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PRE F ACE. 


N o apology is deemed necessary for bringing this History of the Scottish Highlands ?efore 
the public. A work under a similar title was brought out by the present publIshers 
upwards of thirty years ago, under the care of Dr James Browne, and met with a sale so 
extensive and sustained as to prove that it supplied a real want. 
Since the publication of Ðrowne's History, which it is only the simple truth to say had no 
rival, research has brought to light so much that is new connected both with the general 
history of the Highlands and the history of the various clans, and so many new laurels have 
been added to those already won by the Highland regiments during the past century, and 
the early part of the present, that the publishers believed the time had come for the preparation 
and issue of a new work. 
In preparing it, the editor has done all in his power to make it complete and accurate. 
The object of Dr Browne's work was to present in one book all that is interesting and valuable 
concerning the Highlands and Highlanders, a great deal of information on this subject having 
lain scattered in various quarters inaccessible to the general public. In the preparation of 
the present work this object has been kept steadily in view; and it may be said of it, with I I 
even more force than of Browne's, that it is a collectanea of information concerning the Scottish I 
Highlands of an extent and kind to be met with in no other single publication. I 
The general plan of Dr Browne's work has been adhered to. In the First Part, that dealing I 
with the General History of the Highlands, which, from the nature of the case, is more a I 
chronicle of clan battles than a homogeneous history, it has been found possible, as might 
have been expected, to retain much of Browne's text. This, however, bas been subjected to 
a careful revision and comparison with the original authorities, as well as with the many 
new ones that have been brought to light during the past thirty years. .Moreoyer, many 
portions throughout this section have been rewritten, and considerable additions made. One 
of the largest and most important of thpse is the continuation of the General History from 
1745 down to the present day. The editor felt that, so far as the social history of the Highlands 
is concerned, the period embraced in the past hundred years was of even mora importance 
than any -previous time; he has therefore attempted to do what, so far as he knows, has not 
I been done before, to present a sketch of the progress of the Highlands during that period. 
.For this purpose he bas had to consult a multitude of sources, and weigh many conflicting 
statements, his aim being simply to discover and tell the truth. Such matters have been gone 
into as Depopulation, Emigration, Agriculture, Large and Small :Farms, Sheep and Deer, 
Fishing, Manufactures, Education, &c. It is hoped, therefore, that the First Part of the work 
will be found to contain a complete account of the Highlands, historical, antiquarian, and social. 
An original and important feature of tllÍs part of the work is a history of the Gaelic Language 
and Literature, by the well known Celtic scholar, the Rev. T. Maclauchlan, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 
In the Second Part, relating to the History of the Highland Clans, it will be found that, ill 
the case of every clan, modifications and additions have been made. In some instances the 
histories have been entirely rewritten, and several border clans have been included that were 
not Iloticed in Browne's work The history of each clan, has, as far as possible, been traced 
from its founder through all the branches and offshoots down to the present day; the part it 
took in the various clan strifes, in the disputes between the Highlands and Low lands, and in 
the general wars of Scotland, being set forth. In the case of most of the clans, gpntlemen who 
have made a special study of particular clan histories have kindly revised the proofs. 
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PREFACE. 


The Third Part, the History of the Highland Regiments, occupies a prominent place in the 
present work. Of these regiments one-half have had their complete history published now for 
the first time, and in the case of the otbers so many changes and additions have been made, 
that this part of the work may be considered as entirely new. The history of each of the 
niue regiments which now rank as Highlaud has been gone into from its embodiment, and the 
trustworthiness of this unique body of military history may be inferred from the fact, that, in 
the case of every regiment, it is founded upon the original TIegimeutal Record, supplemented 
in many instances by the diaries and recollections of officers; aud in two cases, at least, as will 
be seen, by materials collected by officers who have made a special study of their regimental 
histories. The general reader will find this part of the work of very great interest. 
'Vith regard to the Illustrations, the publishers feel justified in alluding to them with 
considerable pride. No attempt has been made to lllake the present work a mere picture- 
book; it will be invariably found that the numerous plates, woodcuts, and clan-tartans 
either add iuterest to the text, or throw light upon it. Every effort bas been made to seCUl"e 
authentic portraits aud original views, and to have every illustration executed in a thoroughly 
artistic style; and it is hoped that, in these respects, the exertions of the editor and publishers 
have been crowned with success. The specimens of clan-tartans represent in every case those 
recognised by the heads of the various clans. The illustrations, therefore, will be found both 
historically and artistically valuable. 
Throughout this wOlk the editor has endeavoured to acknowle<lge the authorities which 
he has in any way IDade use of. 'V ere he to mention the names of the numerous individuals 
to whom he has been indebted for assistance during its preparation, it would add very 
considerably to the length of this preface; in his OWIl Ilame and that of tbe publishers, he 
expresses sincere gratitude to all who have in any way lent a helping haud. Special thanks, 
however, are due to the Duke of Athole for assistauce in various ways, and particularly for 
permiösion to engrave the portrait of Lord George l\Iurray; to Lady Elizabeth Pringle for 
the portrait of the first Earl of Breadalbane, and to l\Irs Camphell of l\IonzÍe fur that of the 
"Gentle Lochiel,"-all published in this work for the first time. As mentioned in the 
text, the beautiful miniature of "Prince Charlie" is copied from the original in possession of 
Donald Cameron, Esq. of Lochiel, who has also lent aSBistance in other ways. The originals 
of other valuable illustrations, as will be seen, have been kindly placed at the puhlishers' 
service 1y the Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Strathmore, the Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres, The l\Iackintosh, The Chisholm, Duncan Forbes, Esq. of Culloden, 
David Laing, Esq., LL.D., James Drummond, Esq., R.S.A., and many others. 
The editor has in the proper place in the text referrûd to the assistance given him in 
connection with the important history of "Clan Chattan" by Alexander l\Iackintosh Shaw, 
E
q., who:;e own history of the clan is nearly completed; the narrative in the present work 
owes its value almost entirely to his kindness. }'or assistance in the history of this clan the 
editor was also indebted to the late Rev. 'V. G. Shaw of Forfar. 
To the Colonels-commanding of all t.he Highland regiments special thanks are due for 
hearty co-operation in procuring material for the Tbird Part of the work. :Many other 
officers have, with the greatest readiness, either volunteered assistance or given it when asked. 
In this connection special mention must be made of Lieutenant-Colol1elð 'V heatley, Clephane, 
and Sprot, Captain Colin Mackenzie, and Captain Thackeray. 
The large and increasing demand for this work during its publication, and the extremely 
favourable notices of the press, afford good grounds for believing that it will be fuund to fulfil 
the purpose for which it has been compiled. l\fay it ever meet with a kindly welcome from 
all who are in any way interested in the romantic Highlands of Scotland. 
JOHN S. KELT IE. 
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AND AN ESSAY ON HIGHLAND SCENERY. 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR JOlIN WILSON. 


EDITED BY JOHN S. KELT IE, F.S.A.S. 


DURING HIe last thirty years, the patriotic labours of the various Scottish book-clubs, 
and the researches of the various eminent Scottish antiquaries and historians, have 
subjected the History and Antiquities of the Highlands to a sifting criticism, brought 
to light many new facts, and opened up formerly unthought-of lines of inquiry. The 
publishers therefore feel, that in order to keep pace with the advanced state of historical 
research, the History of the Highlands and Clans must be written anew. 
The present work, founded to some extent on that of Dr Browne, is divided into 
three sections :- 
I. THE GENERAL HISTORY OF TH
 HIGHLANDS, including RELIGION, LITERATtJRE, 
and ANTIQUITIES. 
n. THE HISTORY OF THE HIGHLAND CLANS. 
nL THE HISTORY OF THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS. 


PART I.-THE GENERAL HISTORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
In the introductory chapters relating to the PRIMITIVE HISTORY of the Highlands, 
are treated the much controverted questions connected with the Picts and Scots, their 
race and language-the early races of kings, all points relating to the early social and 
political condition of the Highlanders, their original religion and the spread of 
Christianity. The most recent investigations bearing on the antiquities of the High- 
lands, the ancient manners and customs of the people, their peculiar dress, their 
social and political relations, their superstitions, and other interesting and curious 
matters, have been taken advantage of. 
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As to the rest of this portion of the work, while the editor has endeavoured to avoid. 
t1l1lwcf'ssarily oCCUpyillg space with what has no connectIOn witÌ! Highland history, 
an appropriate matter has been included that will make the general narrative com- 
plete and authentic. 'Vhen, at a latcl' period of their history, the Highlanders 
become a potent element in the settlement óf many great disputes, it has been sought 
to show clearly the part they thus took in the stirring and momentous transactions of 
the times. As examples of these we need only mention here the civil wars in whid) 
:Montrose so often led on the Highland host to victory: the Revolution disputes, 
culminating ill Killiecrankie: the unf()rtunate insurrections of '15 and '45, which, 
but for the romantic enthusiasm of the Highlanders, would never have been even 
commenced. The history of the latter rebellion has been gone into most cal'efully, 
its causes and consequences set forth, the later history of the unfortunate Stuarts 
detailed, an account given of J acobitism and the Jacobite songs, some curious facts 
stated as to modern adherents of the Stuart dynasty, and the consequences shown of 
the political and social measures which followed Cullodcn. The General History has 
been brought down to the present time, and the greatest pains have been taken to 
present a full and clear view of the condition and progress of the Highlands during 

he past century and a quarter,-a portion of the history which, to all who take an 
interest in important social problems, will doubtless prove to be most valuable. Such 
matters have been gone into and discussed as Depopulation, Emigrations, Lm'ge and 
Small Farms, Sheep and Deer, Education, Agriculture, Fishing, l\.fanufactures, &c., 
&c. In short, it is believed that this palt of the work will be found to contain a 
complete account of the Highlands from the earliest to the latest time, and from every 
point of view. 
In writing these chapters ample use has been made of the various club-publications 
above referred to, the latest of which, The Book of Deer, issued by the Spalding 
Club, edited by Dr Stuart, has proved of great service in throwing light on the early 
social and political condition of the Highlands, as well as on the state and consti- 
tution of the early Scottish Church. Besides these, all the best modern historians 
and antiquarians, and books and dOCUTïlents, ancient and modern, too numerous 
to detail here, have bpen consulted. 
To the GAELIC LITERATURE, J...AKGUAGE, and 
IUSIC, a prominent place has been 
given: and the publishers are glad to say that they have entered into an arrangement 
with the Rev. Thomas l\laclauchlan, LL.D., }'.S.A.S.-one of the editors of The 
Dean of Lisrnorc's Boolo;, and one of the most eminent living Gaelic scholars-to 
write an entirely new account of this subject, into which will be introduced copious 
examples of genuine old Gaelic Poetry, Prose, National Stories, and modern Gaelic 
productions. 
In the course of the work will be given the late Professor 'Vilson's celebrated 
ESSAY ON HIGHLAND SCE
ERY, of which the copyright belongs to the publishers. 


PART n.-THE HISTORY OF THE HIGHLAND CLANS. 


In any history of the Highlands, an account of the CLANS ought to occupy a 
place of the first importance, and in the present WOl'k, a large part of the second 
volume is devoted to this part of the subject. Every point of interest connected 
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wIth this peculiar institution has been noticed :-the origin of the clan-system, the 
relation of the chief to the general body of the clan, the various clan-dignities and 
offices and the duties which belonged to each, the peculiar customs to which the 
system gave rise, the difference between clanship and the feudal system, and the 
influence it had on the progress of the HighlanLls and on the rest of Scotland. 
After this introductory matter, a detailed account is given of each separate 
clan which has any claim to be considered Highland. The history of each clan, 
as far as possible, has been traced from its founder through all its branches and off- 
shoots down to the present day; the part it took in the various clan strifes, in the 
disputes between the Highlands and Lowlands, and in the general wars of Scotland, is 
set forth. Appended to the account of each clan are its armorial bearings, a descrip- 
tion of its clan-tartan, the name of its badge, its peculiar war-cry or slogan, its 
estimated strength, and its principal seat. In addition to the authorities above 
referred to, the works of Smibert, Logan, Stewart, and others, as well as the separate 
histories of those clans that are fortunate enough to have such, have been consulted; 
and this division of the work is greatly indebted to the original researches of the late 
1\11' Anderson, author of the Scottish Nation, whose examination of many ancient 
manuscripts and family records brought to light many new facts connected with the 
history of the Highland clans. The editor is also glad to say that, in the case of 
many of the clans, gentlemen who have made a special study of their history have 
kindly consented to revise the proofs. 


PART IlI.-HISTORY OF THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS. 
fhe history of these regiments is to a great extent the history of Britain's battles 
for more than a century past; and the great military glory which our country 
has acquired, has been owing, in no small degree, to their unsurpassed bravery, 
perfect discipline, and high morale. In the part of the work devoted to this 
.aubject, it has been sought faithfully to record the noble services rendered to its 
country in past times by each regiment in every engagement in which it tOlk paIt. 
"\,ith regard to the later history of the Highland regiments, it has been sought to 
render this complete and perfectly reliable by applying, for direct information, to 
the COLOREL of each existing regiment; and in every case the greatest courtesy and 
willingness to lend all assistance have been manifested. Indeed lllany officers, both old 
and young, at home and abroad, have, on hearing of the publishers' intention to issue 
a history of tbe Highland regiments, volunteered without solicitation to furnish 
information, and give the use of valuable private documents and diaries kept during 
active service. In addition to these, of course, every accessible published work on the 
subject has been consulted, including the host of books called forth by tbe Crimean 
vVar and the Indian :l\Iutiny. 


. 
From the above statements it will be seen 
hat in no other single publication is it 
possible to obtain such varied and valuable information on all points of interest 
connected with the Scottish Highlands-their History, their Antiquities, their Clans, 
their Literature, their Military Annals. No pains have been spared to make the 
work accurate, exhaustive, interesting, and in harmony with the most recent 
investigations. 


::::- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Besides clan-tartans, the work will be richly embellished with autographs, seals, 
armorial bearings, objects of antiquarian interest, and many views and portraits on 
wood and steel, all taken from original or other authentic sources, and executed in the 
first sty Ie of art. 
The publishers have been more than usually fortunate in obtaining original and 
genuine portraits, and in having them faithfully and beautifully reproduced; and 
they owe their sincere thanks to those noblemen and gentlemen connected with the 
Highlands who have allowed them access to their valuable family collections, in order 
to obtain copies of such original portraits as were required for the work. l\Iany of 
these portraits have never before been engraved. The publishers would especially 
mention here the valuable miniature portrait of Prince Charles Ed ward Stuart in 
lIighland Costume, which has been in possession of the Lochiel family for generations, 
and which has been kindly placed at their disposal by the present representative of 
the- family, Donald Cameron, Esq., :M.P. for Inverness-shire. It has the merit of 
being a faithful likeness, and will be engraved by Holl of London. 
Many of the views, illustrative both of the events narrated in the history and of the 
I'ich and romantic Highland scenery, are from photographs and drawings taken 
specially for the work. Others, consisting chiefly of views of towns and fortresses 
taken at or near the time of the events they are intended to illustrate, are copied 
from the rare and valuable work of John Slezer, entitled Theatr'll'ln Scotiæ, published 
at the end of the 17th century. 


CON D I T ION s. 


This work will be published in Twenty-five parts, price Two Shillings each, size super-impmial 8vo. 
:a will also be issued in Eight Divisions, rich cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 'When completed. it will contain 
Thirty specimens of authentic Clan-Tartans, beautifully executed in colour, and Twenty oth{'r page plates, 
including a new :Map of Clan TeITitories prepared under the direction of Dr Maclauchlan, besides about Two 
Hundred illustrative wood engravings. 


A. FULLARTO N & CO., 
STEAD'S PLACE, LEITH WALK, EDINBURGH; AND 18 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 


The following application, filled up, will ensure the immediate and punctual delivery of the work. 


GENTLEMEN,-Please to deliver at 1ny Address, "THE HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS," 


a..; published in 


__at. 


Name, 


Pl'OfC8Sivn, 


rJ.e8ú1ence, 


Date, 


To 1.IE!;SRS A. FULLARTON &, Co., 
Pl.lbli.çhers, Lcmdon, Ed
nburqh, and Glasgou'. 
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GEXER1L HISTORY OF THE HIGHL1XDS. 


CHAPTER 1. express the IIlaln features f the charac"er of 
the people, Etill i requires a close acqnaint- 
"Co 55-,LD. UIJ anee with llñs interestÏIL" ra
, both histori- 
cally and by personal in e1'COtll'ge, to form an 
H d3 defined.-.!.oeient Seøtland-Roman Trans- 
. -..\zricola-Caled DÏans-Conte!t at Loeb adequate notion of their charncf r in all its 

11ons Grampins-BattJe--A..,-r ]a a..crpec1:ß. 
en ed-Lollius Urbicus-AntooiDe's WLl- To spea k ronuhl y, ntarl y the whole 0 the 
Lì" ) areellus----..;;:"'verus-ConstaDtius ChIOJ"Wt- <= 
Pi 
::s--A s-.Attack Roman Provinces cOunfrv north of a Iin.e connecting the heads of 
-
mms
don Britain-lnft.uenee
Romans- the 
-Þw-ïes of the Clnle Fo...1- and T 
RJman P.emams- 
amp8-..!rdoch. I . ,"u.., , 
may be included under the designation of the 
As it is gene:rally acknowledzc-..d that the phy":r lli=1ùand3, and, in fad, popularly Í3 80. In- 
eal harac of a country i.n1Iuences in a 
t deed, a th time a which the nonhem half 
the moral and physical character crí ito: of Scot1and-the ancient and proper CaIedtJnia 
i
bitanÌ3, and thus to a certain extent deter- -emerges from its prLcrin loom, and f I' th 
min their hk-wry, it may not be deemed out first time 
 roz in the Ii h of hist ry, the 
of place to define here the applica'-;on of file line indica"ed by the f of ..! 
cola, and 
- Hi hlaRlÙ, far as 
 oUand is con-I afterwards by the wall of Antcnine, marked 
ad, and briefly to descnoo the general the south m boundary of the renion whi h wu 
phy
'cal aspect of that part of our nath-e land. then, and for centuries aft rwards, regarded by 
If i hold 
 all tha th re bñs'" a re- the P mana, and also, probably, by th uth 
13-; n beween a people and the cnm which :n Eri .. as occupyin
 th same position in 
y haTe inhabited f r cen-uri .. the follow- relation to the rest of the country as the High- 
hb ry will show that this Ï3 peculiarly lands proper did a a subsequen period. In 
th - with the <;: ttish 
h1anders. eomse of time the eTents which fall to be re- 
of th who have thmÇJ.t of th corded in the fonowing pages graduallyal red 
.. at 
 haT'e doubtless formed to th!!!- this easily perceived boundary, so tha fcr cen- 
øclves a genetal n .on of e no
hem haH of turies before the pf'eClen day, a much m re ID- 

 d as a tñca but still di!tin line has marked tD.e 
I J.imii;ø of what is now strictly and correctly re- 
o. Land << bro1f1l heath wood, 
Land th moun1aÏn and ÙIe ftood, - . 
ed as the Highlands of tland. 
I The definition of this territory which 
... of iu inhabitan - as a brawny, I 
:::ed, in- sui - the purposes of history, and in all re- 
. ble, impulsiT"e raee, steadfast in their specl311lO6t nearly accords with thoøe of poli- 
rr d3hip and loyalty, but relent' and tical and social.: c phv, is one which makes 
fi in their enmity. AlthotLh the popular i commensura e with th country or locations 
11 f notion of tb 
try is on thew-hole of the ancient n-JIland clans. This definition II 
and aJ hough the above epithets may .
 to the Iù hlands all the continen 
II I 
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"I'rritory north of the Moray frith, and all the 
territory, both insular and continental, west- 
ward of an easily traceable line from that frith 
to the frith of Clyde. The line commences at 
the mouth of the river Nairn: thence, with 
the exception of a slight north-eastward or out- 
ward curve, the central point of which is on the 
}'iver Spey, it runs due south-east till it strikes 
the river Dee at Tullach, nearly on the third 
degree of longitude west of Greenwich; it then 
runs generally south till it falls upon "rest- 
water, or the southern large head-water of the 
North Esk; thence, over a long stretch, it runs 
almost due south-west, alld \"ith scarcely a de- 
viation, tilJ it falls upon the Clyde at Ardmore 
in the parish of Cardross; anù now onward to 
the Atlantic ocean, it moves along the frith of 
Clyde, keeping near to the continent, and ex- 
cluding none of the Clyde islands except the 
comparatively unimportant Cunlbraes. All 
the Scottish territory west and north-west of 
this line is properly the Highlands. Yet both 
for the convenience of topographical descrip- 
tion, and because, altogether down to the middle 
of the 13th century, and partially down to the 
middle of the 16th, the Highlands and the 
"r estern Islands were politically and histori- 
cally distinct regions, the latter are usually 
viewed apart under the name of the Hebrides. 
The mainland Highlands, or the Highlands 
after the Hebrides are deducted, extend in ex- 
treme length from Duncans by Head, or John 
0' Groat's on the north, to the 'Mull of Kint,yre 
on the south, about 2,jO miles; but over a dis- 
tance of ÐO miles at the northern end, they have 
an average breadth of only about 45 miles,- 
over a distance of 50 or 55 miles at the southern 
enù, they consist mainly of the Clyde islands, 
and the very narrow peninsula of Kintyre,- 
and even at their broadest part, from the 
eastern base of the Grampians to Ardna- 
lUurchan Point on the west, they do not ex- 
tend to more than 120 miles. The district 
comprehends the w hole of the counties of 
Caithness, Sutherland: Ross, Cromarty, Inver- 
ness, anll Argyle, large parts of Nairn, Perth, 
Dumbarton, and Bute, and considerable por- 
tions of Elgin, Banff, Aberdeen, Forfar, and 
8tirling. Considerable parts of this district, 
however, such as Caithness-shire, the island 
)f DulP, and 
011le large tracts of moor or valley 


or flanking plain, do not exhibit the physical 
features which are strictly Highland. 
A district so extensive can be but faintly 
pictured in a general and rapid description. 
'Mountains, chiefly coyered with heath or ling, 
but occasionally, on the one hand, displaying 
sides and summits of naked rock, and on the 
other, exhibiting a dress of verdure, everywhere 
rise, at short intervals, in chains, ridges, groups, 
and even solitary heights. Their forms are of 
every variety, from the precipitous and pinna- 
cled acclivity, to the broad-based and round- 
backed ascent; but, in general, are sharp ill 
outline, and wild or savagely grand in feature. 
Both elongated ridges, and chains or series of 
short parallel ridges, have a prevailing direc- 
tion from north-east to south-west, and sen'} 
up summits from 1,000 to upwards of 4,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Glens, valleys, 
and expanses of lowland stretch in all direc- 
tions among the mountains, and abound in 
voluminous streams, and large elongated lakes 
of picturesque appearanc8,-nearly all the in- 
land lakes extending in stripes either north- 
eastward and south-westward, or eastward anI} 
westward. Along the whole west coast, at r(>- 
markably brief intervals, arms of the sea, long, 
narrow, and sometimes exceedingly rugged in 
outline, run north-eastward or south-eastwarll 
into the interior, ancl assist the inland fresh 
water lakes in cleaving it into sections. The 
rivers of the region are chiefly impetuous tor- 
rents, careering for a wlJ.ile along mountain- 
gorges, and afterwards either expanding them- 
selves into beautiful lakes and flowing athwart 
delightful meadows, or ploughing long narrow 
valleys, green and ornate with grasses, trefoils, 
daisies, ranunculi, and a profuse variety of 
other herbage and flowers. Native woolls, 
principally of pine and birch, and occasionally 
clumps and e>...panses of plantation, climb the 
acclivities of the gentler heights, or crowd down 
upon the valley, and embosom the inland lakes. 
On the east side, along the coast to the :Moray 
frith, and towards the frontier in the counties 
of N aim, Elgin, and rerth, gentle slopes awl 
broad belts of lowland, fertile in soil and fa- 
vourable in position, are carpeted with agricul- 
turalluxuriance, and thickly dotted with human 
dwellings, and successfully vie with the south 
of Scotland in towns an.1 population, and ill 
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the pursuit and display of wealth. nut almost 
everywhere else, except in the fairyland of 
Loch Fyne, and the southern shore of Loch 
Etive, the Highlands are sequestered,-sinless 
of a town,-a semi-wilderness, where a square 
mile is a more convenient lmit of measurement 
than an acre. 
A district characterized by such features as 
we have named necessarily exhibits, within 
very circumscribed limits, varieties of scenery 
of the most opposite descriptions j enabling the 
aùmirer of nature to pass abruptly from dwell- 
ing on the loveliness of an extensive marine 
or champaign landscape into the deep solitude 
of an ancient forest, or the dark craggy fast- 
nesses of an alpine ravine j or from lingering 
amid the quiet grassy meadows of a pastoral 
strath or valley, watered by its softly-flowing 
stream, to the open heathy mountain-side, 
whence' alps o'er alps arise,' whose summits 
are often shrouded with mists and almost per- 
ennial snows, and their overhanging precipices 
furrowed by foaming cataracts. Lakes and 
long arms of the sea, either fringed with woods 
or surrounrled with rocky barren shores, now 
t!tudded with islands, and anon extending their 
silvery arms into distant receding mountains, 
are met in every district j while the extreme 
steepness, ruggedness, and sterility of many of 
the mountain-chains impart to them as impos- 
ing anù magnificent characters as are to be seen 
in the much higher and more inaccessible ele- 
vations of Switzerland. No wonder, then, that 
this 'land of mountain and of flood' should 
have given birth to the song of the bard, and 
afforded material for the theme of the sage, in 
all ages j and that its inhahitants should be 
tinctured with deep romantic feelings, at once 
tender, melancholy, and wild; and that the 
recollection of their own picturesque native 
dwellings should haunt them to their latest 
hours. X either, amid such profusion and di- 
versity of all that is beautiful and sublime in 
nature, can the unqualified admiration of 
strangers, from every part of Europe, of the 
scenery of the Highlands fail of being easily 
accounted for j nor can any hesitate in re- 
commending them to visit the more remote 
or unknown solitudes. l 


1 Weare indehtcd for great part of this description 
t(. F'lllarton's Gazetteer of Scotland 


Such are the main features of the Highlands 
of Scotland at the present day, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, the description might have ap- 
plied to the country at the time of the Roman 
invasion. StilI, in the graphic words of Stuart,2 
" To form an idea of the general aspect of Scot- 
land, as it .was some eighteen hundred years 
ago, we must, in imagination, restore to its now 
varied surface the almost unbroken gloom of 
the prinleval forest; her waving mantle of som- 
bre hue, within which the genius loci may be 
supposed to have brooded over the seclusion and 
the poverty of' ancient Calec1on.' In a bird'e- 
eye view, if such a thought may be indulged, 
the greatf'st part of the country presented, in 
all probaùility, the appearance of one continu- 
ous wood; a mass of cheerless verdure resting 
on hill and dale--the sameness of its dark ex- 
tent broken only where some lake or green- 
clad morass met the view, or where the higher 
mountains lifted their summits above the line 
of vegetation. In some districts, considerable 
tracks of open moorland might, doubtless, be 
seen clad in the indigenous heather of the 
North; while, in others, occasional spots of pas- 
ture-Iand .would here and there appear ;-but, 
on the whole, these must have formed a strik- 
ing contrast to the wide expanse of the pre- 
vailing forest." 
As the present work is concerned only with 
the Highlands of Scotland, it would of course 
be out of place to give any minute account of 
the transactions of the Romans in the other 
parts of the island. Suffice it to say that from 
the time, B.C. 55, when .Julius Cæsar first land- 
ed on the coast of South Britain, until A.D. 78, 
when, lmder the Emperor Yespasian, Cnæus 
.J ulius Agricola assumed the command in Great 
Britain, the greater part of midland and 
south Englancl had heen brought under tho 
sway of the Romans. This able commander 
set himself with vigour and earnestness to con- 
firm the conquests which had been already 
made, to reduce the rest of the country to sub- 
jection, to conciliate the Britons by mild mea- 
sures, and to attach thcm to the Roman pOWf'r 
by introducing among them Roman manners, 
literature, luxuries, and dress. 
Agricola was appointed to the command in 
Britain in the year 78 A.D., but appcars not 
2 Caledonia Rom'l1
a, p. 11. 
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to have entered Scotland till his third cam- I mand of a military leader. Some writers, on 
paign in the year 80. He employed himself the authority of Ptolemy of Alexandria, but 
in the years 80, 81, and 82, in subduing the chiefly on that of the pseudo-Richard of Ciren. 
country south of the friths of Forth and Clyde, ce
ter,3 give a list of the various tribes which, 
-the Bodotria and Glotta of Tacitus,-erect- during the Roman period, inhabited North 
ing, in 81, a series of forts between these two Britain, and define the locality which eacl} 
estuaries. Having accomplished this, Agricola occupied with as much exactness as they might 
made preparations for his next campaign, which do a modern English county. "There was 
he was t.' open beyond the fl"iths in the SUffi- one thing," says Tacitus, "which gave us an 
mer of 83, he in the meantime having heard advantage over these powerflù nations, that 
that the Caledonians-as Tacitus calls the they never consulted together for the advantage 
people north of the Forth-had formed a con- of the whole. It was rare that even two or 
federacy to lesist the invader. three of them united against the common 
These Caledonians appear to have been enemy." Their whole means of subsistence 
divided into a number of tribes or clans, consisted in the milk and flesh of their flocks 
having little or no political connection, and and the produce of the chase. They lived ill 
almost constantly at war among themselves. a state almost approaching to nudity; but 
It was only when a foreign foe threatened their whether from necessity or from choice cannot 
much-prized freedom that a sense of danger be satisfactorily determined. Dio represents 
forced them to unite for a time under the com- the Caledonians as being naked, but Herodian 


I 
I, 


Fig. 1. Scu11ltured ðtone in the Church of Meigle. 


Fig. 2. From a Sculptured Stone found at St. Andrews. 


they have enclosed a very large circuit with 
felled trees, they build within it houses for 


I 
II 


speaks of them as wearing a partial covering. 
They appear, at all events, if the stone dug up 
at Blackness in the year 1868 (see p. 11), be 
taken as an authority, to have gone naked into 
battle. Their towns, which were few, consisted 
of huts covered with turf or skins, and for 
better security they were erected in the centre 
of some wood or morass. "'Vhat the Britons 
eall a town, says Cæsar, "is a tract of 
woody country, surrounded by a vaIlum and 
ditch, for the security of themselves and cattle 
lI.gainst the incursions of an enemy; for, when 


3 The De Situ Britanniæ .. professed to be a manu- 
script of the fourteenth century, written by a monk 
nameù Richard of Cirencester, made up by him from 
certain fragments left by a Roman General. The per- 
son who stepped forth as the lucky discoverer of so 
precious a relic was Charles Julius Bertram, Enulish 
Professor in the Royal 
rarine Acaùemy at Cupen- 
hagen. His revelation was accepted without hesi- 
tation, and revolutionized the existing notions about 
the geography of Roman Britain. After all, the hoax 
was not absolutely useless; it stimulateù inquiry', and, 
in itself, what it professed to lay down on authority, 
were the guesses and theories of a learned and acute 
man. "-Burton's History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 13. 
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themselves, and hovels for their cattle."4 Not- 
withstanding, perhaps owing to the scantiness 
of their covering, which left their bodies ex- 
posed to the rigour of a cold and variable cli- 
mate, the Caledonians were a remarkably hardy 
race, capable of enduring fatigue, cold, and 
hunger to an extent which their descendant8 
of the present day could not encounter without 
risk of life. They were decidedly a warliko 
people, and are said, like the heroe8 of more 
ancient times, to have been addicted to rob- 
IJery. The weapons of their warfare consisted 
of small 8pears, long broadswords, and hand 
daggers; and they defended their bodies in 
combat by a small target or shield,-all much 
of the same form and construction as those 
afterwards used by their posterity in more mo- 
dern times. It would appear from the stone 
above referred to that the shields of the 
Caledonians were oblong, with a boss in the 
centre, and their swords short and pointed,- 
not long and blunt, as represented by Ta- 
citu8. The use of cavalry appears not to 
have been so well understood among the Cale- 
rlonians as among the more southern tribes; 
hut in battle they often made use of cars, or 
chariots, which were drawn by small, swift, 
and spirited horses; and it is conjectured 
that, like those used by the southern Brit- 
ons, they had iron scythes projecting from 
the axle. It is impossible to say what form 
of government obtained among these warlike 
tribes. When history is silent, historians 
should either maintain a cautious reserve or 
he sparing in their conjectures; but analogy 
may supply materials for well-grounded specu- 
lations, and it may therefore be asserted, with- 
out any great stretch of imagination, that, lIke 
most of the other uncivilized tribes we read of 
ill history, the Northern Britons or Caledonians 
were under the government of a leader or chief 
to whom they yielded a certain degree of obedi- 
ence. Dio, indeed, insinuates that the govern- 
ments of these tribes were democratic; but ho 
should have been aware that it is only when 
hodies of men assume, in an advanced statc of 
civilization, a compact and united form that de- 
mocracy can prevail; and the state of barbar- 
ism in which he says the inhalJitants of North 


· De Bcllo Gallj'X), ii. I ï. 


Britain existed at the period in quct'tion seeDIS 
to exclude such a supposition. 1Ve have no 
certain information from any contemporary, 
and conjecture is therefore groundless. Later 
fablc-Ioving historians and chroniclers, indeed, 
give lists of Kings of Scotland-or, rather, of 
Pictland-extending back for centuries beforo 
the Christian era, but these by gcneral consent 
are now banished to the realm of myths. It 
is probahle, as we haye already said, that the 
Caledonians were divided into a number of 
independent tribes, and that each tribe was 
presided over by a chief, but how he obtained 
his supremacy it is impossible to say. We have 
one instancc, at least, of a number of tribes 
uniting undcr one leader, viz., at the battle or 
JIons Grampius, when the Caledonians were 
commanded by a chief or leader callcd by Ta- 
citus, Galgacus, "inter plures duces virtute et 
genere præstans." li "The earlie8t bond of 
union may probably be traced to the time 
when they united under one common leader to 
resist or assail the Roman legionaries; and out 
of the Dux or Toshach elected for the occasion, 
like Galgacu8, and exercising a paramount 
though temporary authority, arose the Ardrigh 
or supreme king, after some popular or ambi- 
tious chieftain had prolonged his power by suc- 
cessful wars, or procured his election to thiM 
prominent station for life." 6 
"Thatever may have been the relation of the 
members of the different tribes, and the relation 
of the tribes to each other, it is certain, from the 
general tone of the works of Tacitus and other 
Roman historians in which those early inhabit- 
ants of the Scottish Highlands are mentioned, 
that they offered a far more formidable resist- 
ance to the Roman arms than had hitherto been 
done by any other of the British tribes. 
In personal stature, the natiws of Caledonia, 
like those of other parts of Britain, appear to 
have excelled their Roman invaders, and from 
Tacitus we learn that those with whom his 
fathcr-in-Iaw came into contact were distin- 
guished by ruddy locks and lusty limbs. It 
is also certain that for the sake of ornament, 
or for the purpose of making their appearance 
more terrible in war, they resorted to the bar- 


:I Tacitus, Agricola, xxix. 
6 Eo 'V. Robertson's Scotland under lur Ear;..., 
King.'1, vol. i p. 31. 
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harous practice of tattooing their bodies. In- 
deed it may be taken as a proof of their never 
having to any great extent come under the 
power anti infl nence of Rome and Roman cus- 
toms, that they retained this practice for long 
after the other Britons had abandoned it, and 
on this account, in all probability, afterwards 
acquired the name of Piefs. 
The people whom Agricola encountered in 
Scotland cannot have been otherwise than 
tolerable proficients in the common branches 
of art; how else can we suppose them to have 
been supplied with all that materiel of war 
with which they are said to have appeared be- 
fore him 
 Indolent and uninformed as were 
the bulk of the people, they must have had 
among them artificers both in wood and in 
iron, not unskilled in their respective trades- 
alJIe to construct the body of a car-to provide 
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British War-Uharìút. 


for it axles of great strength-above all, able 
to construct the wheels and arm them with 
those sharp-edged instruments that were des- 
tined to cut down whatever opposed their 
course. ï 
Agricola, in the SUlllIller of 83, after having 
(\btained information as to the nature of the 
country and the aspect of its inhabitants from 
exploring parties and prisoners, transported his 
army across the Frith of Forth to the shores 
:)f Fife ùy means of his fleet, and marched 
along the coast eastwards, keeping the fleet in 
sight. It cannot ,\< it.h certainty be ascertained 
at what part of the Forth this transportation 
of the forces took place, altlwugh some bold 


1 Stuart'" Caledonia Rmnana, pp 35, 36. 


antiquarians assert that it must have been not 
far from Queensferry. The fleet, Tacitus tells I 
US, 8 now acting, for the first time, in concert 
with the lanù-forces, proceeded in sight of the 
army, forming a magnificent spectacle, anù 
adding terror to the war. It frequently hap- 
pened that in the same camp were seen the 
infantry and cavalry intermixed with the 
marines, all indulging their joy, full of their 
adventures, and magnifying the history of their 
exploits; the soldier describing, in the usual 
style of military ostentation, the forests which 
he had passed, the mountains which he climbed, 
and the barbarians whom he put to the rout; 
while the sailor had his storms and tempests, 
the wonders of the deep, and the spirit with 
which he conquered winds and wayes. 
The offensive operations of the sixth cam- 
paign were commenced by the Caledonian 
Britons, who, from the higher country, made 
a furious attack upon the trans-Forthan forti- 
fications, which so alarmed some of Agri- 
cola's officers, who were afraid of being cut off 
from a retreat, that they advised their genera] 
to recross the Forth without delay; but Agri- 
cola resisted this advice, and made preparations 
for the attack which he expected would soon 
be made upon his army. As Agricola had 
received information that the enemy intended 
to fall upon him from various quarters, he 
divided his army into three bodies and con- 
tinued his march. Some antiquarians have 
attempted to trace the route taken by each 
division, founding their elaborate theories on 
the very slender remains of what they sup- 
pose to have been Roman fortifications awl 
encampments. As it would serve no good 
purpose to encumber our pages with these an- 
tiquarian conjectures, detailed accounts of 
'which ,viII be found in Chalmers, Stuart, Roy, 
and others, we shall only say that, with con- 
siderable plausibility, it is supposed that the 
Ninth Legion encamped on the north side of 
Loch Ore, about two miles south of Loch Leven 
in Killross-shire. Another legion, it is sairl. 
encamped near Dunearn Hill, about a mile 
distant from Durntisland, near which hill are 
still to be seen remains of a strength called 
Agricola's camp. At all events tlle divisions 
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do not seem to have been very far apart, as 
will be seen from the following episode. 
The enemy having watched the proceedings 
of the Roman army made the necessary pre- 
parations for attack, and during the night 
made a furious assault on the Ninth Legion 
at J
och Ore. They had acted with such 
caution that they were actually at the very 
ramp before Agricola was aware of their move- 
ments; but with great presence of mind he 
despatched a body of his lightest troops to 
turn thcir flank and attack the assailants in the 
rear. After an obstinate engagement, main- 
tained with varied success in the very gates of 
the camp, the Britons were at length repulsed 
by the superior skill of the Roman veterans. 
This battle was so far decisive, that Agricola 
Ilid not find much difficulty aftcrwards in sub- 
duing the surrounding country, and, having 
finished his campaign, he passed the winter of 
83 in Fife; being supplied with provisions 
from his fleet in the Forth, anrl keeping up a 
constant correspondence vrith his garrisons on 
the southern side. 
By this victory, according to Tacitus, so 
complete and glorious, the Roman army was 
inspired with confidence to such a degree, that 
they now pronounced themselves invincible, 
and desired to penetrate to the extremity of 
the island. 
The Caledonians now bcgan to perceive 
the danger of their situation from the prox- 
imity of such a powerflù enemy, anù a 
sense of this danger impelled them to lay 
aside the feuds and jealousies which had 
divided and distracted their tribes, to consult 
together for their mutual safety and protection, 
and to combine their scattered strength into a 
united and energetic mass. The proud spirit 
of independence which had hitherto kept the 
Caledonian tribes apart, now made them co- 
alesce in support of their liberties, which were 
threatened with utter annihilation. In this 
eventful crisis, they looked arolmd them for a 
leader or chief under whom they might fight 
the battle of freedom, and save their country 
from the dangers which threatened it. A chief, 
named Galgacus by Tacitus, was pitche,l upon 
to act as generalissimo of the Caledonian army; 
and, from the praises bestowed upon him by 
that historian, this warrior appears to have 


well meritcd the distinction thus bcstowf'd. 
rrcparatory to the struggle they were about to 
engage in, they sent their wives and children 
into places of safety, and, in solemn assemblies 
in which public sacrifices 'were offered up, rati- 
fied the confederacy into which they had en- 
tered against their common enemy. 
Having strengthened his army with some 
British auxiliaries from the south, Agricola 
marched through Fife in the summer of 84, 
making for a spot called by Tacitus J.Ions 
Grampius
' sending at the same time his fleet 
round the eastern coast, to support him in hi
 
operations, and to distract the attention of the 
Caledonians. Various conjectures have been 
broached as to the exact line of Agricola's 
march and the exact position of the Mons 
Grampius. The most plausible of these is 
that of General Roy,9 who supposes that 
the march of Agricola was regulated by the 
course of the Devon; that he turned to tho 
right from Glendevon through the opening of 
the Ochil hills, along the course of the rivulet 
which runs along Gleneagles; leaving the braes 
of Ogilvie on Iris left, and passing between 
Blackford and Auchterarder towards the Gram- 
pian hills, which he saw at a distance before 
him as he debouched from the Ochils. By an 
easy march he reached the moor of Ardoch, 
from which he descried the Caledonian army, 
to the number of 30,000 men, encamped 
on the declivity of the hill which begins 
to rise from the north-western border of the 
moor of Ardoch. Agricola took his station 
at the great camp which adjoins the fort 
of .\rdoch on the northward. If the Roman 
camp at Ardoch does mark the spot where the 
disastrous engagement about to be noticed took 
place between these brave and determined 
Caledonians and the invincible Roman legions, 
it is highly probable that Agricola drew out 
his army on the neighbouring moor, having a 
large ditch or trenrh of considerable length in 
front, the Caledonian host under Galgacus 
being already disposed in battle array on the 
hcights beyond. The Roman army is sup- 
posed to have numbered about 20,000 or 
30,000, the auxiliary infantry, in number 
about 8,000,1 occupying the centre, the wings 


9 Militftry A nt1"quities. 
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consisting of 3,000 horse. The legions were 
stationed in the rear, at the head of the en- 
trenchments, as a body of reserve to support 
t.he ranks, if necessary, but otherwise to remain 
inactive, that a victory, obtained without the 
effusion of Roman blood, might be of higher 
value. rrevious to the commencement of this 
interesting fight, according to "the fashion of 
historical literature at that time," a speech is 
put into the mouth of each general by the his- 
torian Tacitus. "How much more valuable 
wotùd it have been to us had Tacitus deigned 
to tell us somet.hing about the tongue in which 
tIle leader of the barbarians spoke, or even his 
name, and the name of the place where he 
fought, as the natives uttered it! Yet, for the 
great interests of its day, the speech of Gal- 
gacus was far removed from a mere feat of idle 
pedantry. It was a noble rebuke on the em- 
pire and the Roman people, who, false to the 
high destiny assigned to them by Virgil, of 
protecting the oppressed and striking down the 
oppressors, had become the common scourge 
of all mankind. The profligate ambition, the 
perfidy, the absorbing pride, the egotism, and 
the cruelty of the dominant people-how 
could aU ùe so aptly set forth as in the words 
of a barbarian chief, ruling over the free people 
who were to ùe the next victims."2 
The narrative of the battle we give mainly 
in the words of the Roman commander's son-in- 
law, Tacitus, who no doubt had the story from 
Agricola's own mouth. S Thc battle began, 
and at first was maintained at a distance. 
The Britons wanted neither skill nor resolu- 
tion. "
ith their long swords, and targets of 
small dimension, they had the address to elude 
the missive weapons of the Romans, and at 
the same time to discharge a thick volley of 
their own. To bring the conflict to a speedy 
decision, Agricola ordered three Batavian and 
two TungI'ian cohorts to charge the enemy 
swor<l in hand. To this mode of attack those 
troops had been long accustomed, but to the 
Britons it was every "Way disadvantageous. 
Their small targets afforded no protection, and 
their unwieldy swords, not sharpened to a 
point, could do but little f>xecution in a close 


!I Burton's Ilist. (
f Scotla.nd, vol. i. p. n. 
3 Tac. .Agricola xxxvi, &c. \Ve aùopt MurpllY's 
translation in the main. here and elsewhere. 


engagemcnt. The Batavians rushed to the 
attack with impetuous fury; they redoubled 
their blows, and with the bosses of their 
shields bruised the enemy in the face, and, 
having overpowered all resistance on the plain, 
began to force their way up the ascent of the 
hill in regular order of battle. Incited by 
their example, the other cohorts advanced with 
a spirit of emlùation, and cut their way with 
terrible slaughter. Eager in pursuit of victory, 
they pressed forward with determined fury, 
leaving behind them numbers wounded, but 
not slain, and others not so much as hurt. 
The Roman cavalry, in the mean time, 
was forced to give ground. The Caledonians, 
in their armed chariots, rushed at full speed 
into the thick of the battle, where the infantry 
were engaged. Their first impression struck 
a general terror, but their career was soon 
checked by the inequalities of the ground, and 
the close embodied ranks of the Romans. 
Nothing could less resemble an engagement of 
the cavalry. Pent up in narrow places, the 
barbarians crowded upon each other, and were 
driven or dragged along by their own horses. 
A scene of confusion followed. Chariots with- 
out a guide, and horses without a rider, broke 
from the ranks in wild disorder, and flying 
every way, as fear and consternation urged, 
they overwhelmed their own files, and trampletl 
down all who came in their way. 
:Meanwhile the Britons, who had hitherto 
kept their post on the hills, looking down with 
contempt on the scanty numbers of the Roman 
army, began to quit their station. Descending 
slowly, they hoped, by wheeling round the 
field of battle, to attack the victors in the rear. 
To counteract their design, Agricola ordered 
four squadrons of horse, which he had kept as 
a body of reserve, to advance to the charge. 
The Britons poured down with impetuosity, 
and retired with equal precipitation. At the 
same time, the cavalry, by the directions of the 
general, wheeled round from the wings, and 
fell with great slaughter on the rear of the 
enemy, who now perceived that their mnl 
stratagem was turned against themselves. 
The field presented a drearlful spectacle of 
carnage and destruction. The Britons fled; 
the TIomans pursued; they wounded, gashed, 
anù mangled the runaways; they seized their 
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prÌsoIlefS, and, to be ready for others, butchered 
them on the spot. Despair and horror ap- 
peared in various shapes; in one part of the 
field the Caledonians, sword in hand, fled in 
crowds from a handful of Romans; in other 
places, without a weapon left, they faced every 
danger, and rushed on certain death. Swords 
and bucklers, mangled limbs and dead bodies, 
covered the plain. The fielù was red with 
blood. The vanquished Britons had their 
moments of returning courage, and gave proofs 
of virtue and of brave despair. They fled to 
the woods, and, rallying their scattered num- 
bers, surrounded such of the Romans as pur- 
sued with. too much eagerness. 
Night coming on, the Romans, weary of 
slaughter, desisted from the pursuit. Ten 
thousand of the Caledonians fell in this en- 
gagement: on the part of the Romans, the 
number of slain did not exceed three hundred 
and forty. 
The Roman army, elate with success, and 
enriched with plunder, passed the night in 
exultation. The Britons, on the other hand, 
wandered about, uncertain which way to turn, 
helpless and disconsolate. The mingled cries 
of men and women filled the air with lamen- 
tations. Some assisted to carry off the 
wounded; others called for the assistance of 
such as escaped unhurt; numbers abandoned 
their habitations, or, in their frenzy, set 
t hem on fire. They fled to obscure retreats, 
and, in the moment of choice, deserted them; 
they held consultations, and, having inflamed 
their hopes, changed their minds in despair; 
they beheld the pledges of tender affection, 
anù burst into tears; they viewed them again, 
and grew fierce with resentment. It is a fact 
well authenticated, that some laiù violent 
hands upon their wives and children, deter- 
mined with savage compassion to end their 
miser;}.. 
After obtaining hostages from the Horestians, 
who in all probability inhabited what is now 
the county of Fife, Agricola garrisoned the 
stations on the isthmus anù elsewhere, re- 
crossed the Forth, and took up his winter- 
quarters in the north of England, about the 
Tyne ami Solway. In the meantime he gave 
orders to the fleet, thcn lying probably in the 
Frith of Forth or Tay, to proceed on a voyage 
I. 


of discovery to the northward. The enterprise 
appears to have been successftùlyaccomplished 
by the Roman navy, "hich proceeded coast- 
wise as far as the Orkneys, whcnce it sailed 
by the """ estern Islands and the British Chan- 
nel ad Portum T1'utulensem, Richborough in 
Kent, returning to the point from which it 
started. This is the first voyage on record 
that determined Britain to be an island. 
The Emperor Domitian now resolved to 
supersede Agricola in his command in North 
Britain; and he was accordingly recalled in 
the year 83, under the pretence of promoting 
him to the government of Syria, but in reality 
out of envy on account of the glory which he 
had obtained lJY the success of his arms. He 
died on the 23d of August, 93, some say, from 
poison, while others attribute his death to the 
effects of chagrin at the unfeeling treatment 
of Domitian. His countrymen lamented his 
death, and Tacitus, his son-in-law, preserve!} 
the memory of his actions and his worth in 
the history of his life. 
During the remainder of Domitian's reign, 
and that of HadIian his successor, North Britain 
appears to have enjoyed tranquillity; an infer- 
ence which may be fairly drawn from the 
silence of the Roman historians. Yet as 
Hadrian in the year 121 built a wall between 
the Solway and the Tyne, some writers have 
supposed that the Romans had been driven 
by the Caledonians out of North Britain, in 
the reign of that Emperor. But if such was 
the case, how did Lollius Urbicus, the Roman 
general, about nineteen years after Hadrian's 
wall was erected, penetrate without opposition 
to Agricola's forts between the Clrlle and the 
Forth 1 :May we not rather suppose that the 
wall of Hadrian was built for the purpos
 of 
preventing incursions into the south by the 
tribes which inhabited the country between 
that wall and the Friths1 But, be this as it 
may, little is known of the history of North 
Britain from the time of Agricola's recall till 
the year 138, when Antoninus Pius assumed 
the imperial purple. That good and sagacious 
emperor was distinguished by the care which 
he took in selecting the fittest officers for the 
government of the Roman provinces; and his 
choice, for that of Britain. fell on Lolliu
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The positive information concerning the 
transactions of this general in North Britain 
is as meagre as cmùd possibly be, the only 
clearly ascertained fact in cOllllection with his 
command being that he built a wall between 
the Forth and Clyde, very nearly on a line 
with the forts established by Agricola. " The 
meagreness of all ancient record," says Burton, 4 
"of the achievements of Lollius Urbicus is 
worthy of emphatic mention and recollection, 
because his Dame has got into the ordinary 
abridged histories which speak of it, and of ' his 
campaign in the north' as well-known events, 
of which people naturally expect fuller informa- 
tion elsewhere. The usual sources for reference 
regarding him will however be found utterly 
dumb." The story commonly given is that he 
proceeded north as far as the }'loraJ Frith, 
throwing the extensive country between Forth 
and Clyde and the }'foray Frith into the form 


PROFILE OFTJ-JE ROMAN WALL- 


of a regular Roman province, which, on the 
wortWess authority of the pseudo-Richard, was 
named Vespasiana. All this may have been 
the case, and the remains I) of Roman stations 
found throughout the wide tract just men- 
tioned give some plausibility to the conjecture; 
but there is only the most slender grounds for 
connecting them with any northern expedition 
of Lollius Urbicus. At all events we may 
very safely conclude, from the general tone 
f 
the records which remain of his and of subsf' 
quent expeditions, as w('11 as from the fact that 
they found it necessary to divide the Lowlands 
from the Highlands by a fortified wall, that 
the Romans considered the Caledonians of 
their time very troublesome, and found it ex 
ceedingly difficult if not impossible to bring 
them under their otherwise universal yoke. 
It may not be out of place to give here 
some account of the wall of Antonine. The 
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wall or rampart extended from Carriùen on 
the Forth, two miles west from Blackness, and 
about the same distance east from Bo'ness, to 
'Vest Kilpatrick on the Clyde. The date, 
which may be depended on, assigned to the 
building of the wall is between 138 and 140 
A. D. Taking the length of this wall from 
Kilpatrick on the Clyde to Caeridden or 
Carriden on the Forth, its extent would be 
39,726 Roman paces, which exactly agrees 
with the modern measurement of 36 English 
miles and 620 yards. This rampart, which 
was of earth, and rested on a stone foundation, 
was upwards of twenty feet high and four and 


4 Scotland, vol. i. p. 29. 


twenty feet thick. Along the whole extent of 
the wall there was a vast ditch or ]J1'ætenlura 
on the outward or north side, which was gene- 
rally twenty feet deep and forty feet ,,,ide, and 
which, there is reason to believe, might be 
filled with water when occasion required. 6 


/I Wilson says that beyond the Forth and Clyde 
nearly the sole traces of the presence of the Romans 
are a few earthworks, with one or two exceptions, of 
doubtful import, Ilnd some chance discoveries of pot- 
tery and coins, mostly ascribable, it may be Pl'esumed, 
to the fruitless northern expedition of Agricola, after 
the victory of Mons Grampius, or to the still more 
ineffectual one of his successor, Severus.-Prehistoric 
Annals, p. 365. 
6 On the estate of Callender, to tIH' east of Falkirk, 
dif!tinct remains of this trench are still to be seen, hI 
good preservation, n.easurillg a few hnnùred 
'ards in 
length and about 12 feet in ll
l'th. 
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This ditch anti rampart were strcngthened at }'rom inscriptions on some of the foundation 
both ends, and throughout its whole extent, by stones, which have been dug up, it appears that 
about twenty forts, three being at each extrem- the Second legion, with detachments from the 
ity, and the remainder placed between at the sixth and twentieth legions and some auxili 
distance of about two English miles from one aries, executed these vast military works, 
another; and it is highly probable that these equally creditable to their skill and persever- 
stations were designedly placed on the previous ance. Dunglas near the western extremity, 
fortifications of Agricola. The following, going and Blackness near the eastern extremity of 
from east to west, are the names and sites of the rampart, afforded the Romans commodious 
some of the stations which have been iden- harbours for their shipping, as also did Cram- 
tified:-Rough Castle, Castlecary, vVesterwood, onc1, about five miles west from Edinburgh. 
Bunhill, Auchindilmy, Kirkintilloch, Bemulie, This wall is called in the popular language of 
East Kilpatrick, Castlehill, Duntocher, 'Vest the country Grime's or Graham's Dyke. 7 In 
Kilpatrick. It will be seen that to a certain ex- 1868 a large oblong slab, in first-rate preserva- 
tent they aTe on the line of the Edinburgh and tion, was dug up at Bo'ness, in the parish of 
(aasgow railway, and throughout nearly its Kinneil (TIede's Peanfahel, "the head of the 
whole length that of the Forth and Clyde canal. wall"), containing an inscription as distinct as 
Its necessary appendage, a military road, ran be- it was on the day when it came from a Roman 
lùnd the rampart from end to end, for the use chisel. 'Ve give here a cut of this remarkable 
of the troops and for keeping up the usual stone, which is now in the Scottish Antiqua- 
communication between the stations or fortH. rian'Museum. 


Stone froro Antonine's Wall. (Copied and engraved specially for the present work.) 


'Ve have no distinct mention of the Caledo- 
nians again until the reign of Commodus, 
when, about the year 183, these troublesome 
barbarians appear to have broken through the 
northern wall, slain the general in command 
of the Roman forces, and pillaged the lowland 
country beyond. They were, however, driven 
hack by Ulpius l\Iarcellt!s, who succeeded by 
prudent management in maintaining peace for 
a number of years. In the beginning of the 
reign of Severus, ho,vever, the Caledonians 
again broke out, but were kept in check by 
Yirius Lupus, who appears to have bribcd 
rather th:]'ll beaten the barbarians into con- 
formity. 


The iTI'epressible Highlanders again broke 
out about the year 207, and this time the 
Emperor Severns himself, notwithstanding his 
bad health and old age, came from Rome to 
Britain, determined apparently to "stamp out" 
the rebellion. On hearing of his arrival the 
tribes sent deputies to him to negotiate for 
peace, but the emperor, who was of a warlike 
disposition, and fond of military glory, declined 
to entertain any proposals. 
After making the necessary preparations, 


7 There are 8everal other ('arthworks in Englaml, 
according to Chalmers (Caledonia) and Taylor (Words 
and Places), which go under the appellation of Grime'
 
Dyke or Grime's Ditch. Grime in Cornish is said tJ 
signify stTCmg; in Gaelic, u'ar, battle. 
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Severus began his march to the north in the 
year 208. He traversed the whole of North 
Britain, from the wall of Antoninus to the very 
extremity of the island, with an immense army. 
The Caledonians avoided coming to a general 
engagement with him, but kept up an inces- 
san t and ha.rassing warfare on all sides. He, 
however, brought them to sue for peace; but 
the honours of this campaign were dearly 
earned, for fifty thousand of the Romans fell a 
prey to the attacks of the Caledonians, to 
fatigue, and to the severity of the climate. 
The Caledonians soon disregarded the treaty 
which they had entered into with Severus, 
which conduct so irritated him that he gave 
orders to renew the war, and to spare neither 
age nor sex; but his son, Caracalb., to whom 
the execution of these orders was intrusted, 
\Vas more intent in plotting against his father 
and brother than in executing the revengeful 
mandate of the dying emperor, whose demise 
took place at York on the 4th February, 211, 
in the sLx:ty-sixth year of his age, and in the 
third year of his administration in Britain. 
It is in connection with this invasion that 
we first hear of the 1tfeats or 
fæatæ, who are 
mentioned by Dion Cassius, or rather his epi- 
tomiser Xiphiline, and who are supposed by 
some to have inhabited the country between 
the two walls, while others think it more 
likely that they were a part of the Caledonians, 
and inhabited the district between the Gram- 
pians and the wall of Antonine. 'Ve shall 
not, however, enter into this question here, but 
endeavour, as briefly as possible, to record all 
that is known of the remaining transactions of 
the Romans in the north of Scotland, reserving 
ot.her matters for the next chapter. 
It was not consistent with the policy by 
which Caracalla was actuated, to continue a 
war with the Caledonians; for the scene of his 
ambition lay in Rome, to which he made hasty 
preparations to depart on the death of his father. 
He therefore entered into a treaty with the Cale- 
donians by which he gave up the territories sur- 
rendered by them to his father, and abandoned 
the forts erected by him in their fastnesses. 
The whole country north of the wall of Auto- 
nine appears in fact to have been given up to 
the undisputed possession of the Caledonians 
and we hear of no more incursions by the
 


till the reign of the emperor Constantius 
Chlorus, who came to Britain in the year 306, 
to repel the Caledonians and other Picts. 8 
Their incursions were repelled by the Roman 
If'gions under Constantius, and they remained 
quiet till about the year 345, when they again 
entered the territories of the provincial Brit- 
ons; but they were compelled, it is said, again 
to retreat by Constans, son of Constantine the 
Great. 
Although these successive inroads had been 
always repelled by the superior power and dis.. 
cipline of the Romans, the Caledonians of the 
fourth century no longer regarded them in the 
formidable light in .which they had been 
viewed by their ancestors, and their genius for 
war improving every time they came in hostile 
contact with their enemies, they meditated 
the design of expelling the intruders altogether 
from the soil of North Britain. The 'wars 
which the Romans had to sustain against the 
Persians in the East, and against the Germans 
on the frontiers of Gaul, favoured the plan of 
the Caledonians; and having formed a treaty 
with the Scots, whose name is mentioned for 
the first time in history in this connection by 
Amm.ianus 1tIarcellinus, they, in conjunction 
with thcir new allies, about the year 360 in- 
vaded the Roman territories and committed 
many depredations. Julian, who commanded 
the Roman army on the Rhine, despatched 
Lupicinus, all able military commander, to do- 
fend the province against the Scots and Picts, 
but he was recalled before he had done much 
. to repel them. 
The Picts-who on this occasion are men- 
tioned by Ammianus Marcellinus 9 as being di- 
vided into two nations, the Dicaledones and 
Vecturiones-and Scots, being joined by the 
Attacots, "a warlike race of men," and the 
Saxons, numbers of whom appear at this early 
period to have settled in Britain, made another 
attack on the Roman provinces in the year 


8 The first writer who mentions the Picls is Eumen- 
ius, the orator, who was a Professor at Autun, and who, 
in a panegyric pronounced. by him !n the year. 29!, 
mentions the Piets along wIth the Irzsh, and agam, In 
308, in a panegyric pronounced by him on Constans, 
speaks of the Caledonians and other Piets. This is 
one of the passages mainly relied on by those w110 
consirlpr tlJe Caledonians and Picts to have been thl) 
SRme people. 
9 Am. Mar., xx\"ii.. 8. 
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3ô-!, on the accession of Valentinian. These 
Itppear to have made their way as far south as 
London, and it required all the valour and 
skill of Theodosius the Elder, father of the em- 
peror of that name, who was sent to Britain in 
the year 367, to repel this aggression, and to 
repair the great ravages committed by the bar- 
barians. The next outbreak occurred about 
the year 398, when the Picts and Scots again 
broke loose and ravaged the provinces, being 
repelled by a legion sent over by the great 
Stilicho, in answer to the petition of the help- 
less provincials for assistance. 
In the beginning of the fifth century the 
enervated Romanized Britons again appear to 
have been subjected to the tender mercies of 
their wicked northern neighbours; and in re- 
ply to their cry for help, Honorius, in 416, sent 
over to their relief a single legion, which drove 
back the intruders. The Romans, as is well 
known, engrossed by overwhelming troubles 
nearer home, finally abandoned Britain about 
the year 446, advising the inhabitants, who 
were suffering from the ravages of the Picts 
and Scots, to protect themselves by retiring 
behind and keeping in repair the wall of Se- 
verus. 
Such is a brief account of the transactions of 
the Romans in Britain so far as these were con- 
nected with the Highlands of Scotland. That 
energetic and insatiable people doubtless left 
their mark on the country and its inhabitants 
south of the Forth and Clyde, as the many 
Roman remains which exist there at the pres_ 
ent day testify. The British provincials, in- 
deed, appear in the end to have been utterly 
enervated, and, in the worst sense, Roman- 
iz('d, so that they became an easy prey to their 
Saxon helpers. It is quite evident, however, 
that the inhabitants of Caledonia proper, the 
tlistrict beyond the wall of Antonine, were to 
a very slight extent, if at all, influenced by the 
Roman invasion. Whether it was from the 
nature of the people, or from the nature of the 
country which they inhabited, or from both 
combined, they appear to have been equally 
impervious to Roman force and Roman cul- 
ture. The best services that their enemies 
rendered to the Caledonians or Picts were that 
they forced them to unite against the common 
foe thus contributing towards the foundation 


of a future kingdom; and that they gave them 
a training in arms such as the Caledonians 
could never have obtained, had they not been 
brought into collision with the best-trainell 
soldiers of the world in their time. 
We have in what precedes mainly followed 
only one thread in the very intricate web 
formed by the early history of the Highlands, 
which, to a certain extent at this period, is the 
history of Scotland; but, as will have been 
seen, there are various other threads which 
join in from time to time, and which, after 
giving a short account of the traces of the Ro- 
man invasion still existing in the Highlands, 
we shall endeavour to catch up and follow out 
as far as possible. 
It is not necessary in a history of the High- 
lands of Scotland, as we have defined that tenn, 
that much space should be given to an ac- 
count of Roman remains; for, as we have al- 
ready said, these Italian invaders appear never 
to have obtained anything like a firm footing 
in that rugged district, or made any definite or 
characteristic impression on its inhabitants. 
" The vestiges whence it is inferred that th\.
 
Empire for a time had so far established itself 
in Scotland as to bring the natives over to the 
habits of peaceftù citizens, belong almost ex- 
clusively to the country south of Antonine's 
wall, between the Forth and Clyde. Coin!' 
and weapons have been found farther north, 
but scarcely any vestige of regular settlement. 
K one of the pieces of Roman Sctùpture found 
in Scotland belong to the districts north of tlw 
wall. It is almost more significant still, that 
of the very considerable number of Scottish 
Roman inscriptions in the various collections, 
only one was found north of the wall, and that 
in the strongly-fortified station of Ardoch, 
where it commemorated that it was dedicated 
to the memory of a certain Ammonius Damio- 
nis. 1 On the othcr hand, it is in that unsub- 
dued district that the memorials of Roman con- 
quest chiefly abound." 2 
The whole of Britain was intersected by RCI- 
man ways, and as, wherever a Roman army 
went, it was preceded by pioneers who cleareù 
and made a durable road to facilitate its march, 
there can be no doubt that the north of Scot- 


1 .Wilson's Prehist. Annals. 
!I Burton's Scotland, vol. i. p. ï 4. 
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lant! was to a considerable extent intersected 
by highwaJs during the invasion of Agricola, 
J.ollius Urbicus, and Severns. One road at 
least can be traced as far north as A berdeen- 
shire, and is popularly known in some districts 
as the Lang Causeway. This road appears to 
have issued from the wall of Antonine, passed 
through Camelon, the Roman port on the Car- 
ron, and pushing straight forward, according to 
the Roman custom, across the Carron, it pur- 
sued its course in a general north-east direction 
through Stirling, Perth, by Ardoch, through 
Forfar and Kincardine, to about Stonehaven. 
It would appear that there are traces of Ro- 
man roaùs even farther north. Between the 
rivers Don and Uric in Aberdeenshire, on the 
eastern side of Bennachee, there exists an an- 
cient road known in the country by the name 
of the ft'Iaiden Causeway, a name by which 
some of the Roman roa(ls in the north of Eng- 
land are distinguished. This proceeds from 
Bennachee whereon there is said to have been 
a hill-fort, more than the distance of a mile 
into the woods of Pitodrie, when it disappears: 
it is paved with stones, and is about fourteen 
feet wide. Still farther north, from Forres to 
the ford of Cromdale on the Spey, there has 
been long known a road of very ancient con- 
struction, pointing to Cromdale, where the 
Romans may have furded the Spey. Various 
traces of very ancient roads are still to be seen 
hy Corgarf and through TIraemar: the tradition 
of the people in Strathdee and Braemar, sup- 
ports the idea that there are remains of Roman 
roads which traverse the country between the 
Don and the Dee. Certain it is, that there are 
obvious traces of ancient roads which cross the 
wild districts between Strathdon and Strath- 
dee, though it is impossible to ascertain whf'n 
or by whom these ancient roads were con- 
structed, in such directions, throughout such a 
r.ountry. 
Along these roads there were without doubt 
many camps and stations, as it is well known 
that the Romans never halted even for a single 
night, without entrenching thomselves behind 
secure fortifications. There are many remains 
of what arc supposed to have been Roman 
camps still pointed out in various places north 
of the line occupied by Antonine's wall. These 
arc well known even to the peasantry, and arc 


generally treated with respect. The line vf 
these camps reaches as far as the counties of 
Aberdeen and Inverness, the most important 
of them, however, being found in Strathallall, 
Strathearn, and Strathmore. Bosides the most 
important of these camps, that at Ardoch, 
traces of many others have been found. There 
was one on the river Earn, about six miles east 
of .Ardoch, which would command the middle 
part of Strathearn lying between the Ochil 
hills on the south and the river Almond on 
the north. Another important station is sUII- 
posed to have been established near Callander, 
where, on a tongue of land formed by the junc- 
tion of the rivers Strathgartney and Strathyre, 
the two sources of the Teith, are seen the ('111- 
})ankments referred to by Scott S as 


" The mouldering lines 
Where Rome, the empress of the world, 
Of yore her eagle wings unfurled." 4 


Another ramp is placed at Dalgenross, near 
the confluence of the Ruchel and the Earn, 
which, with Bochastle, would command the 
western district of Strathearn. Another im- 
portant station was the East FinJoch, at the 
south sidb of the Almond; it guarded the only 
practicable passage through the mOlmtains 
northward, to an extent of thirty miles from 
east to west. The Roman camp here was placed 
on a high ground, defended by water on two 
sides, and by a morass with a steep bank on 
the other two sides. It was about one hundred 
and eighty paces long, and eighty broad, and 
was surrounded by a strong earthen wall nearly 
twelve feet thick, part of which still remains. 
The trenches are still entire, and in some places 
six feet deep. 
On the eastern side of Strathearn, and be- 
tween it and the Forth, are the remains of Ro- 
man posts; and at Ardargie a Roman camp 
was established with the design, it is supposed, 
of guarding the passage through the Ochil hills, 
by the valley of May water. Another camp 
at Gleneagles secured the passage of the same 
hills through Glendevon. 1Vith the design of 
guarding the narrow, but useful passage from 


3 Lady of the Lake. 
4 According to Burton, however, these are Ly some 
geologists set down as a geological ph..nomcnon.- 
Hi
t. of Scot. i. ï5. 
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the middle Highlands, westward through Glen- 
lyon to Argyle, the Romans fixed a post at 
}'ortingal, about sixteen miles north-west from 
the station at East-Findoch. 
A ùifferent line of posts became necessary 
to secure Angus and the Mearns. At Coupar 
Angus, on the east side of the Isla, about seven 
miles east from Inchtuthel, stood a Roman 
camp, of a square form, of twenty acres within 
the ramparts. This camp commanded the pas- 
sage down Strathmore, between the Siedlaw 
hills on the south-east, and the Isla on the 
north-west. On Campmoor, little more than 
a mile south from Coupar Angus, appear the re- 
mains of únothor Roman fort. The great camp 
of Battledyke stood about eighteen miles north- 
east from Coupar Angus, being obviously placed 
there to guard the passage from the Highlands 
through Glen Esk and Glen Prosen. About 
eleven and a-half miles north-east of the camp 
at Battledykes was another Roman camp, the 
remains of which may still be traced near the 
mansion-house of Keithock. This camp is 
known by the name of '\Vardikcs. The coun- 
try below the Siedlaw hills, on the north side 
of the estuary of Tay, was guarded by a Roman 
camp near Invergowrie, which had a communi- 
cation on the north-east with the camp at 
Harefaulds. This camp, which was about two 
hundred )'ards square, and fortified with a high 
rampart and a spacious ditch, stood about two 
miles west from Dundee. 
Traces of a number of others have been 
found, but we need not go farther into detail. 
This account of the Roman transactions in 
S
otland would, however, be incomplete with- 
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l:'oman Camp at Ardoch as it appeared in 1755. 
LStual"t's Caledonia Romana.l 


out a more partictùar notice of the well-known 
camp at Ardoch. Ardoch village, in Perth- 
shire, lies on the east side of Knaigwater, ten 
miles north from Stirling, and is about two 
miles from the Greenloaning station of the 
Caledonian railway, the site of the camp be- 
ing a little distance to the north-wf'st of thp 
village. As this station guarded the principal 
inlet into the interior of Caledonia, the Romans 
were particularly anxious to fortify so advan- 
tageous a position. "The situation of it," says 
the writer of the Old Statistical Account of 
l\Iuthill, "gave it many advantages; being on 
the north-west side of a deep moss that runs 
a long way eastward. On the west side, it i8 
parlly defended by the steep bank of the watt'r 
of Knaik; which bank rises perpendicularly 
between forty and fifty feet. The north and 
east sides were most exposed; and there we 
find very partictùar care was taken to secure 
them.. The ground on the east is pretty regu- 
lar, and descends by a gentle slope from tho 
lines of fortification, which, on that side, con- 
sists of five rows of ditches, perfectly entire, 
and running parallel to one another. These 
altogether are about fifty-five yards in breadth. 
On the north side, there is an equal number 01 
lines and ditches, but twenty yards broader 
than the former. On the west, besides the 
steep precipices above mentioned, it was de- 
fended by at least two ditches. One is stilJ 
visible; the others have probably been filled 
up, in making the great military road from 
Stirling to the north. The side of th\; camp, 
lying to the southward, exhibits to the anti- 
quary a less pleasing prospect. Here the pea- 
s
mt's rugged hand has laid in ruins a great 
part of the lines; so that it may be with pro- 
priety said, in the words of a Latin poet, 'Jam 
seges est, ubi Troja fuit.' The area of the 
camp is an oblong of 140 yards, by 125 within 
the lines. The general's quarter rises abovE' 
the level of the camp, but is not in the centre. 
It is a regtùar square, each side being exactly 
twenty yards. At present it exhibits evident 
marks of having been enclosed with a stone 
wall, and contains the foundation of a house, ten 
yards by seven." There are two other encamp- 
ments adjoining, having a communication 
with one another, and containing about 130 
acres of grounù. A suMerranean passage is 
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from the south of Britain 
 'Vas the whole of 
Scotland, in the time of Agricola, occupied by 
one people, or by a mixed race, or by various 
races 
 'V ere the Picts and Caledonians the 
same people 
 'Vhat is the meaning and origin 
of Pict, and was Caledonia a native appellation 1 
'Vhat were the localities of the Northern amI 
Southern Picts 
 ,Tho were the Scots 
 What 
was the nature of the union of the Scots and 
Picts under Kenneth MacAlpin 
 
The notices of the early inhabitants of the 
Highlands in the contemporary Roman his- 
torians are so few, the information given so 
meagre and indefinite, and the ecclesiastical 
historians of a later time are so full of miracle 
myth, and hearsay, and so little to be depended 
on, that it appears to us almost impossible, with 
the materials at present within the historian's 
reach, to arrive at anything like a satisfactory 
answer to the above questions. The impression 
left after reading much that has been written 
on various sides, is one of dissatisfaction and 
bewilderment,-dissatisfaction with the far- 
fetched and irrelevant arguments frequently 
THE preceding chapter has been occupied almost adduced, and the unreliable authorities quoted, 
entirely with an accolmt of the transactions of and bewilderment amid the dust-cloud of words 
the Romans in the north of Scotland, and it is with which anyone who ent.ers this debataltle 
now our duty to go back and narrate what is land is sure to be enveloped. " It is scarcely 
known of the internal history of the Highlands necessary to observe, that there are few point..c:: 
during the time of the Romans. In doing so we of etlmology on which historians and antiqua- 
are brought face to face with certain much agi- ries have been more at variance with each 
tated questions which have for centuries engaged other, than respecting the real race of those 
the attention of antiquaries, and in the ÙÏ8cus- inhabitants of a portion of Caledonia popularly 
sion of which many blùky tomes have been known by the designation of Picts. The diffi- 
written and incredible acrimony displayed. cuIty arising from this discrepancy of opinion 
To enter with anything like minuteness into is increased by the scanty and Ullsatisfactory 
this discussion would occupy more space than nature of the materials now available to those 
can be devoted to the entire history, anù, more- who wish to form an independent judgment. 
over, wOlùd be out of place in a popular work 
 0 connected specimen of the Pictish language 
like the present, and distasteful to most of its has been preserved; nor has any ancient au- 
readers. The following are some of the much- thor who knew them from personal observa- 
discussed questions referred to:- \Tho were tion, stated in direct terms that they approxi- 
the original inhabitants of Caledonia 1 To what mated to one adjoining tribe more than another. 
race did they belong-were they Gothic or They are indeed associated with the Scots or 
Celtic
 and if Celtic, were they Cymric or Gae- Irish as joint plunderers of the colonial Bri- 
lic 
 'Vhen did they enter Scotland, and whence tons; and the expression of Gildas that they 
did they come-from the opposite continent, or I differed in some degree from the Scots in their 
customs, might seem to imply that they did 
bear an analogy to that nation in certain re- 
spects. Of course, where there is such a lack 
of ùirect evidence, there is more scope for con. 


said to have extended from the prætorium 
under the bed of the Knaik. Not far north of 
tlús station, on the way to Crieff, may be traced 
three temporary Roman camps of different sizes. 
Portions of the ramparts of these camps still 
exist. A mile west of Ardoch, an immense 
cairn lately existed, 182 feet long, 45 broad at 
the base, and 30 feet in sloping height. A 
human skeleton, 7 feet long, ill a stone coffin, 
was found in it. Ii 
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ð For more minute descriptions of this camp, as well 
as for further details concerning the Roman transac- 
tions in Scotland, consult Roy's 
[ilitary .A ntiquities, 
Gough's Camden (under 8trathearn). Stuart's Cale- 
donia R01nana" Burton's History of Scotland. 
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jecture; and the Picts are proLounced by dif- 
ferent investigators of their history to have 
been Germans, Scandinavians, 'Velsh, Gael, or 
something distinct from all the four. The ad- 
vocates of the German hypothesis rest chiefly 
on Tacitus's description of their physical con- 
formation. Dr. Jamieson, assmning that the 
present Lowland Scotch dialect was derived 
from them, sets them down as Scandinavians; 
Bishop Lloyd and Camden conceive them to 
have been of Celtic race, probably related to 
the Britons; Chalmers, the author of 'Caledo- 
nia,' regards them as nothing more than a 
tribe of Cambrians or 'Yelsh; while Skene, 
one of the latest authors on the subject, thinks 
he has proved th,lt they were the ancestors of 
the present race of Scottish Higlùanders." 6 
II The earliest known name applied to Britain 
is fOtmd in a treati::e on the "\V orld ascribed to 
Aristotle, in which the larger island is called 
I Albinn, and Ireland referred to as Ierne; and 
it is worthy of notice that at the present day 
the former is the n!'1ille applied to Scotland by 
the Highlanders, who call themselves the Gael 
Albi71nich. The first author, however, who 
gives us any information about the early in- 
habitants of the north part of Scotland is 
Tacitus, who, in his Life of Agricola, devotes 
a few lines, in a parenthetical way, to charac- 
terising each of the great divisions of the 
people who, in the time of that general, in- 
habited Britain. Tacitus tells us that in his 
time the inhabitants of Britain differed in the 
habit and make of their bodies, and from the 
ruddy locks and large limbs of the Caledonians 
he inferred that they were of German origin. j 
This glimpse is clear enough, but tantalizing 
in its meagreness and generality. 'Vhat does 
Tacitus mean by German-does he use it in 
the same sense as we do at the present day7 
Does he mean by Caledonia the whole of the 
country north of the Forth and Clyde, or does 
it apply only to that district-Fife, Forfar, the 
east of Perth, &c.-with the inhabitants of 
which bis father-in-law came in contact1 We 
find Ptolemy the geographer, who floUl'ishcd 
about the middle of the 2d century A. D., men- 
tioning the Caledonians as one of the many 
tribes which in his time inhabited the north of 


6 Garnett's Philologi.cal Essays, p. 196. 
7 Agricola xi. 


J. 


Scotland. The term Caledonians is supposed 
by some authorities to have been derived from 
a native word signifying "men of the woods," 
or the inhabitants of the woody cOtmtry; this, 
however, is mere conj ecture. 
The next writer who gives any definite in- 
formation as to the inhabitants of Caledonia i
 
Dion Cassius, who flourished in the early part 
of the 3d century, and who wrote a history of 
Rome which has come down to us in a very 
imperfect state. Of the latter part, containing 
an account of Britain, we possess only an epi- 
tome made by Xiphilinus, an ecclesiastic of 
the 11th century, and which of course is very 
meagre in its details. The following are the 
particulars given by this writer concerning the 
early inhabitants of north Britain. "Of the 
Britons the two most ample nations are the 
Caledonians and the 
læatae; for the names of 
the rest refer for the most part to these. The 
Mæatae inhabit very near the walls which 
divides the island into two parts; the Caledo. 
nians are after these. Each of them inhabit 
mountains, very rugged and wanting water, 
and also desert fields, ftill of marshes: they 
have neither castles nor cities, nor dwell in 
any: they live on milk and by hunting, and 
maintain themselves by the fruits of the trees: 
for fishes, of which there is a very great and 
numberless quantity, they never taste: they 
dwell naked in tents and without shoes: they 
use wives in common, and whatever is born to 
them they bring up. In the popular state 
they are governed, as for the most part: they 
rob on the highway most willingly: they war 
in chariots: horses they have, small and fleet; 
their infantry, also, are as well most swift at 
running, as most brave in pitched battle. 
Their arms are a shield and a short spear, in 
the upper part whereof is an apple of brass, 
that, while it is shaken, it may terrify the 
enemies with the sounù: they have likewise 
daggers. They are able to bear hunger, cold, 
and aU affiictions; for they merge themselves 
in marshes, and there remain many days, hav- 
ing only their head out of water: and in woods 
are nourished by the bark and roots of trees. 
But a certain kind of. food they prepare for all 
occasions, of which if they take as much as 'tl
e 


8 The wall of Antoniue. 
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size' of a single bean, they are in nowise ever 
wont to hunger or thirst."9 
}'rom this we learn that in the 3d century 
there were two divisions of the inhabitants of 
the Highlands, knovrn to the HOlllans as the 
Caledonians and Mæats or :M:æatae, the latter 
very probably inhabiting the southern part of 
that territory, next to the wall of Antonine, 
and the former the district to the north of this. 
ÅS to ,yhether these were Latinized forms of 
native names, or names imposed by the Ro- 
mans themselves, we have no means of judg- 
ing. The best writers on this subject tlùnk 
that the Caledonians and }':1:æats were two 
di visions of the same people, both living to the 
north of the Forth and Clyde, although Innes, l 
and one or two minor writers, are of opinion 
that the Mæats were provincial Britons who 
inhabited the country between the wall of 
Hadrian and that of Antonine, known as the 
province of Valentia. However, with Skene,2 
Mr. Joseph Robertson, and other able authori- 
ties, we are inclined to tlùnk that the evidence 
is in favour of their being the inhabitants of 
the southern portion of Caledonia proper. 
Herodian,3 who wrote about A. D. 240, 
t.ells us that the Caledonians were in the habit 
of marking or painting their bodies with figures 
of animals, and that they wore no clothes in 
order that these figures might be preserved and 
exhibited 
The next reference made by a Rom:m writer 
to the inhabitants of Caledonia we find in a 
panegyric pronounced in his presence on the 
Emperor Constantius Chlorus, by Eumenius, a 
professor of rhetoric at Augustodunum (Autun) 
in Gatù, in the year 296 or 297, who speaks of 
the Britons, in the time of Cæsar, having been 
attacked by the half-naked Piefs and Irish. 
To what people the orator meant to apply the 
term Picts, arotmd which there has clustered 
so mu
h acrimonious disputation, we learn from 
another oration pronounced by him on the same 
emperor, before his son Constantine, in the 
year 309, in wlùch, recording the actions of 
Constantius, he speaks of the woods and 
marshes of the Caledonian$ and other Piefs. 


\) Dio L.713, c. 12, as quotcJ in IUtson's Annals, 
p. II. 
I Critical Essay, ch. ii. 

 Highlanders. 
· Book iii. 


After tIris no further mention is made of t119 
Caledonians by any Roman writer, but towarùs 
the end of the 4th century Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, in olùs account of the Roman transactions 
in Britain, speaks of the Picts in conjunction 
with the Saxons, Scots, and Attacots harassing 
the provincial Britons about the year 364. 
Further on he informs us that at this time the 
Picts were divided into two tribes or nations, 
the Dicaledones and Vecturiones, remarking, 
at the same time, that "the Attacots were a 
warlike race of men, and the Sccts a people 
much given to wandering, and in the habit of 
ravaging or laying waste the districts into 
which they came."4 
Claudian the poet, writing, about 397, in 
praise of Honorius, mentions, among other ac- 
tions of Theodosius, the grandfather of that 
emperor, his having subdued the Picts, who 
were fitly so named,5 and makes various other 
references to tlùs people and the Scots, which 
show that these two in combination were 
troubling the Roman provincials not a little. 6 
Such are most of the scanty details given by 
the only contemporary lùstorians who take any 
notice of the inhabitants of North Britain; anrl 
the unprejudiced reader will see that the foun- 
dation thus afforded upon which to construC't 
any elaborate theory is so narrow that every 
such theory must resemble a pyramid standing 
on its apex, liable at the slightest touch to 
topple over and be shattered to pieces. It ap- 
pcars to us that all the conclusions which it is 
safe to draw from the few facts stated by the 
contemporary Roman historians are, that at the 
commencement of the Christian era Caledonia. 
proper, or the Highlands, was inhabited by a 
people or peoples apparently considerable in 
number, and who in all probability had been 
settled there for a considerable time, part of 
whom at least were known to the Romans by 
the name of Caledonians. That these Calc- 


4 "Scotti per diversa vagantes, mnlta popula.- 
bantur." Am. Mar. xxvii. 8. 
5 H --Nec falso nomine Pirtos 
Erlomuit. " 
II "Venit et extremis legio prætenta Britannis 
Quæ Seoto dat fræna truci, ferroque notatas 
Perlegit exangues Scoto moriente figuras."- 
De bello Uelico, v. 416. 
Thus rendered by Ritson :- 
The legion came, o'er distant Britains placed. 
Which bIidles the fierce Scot, and bloodless figurCR 
With iron markeù, views in the dying Piet. 
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donians, those of them at any rate with whom 
Agricola came in contact in the first century, 
were red or fair haired and large limbed, from 
which Tacitus inferred that they were of Ger- 
lllan extraction. In the beginning of the third 
century there were at least two divisions of the 
inhabitants of Caledonia,-the Caledonians and 
l\Iæats,-the former inhahiting the country to 
the north of the Grampians, and the latter, in 
all probability, that to the south and south- 
east of these mountains. They appear to have 
been in many respects in a condition little re- 
moved from that of savages, although they 
must have made wonderful attainments in the 
manufacture of implements of war. 
In the latter part of the third century we 
fuund the Highlanders spoken of under a new 
name, Pieti, which the Roman historians at 
least, undoubtedly understood to be the Latin 
word meaning' painted,'7 and which all the 
best modern writers believe to have been im- 
posed by the Romans themselves, from the fact 
that the indomitable Caledonians had retained 
t.he custom of self-painting after all the Roman- 
ized Britons had given it up. There is the 
strongest probability that the Caledonians 
spoken of as Picts by Eumenius were the same 
as the Caledonians. of Tacitus, or that the 
Caledonians and Picts were the same people 
under different names. The immediate cause 
for this change of name we have no means of 
asce:rtaining. It is in every way improbable 
that the Picts were a new people, who had 
come in upon the Caledonians, and supplanted 
them some time after Agricola's invasion. The 
Romans were constantly coming into contact 
with the Caledonians from the time of Agri- 
cola till they abandoned Britain entirely, and 
had such a supplantation taken place, it cer- 
tainly could not have been done quietly, and 
without the cognizance of the Romans. But 
we find no mention in any contemporary his- 
torian of any such commotion, and we know 
that the inhabitants of the Highlands never 
ceased to harass the British provincials, show- 
ing that they were not much taken up with 
any internal disturbance. Indeed, writers who 
adopt the most diverse opinions on other 
points in connection with the Pictish question 


7 The name given by the Irish Annalists to the Picts 
k Cruüh/:u, said by some to mean" variegated." 


are all agreed as to this, that the Caledonians 
and Picts were the same people. 8 
1Ve learn further from our authorities, that 
towards the end of the fourth century the in- 
habitants of Caledonia were known to the 
Romans under the names of Dicaledones awl 
Vecturiones, it being conjectured that these 
correspond to the Caledonians and Mæats of 
Dio, and the Northern and Southern Picts of a 
later period. The connection of the latter 
part of the word Di-caledones with Caledonii id 
evident, although the significance of the first 
syllable is doubtful,-some authorities conjec- 
turing that it is the Gaelic word du, meaning 
"genuine." It appears at all events to be es- 
tablished that dUl'ing the early history of the 
Highlands, whatBver other divisions may have 
existed among the inhabitants, those dwellillg 
to the north and those dwelling to the south 
of the Grampians were two separate confeder- 
acies, and were known by distinct lIames. 
Another not unimportant fact to be learned 
from the Roman historians in relation to the 
Picts or Caledonians is, that about the ll1idcUe 
of the 4th century they were assisted by the 
Attacots, Saxons, and Scots. As to who the 
Attacots were it is now impossible to conjec- 
ture with anything like certainty, there being no 
sufficient reason for believing that they were 
allied to the Irish Scots. It is well enough 
known who the Saxons were, but how they 
came at this early period to be acting in conccrt 
with the Picts it is difficult to say. It is pos- 
sible that numbers of them may have effected 
a settlement, even at this early period, in North 
Britain, although it is more likely that they 
were roving adventurers, who had left their 
homes, from choice or on compulsion, to try 
their fortune in Britain. They were probably 
the first droppings of the abundant shower 
that overwhelmed South Britain a century 
later. The Romans at this period had an offi- 
cer with the title of "Comes litoris Saxonici 
per Britanniam j" and Claudian, in his praises 
of Stilicho, introduces Britain, saying- 


" Hlius effectum curis, ne bella timerem 
Scotica, ne l>ictum tremerem, ne littore toto 
Prospicerem dubiis venturum Saxona ventis." 


8 The only important exception is Ritson, whm.;a 
nrguments, like those of his opponent Pinkerton, COIl- 
sist mostly of virulcnt language and vehement assertion 
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It is interesting to notice that this 9 is the 
first mention made of the Scots in connection 
with what is now Scotland; but whether there 
were settlements of them at this time among 
the Picts, or whether they had come over from 
Ireland for the purpose of assisting the latter 
to harass the Romans, it is difficult to say. 
Probably, as was the case with the Saxons, 
these were the harbingers of the great migra- 
tion that reached its culmination about a cen- 
turyand a half later. They appear, from what 
Amlllianus says, to have been at this t.ime a 
set of destructive vagabonds. '\Ve shall have 
more to say about them further on. 
From the general tone of these contemporary 
Roman historians we learn that, whether Celtic 
or Gothic, these Picts or Caledonians were a 
hardy, indomitable, determined rare, with a 
strong love of liberty and of the country in 
which they dwelt, and a resolution never to be 
subject to the greedy Roman. Comparatively 
few and barbarous as they were, they caused 
the Romans far more trouble than all the rest 
of Britain together; to conquer the latter and 
Romanize it appears to have been compara- 
tively smooth work, but the Italians acknow- 
ledged the Highlanclers invincible by building 
walls and other fortificationR, and maintaining 
extra garrisons to protect the provincials from 
their fierce and wasting inroads. 'Vhether the 
present Highlanders are the descendants of 
these or not, they certainly possess many 
of their qualities. 
It will have been seen that the Roman his- 
torians give us almost no clue to what we now 
deem of most interest and importance, the 
place of the early inhabitants among the fami- 
lies of men, the time and manner of their 
arrival, the language they spoke, and their 
internal history generally. Of course the re- 
cords of contemporaries stand in the first place 
of importance as evidences, and although we 
have other sources, historical, linguistic, and 
antiquarian, which shed a little light upon the 
subject, these, for various reasons, must be used 
with great caution. The only statement ap- 
proaching to anything like a hint as to t.he 
origin of the Caledonians is that of Tacitus, 
referring to t.heir ruddy locks and large limbs 


II In Amm. Mar. 


as an evidence of their German origin. There 
is no reason to doubt that those with whom 
Agricola came in contact were of this make and 
complexion, which, at the present day, me 
generally held to be indicative of a Teutoni<: 
origin; whereas the true Celt is popularly be.- 
lieved to be of a small make and dark corn. 
plexion. 1 It may have been, that in Agricola'
 
time the part of the country into which he 
penetrated was occupied by considerable num- 
hers of Teutons, who had effected a settlement 
either by force, or by favour of the prior in 
habitants. The statement of Tacitus, however, 
those who uphold the Celtic theory endea,your 
to explain away. 
'\Ve may safely say then, that with regard to 
all the most important points that have ex- 
cited the curiosity of modern enquirers, thu 
only contemporary historians to whom we call 
appeal, leave us almost entirely in the dark. 
The writers, next in order of importance to 
whom an appeal is made as witnesses in this 
perplexing case, are the ecclesiastical chroni- 
clers, the chief of whom are Gildas, Adamnan, 
Bede, N ennius. "Much of the error into 
which former wri ters have been led, has arisen 
from an improper use of these authors; they 
sholùd be consulted exclusively as contempor- 
ary historians-whatever they assert as exist- 
ing or occurring in their own time, or shortly 
before it, we may receive as true; but when 
we consider the perverted learning of that 
period, and the little information which the)" 
appear to have possessed of the traditions of 
the people around them, we ought to reject 
their fables or fanciful origins as altogether un- 
deserving of credit."2 Though this dictum 
may perhaps be too sweeping, still anyone who 
examines the authors referred to for himself, 
must admit that it is in the main just. It is 
well known that these writers exercise little or 
no discrimination in the composition of their 
narratives, that tradition, miracle, and observed 
fact are placed side by side, as all equally worthy 
of belief. Even Bede, the most reliable and 


I It is a curious fact that these latter are, among the 
peasantry of Scotland, the distinctiv
 c
aracteris!ics of 
the Picts or Pechts, who, however, It IS not unlIkely, 
may be popularly confounded with the Brownie
, 
especiaUy as, in Perthshire at any ra
e, they are saId 
always to have done their work while others Wfole 
aslepp. 
:I Skene's Highlander!:, vol i. p. 2. 
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cautious of these early chroniclers, li ved as long 
after some of the events of which he professes 
to give an account, as we of the present day do 
after the time of the Crusades; almost his sole 
authority being traùition or hearsay. 
Iore- 
over, the knowledge which these writers had 
of the di
tinction between the various races of 
mankind was so very hazy, the tcrms they use 
are to us so comparatively unintelligible, and 
the information they ùo contain on the points 
in dispute so brief, vague, and parenthetical, 
that their value as authorities is reduced almost 
to a minimum. 
"llOever was the author of the work De 
Euidio Britanniæ, one of the latest and most 
acute writers 3 on ethnology has sho1\'ll that he 
is almost totally unworthy of credit, the sources 
of his information being exceedingly suspicious, 
and his statements proved to be false by com- 
parison with trustworthy contemporary Roman 
historians. There is every reason to believe 
that the so-called Gildas-for by:Mr. 'Vright 4 
he has been reduced to a nomin1's umbra- 
lived and wrote about the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury A.D., so that, had he used ordinary dili- 
gence and discrimination, he might have been of 
considerable assistance in enabling us to solve 
the perplexing mystery of the Pictish question. 
But indeed we have no right to look for much 
history in the work of Gildas, as it professes 
to be merely a complaint "on the general de- 
struction of every thing that is good, and the 
general growth of evil throughout the land;" 
it is his pnrpose, he says, "to relate the deeds 
of an indolent and slothful race, rather than 
the exploits of those who have been valiant in 
the field." 5 So far as the origin and early 
history of the Picts is concerned, Gildas is of 
almost no value whatever, the only time he 
mentions the Picts being incidentally to notice 
an invasion they had made into the Roman 
provinces. 6 If we can trust him, the Picts 
and their allies, the Scots, must have becn 
very fierce enemies to deal with. They went 
about, he tells us, almost entirely destitute of 
clothes, having their faces covered with bushy 
hair, and were in the habit of dragging the 
poor enervated Britons from the top of their 


1\ L. O. Pike, The English and their Origin, ch. i. 
4 Biographia Britannica Literaria, yol. i. 
r;Gildas,1. 6 Id., 19. 


protecting wall with hooked weapons, slaughter- 
ing them without mercy. Some writers infer 
from this narrative that, during the Roman oc- 
cupation, no permanent settlement of Scots had 
been effected in present Scotland, but that the 
Scots who assisted the Picts came over from 
their native Scotland (Ireland) for that pur- 
pose; he tells us that the Scots came from the 
north-west, and the Picts from the north. 7 
" Korth-west" here, however, would apply 
quite as well to Argyle as to Ireland. 
The writer next in chronological order from 
whom we derive any information of conse- 
quence concerning the Picts is Adamnan, a 
member of the early Irish Church, who was 
born in the county of Donegal about the 
year 625, elected abbot of Iona in 679, and 
who died in the year 704. Adamnan wrote 
a life of his great predecessor St. Columba, 
in which is contained much information con- 
cerning that great missionary's labours among 
the Northern Picts; and although he narrates 
many stories which are palpably incredible, 
still the book contains much w1lÏch may 
with confidence be accepted as fact. In con- 
nection with the questions under consideration, 
we lE'arn that, in the time of Columba and 
Adamnan, there were-as formerly, in the t
e 
of the Roman writers-two divisions of the 
Picts, known in the 7th century and afterwards 
as the Northern and Southern Picts. Adam- 
Han informs us that Columba's mission was to 
the Northern Picts alone,-the southern divi- 
sion baving been converted by St. Ninian ill 
the 5th century. There has been much ùispu- 
tation as to the precise district inhabited by 
each of these two divisions of the Picts,-some 
maintaining that the southern division occupied 
the country to the south of the Forth and Clyde, 
while the Northern Picts occupied the whole 
district to the north of these estuaries. The 
best authorities, however, are of opinion that 
both divisions dwelt to the north of Antonine's 
wall, and were divided from each other by the 
Grampians. 
What more immediately concerns our pres- 
cnt purpose is a passage in Adamnan's work in 
which he speaks of Columba preaching to the 
Piets through an interpreter. Now Columl>3 


7 Giidas, 14. 
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was an Irish :::5cot., whose native tongue was 
Gaelic, and it is from this argued that the Picts 
to whom he preached must have spoken a differ- 
ent language, or at least dialect, and belonged 
to a different race or trihe from the saint him- 
self. 1\Ir. Skene,8 who ably advocates the 
Uaelic origin of the Picts, perceiving this diffi- 
Clùty, endeavours to explain away the force of 
the passage by making it mean that Columba 
"interpreted or explained the word of God, 
that is, the Bible, which, being written in 
Latin, would doubtless require to be interpreted 
to them." The passage as quoted by Skene is, 
" V erbo Dei per interpretorem recepto." Gar- 
hett, however, one of the most c0mpetent and 
randid writers on this question in its philologi- 
cal aspect, and who maintains, with the great- 
est clearness and ability, the Cymric origin of 
the l'icts, looks at the passage in a different 
light. The entire passage, he says,9 as it 
stands in Colganus, is as folJows:-" Alio in 
tempore quo sanctus Columba in Pictorum 
provincia per aliquot demorabatur dies, quidam 
cum tota plebeius familia, verbum vitæ per in- 
terpretorem, Sando pJ"ædicante viro, audiens 
credidit, credensque baptizatus est." 1 " Here 
it will be observed," continues Garnett, "Adam- 
nan does not say, 'verbum Dei,' which might 
have been construed to mean the Scripture, 
but 'verbum vitæ, Sancto pJ"ædicante viro,' 
which can hardly mean anything but 'the 
word of life, as it was preached by the Saint.'" 
Certainly, we think, the unprejudiced reader 
must admit that, so far as this point is con- 
cerned, :Mr. Garnett has the best of it. Al- 
though at that time the Gaelic and Cymric 
dialects may have had much more ill common 
than they have at the 'Present day, nevertheless 
it appears to be beyond a doubt that the differ- 
ence between the two was so great that a Gael 
would be unintelligible to a speaker of Cymric. 2 


B Highlanders, Y01. i. p. 72. 
9 Garnett's Philological Essays, p. 199. 
I A dam. (fp. Colganum, 1. ii. c. 32. 

 On the subject in question the recently puhlished 
Rook of Deer cannot be said to afford us any informa- 
tion. It gives a short account of the landing of 
Columba ancl a companion at Aherdour in the north 
of Aberrlef>ns}lire, and the fonnrling of a monastery at 
Deer. But although the entrit:'s are in Gaelic, they do 
not tell us what language C'olumha spoke, nor whether 
, Bede the Pict,' the mormaer of Buchan, understood 
him without an interprcter. The uallle of the saint 
-Drn,.,tan-wlwm Coll1mDa left behind him to l,rose- 


The next and most important authority uf 
this class on this quæstio vexata is the V cner- 
able Bede, who, consiùering the age in which he 
lived, exercised so much caution and discrimina- 
tion, that he deserves to be listened to with rc- 
spect. Bede 'Was born about 673. He was 
educated in the l\Ionastery of 'Vearmouth, 
whence he removed to Jarrow, where he was 
ordained deacon in his nineteenth Jear, antI 
priest in his thirtieth, and where he spent the 
rest of his days, dying in 735. He wrote many 
works, but the most important is the Historia 
Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, the materials 
for which he obtained chiefly from native 
chronicles and biographies, records and public 
documents, and oral and written communi('a- 
tions from contemporaries. 
\Ve shall transcribe most of the passage in 
which Bede speaks of the ancient inhabitants 
of Britain; so that our readers may be able to 
judge for themselves of the nature and value 
of the testimony borne by this veneraùle au- 
thor. It must, however, be kept in mind that 
Bede does not pretend to give any but the ee- 
clesiastical hi:story of the English nation, every- 
thing else being subsidiary to this. 
"This island at present, following the mnn- 
ber of the books in w]úeh the Divine law was 
written, contains five nations, the English, 
Britons, Scots, Picts, and Latins, each in its 
own peculiar dialect cultivating the sublime 
study of Divine truth. The Latin tongue is, 
by the study of the Scriptures, become common 
to all the rest. At first this island had no 
other inhabitants but the Britons, from whom 
it derived its name, and who coming over into 
Britain, as is reported, from Armorica, pos- 
sessed themselves of the southern parts thereof. 
'Vhen they, beginning at the south, had made 
themselves master of the greatest part of the 
island, it happened, that the nation of the 


cute the work, is Pictish, at any rate not Irish, so 
that nothing can he inferred from this. Since much 
of the first part of this book was written, :Mr. Skene 
has advanced the theory, founded partly on four 
new Pictish words he has managed to discovf>r, that 
the language of the Picts was neither pure Gaelic 
nor Cymric, 'but a S01t of low Gaelic dialect par- 
taking largely of W clsh forms.' This theory is not 
new, hut was distinctly put forth by Dr. Maclauchlan 
some years ago in his able and learned work, TILe 
Early Scottish Church, p. 29: if true, it would cer- 
tainly satisfy a great many of the demands which ßI1V 
hypothesis on the ðu11ject must do. 
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Picts coming into the ocean from Scythia, as 
is reported, in a few tall ships, were ùriven 
by the winds beyond the shores of Brìtai n 
and arrived off Ireland. on the northern 
coasts, where, finding the nation of the Scots, 
they requested to be allowed to settle among 
them, but could not succeed in obtaining 
their request. The Scots answered, that 
the island could not contain them both; 
but' we can give you good advice,' said they, 
, what to do; we know there is another island, 
not far from ours, to the eastward, which we 
of ton see at a distance, when the days are clear. 
If you will repair thither, you may be able to 
obtain settlements; or if they should oppose 
you, you may make use of us as auxiliaries.' 
The Picts accordingly sailing over into Britain, 
began to inhabit the northern parts thereof, for 
the Britons were possessed of the southern. 
K ow the Picts having no wives, and asking 
them of the Scots, they would not consent to 
grant them upon any other terms, than that 
when any difficulty should arise, they should 
father choose themselves a king from the fe- 
male royal race than from the male; which 
custom, as is well known, has been observed 
among the Picts to this day. In process of 
time, Britain, besiùes the Britons and the Picts, 
received a third nation, the Scots, who, de- 
parting out of Ireland under their leader Reuda, 
either by fair means, or by force of arnlS, se- 
cured to themselves those settlements among 
the Picts which they still possess. From the 
name of their commander, they are to this day 
called Dalreudins; for in their language Dal 
signifies a part. . . . . It is properly the 
cOlmtry of the Scots, who, migrating from 
thence, as has been said, added a third nation 
in Britain to the Britons and the Picts. There 
is a very large gulf of the sea, which formerly 
diviùed the nation of the Picts from the Bri- 
tons; which gulf runs from the west very far 
into the land, where, to this day, stands the 
strong city of the Britons, called Alcluith. 
The Scots arriving on the north side of this 
bay, settled themselves there."2 
Here then Bede infornls us that in his time 
the common report was that the Picts came 
into Scotland from Scythia, which, like the 


I Bede's Eccles. Disl., Book I. c. i. 


Germania of Tacitus, may be taken to mean 
the northern countries of Europe generally. 
This is substantially the same statement as that 
of the author of the Historia Britonurn, com- 
monly called Nennius, who lived in the 9th 
century, and who informs us that the Picts 
coming to Scotland about 300 B.C., occupied 
the Orkney Islands, whence issuing, they 
laid waste many regions, and seized those 
on the left-hand side, i. e. the north of 
Britain, where they still remained in the writer's 
time, keeping possession of a third part of 
Britain. 3 
Supposing that TIede's report was quite in 
accordance with truth, still it gives us but 
small help in coming to a conclusion as to the 
place of these Picts among the families of men. 
It is certain that by far the greater part of 
Europe had at one time a Celtic population who 
preceded, but ultimately gave way to another 
wave of emigrants from the east. Now, if we 
knew the date at which this so-called migra- 
tion of the Picts took place it might be of con- 
siderable assistance to us; but as we cannot 
now find out whether these emigrants pro. 
ceeded from a Celtic or a Teutonic stock, the 
statement of Bede, even if reliable, helps us 
not at all towards a solution of the question 
as to the race of the Picts. Innes 4 remarks 
very justly on this point--" Now, supposing 
that there were any good ground for the opin- 
ion of these two writers, which they themselves 
give only as a conjectUl'e or hearsay, and that 
we had any certainty of the Caledonians, or 
Picts, having had their origin from the morE' 
northern parts of the European continent, it 
were an useless, as well as an endless discus- 
sion, to examine in particular from which of 
aU the northern nations of the continent the 
first colony came to Caledonia; because that 
these nations of the north were almost in per- 
petual motion, and changing habitations, as 
Strabo remarks; and he assigns for it two rea- 
sons: the one, because of the barrenness of the 
soil, they tilled not the ground, and built habi- 
tations only for a day; the other, because be- 
ing often overpowered by their neighbours, 
they were forced to remove. Another reason 
why it is impossible to know from which of 


3 XPlmius 12, Vatican :MS. 
.. Critical Essay on Srotland, vol. i. P. 68. 
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those nations the northern parts of Britain, 
(supposing they came from thence) were at 
first peopled, is because we have but very lame 
accounts of these northern nations from the 
Greek or Roman writers, (from whom alone we 
can look for any thing certain in those early 
times) especially of those of Scandia, to the 
north of the Baltic sea, as the same Strabo ob- 
gprves. Besides, it appears that Caledonia was 
peopled long before the inhabitants of these 
northern parts of the continent were men- 
tioned, or even known by the most ancient 
writers we have; and perhaps before the first 
uations mentioned by them were settled in 
those parts." 
There is, however, another statement made 
hy Bede in the passage quoted, upon which, 
as it refers to his own time, much more reli- 
ance can be placed; it is, that in his time 
Britain contained five nations, each having its 
own pectùiar dialect, viz., the English, Britons, 
Rcots, Picts, and Latins. 'Ve know that the 
English spoke in the main Saxon; the TIritons, 
i. e., the irùlabitants of '\Yales, Cumbria, &c., 
'Velsh; the Scots, Gaelic; the Latins, we sup- 

ose, being the Romanized Britons and eccle- 
3iastics. ,\Yhat language then did the Picts 
speak 
 As we know that Bede never travelled, 
he must have got his information from an in- 
formant or by hearsay, w}ùch circumstance 
rather detracts from its value. ]
ut supposing 
we take the passage literally as it stands, we 
learn that in Bede's time there were five dis- 
tinct peoples or nations, whose names he gives, 
sharing among them the island. He does not 
say there were five distinct tongues, which 
would have been quite a different statement; 
he speaks of them not so much in respect of 
their language as in respect of their being the 
separate items which composed the inhabitants 
of Britain. In his time they were all quite 
distinct, in a measure independent of and at 
enmity with each other. He does not classify 
them in réspect of the race to which they be- 
longed, but with reference to the particular 
ùistricts which they inhabited, and perhaps 
with regard to the time and means of their 
I conversion to Christianity, each having been 
converted at a different time aud by a different 
saint. The substance then of what he says 
appears to be, that there were in his time 


five distinct tribes or congregations of po0111e 
in Britain, each converted to Christianity, and 
each having the gospel prcached in its own 
tongue. SUI)posing t.hat the Picts mHl Scots, 
or Picts and Britons, or Picts anù English diù 
speak exactly the same tongue, it is not at all 
likely that Bede, in the present case, wmùd 
llave classed them together as both being one 
nation. Moreover, suppose we allow that Bede 
did mean that each of these nations spoke a 
language quite distinct from all the othel's, then 
his statement cuts equally at the Gothic allil 
Celtic theory. The conclusion we are forced 
to is, that from this passage nothing can be 
gained to help us out of our difficulty. 
There is a. statement at the end of the 
passage quoted to which we would draw the 
reader's attention, as being Bede's way, and no 
ùoubt the universal way in his time, of ac- 
counting for a peclùiar law which appears to 
have regulated the succession to the Pictish 
throne, and which ultimately, according to 
some, was the means of placing on that throne 
a Scottish monarch; thus accounting to some 
extent for the sudden disappearance and ap- 
parent destruction of the Pictish people anil 
language. 
'Ye shall here refer to one other passage 
in the same historian, which has perhaps 
given rise to greater and more acrimonious 
contention than any other point in connec- 
tion with this wordy discussion. The on1y 
word that has ('orne down to us, which, with 
the exception of the names of the Pictish 
kings, we can be sure is a remnant of the Pic- 
tish language, is the name said by Rede to 
have been given to the eastern termination of 
the wall of Alltonine. Rede,5 in speaking of 
the turf waU built by the Britons of Valentia 
in the beginning of the 5th century, says, " it 
begins at about two miles distance from the 
monastery of A bercorn on the west, at a place 
called in the Pictish language Peanfahel, lJut 
in the English tongue Penneltum." This state- 
ment of Bede's is straightforward and clear 
enough, and has never been disputed by any 
writer on anyone of the three sides of the 
question. Nevertheless it has l}een used by tlIe 
advocates respectively of the Gothic, Gnelie, allt! 
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Cymric origin of the Picts, as an undoubted I mind as Garnett, and appear to regard this 
proof of the correctness of each of these theo- tantalizing word as affording no support to 
ries. Pinkerton, whose dishonesty and acri- either side. Burton 1 cannot admit that any- 
moniousness are well known, and must detract thing has been made out of tJÚs leading to a 
considerably from the force of his arguments, historical conclusion. 
claims it as being entirely Gothic or Teutonic. 'Ye may safely conclude, then, that this so 
"The Pictish word," he says,6 "is 
road Go- called Pictish word, or, indeed, any informa- 
thic; Paena 'to extend,' Iille; and Valtel, a tion which we find in Bede, affords us no key to 
broad sound of ",'eal, the Gothic for' wall,' or the perplexing question of the origin and race 
of the Latin vallum, contraded val
' hence it of the Picts. 
means 'the extent or cnd of the wall.'" This WT"e learn, however, one fact from Be(le 2 
statement of Pinkerton's may be dismissed as whiéh is so far satisfactory, viz., that in his 
too far-fetched and awkward to merit much time there were two divisions of the Picts, 
consideration, and we may safely regard the known as the Northern and Southern Picts, 
word as capable of satisfactory explanation only which were separated from each other by steep 
in Celtic. Innes, who upholds the British, f\nd rugged mountains. On reading the pas- 
i. e. the Cymric, origin of the Picts, says, 7 sage in Bede, one very naturally supposes that 
" we nowhere find a clearer proof of the Pictish the steep and rugged mountains must be the 
language being the same as the British [\Y elsh], Grampians, to which the expression applieR 
than in Bede, where he tells us that Penualtel more aptly than to any other mountain-chain 
in Pictish signifies the head of the wall, which in Scotland. Even this, }JOwever, has been 
is just the signification that the same two made matter of dispute, it being contended by 
words Pen and Uahel have in the British." some that the locality of the Southern ricts 
I n this opinion Chalmers and other advocates was in the south-west and south of Scotland, 
of the Cymric theory coincide. 1.Ir. Gar- where some writers set up a powerful Pictish 
nett, who essentially agrees with Innes and kingdom. 1.fr. Grub,:3 however, has clearly 
Chalmers as to the Cymric origin of the Picts, shown that the locality of the Southern Picts 
lays little stress upon this word as furnishing was to the north of the Forth and Clyde, and 
an argument in support of his theory. "AI- to the south of the Grampians. " The mistake 
most the only Pictish word given us by an an- formerly so common in regard to the country 
cient writer is the well-known Pen val (or as of the Southern Picts converted l)y St. Ninian, 
it appears in the oldest 1.fSS. of Bede (Peann was in part owing to the situation of Candida 
Jithel), the name given by the Picts to the Casa. It was supposed that his see must havo 
1Vall's End, or eastern termination of the been in the country of those whom he con- 
Yallum of Antoninus. It is scarcely necessary verted." He clearly proves that it was not so 
to say the first part of the word is decidedly in reality, and that there was nothing so un- 
Cymric; pen, head, being contrary to all Gaelic usual in the situation as to justify the conclu- 
analogy. The latter half might be plausibly sion which was drawn from it. "It was, no 
claimed as the Gaelic fal
' gwall being the doubt, the case that the teachers by whom the 
more common termination in '''Velsh for a chief Celtic and Teutonic nations were con- 
wall or rampart. Fal, however, does occur in verted generally fixed their seat among those 
'Velsh in the sense of inclos'llre, a signification whom they instructed in the faith. But there 
not very remote."s was no necessity for this, especially when the 
The two most recent and able supporters 9 residence of the teacher was in the neighbour- 
of the Gaelic theory are of much the same hood of his converts. St. Columba was pri- 
mate of all the churches of the Northern Picts, 
but he did not permanently reside among that 
nation. St. Ninian had ready access to hi
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6 Inquiry into the Hist. of Scot., vol. i. p. 357 ed. 
1814. ' 
7 Crit. Essfù?!, vol. i. p. 75. 
I! Garnett's Phil. Essays, p. 198. 
D Rohertson's Scotland under her Early Kings vol. 
ii. P: 380. _ Forbes-Leslie's Early Raccs of RcoÙand, 
VQI. 1. r 3a. 
I. 


1 Hist. of Scot., vol. i. p. 187. 
II Rook iii. ch. 4. 
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l
ictish converts, and could govern them as 
easily from his White Church on the Sol way, 
as Columba could instruct and rule the Korth- 
ern Picts from his monastery in Iona."4, 
Other authorities appealed to by the uphold- 
ers of each of the Celtic theories are the \Velsh 
t.raditions, the Irish Annals, the Chronicles 
of the Picts and Scots, and various legend- 
ary documents of more or less value and 
authenticity. As these are of no greater au- 
thority than the writers with whom we have 
l'een dealing, and as the partisans of each 
theory claim the various passages as either 
confirming, or, at any rate, not contradicting 
t heir views, we shall not further trouble the 
reader with specimens of the manner in 
which they are dealt with. There is one 
passage, however, in the "\\T elsh Triads, which 
the advocates of the Gaelic hypothesis claim 
as strongly confirmatory of their theory. Mter 
referring to the coming in of the Cymry, the 
]
ritons, etc., the Triads 5 go on to say, "Tmee 
tribes came, under protection, into the Island 
of Britain, and by the consent and permission 
of the nation of the Cymry, without weapon, 
without assault. The first was the tribe of the 
Caledonians in the north. The second was 
the Gwyddelian Race, which are now in Alban 
(Scotland). The third were the men of Gale- 
din, who came into the Isle of \Vight. Three 
usurping tribes came into the Island of Britain 
and never departed out of it. The fil'St were 
the Coranied, who came from the land of Pwyl. 
The second were the Gwyddelian Ffichti, who 
came into Alban over the sea of Llyclllyn (Den- 
mark). The third were the Saxons." " The 
Triads," says Skene 6 in connection with this, 
"appear distinctly to have been written pre- 
vious to the Scottish conquest in the ninth cen- 
tury, and they mention among the three usurp- 
ing tribes of Britain the 'Gwyddyl Fjìchfi,' 
and add immediately afterwards, 'and these 
Gwyddyl Ffichti are in Alban, along the shore 
of the sea of L1JlchlJln.' In another place, 
among the treacherous tribes of Britain, the 
same Triads mention the' Gwyddyl coch 0'1' 
"r erddon a ddaethant in Alban,' that is 'the 
Hed Gwyddyl from Ireland, who camo into 


01 Eal. Rist. of Scot., vol. i. p. 17. 
:; Davies' Oeltic ReSCO/l'Mes, p. 155. 
6 IIighlanåers of Scotland, vol. i. p. 69. 


Alban,' plainly alluding to the Dalriads, who 
were an Irish colony, and who have been ac- 
knowledged by all to have been a Gaelic race. 
It will be observed from these passages that 
the VY dsh Triads, certainly the oldest and 
most unexceptionable authority on the subject, 
apply the same term of Gwyddyl to the Picts 
and to the Dalriads, and consequently they 
must have been of the same race, and the 
Picts a Gaelic people. Farther, the vVelsh 
word 'Gwyddyl,' by which they distinguish 
that race, has been declared by all the best au- 
thorities to be exactly synonymous with tho 
word Gael, the name by which the Highlanders 
have at all times been distinguished, and tho 
'\Velsh words 'Gwyddyl :Ffichti' cannot bo 
interpreted to mean any thíng else than' The 
Gaelic Picts,' or · Pictish GaeL'" 
The following is the substance of the infor- 
mation given by the Irish writers as to tho 
origin, race, and early history of the Picts. 
The greater part of it is, of course, mere tradi- 
tion, accumulating as it grew older, and height- 
ened by the imagination of the writers them- 
selves. 7 The Picts were called by the Irish 
writers Cruithnidh, which O'Brien considers to 
be the same as Britneigh, or Britons ; but ac- 
cording to others the name was derived from 
Cruthen, who founded the kingdom of the Picts 
in North Britain, in the first century; others 
derive the name from Cruit, a harp, hence Cmit- 
neach, the Irish for Pict, also signifies a harper, 
as they are said to have been celebrated harp- 
ers. The ancient Britons are mentioned by 
Cæsar, and other Roman writers, to have 
painted their bodies of a blue colour, with the 
juice of a plant called woad, hence the painted 
Britons were called by the Romans Picfi. The 
rids or Cruthneans, accOTding to the Psalter 
of Cashel, and other ancient annals, came from 
Thrace, in the reign of the Milesian monarch 
Heremon, nearly a thousand years before the 
Christian era, and landed at Inver Slainge, 
now the Bay of '\Vexford, under two chief 
commanders named Gud and Cathluan, but 
not being permitted to settle in Ireland, they 
sailed to Albain, or that part of North Britain, 
now Scotland, their chiefs having been kindly 


7 \Ve are indebted for most of the following account 
to Connt>llau's .A n'ltal... of the Four /lfastpTs, 1'. 367 
(note). 
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!'l1pplied with Wlveò uf Irish birth. The 
Cruthneans became possessad of North Brit- 
ain, and founded there the kingdom of the 
Picts. A colony of the Cruthneans, or 
Picts, from North Britain, settled in Ulster 
in early times, and are often mentioned from 
the first to the ninth century; they resided 
chiefly in Dalarallia and Tir Eogain, or parts 
of Down, Antrim, and Derry, and became 
mixed by intermarriages with the old Irish of 
the Irian race, and were ruled over by their 
own princes and chiefs; and some of those 
Picts, also settled in Connaught, in the county 
of Roscommon. According to the Irish writ- 
ers, the Picts, in their first progress to Ireland 
from Thrace, settled a colony in Gaul, and the 
tribes called Pictones and Pictavi, in that 
country, were descended from them, and they 
gave name to Pictavia, or the city of Poictiers, 
and the province of Poitou; and from these 
Picts were descended the Vendeans of l!'rance. 
The Caledonians, or first inhabitants of Scot- 
land, are considered to have heen the same as 
the Picts,and mixed with CimlJrians or Britons, 
and some of the 'Milesian Scots from Irelanrl. 
The advocates of the various theories, appa- 
rently aware of how little can be made of the 
meagre and suspicious information afforded by 
these early histories and chronicles, have lat- 
terly made language the principal battle-ground 
011 which to fight out this endless aud profit- 
less strife. 
fost of them 
ake for granted 
that if the language spoken by any people can 
be found out, a sure indication is afforded of 
the race to which that people belonged; and 
t.hat the topography of a country must neces- 
sarily have been imposed by the earliest inha- 
l,itants of whom we have record; and that, if 
so, the limits of their territory must have been 
co-extensive with the limits of such topography. 
This, however, is going too far. All the length 
to whirh we are permitt{,,1 in fairness to go, 
when we find in any Jistrict or country an 
abundance of names of natural olJjects, as 
rivers and mountains, which can with certainty 
be traced to any particular language, is, that 
at one time or other, a race of people speaking 
this language must have passed over and dwelt 
for some time in that particular district or 
country. We find Celtic names of rivers aUf I 
mountains scattf'red all over Europe, in tll(' 


midst of peoples who. are admitted on all hallli
 
to have little or none of the Celtic element in 
them. s So that an unprejudiced judgð must 
admit that the fact of Cymric aTILl Gaelic words 
being found in certain districts of the north of 
Scotland argues only that at one time people 
speaking these dialects must have dwelt in 
these districts. It affords no proof by itself 
that the people whom we first meet with in 
these districts are the people who spoke thes0 
dialects, and who imposed these names; nor in- 
deed, if we could be sure that the people whom 
we first meet with as inhabitants also spoke thc 
dialect t
 which such names belong, does it 
prove that they were the imposers of these 
names, that the dialect was their native and ori- 
ginal tongue, and that they had not acquired it 
either as conquerors or conquered. N or can it 
be adduced as a proof of sameness of race, that 
the present inhabitants of any particular dis- 
trict speak the same language as those who in- 
habited that district 1800 years ago or less. 
" He who trusts to language, and especially to 
written language, alone, as an index to race, 
must be prepared to maintain that the Gallic 
nation emigrated from the seven hills of Rome, 
and that the ;Franks came with them; that the 
Romans extirpated the Celts and Iberians of 
Spain, and that the Goths and Moors spoke 
nearly the same language as the Romans; that 
the Negroes of the United States and Jamaica 
were exported from England when in their in- 
fancy. So would Philology, if left to herself, 
interpret phenomena, of which we know, from 
other sources of information, that the causcs 
are totally different."9 "The clearest proof 
that a mountain or river has a Celtic name, 
only shows that at some time or other Celts 
had been there; it does not tell us when they 
wcre there. Names, as the experience of the 
world amply shows, live after the people ,,110 
bcstowed them have long disappeared, and tll1.t 
through successive races of occupants. "1 
The materials which have been wrought up 
into a linguistiC' argument by the upholders of 
each of the three Pictish theories, Gothic, 
Gaelic, and Cymric, are chiefly a list of Pictish 


8 See Taylor's Words and Places, ch. ix. 
9 Pike's English and their Origin, ch. Ï1., which 
contains some shrewd antI valuable remaTks 
n t
!1:! 
sunject of language. 
1 Burton, vol. i. p. 192. 
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l
ings which, we believe, may be depended on were actually Celts, and not of Teutonic race, 
as allthentic, and the topography of the country is proved to a demonstration by the llames of 
to the east and south-east of the Grampians, their kings; of whom a list, undoubtedly gen- 
together with the single so-called Pictish worù uine from the fifth century downwards, was 
Peanfahel, which we bave already considered. published by Innes, from a manuscript in the 
The theorists differ as much in their interpre- Colbertine library. Some of those apI)ellations 
t.a.tion of the significance of what remains of are, as far as we know at present, confined to 
the Pictish language, as we have seen they do the Pictish sovereigns; but others are well- 
i:l their interpretation of any references to the known 'Velsh and Gaelic names. They differ, 
snbject in ilispute in ancient chronicles. The howevcr, slightly in their forms, from their 
Hames of the kings, and the names of places. Cymric equivalents; and more dccidedly so 
llè1.ve been traced by the disputants to Gothic, from the Gaelie 011es; and, as far as they go, 
Gaelic and Cymric roots. As an amusing lead to the supposition that those who bore 
specimen of the ingenuity displayed in this them spoke a language bearing a remote ana- 
Jmnt after roots, we give below a small table logy to the Irish with its cognates, but a pretty 
from Burton, comparing the different etymo- close one to the '\Velsh. 
logies of names of kings given by Pinkerton, " In the list furnished by Innes the names 
Chalmers, and Jamieson. 2 .J.1Iaelcon, Elpin, Taran (i.e. thunder), Uven 
It is, however, generally admitted at the (Owen), Bargoit, are those of personages well 
present day, that so far as language is con- known in British history or tradition. 'J}"":rgllsf, 
cerned, the Gothic theory has not the remotest which appears as Fergus in the Irish annals, is 
chance; that names of places and of kings are the 'Velsh Gwrgust. Talorg, Talorgan, evi- 
most satisfactorily and straightforwardly ex- dently contain the British word Tal, forehead, 
J,lained by Cymric roots. As the Gothic a common element in proper names; ex. gr. 
or Teutonic theory cannot stand tho test Talhaiarn, Iron Forehead; Talie,çin, splendid 
of modern criticism, we shall content our- forehead, &c. Taleurgain would signify in 
selves with giving specimens of the maImer 'Velsh golden or splendiù front. Three kings 
in which the linguistic, or, more strictly, are represented as sons of Wid, in the Irish 
topographical argument is used by the advo- annals of Foit or Faith. In 'Yelsh ortho- 
cates of the Cymric and Gaelic hypotheses graphy it would be Gwydd, wild; a common 
rcspectively. name in Brittany at the present day, under the 
The Cymric argument is clearly, ably, and forIll of Gwez. The names Drust, Drostan, 
succinctly stated by Mr. Garnett in his essay Wrad, JoyTecton (in Bede Jllàitan), closely 1'0- 
on "The Relation of the Pict and Gael;" he, semble the 'Velsh Trwst, Trwstan, Gw1"'l'ad, 
however, it must be remembered, looked at NwytllOn. It will be sufficient to compare the 
the whole question mainly in its philological entire list with the Irish or Highland gen
 
aspect. III stating the argument we shall use alogies, to be convinced that there must have 
chiefly his own words.:3 "That the Picts been a material distinction between the two 


Chalmers for Celtic, I 


Pi11kerton for Gothic, 


Jamieson, "Teutonic Etymons." 


Drust 


Probably the British 
name Trwst, which 
signifies din. 


Drust, a common Pikish name, is 
also l
ersian, and signifies sin- 
cerus. . . The Persians were 
the old Sythæ or Goths, from 
whom the rest sprung. 
Ik1.ld\v, which is pro- Brudi Îß the real Gothic name; Islanll., Britlùi eminebat. verel: 
nounccd Bridw or Bout is the wounded (Dott Ijreida, to extend; and Sueo- 
Rrarlw, is in the ictus 'Yachter). Goth, e, law; 2. one who ex- 
British treacherous. tends the law, who publishes it. 


Suo Goth. trocst, drisUg. Germ., 
dreist. Alcm. gidrost, daring. 


Bnldi or 
ßriùei 


For other instances see Burton's Scotland, i. p. 19G. 
3 narnett's Pitil. Essays, Pl" 19ï, ] 98. 
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branches. ]'-Iost of the Pictish names arc 
totally unknown in Irish or Highland history, 
'1ud the few that are equivalent, such as Angus 
and Fergus, generally differ in form. The Irish 
annalists have rather obscured the matter, by 
transforming those names according to their 
national system of orthography; but it is re- 
markable that a list in the 'Book of Bally- 
mote,' partly given by Lynch in his 'Cam- 
brensis Eversus,' agrees closely with Innes, 
even preserving the initial to or u where the 
Gaelic would require f. The philological in- 
ferences to be deduced from this document may 
be thus briefly summed up :-1. The names of 
the Pictish kings are not Gaelic, the maj ority 
of them being totally unknown both in the 
Irish and Highland dialects, while the few 
which have Gaelic equivalents decidedly differ 
from them in form. Cineod (Kenneth) and 
Domhnall or Donnel, appear to be the only ex- 
ceptions. 2. Some of them cannot be identi- 
fied as 'Velsh; but the greater number are 
either identical with or l'esemble known Cym- 
ric names; or approach more nearly to 'Velsh 
in structure and orthography than to any other 
known language. 3. There appears neverthe- 
less to have been a distinction, amounting, at 
aU events, to a difference in dialect. The Pict- 
ish names beginning with w would in 'Yelsh 
have gw, as Gwrgust for TVrgust, and so of the 
rest. There may have been other differences 
sufficient to justify Bede's statement that the 
Pictish language was distinct from the British, 
which it IDight very well be without any im- 
peachment of its claim to be reckoned as closely 
cognate. " 
"\Ve have already referred to the use made of 
the Pictish word Peannfahel, preserved by 
Bede, and to the phrase in AdaIDllan concerning 
Columba's preaching by means of an interpreter. 
It is contended by the upholders of the Cymric 
theory that the ancient topographical appella- 
tions of the Pictish territory can in general 
only be explained by the Cymric dialects, one 
strong point being the number of local names 
beginning with the Welsh prefix aber, which, 
according to Chalmers, was in several instances 
subsequently changed by the Gael into inver. 
Skene,-i who felt the force of this argument, 


4 "ighlanders. 


tried to get rid of it by contending that abe1' is 
essentially a Gaelic word, being compolmded 
of ath, ford, and bior, water. Garnett thinks 
this explanation utterly gratuitous, and observes 
that the term may be much more satisfactorily 
accounted for by a different process. " There 
are," he observes,5 " three words in Welsh de- 
noting a meeting of waters -aber, cyn'Cel', and 
gnver,-respectively compounded of the par- 
ticles a, denoting juxtaposition, cyn (Lat. con), 
and yn, with the root bel', flowing, preserved 
in the Breton verb beri, to flow, and all virtu- 
ally equivalent to our word confluence. Im.:er 
is the only term known in any Gaelic dialect, 
either as an appellative or in proper names; 
and not a single local appellation with the pre- 
fix aber occurs either in Ireland or the He 
brides, or on the west coast of Scotland. In- 
deed, the fact that inver was substituted for it 
after the Gaelic occupation of the Pictish terri- 
tories, is decisive evidence on the point; for, 
if aber was a term familiar to the Gael, why 
should they change iU" 
"In Scotland," says Isaac Taylor,6 who up- 
holds the Cymric hypothesis, "the invers and 
abers are distributed in a curious anù instruc- 
tive manner. If we draw a line across the map 
from a point a little south of Inverary, to one 
a little north of Aberdeen, we shall find that 
(with very few exceptions) the in vel'S lie to the 
north west of the line, and the abers to tho 
south-east of it. This line nearly coincides with 
the present southern limit of the Gaelic tongue, 
and probably also with the ancient division be- 
tween the Picts and Scots. Hence we may con- 
clude that the Picts, a people belonging to tho 
Cymric branch of the Celtic stock, and whose 
language has now ceased to be anywhere verna- 
cular, occupied the central and eastern districts 
of Scotland, as far as the Grampians; while 
the Gadhelic Scots have retained their language, 
and have given their name to the whole coun- 
try. The local names prove, moreover, that in 
Scotland the CymIT did not encroach on the 
Gael, but the Gael on the Cymry. The in- 
trusive names are invers, which invaded the 
land of the abers. Thus on the shore of eth 
Frith of :Forth we find a few lnvers among the 
abers. The 'Velsh word uchel, high, may also 
Ii Phil. Essays. p. 200. 
6 Words and Places, p. 246. 
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be adduced to prove the Cymric affinities of 
the Picts. This word does not exist in either 
the Erse or the Gaelic languages, and yet it ap- 
pears in the name of the OCHIL HILLS, in Perth- 
shire. Again, the Erse bally, a town, occurs 
in 2,000 names in Ireland; and, on the other 
hand, is entirely absent in Wales and Brittany. 
In 
cotland this most characteristic test-word is 
found frequently in the inver district, while it 
never appears among the abers. The evidence 
of these names makes it impossible to deny 
that the Celts of the Scottish Lowlands must 
have belonged to the Cymric branch of the 
Celtic stock." 
'Ve infer from what Mr. Taylor says, that 
he is of opinion that at one time the language 
of the whole of the north of Scotland was 
Cymric, but that the district in which the 
Scots obtained a settlement afterwards under- 
went a change of topography. But it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the Scottish Dalriada 
comprehended no more than the modern Ar- 
g,yleshire, extending no farther north than 
Loch Leven and Loch Linnhe; and that the 
Irish Scots had little influence on the people or 
their language to the north-west of the Gram- 
pians. Indeed, Skene 7 maintains that this d.is- 
trict, in which he places the Northern Picts, 
was never subjected to the Scots, and that it 
was only the Southern Picts who latterly came 
under their sway. Yet we find that the abers 
here are few and far between, or, indeeù, any 
indications of Cymric possession such as we 
find in the southern d.istrict. Is it possible 
that the Northern and Southern Picts were re- 
presentatives of the two great d.ivisions of the 
CeIts,-the former claiming a Gaelic origin, 
and the latter a Cymric 
 Perhaps after all 
the 'Velsh Triads may in course of time be of 
some help in the solution of this dark prob- 
lem, as, according to them, there was more 
than one Celtic settlement in Scotland before 
the migrati6n of the Scots. The passages 
above quoted are, to all appearance, much 
more favourable to the Gaelic than to the 
Cymric hypothesis, and have been made much 
of by Skene and other supporters of that side 
of the question. 
The Cymric origin of the Picts, besides 


7 HighlanJers. 


Garnett and Taylor, is supported by Buell 
names as Innes, Chalmers, Ritson, 'Vhittaker, 
Grub, and others. 
Pinkerton, it is well knowll, is the great and 
unscrupulous upholder of the Gothic origin of 
the Picts; while the Gaelic theory has for its 
supporters such writers, of undoubted ability 
and acuteness, as Skene, E. 'V. Robertson, 
Forbes-Leslie, &c. Burton 8 is of opinion that 
the Highlanders of the present day are the 
true representatives of the Dalriadic Scots of 
the 'Vest. 
'Ve shall, as we have done in the case of the 
other side, allow the upholders of the Gaelic 
hypothesis to state for themselves the Gaelic 
topographical argument. ,\\7" e shall use the 
words of Colonel Forbes-Leslie, who, in his 
invaluable work on the" Early Races of Scot- 
land," 9 says, "The Celtic words In ver and 
Aber have nearly the same meaning; and the 
relative position in which they occur in names 
of places has been employed as if it were a suf- 
ficient argument for defining the presence or 
preponderance of the British or Gaelic Celts in 
certain districts. In this way Aber, prefixed 
to names of places, has been urged as adequate 
proof that the Picts of Caledonia were Celts of 
the British branch. The value of these anù 
some other words requires examination. In- 
ver is to be found in names of places in Wales. 
It may possibly be a British word. It cer- 
tainly is a Gaelic one. Aber, although Ull- 
doubtedly British, is also Gaelic-compounded 
of the two words Ath and Bior-and signifying 
the same as Inver, viz., the confluence of two 
streams, or the entrance to a river. If the 
word Abel' had been unknown to the Gaelic 
scholars of modern days, its former existence in 
that language might have been presumed from 
the ancient names of places in the districts of 
Caledonia, where it occurs most frequently, 
being generally Gaelic and not British. 
"Beyond the limits of Caledonia on the south 
of the Forth and Clyde, but within the boun- 
dary of modern Scotlanù, the word Inver, 
generally pronounced Inner, is of common oc- 
currence, and bears witness to a Gaelic nomen- 
clature. Thus, Inner or Inverkip, in the county 
of Renfrew; Innerwell, in the county of 'Vig. 
8 Scotland, vol. i. p. 207. 
\I Vol. i. p. 26. 
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tùll; IUllerwick, in the county of Hadclington ; 
lnnerleithen, in the county of Peebles; Inver- 
leith and Inveresk, in the county of Edin- 
burgh, derive their names from their situation 
III regarà to the rivers Kip, Leithen, Esk, &c. 
&c. 
" From the Moray F1'Íth to the Forth, in the 
eastern counties of Caledonia, the prefix Inver 
or Aber is used indiscriminately in contiguolli3 
places. At the confluence of lesser streams 
with the river Dee, in AberdeenslÚTe, we 
tind Inverey, Abergeldie, Invercauld, Inver- 
canny, Aberdeen. Yet in those counties- 
viz., Aberdeen, Kincardine, Forfar, Perth, awl 
Fife, in which were situated the capitals, 
and which were the richest provinces of the 
southern Picts - the number of names of 
places beginning with Inver is three times as 
numerous as those commencing with Aber; 
there being, in a list taken from land-regis- 
ters, which do not go farther back than the 
middle of the sixteenth century, seventy-eight 
with Inver to twenty-four with Aber. It 
may, however, be admitted that, although 
Aber is Gaelic, its use is far more general by 
Celts of the British tribes; and that the pre- 
dominance of Inver in the districts north of 
the Spey, and the intermixture of places the 
names of which commence with Inver or Aber, 
not unfrequently used in records of nearly the 
same date for the same place in the country ly- 
ing between the 
Ioray and the Solway Friths, 
is, to a certain extent, evidence of a British 
element of population extending into Caledonia. 
The Britons, in earlier times, may have been 
pressing on to the north by gradual intrusion, 
and were probably afterwards increased by 
bodies of exiles escaping from the severity of 
Roman bondage and the pwÜshment of unsuc- 
cessful revolt. 
"That names of places containing the words 
Bal, from Bail, a place or residence, and Ard, 
a height or rising ground, are so common in 
Ireland, and comparatively rare, so it is alleged, 
in Caledonia, has also been used as an argu- 
ment to prove that the language of the Picts 
and other Caledonians of the southern and 
eastern districts was British, not Gaelic. But 
the fouudation of the argument has been as- 
sumed, and is easily disproved. It is true that 
/)f large towns and places that appear in gazet- 


teers, names commencing with Bal and AnI al'O 
not numerous. But in fact such names are 
extremely common. In the lowlands of Aber- 
deenshire-that is, in the portion of one county, 
and in the part of Caledonia farthest removell 
from the settlements of the intrusive Gaels, viz., 
the Scots from Ireland-registers of land show 
upwards of fifty places the names of which com 
mence with Bal, and forty which commence 
with Ard. In the Pirtish territory, from the 

Ioray Frith to the Forth, I soon collected up- 
wards of four hundred names of places begin- 
ning with Bal, and upwards of one hundretl 
with Ard; and the number might easily be 
doubled." . 
Mr. E. 'V. Robertson, one of the latest and 
ablest upholders of this theory, thinks 1 there 
is scarcely sufficient evidence to justify any 
very decided conclusion as to the pre-existence 
of a Cymric population; and that, whilst it 
would be unquestionably erroneous to ascribe 
a. Cymric origin to the Picts, the existence of 
a Celtic element akin to the Cymri, amongst 
the popclation of Alban before the arrival of 
the Gwyddel Ffichti, must remain to a certain 
extent an open question. 
Of all a priori theories that have hitherto 
been advanced as to how Scotland was likely 
to have been at first peopled, that of Father 
Innes, the first wTiter who investigated the 
subject thoroughly and critically, appears to 
us to be the most plausible and natural, al- 
though even it is beset with many difficulties. 
It appears to him more natural and probable 
that the Caledonian Britons, or Picts, were of 
the same origin as the Britons of the south; 
that as these came in originally from the near- 
est coast of Gaul, as they multiplied in the 
island, they advanced to the north and settled 
there, carrying with them the customs and 
language of the South Britons. 2 
We have thus endeavoured to lay before 
the reader, as fully as space permits, and as 
clearly and unprejudicedly as possible, the 
mateTials at present existing by means of 
which to form an opinion on the Pictish ques- 
tion, and the arguments pro and con, mainly 
in their own words, urged by the partisans of 
the different theories. It appears to us that 


1 YoL ii. p.3i7. 


2 Essay on Scotland, vol. Ì. p. 70. 
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the data within reach are far too scanty to' reader to fOTIll for himself a fair idea of the 
justify auy one in coming to a settled conchL present state of the Pictish question, and indi- 
sion, amI that we must wait for more light cated the sources whence more information 
before we can be justitied in finally making up may be derived, should anyone wish to pur- 
onr miu.ls on this perplexing snbjcct. 1 sue the subject farther. In the words of the 
At the present day we find that nearly the latest amI greatest Scottish historian "this 
whole of the territory said to have been ori- brief survey of the great Pictish controversy 
ginally occupied by the Picts, i8 inhabited, leaves nothing but a melancholy record of 
and has been for centuries, by a population wasted labour and defeatcd ambition. It has 
which in appearance is far more Teutonic than been more fruitless than a polemical or a politi- 
Celtic, and which undoubtedly speaks a broad cal dispute, for these leave behind them, either 
Teutonic dialect. 2 And even in the district for good or evil, their marks upon the conduct 
where the Gaelic language has been triumphant and character of the populations among whom 
for ages, it is acknowledged even by the most they have raged; while here a 'Vast outlay of 
devoted partisans of the Gaelic theory, that learning, ingenuity, enthusiasm, and, it must 
among the population thcre is a very consider- be added, temper, have left no visible monu- 
able intennixture of the Teutonic element. ment but a pile of forbidding volumes, in 
Burton thinks, from a general view of the which should anyone who has not studied the 
whole question, t11at the proportion of the Teu- matter fundamentally expect to find instructive 
tonic race that came into the use of the Gaelic, infonnation, he will assuredly be led into a 
was much greater than the proportion of the tangled maze of unintelligible pedantry, from 
Gaelic that came into the use of the Teutonic which he will come forth with no impression 
or Saxon, and that this may account for the but a nightmare feeling of hopeless strugglo 
contrasts of physical appearance to be seen in with difflculties."3 
the Higlùands. 
"\V ecertainly have not exhausted the statement 
of the question, have not stated fully and com- 
pletely all the points in dispute; nordo we pretend 
to have given with fulness all the arguments pm 
and con on the various sides. "\Ve have, how- 
ever, given as much as will enable any ordinary 


1 We have already (p. 22) refcrft'd to the Gaelo- 
Cymric theory broached by Dr. :!\laclauchlan in his 
Early Scottish Ohltrch, and recently adopted by Dr 
Skene. Speaking of the distribution of the topo- 
graphical nomenclature in the Highlands, Dr. Mac- 
lauchlan says it indicates one of two things; "either 
that the one race overpowered the other in the east, 
and superinduced a new nomenclature over the oM 
throughout the country,-that we have in fact two 
successive strata of Celtic names, the Gaelic under- 
lying the British, which is by no mrans impossiLlej 
or, what is more likely, that the Pictish people were 
a people lying midway between the Gael and the 
Cymri-more Gaelic than the Cymri, and more Cymric 
than the Gael. This is precisely the character of the 
old. Pictish topography; it is a mixture of Gaelic and 
Cymric; and if the language of the people was like 
their topography, it too was a language neither Gaelic 
nor Cymric, but occupying a middle space between 
them, indicating the ideutity of the races at some dis- 
tant period, although they aftrrwards became rivals 
fur the possession of the lanrl. .. This we think on the 
whole the most satisfactory theory yet propounded. 
2 We would infer from thp, recently published Book 0/ 
Dl'er, that down at least to the time of David II., the 
inhabitants were still a Gaelic speaking population; all 
the entries in that book as to land are in that language. 
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Early History-Rcottish Settlement-Origin of Scots 
-Dalriaùa-Conversion of Picts-Drnidism-
t. 
Columba-Iona-Spread of Christianity-Brude 
and his Successors-Dun-Nechtan-Pictish Wars- 
Ungus-Contests--Norsemen-Union of Picts and 
Scots - Scoto - Irish or Dalriads - Lorn, Fergus, 
Angus and their Successors-Aidan-Contest at 
Degsastan-Donal Breac- \Vars with Irish and 
Picts-Conal II. and Successors-Ferchar Fada- 
Selvach and Duncha neg-Eocha III. unites Dal- 
riada-!Illredach-Contests with Picts-Aodh-fin 
-Rocha IV. or Achaius-Alpin-Kenneth-Union 
of Picts anrl Scots-Dalriadic Government-Tanist 
-Brehon-Laws-Fosterage-Lists of Kings. 


As wo have already said, the materials for the 
internal history of the Highlands during the 
Roman occupation are of the scantiest, nearly 
all that can be recorded being the struggles of 
the northem tribes with the Roman invaders. 
amI the incursions of the former and their 
allies into the territories of the TIomanÏ2erl 
Britons. Doubtless many events as worthy of 
record as these, an account of which has been 


3 Burton, vol. i. p. 200. 
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prescrvcd, were during this period being 
transacted in the northern part of Scotland, 
and we have seen that many adùitions, from 
various quarters, must have been made to the 
poplùation. However, there are no records 
extant which enable us to form any distinct 
notion of the nature of these events, and his- 
tory cannot be manufacturcrl. 
Mter the departure of the Romans, the pro- 
vincial Britons of the south of Scotland were 
completely at the mercy of the Picts as well 
as the Saxons, who had been invited over by 
the South Britons to assist them against the 
northern barbarians. These Saxons, we know, 
very soon entered into alliance with those 
whom they came to repel, and between them 
the Britons south of the friths were eventually 
driven into the '\Vest, where for centuries they 
appear to have maintained an independent 
kingdom under the name of Strathclyde, until 
ultimately they were incorporated with the 
Scots. -i 
Although both the external and internal 
history of the Highlands during this period is 
much better known than in the case of the 
Roman period, still the materials are exceed- 
ingly scanty. Scottish historians, from Fordun 
and Boece downwards, mal!e it their business 
to fill up from their own imaginations what is 
wanting, so that, until the simple-minded but 
acute Innes put it in its true light, the early 
history of Scotland was a mass of fable. 
Undoubtedly the two most momentous 
events of this period are the firm settlement in 
Argyle of a colony of Scots from Ireland and 
some of the neighbouring islf's in 503, Ii and 
the conversion of the Northern Picts to Chris- 
tianity by Columba about 563. 
At the time of the Roman abandonment of 
Britain the Picts were under the sway of a 
king or chieftain named Drust, son of Erp, 
concerning whom the only record remaining is, 
that he lived a hundred years and fought a 
hundred battles. In fact, little is known with 
certainty of the Pictish history for upwards of 
one hundred years after the departure of the 
Romans, although some ancient chronicles af- 


! I 
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4 See Innes's Essay, vol. i. 
G This is the date commonly given, although Mr. 
E. W. Robertson makes it 502 on the authority of 
Tighernach, while O'Donovan (Annals of the Four 
ltfasÚTS, vol. i. p. 160) makes it 506. 
I. 


ford us lists of Pictish kings or princes, a 
chronological table of whom, from Drust down- 
wards, will be found at the end of this chap- 
ter. The Pictish chronicle contains the names 
of thirty-six others who arc said to 11ave 
reigned before Drust, but these are generally 
regarded as almost entirely spurious. 
Before proceeding farther with the Pictish 
history, it may be proper to give a brief ac- 
count of the settlement of the Irish Scots or 
Dalriads, as they are frequently called, in the 
Pictish territory. 
The tinle of the settlement of the Scots in 
present Scotland was for long a subject of dis 
putation, the early Scottish historians, from a 
false and unscruplùouS patriotism, having' 
pushed it back for many centuries before its 
actual occurrence. This dispute is now, how- 
ever, fairly set at rest, there being no founda- 
tion for believing that the Scots found their 
way from Ireland to Scotland earlier than a cen- 
tury or two before the birth of Christ. As we 
have already seen, we find the first mention or 
the Scots in Ammianus Marcellinus about the 
year 360 A.D.; and their name occurs in the 
same connection frequently afterwards, during 
the Roman occupation of Scotland. Burton 6 
is of opinion that the migration did not tako 
place at any particular time or under any par- 
ticlùar leader, but that it was gradual, that the 
Scots " oozed" out of Ireland upon the western 
coast of Scotland. 
I t belongs to the history of Ireland to trace 
the origin and fix the race of the Scots, to 
settle the time of their coming into Ireland, 
and discover whence they came. Some sup- 
pose that they migrated originally from Britain 
to Ireland, while Innes and others bring them 
either from Scandinavia or Spain, and connect 
them with the Scyths, asserting that Scot is a 
mere corruption of Scyth, and dating the settle- 
ment at about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. The Irish traditions connect them 
with a certain Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, and 
date their coming to Ireland upwards of 1,000 
years B.C. E. ,Yo Robertson 7 and others con- 
sider them to have been Irish Picts or Cruithne. 
'\Vherever thc Scots came from and to what- 
ever race they ùelong, whether Teutonic or 


II Vol. i. p. 212. 
7 Early Kings, vol. i. p. 5. 
E 
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Celtic, they certainly appear not to have been called Drumalban. They consisted of four 
the first settlers in Ireland, and at the time at tribes,- the genus or Cinel Lorn, descended 
which they first appear in authentic history from Lorn, the elder of the three brothers; 
occupied a district in Ireland corresponding to the Cinel Gabran and Cinel Comgall, de- 
Connaught, Leinster, and part of Munster. scended from two sons of Domangart, son of 
They were also one of the most powerful of the Fergus, the second of the brothers; and the 
Irish tribes, seeing that for many centuries Cinel Angus, descended from the third brother, 
Ireland was, after them, called Scotia or Scot- Angus. The Cinel Comgall inhabited the dis- 
land. It is usually said that a particlÙ3r corner trict formerly called Comgall, now corrupted 
in the north-east of Ireland, about 30 miles in into Cowall. The Cinel Gabran inhabited what 
extent, corresponding to the modern county of was called the Åirgiallas, or the district of Ar- 
Antrim, was the kingdom of the particular band gyle proper, and Kintyre. The Cinel Angus 
of Scots who migrated to Scotland; and that inhabited the islands of Islay and Jura, and 
it received its name, Dal-Riaùa ('the portion of the Cinel Lorn, the district of Lorn. Beyond 
Riada'), from Carbre-Riada, a leader of the this, on the north, the districts between Lorn 
Scots who conquered this particlùar part, pre- and the promontory of Ardnamurchan, ?'.e., 
viously inhabited by Cruithne or Irish Picts. the island of ltfull, the district of ltlorven, 
Robertson,8 however, considers all this fable Ardgower, and probably part of Lochaber, 
and the kingdom of Dalriada as mythical, seem to have formed a sort of debatable ground 
fighernach and the early Irish annalists never the population of which was Pictish, while the 
applying the name to any other locality than Scots had settlements among them. In the 
British Dalriada. At all events, this particu- centre of the possessions of the Cinel Gabran, 
lar district was spoken of by the later chl'Oni- at the head of the well-sheltered loch of Crinan, 
clers under the name of Dalriada, there being lies the great ltloss of Crinan, with the river 
thus a Dalriada both in Scotland and Ireland. 9 Add flowing through it. In the centre of the 
At the time of the migration of the Scots from moss, and on the side of the river, rises an 
[reland to Scotland, they were to all intents isolated rocky hill called Dunadd, the top of 
and purposes a Celtic race, speaking T rish Gae- which is strongly fortified. This was the 
lic, and had already been converted to Chris- capital of Dalriada, and many a stone obelisk 
tianity. in the moss around it bears silent testimony to 
The account of the Scottish migration usu- the contests of which it was the centre. The 
ally given is, that in the year 503 A.D., 1 a new picturesque position of Dunolly Castle, on a 
colony of Dalriacls or Dalriadic Scots, under rock at the entrance of the equally sheltered 
the leadership of :Fergus son of Erc, a descend- bay of Oban, afforded another fortified SUIll- 
ant of Carbre-Riada, along with his brothers mit, which was the chief stronghold of the 
Lorn and Angus, left Ireland and settled on tribe of Lorn. Of Dunstaffnage, as a royal 
the western coast of Argyle and the adjacent seat, history knows nothing."2 
islands. "The territories which constituted It would appear that Lorn and Fergus at 
the petty kingdoms of Dalriada can be pretty first reigned jointly, the latter becoming sole 
well defined. They were bounded on the monarch on the decease of the former. The 
south by the Frith of Clyùe, and they were succession appears not to have been confined 
separated on the east from the Pictish king- to any particular line, and a disputed succes- 
dom by the ridge of the great mountain chain sion not unfrequently involved the Scots in 
II Early Kings, vol. ii. p. 305. civil war. 
S At this time, and up at least to the 11th century, There is no portion of history so obscure or 
present Scotland was known as Albania, Alban, or I . ha f h S I . h kin 
Alba, the term Scotland or Scotia being generally so perp mung as t . tot e coto- flS - gs, 
applied to Ireland, unless where there is some quali- and their tribes, from their first settlement, in 
f.ring term, as Nova. Burton tbinks it not safe to h h . . h P . . h 
consider that the word Scot must mean a natiYß of t e year 503, to t elf acceSSIOn to t e lCtlS 
present Scotland, when the period dealt with is ear- throne in 843. Unfortunately no contem- 
lier than the middle of the 12th century. I 
1 Skene in his Chronicles of the Picls and Scots 
p. ex., makes the date to be about 495 or 498. ' ! Skene's Chronicles of the Piels and Scots, p. cxiii. 
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poraneous written records appear ever to have 
existed of that dark period of our annals, and 
the efforts which the Scotch and IriBh anti- 
quaries have made to extricate the truth from 
the mass of contradictions in which it lies 
buried, have rather been displays of national 
prejudice than calm researches by reasonable 
inquirers. The annals, however, of Tigernach, 
and of Ulster, along with the brief chronicles 
and historical documents first brought to light 
by the industrious Innes, in his Critical Essay, 
have thrown some glimpses of light on a sub- 
ject which had long remained in almost total 
darkness. 3 
The next authentic event of importance that 
falls to be recorded in connection with the 
history of the Highlands, is the conversion of 
the Northern Picts to Christianity, about the 
year 563. The Southern Picts, i e. those 
living to the south and east of the Grampians, 
were converted by St. Ninian (360-432) about 
the beginning of the 5th century; but the 
Northern Picts, until the date above-men- 
tioned, continued Pagans. That there were 
no Christians among them till that time ap- 
pears very improbable, considering their close 
neighbourhood and constant intercourse with 
the Southern Picts and the Scots of Dalriada; 
but there can be no doubt that the court and 
the great bulk of the people adhered to their 
ancient superstitions. 
The religion of the Picts before their con- 
version is supposed by the majority of writers 
on this subject to have been that which pre- 
vailed in the rest of Britain and in Celtic Gaul, 
Druidism. The incredulous Burton, however, 
if we may judge from his History of Scotland,4 
as well as from an article of his in the Edin- 
burgh Review, seems to believe that the whole 
system of Druidism has been elaborated by the 
imaginations of modern historians. That the 
Picts previous to their conversion had a religion, 
and a religion with what may be caìled priests 
and religious services, cannot be doubted, if we 
may trust Tacitus and Adamnan, the biographer 
of Columba; the former of whom tells us that, 
previous to the battle of the Grampians, the 


S :More recently the invaluable labours of E. W. 
Robertson, Burton, Forbes-Leslie, Joseph Robertson, 
Grub, Skene, and Maclauchlan, have been the means of 
lJUtting the history of this period on its proper footing. 
, VoL i. ch. vi. 


union of the various tribes was ratified by 
solemn rites and sacrifices, and the latter, that 
Columba's efforts at conversion were strenuously 
opposed by the diabolical arts and incantations 
of the :Magi. It appears from Adamnan that 
fountains were particularly objects of venera- 
tion; the superstitious awe with which many 
fountains and wells are regarded at the present 
day, being doubtless a remnant of the ancient 
Pictish religion. Trees, rivers, and lakes, as 
well as the heavenly bodies, appear also to have 
been objects of religious regard, and not a few 
of the customs which exist in Scotland at the 
present day have been inherited from our Pict- 
ish ancestors. Such are many of the rites 
performed on Hallowe'en, Beltane, }'fidsummer, 
&c., and many every-day superstitions still 
prevalent in the country districts of Scotland. 
"Druidism is said to have acknowledged a 
Supreme Bping, whose name was synonymous 
with the Eastern Baal, and if so, was visibly 
represented by the sun; and such remnants of 
the ancient worship as are still traceable in the 
language of the people, would indicate its having 
been a species of slID-worship. To this day 
the four leading points of the compass bear, in 
the terms which designate them among the 
Gael, marks of this. The east is ear, like the 
Latin oriens, from the Gaelic eiridh, 'to rise;' 
the west is iar, 'after,' used also as a preposi- 
tion; the south is deas, and the north tuath; 
and it is in the use of these terms that 
the reverence for the Bolar luminary chiefly 
appears. Deas,' the south,' is in all circum- 
stances right; it is the right hand, which is 
easily intelligible, from the relation of that 
hand to the south when the face looks east- 
ward; and it is expressive of whatever is other- 
wise right. Deas also means complete, trim, 
ready; whatever is dea8, or southerly, is just 
as it sh01.ùd be. Tuafh,' north,' is the very 
opposite. Tuafhaisd is a 'stupid fellow;' 
Tuuthail is 'wrong' in every sense: south and 
north, then, as expressed in the words deiseal 
and tuathail, are, in the Gaelic language, the 
representatives of right and wrong. Thus 
everything that is to move prosperously among 
many of the Celts, must move sunwise: a boat 
going to sea must turn sunwise; a man or woman 
immediately after marriage, must make a turn 
sunwise. There are relics of fire-worship too; 
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certain days are named from fire-lighting; I fire in the neighbourhood was extinguished in 
Beallteine, or 'the first day of summer,' anù order that they might be lighted anew from 
sai1nhtlwine, 'the first day of winter,'-the this sacred source." 7 
former supposed to meall the fire of Baal or Many of the antiquities which are scattered 
Bel, the latter closing the saimhré, or summm' over the north of Scotland, such as stone circles, 
period of the year, and bringing in the geamhré, monoliths, sculptured stones, rocking stones, 
or winter period, are sufficient evidence of this. &c., are 'very generally supposed to have been 
There are places in Scotland where within the I I connected with religion. From the resem- 
memory of living men the feine eigin, or 'forced blance of the circles especially, to those which 
fire,' was lighted once every year by th
 rubbing I exist in South Britain an
 
 Franc
, it has 
of two pieces of wood together, wlnle ever
' be.en supposed that 011e religIOn prevailed over 
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Stonehenge.-Copied by permission from Col. Forbes-Leslie's Eal'ly Races of Scotland. 


these countries. .Aß Druidism is so commonly 
believed to have prevailed among the Picts as 
well as among the other inhabitants of Dritain, 
we shall here give a very brief account of that 
system, chiefly as we find it givelJ. in Cæsar. 8 
The following is the account given by Cæsar of 

he character and functions of the Druids:- 
" They attend to divine worship, perform pub- 
lic and private sacrifices, and expound matters 
of religion. A great number of youths are 
gathered round them for the sake of educati.on, 
and they enjoy the highest honour in that 
nation; for nearly all public and private 
quarrels come under their jurisdiction; and 
when any crime has been committed, when a 
murder has been perpetrated, when a contro- 
versy arises about a legacy, or dbout land- 
marks, they are the judges too. They fix re- 
wards and punishments; and should anyone, 


7 Dr. :Maclauchlall's Early Scottish OJ/UTck, pp. 32, 33. 
t! Druid is saiù to he derived from a word meaning 
oak.' common to many of the Indo-European tongues. 


whether a private individual or a public man, 
disobey their decrees, then they exclude him 
from the sacrifices. All these Druids have 
one chief, who enjoys the highest authority 
amongst them. \Vhen he dies, he is succeeded 
by the member of the order who is most pro- 
minent amongst the others, if there be allY 
such single individual; if, however, there are 
several men equally distinguished, the successor 
is elected by the Druids. Sometimes they 
even go to war about this supremacy. 
" The Druids take no part in warfare; nor 
do they pay taxes like the rest of the people; 
they are exempt from military service, and 
from all public burdens. Attracted by such 
rewards, many come to be instructed by their 
own choice, while others are sent by their 
parents. They are reported to learn in the 
school a great number of verses, so that some 
remain there twenty years. They think it all 
unhallowed tlling to commit their lore to writ- 
ing, though in the other public and private 
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affall-S of life they frequently make use of the 
Greek alphabet. Beyond all things, 
they are ùesirous to inspire a belief that men's 
souls do not perish, but transmigrate after 
death from one individual to another; and 
besiùes, they hold discourses about the stars, 
about the sizo of the world and of various 
countries, about the nature of things, and about 
the power and might of the immortal gods." 
Among the objects of druidical veneration 
the oak is said to have been particularly d.is- 
tinguished; for the Druids imagined that there 
was a supernatural virtue in the wood, in the 
ll'aves, in tl10 fruit, and above all in the mistlf'/- 


toe. Hence the oak woods were the first places 
of their devotion; and the offices of their reli- 
gion were there performed without any covering 
but the broad canopy of heaven. The part 
appropriated for worship was inclosed in a 
circle, within which was placed a pillar of 
stone set up under all oak, and sacrifices were 
offered thereon. The pillars which mark the 
sites of these places of worship are still to bo 
seen; and so great is the superstitious venera- 
tion paid by the country people to those sacre(l 
stones, as they are considered, that few persons 
have ventured to remove them. 
Besides the immunities before-mentioned en- 
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Circle of Callernish in Lewis.-Copied by permÏ.'!s.ion from Cot Forbes-Leslie's Early Race$ of Scotland. 


joyed by the Druids, they also possessed both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, they decided all 
controversies among states as well as among 
private persons; and whoever refused to sub- 
mit to their awards was exposed to the most 
severe penalties. The sentence of excommuni- 
cation was pronounced against him; he was de- 
barred all intercourse with his fellow-citizens; 
his company was universally shunned as pro- 
fane and dangerous; he was refused the pro- 
tection of law; anù death itself became an 
acceptable relief from the misery and infamy 
to which he was exposed. 
St. Columba was born in the county of 
Donegal, in Ireland, in the year 521, and was 
connected both on his father's and mother's 
side with the Irish royal family. He was care- 
fully educated for the priesthood, and, after hav- 
ing finished his ecclesiastical stud.ies, founded 
monasteries in various parts of Ireland. The 
year of his departure from Ireland is, on good 
authority, ascertained to have been 563, and it 
is generally said that he fled to save his life, 
which was in jeopardy on account of a feud 
in which his relat.ions were involved. 
fr. 


Grub 9 believes that "the love of God and of 
his brethren was to him a sufficient motive for 
entering on the great work to which he was 
called. His immeùiate objects were the in- 
struction of the subjects of Conal, king of the 
British Scots, and the conversion of their 
neighbours the heathen Picts of the North." 
In the year 563, when Columba was 42 years 
of age, he arrived among his kindred on the 
shores of Argyle, and immediately set himself 
to fix on a suitable site for a monastery which 
he meant to erect, from which were to issue 
forth the apostolic missionaries destined to 
assist him in the work of conversion, and in 
which also the youth set apart for the office of 
the holy ministry were to be educated. St. 
Columba espied a solitary isle lying apart from 
the rest of the Hebridean group, near the 
south-west angle of Mull, then known by the 
simple name I, whose etymology is doubtflÙ, 
afterwards changed by TIede into Hy, latin- 
ized by the monks into Iova or Iona, and 
again honoureù with the name of I-columb-cil, 


9 Eccles. Hist., vol. i. p. 49. 
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now," says Bede, "neither sought, nor loved, 
anything of this world,"-true traits in the 
missionary character. For two years did they 
labour with their own hands erecting huts and 
building a church of logs and reeds. "The 
monastery of Iona, like those previously founded 
by Columba in Ireland, was not a retreat for 
solitaries whose chief object was to work out 
their own salvation; it was a great school of 
Christian education, and was specially designed 


the island of St. Columba of the church. This 
island, Conal, who was then king of the 
Christian Scots of Argyle, presented to Co- 
lumba, in order that he might erect thereon a 
monastery for the residence of himself and his 
disciples. No better station could have been 
selected than this islet during such barbarous 
times. 
In pursuance of his plan, St. Columba 
seWed with twelve disciples in Hy " They 
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to prepáre and send forth a body of clergy of bringing over the whole naLion to the wor- 
trained to the task of preaching the Gospel ship of the true God would be more easily 
among the heathen:' 1 Having established his accomplished, he first began with the king, 
missionary institution, and having occupied and by great patience and perseverance su('- 
llÏmself for some time in the instruction of his ceeded in converting him. 
countrymen the Scots of Argyle, the pious The first Gaelic entry in the Book of Deer 
Columba set out on his apostolic tour among lets us see the great missionary on one of his 
the Picts, probably in the year 565. At this tours, and describes the founding of an im- 
time Bridei or Brude, whose reign ex.tended portant mission-station which became the centre 
from 536 to 586, the son of :Mailcon, a power- of instruction for all the surrounding country. 
ful and influential prince, reigned over the The following is the translation given of the 

 orthern Picts, and appears also to have had Gaelic original :-" Columcille, and Drostán 
dominion over those of the south. Judging son ofCosgrach, his pupil, came from Hí, as God 
well that if he could succeed in converting had shown to them, unto Abborcloboir, and 
Erude, who, when Columba visited him was Becle the Pict was mormaer of Buchan before 
staying at one of his residences on the banks them, and it was he that gave them that town 
of the Ness, the arduous task he had undertaken in freedom for ever from mormaer an<{ toisech. 
I They came after tha.t to the othcr town, and 
1 Grub'iJ Ecc. Hist., vol. i. p. 51. I it was plcasing to Columcille because it was 
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full of God's grace, and he asked of the mor- habitants of Alba. .Aß was the case in Buchan, 
maer, to wit Bede, that he should give it to he appears to have gone from district to dis- 
him; and he did not give it, and a son of his trict along with his missionary companions, 
took an illness after [or in consequence of] seen the work of conversion fairly begun, 
refusing the clerics, and he was nearly dead planted a monastery in a suitable place, and 
[lit. he was dead but if it were a little]. Mter left one or more of his disciples as resident 
this the mormaer went to entreat the clerics missionaries to pursue the work of conversion 
that they shmùd make prayer for the son, and keep Christianity alive in the district. 2 
that health should come to him j ancl he gave Columba soon had the happiness of seeing 
in offering to them from Cloch in tiprat to the blessings of Christianity diffusing them- 
Cloch pette meic Garnait. They made the selves among a people who had hitherto sat 
prayer, and health came to him. After that in the darkness of paganism. Attended by his 
Columcille gave to Drostán that town, and disciples he traversed the whole of the Pictish 
blessed it, and left as (his) worrl, "Yhosoever territories, spreading everywhere the light of 
should come against it, let him not be many- faith by instructing the people in the truths of 
yeared [or] victorious.' Drostán's tears came the Gospel. To keep up a succession of the 
on parting from Columcille. Said Columcille, teachers of religion, he established, as we have 
, Let DÉAR be its name henceforward.' " seen, monasteries in every district, and from 
The Abbordoboir here spoken of is Aberdour these issued, for many ages, men of apostolic 
on the north coast of Aberdeenshire, and Dear earnestness, who watered and tended the good 
probably occupied the site of what is now Old seed planted by Columba, and carried it to the 
Deer, about twelve miles inland from Aber- remotest parts of the north of Scotland and its 
dour. There is every reason for believing in islands, so that, in a generation or two after 
the substantial truth of the narrative. The Columba, Christianity became the universal 
two saints, probably from the banks of the religion. These monasteries or cells were long 
Ness, came to Aberdour and" tarried there for subject to the Abbey of Iona, and the system 
a time and founded a monastery on the land of church government which proceeded from 
which had been granted them. In later times that centre was in many respects peculiar, and 
the parish church of Aberdour was dedicated has given rise to much controversy between 
to St. Drostan." One would almost be inclined presbyterians and episcopalians. 
to suppose, from the manner in which the St. Columba died on the 9th of June, 597, 
missionaries were apparently received, that after a glorious and well-spent life, thirty-four 
Christianity had been heard of there before; years of which he had devoted to the instruc- 
possibly Bede the Pictish mormaer had been tion of the nation he had converted. His in- 
converted at the court of King Brude, ancl had fluence was very great with the neighbouring 
invited Columba to pay him a visit in Bllchan princes, and they often applied to him for ad- 
and plant the gospel among the inhabitants. vice, and submitted to him their differences, 
Possibly St. Ninian, the apostle of the southern which he frequently settled by his authority. 
Picts, may, during his mission among them, His memory was long held in reverence by the 
have penetrated as far north as Buchan. Scots and Caledonians. 
On the side of the choir of the old parish Conal, the fifth king of the Scots in Argyle, 
church of Turriff, a few miles west of Deer, the kinsman of St. Columba, and under whose 
was found painted the figure of St. Ninian, auspices he entered on the work of conver, 
which was probably as old as the 16th cen- sion, and to whom it is said he was indebted 
tury. At all events, Columba and his com- for Hy, died in 571. His successor Aidan 
panion appear to have been made most welcome went over to Iona in 574, and was there 
in Buchan, and were afforded every facility for ordained and inaugurated by the Abbot ac- 
prosecuting their sacred work. The above cording to the ceremonial of the liber vitreus, 
record doubtless gives us a fair notion oi I 
Columba's mode of procedure in prosecutin fT . 2 Book of Deer, !,refaee. FU!'ther à.etails eont'ern- 
e> mg the early Scottish church WIn be gIven at the end 
his self-imposed task of converting the in- of this volume 
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the cover of which is supposed to have been 
enf'rlisted with crystal. 
To return to the history of the Picts, we 
have already observed that little is known of 
Pictish history for more than a hundred years 
after the Roman abdication; and even up to 
the union of the Picts and Scots, the materials 
for the history of both are about as scarce as 
they could possibly be, consisting mostly of 
meagre chronicles containing the names of 
kings, the dates of their accession and death, 
and occasionally the names of battles and of 
the contending nations. Scotland during this 
period appears to have been t.he scene of un- 
ceasing war between the Scots, Picts, Britons 
of Strathclyde, English, and Danes, the two 
first being continually at strife not only with 
each other but among themselves. '\Ve shall 
endeavour to give, as clearly and as faithfully 
as possible, the main reliable facts in the his- 
tory of the Scots and Picts until the union of 
these two nations. 
The reign of Brude was distinguished by 
many warlike exploits, but above all, as we 
have seen, by his conversion and that of his 
people to Christianity, which indeed formed 
his greatest glory. His chief contests were 
with the Scoto-Irish or Dalriads, whom he de- 
feated in 557, and slew Gauran their king. 
Brude died in 586, and for sevcral ages his suc- 
cessors carried on a petty systcm of warfare, 
partly foreign and partly domestic. rassing 
over a domestic conflict, at Lindores in 621, 
uncicr Kenneth, son of Luthrin, we must notice 
the important battle of Dun-N echtan, fought 
in 685, between the Picts under Drude, the son 
of Bili,t and the Saxons, under the N orthum- 
brian Egfrid. The Saxon king, it is said, gTeedy 
of conquest, attacked the Picts without provoca- 
tion, and against the advice of his court. Cross- 
ing the Forth from Lothian, heenteredStrathearn 
and penetrated through the defiles of the Pictish 
kingdom, lcaving fire and desolation in his train. 
His career was stopt at Dun-Nechtan, the hill 
of N cchtan, a hill in thc parish of Dunnichen, 
about the centre of Forfarshire; and by a 
neighbouring lake, long known by the name of 
N echtan's mere, a short distance éast from the 


I There is some confusion here; Dr. Maclauchlan 
places this conflict in the rei,gn of Erude son of Derile, 
who, according to our list, Jill not succeed till 699. 


town of Forfar, did Egfrid and his Saxons fall 
before Brude and his exasperated Picts. Thili! 
was a sad blow to the N orthumbrian power; 
yet the Northumbrians, in 699, under Be:ht, 
an able leader, again ventured to try their 
strength with the Picts, when they were once 
more defeated by Brude, the son of Dereli, 
who had recently mounted the Pictish thronc. 
The wars between the Picts and N orthum- 
brians were succeeded by various contests for 
power among the Pictish princes, which gave 
rise to a civil war. Ungus, honoured by the 
Irish Annalists with the title of great, and 
Elpin, at the head of their respective partisans, 
tried their strength at :Uonacrib, supposed by 
some to be 'Moncriefi' in Strathearn, in the 
year 727, when the latter was defeated; and 
the conflict was renewed at Duncrei (Crieff), 
whcn victory declared a second time against 
Elpin, who was obliged to flee from the hostil- 
ity of Ungus. N echtan next tried his strength 
with Ungus, in 728, at a place called Mona- 
curna by the Annalists-possibly l\Ioncur in 
the Carse of Gowrie-but he was defcated, and 
many of his followers perished. Talorgan, the 
son of Congus, was defeated by Brude , the son 
of Ungus, in 730, and in the same year the 
Picts appear to have entered into a treaty of 
peace with the English nation. 
The victorious Ungus commenced hostilities 
against the Dalriads, or Scoto-Irish, in the 
year 736, and appears to have got the better 
of the latter. The Scots were again worsted 
in another battle in 740 by Ungus, who in the 
same year repulsed an attack of the N orthum- 
brians under Eadbert. In the year 750 he 
defeated the Britons of the Cumbrian kingdom 
in the battle of Cato or Cath-O, in which his 
brother Talorgan was killed. U ngus, who ap- 
pears to have been a powerful and able mon- 
arch, but whom Bede 2 characterizes as having 
conducted himself "with bloody wickedness, 
a tyrant and an executioner," died about 760. 
A doubtful victory was gained by Ciniod, or 
Kenneth, the Pictish king, over Aodh-fin, tho 
Scottish king, in 767. Constantine, having 
overcome Conall, the son of Tarla, in 789, 
succeeded him in the throne. 3 


!I Book V. c. 24. 
3 See the Ulster Annals, where an account is giVt'n 
of all these conflicts. 
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Up to tllis perioù the Norsemen from Scan- vanced age derives some support from their 
dinavia, or the Vikingr, i. e. men of the voes speedy demise after they had laid the founda- 
or bars, as they were termed, had confined tions of their settlements, and of a new dynasty 
their ravages to the Baltic; but, in the year of kings destined to rule over the kingdom of 
787 they for the first time appeared on the Scotland. Angus was the first who died, 
east coast of England. Some years afterwarùs leaving a son, :M:uredach, who succeeded him 
they found their way to the Caledonian shores, in the small government of Ila. ,,-Vter tho 
and in 795 made their first attack on Iona, death of Lorn the eldest brother, Fergus, th.., 
which frequently afterwards, along with the last survivor, became sole monarch of the 
rest of the Hebrirles, suffered grievously from Scoto-Irish; but he did not long enjoy the 
their ravages. In 839 the Viking'r entered sovereignty, for he died in 506. 
the Pictish territories. A murderous conflict Fergus was succeeded by his son Domangart, 
ensued between them and the Picts under Uen or Dongardus, who died in 511, after a short 
their king, in which both he and his only but troubled. reign of about five years. His 
brother Bran, as well as many of the Pictish two sons Comgal and Gabhran or Gauran, suc- 
chiefs, fell. This event, no doubt, hastened cessivelyenjoyed his authority. Comgal had 
the downfall of the Pictish monarchy; and as :1. peaceful reign of four and twenty years, dur- 
the Picts were unable to resist the arms of ing wllich he extended his settlements. He 
Kenneth, the Scottish king, he carried into left a son nameù Conal, but Gauran his brother, 
execution, in the year 843, a project he had notwithstanding, ascended the throne in the 
long entertained, of uniting the Scots and year 535 without opposition. Gauran rcigned 
Picts, and placing both crowns on his head. two and twenty years, and, as we have already 
That anything like a total extermination of the I observed, was slain in a battle with the Picts 
Picts took place is now generally discredited, under Dridei ineir king. 
although doubtless there was great slaughter Conal, the son of Comgal, then succeeded 
both of princes and people. Skene 4 asserts in 557, and closed a reign of fourteen years in 
indeed that it was only the Southern Picts 571. It was during his reign that Columba's 
who became subject to Kenneth, the Northern mission to the Picts took place. A civil war 
Picts remaining for long afterwards indepen- ensued between Aodhan or Aidan, the son of 
dent of, but sometimes in alliance with, the Gauran, and D1.illcha or Duncan, the son of 
Scots. This is substantially the opinion of Conal, for the vacant crown, the claim to which 
Mr. E. W. Robertson,5 who sa)'s, "the modern was decided on the bloody field of Loro or Loco 
shires of Perth, Fife, Stirling, and Dumbarton, in Kintyre in 575, where Duncha was alain. 
with the greater part of the county of Argyle, Aiclan, the son of Gauran, had been formally 
may be said to have formed the actual Scottish inaugurated by St. Columba in Iona, in 574. 
kingdom to which Kenneth succeeded." The In the time of Aidan there were frequent wars 
Picts were recognised as a distinct people even between the Dalriacls and the English Saxons. 
in the tenth century, but before the twelfth 
Iany battles were fought in which the Scots 
they lost their characteristic nominal distinc- were generally defeatccl, the principal being 
tion by being amalgamated with the Scots, that of Degsastan or Dalston near Carlisle, in 
their conquerors. 603, in which nearly the whole of the Scottish 
The Scoto-Irish after their arrival in Argyle army was defeated. The wars with the Saxons 
did not long continue under the separate autho- weakened the power of the Dalriads very con- 
I'Ïty of the three brothers, Lorn, Fergus, and siderably, and it was not till after a long period 
Angus. They were said to have been very far of time that they again ventured to meet tIle 
advanced in lifc before leaving Ireland, and Saxons in the field. 
the Irish chroniclers assert that St. Patrick During a short season of repose, Aidan, at- 
gave them his benediction before his death, in tended by St. Columba, went to the celebrated 
the year 493. The statement as to their ad- council of Drum-keat in Ulster, in the year 
590. In this council he claimed the prÍ11ci- 
pality of Dalriada, the land of his fathers, and 
F 


4 Ilighlmtdcrs, vol. i p. 65. 
Ii Early Kings, vol. i. p. 39. 
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obtained an exemption from doing homage to 
the kings of Ireland, which his ancestors, it 
would appear, had been accustomed to pay. 
Aidan died in 605 or 608, at the advanced age 
of eighty, and was buried in the church of 
Kil-keran, the ruins of which are still to be 
seen in the midst of Campbelton. 
Aidan was succeeded in the throne by his 
son Eocha-bui, or the" yellow," who reigned six- 
tf'en years. He carried on war with the Cruithne 
of Ulster. Mter him came his brother Kenneth- 
Cear, or the" left-handed," who was followecl 
by Ferchar, son of Eogan, of the race of Lorn. 
Donal, surnamed breac or freckled, the son 
of Eocha'-bui, of the race of Gauran, succeeded 
Ferchar about 637. He was a warlike prince 
and harl. distinguished himself in the wars 
against the Cruithne of Ireland. Congal-Claon, 
the son of Scanlan, the king of the Cruithne 
in Ulster, having slain Suibne-Mean, a power- 
ful king of Ireland, was attacked by Domnal 
n., supreme king of Ireland, who succeeded 
Suibne, and was defeated in the battle of 
Duncetheren, in 629. Congal sought refuge 
in Cantyre, and having persuaded Donal-breac, 
the kinsman of Domnal, to join him in a war 
against the latter, they invaded Ireland with a 
heterogeneous mass of Scoto-Irish, Picts, Brit- 
ons, and Saxons, commanded by Donal and 
his brothers. Cealach, the son of :M:aelcomh, 
the nephew of the reigning king, and as tanist 
or heir-apparent, the leader of his army, at- 
tacked Donal-breac in the plain of l\fagh Rath 
or 1\Ioyra in Down, in 637, and completely de- 
feated him after an obstinate and bloody en- 
gagement. Congal, the murderer of his sov- 
ereign, met his merited fate, and Donal-breac 
was obliged to secure his own and his army's 
safety by a speedy return to Cantyre. St. Co- 
lumba had always endeavoured to preserve an 
amicable understanding between the Cruithne 
of ffister and the Scoto-Irish, and his injunc- 
tions were, that they should live in constant 
peace; but Donal disregarded the wise advice 
of the saint, and paid dearly for so doing. He 
was not more successful in an enterprise against 
the Picts, having been defeated by them in the 
battle of Glinne :Mairison, Glenmairison, or 
Glenmoreson, probaMy in "\Vest Lothian, 6 


I Rkcne's Ckron. of Piefs and Scots, p. cxv. 


during the year 638. He ended his days at 
Straith-cairmaic or Strathcarron, possibly in the 
neighbourhood of Falkirk, by the sword of 
Hoan or Owen, one of the reguli of Strathcluyd, 
in the year 642. His son Cathasuidh fell by 
the same hand in 649. 
Conal II., the grandson of Conal 1., who 
was also of the F ergusian race of Congal, next 
ruled over the tribes of Cantyre and Argyle; 
but Dungal, of the race of Lorn, having ob- 
tained the government of the tribe of Lorn, 
questioned the right of Conal. He did not, 
however, carry his pretensions far, for Conal 
died, in undisturbed possession of his domin- 
ions, in 652, after a reign of ten years. To 
Donal-duin, or the brown, son of Conal, who 
reigned thirteen years, succeeded Maolduin, his 
brother, in 665. The family feuds which hað 
long existed between the Fergusian races 01 
Comgal and Tauran, existed in their bitterest 
state during the reign of :M:aolduin. Doman- 
gart, the son of Donal-breac, was murdered if_ 
672, and Conal, the son of :M:aolduin, was as- 
sassinated in 675. 
Ferchar-fada, or the tall, apparently of the 
race of Lorn, and either the son or grandson of 
Ferchar, who died in 637, seized the reins of 
government upon the death of Maolcluin. On 
the death of Ferchar, in 702, the sceptre passed 
again to the Fergusian race in the person of 
Eocha'-rineval, remarkable for his Roman nose, 
the son of Domangart. The reign of this 
prince was short and unfortunate. His scep- 
tre was seized by Ainbhcealach, the son of 
Ferchar-fada, who succeeded Eocha' in 705. 
He was of an excellent disposition, but after 
reigning one year, was dethroned by his 
brother, Selvach, and obliged, in 706, to take 
refuge in Ireland. Selvach attacked the 
Britons of Strathcluyd, and gained two succes- 
sive victories over them, the one at Longecoleth 
in 710, and the other at the rock of l\Iionuirc 
in 716. At the end of twelve years, Ainbhceal- 
ach returned from Ireland, to regain a sceptre 
which his brother had by his cruelties shown 
himself unworthy to wield, but he perished in 
the battle cf Finglein, perhaps Glen Fyne at 
the head of Loch Fyne, in 719. Selvach met a 
more formidable rival in Duncha-beg, who was 
descended from Fergus, by the line of Congal; 
he assumed the government of Cantyre and 
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Argail, and confined Seh"ach to his family 
settlement of Lorn. These two princes ap- 
pear to have been fairly matched in disposi- 
tion and valour, and both exerted themselves 
for the destruction of one another, thus bring- 
ing many miseries upon their tribes. In all 
attempt which they made to invade the ter- 
ritories of each other in 719 by means of cur- 
rachs, a naval com bat ensue] off Airdeanesbi, 
(probably Ardaness on the coast of Argyle,) in 
which Selvach was overcome by Duncha; but 
Selvach was not subdued. The death of 
Duncha in 721 put an end to his designs; but 
Eocha' III., the son of Eocha'-rineval, the suc- 
cessor of Duncha, being as bent on the over- 
throw of Selvach as his predecessor, continued 
the war. The rival chiefs met at Irroisfoichne 
in 727, where a battle was fought, which pro- 
duced nothing but irritation and distress. 
This lamentable state of things was put an end 
to by the death of Selvach in 729. This 
event enabled Eocha to assume the govern- 
ment of Lorn, and thus the Dalriadan kingdom 
which had been alternately ruled by chiefs of 
the houses of Fergus and Lorn became again 
united under Eocha. He died in 733, after a 
reign of thirteen years, during nine of which 
he ruled over Cantyre and Argyle, and four 
over all the Dalriadic tribes. 
Eocha was succeeded in the kingdom by 
l\Iuredach, the son of Ainbhceallach, of the 
race of Lorn. His reign was short and unfor- 
tunate. In revenge for an act of perfidy com- 
mitted by Dungal, the son of Selvach, who 
had carried off Forai or Torai, the daughter of 
Brude, and the niece of Ungus, the great Pictish 
king, the latter, in the year 736, led his army 
from Strathearn, through the passes of the 
mountains into Lorn, which he wasted with 
tire and sword. He seized Dunad, in 
Iid-Lorn, 
and burned Creic, another fortress in the Ross 
of l\Iull, taking Dungal and Feradach, the two 
sons of Selvach, prisoners. }'Iuredach went in 
pursuit of his enemy, and having overtaken 
him at Knock Cairpre, at Calatros, on the shores 
of the Linne, 6 a battle ensued, in which the 
Scots were repulsed with great slaughter. 
Talorgan, the brother of Ungus, commanded 
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 Dr. Reeves supposes this to be Culross in Pertb- 
ahue.-Mac1anchlan. 


the Picts on this occasion, anù pursued the 
flying Scots. In this pursuit }'Iuredach is 
supposed to have perished, after a reign of 
three years. 
Eogban or Ewan, the son of Muredach, took 
up the fallen succession in 736, and died in 
739, in which year the Dalriadic sceptre was 
assumed by Aodh-fin, the son of Eocha' III., 
ancl grandson of Eocha'-rineval, descended 
from the Fergusi:ln race of Gauran. In 740 
he measured his strength with the celebrated 
Ungus; but victory declared for neither, and 
during the remainder of U ngus' reign, he did 
not attempt to renew hostilities. After the 
death of Ungus, in 761, Aodh-fin declared war 
against the Picts, whose territories he entered 
from Upper Lorn, penetrating through the 
passes of Glenorchy and Breadalbane. In 7G7 
he reachecl Forteviot, the Pictish capital in 
Strathearn, where he fought a doubtful battle 
with Ciniod the Pictish king. Aodh-fin died 
in 769, after a splendid reign of thirty years. 7 
Fergus II., son of Aodh-fin, succeeded to 
the sceptre on the demise of his father, and 
died after an unimportant reign of three years 
Selvach II., the son of Eogan, assumed the 
government in 772. His reign, which lasted 
twenty-four years, presents nothing very re- 
markable in history. 
A new sovereign of a different lineage, now 
mounted the throne of the Scots in 796, in the 
person of Eocha or Auchy, the son of Aodh-fin 


7 Dr. Skene, in his preface to the Chronicles of the 
Picts an.i Scots, endeavours to prove, by very plausi- 
ble reasoning, and by comparison of various lists of 
kings, that for a century previous to the accession of 
Kenneth to the Pictish throne, Dalriada was under 
subjection to the Anglian monarchy, and was ruled 
by Pictish sovereigns. In an able paper, however, 
read recently by Dr. Archibald Smith before the Anti- 
quarian Society of Scotland, he shows tllat Argyleshire 
was invaded but not subdued by U ngus, king of the 
Picts, in 736 and 741. Dr. 
mith supported his con- 
clusion by reference to passages in the annals of Tiger- 
nach, of Ulster, and the Albanic Duan, which seemed 
to him to give an intelligible and continuous account 
of regal succession in Dalriada, but afforded no coun- 
tenance to the theory of Pinkerton of the entire con- 
quest of the Scots in Britain by Ungus, nor to the 
conclusion Dr. Skene has come to, viz., the complete 
supremacy of the Picts in the Scottish Dalriada, and 
the extinction of Dalriada fiS a. Scottish nation from 
the year 741 to the era of a new Scottish kingdom 
founded by Kenneth Macalpin in the year 843. On 
the contrary, he was convinced that Aoùh-fionn \Vat! 
the restorer of its full liberty to the crushed section of 
Lorn, and that he was, at the close of his career, tlle 
independent ruler of Dalriada a.<! a Scottish nation. 
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of the Gauran race. Eocha' IV. is known also 
by the latinized appellation of Achaius. The 
story of the alliance between Achaius and 
Charlemagne has been shown to be a fable; 
although it is by no means improbable that he 
entered into an important treaty with the 
Picts, by marrying U rgusia, the daughter of 
Urguis, an alliance which, it is said, enabled 
his grandson Kenneth afterwards to claim and 
acquire the Pictish sceptre, in right of U rgusia 
his grandmother. Eocha died in 826, after a 
happy and prosperous reign of thirty years. 
He was succeeded by Dungal, the son of Sel- 
vach II., of the race of Lorn, being the last of 
that powerful family who swayed the Dalri- 
adic sceptre. After a feeble but stormy feign 
of seven years, he died in 833. 
Alpin, the last of the Scoto-Irish kings, and 
the son of Eocha IV. and of U rgusia, now 
mOlmted the throne. He was killed in 836, 
near the site of Laicht castle, on the ridge 
wluch separates Kyle from Galloway. The 
fiction that Alpin fell in a battle with the 
Picts, when asserting his right to the Pictish 
throne, has long been exploded. 
In 836 Kenneth, the son of Alpin, succeeded 
his father. He was a prince of a wal'like dis- 
position, and of great vigour of mind and body. 
lIe avenged the death of his father by frequent 
inroads among the people dwelling to the 
south of the Clyde; but the great glory of his 
reign consists in his achievements against the 
Picts, which secured for him and his posterity 
the Pictish sceptre. The Pictish power had, 
previous to the period of Kenneth's accession, 
been greatly enfeebled by the inroads of the 
Danish Vikingr; but it was not till after the 
death of Uven, the Pictish king, in 839, after 
a clistracted reign of three years, that Kenneth 
maùe any serious attempt to seize the Pictish 
diadem. On the accession of "r red, Kenneth, 
in accordance with the principle of succession 
said by Becle to have prevailed among the 
I'icts, claimed the Pictish throne in right of 
Urgusia, his grandmother; 'Vred dieù in 842, 
and after an arcluous struggle, Kenneth wrested 
the sceptre from Bred, his successor, in 843, after 
ho had reignecl over the Scots seven years. 
Burton 8 thinks thero can be no doubt that. 


8 Scotland, vo1. i. p. 329. 


the two countries were prepared for a fusioll 
whenever a proper opportunity offered, bd 
that this was on account of a matrimonial alli- 
ance between the two royal houses cannot with 
certainty be ascertained. 9 As we have said 
already, it is extremely improbable that Ken- 
neth gained his supremacy by extermination. 
The Picts certainly appear to have suffereù 
severe defeat, but the likelihood is that afteJ 
Kenneth succeeded to the throne, a gradual 
fusion of the two people took place, so that in 
course of time they became essentially ono 
speaking one language, obeying the same laws, 
and following the same manners and customs. 
If we knew for certain to what race the Pictp 
belonged, and what language they spoke, it 
might help us not a little to understand the 
nature and extent of the amalgamation; but as 
we know so little about these, and as the 
chroniclers, in speaking of this event, are so 
enigmatical and meagre, we aro left almost en- 
tirely to conjecture. 'Ye are certain, at any 
rate, tha.t from some cause or other, the kings 
of the Dalriadic Scots, about the middle of the 
9th century, obtained supremacy over at least 
the Southern Picts, who from that time forward 
ceased to be a separate nation. 1 


9 See 
kene's preface to Chronicle of Picts and Scots, 
p. xcviii. et seq., for some curious and ingenious spe- 
culation on this point. 
1 We shall take the liberty of quoting here an ex- 
tract from an able and ingenious paper read by Dr. 
Skene before the Soc. of Ant., in June 1861, and 
quoted in Dr. Gordon's Scotichronicon, p. 83. It 
will help, we think, to throw a little light on this 
dark subject, and assist the reader somewhat to under- 
stand the nature and extent of the so-called Scottish 
conquest. "The next legend which bears upon tl]e 
history of St. Andrews is that of I5t. Adrian, at 4th 
March. The best edition of this legend is in the Aber- 
deen Breviary, and it is as follows:-Adrian was a na- 
tive of Hungary, and after preaching there for some 
time, was seized with a desire to preach to other peo- 
ple; and having gathered together a company, he set 
out 'ad orientales Scotiæ partes que tunc a l'ictis oc- 
cupabantur,' i.e.. 'to the eastern parts of Scotland, 
which were then occupied hy the Picts, '-nlllilanded 
there with 6.606 confessors, clergy, and people, among 
whom were Glodianus, Gayus, Minanus, Scobrandus, 
and others, chief priests. These men, with their bish- 
op, Adrian, 'deleto regno Pictorum, i.e., 'the Pictish 
kingdom being destroyed. '-did many signs, but after- 
wards desired to have a residence on the Isle of May. 
The Dane:;, who then devastated the whole of Britain, 
came to the Island, and there slew them. Their mar- 
tyrdom is said to have taken place in the year 875. 
It will be observed that they are here said to have 
settled in the east part of Scotland, opposite the Isle 
of l\Iay, that is in Fife, while the Piets still occupied 
it; that the Pietish kingdom is then said to have been 
destroyed; and that their martyrdom took place in 875, 
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The history of the Scoto- Irish kings affords mitigated these disorders; for the claim to rule 
fcw materials either amusing or instructive; not being regulated by any fixed law of hered- 
but it was impossible, from the connexion be- itary succession, but depending upon the 
tween that history and the events that will capricious will of the tribe, rivals were not 
follow in detail, to pass it over in silence. found wanting to dispute the rights so con- 
The Scoto-lrish tribes appear to have adopted ferred. There was always, both in Ireland and 
much the same form of government as existed in Argyle, an heir presumptive to the Crown 
in Ireland at the time of their departure from chosen, under the name of tanist, who com- 
that kingdom; the sovereignty of which, though I manded the army during the life of the roign- 
nominally under one head, was in reality a I ing sovereign, and who succeeded to him after 
penfarchy, which allowed four provincial kings his demise. Budgets, and committees of sup- 
to dispute the monarchy of the fifth. This ply, and taxes, were wholly unknown in those 
system was the prolific source of anarchy, times among the Scots, and the monarch was 
assassinations, and civil wars. The Dalriads obliged to support his dignity by voluntary 
were constantly kept in a state of intestine contributions of clothes, cattle, furniture, an<l 
commotion and mutual hostility by the preten- other necessaries. 
sions of their rival chiefs, or princes of the There is reason to believe that tradition sup- 
three races, who contended with the common plied the place of written records for many 
sovereign for pre-eminence or exemption. The ages after the extinction of the Druidical super- 
dlighe-tanaisfe, or law of tanistry, which ap- stition. Hence among the Scots, traditionary 
pears to have been generally followed as in usages and local customs long supplied the 
[reland, as well in the succession of kings as place of positive or written laws. It is a mis- 
in that of chieftains, rather increased than take to suppose, as some writers have done, 


thirty years after the Scotti";}l conquest under Kenneth 
1.l'Alpin. Their arrival was therefore almost coinci- 
dent with the Scottish conquest; and the large num- 
ber said to have come, not the modest twenty-one who 
arrived with Regulus, but 6,606 confessors, clergy, and 
people, shows that the traditionary history was really 
one of an invasion, and leads to the suspicion at once 
that it was in reality a part of the Scottish occupation 
of the Pictish kingdom. This suspicion is much 
strengthened by two corroborative circumstances: 1st, 
the year 875, when they are said to have been slain by 
the Danes, falls in the reign of Constantine, the son of 
Kenneth Macalpin, in his fourteenth year, and in this 
year the Pictish chronicle records a battle between the 
Danes and the Scots, and adds, that after it, 'occa5i 
sunt Scotti in Coachcochlum,' which seelUS to refer to 
this very slaughter. 2d. Hector Botice preserves a 
different tradition regarding their origin. He says- 
'Non desunt qui scribant sanctissimos Christi mar- 
tyros Hungaros fuisse. Alii ex Scotis Anglisque gre- 
garie collectos,'-i.e., 'Some write that the most holy 
martyrs of Christ Were Hungarians. Others (say) 
that they were collected from the Scots and English.' 
There was therefore a tradition that the clergy slain 
were not Hungarians, but a body composed of Scotti 
and Angli. But Hadrian was a bishop; he landed in 
the east of Fife, within the parochia of S. Regulus, and 
he is placed at the head of some of the lists of bish- 
ops of 8t. Andrews as first bishop. It was there- 
fore the Church of St. Andrews that then consisted of 
clergy collected from among the Scotti and the Angli. 
The Angli prohably represented the Church of Acca, 
and the Scotti those brought in by A/Irian. The real 
signification of this occupation of St. Andrews by 
Scottish clergy will be apparent when we recollect 
that the Columban clergy, who had formerly pos- 
sessed the chief ecclesiastical seats among the Picts, 
had been expelled in 717, and Anglic clergy intro- 
duc.ed-the cause of quarrel being the difference of 
the1r usages. N ow, the Pictish chronicle states as the 


main cause of the overthrow of the Pictish kingdom, 
a century and a half later, this very cause. It says- 
'Deus enim eos pro merito suæ malitiæ alienos ac 
otiosos hæreditate diguatus est facere, quia illi non 
solum Deum, missam, ac præceptum spreverunt sed et 
in jure æqualitatis aliis aequi pariter noluerunt.' I.e., 
'For God, on account of their wickedness, deemed 
them worthy to be made hereditary strangers and 
idlers; because they contemned not only God, the mass, 
and the precept (of the Church), but besides refused 
to he regarded as on the same equality with others' 
They were overthrown, not only because they despised 
, Deum missam et præceptum,' hut because they would 
not tolerate the other party. And this great griev- 
vance was removed, when St. Andrews appears at thp 
head of the Scottish Church in a solemn Concordat 
with the king Constantine, when, as the Pictish 
Chronicle tells us, 'Constantinus Rex et Cellachus 
Episcopus leges disciplinasque fidei atque jura ecclesi- 
arum evangeliorum que pariter cum Scottis devoverunt 
custodiri.' I.e.,' King Constantine and Bishop ReI- 
lach vowed to preserve the laws and discipline of the 
faith and the rights of the churches and gospels, 
equally with the Scots.' Observe the parallellangl1age 
of the two passages. In the one, the 'Picti in jure 
æqualitatis aliis,' that is, the Scottish clergy, 'aequi 
pari tel' noluerunt,' and in the other the King and the 
Bishop of 8t. Andrews' vowed to preserve the laws 
and discipline of the faith' 'pariter cum Scottis,' the 
thing the Piets would not do. It seems plain, there- 
fore, that the ecclesiastical element entered largely into 
the Scottish conquest; and a main cause and feature 
of it was a determination on the part of the 
cottish 
clprgy to recover the benefices they had been deprived 
of. The exact coincidence of this great clerical inva- 
sion of the parochia of St. Andrews by ecclesiastics, 
said by one tradition to have been Scots, and the sub. 
sequent position of St. Andrews as the head of the 
Scottish Church, points strongly to this as the true 
historic basis of the legend of S. Adrian." 
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that the law consisted in the mere will of the 
ßrehon or judge. The office of Dreitheamhuin 
or Brehon was hereditary, and it is quite 
Datural to infer, that under such a system of 
jurisprudence, the dictum of the judge might 
not always comport with what was understood 
to be the common law or practice; but from 
thence, to argue that the will of the judge was 
to be regarded as the law itself, is absurd, and 
contrary to every idea of justice. As the prin- 
ciple of the rude jurisprudence of the Celtic 
tribes had for its object the reparation, rathcr 
than the prevention of crimes, almost every crime, 
even of the blackest kind, was commuted by 
a mulct or payment. Tacitus observes in allu- 
sion to this practice, that it was "a temper 
wholesome to the commonwealth, that homi- 
cide and lighter transgressions were settled by 
the payment of horses or cattle, part to the 
king or community, part to him or his friends 
who had been wronged." The law of Scotland 
long recognised this system of compenRation. 
The fine was termed, under the Brehon law, 
e1'ic, which not only signifies a reparation, but 
also a fine, a ransom, a forfeit. Among the 
Albanian Scots it was called cro, a term pre- 
served in the Regiam l,;Iajestatem, which has 
a whole chapter showing" the cro of ilk man, 
now mikil it is.,,2 This law of reparation, 
according to O'Connor, was first promulgated 
in Ireland, in the year 164. S According to 
the Regiam Majestatem, the cro of a villain 
was sixteen cows; of an earl's son or thane, one 
hundred; of an earl, one hundred and forty; 
and that of the king of Scots, one thousand 
cows, or three thousand oras, that is to say, 
three orM for every cow. 
Besides a share of the fines imposed, the 
Brehon or judge obtained a piece of arable 
land for his support. 'Then he administered 
justice, he used to sit fJometimes on the top of 
a hillock or heap of stones, sometimes on turf, 
and sometimes even on the middle of a bridge, 
surrounded by the suitors, who, of course, 
pleaded their own cam=\e. \Ve have already 
seen that, uncler the system of the Druids, the 
offices of religion, the instruction of youth, and 
the administration of the laws, were conducted 
in the open air; and hence the prevalence of 


I Lib. iv c. xxiv. 


3 O'Connor's Dissert. 


the practice alluded to. But this practice was 
not peculiar to the Druids; for all nations, in 
the early stages of society, have followed a 
similar custom. The TillgS of the ScandÏ11a- 
vians, which consisted of circular enclosures of 
stone, without any covering, and within which 
both the judicial and legislative powers were 
exercised, afford a striking instance of this. 
According to Pliny, 4 even the Roman Senate 
first met in the open air, and the sittings of 
the Court of the Areopagus, at Athens, were so 
held. The present custom of holding courts of 
justice in halls is not of very remote antiquity 
in Scotland, and among the Scoto-Irish, the 
baron bailie long continued to dispense justice 
to the baron's vassals from a moothill or emi- 
nence, which was generally on the bank of a 
river, and near to a religious edifice. 
Of the various customs and peculiarities 
which distinguished the ancient Irish, as well 
as the Scoto-Irish, none has given rise to 
greater speculation than that of fosterage; 
which consisted in the mutual exchange, by 
different families, of their children for the pur- 
pose of being nursed and bred. Even the son 
of the chief was so entrusted during pupilarity 
with an i1ûerior member of the clan. An ade- 
quate reward was either given or accepted in 
every case, and the lower orders, to whom the 
trust was committed, regarded it as an honour 
rather than a service. "Five hundred kyne 
and better," says Campion, "were sometimes 
given by the Irish to procure the nursing of a 
great man's child." A firm and indissoluble 
attachment always took place among foster- 
brothers, and it continues in consequence to be 
a saying among Highlanders, that" affectionate 
to a man is a friend, but a foster-brother is as 
the life-blood of his heart." Camden observes, 
that no love in the world is comparable by 
many degrees to that of foster-brethren in Ire- 
land. 5 The close connexion which the practice 
of fosterage created between families, while it 
frequently prevented civil feuds, often led to 
them. But the strong attachment thus createll 
was not confined to foster-brothers, it also 
extended to their parents. Spenser relates of 
the foster-mother to :Murrough O'Brien, that, 
at his execution, she Bucked the blood from his 


0& Lib. viii. c. 45. 
ð Holland's Camden, Ireland, p. 116. 
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head, anù bathed her face and breast with it, I the Highlanders not hitherto mentioned. 'Ve 
saying that it was too precious to fall to the shall conclude this chapter by giving lists of 
earth. . the Pictish and Scoto-Irish Kings, which are 
It is unnecessary, at this stage of our labours, generally regarded as authentic. A great many 
to entcr upon the subject of clanship; we other names are given by the ancient chroniclers 
mean to reserve our observations thereon till previous to the points at which the following 
we come to the history of the clans, when we lists commence, but as these are considered as 
shall also notice some peculiarities or traits of totally untrustworthy, we shall omit them. 
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NAMES AND FILIATIONS. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
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DRUST, the son of Erp, . 
TALORO, the son of Aniel, 
NECTON l\IORBET, the son of Erp, 
DREST Gurthinmoch,. . 
GALANAU ETELICH, or GALANAN EREI,ECß, 
DADREST, . . . . 
DREST, the son of Girom, 
DRBST, the son of Wdrest, with the former, 
DREsT, the son of Girom, alone, . 
GARTNACH, the son of Girom,. . 
GEALTRAIM, or CAILTRAIM, the Bon of Girom, 
TALORG, the son of Muircholaicb, ' 
DREST, the son of Munait, 
GALAM, with Aleph, 
GALAM, with Bridei, 
ERIDEI, the Bon of Mailcon,. . 
GARTNAICII, the son of Domelch, or Donald, 
NECTU, or NECHTAN, the nephew of Yerb, 
CnmocH, or KENNETH, the son of Luthrin, 
GARN.ARD, the son of Wid, 
BRIDEI, the son of Wid, 
TALORC, their brother, . I 
TALLOROAN, the son of Enfret, 
GARTNAIT, the son of Donnel. 
DREsT, his brother, 
BRIDEI, the son of Rili, 
TARAN, the son of Entifidich, 
BRIDEI, the Bon of Dereli, 
N:';CHTON, the son of Dereli, 
DR EST, and Elpin, . . 
UNGUS, or OKNUST, the Bon of Urguist, 
BRIDEI, the son of Wirguist,. . 
CINIOCH, or KENNETH, the son of Wredech, 
ELPIN, the Bon of Wroid, . . 
DRBST, the son of Talorgan, . 
TALORGAN, the Bon of Ungus or Angus, . . 
CA'8AUL, the Bon of Tarla, . . . . I 
CONSTANTINE, the Bon of U rguist, . . .: 
UNGUS, the son of Urguist, . . . . I 
DREST, the son of Constantine, and Talorgan, the son of l 
Wthoil, . . . . . J 
UUEN, or UVEN, the son of Ungus, . . . I 
WRAD, the son of Bargoit, 
BRED, or BRIUDI, 


I Date of 
1 Accession. 


451 
455 
.80 
510 
522 
523 
1>24- 
529 
5:H 
541 
542 
553 
554 
555 
1>56 
686 
1>97 
617 
636 
640 
645 
657 
661 
667 
6j4 
695 
699 
'i10 
725 
ï30 
ï61 
763 
ï75 
ïï9 
784 
ï86 
791 
821 
833 
836 
839 
842 


I Duration of I 
Reigns. 
I 


4 years. 
25 ... 
30 ... 
12 ... 
1 ... 
] ... 
fj ... 
5 ... 
7 ... 
1 ... 
11 .u 
1 ... 
1 ... 
1 .,. 
30 ... 
11 ... 
20 .,. 
19 .'. 
4 .,. 
5 ... 
12 ... 
4 ... 
6
 ... 
ï ... 
21 
4 
II ... 
15 ... 
5 ... 
31 ... 
2 ... 
12 .. 
3
 ... 
5- ... 
2
 
5 .,. 
30 ,.. 
12 ... 
3 ... 
3 ... 
3 ... 
1 ... 


Date 
of 
Death. 


451 
455 
480 
510 
522 
523 
524 
529 
534 
541 
542 
553 
554 
555 
556 
586 
5U7 
617 
636 
640 
645 
657 
661 
66; 
674 
695 
699 
710 
725 
730 
761 
763 
7ï5 
7ï9 
784 
786 
791 
821 
833 
836 
839 
842 
843 
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I Series 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
I 18 
19 
20 
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A CHRONOLOGICAl. TABLE OF THE SCOTO-IRISH KINGS, 
FRO
I THE YEAR 503 TO 843. 


FERGUS, the son of Ere, 
DOMAN'GART, the son of Fergus, 
COMGAL, the Bon of Domangarl, 
GAVRAN, the son of Domangart, 
CONAL, the son of Comgal, 
AIDAN, the son of Gavran, 
EOACHA' -Bui, the son of Aidan, 
KENNETH-Cear, the son of Eoaeba' -Bui, . . 
FERCHAR, the Bon of Eogan, the first of the race of } 
Lorn, . . . . . 
DONAL- BREAC, the Bon of Eoacl1a' - Uui, . 
CONAL II., the granl1son of Conal I. . \ 
DUNGAL reigned some years with Conal, J 
DONAL-Duin, the Bon of Conal, . 
l\hoL-Duin, the son of Conal, 
FERcHAR-Fada, the grandson of Ferchar I.,. . 
EOAcHA'-Rinevel, the son of Domangart, and the grand- } 
son of Donal-breac, . . . . 
AINBHCEALACH, the son oÎ Ferehar-fada, 
SELVACII, the son of Ferehar-fada, reigned over Lorn } 
from 706 to 729,. . . . 
DUNcHA BEG reigned over Cantyre and Argaill till 720, 
EOCHA' III., the son of Eoacha'-rinevel, over Cantyre 
and Argaill, from 720 to 729; and also over Lorn 
from 729 to 733,. . . . 
l\IuREDAcH, the son of Ainbhcealaeh, 
EoGAN. the Bon of l\Iuredacb, 
AODu-Fin, the son of Eoacha' IlL, 
FERGUS, the son of Aodh-fin, 
SELVACH II., the Bon of Eogan, . 
EOACHA'-AnDuine IV., the son of Aodh-fill, 
DUNGAL, the son of Selvaeh II., 
ALPIN, the Bon of Eoaeha'-Annuine IV., 
KENJSETH, the son of Alpin, 


Nü[f.s AND FILIATIONS. 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


It is right to mention that the Albanic Duan 
omits the names between Ainbhcealach and 
Dungal (17-27), most of which, however, are 
containeù iu the St. Andrews' list. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A. D. 843-1107. 


TIle Norse Im'asions-Kenneth-Constantine-Aodh 
-Grig and Eocha-DonaId, IV.-Constantine Ill. 
-Danes-Rattle of Brnnanbnrg-Malcolm I.-In- 
dulph-Duff-Culen-Kenneth IlL-Battle of Lun- 
carty- )Ialcolm 11. -Danes- Duncan - Thorfinn, 
Jar! ofOrkney-l\Ia.cbeth-Battlc with Siward-Lu- 
lach-Malcolm III. (Ceanmore)-Queen Margaret- 
Effect of Norwe
an Conquest-Donal-banf'-Edgar 
-Norsemen-Influx of Anglo-Saxons-Isolation of 
Highlands-Table of Kings. 

'OR about two centuries after the union of the 
two kingdoms, the principal facts to be re- 
corded are the extension of the Scottish do- 
n:inion southwards beyond the Forth and 


Date of Duration of 
Accession. Reigns. 


A.D. 
1>03 
506 
511 
535 
557 
5í1 
605 
621 
621 
637 
642 


Years. 
3 
5 
24 
22 
14 
34 
16 
i 
]6 
5 
10 


Date 
of 
Death. 


A.D. 
506 
5]1 
525 
557 
571 
605 
621 
621 
637 
642 
652 


665 
681 
702 
705 
706 


733 


736 
739 
769 
772 
796 
826 
833 
836 
843 


Clyde, towards the present border, and north- 
wards beyond Inverness, and the fierce con- 
tests that took place with the " hardy N ors& 
men" of Scandinavia and Denmark, who dur- 
ing this period continued not only to pour 
down upon the coasts and islands of Scotland, 
but to sway the destinies of the ""vhole of Eu- 
rope. During this time the history of the 
Highlands is still to a great extent the history 
of Scotland, and it was not till about the 12th 
century that the Highlanders became, strictly 
speaking, a peculiar people, confined to the 
territory whose boundaries were indicated in 
the first chapter, having for their neighbours 
on the east and south a population of undoubt- 
edly Teutonic origin. The Norse invasions not 
only kept Scotland in continual commotion at 
the time, but must have exercised an impor- 
tant influence on its whole history, and contri- 
buted a new and vigorous element to its popu- 
lation. These Vikingr, about the end of the 


652 
665 
681 
702 
705 


13 
16 
21 
3 
1 


706 


27 


733 
736 
739 
769 
772 
796 
826 
833 
836 


3 
3 
30 
3 
24 
30 
7 
3 
7 
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9tll century. became so powerful as to be able 
to establish a separate and independent lcing- 
dom in Orkney and the 'V estern I:slands, which 
proved formidable not only to the king of 
Scotlallll, but also to the powerflù king of 
1\ orway. " It is difficult to give them dis- 
tinctness without risk of error, and it is even 
harù to decide how far the mark left by these 
visitors is, on the one hand, the brand of the 
devastating conqueror; or, on the other hand, 
the planting among the people then inhabiting 
Scotland of a high-conditioned race-a race 
uniting freedom am! honesty in spirit with a 
strong and healthy physical organization. It 
was in the north that the inroad preserved its 
most distindive character, probably from its 
weight, as most completely overwhelming the 
original population, whatevcr they might be; 
and though, in the histories, the king of Scots 
appears to rlùc the northern enll of Dritain, the 
territory beyond Inverness and Fort-'Villiam 
had aggregated in some way round a local 
magnate, who afterwards appears as a 1\Iaormor. 
He was not a viceroy of the king of Norway: 
and if he was in any way at the order of the 
King of Scotland, he was not an obedient subor- 
dinate. "6 
Up to the time of 1\Iacbeda or 
racbeth, the 
principle of hereditary succession to the throne, 
from father to son, appears not to have been 
recognised; the only principle, except force, 
whieh seems to have beon acted upon 'being 
tlwt of collateral succession, brother succeeding 
to brother, and nephew to uncle. After the 
time of 
Iacbeth, however, the hereditary 
principle appears to llave come into full force, 
to have been recognised as that by which alone 
succession to the throne 'was to be rogulated. 
The consolidation of the Scottish and Pict- 
ish power under one supreme chief, enabled 
these nations not only to repel foreign aggres- 
sion, but afterwards to enlarge their territories 
beyond the Forth, which had hitherto fmmed, 
fùr many ages, the Pictish boundary on the 
south. 
Although the power of the tribes to the 
north of the Forth was greatly augmented by 
the union which had taken place, yet all the 
gPnius and warlike energy of Kenneth were 


6 llnrton's Scotland, yol. i. p. 354. 
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necessary to protect him and his people from 
illS1Ùt. Hagnor Lodbrog (i. e., Ragnor of the 
Shaggy Dones,) with his fierce Danes infested 
the country round the Tay on the one side, and 
the Strathclyde Ihitons on the other, wasteJ 
the adjoining territories, and burnt Dunblane. 
Yet Kenneth OVel'Callle these embarrassments, 
and made frequent incursions into the Saxon 
territories ill Lothian, and caused his foes to 
tremble. Mter a brilliant and successflù reign, 
Kenneth die It at Forteviot, tlle Pictish capital, 
7 miles S.'V. of Perth, on the 6th of February, 
859, after a reign úÍ twenty
three years. Ken- 
neth, it is said, removed the famous "stone 
which now sustains the coronation chair at 
'Vestmillster Abbey, from the ancient seat of 
the Scottish monarchy in Ardyle, to ;:;cone. 
Kenneth (but according to some Constantine, 
the Pictish king, in 820), huilt a church at 
Dllnkeld, to which, in 850, he removed the 
relics of St. Columba from Jona, which at this 
time was frequently subjected to the ravages 
of the N orscmen. He is celebrated also as a 
legislator, but no authentic traces of his laws 
now appear, the 'Macalpine' laws attributed 
to the son of Alpin being clearly apocryphal. 
The sceptre was assumed by Donald IlL, 
son of Alpin. He ùied in the year 863, after 
a short reign of four years. It is said he re- 
stored the laws of Aodh-fin, the son of Eoclta 
III. They were probably similar to the an- 
cient Breholl laws of Ireland. 
Constantine, the son of Kenneth, succeeded 
his uncle Donald, and soon found himself in- 
volved in a dl'Cadful conilict with the Danish 
IJirates. Having, after a contest which lasted 
half a century, established themsclves in Ire- 
land, and obtained secure possession of Dublin, 
the Vikingr directed their views towards the 
western coasts of Bcotland, which they laid 
waste. These ravages were afterwards ex- 
tended to the whole of the ertstern coast, and 
pal'ticularly to the shores of the :Frith of Forth; 
but although the in mders were often repulsed, 
they never ceased to renew their attacks. In 
the Jear 881, Constantine, in repelling an at- 
tack of the pirates, was slain b.t a place called 
-:\ferdo-fatha, or """enIo, probably the present 
l\
rth, accon1ing to :ì\[aelallchlan. 
Aoùh or Hugh, the fair-haired, sueceedeil 
his brothcr Constantine. His reign \Va::; ur..- 
G 
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fortunate, short, and troublesome. Grig, who Chieftains; and the fourth by Reginald himself, 
was Maormor, or chief, of the country between as a reserve. The Scots, with Constantine at 
the Dee and the Spey, having become a com- their head, made a furious attack on the first 
petitor for the crown, Aodh endeavoured to three divisions, which they forced to retire. 
put him down, but did not succeed; and having Reginald's reserve not being available to turn 
been wounded in a battle fought at Strath- thr scale of victory against tho Scots, the Danes 
allan, (or possibly Strathdon,) he was carried retreated during the night, and embarked 011 
to Inverurie, where he died, after lingering two board their fleet. 
months, having held the sceptre only one year. After tlus defeat of the Danes, Constantiuo 
Grig now assumcd the crown, and, either to enjoyed many years. repose. A long grudgo 
secure his possession, or from some other had existed between him and Æthelstane, son 
motive, he associated with him in the goyern- of Edward, the elder, which at last came to aJl 
ment Eocha, son of Ku, the British king of open rupture. Having formed an alliance with 
Strathdyde, and the grandson, by a daughtcr, several princes, and particularly with Anlaf, 
of Kenneth Macalpin. After a rcign of eleven king of Dublin as well as of Northumberland, 
years, both Eocha and Grig were forced to ab- and son-in-law of Constantine, the latter col- 
dicate, and gave way to lected a large fleet in the year 937, with which 
Donald IV., who succeeded them in 893. he entered the Humbcr. The hope of plunder 
During his rcign the kingdom was infested by had attracted many of the Yikingr to Constall- 
the piratical incursions of the Danes. Al- tine's standard, and the sceptre of Æthelstane 
though tlH'Y were dcfeated by Donalù in a I seemed now to tremble in his hand. But that 
bloody action at Collin, said to be on the Tay, monarch was fully prepared for the dangers 
near Scone, they returned under IvaI' O'lvar, with which he was threatened, and resolved to 
from Ireland, in the year 90!, but were gallantly meet his enemies in battle. After a long, 
repulsed, and their leader killed in a threat- bloody, and obstinate contest at Rrunanburg, 
enell attack on :Forteviot, by Donald, who un- npar the southern shore of the Humber, victory 
fortunately also perished, after a reign of eleYfm declared for Æthelstane. Prodigies of valour 
)-ears. In his reign the kings of present Scot- were displayed on both sides, especially by 
land are no longer called reges Pictorum by the Turketel, the Chancellor of England ; by Anlaf, 
Irish Annalists, but Ri Alban, or kings of and by the son of Constantine, who lost his 
Alban; and in the Pictish Chronicle Picta'VÍa life. The confederates, after sustaining a heavy 
gives place to Alhanirr. loss, sought for safety in their slups. This, 
Constantine III., the son of Aodh, a prince and after misfortunes, possibly disgusted Cen- 
of a warlike and enterprising character, next stantine with the vanities of this world, for, 
followed. He had to sustain, during an Ull- in the fortieth year of his reign, he put into 
usually long reign, the repeated attacks of the practice a resolution which he had formed of 
Danes. In one invasion thcy plundered Dun- resigning his crown and embracing a monastic 
keltl, and in 908, they attempted to obtain the life. He became Abbot of the :Monastery of 
grand object of their designs, the possession of St. Andrews in 943, and thus ended a long 
Forteviot in Strathearn, the Pictish capital; and chequered, but vigorous, amI, on the whole, 
but in this design they were again defeate(l, successful reign in a cloister, like Charles V. 
and forced to abandon the country. The Danes Towards the end of this reign the term Scot- 
-:-emainecl quiet for a few years, but in 918 their land was applied to this kingdom by the 
qeet entered the Clyde, from Ireland, lmder Saxons, a term which bofore had been given 
the command. of Regillahl, where they were by them to Ireland. ('Ollstantille died in 932. 
a.ttacked by the Scots in conjunction with the :Malcolm l., tho son of Donal<l IV., ontainecl 
Northern Sa:\.ons, whom the ties of common the abdicated throne. lIo was a prince of 
safety had now united for mutual defence. great abilities and prudence, and Edmund of 
Heginald is Rai(l to have drawn up his Danes England courted his alliance by ceding Cum- 
ú
 fOllr diyisiolls; tho first h
aded ìJY G:od.frcJ I bria,
then consisting o.f Cl
mherblllI and_part 
o I yar: the c::econd by 'Eam:;; the tlurcI by of \'\ estmorelanù, to hun, lD the year 94J. on 
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condition that he would defend that northern 
county, and become the ally of Edmw1(1. Ed- 
red, the brother and successor of Edmund, ac- 
t::ordinglyapplied for, and obtained the aid of 
Malcolm against Anlaf, king of Northumber- 
land, whose country, according to the barbarous 
l)ractice of the times, he wasted, and carried 
off the people with their cattle. Malcolm, 
after putting down an insurrection of the 
Moray-men under Cellach, their l\Iaormor, or 
chief, whom he slew, was sometime thereafter 
slain, as is supposed, at Ulurn or Auldearn in 
Moray, by one of these men, in ævenge for 
the death of his chief. 
Indulph, the son of Constantine III., suc- 
cpeded the murdered monarch in the year 953. 
He sustained many severe conflicts with the 
Danes, and lùtimately lost his life in 961, after 
a reign of eight years, in a successful action 
with these pirates, on the moor which lies to 
the westward of Cullen. 
Duff, the son of Malcolm I., now mOlmtcl1 
the throne; but Culen, the son of Indulph, laid 
claim to the sceptre which his father had 
wielded. The parties met at Drum Crup (pro- 
bably Crieff), and, after a doubtful struggle, 
1Il which Doncha, the Abbot of Dunkeld, and 
Dubdou, the ::\f aormor of Athole, the partisans 
of Culen, lost their lives, victory declared for 
Duff. But tlus triumph was of short duration, 
for Duff was afterwards obliged to retreat from 
Forteviot into the north, and was assassinated 
at Fones in the year 965, after a brief and un- 
happy reign of four years and a half. 
Culen, the SOn of Indull'h, succeeded, as a 
matter of course, to the crown of Duff, which 
he stained by his vices. He and his brother 
Eocha were slain in Lothian, in an action with 
the Britons of Strathclyde in 970, after an in- 
glorious reign of four years and a half. Dur- 
ing his reign Edinburgh was captured from 
the English, this being the first known step 
I in the progress of the gradual extension of the 
Scutti
h kingdom between the Forth and the 
Tweed. 7 
Kenneth III., son of :Malcolm I., and brother 
of Duff, succeeded Culen the same yeár. He 
r I waged a successful war against the Britons of 
Strathclyde, anù annexed their territories to 
" 


7 R()Lertsúu's Earlu Kings, vo]. i. p. iô 


his kingdom. During his reign the Danes 
meditated an attack upon Forteviot, or Dun- 
kelù, for the purposes of plunder, and, with 
this view, they sailed up the Tay with a nu- 
merous fleet. Kenneth does not appear to 
have been fully prepared, being probably not 
aware of the intentions of the enemy; but col- 
lecting as many of his chiefs and their followers 
as the spur of the occasion would allow, he 
met the Danes at Luncarty, in the vicinity of 
Perth. 'Malcolm, the Tanist, prince of Cum- 
berland, it is said, commanded the right wing 
of the Scottish army; Duncan, the :Maorlllor 
of Athole, had the charge of the left: anù 
Kenneth, the king, commanded the centre. 
The Danes with their battle-axes made dread- 
ftù havoc, and compelled the Scottish army 
to give way; but the latter was rallied by 
the famous Hay, the traditional ancestor of 
the Kinnoul family, anù finally repulsed the 
Danes, who, as usual, fleù to their slups. Bur- 
ton thinks the battle of Luncarty "a recent 
invention. JJ 
The defeat of the Danes enabled Kenneth 
to turn his attention to the domestic concerns 
of Jus kingdom. He appears to have directed 
his thoughts to bring about a complete change 
in the mode of succession to the crown, in or- 
der to perpetuate in and confine the crown to 
his own descendants. This alteration could 
not be well accomplished as long as :Malcolm, 
the son of Duff, the Tanist of the kingdom, 
and prince of Cumberland, stood in the way; 
and, accordingly, it has been said that Kenneth 
was the cause of the untimely death of prince 
:Ualcolm, who is stated to have been poisoned. 
It is said that Kenneth got an act passed, 
that in future the son, or nearest male heir, of 
the king, should always succeed to the throne; 
and that in case that son or heir were not of 
age at the time of the king's demise, that a 
person of rank should be chosen Regent of the 
kingdom, until the minor attained his four- 
teenth )'ear, when he shoulù assume the reins 
of government; but whether such a law was 
really passeù on the'moot-hill of Scone or not, 
of which we have no evidence, certain it is 
that two other princes succeeded to the crown 
before :Malcolm the son of Kenneth. Ken- 
neth, after a reign of twenty-four years, was, it 
is saill. ill !)!)-í as
assinat('d at -Fcttercaim by 
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Finella,s the wife of the :Maormor of the 

[earns, and the daughter of Cunechat, the 
Maorlllor of Angus, in revenge for having put 
her only son to death. It has been thought 
that till this time the :J\Inormorship of Angus 
was in some measure independent of the Scot- 
tish crOWll, never having thoroughly yielded 
to its supremacy, that the death of the young 
chief took place in course of an effort on the 
part of Kenneth for its reduction, and that 
Kenneth himself was on a visit to the quarter 
at the time of his death, for exacting the usual 
royal privileges of caht and cuairt, or a certain 
tax and certain provision for the king and his 
followers when on a journey, due by the chiefs 
or landholders of the kingdolll. 9 
Constantine IV., son of Culcn, succeetledj 
but his right was disputed by Kenneth, the 
Grim, 1'. e. strong, son of Duff: The dis- 
pute was decided at Rathveramon, i. e. the 
castle at the mouth of the Almollll, near 
Perth, where Constantine lost his life in the 
year 995. 
Kenneth IV., the son of Duff, now ohtained 
the sceptre which he hacl coveted; but he was 
disturbed in the possession thereof by l\falcolm, 
the son of Kenneth nI., heir presumptive to 
the crown. Malcolm took the field in 1003, 
and decided his claim to the crown in a bloody 
battle at l\Ionivaird, in Strathearn, in which 
Kenneth, after a noble resistance, reccived a 
mortal wound. 
:Malcolm I L now ascendCll the vacant throne, 
but was not destined to cnjoy repose. At the 
very beginning of his reign he was defeated at 
Durham by the army of the Earl of N orthum- 
herland, under his son Uchtred, who orùered 
a selection of good-looking Scotch hcads to be 
stuck on the walls of Durham. 
The Danes, who had now ohtained a firm 
footing in England, directed their attention in 
an espccial manncr to Scotlallll, which they wcre 
in hopes of suhlluing. Sigurd, the Earl of 
Orkncy, carricd on a harassing and pretlatory 
warfare on the shores of the l\foray Frith, 
which he continurtl even after a matrimonial 
alliance he formed with :Malcolm, by marrying 
8 .Acconlin
 to Skene, Finclla is a corruption of 
Finllrlc or Finole Cnuchar, Earl of AlIgus.-Skcn
's 
.A nnols of the Picts and Scots, p. cÀliv. 
9 Maclanchlau's Eady Scottish Church, p. 306. 
Uobõrtsoll's Scot. 
tfl.dC1' her }.'arly Kings, vol. i. p. 88. 


his daughter; but this wad no singular trait in 
the charactcr of a Vikingr, who pltmdered 
friends and foes with equal pleasure. The 
scene of Sigurd's operations was chosen hy 
his brothcr northmen for making a dcscent, 
which they effected near Speymouth. They 
carried fire and sword through Moray, and 
laid siege to the fortress of Nairn, one of 
the strongest in the north. The Danes were 
forced to raise the siege for a time, by :Mal- 
cohn, who encamped his army in a plain near 
Kilflos or Kinloss. In this position he wa::; 
attacked by the invaders, and, after a severe 
action, was forced to retreat, after being seri- 
ously wounded. 
l\Ialcolm, in 1010, lllarched north with his 
army, and encamped at l\Iortlach. The Danes 
ad vanced to llleet the Scots, and a dreadful 
and fierce conflict ensued, the rcstùt of which 
was long duhious. At length the 1l0rthmel1 
gave way and victory declared for :l\Ialcolm. 
Hal I t.he Danes succeeded they would in all 
probability have obtained as permanent a foot- 
ing in North Dritain as they diù in England; 
but the Scottish kings were determined, at all 
hazards, never to stúfer them to pollute the soil 
of Scotland by allowing them even the smallest 
settlement in their dominions. In gratitude 
to God for his victory, Malcolm cndowed a 
religious house at 
[ortlach, with its church 
erccted near the scene of action. l\Iaclauchlan, 
however, maintains that this church was 
planted by Malcolm Ceamuol'c. 
:Many other conflicts are narrated with mi- 
nute detail by the later chroniclers as having 
taken place between Malcolm and the Danes, 
but it is very doubtful how far these are wor- 
thy of credit. That Malcolm had enough to 
do to prevent the Danes from overrunning 
Scotland and subduing the inhabitants can 
readily be believed; but as we have few au- 
thentic particulars ooncerning the conflicts 
which took place, it would serve no purpose 
to give the imaginary details invented by COlll- 
paratively recent historians. 
Some time after tills Malcolm was engaged 
in a war with the Xorthuillbrians, and, havirlg 
leel his army, in 1018, to Carham, near 'York, 
on the southern bank of the Tweed, where he 
was met by Uchtred, the I
arl of Northumber- 
lawl, a 'desperate batt12 took place, which was 
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contested with great valour on both sides. l 
The success was doubtftù on either siùe, though 
Uchtred claimed a victory; but he did not 
long enjoy the fruits of it, as he was soon 
thereafter assassinated when on his road to 
pay obeisance to the great Canute. Enùulf, 
the brother and successor of Uchtred, justly 
(lreading the power of the Scots, was induced 
to cede Lothian to :Malcolm for ever, who, on 
this occasion, gave oblations to the churches 
and gifts to the clergy, and they in return 
transmitted his name to posterity. He was 
designed, par excellence, by the Latin chroni- 
clers, rex 'Victoriosissimll
 J by St. Berchan, the 
Forranach or destroyer. 
The last struggle with which Malcolm was 
threatened, was with the celebrated Canute, 
who, for some cause or other not properly ex- 
plained, enterecl Scotland in the year 1031; 
but these powerful parties appear not to have 
('orne to action. Canute's expeùition appears, 
from what followed, to have been fitted out to 
compel 1\1aleolm to do homage for Cumber- 
land, for it is certain that :Malcolm engaged to 
fulfil the conditions on which his predecessors 
had held that country, and that Canute there- 
I after returned to England. 
But the reign of Malcolm was not only dis- 
tinguished by foreign wars, but by civil con- 
tests between rival chiefs. Filllegh, the :Maor- 
mor of Ross, and the father of :Macbeth, was 
;.ssassinated in 1020, and about twelve years 
thereafter, J\Iaolbride, the l\Iaormor of :Moray, 
grandfather of Lubch, was, in revenge for 
J!'inlegh's murder, burnt within his castle, with 
fifty of his men. 
At length, after a splendid reign of thirty 

'ears, Malcolm slept with his fathers, and his 
hody was tmnsferred to Iona, and interred 
with due solemnity among the remains of his 
I predecessors. By some authorities he is said 
to have been assassinated at Glammis. 
I :Malcolm was unùoubtedly a prince of great 
'aCquirements. He made many changes anù 
II some improvements in the internal policy of his 
I 
I kingdom, and in him religion always found a 
I guardian anù l)ootector. But although 
[al- 
I 


1 The last we hear of any king or ruler of Strath- 
c1yde was one tllat fought on Malcolm's side in this 
Imttle; and presently afterwards the attenuated state I 
is founò., without any conflict, absorbl'd in the Scots 
king's dominion8.-Hnrton. vol. i. p. 367. 


cohn is justly entitled to tlús prai
e, lw 1y no 
means came up to the standarù of pmfectioll 
assigncd him by fiction. In his reign Scot- 
land appears to have reached its present bound- 
ary on the south, the Tweed, and Strathclyde 
was incorporated with the rest of the kingdom. 
.Malcolm '....as the first who was called Rc.c 
f:)cotiæ, anù might justly claim to he so desig- 
nated, seeing that he was the first to hold 
sway over nearly the whole of present Scot- 
laml,-the only portions where his authorit.y 
appears to have been seriously disputed being 
those in which the Danes had established 
themselves. 
DU1lcan, son of Dethoc or TIeatrice, daughtcr 
of Malcolm II., succeeded his grandfather ill 
the ,rear 1033. "In the extreme north, do- 
minions more extensive than any J ad of the 
Orkneys had hitherto acquired, were unitell 
tmder the rule of Thorfinn, Sigurd's son, whose 
character and appearance have been thus de- 
scribcd :-' He was stout and strong, but very 
ugly, severe and cruel, but a very clever man.' 
The extensive districts then dependant upon 
the J\Ioray l\faormors were in the possession of 
the celcbmted Macbeth."2 Duncan, in 1033, 
desiring to extend his dominions southwards, 
attacked Durham, but was forced to retire 
with consideraòle loss. His principal strug- 
gles, however, were with his powerful kins- 
man, Thorfinn, 'whose success was so great that 
he extended his conquests as far as the Tay. 
H His men spread oyer the 
",'hole conquerell 
country," says the Orkncyi'f/!/a Saga,S "and 
burnt every hamlet and farm, so that not a cot 
remained. Every man that they fQlmd they 
slew; but tho old men and women fleù to the 
deserts and woods, and filled the country with 
lamentation. Some were drivcn before the 
K orwegians and maac slaves. After this Earl 
Thorfinn returned to his ships, subjugating the 
country everywheæ in his progress." Duncan's 
last battle, in which he was defeated, was in 
the neighbourhood of Bnrghead, near the 
Moray Frith; and shortly aftcr this, on the 
14th August, 104:0, he was assassinated in 
Dothgowanan,-which, in Gaelic, is said to 
mean Ie the smith's hut,"-òy his kinsman Ule 


2 Uobel'tson's Early Kings, vol. i. p. 113. 
3 As quoted hy Rkem', JlÙJhla7HlcTs, vol. i. p, 1l:
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1\Iaormor Macbeda or Macbeth. Duncan had 
reigned only five years when he was assassi- 
nated by :Macbeth, leaving two infant sons, 
:Ualcolm and Donal, by a sister of Si ward, the 
Earl of Northumberland. The former fled to 
Cumberland, and the latter took refuge in the 
Hebrides, on the death of their father. 
}'Iac beth, "snorting with the indigested 
fumes of the blood of his sovereign," imme- 
diately seized the gory sceptre. As several 
fictions have been propagated concerning the 
history and genealogy of }'facbeth, we may 
mention that, according to the most authentic 
authorities, he was by birth Thane of Ross, and 
by. his marriage with the Lady Gruoch,-who 
had a claim to the throne, as granddaughter of 
Kenneth,-became also Thane of :Moray, dur- 
ing the minority of Lulach, the infant son of 
that lady, by her former marriage with Gilcom- 
gain, the Maormor or Thane of 
Ioray. Lady 
Gruoch was the daughter of Boedhe, son of 
Kenneth IV.; and thus :Macbeth united in his 
own person many powerful interests which en- 
a.bled him to take quiet possession of the 
throne of the .murdered sovereign. He, of 
course, found no difficulty in getting himself 
inaugurated at Scone, under the protection of 
the clans of }'Ioray and Ross, and the aid of 
those who favoured the pretensions of the de- 
Bcendants of Kenneth IV. 
Various attempts were made on the part of 
the partisans of Malcolm, son of Duncan, to 
dispossess Macbeth of the throne. The most 
formidable was that of Siward, the powerful 
Earl of Northumberland, and the relation of 
l\Ialcolm, who, at the instigation or command 
of Edward the Confessor, led a numerous army 
into Scotland in the year 1054. They marcheù 
as far north as DlUlsinnan, where they were met 
by l\facbeth, who commanded his troops in 
person. A furious battle ensued, but 'Macbeth 
fled from the field after lllany displays of cour- 
age. The Scots lost 3,000 men, aud the Sax- 
ons 1,500, including Osbert, the son of Siward. 
:i\Iacbeth retired to his fastnesses in the north, 
and Siward returned to Northumberland; but 
:Malcolm continued the war till the death of 
Macbeth, who was slain by }'!acduff, Thane of 
Fifo, in revenge for the cruelties he haù in- 
flicted on his family, at Lumphanan, in Abcr- 
deeJU
hire, in the year 1056, although, accorrl- 


ing to Skene (Chronicles), it was in August, 
1037. 
1\Iacbeth was unquestionably a man of 
great vigour, and well fitted to govern in the 
age in which he lived; and had it not been 
for the indelible character bestowed upon him 
by Shakespere (who probably followed the ' 
chronicle of Holinshed), his character might 
have stood well with posterity. "The deeds 
which raised Macbeth and his wife to power 
were not in appearance much worse than others 
of their day done for similar ends. Howeve.r 
he may have gained his power, he exercised it 
with good repute, according to the reports 
nearest to his time." 4 }'Iacbeth," in a manner 
sacred to splendid infamy," is the first king of 
Scotland whose name appears in the ecclesias- 
tical records as a benefactor of the church, and, 
it would appear, the first who offered his ser- 
vices to the Bishop of Rome. According to 
the records of St. Andrews, he made a gift of 
certain lands to the monastery of Lochleven, 
and certainly sent money to the poor of Rome} 
if, indeed, he did not himself make a pilgrim- 
age to the holy city. 
Mter the reign of Macbeth, the former irre- 
gular and confusing mode of succession ceased, 
and the hereditary principle was adopted and I 
acted upon. 
Lulach, the great-grandson 
f Kenneth IV., 
being supported by the powerful influence of 
his own family, and that of the deceased 
monarch, ascended the throne at the ago of 
twenty-five or twenty-six; but his reign lasted 
only a few months, he having fallen in battle 
at Essie, in Strathbogie, in defending his crown 
against :l\lalcolm. The body of Lulach was in- 
terred along with that of :l\lacbeth, in Iona, the 
common sepulchre, for many centuries, of the 
Scottish kings. 
Malcolm III., better known in history by 
the name of Malcolm Ceallmore, or great head, 
vindicated his claim to the vacant throne, and 
was crowned at Scone, 25th April, 1057. His 
first care was to recompense those who hacl 
assisted him in obtaining the sovereignty, 
and it is said that he created new titles of 
honour, by substituting earls for thanes; but 
this has been disputed, and there are really no 


4 Burton's Scotland, vol. i. p. 372. 
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data from which a certain conclusion can be 
drawn. 
In the year 1059 Malcolm paiLl a visit to 
Edward the Confessor, during whose reign he 
lived on amical)le terms with the English; but 
after the death of that monarch he made a 
hostile incursion into Northumberland, and 
wasted the country. He even violated the 
peace of St. Cuthbert in Holy Island. 
"\Villiam, Duke of Normandy, having over- 
come Harold in the battle of Ha.stings, on the 
14th October, 1066, Edgar Ætheling saw no 
hopes of obtaining the crown, and left Eng- 
land along with his mother and sisters, and 
sought refuge in Scotland. :Malcolm, on hear- 
ing of the distress of the illustrious strangers, 
left his royal palace at Dunfermline to meet 
them, and invited them to Dunfermline, where 
they were hospitably entertained. :Margaret, 
one of Edgar's sisters, was a princess of great 
virtues and accomplishments; and she at once 
won the heart of Malcolm. 
The offer of his hand was accepted, and their 
nuptials were celebrated with great solemnity 
and splendour. This queen was a blessing to 
the king and to the nation, and appears to 
have well merited the appellation of Saint. 
There are few females in history who can be 
compared with Queen Margaret. 
It is quite unnecessary, and apart from the 
object of the present work, to enter into any 
details of the wars between :Malcolm and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and WiL.iam RlÛUS. SlÛ- 
fice it to say that both :Malcolm and his eldest 
son Edward were slain in a battle on the Alne, 
on the 13th November, 10H3, after a reign of 
thirty-six years. Queen Margaret, who was on 
her death-bed when this catastrophe occurred, 
died shortly after she received the intelligence 
with great composure and resignatien to the 
will of God. l\Ialcolm had six sons, vÏz., Ed- 
ward, who was killed along with his father, 
Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, Alexander, and Da- 
vid, and two daughters, lIfaud, who was mar- 
ried to Henry I. of England, and Mary, who 
married Eustache, Count of Boulogne. Of the 
sons, Edgar, Alexander, and David, successively 
came to the crown. 
Thorfinn, Earl of Orkney, died in 10G4, and 
his extensive possessions in Scotland did not 
revert to his rlescenJ.ants, but to the native 


chiefs, who had hall the original right to pos- 
sess them. These chiefs appear to have l)een 
independent of the Scottish sovereign, and to 
have caused him no small amount of trouble. 

\ considerable part of lIIalcolm's reign was 
spent in endeavouring to bring them into sub- 
jection, and before his death he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the whole of Scotland, with 
perhaps the exception of Orkney, acknowledg- 
ing him as scle monarch. The Norwegian 
conquest appears to have effected a most im- 
portant change in the character of the popu- 
lation and language of the eastern lowlands of 
the north of Scotland. The original po 
pulation' must in some way have given way 
to a Norwegian one, and, whatever may 
have been the original language, we fillJ. 
after this one of a decidedly Teutonic char- 
acter prevailing in this district, probably in- 
troduced along with the Norse population. 
"In the more mountainous and Highland dis- 
tricts, however, we are warranted in conclu(l. 
ing that the effect must have been very differ. 
ent, and that the possession of the country by 
the Norwegians for thirty Yf'ars could have ex- 
ercised as little permanent influence on the 
population itself, as we are assured by the Saga 
it did upon the race of their chiefs. 
"Previously to this conquest the northern 
Gaelic race possessed the whole of the north of 
Scotland, from the western to the eastern sea, 
and the general change produced by the COIl- 
quest must have been, that the Gael were for 
the first time confined within those limits which 
they have never since exceeded, and that the 
eastern districts became inhabited by that 
Gothic race, who have also evcr since possessed 
them." 5 
On the demise of :Malcolm, Donal-bane his 
brother assumeJ. the government; but Duncan, 
the son of Malcolm, who had lived many yem's 
in England, and held a high military rank ml- 
del' "\Yilliam RlÛUS, invaJ.ed Scotland with a 
large army of English and Normans, and force(l 
Donal to retire for safety to the Hebrides. 
DlIDcan, whom some writers suppose to have 
been a bastard, and others a legitimate son of 
Malcolm by a former wife, enjoyed the crown 
only six months, 11aving been aRsassinatcd l)y 
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Gallgacl, "a horJe of pirates, plundering on 
their own account, allllunder their own leader:;;, 
wIlen they were not following the hanner of 
any of the greater sea-kings, whose fleets were 
powerful enough to sweep the western seas, and 
exact tribute from the lesser island chieftains." 6 
Edgar died in 1107, and was succeeded hy his 
brother Alexander, whom he enjoined to be- 
stow upon his younger brother Davil{ the dis- 
trict of Cumbria. 
'Ve have now aITived at an era in our his- 
tory, when the line of demarcation l)etwcen the 
inhabitants of the Lowlands and Highlands of I 
Scotland hegins to appear, and when, by the 
influx of a Got1lic race into the former, the 
language of that part of North Britain is com- 
pletely revolutionized, when a new dynasty or 
race of sovereigns ascenJs the throne, amI when 
a great change takes l)laces in the laws and 
constitution of the kingdom. 
Although the Anglo-Saxon colonization of 
the Lowlands of Scotland does not come exactly 
within the Jesign of the present work; :yet, as 
forming an important feature in the history of 
the Lowlands of Scotlanrl, as contrallistin- 
guished from the Highlands, a slig1lt not.ice of 
it may not be uninteresting. 
Shortly after the Roman abdication of N ortll 
Britain in the year 446, which 'was soon sue- I 
ceedeJ by the final departure of the Romans 
from the British shores, the Saxons, a people 
of Gothic origin, estal)lished themselves upon 
the Tweed, anJ afterwards extentled their set. 
tlements to the Frith of Forth, and to the 
banks of the Solway and the Clyde. About 
the beginning of the sixth century the DaIriads, 
as we have seen, landed in Kintyre and Ar- 
gyle from the opposite roast of Irpla1l!l, 
aud colonizetl these districts, whpnce, in the 
course of little more Ulan two centuries, they 
overspreaLl the Highlands and western islands, 
which their descendants have ever since con., 
tinued to possess. Towards the end of the 
eighth century, a fresh colony of Scots from 
Ireland settled in Galloway among the Britons 
and Saxons, and having overspread the whole 
of that country, were afterwards júined by de- 
tachments of the Scots of Kintyre and Argyle, 
fìmong find mixed with t1lC native in}Jal)ibmts, in connection with whom they peopled thrLL 
and thus to have formrd a population, spoken I 
of by thf' Iri"h Annalists una!"r the name of 
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l\faolpeJcr, the Maormor of the :Mearns, at 

Ienteith, at the instigation, it is believcd, 
,)f Dona!. Duncan left, by his wife Ethl'eda, 
daughter of Gospatrick, a son, ""illiam, some- 
times surnamed Fitz-Jìuncan. 
Donal-bane again seized the sceptre, lmt 
he survived Duncan only two years. Edgar 
Ætheling having assemhleù an army in Eng- 
land, entered Scotland, and made Donal pri- 
soner in an action which took place in Septem- 
ùer 10Ð7. He was imprisoned 1)y orders of 
Ellgar, and died at Iloscobie in FOl'farshire, 
after having been dC'prived of his eyesight, ac- 

0ding to the usual practice of the age. The 
8cries of the pUl'e Scoto-Irish kings may be said 
to lmve ended with Donal-bane. 
1']10 reign of Edgar, who appears to have 
lJcen of a gentle and peaceful disposition, is 
almost devoirl of incident, the principal events 
being tIle maITiage of his sister l\Iatillla to the 
English Henry, and the wasting awl conquest 
of the 1Vestern Islands hy :l\fagnus Olaveson 
and his N oI'wegians. This last event hall but 
little effect on Scotland proper, as these Islands 
at that time can hardly be saill to have belonged 
to it. These N OT'semcn appear to llave set.t.lpd 
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CHANGES IN POPULATION AKD LANGUAGE. 


I.euillsula. 13esides these three races, who 
made permanent settlements in Scotland, the 
Scandinavians c<'lonized the Orkney and Shet- 
land islands, and also estalÆshed themselves 
on the coasts of Caithness and Sutherland, and 
in the east
rn part of the country north of the 
}'irth of Tay. 
But notwithstanding these early settlements 
(If the Gothic race, the era of the Saxon colon- 
I Ï.7.ation of the Lowlands of Scotland is, with 
I 
I more propriety, placed in the reign of Malcolm 
i Ceaumore, who, by his marriage with a Saxon 
I princess, and the protection he gave to the 
Anglo-Saxon fugitives who sought an asy- 
ltml in his dominions from the persecutions of 
\Villiam the Conqueror and his Normans, laid 
the foundations of those great changes whieh 
took place in the reigns of his successors. 
n'[alcolm, in his warlike incursions into K orth- 
umberland anù Durham, carried off immense 
numbers of young men amI women, who were 
to be seen in the reign of David I. in almost 
every village and house in Scotland. The 
Gaelic population were quite averse to the set- 
tlement of these strangers among them, n,nd it 
is said that the extravagant mode of living in- 
troduced by the Saxon followers of Queen 
:Margaret, was one of the reasons which led tn 
their expulsion from Scotland, in the reign of 
Donal-bane, who rendered himself popular ,,,"Íth 
his people by this unfriendly act. 
This expulsion was, however, soon renderell 
nugatory, for on the accession of Edgar, the 
first sovereign of the Scoto-Saxon dynasty, 
many distinguished Saxon families with their 
followers settled in Scotland, to the heads of 
which families the king made grants of land of 
considerable extent. Few of these foreigners 
appear to have come into Scotland during the 
reign of Alexander T., the brother and suc- 
cessor of Edgar; þut vast numbers of .Anglo- 
Saxons, Anglo-Normans, and }'lemings, estah- 
lishrd themselves in Scotland in the reign of 
David I. That prince had received his educa- 
tion at the court of Henry I., and had marrieà 
Maud 01' :MatiMa, the only child of '\Valtheof, 
Earl of Northumberland and Huntingdon, by 
Judith, niece to '\Villiam the Conqueror on the 
mother's side. This lady had many vassals, 
allll when David came to the throne, in the 
year 1124, liP was followed by a thousand 
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Anglo-N orlll,U1S, to whom he distributed lands, 
on which they and their followers settled. 
::Many of the illustrious f3milies in Scotland 
originatp,d from this sOUTte. 
:Ma1colm Ceanmore had, beforc his accessi::m 
to the throne, resided for some time in l
ng- 
land as a fugitive, under the protection of ]
II- 
ward the Confessor, where he acquired a know- 
ledge of the Saxon language; which language, 
after his marriage with the princess Margaret, 
became that of the Scottish court. 'l11Ïs cir- 
cumstance ID:lde that language fashionable 
among the Scottish nol)ility, in consequence of 
which and of the Anglo-Saxon colonization un- 
der David I., the Gaelic language was altogether 
superseded in the Lowlands of Scotland ill 
little more than two centuries after the death 
of Malcolm. A topographical line of demar- 
cation was then fixed as the bounùary between 
the two languages, which has ever since been 
kept up, and presents one of the most singular 
phenomena ever observed in the history of 
philology. 
The change of the seat of government by 
Kenneth, on ascending the Pictish throne, to 
Abernethy, also followed by the removal of 
the marble chair, the emblem of sovereignty, 
from Dunstaffnage to Scone, appears to have 
occasionecl no detriment to the Gaelic popula- 
tion of the Highlands; but when :Malcolm 
Ceanmore transferred his court, about the year 
lOGG, to Dunfermline,-wh:ich also became, in 
place of Iona, the sepulchre of t1.w Scottish 
kings,-the rays of royal bounty, which had 
hitherto diffused their protecting and benign in- 
fluence over the inhabitants of the Highlands, 
were withdrawn, and left them a prey to an- 
archy awl poverty. "The people," says Gen. 
eral David Stewart, "now beyond the reach of 
the laws, became turbulent and fierce, revenging 
in person those wrongs for which the adminis- 
trators of the laws were too distant and too 
feeble to afford redress. Thence arose the 
institution of chiefs, who naturally became the 
judges and arbiters in the quarrels of their 
clansmen and followers, and who wel'O sur_ 
rounded by men devoted to the defence of 
their rights, their property, and their power; 
and accordingly the chiefs estalJIished within 
their own territories a jurisdiction almost 
wholly independent of their liege 101'11.'. 
n 
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The connection which Malcolm and his sue 
cessors maintained wi th England, estranged 
still farther the Highlanders from the dominion 
of the sovereign and the laws; and their his- 
tory, after the population of the Lowlands had 
merged into and adopted the language of the 
Anglo-Saxons, presents, with the exception 0 
the wars between rival clans which will be no 
ticed afterwards, nothing remarkable till their 
first appearance on the military theatre of our 
national history in the campaigns of :M:ontrose 
1 hmdee, and others. 
On the accession of Alexander I., then 
Scotland was divided between the Celt and 
the Saxon, or more strictly speaking, Teuton 
pretty much as it is at the present day, the 
Gaelic pop\ùation having become gradually 
confined very nearly to the limits indicated in 
the first chapter. They never appear, at least 
until quite recently, to have taken kindly to 
Teutonic customs and the Teutonic tongne, and 
resented much the defection of their king in 
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I 
1_ _ NAMES OF THE KINCS "___ 


KENNETI1 l\IACALPIYE over the Scots and Pic 
DONAL .MACALPIN, . 
CONSTANTIYE II., son of Kenneth. 
AODH, or HUGH, the son of Kenneth, 
EOCIIA, or ACHY, or GRIG, jointly, 
: DONAL IV., the son of Constantine, 
CONSTANTINE III., the son of Aodh, 
MALCOLM I., son of Donal IV., . 
INDULF, the son of Constantine 111., 
DUF, the son of Malcolm I., 
CULEN, the son of Indulf, 
KENNETH III.. son of Malcolm I., 
CONSTANTINE IV.. son of Culen, 
KENNETI1 IV., son of Duf, . 
MALCOLM II., son of Kenneth III., 
DUNCAN, grandson of Malcolm II., 
MACBETH, Son of Finlegh, . 
LULAClI, Bon of Gruoch and Gilcomgaill, 
MALCOLM III., Ceanmore, Bon of DUllcan, 
DONALD BANE, Bon of Duncan. 
DUNCAN II., son of Malcolm 111., 
DONALD BANE again. . 
EDGAR, son of .Malcolm III., 


1 Since the above was written, the Book of Deer h 
gained from it will be found at the end of this vOhlm('. 
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OF THE HIGHLA
DS. I 
-I court, in sulJmittiug to Saxon innovation" I 
Previous to this the history of the Highlanlls i 
has been, to a very great extent, the history of I 
I Scotland, and even for a considerable time after 
I this, Scotia was applied strictly to the country 
north of the Forth and Clyde, the district south 
f of that being known by various other names. 
- During and after Edgar's time, the whole of 
the cOlmtry north of the Tweed became more 
and more a counterpart of England, with its 
, I thanes, its earls, and its sheriffs; and even thc 
Highland maormors assumed the title of earl, 
, in deference to the new customs. The High. 
landers, howE'ver, it is well known, for cen- 
, turies warred against these Saxon innovations, 
becoming more and more a peculiar people, 
being, up till the end of the last century, a 
perpetual thorn in the flesh of tlleir Saxon 
rulers and their Saxon fellow-subjects. They 
have a history of their own, which we deem 
worthy of narration. I 
HE SCOTTISH KINGS, FROl\I 843 
I 'fHE BEST AUTHORITIES. 
I J 
Date of Duration of Death. 
Accession. Reign. 
- --- 
A.D. Years. A.D. 
ts. 843 16 859 
859 4 863 
863 18 881 
881 1 882 I 
882 11 893 
893 11 904: I 
904 40 944 4 
944 9 953 
953 8 961 
961 H 965 
965 41 970 
970 21 994 
994 Ii 995 
995 8 1003 
1003 30 1033 
1033 Ò 1039 
1039 17 1056 
1056 4i 1057 
1057 36 1 1093 
1093 1094 
1094 1094 
1094 3 1097 
1097 9 1I06 
, I 
as been publishcd; what further information iH to bf! 
* Ahdicatcd; died 952. 
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INSURRECTIO
S I
 THE HIGIILAXDS. 


CHAPTER V. 


A.D. 1101-1411. 


KINGS OF SCOTLAND DURING THE PERIOD :- 


1\lexander 1., 1107-1124. 
David L, 112,1-1153. 
)[alcolm IV., 1153-1165. 
William the Lion, 1165-12H. 
Alexander II., 1214-12t9. 
Alexander III., 12,19-1285. 
Regency. 1286-1290. 
Interregnum, 1290-1292. 
John Balio!. 1292-1306. 


Rohert Bruce, 1306-1329. 
D:nid II., 1329-1332. 
Edward llaliol, 1332-1341. 
D.L\'id II. restored, 13U-1370. 
Robert II. (Stew.ut), 1370- 
1390. 
Robert Ill., 1390-H06. 
James 1., H.06-H.3û. 


Alexander I.-David I.-Insurrections in Highlands- 
Somerled-Moraymen and Malcolm IV.- William 
The Lion-Disturbances in the Highlawls-Hoss- 
shire-Orkney-Alexander II. -Argyle-Caithness 
-Alexander III.-Disturbances in Ross-Expedi- 
tion of Haco-Battle of Largs-Robert Bruce-Ex- 
pedition into Lorn-Subdues '\Vestern Isles-Isles 
revolt under David II. and again submit-Contest 
between the Monroes and Clan Chattan-The Clan 
Chattan and the Camerons-BattJe on North Inch- 
Wolf of Badenoch-His son Alexander Stcwart- 
Disturbances in Sutherland-Lord of the Isles in- 
vades Scotland-Battle of Harlaw. 


THE reign of Alexander 1. was disturbed, about 
the year 1116, by an attempt made by the 
men of Moray and Merne to surprise the king 
while enjoying himself at his favourite resi- 
dence at Invergowrie, on the north bank of 
the Tay, not far from its mouth. The king, 
however, showed himself more than a match 
for his enemies, as he not only defeated their 
immediate purpose, but, pursuing them with his 
army across the Moray Frith, chastised them 
so effectually as to keep them quiet for the re- 
mainder of his reign, which ended by his 
death, in April, 1124. In 1130, six years 
after the accession of King David I. to the 
Scottish throne, while he was in England, the 
1I0raymen again rose against the semi-Saxon 
king, but were defeated at Strickathrow, in 
Forfarshire, by Edward the Constable, son of 
Siward Beorn, Angus the Earl of Moray being 
left among the dead, 'Malcolm his brother es- 
caping to carryon the conflict. In 1134 
David himself took the field against these 
Highlanders, and, with the assistance of the 
barons of Northumberland, headed by 'V alter 
L'Espec, completely subdued the Moraymen, 
confiscated the whole district, and bestowed it 
upon knights in whose fidelity he could place 
confidence, some of these being Normans. 
This was manifestly, accorrling to Dr. Mac- 
lauchlan, the period of the dispersion of the 


I ancient Moravienses. Kever till then was 
the power of the :J\Ioray chiefs thoroughly 
I broken, and only then were the inhabitants 
proscribed, and many of them expelled. The 

lurrays, afterwards so powerful, found their 
way to the south, carrying with them the name 
of their ancient country, and some of the present 
tribes of Sutherland, as well as of Inverness- 
shire, who, there is rcason to believe, belonged to 
the Scoto-:Pictish inhabitants of Moray, removed 
their dwellings to those portions of the country 
whieh they have occupied ever since. The 
race of 
Iac Heth may appear among the 
Iac 
Heths or Mac Aoidhs, the ltIackays of Suther- 
land, nor is this rellllereù less probable by the 
:Morganaich or sons of ltIol'gan, the ancient 
name of the 
Iackays, appearing in the Book 
of Deer as owning possessions and power in 
Buchan in the 10th or 11 th century. 2 
The next enterprise of any note was under- 
taken by Somerled, thane of Argyle and the 
Isles, against the authority of :Malcolm IV., 
who, after various conflicts, was replùsed, 
though not subdued, by Gilchrist, Earl of An- 
gus. A peace, concluded with this powerful 
chieftain in 1153, was considered of such im- 
portance as to form an epoch in the dating of 
Scottish charters. A still more formidable iu- 
surrection broke out among the 
Ioraymen, 
under Gildominick, on account of an attempt, 
on the part of the Government, to intrude the 
Anglo-Norman jurisdiction, introduced into the 
Lowlands, upon their Celtic customs, and the 
settling of Anglo-Belgic colonists among them. 
These insurgents laid .waste the neighbouring 
counties; and so regardless were they of the 
royal authority, that they actually hanged the 
heralds who were sent to summon them to lay 
down their arms. 
[alcolm despatched the 
gallant Earl Gilchrist with an army to subdue 
them, but he was defeated, and forced to Ie- 
cross the Grampians. 
This defeat aroused Malcolm, who was natu- 
rally of an indolent disposition. A bout the 
year 1160 he marched north with a powerful 
army, and found the enemy on the moor of 
Urquhart, near the Spey, ready to give him 
battle. After passing the Spey, the noblemen 
in the king's army reconnoitred the enemy; 


S Maclauchlan's Early Scottish Church, pp. 345-7. 
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but they found them so well prepared for ac- 
tion, and so flushed with their late success, 
that they considered the issue of a battle 
rather doubtful. On this account, the com- 
manders advised the king to enter into a nego- 
tiation with the rebels, and to promise, that in 
the event of a submission their lives would be 
spared. The offer was accepted, and the king 
kept his word. According to Fordun, 7 the king, 
by the advice of his nolJles, ordained that every 
family in ::\f oray which had. heen engaged in 
the relwllion shoulù, within a limited time, re- 
move out of :Moray to other parts of the king- 
dom, where lands would be assigned to them, 
and that their places should be supplied with 
people from other parts of the kingdom. }
or 
the performance of this order, they gave hos- 
tages, it is said,s and at the time appointed 
transplanted themselves, some into the north- 
ern, hut the greater number into the southern 
counties. Chalmers considers this removal of 
the 
Ioraymen as "an egregious improba- 
bility," because" the dispossessing of a whole 
people is so difficult an operation, that the re- 
cibl of it cannot be believed without strong 
evidence ;"9 it is very probable that only the 
ringleaders and their families were trans- 
ported. The older historians say that the 
1\Ioraymen were almost totally cut off in an 
obstinate battle, and strangers brought into 
their place. l 
About this time Somerled, the ambitious and. 
powerflù lord of the Isles, made another anI! a 


7 Book viii. ch. 6. 
8 Shaw's Hist. of "'foray. l1E'W cd., pp. 259-60. 
9 Oa , lrdonia vol. i. p. 627. 
1 "'Vhilst the lowlands and the coast of Momy, 
which had already been partitioned out among the 
followers of Davicl, would have presented compara- 
tively few obstacles to such a project, it is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive how it could ever have heen suceess- 
fullypnt into execution amidst the wild and inaccessible 
mountains of the interior. It appears, therefore, most 
reasonable to concl\Hle, that :Malcolm only carried out 
the policy pursued by his grandfather ever since the 
first forfeiture of the earldom; and that any chancres 
that may have been brought about in the population 
of this part of Scotland-and which scarcely extended 
below the class of the lesser IJuchasach, or small pro- 
prietors-are not to be attributed to one sweeping and 
compulsatory measure, but to the crrants of David and 
his succe!"sors; which must have ha
l the effect of either 
reducing the earlier proprietary to a dependant posi- 
tion, or of rlriving into the remoter Highlands all who 
were incliner! to contest the authority of the sovcreicrn 
or to clispute the validity of the royai ordinances whicl
 
reùucerl them to the condition of subordinates."- 
RcheJ'tson's Early Kin,q.
. n1. i. 'J). 361. 


last attempt upon the king's authority. Hav- 
ing collected a large force, chiefly in Ireland, 
he landed, in 1164, near Renfrew; but he was 
d.efcated by the brave inhabitants and the 
king's troops in a decisive battle, in which he 
and. his son Gillecolum were slain. 
The reign of "\Villiam the Lion, who suc- 
ceeded his brother in 1165, was marked by 
many disturbances in the Highlands. The 
Gaelic population could not endure the new 
settlers whom the Saxon colonization had intro- 
duced among them, and every opportunity was 
taken to vex and annoy them. An open insur- 
rection broke out in noss-shire, headed by Don- 
ald Dane, known also as l\Iac \Villiam, which 
obliged \Villiam, in the year 1181, to march 
into the north, where he built the two castles 
of Eddirton and Dunscath to keep the people in 
check. He restored quiet for a few years; but, 
in 1187, Donald Bane again renewed his pre- 
tensions to the crown, and raised the standard 
of revolt in the north. He took possession úf 
Ross, and wasted :Moray. \Villiam lost no 
time in leading an army against him. Whilo 
the king lay at Inverness with his army, n 
party of 3,000 faithful men, under the com- 
mand of Roland, the brave lord of Galloway, 
and future Constable of Scotland, fell in with 
Donald Bane and his army upon the l\Iam- 
gal'Vy moor, on the borders of Moray. A con. 
flict ensued in which Donald and five hunùred 
of his followers were killed. Roland carried 
the head of Donald to 'Villiam, "as a savago 
sign of returning quiet." After this compara- 
tive quietness prevailed in the north till the 
year 1196, when Harold, the powerful Earl of 
Orkney and Caithness, disturbcd its peace. 
\Villiam dispersed the insurgents at once; but 
they again appeared the following year near 
Inverness, und.er the commallll of Torphin, the 
son of Harold. The rel)els were again over- 
powered. The king seized Harold, and obliged 
him to deliver up his son, Torphin, as an hos- 
tage. Harold was allowed to retain the north- 
ern part of Caithness, but the king gave the 
southern part of it, called Sutherland, b) Hugh 
Freskin, the progenitor of the Earls of Suther- 
land. Harold died in 1206; but as he had 
often rebelled, his son suffered a cruel an,1 
lingering death in the castle of Roxburgh , 
where he had been confìned. 


i 
1- 
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IHSTUUBlill'"CES IN l\IOR
\.Y AND CAITHXESS. 


During the year 1211 a new insurrection 
broke out in Iloss, headed by Guthred or God- 
frey, the son of Donald Dane or l\Iac 'Yilliam, 
as he was called. Great depredations were 
committed by the insurgents, who were chiefly 
freebooters from Ireland, the Hebrides, and 
Lochaber. :For a long time they baftled the 
king's troops; and although the king built two 
forts to keep them in check, and took many 
prisoners, they maintained for a considerable 
period a deslùtory and predatory warfare. Guth- 
red even forced one of the garrisons to ca}Jitu- 
late, and burnt the castle; but being betrayed 
by his followers into the hands of 'Villiam 
Comyn, Earl of Buchan, the Justiciary of Scot- 
land, he was executed in the year 121
. 
Shortly after the accession of Alexanùer II. 
in 1214, the peace of the north was attempted 
to be disturbed by Donald Mac'Villiam, who 
made an inroad from Ireland into .Moray; but 
he was repulsed by the tribes of that country, 
led by 11'Intagart, the Earl of Uoss. In 1222, 
notwithstanding the formiL1able obstacles which 
presented themselves from the nature of the 
country, Alexander carried an army into Ar- 
gyle, for the purpose of enforcing the homage 
of the western chiefs. His presence so alarmed 
the men of Argyle, that they immediately made 
their submission. Several of the chiefs fled 
for safety, and to punish them, the king distri- 
buted their lar..ds among his officers and their 
followers. Mter this invasion Argyle was 
brought under the direct jurislliction of the 
Scottish king, although the descendants of the 
race of Somerled, Lord of the Isles, still COll- 
tinued to be the chief magnates. 
During the same year a tmmùt took place in 
Caithness, on account of the severity with 
which the tithes were exacted by Adam, the 
bishop, who, with his adviser, Serlo, was mur- 
dered by the bonders. The king, who was at 
the time at J edhurgh, hearing of this murder, 
immediately hastened to the north with a mili- 
ta.ry force, and inflicted the punislul1ent of death 
upon the principal actors in this tragedy, who 
amOlmted, it is said, to four hundred persons; 
and that their race might become extinct, their 
children were emasculated, a practice very com- 
mon in these barbarous times. The Earl of 
Caithness, who was supposed to have been privy 
to tÌle murò.er, was deprived of half of his 


estate, which was afterwards restored to him on 
payment of a heavy fine. The Earl is said to 
have been murdered by his own servants in tho 
year 1231, and in order to prevent wscovery, 
they laid his body into his bed and' set fire to 
the house. 
In 1228 the country of Moray became tho 
theatre of a new insurrection, headed by a Ross- 
shire freebooter, named Gillespoc l\I'Scolane. 
He committed great devastations by burning 
some wooden castles in l\Ioray, and spoiling 
the crown lands. He even attacked and set 
fire to Inverness. A large army of horse and 
foot, under the command of J olm Com.Yll, Earl 
of nuchàll, Justiciary of Scotland, was, in 1229, 
sent against this daring rebel, who was cap- 
tured, with his two sons, and their heads sent 
to the lung. 
The lords of Argyle usually paid homage to 
the king of Norway for some of the Hebrides 
which belonged to that monarch, but Ewen, 
on succeeding his father Duncan of Arg.yle in 
12-18, refused his homage to the Scottish king, 
who wished to possess the whole of the 'Y cstern 
Isles. Though Ewcn was pcrfcctly loyal, and 
indeeù was one of the most honourable men of 
his time, Alexander marched an army against 
him to enforce ohellience, but his :Majesty diell 
on his journey in Kerrera, a small island near 
the coast of Argyle opposite OLan, on July 8, 
1249, in the fifty-first year of his age, and the 
thirty-fifth of his reign. 
According to the custom of the times, hi8 
son, Alexander III., then a boy only in his 
cighth ;year, was seated on the royal chair, or 
sacred stone of Scone, which was placed bcfore 
the cross that stood within the burying-grOlUld. 
T lllmcdiately bcfore his inauguration, the bishop 
of St. Andrews girded him with the sword of 
state, and explained to him, first in Latin and 
aIterwards in Korman French, the nature of 
the compact he and his subjt:'cts were about to 
enter into. The crown, after the king had 
been seated, was placed on his hearl, and the 
sceptre put into his hand. He was then covered 
with the royal mantle, and received the homage 
of the Robles on their knees, who, in token of 
submission, threw their robes beneath his feet. 
On this occasion, agreeably to ancient practice, 
a Gaelic sennachy, or lIard, clothed in a red 
mantle, and venerable for his great age and 
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Alexander IlL-From rinkerton's Rcottish GaUer}. 


hoary locks, approached the king, and in a 
Lellded anù reverential attitude, recited, from 
memory, in his native language, the genealogy 
of all the Scottish kings, deducing the descent 
of the youthful monarch from Gathetus, the 
fabulous founder of the nation. 2 The reign of 
this prince was distinguished by the entire sub- 
j ugation of the western islands to the power 
I of the Scottish crown. The Scandinavian set- 
tlers were allowed to leave the islands, if in- 
clined, and such of them as remained were 
bound to observe the Scottish laws. 
Shortly after the accession of Alexander III., 
an insurrection broke out against the Earl of 
Ross, of some of the people of that province. 
The Earl apprehended their leader or captain, 
whom he imprisoned at Dingwall. In revenge, 
the Highlanders seized npon the Earl's second 


son at Ihl.nagown, took him prisoner, and 
detained him as a hostage till their captain 
should be released. The 
Ionroes and the 
Dingwalls immediately took up arms, and hav- 
ing pursued the insurgents, overtook them at a 
place called Dealligh-ne-Broig, between Ferran- 
donald and Loch Broom, where a bloody con- 
flict ensued. "The Clan I vel', Clan-Talyicll, 
and Clan-Laiwe," says Sir Robert Gordon, 
"wer almost uterlie extinguished and slain." 
The Monroes and Dingwalls lost a great many 
men. Dingwall of Kildun, and seven score of 
the surname of Dingwall, were killed. No 
less than eleven 
ronroes of the house of F oulis, 
who were to succeed one after another, fell, so 
that the succession of F oulis opened to an in- 
fant then lying in his cradle. The Earl's son 
was rescued, and to requite the service per- 
formed, he made various grants of lands to the 
1\1onroes and Dingwalls. 3 
In 12G3, Haco, the aged king of Norway, 
sailed "ith a large and powerful .fleet, deter- 
mined to enforce acknowledgment of his 
claims as superior of the '\Vestern Islands 011 
their chiefs, as well as upon the king of Scot;.. 
land. Sailing southwards alllong the islands, 
one chief after another acknowledged his su- 
premacy, and helped to swell his force, the 
only honourable exception being the stanch 
Ewen of Argyle. :Meantime Haco brought 
his fleet to anchor in the Frith of Clyde, be- 
tween Arran and the Ayrshire coast, his men 
committing ravages on the neighbouring coun- 
try, as, indeed, they appear to have done dur- 
ing the whole of his progress. Negotiations 
entered into between Haco and Alexander III. 
came to nothing, and as winter was approach- 
ing, and his fleet had suffered much from 
several severe storms which caught it, the for- 
mer was fain to make his way homewards. A 
number of his men, however, contrived to ef- 
fect a landing near Largs, where they were met 
by a miscellaneous Scottish host, consisting of 
cavalry and country people, and finally COlll- 
pletely routed. The date of tllÎs skirmish, 
which is known as the battle of Largs, is Oc- 
tober 2d, 1263. Haco died in the elld of the 
same year in Orkney, and in 12G6 :ì\ragnus 
IV., his successor, ceded the whole of the 



 Almost the same ceremonial of inauguration was 
observed at the coronation of Macdonald, king of the 
Isles. :MJ.rtin says, that "there was a big stone of 
seven feet square, in which there was a deep impres- 
sion made to receive the feet of :Mack-Donald, for he 
was crowned king of the Isles standing in this stone; 
and swore that he would continue his vassals in the 
possession of their lands, and do exact justÍce to all 
his subjects; and then his father's sword was put into 
hi!; hands. The bishop of Argyle and seven priests 
anointed him king, in presence of all the Ilcads of the 
I tribes in the isJes and continent, and were his vassal!! : 
at which tillle the orator rellearsed a cataIOQ1.1e of his I s Sir R. C;o)'duu'", I1;,tory of ii,,,, L'arldOlil of Sutltrr 
311cestors."-Trf:stCÎlt Islan'L. p. 241. C) ln71d, p. 36. 
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BRUCE'S EXPEDITIONS INTO LORN AND THE ISLES. 


Scottish Islands held by Norway, except Ork- 
ney and Shetland, the Scottish king paying a 
small annual rent. Those of the islesmen who 
had proved unfaithful to the Scottish king 
were most severely and cruelly punished. 
No event of any importance appears to have 
occurred in the Highlands till the time of King 
Robert Bruce, who was attacked, after his d
feat 
ut Methven, by Macdougall of Lorn, and de- 
feated in Strathfillan. But Bruce was deter- 
mined that :l\facdougall should not long enjoy 
his petty triumph. Having Leen joined by his 
able partisan, Sir James Douglas, he entered the 
territory of Lorn. On arriving at the narrow 
pass of Ben Cruachan, beween Loch A we and 
Loch Etive, Bruce was informed that :Mac- 
dougall had laid an ambuscade for him. Bruce 
divided his army into two parts. One of these 
divisions, consisting entirely of archers who 
were lightly armed, was placed under the COlll- 
mand of Douglas, who was directed to make a 
CirClùt round the mountain, amI to attack the 
Highlanders in the rear. As soon as Douglas 
had gained possession of tll(' grOlmd above the 
Iliglùanders, Bruce entered the pass, and, as 
soon as he had advanced into its narrow gorge, 
he was attacked by the men of Lorn, who, from 
the surrounding heights, hurled down stOI1es 
upon him accompanied with louù shouts. 
They then commenced a closer attack, but, 
bcing instantly assailed in the rcar by Douglas's 
division, and assaulted by the king with great 
fury in front, they were thrown into complete 
disorder, and defeated with great slaughter. 
Macdougall, who was, during the action, on 
-board a small vessel in Loch Etive, waiting the 
result, took refuge in his castle of Dunstaffnage. 
After ravaging the territory of Lorn, and giving 
it up to indiscriminate plunder, Bruce laid siege 
to the castle, which, after a slight resistance, 
was surrendered by the lord of Lorn, who 
swore homage to the king; but John, the son 
of the chief, refused to submit, and took refuge 
in England. 
During the civil wars among the competi- 
tors for the Scottish crown, and those under 
\Vallace and Bruce for the independence of 
Scotland, the Highlanders scarcely ever appear 
g,g participators in those stirring scenes which 
òevelopecl the resources, and called forth the 
chivalry of Scotland; but we arf> not to inff'r 


Il_ 


from the silence of history that they were less 
alive than their southern countrymen to the 
honour and glory of their country, or that 
they did not contribute to secure its indepen- 
dence. General Stewart says that eighteeL. 
lIiglùand chiefs! fought under Robert Bruce at 
Bannockburn; and as these chiefs would be ac- 
companied by their vassals, it is fair to suppose 
that Higlùand prowess lent its powm'Íul aid to 
obtain that memorable victory which secured 
Scotland from the dominion of a foreign 
yoke. 
Mter Robert Druce had asserted the inde- 
pendence of his country by the decisive battle 
of Bannockburn, the whole kingdom, with the 
exception of some of the western islands, under 
John of Argyle, the ally of England, submitte<l 
to his authority. He, therefore, undertook an 
expedition against those isles, in which he was 
accompanied by '\Yalter, the hereditary high- 
steward of Scotland, his son-in-law, who, hy 
his marriage with :Uarjory, King Robert's 
daughter, laid the foundation of the Stewart 
dynasty. To avoid the necessity of doubling 
the :Mull of Kintyre, which was a dangcrous 
attempt for the small vessels then in use, 
Robert sailed up Loch-Fyne to Tarbert with his 
fleet, which he dragged across the narrow isth- 
mus between the lochs of East and \Vest Tar- 
bert, by means of a slide of smooth planks of 
trees laid parallel to each other. It had long 
been a superstitious belief amongst the inha- 
hitants of the '\Yestern Islands, that they 
shOlùd never be subdued till their invadE'rs 
sailed across this neck of lanà, and it is 
said that Robert was thereby partly induce!l 
to follow the course he did to impress upon the 
minds of the islanders a conviction that the 
time of their subjugation had arrived. Tho 
islanders were quickly subdued, and John of 
Lorn, who, for his services to Edward of Eng- 
land, had been invested with the title of Ad- 
miral of the '\Vestern fleet of England, was 
captured and imprisoned first in Dumbarton 


4 The chiefs at Bannockburn were Mackay, Ma
kiJl- 
tosh, Macpherson, Cameron, Sinclair, Campbell, 
Menzies, Maclean, Sutherland, Robcrtson, Grant, 
Fraser, l\lacf,trlanc, Rn
s, :Macgregor, Munro, :M ac- 
kenzie, and Macquarrie. After the lapse of live 
hundred ycars since the battle of BannocklmrIl wa
 
fought, it is truly astoni-;hing to find such a nUmbf'f 
of direct descendants who are now in exi
tcnce, and 
still pos
e
"e(l of tJ1Pir p:Jtprnal estatf's. 
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castle, and afterwards in the castle of Loch 
I.even, where he died. 
The feeble anù effeminate reign of David II. 
was disturbed by another revolt by the Lord 
(.f the Isles, who was backed in his attempt to 
throw off his dependence by a great number of 
the Highland chiefs. David, with "an un- 
wonted energy of character, commanded the 
attendance of the steward, with the prelates 
and barons of the realm, and surrounded by 
this formidable body of vassals and retainers, 
proceeded against the rebels in person. The 
expedition was completely snccessful. The 
rc1)el prince, J olm of the Isles, with a numer- 
ems train of those wild Highland chieftains 
who followed his banner, and had supported 
him in his attempt to throw off his dependence, 
met the king at Inverness, and submitted to 
his authority. He engaged in the most solemn 
manner, for himself and his vassals, that they 
should yield themselves faithflù and obedient 
suhjects to David, their liege lord; and not 
only give due and prompt obedience to the 
ministers and officers of the king in Slút and 
service, as well as in the payment of taxes anrl 
public burdens, but that they would coerce and 
put down all others, of whatever rank or de- 
gree, who dared to raise themselves in opposi- 
tion to the royal authority, and would compel 
them either to submit, or would pursne and 
hanish them from their territories: for the ful- 
filment of which obligation the Lord of the 
Isles 110t only gave his own oath, under the 
penalty of forfeiting his whole principality if 
it was broken, but offered the high-steward, his 
father-in-law, as his security, and delivered his 
lawful son, Donale{, his gran,lson, Angus, and 
his natural son, also named Donald, as hostages 
for the strict performance of the articles of the 
treaty." 5 The deed by which John of the 
I sles bound himself to the performance of these 
stipulations is dated 15th November, 13G9. 6 
To enable him the better to succeed in re- 
ducing the inhabitants of the Highlands and 
islands to the obedience of the laws, it is stated 
by an old historian,7 that David used artifice 
l,y dividing the chiefs, and promising high re- 


ð Tytler's Hist. of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 185. nobcrt- 
son's PUTliumæntary Records, p. ] 15. 
6 Vide the Deell printed in the Appendix to Tytler's 
His/m'Jj, vol. ii. 
7 Fordun a Goollal, \"01. ii. I). 
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wards to those who ShOlÙd slay or capture theÍJ 
brother chiefs. 1110 writer says that this dia 
bolical plan, by implanting the seeds of dis. 
union and war amongst the chiefs, succeeded; 
aud that they gradually destroyed one another, 
a statement, to say the least of it, highly im- 
probable. Certain it is, however, that it was 
in this reign that the practice of payuJg ma1ln:nt 
began, when the powerful wished for followers, 
and the weak wanted protection, a circumstance 
which shows that the government was too '! 
weak to afford protection to the oppressed, or 
to quell the disputes of rival clans. 
In the year 1333, S J Ollll Monroe, the tutor 
of Foulis, in travelling homeward, on his jour- 
ney from Edinburgh to Ross, stopped on a 
meadow in Stratherdale that he and his ser- 
vants might get some repose. 'Vhile they 
were asleep, the owner of the meadow cut off 
the tails of their horses. J3eing resolved to 
wipe off this insult, he immediately, on his 
return home to Ross, slIDlllloned his whole 
kinsmen aud followers, and, after inform- 
ing them how he had been used, craved their 
aid to revenge the injury. The clan, of 
course, compliell; and, having selected 350 
of the best and ablest men among them, 
he returned to Stratherdale, which he wasted 
and spoiled; killed some of the inhabitants, 
and carried off their cattle. In passing by tho 
isle of 
Ioy, on his return home, Macintosl), 
the chief of the clan Chattan, being urged by 
some person who bore 
Ionroe a grudge, sent 
a message to him demanding a share of the 
spoil. This was customary among the High- 
landers when a party drove cattle which had 
been so taken through a gentleman's land, and 
the part so exacted was called a Staoig Rat/wid, 
or Staoig Creich, that is, a Iloaù Collop. 
fon- 
roe, not being disposed to quarrel, offered ::\Iac- 
intosh a reasonable share, but this he was 
advised not to accept, and demanded the half 
of the booty. 
Ionroe refused to comply wi th 
such an unreasonable demand, and proceeded 
on his journey. Macultosh, determined to en- 
force compliance, immediately collected his 
clansmen, and went in pursuit of :1\1onroe, 
whom he overtook at Clach-na-Haire, nf>ar I n- 


8 This ic; the date assign ell by Sir Robert Gordon, 
1ut Shaw makes it morc than a cPlltm'y later, vi?.. in 
J.IM 
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verness. As soon as J\Ionroe saw Macintosh 
approac hing, he sent home five of his men to 
:Ferrindonald with the cattle, and prepared for 
action. 131lt J\IacÏ11
osh paid dearly for his ra- 
pacity and rashness, for he and the greater part 
of his men were killed in the conflict. Several 
of the J\Ionroes also were slain, and John J\Ion- 
me himself was left for dead in the field of 
battle, and might have died if the predecessor 
of Lord Lovat had not carrieù him to his house 
in the neighbourhood, where he was cured of 
his wounds. One of his hands was so muti- 
latecl, that he lost the use of it the remaincler 
of his life, on which account he was afterwards 
called John Bac-Iaimh, or Ciotach. 9 
Besides the feuds of the clans in the reign of 
Daviel II., the Highlands appear to have been 
disturbed by a formidable insurrection against 
the government, for, in a parliament which 
was held at Scone, in the year 1366, a resolu- 
tion was entered into to seize the rebels in Ar- 
gyle, Athole, Badenoch, Lochaber, and Ross, 
and all others who had risen up against the 
royal authority, ancl to compel them to submit 
to the laws. The chief leaders in this commo- 
tion (of which the bare mention in the parlia- 
mentary record is the only account which has 
rea,ched us,) were the Earl of Ross, Hugh de 
:Ross, John of the Isles, John of Lorn, and 
J OM de Haye, who were all summoned to at- 
tend the parliament and give in their submis- 
sion, but they all refused to do so in the most 
decided manner; and as the government was 
too weak to compel them, they were suffered 
to remain independent. 
In the year 1386, a feud having taken place 
between the clan Chattan and the Camerons, a 
battle took place in which a great number of 
the clan Chattan were killed, and the Camerons 
were nearly cut off to a man. The occasion of 
the quarrel was as follows. The lands of Macin- 
tosh 1 in Lochaber, were possessed by the Ca- 


9 Sir R. Gordon, p. 47.-Shl1\V, p. 264. 
1 According to that eminent antiquary, the Rev. 
Donald :Macintosh, non-juring episcopal clergyman, 
in his historical illustrations of his Collections of Gaelic 
Proverbs, published in 1785, the ancestor of 1Iacin- 
tosh became head of the clan Chattan in this way. 
During these contests for the Scottish crown, which 
succeeùed the death of King Alexander III., anù fa- 
voured the pretensions of the King of the Isles, the 
latter styling himself" King," had, in 1291, spnt his 
nephew Angus Macintosh of Macintosh to Dougall 
Dall (Blind) MacGillichattlU1, chicf of the clan Chat- 
(. 


merons, who were so tardy in the payment of 
their rents that 
fa(.intosh was frequently 
obliged to levy them by force by carrying off 
his tenants' cattle. The Camerons were so 
irritated at having their cattle poiuded and 
taken away, that they resolved to make repri- 
sals, preparatory to which they marched into 
Badenoch to the number of about 400 men, 
uuder the command of Clmrles J\Iacgilony. 
As soon as ]\facintosh hecame acquaintell 
with this movement he called his clan anI I 
friends, the l\Iacphersons and Davidsons, to- 
gether. His force was superior to that of the 
Camero
, but a dispute arose among the chiefs 
which almost proved fatal to them. To Mac- 
intosh, as captain of the clan Chattan, tho 
command of the centre of the army was as- 
signed with the consent of all parties; but a. 
difference took place between Cluny anù Ill- 
veruahavon, each claiming the command of the 
right wing. Cluny demanded it as the chief 
of the ancient clan Chattan, of which the Da- 
vidsons of In vernahavon were only a hranch; 
but Invernahavon contended that to him, as 
the oldest branch, the command of the fight 
wing belonged, according to the custom of the 
clans. The Camerons came up during this 
quarl'CI about precedency, on which Macin- 
tosh, a.'3 umpire, decided against the claim of 
Cluny. This was a most imprudent award, as 
the :M:aephersons exceeded both the l\Iaein- 
toshes and Davidsolls in numbers, and they 
were, besides, in the country of the }Iacpher. 
sons. These last were SO offended at the deci - I 
sion of J\Iaeintosh that they withdrew from I I 
the field, and became, for a time, spectators of " 
the action. The battle soon commenced, and 
was fought with great obstinacy. ]\fany of the 
:J\1acintoshes, and almost aU the Davidsons, 
were cut off by the superior number of the Ca- 


tan, or Macpherson!!, to aCfluaint him that "the king" 
was to pay him a visit. :I\1acpherson, or MacGillichat- 
tan, as he was named, in honour of the founder of the 
family Gillichattan* Mol', having an only child, a 
daughter, who, he dreaded., might attract an incon- 
venient degree of royal notice, offered her in marriage 
to Macintosh along with his lands, and the station of 
the chief of the clan Chattan. Macintosh accepted 
the offer, and was received as chief of the lady's clan. 
* "A votary or servant of St. Kattan," a most popular 
Scotti'Jh saint, we have thus Gillichallum, meaning a " vo- 
tary of Columba," and of which anothpr form is Malcolm 
or .1IIolcalm, the prefix .1IIol beinO' corrupted into Mal, 
signifying the same as Gilly. Thus mllp-Dhia is the 
etymon of Culdce, signifying" servant of God,"-Uilli- 
christ means" servant of Christ." 
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merOlls. The }facphersons seeing their friends 
and lleighhours almost overpowered, could no 
longer restrain themselves, and friendship got 
thl} better of their wounded pride. They, 
therefore, at this perilous crisis, rtl!;hed in 
upon the Camerons, who, from exhaustion and 
the loss they had sustained, were easily de- 
feated. The few that escaped, with their 
leader, were pursued from Invernahavon, the 
I place of bat.tle, three miles above Ruthven, to 
Badenoch. Charles J\Iacgilony was killed on a 
I hill in Glenbenchir, which was long called 
Torr-Thearlaich, i. e., Charles' -hill. 2 
In the opinion of Bhaw this quarrel about 
precedency was the origin of the celebrated ju- 
Ilieial conflict, which took place on the North 
lnch of Perth, before Robert Ill., his queen, 
Annabella Drummond, and the Scottish no- 
bility, and some foreigners of distinction, in 
the year 1396, and of which a variety of ac- 
counts have btJen given by our ancient histor- 
ians. The parties to this combat were the 
l\Iacphersons, properly the clan Chattan, and 
the Davidsons of Invernahavon, called in the 
Gaelic Clcozn-lJhaibln"dh. The Davidsolls were 
not, as some writers have supposed, a separate 
dan, but a branch of the clan Chattan. These 
ri val tribps had for a long period kept up a 
11eadly enmity with one another, wlúch was 
lüfficult to be restrained; but after the award 
by Macintosh against the J\Iacphersons, th:lt 
enmity broke out into open strife, and for ten 
years the :Macphersolls and the Davi<lsons car- 
ried 011 a war of extermination, and kept the 
country in an uproar. 
To put an end to these disorders, it is said 
that Rolwrt III. sent Dunbar, Earl of Moray, 
and Lindsay of Glenesk, afterwarrls Earl of 
Crawford, two of the leading men of t.he king- 
110m, to endeavour to effect an amicable ar- 
rangement lJctween the contending par ties j 
hut having failed in their attempt, tlH'y pro- 
posed that the differences should be decided in 
open combat before the king. Tytler 3 is of 
opinion that, the notions of the Norman knights 
having by this time become familiar to the 
fierce mountaineers, they adopted the singular 
idea of deciding their quarrel by a combat of 
30 against 30. nurton, however, with his 
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nS. 
usual sagacity, remarks that, "for a whole II 
race to submit to the ordeal of battle would im- 
ply the very highost devotion to those rules 01 
chivalry which were an extrava.gant faslúon in 
all the countries under the :x orman influence, 
but were utterly unknown to the Higlùanders, 
who submitted when they must submit, awl 
retaliated when they could. That such an ad- 
justment could be effected among them is about 
as incredible as a story about a parliamentary 
debate in Persia, or a jury trial in Tim buctoo."4 
The beautiful and perfectly level meadow on 
the banks of the Tay at Perth, known as the 
North Inch, was fixed on, and the Monday 
before :ßIichaelmas was the day appointed for 
the combat. According to Sir Robert Gordon, 
who is followed by Sir RobeI,t Douglas anll 
:Mr. l\1ackintosh, it was agreed that no weapon 
but the broad sword was to be employed, but 
1Yyntoun, who lived about the time, at1l1
 I , 
bows, battle-axes, and daggers. 
" All thai entrit in BalTeris, 
With Bow and Axe, Knyf and. Swel'll, 
To deal amang them thair last Werù. ,- 
The numbers on each side have been variously 
reported. By mistaking the word triceni, used 
by Boece and Buchanan, fOl' t'l'eccni, some J I 
writers have multiplied them to 300. Bower, 
the continuator of Fordun and '\V Ylltoun, how- 
ever, mentions expressly GO in all, or 3u 011 
either side. 
On the appointed day the combatants made I I 
their appearance on the North Inch cf Perth, 
to decide, in presence of the king, his queen, 
and a large concourse of the nobility, their re- 
spective claims to superiority. Barriers had 
been erected on the ground to prevent the 
spectators from encroaching, and the king and 
his party took theÏ1' stations upon a platform 
from which they could easily view the combat. 
At length the warriors, armed with sword and 
target, bows and arrows, short knives aU/l 
battle-axes, advanced within the barriers, awl 
eyed one another with looks of deadly revenge. 
l\rlwn about to engage, a circumstance occurred 
which postpolled the battle, anc1 had well-nigh 
prevented it altogether. According to some 
accounts, one of the l\Iacphersons fell sick; 
but Bower says, that when the troops Imd LecH 


(ì(j 


2 Rhaw's /fi.<;frW!f of J.Jlmny, pp. 260, 261. 
S Vo\. iii. pp. ili. 77. 
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4 Vol. ill. p. 72. 
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marshalled, one of the 
[acphersons, panic- 
struck, slipped through the crowd, plunged 
into the Tay and swam across, and, though 
pursued by thousands, effected his escape. 
Sir Robert Gonion merely observes, that, "at 
their entrie into the feild, the clan Chattan 
lacked one of their number, who wes privilie 
stolne away, not willing to be pertaker of so 
deir a bargane." A man being now wanting 
on one side, a pause ensued, and a proposal 
was made that one of the Davidsons should 
retire, that the number on both sides might be 
equal, but they refused. As the combat coulcl 
not proceed from this inequality of numbers, 
the king was about to break up the assemhly, 
when a diminutive and crooked, but fierce 
man, named Henry '\V Ylld, a burgher of Perth, 
hetter known to readers of Scott as Halo' the 
'Y ynd, and an armourer by trade, sprung with- 
in the barriers, and, as related by Bower, thus 
addressed the assembly: "Here am 1. 'Vill 
anyone fee me to engage with these hireliI1gs 
in this stage play
 For half a mark will I try 
the game, provided, if I escape alive, I have 
my board of one of you so long as I live. 
Greater love, as it is said, hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. '\Vhat, then, shall be my reward, 
who stake my life for the foes of the common- 
wealth and realm
" This demand of Gow 
II Orom," Crooked Smith," as Henry was fami- 
II liarly styled, adds Bower, was granted by the 
king and nobles. A murderous conflict now 
I began. The armourer, bending his bow, and 
sending the first arrow among the opposite 
party, killed one of them. After showers of 
arrows had been discharged on both sides, the 
combatants, with fury in their looks, amI re- 
il venge in their hearts, rushed upon one another, 
and a terrific scene ensued, which appalled the 
hea,rt of many a valorous knight who witnessed 
the bloody tragecly. The violent thrusts of 
the daggers, a11<i the tremendous gashes in- 
flicted by the two-handed swords and battle- 
axes, hastened the work of butchery and death. 
"Heads were cloven asunder, limbs were 
lopped from the trunk. The meadow was 
900n flooded with blood, and covered with 
dead ancl wouncled men." 5 


5 Tales of a Grandfather, vol. ii. 
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After the crooked armourer had killed his 
man, as already related from Bower, it is saÏlI 
that he either sat down or drew aside, which 
being oh:;erved by the leader of Cluny's band, 
he asked his reason for thus stopping; on 
which 'Vyncl said, "Because I have fulfilled 
my bargain, and earned my wages."-" The 
man," exclaimed the other, "who keeps no 
reckoning of his good deeds, without reckoning 
shall be repaid," an oh::ervation which tempted 
the armourer to earn, in the multiplied deaths 
of his opponents, a sum exceeding by as many 
times the original stipulation. This speech of 
the leader has been formecl into the Gaelic 
aùage, 


" Am fea?' nach cunntadh riwn 
Oha ch11.tnnlainn ris," 


which Macintosh thus renders, 


"The man that reckons not with me 
I will not reckon with him." 


Victory at last declared for the 
racphersons, 
but not until 29 of the Davidsons hacl fallen 
prostrate in the arms of death. Nineteen of 
Cluny's men also bit the dust, and the remain- 
ing 11, with the exception of H cnry '\V Ylld, 
who by his excellence as a swordsman hacl 
mainly contributed to gain the day, were all 
grievously wounded. The survivor of the 
clan Daviclson escaped unhurt. Mackintosh 
following Buchanan, relates tl)at this man, 
after all rus companions had fallen, threw him- 
self into the Tay, and making the opposit,. 
bank, pscaped; but this is most likely a new ver- 
sion of Bower's account of the affrighted cham- 
pion before the commencement of the action. 
The leader of the clan Kay or Davidsons is 
called by Bower Schca-bcg, and by '\Y yntonn, 
Scha-Ferqllharis son. l
oece calls him Strat- 
be?'ge. '\Vho Cln'isti- 1 1Iac-Iain, or Ckristi-Jon- 
son was genealogically, we are not informed; 
lmt one thing is pretty clear, that he, not 
Schea-beg, or Shaw Gig,-for these are obvi- 
ously one and the same,-commanded the clan 
Chattan, 01' " Clalln-a-Chait, "6 Both the prin- 
cipals seem to have been absent, or spectators 
merely of the battle; ancl as few of the lead- 
ing men of the clan, it is believed, were parties 


III 


6 For a more thorough discussion of this fight, see 
the account of the Clan .Mackintosh in Vol. II. 
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in the combat, the savage policy of the goycrn- 
ment, which, it is said, had taken this method 
to rid itself of the chief men of the clan, by 
making them destroy one another, was com- 
pletely elefeated. This affair seems to have 
produced a good effect, as the Highlanders re- 
mained quiet for a considerable time thereafter. 
The disorders in the Highlands occasioned 
by the fends of the clans were, about the period 
in question, greatly augmented hy Alexander 
of Badenoch, fourth son of Robert II., whom 
he had constituted Lieutenant or governor from 
the limits of Moray to the Pentlanrl }'rith. 
This person, from the ferocity of his disposi- 
1 ion, obtained the appropriate appellation of 
" the "r olf of Badenoch." A varif'ions as ,,'ell 
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Effigy of "tIle Wolf of nadrnoch ,. in DunkPld Cathedra1. 
as cruel, the "T olf seized npon the lands of 
All3xander Barr. bishop of 
Ioray, amI as he 
persisted in keeping violent possession of then!, 
he was excoIllmunicated. The sentence of ex- 
communication not only proved unavailing, but 
tended to exasperate the Lord of Badenoch to 
such a degree of fury that, in the Illonth of 
May, 1390, he (lescended from his heights and 
burnt the town of Forres, with the choir of the 
church and the manse of the archdeacon. All(l 
in June following, he burnt the town of Elgin, 
the church of Saint Giles, the hospital of Mai- 
son-Dieu, and the cathedral, with eighteen 
houses of the canons and chaplains in the 
college of Elgin. He also plundered these 
churches of their saf'red utensils and vestments 
which he carried oil: For tlllS horrible sacri
 
lego the Lord of Badenoch was prosecuted, and 
obligeel to make due rpparation. Upon making 
his 
llhmission he was ahsolved by 'Va1t.er Trail, 


bishop of St. Andrews, in the chill'ch of the 
Black :Friars, in Perth. He was first received 
at thc door, and afterwards before the high 
altar, in presence of the king (Robert III. his 
brother,) and many of the nobility, on condi- 
tion that he should make ftùl satisfaction to 
the bishop of l\Ioray, amI ohtain absolution 
from the pope. 6 
The Lord of Badenoch had a natural son, 
named Alexander Stewart, afterwards Earl of 
Mar, who inhcrited the vices of his father. 
Bent upon spoliation and bloodshed, and re- 
solved to imitate his father's barbarous exploits, 
he collected, in 1392, a vast number of caterans, 
armeel only with the sword and target, and 
with these he rlescended from the range of hills 
which divi.les the county of Aberdeen and 
}'orfar, devastated the country, and murdered 
the inhabitants indiscriminately. A force was 
instantly collecte(l by Sir 'V alter Ogilvy, sheriff 
of Angus, Sir Patrick Gray, and Sir David Lind 
say of Glenesk, to oppose him, and although 
inferior in numbers, they attacked Stewart amI 
his party of freebooters at Gaskhme, near the 
water of Ila. A desperate conflict took place, 
which was of short duration. The caterans 
fought with determined bravery, and soon over- 
powered their assailants. The sheriff, his bro- 
ther, 'Yat of Lichtoune, Young of Ouchterlony, 
the lairds of Cairncross, FOl'far, and Guthry, 
and GO of their followers, were slain. öir 
Patrick Gray and Sir David Lindsay were 
severely wounded, and escaped with difficulty. 
'Vinton has preserved an anecdote illustrative 
of the fierceness of the Highlanders. Lindsay 
had run one of them, a strong and brawny 
man, through the body with a spear, all( 1 
brought him to the. earth; but although in the 
agonies of death, he wl'ithed himself up, and 
with the spear sticking in his body, struck 
Linclsaya desperate blow with his sword, which 
cut him through the stirrup and boot into tlt(' 
bone, on which he instantly fell and expired. 7 
Nicolas, Earl of Sutherland, had a feud with 
Y-
Iackay of Far, in Strathnaver, chief of the 
Clanwig-worgm, and his son Donald l\Iaekay. 
in which many lives were lost, and f,'l'('at fle- 
predations committed on both sides. In (rð{'r 


6 Shaw's Jforay, pp. 314-15.-Winton, vol. ii. 1'. 
3f3.-Kcith's Clttalog1tc, p. 8:5. 
7 Winton, vol. ii. p. 369. 
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to put an end to this difference, the Earl pru- 
posed a meeting of the parties at Dingwall, to 
be held in presence of the Lord of the J sles, 
his father-in-law, and some of the neighbouring 
gentry, the friends of the two families. The 
meeting having been agreed to, the parties met 
at the appointed time, in the year 139;), and 
took up their resiclence in the castle of ] )ing- 
wall in apartments allotted for them. A dis- 
cussion then took place between the Earl and 
Mackay, regarding the points in controversy, 
in which high aUfl reproachful words were ex- 
changed, which so incensed the Earl, that he 
killed Mackay and his son with his o\\rn hands. 
Having with some difficulty effectetl his escape 
froUl the followers and servants of the :\Iac- 
kays, he immediately returned home auel pre- 
pared for defence, but the l\fackays were too 
weak to take revenge. The matter was in 

ome degree reconcilecl between Robert, the 
successor of Nicolas, and Angus Mackay, the 
eldest son of Donald. 8 
Some years after this event a serious conflict 
took place between the inhabitants of Suther- 
land and Strathnaver, and Malcolm 1\Iacleocl 
of the Lewis, which arose out of the following 
circumstances. Angus :Mackay above men- 
tioned, had married a sister of Malcolm 1\Iac- 
leocl, by whom he had two sons, Angus 
Dow, and Roriegald. On the death of Angus, 
Houcheon Dow Mackay, a younger brother, be- 
came tutor to his nephews, and entered upon 
the management of their lands. Malcolm 
Iac- 
leod, unclerstanding that his sister, the widow 
of Angus, was ill treated l)y Hou('heon Dow, 
went on a visit to her, accompaniecl by a num- 
ber of the choicest men of his country, with t110 
cletermination of vindicating her cause eithcr 
by entreaty or by force. He appears not to 
have succeeded in his object, for he returned 
homeward greatly discontented, and in revenge 
laid waste Strathnaver and a great part of the 
Br6<,tchat in Sutherland, and carried off booty 
along with him. As soon as Houcheon Dow 
and his brothcr Neill 1\Iackay learnt this in- 
telligence, they acquainted Robert, Earl of 
Sutherland, between whom aml Angus ß[ackay 
a reconciliation had been effected, who imme- 
(Hately despatched AUexander :v e-Shrem-Gorme 


8 Sir Robert Gordon's History, p. 60. 


(Alexander )Iurray of Cubin,) with a number 
of stout and resolute men, to assist the 1\1ac- 
kays. They followed Macleod with great haste, 
and overtook him at Tittum-Tnrwigh, upon the 
marches between TIoss and Sutherland. The 
pursuing party at first attempted to recover the 
goods and cattle which had been carried off, 
but this being opposed by :l\Iacleod and his 
men, a desperate conflict ensued, in which 
great valour was displayed on both sides. It 
"was long, furious, cruel, and doubtful," says 
Sir ]{oùert Gordon, and was" rather desperate 
than resolute." At last the Lewismen, with 
their commander, Malcolm 1\Iacleod, nick- 
named Gilealm Beg :ßI'Bowen, were slain, and 
the goods and cattle were recovpred. One 
man alone of Macleod's party, who was sorely 
wounde(l, escaped to bring home the sorrowful 
news to the Lewis, which he had scarcely de- 
liverecl when he expired. 9 
These feuds were followed. by a formidable Ill- 
surrection, or more correctly, invasion, in 1411, 
hy Donald, Lord of the Isles, of such a serious 
nature as to threaten a clismemberment of the 
kingdom of Scotland. The male succession to 
the earldom of Ross having become ext,inct, 
the honours of the peerage devolved upon a 
female, Euphemia Ross, wife of Sir 'Valter 
Lesley. Of this marriage there were two chil. 
dren, Alexander, afterwarcls Earl of Ross, and 
Margaret, afterwards married to the Lorcl of tlw 
Isles. Earl Alexander married a daughter of 
the Duke of Alhany. Euphemia, Countess of 
Ross, was the only issue of this marriage, bn t 
hecoming a nun she resigned the earldom of 
Ross in favour of her uncle John Stewart, Earl 
of Buchan. The Lord of the Isles conceiving 
that the countess, by nmoullcing the world, 
hacl forfeitecl her title and estate, and, more- 
over, that she had no right to dispose thereof, 
claimecl both in right of 1\Iargaret his wife. 
The Duke of Albany, governor of Scotland, at 
whose instigation the countess had made the 
renunciation, of course refused to sustain the 
claim of the prince of the islands. The I...ord 
of the Isles having formed an alliance with 
England, Wllence he was to be supplied 
with a fleet far supC'rior to the R('ottish, at 
the head of an army of 10,000 men, fully 


ø :-:ir Robert Gorrlon, pp, 61, 62. 
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equipped and arme(l after the fashion of the 
islands with bows and arrows, pole-axes, knives, 
and swords, in 1411 burst like a torrent upon 
the earldom, and carried everything before him. 
He, however, received a temporary check at 
Dingwall, where he was attacked with great 
impetuosity by Angus Dubh Mackay of Farr, 
or Black Angus, as he was called; but Angus 
was taken prisoner, and his brother Roderic 
Gald and many of his men were kille!l. 
Flushed with the progress he had made, 
J)onalrl now resolved to carry into execution 
a threat he had often macle to burn the town 
of Aberdeen. }'or this purpose he orclered his 
army to assemble at Inverness, and summoned 
all the men capable of bearing arms in the 
Boyne and the Enzie, to join his standard on 
his way south. This order being complied 
with, the Lord of the Isles marched through 
l\foray without opposition. He committed 
great excesses in Strathbogie and in the dis- 
trict of Garioch, which belonged to the Earl of 
:\Iar. The inhabitants of Aberdeen were in 
dreadful alarm at the near approach of this 
marauder and his fierce hordes; but their fears 
were allayed by the speedy appearance of a 
well-equipped army, commanded by the Earl 
of Mar, who bore a high military character, 
assistecl by many l1rave knights and gentlemen 
in Angus and the Mearns. Among these were 
Rir Alexander Ogilvy, sheriff of Angus, Sir 
.J ames Scrymgeour, constable of Dundee and 
hereditary standard-bearer of Scotland, Sir 
'Yilliam de Abernethy of Salton, nephew to 
the nuke of Albany, Sir Robert 1\faule of Pan- 
mure, Sir .Alexander Irving of Drum, and Sir 
Robert 'Melville. The l':arl was also joinecl by 
Sir Robert Davidson, the Provost of Aberdeen, 
and a party of the burgesses. 
Advancing from Aberdeen, ::\lar marched by 
Inverury, anel descried the Highlanders s13- 
I tionecl at the village of Harlaw, on the water of 
Ury,near its junction with the Don. J\[ar soon 
I saw that he had to contend with trcmenclous 
odds; but although his forces were, it is said, 
only a tenth of those opposed to him, he 
resolved, from the confirlence he had in his 
steol-clad knights, to risk a battle. Having 
placed a small but select body of knights and 
men-at-arm!'; in front, ullIler the command of 
the constable of l>unclee and the sherit!" (If 
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Angus, the Earl drew up the main strength of 
his army in the rear, including the J\Iurmys, 
the Straitons, the Maules, the Irvings, the ' I 
Lesleys, the Lovels, the Stirlings, headed by 
their respective chiefs. The Earl then placed 
himself at the head of this body. At the head 
of the Islesmen and Higlùanders was the Lord ! I 
of the Isles, subordinate to whom were Mac- 
intosh and l\laclean and other Highland chiefs, 
all bearing the most deadly hatred to their 
Saxon foes, and panting for revenge. 
On a signal being given, the Highlanders 
anel Islesmen, setting up those terrific shouts 
anel yells which they were accustomed to raise I 
on entering into battle, rushed forward upon 
their opponents; but they were received with 
great finnness and bravery by the knights, 
who, with their spears levellerl, and battle-axes I 
raised, cut down many of their impetuous but 
badly annecl acIversaries. After the Low- 
landers had recovered themselves from the 
shock which the furious onset of the High- 
landers had produced, Sir James Scrymgeour, 
at the head of the knights and bannerets who 
fought under him, cut his way through the 
thick columns of the Talesmen, carrying death 
everywhere arounrl him; but the slaughter of 
hlUldreds by this brave party did not intimi- 
date the Highlanrlcrs, who kept pouring in by 
thousands to supply the place of those who 
had fallen. Surrouneled on all sides, no alterna- 
tive remained for Sir James and his valorous 
companions but yictory or death, and the latter 
was their lot. The constable of Dundee was 
amongst the first who suffered, and his fall so en- 
couragecl the Highlanders, that seizing and stab- 
bing the horses, they thus unhorsed their riders, 
whom they despatched with their daggers. In 
the meantime the Earl of Mar, who harl pene- 
trated with his main army into the very heart 
of the enemy, kept up the unequal contest 
with great bravery, and, although he lost dur- 
ing the action almost the whole of his army, 
he continued the fatal struggle with a handful 
of men till nightfall. The clisastrous rcsult 
of this battle was one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes which hall ever happened to the 
numerous respectable families in Angus awl 
the .l\Iearns. Many of these families lost 
not only their head, but every male in the 
house. Lesley of l
allluhain is said to ]ulYe 
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fallen with six of his sons. .Besides 
iI' James 
Scrymgp-our, Sir .Alexander Ogilvy the sheriff 
of Angus, with his eldest son George Ogilvy, 
Sir Thomas J\Iurray, Sir Robert 1\Iaule of Pau- 
mure, Sir Alexander Irving of Drum, 
ir 'Vil- 
liam Abernethy of Salton, Sir Alexancler Strai- 
ton of Lauriston, .J ames Lovel, and Alexander 
Stirling, and Sir Robert Davidson, Provost of 
Aberdeen, with 500 men-at-arms, including 
I the principal gentry of Buchan, and the greater 
! !.\ part of the burgesses of Aberdeen who fol- 
lowed their Provost, were among the slain. 
The Highlanders left 900 lllell dead on the 
field of battle, inclurling the chiefs 1\Iaclean 
II ancl 1\Iackintosh. This memorable battle was 
fought on the eve of the feast of St. James the 
Apostle, July 25th, 1411. It was the final 
contest for snpremacy between the Celt and 
the Teuton, and appears to have marle at the 
time an inconceivably deep impression on the 
national mind. For more than a hundre<l 
II years, it is said, the battle of Harlaw continued 
to he fought over again by schoolboys in their 
play. "It fixed itself in the music and the 
poetry of Scotland; a march, called the ' Battle 
of Harlaw,' continued to be a popular air down 
to the time of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
I and a spirited ballad, on the same event, is 
I still repeated in our age, describing the meeting 
of the armies, ancl the deaths of the chiefs, in 
no ignoble strain."l 
1\Iar ancl the few brave companions in arms 
who survivecl the battle, passed the night on 
the field; when morning dawned, they fOlmd 
that the Lord of the Isles had retreated during 
the night, by Inverur
T and the hill of Benochy. 
To pursue him was impossihle, and he was 


1 Tytler, vol. iii. p. 1 i7. The ballad of the Battle 

oncludes thus:- 


There was not. sin' King Kenneth's days, 
Sic strange intestine cruel strife 
In Scotlande seen. as.ilk man says, 
Where monie likelie lost their life; 
Whilk made divorce tween man and wife, 
And monie children fatherless, 
Whilk in this realm has been full rife; 
Lord help these lands! our wrangs redress! 


In July, on Saint James his evin. 
That four-and-twenty dismal day, 
Twelve hundred, ten score, and eleven 
Of years sin' Christ, the soothe to say; 
Men will remember, 3.<; they may, 
When thus the veritie they knaw; 
And monie a ane will mourne for aye 
Thp hriT'1 battle of the HarJaw. 


therefore allowed to retire without molestation, 
and to recruit hi<; exhausted strength. 2 
As soon as the news of the disaster at. Hal- 
la.w reached the ears of the Duke of 
\lbany, 
then regent of Scotland, he set about collecting 
an army, with which he marcheù in peI'flon to 
the north in autumn, with a determination to 
hring the Lorù of the Isles to ohedience. Hav- 
ing taken possession üf the castle of Dingwall, 
he appointed a governor, anù from thence pro- 
ceeùed to recover the whole of noss. Donahl 
retreaterl before him, anù took up his winter- 
quarters in the islands. Hostilities we1
e re- 
newed next summer, but the contest was not 
long or doubtful-notwithstancling some little 
advantages obtained by the King of the Isles- 
for he was compelled to give up his claim to 
the earldom of Ross, to become a vassal to the 
Scottish crown, and to deliver hostages to se- 
cure his future good behaviour. A treaty to 
this effect was entered into at Pilgilhe or Pol- 
gillip, the modern Loch-Gilp, in Argyle. 
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ON the return of James 1., in 14-24, from his 
eaptivity in England, he found Scotland, and 


2 "So ended one of Scothmd's JUo:,t memorable bat- 
tles. The contest between the Lowlanders and Don- 
ald's host was a contest between foes, of whom their 
contemporaries would have said that their ever being 
in harmony with each other, or having a feeling of 
common interests and common nationality, was not 
within the range of rational expectations. . . . . 
It will bp difficult to maoke those not familiar with the 
tone of feeling in Lowland Scotland at that time be- 
lieve that the defeat of Donald of the !f;les was felt as 
a more memorable ùeliverance even than that of Ban 
nockhum."--Bnrton, vol. iii. pp. 1()1, 102. 
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particularly the Highlands, in a state of the 
most fearful insubordination. Rapine, rob- 
bery, and an utter contcmpt of the laws pre- 
vailed to an alarming extent, which required 
all the energy of a wise and prudent prince, 
like James, to repress. 'Yhen these excesses 
were first reported to James, by one of his 
nobles, on entering the kingdom, he thus ex- 
pressed himself :-" Let God but grant me life, 
and therc shall not be a spot ill my dominions 
where the key shall not keep the castle, and 
the furzc-bush the cow, though I mysclf should 
lead. thc life of a dog to accomplish it." 3 " At 
this period, the condition of the HiglùanrIs, so 
far as is discoverable from the few authentic 
documcnts which have reachecl our times, ap- 
pears to have been in the highest degree rude 
and uncivilized. There existed a singtùar com- 
hination of Celtic and of feudal malUwrs. 
Powerful chiefs, of Norman name and Norman 
blood, ha,l penetratecl into the remotest dis- 
tricts, and ruled over multitudes of vassals and 
serfs, whose strange and uncouth appellatives 
proclaim their difference of race in the most 
convincing manner. 4 The tenure of lands by 
charter and seisin, the feudal services due by 
the vassal to his lord, the bands of friendship 
or of manrent which iuclissolubly united certain 
chiefs and nobles to each other, the baronial 
courts, and the complicated official pomp of 
feudal life, were all to be founrl in full strength 
/'Ind operation in the northern counties; but 
the dependence of the barons, who had taken 
up their residence in these wild districts, upon 
the king, and their allegiance and subordina- 
tion to the laws, were less intimate and influ- 
ential than in the Lowland divisions of t.he 
country; and as they experiencp.d less protec- 
tion, we have already seen, that in great public 
emergencies, when the captivity of the sover- 
eign, or the payment of his ransom, called for 
the imposition of a tax upon property through- 
out the kingdom, these great northern chiefs 
thought themselves at liberty to resist the col- 
lection within their mountainous principalities. 
"Besides such Scoto-Norman barons, how- 
ever, there were to be found in the Highlands 
aucl Isles, those fierce aboriginal chiefs, who 


3 Fordun a Goodal, voL ii. p. 511. 
'" MS. Adv. Lib. CoHo Diplom. a Macfarlane, vol. 
1. p. 245.-MS. ('art. l\1oray, 263. 
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hated the Saxon and the Norman rare, and 
offered a mortal opposition to the settlement of 
all intruders within a country which they con. 
sidered their own. They exercised the same 
authority over the various clans or septs of 
wlúch they were the chosen heacls or leaders, 
which the baron possessed over his vassals 
and military followers; and the dreadful dis- 
putes ancl collisions which perpotually occurred 
between these distinct ranks of potentates, 
were accompanied. by spoliations, ravages, im- 
prisonments, and murders, which had at last 
hecome so frequent and so far extended, that 
the whole country beyond the Grampian rang
 
was likely to be cut off, by these abuses, from 
all regular communication with the more pacific 
parts of the kingdom." 5 
Having, by a firm and salutary, but perhaps 
severe, course of policy, restored the empire of 
the laws in the Lowlands, and obtained the 
enactment of new statutes for the future wel- 
fare and prosperity of the kingdom, James 
next turned his attention to his Highlaucl do- 
minions, which, as we have sC'en, were in a dtj- 
plorable state of insubordination, that made 
both property and life insecure. The king 
detennined to visit in person the disturbed 
districts, and. by punishing the refractory chiefs, 
put an end to those tumults and enormities 
which had, during his minority, triumphed 
over the laws. James, in the year 1427, ar- 
rivcd at Inverness, attended by his parliament, 
and inlmediatcly summoned the principal chiefs 
there to appear bcfore him. From whatever 
moti ves-whether from hopes of effecting a 
reconciliation by a ready compliance with the 
mandate of the king, or from a dread, in case 
of refusal, of the fate of the powerful barons 
of the south who harl fallen victims to James's 
severity-the order of the king was obeyed, and 
the chiefs repaired to Iuverness. No sooner, 
however, had they entered the hall where the 
parliament was sitting, than they were by 
order of the king arrested, ironed, and im- 
prisoned in clifferent apartments, and debarred 
all communication with each other, or with 
their followers. It has been supposed that 
these chiefs may have been entrapped by some 
fair promises on the part of James, and the joy 
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Ii Tytler, vol. iii. pp. 250, 251. 
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which, according t.o .Forclllu, he manifested at 
I I seeing these turbulent and haughty spirits 
caught in the toils which he had preparecl for 
them, favours this conjecture. The number of 
chiefs seized on this occasion is stated to have 
amounted to about forty; but the names of 
the principal ones only have been preserved. 
These were Alaster or Alexander J\IaccIonalcl, 
Lord of the IslE's; Angus Dllhh Mackay, with 
his four sons, who cOlùcl bring into the field 
4,000 fighting men; Kenneth :More and his 
son-in-law, Angus of Moray, and J\Iacmathan, 
who could muster 2,000 men; Alexander J\Iac- 
reiny of Garmoran and J olm Macarthur, each of 
whom could bring into the field 1,000 followers. 
l1esicles these were J olm Ross, James Campbell, 
and \Villiam Lesley. The Countess of Ross, 
the mother of Alexander, the Lord of the Isles, 
and heiress of Sir vValter Lesley, was also 
apprehended and imprisoned at the same time. 6 
The king now determined to inflict summary 
vengeance upon his captives. Those who were 
most conspicuous for their crimes were imme- 
diately executecl; among whom were James 
Campbell, who was triecl, convicted, and hanged 


6 Forilnu a Hearne, vol. iv. 1'1'. 1283-4. 
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for the mUfller of J olm of the Isles; and ..Al
x- 
andl'r l\Iacreiny and John Macarthur, who were 
heheaded. Alexander of the Isles and Angus 
Dubh, after a short confinement, were both 
pardoned; but the latter was obliged to deliver 
up, as a hostage for his good behaviour, his 
son X eill, who was confined on the Dass rock, 
auel, from that circlUllstance, was afterwards 
named Neill-\Yasse-Mackay.7 Desides these, 
wany others who were kept in prison in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, were afterwards con- 
demned and executed. 
The rOJTal clemency, which had been extended 
so graciously to the Lord of the Isles, met with 
an ungrateful return; for shortly after the king 
hacl returned to his lowland dominions, Alex- 
ander collected a force of ten thousand men in 
Ross and the Isles, and with this formidable 
body laid waste the country; plundered and 
devastated the crown lands, against which his 
vengeance was chiefly directed, ancl razed the 
royal burgh of Inverness to the ground. On 
hearing of these distressing events, James, with 
a rapidity rarely equalled, collected a force, the 
extent of which has not been ascertained, and 
marched with great speed into Lochaber, where 
he found the enemy, who, from the celerity of 
his movements, was taken almost by surprise. 
Alexancler prepared for battle; but, before its 
commencement, he had the misfortune to wit- 
ness the desertion of the clan Chattan, and 
the clan Cameron, who, to a man, went over 
to the royal standarcl. The king, thereupon. 
attacked Alexander's army, which he com- 
pletely routed, and the latter sought safety in 
flight. 
Reduced to the utmost distress, and seeing 
the impossibility of evading the active vigi- 
lance of his pursuers, who hunted him from 
place to place, this haughty lord, who con- 
sicIerecl himself on a par with kings, resolved 
to throw himself entirely on the mercy of tho 
king, by an act of the most abject submission. 
Having arrived in Edinburgh, to which he had 
travelled in the most private manner, the hum- 
bled chief suddenly presented himself before 
the king, on Easter-SuncIay, in the church of 
HolyroUll, when he and his queen, surrolUlded 
by the nobles of the court, were emplo
'ed in 
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their devotions before the high altar. The 
extraordinary appearance of the fallen prince 
denot.ed the inward workings of his troubled 
mind. 'Vithout bonnet, arms, or ornament 
of any kind, his legs and arnlS quite bare, his 
hody covered with only a plaid, and holding 
a naked sword in his hand by the point, he fell 
Ilown on his knees before the king, imploring 
mercy ancl forgiveness, and, in token of his un- 
reservecl submission, offered the hilt of his 
sword to rus majesty. At the solicitation of 
the queen and nobles, James spared l}is life, 
but committed him immediately to Tantallan 
castle, under the charge of \Yillialll Earl of 
Angus, his nephew. This took place in the 
I year 1429. The Countess of Ross was kept in 
close confinement in the ancient monastery of 
Inchcolm, on the small island of that name, in 
the Frith of Forth. 8 The king, however, re- 
lenterl, and relea,sed the Lord of the Isles and 
his mother, after about a year's imprisonment. 
About this periocl happened another of those 
bloody frays, which destroyed the internal 
peace of the Higlùands, and brought ruin and 
desolation upon many families. Thomas Mac- 
neill, son of Neill Mackay, who was engaged 
in the battle of Tuttum-Turwigh, possessed the 
lands of Creigh, Spaniziedaill, and Palrossie, in 
Sutherland. Having conceived some displea- 
sure at 
fowat, the laird of Freshwick, the 
latter, with his party, in orde..: to avoid his ven- 
geance, took refuge in the chapel of St. Duffus, 
near the town of Tain, as a sanctuary. Thither 
they were followed by Thomas, who not only 
slew Mowat and his people, but also burnt the 
chapel to the ground. This outrage upon re- 
ligion and humanity exasperated the king, 
who immecliately ordered a proclamation to be 
issuecl, clenouncing Thomas Macneill as a rebel, 
and promising his lands and possessions as a 
reward to anyone that would kill or appre- 
hend him. Angus Murray, son of Alexander 

Iurray of Cubin, immediately set about the 
apprehension of Thomas Macneill To accom- 
plish his purpose, he held a secret conference 
with Morgan and K eill ,Mar neill, the brothers 
of Thomas, at which he offered, provided 
they woulcl assist him in apprehending their 
hrother, his two daughtcrs in marriage, and 
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8 Fordnn, "01. iv. p. 1286. 


promised to aid them in getting peaceanle pos. 
session of such lancls in Strathnaver as they 
claimed. This, he showecl them, might bo 
easily accomplished, with little or no resistance, 
as Neill :Mackay, son of Angus Dubh, from 
whom the chief opposition might have been 
expected, was then a prisoner in the nass, and 
Angus Dubh, the father, was unable, from 
age and infirmity, to defend his pretensions. 
Angus Murray also promised to request the 
assistance of the Earl of Sutherland. As these 
two brothers pretended a fight to the posses- 
sions of Angus Dubh in Strathnaver, they wero 
easily allured by these promises; they imme- 
diately apprehended their brother Thomas at 
Spaniziedaill in Sutherland, and delivered 11Ïm 
up to :Murray, by whom he was presented h 
the king. :Macneill was immediately executed 
at Inverness, and Angus 1\Iurray obtained, ill 
terms of the royal proclamation, a grant of the 
lands of Palrossie and Spanizieclaill from the 
king. The lands of Creigh fell into the hallfls 
of the Lord of the Isles, as superior, l)y thp I 
death and felony of :\facneill. 9 
In pursuance of his promise, Murray gave his 
claughters in marriage respectively to Neill and 
Morgan Macneill, and with the consent an(l 
approbation of Robert Earl of Sutherland, he 
invaded Strathnaver .with a party of Suther- 
land men, to take possession of the lands of 

\.ngus Dubh Mackay. Angus immediately 
collecterl his men, ancl gave the command of 
them to John Aberigh, rus natural son, as he 
was unal)le to lead them in person. TIoth par- 
ties met about two miles from Toung, at a place I 
called Drum-ne-Coub ; but, before they came 
to blows, Angus Du bh :Mackay sent a message 
to X eill and l\Iorgan, his cousins-german, offer- 
ing to surrender them all his lands and posses- 
sions in Strathnaver, if they would allow l1Ïm 
to retain Keantayle. This fair offer was, how- 
ever, rejected, ancl an appeal was thcrefore 
immediately made to arms. A rlesperate COll- 
flict then took place, in wruch many were 
killed on both sidf'ß; among whom were 
Angus )fulTay and his two sons-in-law, K eill 
and )forgan Macneill. John Aherigh, though 
he gained the victory, was severely wounrled, 
anrl lost one of his arms. Aftcr the lJattle 


I Sir Rohrrt Gordon. lip. 64, 65. 
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POLICY OF JAMES I.-HIGHLXXD FEUDS. 


Angus Dubh :\fackay was carried, at his own 
request, to the field, to scarch for the bodies 
of his slain cousins, but he was killed by an 
arrow from a Sutherland mall who lay con- 
cealed in a bush hard by. 
James I. made many salutary regulations for 
putting an end to the disorders consequent 
upon the lawless state of the Highlands, and 
the oppressed looked up to him for protection. 
The following remarkable case will give some 
idea of the extraordinary barbarity in which 
the spoliators indu:iged :-A notorious thief, 
named Donald Ross, who had made himself 
rich with plunder, carried off two cows from a 
poor woman. This woman having expressed a 
<<letermination not to wear shoes again till she 
had made a complaint to the king in person, 
the robber exclaimed, "It is false: I'll have 
yon shod before you reach the court;" and 
thereupon, with a brutality scarcely paralleled, 
the cruel monster took two horse shoes, and 
fixed them on her feet with nails driven into 
the flesh. The victim of this savage act, as 
soon as she was able to travel, went to the 
king and related to him the whole circum- 
stances of her case, which so exasperated him, 
I that he immediately sent a warrant to the 
I sheriff of the county, where Ross resided, for his 
immediatp apprehension; which being effected, 
he and a number of his a.ssociates were sent 
under an escort to Perth, where the court was 
then held. Ross was tried and condemned, he 
and his friends being trf'ated in the same man- 
,I ner as he had treated the poor woman; and 
before his execution a linen shirt, on which 
was painted a representation of his crime, was 
thrown over him, in which dress he was paraded 
through the streets of the town, afterwards 
dragged at a horse's tail, and hanged on a gal- 
10ws. I 
The commotions in Strathnaver, and other 
parts of the Highlands, induced the king to 
make another expedition into that part of his 
dominions; previous to which he summoned a 
I Parliament at Perth, which was held on the 
II l:)th of October, 1431, in which a land-tax, or 
"zelde," was laid upon the whole lands of the 
king<<lom, to defray the expenses of the under- 
taking. No contemporary record of this expe- 


1 For<<lnn a Gool1al, vol. ii. p. 510. 


clition exists; but it is said that the king pro- 
ceeded to Dunstaffnage castle, to punish those 
chiefs who had joined in Donald Balloch's in- 
surrection; that, on his arrival there, numbers 
of these came to him and made their su bmis- 
sion, throwing the whole odium of the rebel- 
lion upon the leader, whose authority, they 
alleged, they were afraid to resist; and that, 
by their means, three hundred thieves were ap- 
prehended and put to death. 
For several years after this expedition the 
Highlands appear to have been tranquil; but, 
on the liberation of Neill Mackay from his 
confinement on the Bass, in the year 1437, 
fresh disturbances began. This restless chief 
had scarcely been released, when he entered 
Caithness, and spoiled the country. He was 
met at a place called Sanclsett; but the people 
who came to oppose his progress were defeated, 
and manyofthem were slain. This conflict was 
called Ruaig Hanset; that is, the flight, or 
chase at Sandsett. 
About the same time a quarrel took place be- 
tween the Keiths and some others of the inha})- 
itants of Caithness. As the Keiths could not 
depend upon their own forces, they sought the 
aid of _\.ngus :ThlackaJr, son of Neill last men- 
tioned, who had recently died. Angus agreed 
to join the Keiths; and accordingly, accom- 
panied by his brother, John Roy, and a chief- 
tain named lain-Mor-Mac-Iain-Riabhaich, with 
a company of men, he went into Caithness, 
and, joining the Keiths, invaded that part fJf 
Caithness hostile to the Keiths. The people 
of Caithness lost not a moment in assembling 
together, and met the Strathnaver men and the 
Keiths at a place called Blare-Tannie. Here a 
sanguinary contest took place; but victory de- 
clared for the Keiths, whose success, it is said, 
was chiefly owing to the prowess of Iain-M:or- 
:Thlac-Iain-Riabhaich, whose name was, in con- 
sequence, long famous in that and the adjoin- 
ing country. 2 
After the defeat of James, Earl of Douglas, 
who had renounced his allegiance to James II., 
at Arkinholme, in 1454, he retired into Ar- 
gyleshiro, where he was received by the Earl 
of Ross, with whom, and the Lord of the Isles, 
he cntf'red into an alliance. The ocean prince, 
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ha\7ing a powerful fleet of 500 galleys at 
his command, immediately assembled his 
vassals, to the amount of 5,000 fighting men, 
and, having embarked them in his navy, 
gave the command of the whole to Donald 
11alloch, Lord of Isla, his near kinsman, a chief 
who, besides his possessions in Scotland, had 
great power in the north of Ireland. This 
potent chief, whose hereditary antipathy to 
the Scottish throne was as keen as that of his 
relation, entered cheerfully into the views of 
Douglas. '\Vith the force under his command 
he desolated the western coast of Scotland 
from Innerkip to Bute, the Cum braes and the 
Island of Arran; yet formidable as he was both 
in men and ships, the loss was not so consider- 
a1Jle as might have 1Jeen expected, from the 
prudent precautions taken by the king to re- 
pC'1 the invaders. The summary of the damage 
sustained is thus related in a contemporary 
chronicle :-" There was slain of good men fif- 
teen; of women, two or three; of children, 
three or four. The plunder included five or 
six hundred horse, ten thousand oxen and kine, 
and more than a thousand sheep and goats. 
At the same time, they burnt down several 
mansions in Innerkip around the church; har- 
ried aU Arran; stormed and levelled with the 
ground the castle of Brodick; and wasted, w: Lh 
fire and sword, the islands of the Cumbraes. 
They also levied tribute upon Bute; carrying 
away a hundred bolls of malt, a Illlndred marts, 
and a hundred marks of silver." 3 
'\Vhile Donald Balloch was engaged in this 
expedition, the Lord of the Isles, with his 
kinsmen and followers to the number of five or 
six hundred, made an incursion into Suther- 
land, and encamped before the castle of Skibo. 
"That his object was has not been ascertained; 
but, as a measure of precaution, the Earl of 
Sutherland sent Neill Murray, son of Angus 
Murray, who was slain at Dmm-na-Coub, to 
watch his motions. The Lord of the Isles im- 
mediately began to commit depredations, where- 
upon he was attacked by J\Inrray, and com- 
pelled to retreat into Ross with the loss of one 
of his captains, named Donald Dubh-na-Soirn, 
and fifty of his men. :Exasperated at this de- 
feat, J\Iacdonald sent another party of his 


3 A uchinleck Chronicle, p. 55. 


islanders, along with a company of men from 
.Ross, to Strathfieet in Sutherland to lay waste 
the country, and thus wipe off the disgrace of 
his late defeat. On hearing of this fresh in- 
vasion, the Earl of Sutherland despatched his 
brother Robert with a sufficient force to attack 
the Clandonaltl. They met on the sands of 
Strathfleet, and, after a fierce and bloody strug- 
gle, the islanders and their allies were over- 
thrown with great slaughter. Many perished 
in the course of their flight. This was the last 
hostile irruption of the Clanclonald into Suther- 
land, as all the disputes between the Lord of 
the Isles and the Sutherland family were after- 
wards accommodated by a matrimonial alliance. 
The vigorous administration of James II.. 
which checked and controlled the Imughty 
and turbulent spirit of his nobles, was also 
felt in the Highlands, where his power, 
if not always acknowledged, was neverthe- 
less dreaded; but upon the death of that 
wise prince in 1460, and the accession of his 
infant son to the crown, the princes of tlw 
north again abandoned themselves to their 
lawless courses. The first who showed the 
example was Allan of Lorn of the '\V ood, as 
he was called, a nephew of Donald Balloch by 
his sister. Coveting the estate of his elder 
brother, Ker of Lorn, Allan imprisoned him 
in a dungeon in the island of Kerrera, with the 
view of starving him to death that he might 
the mOlð easily acquire the unjust possession 
he desired; 1mt Ker was liberated, and his pro- 
perty restored to him by the :Earl of Argyle, to 
whom he was nearly related, and who suddenly 
attacked Allan with a fleet of galleys, defeated 
him, bumt his fleet, and slew the greater part, 
of his men. This act, so justifia1Jle in itself, 
roused the revengeful passions of the island 
chiefs, who issued from their ocean retreats and 
committed the most dreadful excesses. 4 
After the decisive battle of Touton, Henry 
VI. and his Queen retired to Scotland to watch 
the first favourable opportunity of seizing the 
sceptre from the house of York. Edward IV., 
anticipating the danger that might arise to his 
crown by an alliance between his rival, the 
exiled monarch, and the king of Scotland, de- 
termined to counteract the effects of such It 
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connection by a stroke of policy. A ware of I guisheil the inroa(ls üf the princes of the 
the disaffected disposition of some of the Scot- I islands. He first seized the castle of Inver- 
tish nobles, and northern and island chiefs, he ness at the head of a small party, being ad- 
Immediately entered into a negotiation with mitted unawares by the governor, who did not 
Jolm, Earl of Ross, and Donald Balloch, to suspect his hostile intentions. He then col- 
detach them from their allegiance. On the 19th lected a considerable army, amI proclaimeèl 
of October, 1461, the Earl of Ross, Donald himself king of the Hebrides. 1Vith his army 
BaUoch, and his son J olm de Isle, held a coun- he entered the cOUl1try of Athole, denounced 
cil of their vassals and dependants at Astornish, the authority of the king, and commanded aU 
II at which it was agreed to send am11assadors to taxes to be paid to him; and, after committing 
I England to treat with Edward. On the arrival the most dreadful excesses, he stormed the 
of these ambassadors a negotiation was entered castle of Blair, dragged the Earl and Countess 
I into between them and the Earl of Douglas, of Athole from the chapel of St. Dridget, and 
and John Douglas of Balveny, his brother, both carried them off to Isla as prisoners. It is re- 
II of whom had been obliged to leave Scotland lated that the Earl of Ross thrice attempted to 
for their treasons in the previous reign. These set fire to the holy pile, Imt in vain. He lost 
I I two brothers, who were animated 1JY a spirit of many of his war-galleys, in a storm of thunder 
I hatred and revenge against the family of their and lightning, in which the rich booty he hat! 
I late sovereign James II., warmly entered into taken was consigned to the dpep. Prepara- 
I the views of Edward, whose subjects they had tions were immediately made by the regents 
become; and they concluded a treaty with the of the kingdom for punishing this rebellious 
northern ambassadors which assumed as its chief; but these became unnecessary, for, 
basis nothing less than the entire conquest of touched with remorse, he collected the remains 
Scotland. Among other conditions, it was sti- of his plunder, and stripped to his shirt and 
pulated that, upon payment of a sl)ecified drawers, and barefooted, he, along with his 
Bum of money to himself, his son, and ally, the principal followers, in the same forlorn and de- 
Lord of the Isles should become for ever the jected condition, went to the chapel of St. 
vassal of England, and should assist Edward Bridget which they had lately desecrated, and 
I and his successors in the wars in Irrland and there performed a penance before the altar. 
I elsewhere. And, in the event of the entire The Earl and COUl1tess of .A thole were there- 
subjugation of Scotland by the Earls of Ross upon voluntarily released from confinement, 
and Douglas, the whole of the kingdom on the and the Earl of Ross was afterwards assassi- 
north of the Frith of :Forth was to be divided nated in the castle of Inverness, by an Irish 
equally between these Earls and Donald Bal- harper who bore him a grudge. 6 
luch, and the estates which formerly belonged Although at this period an account of Ork- 
to Douglas between the Frith of Forth and the ney and Shetland does not properly belong to 
borders we
e to be restored to him. TIlls Sill- a history of the Highlands, as these islands had 

rular treaty is dateù London, 18th }1'cbruary, long bt>en the property of the king of N 01'- 
1462. 5 way, amI had a population almost purely Teu- 
Pending this negotiation, the Earl of Angus, tonic, with a language, manners, and customs 
at that time one of the most powerful of the widely differing from those of the Higlùanders 
Scottish nobles, having, by the promise of an proper; still it will not be out of place to men- 
English dukedom from the exiled Henry, en- tion here, that these islands were finaUy maùe 
gaged to assist in restoring him to his cro\.vn over to Scotland in 14-G9, as security for the 
and dominions, the Earl of Ross, before the dowry of :Margaret of X orway, the wife of 
plan had been orbranizeù, in orùer to counteract .J ames III. 
I the attempt, broke out into open rebellion, The successor of the Lord of the 181
8-who 
I which was charaetcrizcd by all those circum- was generally more like an ilHIep('ndellt sov- 
I stances of barbarous cruel tv which distin- 

 I 
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er
ign t
an a subject of the Scottis
 king-
ot I Highlanders: a
d if, from the. weakness of the 
bemg dIsposed to tender the allegIance whICh clan, the mmorrty of the cJllef, or any other 
his father had violated, the king, in the month cause, the day of deadly reckoning was de- 


of May, 1476, assembled a large army on the 
north of the Forth, and a fleet on the west 
coast, for the purpose of making a simultaneous 
attack upon him by sea and land. Seeing no 
hopes of making effectual resistance against 
such a powerful force as that sent against him, 
he tendered his submission to the king on cer- 
tain conditions, and resigned the earldom of 
Ross, and the lands of Kintyre and Knapdale, 
into his majesty's hands. By this act he was 
l'estored to the king's favour, who forgave him 
all his offences, and "infeft him of new" in the 
lordship of the Isles and the other lands which 
he did not renounce. The Earl of Athole, who 
cOlUmandecl the royal army, was rewarded for 
this service by a grant of the lands and forest 
of Cluny. 7 
Mter the Lord of the Isles had thus resigned 
the earldom of Ross into the king's hands, that 
province was perpetually molested by incur- 
sions from the islanders, who now considered 
it a fit theatre for the exercise of their preda- 
tory exploits. Gillespic, cousin of the Lord 
of the Isles, at the head of a large body of the 
islanders, invaded the higher part of Ross and 
committed great devastation. The inhabitants, 
or as many as the shortness of the time would 
permit, amongst whom the Clankenzie were 
chiefly distinguished, speedily assem1Jled, and 
met the islanders on the banks of the Connan, 
where a sharp conflict took place. The Clan- 
kenzie fought with great valour, and pressed 
the enemy so hard that Gillespic Macdonald 
was overthrown, and the greater part of his 
men were slain or drowned in the river, about 
two milps from Emile, thence called Blar-lla- 
Pairc. The predecessor of the Laird of Brodie, 
who happened to be with the chief of the l\Iac- 
kenzies at the time, fought with great courage. 
For a considerable time the district of Suther- 
land had remained tranquil, but on the 11th 
of July, 1487, it again became the scene of a 
Llooùy encounter between the 1\Iackays and the 
Rosses. To revenge the death of a relation, or 
to wipe away thp stigma of a defeat, were eon- 
Ri(lpred sacred and paramount duties by the 


ï Lesley's llist., p. 41.-Hir R. Gor/lon, p. 77. 


layed, the feeling which prompted revenge was 
never dormant, and the earliest opportunity 
WaS em]Jraceù of vindicating the honour of the 
clan. Angus 1\Iackay, son of the famous Neill 
of the Bass, having been killed at Tarbert by 
a Ross, his son, John Riabhaich :Mackay, ap- 
plied to John Earl of Sutherland, on whom he 
depended, to assist him in revenging his father'
 
death. The Earl promised his aiù, and accord- 
ingly sent his uncle, Robert Sutherland, with 
a company of chosen men, to assist ,John l\fac- 
kayo 'Yith this force, and such men as J olm 
:Mackay and his relation Uilleam-Dubh-l\1ac- 
Iain-
\.baraich, son of John Aberigh who fought 
at Dmm-na-Coub, could collect, they invaded 
Strath-oy-kell, carrying fire ann sword in their 
course, and la.ring waste many land<; ]Jelonging 
to the Rosses. As soon as the Lairil. of Balna- 
gown, the chief of the Rosses, heard of this 
attack, he collected all his forces, and attacked 
Robert Sutherland and John Riabhaich Mac- 
kay, at a place called Aldv-charrish. A lon
 
and obstinate battle took place; but the death 
of Balnagown and sevpnteen of the principa] 
landed gentlemen of Ross decided the combat, 
for the people of Ross, bC'ing deprived of t11eÜ' 
leader, were thrown into confusion, aurl utterl,v 
put to flight, with great slaughter. 
TIH
 fruit of this yictory was a large quantity 
of booty, which the vif'tors divided the same 
day; but the avarice of the lllen of Assynt, in- 
duced them to instigate J Ollll 
lackay to resolve 
to commit one of the most perfidious and dia- 
bolical acts ever perpetrated by men who hall 
fought on the same Ride. The design of the 
Assynt men was, to cut off Robert Sutherlawl 
and his whole party, and possess themselves of 
theÎl' share of the spoil, before the Earl of 
Sutherlanrl could learn the result of the battlE', 
that he might be led to suppose that his uncle 
anù his men harl all fallen in the action wi tIt 
the Rosses. 'Vhen this plan was divulgeù to 
Uilleam-Dul)h-l\fac-Iaill-Abaraich, he was hOll. 
rifled at it, and immediately sent notice to 
llobert Sutherland of it, that he might be upon 
his guard. Robert assembled his lllen upon 
r!'ceipt of this extraordinary intelligence, to].1 
them of thp h1tse intentions of John )facka'\". 
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and put them in order, to 1e prcpared for the 
threatened attack; but on .T olm Riabhaich 
.Mackay perceiving that Hobert and his party 
I were prepared to meet him, he slunk off, 
and. went home to Strathnaver. 8 
I The lawless state of society in the Highlands, 
which followed as a consequence from the re
 
II moval of the seat of government to the Low- 
lands, though it often engaged the attention of 
the Scottish sovereigns, never had proper re- 
mcdies applied to mend it. At one time the 
aid of force was called in, and when that was 
found ineffectual, the vicious principle of di- 
viding the chiefs, that they might the more 
effectually weaken and destroy one another, 
was adopted. Both plans, as might be sup- 
posed, proved abortive. If the government 
had, by conciliatory mea.sures, and by a profu- 
sion of favours, suitable to the spirit of the 
times, secured the attachment of the heads of 
the clans, the supremacy of the laws might 
have been vindicated, and the sovereign might 
have calculated upon the support of powerful 
and trustworthy auxiliaries in his domestic 
struggles against the encroachments of the 
nobles. Such ideas appear never to have once 
entered the minds of the kings, but it was re- 
served for James IV., who succeeded to the 
throne in 1488, to make the experiment. "To 
attach to his interest the principal chiefs of 
these provinces, to overawe and subdue the 
petty princes who affected independence, to 
carry into their territories, hitherto too exclu- 
sively governed by their own capricious or 
tyrannical institutions, the same system of a 
severe, but regular and rapid, administration of. 
civil and criminal justiee, which had been 
II established in his Lowland dominions, was the 
I I , laudable 01Jject of the king; and for this pur- 
pose he succeeded, with that energy and activ- 
II ity which remarkably distinguished him, in 
opening up an intercourse with many of the 
1 ' 1 leading men in the northern counties. 'Vith 

he captain of the Clanchattan, Duncan Mack- 
I intosh; with Ewan, the son of Alan, captain 
of the Clancamerou; with Campbell of Glen- 
urqhay; the J\Iacgilleouns of Duart and Loch- 
buy; J\Iackane of Ardnamurchan; the lairds of 
Maekenzie and Grant; and the Earl of Huntley, 
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a baron of the most extensive power in those 
northern districts-he appears to have been in 
habits of constant and regular comnumication 
-rewarding them by presents, in the shape 
either of money or of grants of land, and se- 
curing their services in rellucing to obedience 
such of their fellow chieftains as proved contu- 
macious, or actually rose in rebellion." 9 
But James carried his views further. Rightly 
judging how much the personal presence of 
the sovereign would be valued by his distant 
subjects, and the good effects which would re- 
sult therefrom, he resolved to visit different 
parts of his northern dominions. Accordingly, 
in the year 1490, accompanied by his court, he 
rode twice from Perth across the chain of 
mountains which extends across the country 
from the border of the l\Iearns to the head of 
Loch Rannoch, which ch
in is known by the 
name of the" J\Iount." Again, in 1493, he 
twice visited the Highlands, and went as far 
as Dunstaffnage and Mengafl'Y, in Ardnamur- 
chan. In the following year he visited the 
isles no less than three times. His first voy- 
age to the islands, which took place in April 
and .May, was conducted with great state. He 
was attended by a vast suite, many of whom 
fitted out vessels at their own expense. The 
grandeur which surrounded the king impressed 
the islanders with a high idea of his wealth 
and power; and his condescension and famili- 
arity with all classes of his subjects, acquired 
for him a poptùarity which added strength to 
his throne. During these marine excursions 
the youthful monarch indulged his passion for 
sailing and hunting, and thereby relieved tht
 
tediousness of business by the recreation of 
agreeable and innocimt pleasures. 
The only opposition which James met with 
during these excursions was from the restless 
I.ord of the Isles, who had the temerity to put 
the king at defiance, notwithstanding the re- 
peated and signal marks of the royal favour 
he had expericnced. But James" as not to be 
trifled with, for he summoned the island prince 
to stand his trial for" treason in Kintyre;" 
and in a parliament held in Edinburgh shortly 
after the king's return from the north," Sir 
.Tohn of the Isles," as 110 is named in the trea. 


9 Tytlcr, voL iv. pp. 367, 368. 
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surer's accounts, was stripped of his power, and 
his possessions were forfeited to the crown. 
One of those personal petty feuds which were 
so prevalent in the Highlands, occurred about 
this time. Alexander Sutherland of Dilred, 
being unable or unwilling to repay a s.mn of 
money he had borrowed fro III Sir James Dun- 
bar of Cumnock, the latter took legal measures 
to secure his debt by appraising part of Dilred's 
lands. This proceeding vexed the laird of 
Dilred exceedingly, and he took an umbrage at 
the DunlJars, who had recently settled in 
Sutherland, "grudgeing, as it were," says Sir 
R Gordon, "that a stranger should brawe 
(brave) him at his owne doors." Happening 
to meet Alexander Dunbar, brother of Sir 
,fames, who had lately married Lady.Margaret 
Baillie, Countess Dowager of Sutherland, high 
words passed between them, a combat ensued, 
and, after a long contest, Alexander Dunbar was 
killed. Sir James Dunbar thereupon went to 
Edinburgh, and lùid the matter before King 
James IV., who was so exasperated at the 
conduct of Alexander 
utherland, that he 
immediately proclaimed him a rebel, sent mes- 
sengers everywhere in search of h.im, and pro- 
mised his lands to any person that would 
apprehend him. After some search he was 
apprehended with ten of his followers by his 
uncle, Y-Roy-l\Iackay, brother of J olm Reawigh 
Mackay already mentioned, who sent him to 
the king. Dilred was tried, condemned, and 
executed, and his lands declared forfeited. 
For this service, Y-Roy-
Iackay obtained from 
the king a grant of the lands of Armtlall, Far, 
Golspietour, Kinnald, Kilcolmkill, and Dilred, 
which formerly belonged to Alexander Suther- 
land, as was noted in :Mackay's infeftment, 
dated in 14-!
.1 "Avarice," says Sir R. Gor- 
(lon, "is a strange vyce, which respects neithcT 
lJlood nor frcindship. This is the first infeft- 
ment that any of the familie of l\Iacky had 
from the king, so far as I can perceave by the 
records of this kingdolll; and they wer untill 
this tyme possessors onlie of ther lands in 
Strathnaver, not careing much for any charters 
or infeftments, as most pairts of the High- 
landers have al wise done." 
The grant of the king as to the hm(ls ov('r 
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which Sir James Dunbar's security extended, 
was called in question by Sir .r ames, who ob. 
taiDed a decr0e before the lords of council and 
session, in :February, 1512, setting aside the 
right of Y-Roy-Mackay, and ordaining the Earl 
of Sutherland, as superior of the lands, to re- 
ceive Sir James Dunbar as his yassaI. 
A lamentable instance of the ferocity of 
these times is affo1'lled in the case of one of 
the Earls of Sutherland, who upon some pro- 
vocation slew tWÇ> of his nephews. This earl, 
who was named John, had a natural brothel', 
Thomas l\Ioir, who haù two sons, H.obert 
Sutherland and the Keith, so called on account 
of his being brought up by a person of that 
name. The young Illen had often annoyed the 
Earl, and on one occasion they entered hi:; 
castle of DlUlfobin to brave him to his face, an 
act which so provoked the Earl, that he in- 
stantly killed Robert in the house. The Keith, 
after receiving several wounds, lllade his es- I 
cape, but he was overtaken and slain at the 
Clays ide, near Dunrobin, which from that cir- I 
I 
cumstance was afterwarùs called Ailein-Chcitb, 
or the bush of the Keith. 
In 1513 a troop of Highlanders helped to 
swell the Scotch army on the ever-memorable 
and disastrous field of :Flodden, but from their 
peculiar mode of fighting, so different from 
that of the Lowlanders, appear to have Lecll 
more a hindrance than a help. 
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A. D. 1516-1588. 


KINOS OF SCOTLAND:- 
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among the clan Chattan-Hector Macintosh elected 
Captain-His doings-Disturbances in 
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I I 
the l\Ionrocs and clan Keuzic-Doings of the Earl 
of Caithness-Unruly state of the North-The clan 
Chattan- Reconciliation of the Earls of :O:utherland 
amI Caithness-The Earl of 
utherlanù and the clan 
Gun-Disastrous Feud between the )Iacllonalds and 
:Macleans-Disputes between the Earls of Sutherland 
and Caithness-Reconciliation between :Mackay and 
the Earl of Sutherland. 


IN the year 1516, Adam Earl of Sutherland, 
I in anticipation of threatened dangers in the 
north, entered into bonds of friendship and 
alliance with the Earl of Caithness for mutual 
protection and support. The brtter to secure 
the gooù will and assistance of the Earl of 
Caithness, Earl Adam made a grant of some 
lands upon the east side of the water of Ully ; 
but the Earl of Caithness, although he kept 
possession of the lands, joined the foes of his 
ally and friend. The Earl of Sutherland, how- 
ever, WOl.ùd haye found a more trustworthy 
supporter in the person of Y-Roy-
Iackay, who 
had come under a written obligation to serve 
him the same year; but Mackay died, and a 
contest immediately ensued in Strathnaver, be- 
tween ,John and Donald Mackay his bastard 
sons, anù 
eill-:Naverigh Mackay, brother of 
Y-Roy, to obtain possession of his lands. John 
took possession of aU the lands belonging to 
his father in Strathnaver; but his uncle Neill 
laid claim to them, and applied to the Earl of 
Caithness for assistance to recover them. The 
Earl, after many entreaties, put a force under 
the command of Neill and his two sons, with 
which they entered Strathnaver, and obtaining 
an accession of strength in that country, they 
dispossessed John !lIackay, who immediately 
went to the clan Chattan and clan Kenzie, to 
crave their aid and support, leaving his brother 
Donal<l :Mackay to defend himself in Strath- 
navel' as he best could. Donald not having a 
sufficient force to meet his uncle and cousins in 
open combat, had recourse to a stratagem which 
succeeded entirely to his miml. '\Vith his 
little band he, under cloud of night, surprised 
his opponents at Delreavigh in Strathnaver, 
and slew both his cousins and the greater 
part of their men, and thus utterly destroyed 
the issue of Neill. John l\Iackay, on hearing 
of this, immediately joined his brother, and 
drove out of Strathnaver all persons who had 
favoured the pretensions of his uncle N eill- 
N averigh. This unfortunate old man, after he- 
ing abandoned by the Earl of Caithne
s, threw 
IL 1. 


himself upon the generosity of his nephews, 
requesting that they wOl.ùd merely allow him a 
small maintenance to keep him from poverty 
during the remainder of his life; but these un- 
natural relatives, regarilless of mercy and the 
ties of blood, ordered Neill to be beheaded in 
their presence by the hands of Claff-na-Gep, 
his own foster brother. 2 
In the year 1517, advantage was taken by 
John l\Iackay of the absence of the Earl of 
Sutherland, who had gone to Edinburgh to 
transact some Imsiness connected with his 
estates, to invade the province of Sutherland, 
and to b
l.rn and spoil every thing which oa111e 
in his way. He was assisted in this lawless ' 
enterprise by two races of people dwelling in 
-:)utherland, called the Siol-Phaill, and the Siol- 
Thomais, aud by N eil-l\lac-Iain-l\Iac-Angus of 
Assynt., and his brother John J\lor-:ßIac-Iain, 
with some of their countrymen. As soon a
 
the Countess of Sutherland, who had remain eLl 
at home, heard of this invasion, she prevailed 
upon Alexander Sutherland, her bastard bro- 
ther, to oppose :J\Iackay. Assisted chiefly by 
John Murray of Aberscors, and Filleam 1\Iac- 
Sheumais-:Mhic-Chruner, chief of the clan Gun 
in Sutherland, Alexander convened hastily the 
inhabitants of the cOlmtry and went in search I 
of the enemy. He met J olm l\Iackay and his 
brother Donald, at a place called Torran-Dubh 
or Cnocan-Dubh, near Rogart in Strathfleet. 
:Mackay's force was prodigious, for he had as- 
sembleJ not only the whole strength of Stl'ath- 
naver, Durines, Eddrrachillis, and Assynt, with 
the Siol-Phaill and Soil-Thomais; but also all 
the disorderly and idle men of the whole dio- 
cese of Caithness, with all such as he could 
entice to join him from the west and north- 
west isles, to accompany him in his expedition, 
buoyed up with the hopes of plunder. But 
the people of Sutherland were nowise Ilismaye(l 
at the appearance of this formidable host, anù 
made preparations for an attack. A desperate 
struggle commenced, and after a long contest, 
)fackay's vanguard was driven back upon the 
position occupied hy himself. Mackay having 
rallied the retreating party, selected a number 
of the best and ablest men he could find, and 
having placed the remainder of his army under 


2 
ir Robert Gordon, p. 90. 
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the command of his brother Donald, to act as 
a resl3rve in case of necessity, he made a furious 
attack upon the Sutherland men, who received 
the enemy with great coolness and intrepidity. 
The chiefs on both silles encouraged their men 
to fight for tho honour of their clans, aUlI in 
consequence the fight was severe and bloody; 
hut in the end the Sutherland men, after great 
slaughter, and after prodigies of val our had been 
displayed by both parties, obtained the victory. 
Mackay's party was almost entirely cut off, 
and l\Iackay himself escaped with difficulty. 
The victors next turned their attention to the 
reserve under the command of Donald Mackay; 
hut Donald dreading tl1e fate of his 1Jrother, 
fled along with his party, which immediately 
dispersed. They were, however, closely pur- 
sued by John Mmray anù Uilleam l\Iac-Sheu- 
mais, till the darkness of the night prevented 
the pursuit. In this battle, two lnmdred of 
the Strathnaver men, thirty-two of the Siol- 
Phaill, and fifteen of the Siol-Thomais, besides 
many of the Assynt mell, and their commander, 
Niall-Mac-Iain-l\Iac-Aonghais, a valiant chief- 
tain, were slain. John :Mor-l\Iac-Iain, the 
brother of this chief, escaped with his life after 
receiving many wounds. Of the Sutherland 
men, thirty-eight only were slain. Sir Robert 
Gordon says that this" was the greatest conflict 
that hithcrto hes been foughtin bet,yeen the 
inhabitants of these clmtreyes, or within the 
diocy of Catteynes, to our knowlege."3 
Shortly after the battle of Torran-Dubh, 
Uillemn l\Iac-Sheumais, called Cattigh, chief of 
the clan Gun, killed George Keith of Aikregell 
with his son and twelve of their followers, at 
DrumIDoy, in Sutherland, as tlwy were travel- 
ling from Innrugie to Caithness. Tlùs act 
was committx>.ù by J\Iac-Sheumais to revenge 
the slaughter of his grandfather (the Cruner,) 
who had been slain by the Kciths, under the 
following circumstances. A long feud had ex- 
iste(l between the Keiths and the clan Gltn, to 
reconcile which, a meeting was appointed at 
the chapel of St. Tayr in Caithnf>ss, IH>ar 
Girnigoe, of twelve horsemen on each side. 
The Cnlller, tlwn chief of the clan Gun, with 
some of his sons and his principal kinsmen, 
to t.he number of twelve in all, came to the 


3 Sir r:. Gordon, p. 92, 


chapel at the appointell time. As soon as they 
arriyed, they entered the chapd and prostrated 
themselv'es in prayer before the altar. 'Vhile 
employed in this devotional act, the laird of 
Inverllgie and Aikregell arrived with twelve 
horses, and two men on each horse. Mter 
dismounting, the whole of this party rushell 
into the chapel armed, and attacked the Cnmm 
and his party unawares. The Clan Gun, how. 
ever, defended thel.lLSelves with great intrepid- 
ity, amI although the whole twelve were slain, 
many of the Keiths were also killed. For 
nearly two centuries the bloc,d of the slain was 
to be seen on the walls of the chapel, wlùch it 
had stained. ,Tames Gun, one of the sons of the 
Cruner, being absent, immediately on hearing 
of his father's death, retired with his fanruy 
into Sutherland, where he settled, and where 
Jùs son 'Yilliam J\Iac-Sheumais, or J\fac-Jamcs 
otherwise 'Villiam Cattigh, was born. 
As John :I\Iackay imputed his defeat at 
Torran-Dubh mainly to John :Murray of Aber- 
scors, he resolved to take the first convenient 
opportunity of revenging himself, and wiping 
off the disgrace of his discomfiture. He, there- 
fore, not beiug in a condition himself to under- 
take an expetlition, eMployed two brothers, 
'Villiam and Donald, his kinsmen, chieftains 
of the Sliochd-Iaiu-Abarail'h, with a company 
of men, to attack :Jlurray. The latter having 
mustered his forces, the parties met at a place 
callcli Loch-Salchie, not far from the Torran- 
Dubh, where a sharp skirmish took place, in 
which l\huTay proved victorious. The two 
Htrathnaver chieftains and the greater part 
of their men were slain, aIllI the remainder 
were put to flight. The principal pcrson who 
fell on Murray's side was his brother John- 
Roy, whose loss he deeply deplored. 
Exasperated at tllls second disaster, John 
::\Iackay sent J olm Croy and Donald, two of 
JlÍs nephews, sons of Angus Mackay, who was 
killed at l\Iorinsh in Ross, at the head of a 
number of chosen men, to plunder and burn 
the town of JJitfour, in Strathfleet, which be- 
longeJ to J olml\Iurray; but they were equally 
unsuccessful, for .T olm Croy Mackay and some 
of hi!'! nwn w('rp Rlnin hy the l\f urra,ys, and 
Donald was taken prisoner. In consequence 
of the so repcatetl reverses, John J\Iackay su1J- 
mittcd himself to the Earl of Sutherlanrl 011 
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the third of that name, Earl of 
uther1allll, 
and as he pretended that the Earl and his 
mother had entered into a contract of marriage, 
he laid claim, on the death of the Earl, to the 
title amI estates, as a legitimate descendant of 
Earl John, his father. TIy the entreaties of 
Adam Gordon, Lord of Aboyne, who had mar- 
ried Lady Elizabeth, the sister and sole heiress 
of Earl John, Alexander Sutherland juclicially 
renOlillced his claim in presence of the sheriff 
of Inverness, on the 25th of July, 1509. He 
now repented of what he had done, and, being 
instigated by the Earl of Caithness and J olm 
Mackay, mortal foes to the house of Suther- 


I his return from Edinhlugh, and granted him 
, his bond of service, in the year 1518. Hut, 
notwithstanding this submission, Mackay after- 
wards ta.mpered wi.th .Alexander Sutherland, 
the bastard, and having gained his favour by 
, giving his sister to Sutherland in marriage, he 
prevailed upon him to rise against the Earl of 
Sutherland. All these commotions in the 
north happened during the minority of King 
James V., when, as Bir R. Gordon says, "everie 
man thought to escape unplillished, and cheiflie 
these who were remotest from the seat of jus- 
tice."4 
This Alexander Sutherland was son of John} 
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Olù Dnnrohin Ca
t)e. 
hnd, he rcnewe,l his pretensions. Earl Adam, absence of the earl, who was in Stratltbogic, 
perceiving that he might incur some danger attacked nllnrohin castle, the chief strength oi 
in making an appeal to anus, particularly as the earl, which he took. In thið sit'ge he was 
the clans anù tribes of the country, with many chiefly supportell 1y All''<.allllt'r Terrell of the 
of whom .lUexander ha<l become very popular, Doill, who, in I
onsequenee of taking arms 
I were lJroken into factions all(l mueh divillell against the earl, his superior, lost all his lands, 
I on the question betwixt the two, elllleavoureù and was afterwards apprehemle,l and executed. 
to win him over by offering him many favour- As soon as the earl heard of the insurrection, 
I able conditions, again to renounce his claims, he despatehed .Alexander Losley of Kinllinuvy, 
but in vain. He maintained the legitimaey with a ùOlly of men, into Sutherland to assist 
of his descent, and allege(l that the remmcia- .J ohn :l\Iul'l'ay (If Aherscors, who was alrl.a<ly at 
tion he had granted at Inverness had been the head of a force to support the carl. They 
o1>tained from him contrary to his indination, immm1iately hesieged DunroLin, which sur- 
and against the advice of his best friends. rendered. .Alexander had retired to Strath- 
Having collected a considerahle force, he, in na,.or, but he again returnell into Sutherland 
with a fresh hody of men, and laid waste the 
" Sir R. Gordon, p. 93. country. After putting to <leath several of hi
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own kinsmen who had joined the earl, he de- 
scended farther into the country, towards the 
parishes of Loth and Clyne. Meeting with 
little or no opposition, the bastard grew care- 
less, and being (\bserved wandering along the 
Sutherland coast, flushed with suc
ss and re- 
gardless of danger, the earl formed the design 
of cutting him entirely off. 'Yith this view, 
he directed Alexander Lesley of Kinninuvy, 
.John Murray, and John Scorrigh-:Mac-Finlay, 
one of the Siol-Thomais, to hover on Suther- 
land's outskirts, and to keep 
kirmishing with 
I him till he, the earl, should collect a sufficient 
force with which to attack him. Having col- 
lected a considerable body of resolute men, the 
earl attaC' ked the bastard at a place called .lUd- 
, Quhillin, by East Clentredaill, near the sea 
side. A warm contest ensued, in which Alex- 
ander Sutherland was taken prisoner, and the 
most of his men were slain, including John 
Bane, one of his principal supporters, who fell 
by the hands of J olm Scorrigh-J\Iac-Filllay. 
After the battle Sutherland was immediately 
beheaded by Alexander Lesley on the spot, and 
I his head sent to Dunrobin on a spear, which 
was placed upon the top of the great tower, 
"which shews us" (as Sir Rubert Gordon, fol- 
lo,,,ing the superstition of his times, curiously 
observes), " that whatsoever by fate is allotted, 
though sometymes forshewed, can never be 
avoyded. For the witches had told Alexander 
the bastard that his head shoulù be the highest 
that ever wes of the Southerlands; which he 
did foolish lye interpret that some day he shOlùd 
be Earl of Southerland, and in honor above 
all his predicessors. Thus the divell and his 
ministers, the witches, deceaving still such as 
trust in them, will either find or frame predic- 
tions for everie action or event, which doeth 
ever fall out contrarie to ther expectations; a 
kynd of people to all men unfaithfllll, to hopers 
deceatful, anù in all cuntries allwise forbidden, 
allwise reteaned and manteaned."5 
The Earl of Sutherland being now far ad- 
vanced in life, retired for the most part to 
Strathbogieand Aboyne, to spend the remainder 
of his days amongst his friends, and intrusted 
the charge of the country to Alexander Gordon, 
his eldest son, a young man of great intrepidity 


ð Sh R Gordon, pp. 96, 97. 


and talent. The restless chief John :Mackay, 
still smarting under his misfortunes, and thirst- 
ing for revenge, thought the present a favolU'- 
able opportunity for retrieving his losses. 
'Vith a considera1Jle force, therefore. he in- 
vaded Sutherland, and entered the parish of 
Creigh, which he intended to ravage, but the 
Master of Sutherland hastened thither, attacked 
l\Iackay, and forced him to retreat into Strath- 
naver with some loss. J\Iackay then assembled 
a large body of his countrymen and invaded 
the Breachat. He was again defeated by 
Alexander Gordon at the Grinds after a keen 
skirmish. Hitherto .:\Iackay had been allowed 
to hold the lands of Grinds, and some other 
possessions in the west part of Sutherland, but 
the Master of Sutherland now dispossessed him 
of all these as a punishment for his recent con- I 
duct. Still dreading a renewal of :Mackay's I 
visits, the J\Iaster IIf SutherlaAld resolved to re- 
taliate, by invading Stratlmaver in return, and 
thereby showing Mackay what he might in 
future expect if he persevered in continuing his 
visits to Sutherland. Accordingly, he collected 
a body of stout and resolute men, and entered ' : I 
Strathnaver, which he pillaged and burnt, and, 
having collected a large quantity of booty, re- 
turned into Sutherland. In entering Strath- 
navel', the :Master of Sutherland had taken the 
road to Strathully, passing through Mackay's 
bounds in the hope of falling in with and ap- 
. prehending him, but J\Iackay was absent on a 
creach excursion into Sutherland. In returu- 
ing, however, through the Diric Moor and the 
Breachat, Alexander Gordon received intelli- 
gence that Mackay with a company of men 
was in the town of Lairg, with a quantity of 
cattle he had collected in Sutherland, on his 
way home to Strathnaver. He lost no time in 
attacking :l\Iackay, and such was the celerity of 
his motions, that his attack was as sudden as 
unexpected. J\Iackay made the best resistance 
he could, but was put to the rout, and many 
of his men were killed. He himself made his 
escape with great difficulty, and saved his life 
by swimming to the island of Eilean-:Minric, 
near Lairg, where he lay concealed during the 
rest of the day. All the cattle which Mackay 
had carried away were rescued and carried back 
into Sutherland. The following day :Mackay 
If'ft the island. returned home to his country, 
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and again submitted himself to the l\Iaster and 
iris father, the Earl, to whom he a second time 
gave his bond of service and manrent in the 
year 1522. 6 
As the Earl of Caithness had always taken 
a side against the Sutherland family in these 
different quarrels, the Earl of Sutherland 
brought an action before the Lords of Council 
and Session against the Earl of Caithness, to 
recover back from him the lands of Strathully, 
on the ground, that the Earl of Caithness had 
not fulfilled the condition on which the lands 
were granted to him, viz., to assist the Earl of 
Sutherland against his enemies. There were 
other minor points of dispute between the earls, 
to get all which determined they both repaired 
to Edinburgh. Instead, however, of abiding 
the i.;;sue of a trial at law before the judges, 
both parties, by the advice of mutual friende, 
referred the decision of all the points in dis- 
pute on either side to Gavin Dunbar, 7 bishop 
of Aberdeen, who pronounced his award at 
Edinburgh, on the 11 th 
Iarch, 1524, his 
judgment appearing to have satisfied both 
parties, as the earls lived in peace with one 
{mother ever after. 
The year 1526 was signalized by a great 
dissension among the clan Chattan. The 
chief and head of that clan was Lauchlan 
I , l\Iacintosh of Dunnachtan, "a verrie honest 
and wyse gentleman," says Bishop Lesley, "an 
barroun of gude rent, quha keipit lIes hole ken, 
friendes and tennentis in honest and guid 
rewllj"8 and according to Sir Robert Gordon, 
"a man of great possessions, and of such ex- 
cellencies of witt and judgement, that with 
great commendation he did conteyn all his 
followers within the limits of ther dueties." 9 
The strictness with which this worthy chief 
curbed the lawless and turbulent dispositions of 
his clan raised up many enemies, who, as 
Bishop Lesley says, were" impacient of vertu- 
ous living." At the head of this restless party 
was James l\Ialcolmeson, a near kinsman of 
the chief, who, instigated by his wortlùess 


6 Sir R. Gordon, p. 97. 
7 It was this excellent Bishop WllO built, at his own 
expense, the beautiful briùge of seven arches on the 
Dee, near Aberdeen. The Episcopal arms cut on 
!lome of the stones are almost as entire as when 
chiseUed hy the hands of the sculptor. 
S J[Ü,l. of Scotland, p. 137 9 P. 99. 
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companions, and the temptation of ruling the 
clan, murdered the good chief. Afraid to face 
the well-disposed part of the clan, to whom the 
chief was beloved, l\Ialcolmeson, along with 
his followers, took refuge in the island in the 
loch of Rotlúemurchus j but the enraged clan 
followed them to their hidlllg places and de- 
spatched them. 
As the son of the deceased chief was of ten. 
del' age, and unable to govern the clan, with 
common consent they made choice of Hector 
l\Iacintosh, a bastard brother of the late chief, 
to act as captain till his nephew should arrive 
at manhood. In the meantime the Earl of 
:l\Ioray, who was unde to young :Macilltosh, 
the former chief having been marrieù to the 
earl's sister, took away his nephew and placed 
him under the care of his friends for the bene- 
fit of his education, and to bring him up vir- 
tuously. Hector :Macintosh was greatly in- 
censed at the removal of the child, and used 
every effort to get possession of him j but meet- 
ing with a refusal he became outrageous, and 
laid so many plans for accomplishing his ob. 
ject, that his intentions becamc suspected, as 
it was thought he could not wish so ardently 
for the custody of the child without some bad 
design. Baffled in every attempt, Hector, as- 
sisted by his brother 'Villiam, collected a body 
of followers, and invaded the Earl of l\Ioray's 
lands. They overthrew the fort of Dykes, and 
besieged the castle of Tarnoway, the cOlUltry 
surrounding which they plundered, burnt the 
houses of the irùl

itants, and slew a number 
of men, women, anJ children. Raislllg the 
siege of Tarnoway, Hector and his men then 
entered the country of the Ogilvies and laid 
siege to the castle of Pettens, which belonged 
to the Laird of Durnens, one of the families 
of the Ogilvies, and which, after some resist- 
ance, surrendered. No less than twenty-four 
gentlemen of the name of Ogilvie were mas- 
sacred on this occasion. After this event the 
l\Iacintoshes and the party of banditti they had 
collected, roamed over the whole of the adjoin- 
ing country, carrying terror and dismay into 
every bosom, and plundering, burning, and 
destroying everything within their reach. To 
repress disorders which called so loudly for 
redress, King James V., by the advice of his 
council, gl'antefl a commission to the Earl 01 
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Moray to take measures accordingly. Having 
a considerable force put ullller his command, 
the earl wcnt in pursuit of l\Iacintosh and his 
party, and having surprised them, he took 
upwards of 300 of thcm 1 and hanged them, 
along with 'Villiam J\L:tcintosh, the brothel' 
of Hector. A singular instance of the fidelit.y 
of the Highlanders to their chiefs is afforded 
in the present case, where, out of such a 
vast number as suffered, not one would 
reveal the secret of Hcctor :Macintosh's retreat, 
although promised their lives for the discovery. 
" Ther faith wes so true to ther captane, that 
they culd not be persuaded, either by fair 
meanes, or by any tenor of death, to break the 
same or to betray their master." 2 
Seeing no hopes of escaping the royal ven- 
geance but by a ready submission, Hector Mac- 
intosh, by advice of Alexander Dun hal', Dean 
of :Moray, tendered his obedience to the king, 
which was accepted, and he was received into 
the royal favour. He did not, however, long 
survive, for he was assassinated in St. Andrews 
by one James Spence, who wn.s in consequence 
beheaded. After the death of Hector, the 
clan Chattan remained tranquil during the re- 
maining years of the minority of the young 
chief, who, according to Bishop Lesley, " wes 
sua well brocht up hy the meenes of the ErIe of 
J\Iurray and the Laird of PhincUater in vertue, 
honestie, and civile policye, that after he had 
received the governement of his cuntrey, he 
was a mirrour of vertue to all the hieland cap- 
tanis in ScotlaIH1" 3 But the young chieftain's 
"honestie and civile policye" not suiting the 
ideas of those who had concurred in the mur- 
der of his father, a conspiracy was formed 
against him by some of his nearest kinsmcn to 
deprive him of his life, which unfortunately 
took effect. 
The Higlùanùs now enjoyed repose for some 
years. John Mackay died in 1529, and waR 
succeeùeù hy his brother Donald, who remaine(l 
quiet during the life of Adam Earl of Suther- 
land, to whom his brother had twice granted 
his bond of service. But, upon the death of 


1 This is the number given by Bishop Lesley, whose 
account mnst be preferred to that of 
ir R. Gordon, 
who states it at upwards of 200, as the Bishop lin:J 
ahout a century before Sir Hobert. 
, Rir R. GonIon, p. 100 
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that nolJIeman, he l)egan to molest the inhabi- 
tants of Sutherland. In 1542 he attacked the 
village of Knockartol, which he lmrnt; and 
at the same time he plundered Strathbroray. 
To oppose his fartlwr progress, Sir Hugh Ken- 
nedy collected as many of the inhabitants of 
SutherlaIHl as the shortness of the time would 
permit, and, lJeillg accompanied by Gilbert 
GOl'don of Gartay, John :Murray of Abel'scors, 
his son Hutcheon :Murray, and l\Iac-1\Ihic- 
Sheumais of Killiernan, he attacked J\ [ackay 
quite unawares near Alt-Xa-Deth. Kotwith- 
standing this unexpectell attack, :Mackay's men , 
met their assailants with great firmness, but 
the Stratlmaver men were ultimately obligml 
to retreat with the loss of their booty and a 
great number of slain, amongst whom was 
J olm Mackean-Mac-Angus, chief of Sliochd- 

n1Ïc- Iain-l\Ihic- Hutcheon, in Edderachillis. 
Though closely pressed by Gilbert Gordon and 
Hutcheon Murray, Donald Mackay made good 
his retreat into Strathnaver. 
By no means disheartened at his defeat, and 
anxious to blot out the stain which it J}ad I 
thrown upon him, he soon returneù into Suth- 
erland with a fresh force, and encamped near 
Skibo. Houcheon Murray collected some Suth- 
erland men, and with them he attacked Mac- 
kay, and kept him in check till an additional 
force which he expected should arrive. As 
soon as :Mackay saw this new body of men ap- 
proaching, with which he was quite unable tv 
conteml, he retreated suddenly into his OWh I 
country, leaving several of his men dead on the 
field. This affair was called the skirmish of 
Loch-Buy. This mode of annoyance, which 
continued for some time, was put an end to l)y 
the apprehension of Donald Mackay, who, 
being brought before the Earls of H untly and 
Sutherland, was, by their command, committed 
a close prisoner to the castle of Foulis, where 
he remained a considerable time in captivity. 
At last, by means of Donald :Mac-Iain-}nlOir, 
a Strathnaver man, he effected his escape, and, 
returning home, reconciled himself with the 
Earl of Sutherland, to whom he gave his bona 
of service and manrellt. 011 the 8th of April, 
154D. 
During the reign of James Y. some respect 
was paid in the Highlands to the laws; but 
the di\
sions which fell out amongst the no- 
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bility, the unquiet state of the nation during 
the minority of the infant queen, and the wars 
with England, relaxed the springs of govern- 
ment, and the consequence was that the usual 
scenes of turbulence and oppression soon dis- 
I played themselves in the Highlands, accom- 
panied with all those circumstances of ferocity 
which rendered them so revolting to humanity. 
The Clanranald was partiClùarlyactive in these 
lawless proceedings. This clan bore great en- 
mity to Hugh, Lord Lovat; and because Ran- 
aId, son of Allan l\Iacruari of 
foidart, was sis- 
ter's son of Lovat, they conceived a prejudice 
against him, dispossessed him of his lands, and 
put John l\Iacranald, his cousin, in possession 
of the estate. Lovat took up the cause of his 
nephew, and restored him to the possession of 
his property; but the restless clan dispossessed 
Ranald again, and laiù waste part of Lovat's 
lands in G lcnelg. These disorders diù not 
escape the notice of the Earl of Anan, the 
governor of the kingdom, who, by advice of 
his council, granted a special commission to 
the Earl of Huntly, making him lieutenant- 
general of all the Highlands, and of Orkney 
and Zetland. He also appointed the Earl of 
Argyle lieutenant of Argyle and the Isles. 
The Earl of Hlmtly lost no time in raising a 
large army in the north, with which he marched, 
in l\ray, 134:4, attended by the l\Iacintoshes, 
Grants, and Fmsers, against the clan Cameron 
and the clan TIanalù, anù the people of :Jloy- 
Jart and Knoydart, whose principal captains 
were Ewen Allenson, TIonald l\I'Coneilglas, and 
J olm Moydart. These had wasted and plun- 
dered the whole country of Urquhart and Glen- 
morriston, belonging to the Lairù of Grant, and 
the countr.y of Abertarf, Strathglass, and others, 
the property of Lord Lovat. They had also 
taken absolute possession of these different 
territories as their own properties, which they 
intended to possess and enjoy in all time com- 
ing. But, by the mediation of the Earl of Ar- 
gyle, they immediately dislodged themselves 
upon tlw Earl of Huntly's appearance, and re- 
tired to their own territories in the west. 
In returning to his own country, Lovat was 
!lccompanieù by the Grants and Macintoshes 
as fhr as Gloy, afterwards called the Nine-Mile- 
'Vater, and they even offered to escort him 
borne in case of danger; but, having no appre- 


hens ions, he declined, and they returned hOlll{j 
by Badenoch. This was a fatal error on the 
part of Lovat, for, as soon as he arrived at 
Letterfi111ay, he was informed that the Clan- 
ranald were at hand, in full march, to intercept 
him. To secure an important pass, he de- 
spatched lain-Cleireach, one of his principal 
officers, with 50 men; but, from some cause 
or other, Iain-Cleireach did not accomplish his 
object; and, as soon as Lovat came to the north 
end of Loch Lochy, he perceived the Clanran- 
alù descending the hill from the west, to the 
number of about 500, divided into seven com- 
panies. Lovat was thus placed in a position 
in which he could neither refuse nor avoi<<l 
battle. The day (3J July) being extremely 
hot, Lovat's men, who amounteù to about 300, 
stript to the shirts, from which circumstance 
the battle was called Blm'-Nan-Leine, i.e., the 
Fielù of Shirts. A sort of skirmish at first 
took place, first with bows anù arrows, which 
la
ted a considerable time, until both sides had 
expended their shafts. The combatants then 
drew their swords, and rusheù in true High- 
land fashion on each other, with fierce and 
deadly intent. The slaughter was tremendous, 
and few escaped on either side. Lord Lovat, 
with 300 of the surname of Fraser, and other 
followers, were left dead on the field. Lovat'::; 
eldest son, a youth of great accomplishments, 
who had received his education in Frau('e, 
whence he had lately arrived, was mortally 
wounded, amI taken prisoner. He died within 
three days. Great as was the loss OI! the siùe of 
the Frasers, that on the opposite side was com- 
paratively still greater. According to a traùi- 
tion handed down, only four of the Frasers and 
ten of the Clanranald remained alive. The 
darkness of the night alone put an end to the 
combat. This was an unfortunate blow to the 
clan Fraser, which, tradition says, would have 
been almost entirely annihilateù but for the 
happy circumstance that the wives of eighty 
of the _Frasers who were slain were pregna,nt at 
the time, and were each of them afterwanls 
delivered uf a male ('hild. 4 
As soon as intelligence of this disaster was 
brought to the Earl of Huntly, he again reo 


4 Lesley, 1" 184.-Rir R. Gordon, Pi'. ] 09, 110.- 

haw's l'J;Ioray, l'p. 2G5, 26û. 
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turneù with an army, entered Lochaber, which I to attack him, hIt receiving notice of theu 
he laid waste, and apprehendeù many of the intentions, he collected the little company he 
leading men of the hostile tribes, whom he put haù about him, and went out of church re80- 
to death. lutely to meet them. Alarmed at seeing him 
The great power conferred on the Earl of and his party approach, the people immediatoly 
Huntly, as lieutenant-general in the north of dispersed and returned every man to his own 
Scotlanù, and the promptitude and severity hous3. But ,\Yilliam :Murray, son of Caen 
with which he put down the insurrections of :Murray, one of the family of Ptùrossie, in dig- 
some of the chiefs alludeù to, raiseù up many nant at the affront offered to Alexander Gor- 
enemies against him. As he in company with don, shortly afterwards killed J olm Suther- 
the Earl of Sutherland was about to proceed land upon the Nether Green of Dunrobin, in 
to France for the purpose of conveying the revenge for which murder ,\Yilliam :Murray 
queen regent to that country, in the year 1530, was himself thereafter slain by the Laird of 
a conspiracy was formed against him, at the Clyne. 
head of which was :Macintosh, chief of the Tho 1\Iackays also took advantage of tho 
clan Chattan. This conspiracy being discov- Earl of Sutherland's absence, to plunder and 
ered to the earl, he ordered Macintosh to lay wasto the country. Y-l\Iackay, son of 
be immeùiately apprehended and brought to Donald, assembled the Strathnaver men and 
Strathbogie, where he was beheaded in the entered Sutherland, but Alexander G-ordon 
month of August of that )-ear. His lands forced him back into Strathnaver, and not 
were also forfeited at the same time. This content with acting on the defensive, he en- 
summary proceeding excited the sympathy and tered Mackay's country, which he wasted, and 
I rouseù the indignation of the friends of the carried off a large booty in goods and cattle, 
deceased chief, particularly of the Earl of Cas- in the year 1531. Mackay, in his turn, re- 
sills. A commotion was about to ensue, but taliated, and this system of mutual aggression 
matters were aùjusted for a time, by the pm- and spoliation continued for several years. 5 
dence of the queen regent, who recalled the During the absence of the Earl of Huntly ill 
act of forfeiture and restored l\Iacintosh's heir France, John of Moydart, chief of the Clan- 
to all his father's Ian dB. But the clan Chattan ranald, returned from the isles and reCOID- 
were determined to avail themselves of the menced his usual course of rapine. The queen 
first favourable opportunity of being l'evenged regent, on her return from France, being in- 
upon the earl, which they, therefore, anxiously vestecl with full authoÚty, sent the Earl of 
looked for. As Lauchlan Macintosh, a near HUlltly on an expedition to the north, for the 
kinsman of the chief, was suspected of having purpose of apprehending Clanranald and put- 
betrayed his chief to the earl, the clan entered ting an end to his outrages. The earl having 
his castle of Pettie by stealth, slew him.. and mustered a considerable force, chiefly High- 
1)anished aU his dependants from the country landers of the clan Chattan, passed into Moy- 
of the clan. dart and Knoydart, but his operations were 
About the same time the province of Suther- paralyzed by disputes in his camp. The chief 
land again became the scene of some commo- and his men having abandoned their own 
tions. The earl having occasion to leave home, country, the carl proposed to pursue them in 
intmsted the government of the country to their retreats among the fastnesses of the 
Alexander Gordon, his brother, who ruled it Highlands; but his principal officers, who 
with great justice and severity; but the people, were chiefly from the Lowlands, unaccustomed 
disliking the restraints put upon them by to such a moùe of warfare in such a country, 
.Alexander, created a tumult, and placed John demurred; and as the earl was afraid to ell- 
Sutherland, son of Alexander Sutherland, the trust himself with the clan Chattan, who 
bastard, at their head. Seizing the favourable owen him a deep grudge on account of tho 
opportunity, as it appeared to them, when execution of their last chief, he 3.bandoned the 
Alexanùer Gornon was attending divine servi('e 
in the church at Gol::;pikirktoun, they proeccùeù :I Sir it. GonIon, p. 133. 
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enterprise and returned to the low country. 
Sir Robert Gordon says that the failure of the 
expedition was o.wing to a tumult raised in 
the earl's camp by the clan Chattan, who 
returned home; but we are rather disposed to 
consider Bishop Lesley's account, which we 
have followed, as the more correct. 6 
The failure of this expedition gave great 
offence to the queen, who, instigated it is sup- 
posed by Huntly's enemies, attributeù it to 
negligence on his part. The consequence was, 
that the earl was committeù a prisoner to the 
castle of Edinburgh in the month of October, 
where he remained till the month of March 
following. He was compelled to renounce the 
earldom of Moray and the lordship of Aber- 
nethy, with his tacks and possessions in Orkney 
and Zetland, and the tacks of the lands of the 
earldom of l\Iar and of the lordship of Strath- 
die, of which he was bailie and steward, and 
he was moreover condemned to a.banislnnent 
of five years in France. But as he was about 
to leave the kingdom, the queen, taking a 
more favourable view of his conduct, r9called 
the sentence of banishment, and restored hinl 
to the office of chancellor, of which he had 
been deprived; and to make this act of leniency 
somewhat palatable to the earl's enemies, the 
II ueen exacted a heavy pecuniary fine from the 
earl. 
The great disorders which prevailed in the 
Highlancls at this time, induced the queen- 
regent to undertake a journey thither in order 
to punish these breaches of the law, and to 
repress existing twuults. She accordingly 
arrived at Inverness in the month of July, 
1555, where she was met by John, Earl of 
Sutherland, and George, Earl of Caithness. 
Although the latter nobleman was requested 
to bring his countrymen along with him to the 
court, he neglected or declined to do so, and 
he was therefore committeù to prison at Inver- 
ness, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, successively, 
and he was not rpst "Ired to liberty till he paid 
a considerable sum of money. Y-:Mackay of 
Far was also summoned. to appear before the 
queen at Inverness, to answer for his spolia- 
tions committed in the country of Sutherland 
during the absence of Earl John in Franc.e; 


II LeRlcy, p. 251. 


but he refused to appear. 'Vhereupon the 
queen granted a commission to the Earl of 
Sutherlanù, to bring Mackay to justice. The 
earl accordingly entered Strathnaver with a 
great force, sacking and spoiling every thing 
in his way, and possessing himself of all the 
principal positions to prevent :Mackay's escape. 
:Mackay, however, avoided the earl, and as he 
declined to fight, the earl laid siege to the 
castle of Borwe, the principal strength in 
Strathnaver, scarcely two miles distant from 
Far, which he took after a short siege, and 
hanged Ruaridh - Mac - lain - Mhoir, the com- 
mander. This fort the earl completely demo- 
lished. ' 
",Vhile the Earl of Sutherland was engaged 
in the siege, Mackay entered Sutherland se- 
cretly, and burnt the church of Loth. He 
thereafter went to the village of Knockartol, 
where he met Mackenzie and his countrymen 
in Strathbroray. A slight skirmish took place 
between them; but Mackay and his men fled 
after he had lost Angus-Mackeanvoir, one of 
his commanders, and several of his followers. 
.Mackenzie was thereupon appointed by the carl 
to protect Sutherland from the incursions of 
Mackay during his stay in Strathnaver. Hav- 
ing been defeated again by :Mackenzie, and 
seeing no chance of escape, :Mackay surren. 
dered himself, and was carl'ie(l south, and com- 
mitted a prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh, 
in which he remained a considerable time. 
During the queen's stay in the north many 
notorious delinquents were brought to trial, 
condemned and executed. 
During Mackay's detention in Edinburgh, 
John Mor-Mackay, who took charge of his 
kinsman's estate, seizing the opportunity of the 
Earl of Sutherland's absence in the south of 
Scotland, entered Sutherland at the head of a 
determined body of Stratlmaver men, and 
spoiled and wasted the east corner of that pro- 
vince, and burnt the chapel of St. Ninian. 
:ßIac-Mhic-Sheumais, chief of the Clan-nun, 
the Laird of Clyne, the Terrell of the Doill, 
and James Mac-",Villiam, having collected a 
lJody of Sutherland men, pursued the StI'atll- 
naver men, whom they overtook at the foot of 
the hill called Den-Moil', in Berridell. Here 
they laid an ambush for them, and having, by 
favour of a fog, passed. their sentinelfl, thc) 
1\1 
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unexpectedly surprised :Mackay's men, and 
attackeù them with great furr. The Strath- 
navel' men made an obstinate resistance, but 
were at length overpowered. )fany of them 
were killed, and others drowned in the water 
of Garwary. 
faclmy himself escapeù with 
great difficulty. This was one of the severest 
defeats the Strathnaver men ever experienced, 
except at the battle of Knoken-dow-Repvird. 
On the release of :Mackay from his confine- 
ment in the castle of Edinburgh, he was em- 
ployed in the wars upon the borders, against 
the English, in which he acquitted himself 
courageously; and on his return to Strathnaver 
he suhmittCll himself to the Earl of Suther- 
land, with whom he lived in peace during the 
remainder of the earl's life. But Mackay in- 
curred the just displeasure of the tribe of 
Slaight-ean- Y oil' by the committal of two crimes 
uf the (lee pest dye. Having imbibed a violent 
affection fur the wife of Tormaill-)Iac-Iain- 
:Mhoir, the chieftain of that tribe, he, in order 
to accomplish his olJject, slew the chief, after 
, which he violated his wife, by whom he had a 
Bon calleel Donald Balloch :\f ackay. The in- 
I sulted clan flew to arms; but they were de- 
feated at Durines, by the murderer and adul- 
terer, after a sharp skirmish. Three of the 
principal mell of the tribe who had given 
themselves up, trusting to Mackay's clemency, 
were beheaded. 1 
In the early part of the reign of the unfor- 
tunate Queen 
Ii.try, during the period of the 
Reformation in .scotland, the house of lIuntly 
had acquired such an influence in the north 
anù north-east of Scotland, the old 1Iaormomte 
of Moray, as to be looked upon with suspicion 
by the government of the ùay. 
Ioreover the 
Lords of the Congregation regarded the earl 
with no friendly feeling as the great lea<ler of 
the Roman Catholic party ill the country, anù 
it was therefore resolved that :Mary should 
make a royal progress northwards, apparently 
for the purpose of seeing what was the real 
state of matters, and, if possible, try to overawe 
the earl, and reminel him that he was only a 
subject. The queen, who, although II untly 
was the Catholic lea<ler, appears to have entered 
into the expedition heartily; and her bastard 
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brotller, the Earl of Murray, proceeded, in 15G2, 
northwards, backed by a small army, and on 
fim1ing the parl fracti0us, laid siege to the castle 
of Inverness, which was taken, and the governor 
hang('d. The queen's army anù the followers 
of lIuntly met at the hill of Corrichie, about 
sixteen miles west of Aberdeen, when the lat- 
ter were defeateù, the earl himself being found 
among the slain. It was on this occasion that 
Mary is said to have wished herself a man to 
be able to ride fcrth "in jack and knap- 
sktùl." This expedition was the means of 
effectually breaking the influence of this power- 
ftù northern family. 
George, Earl of Caithness, who had long 
borne a mortal hatred to John, Earl of Suther- 
lanel, now projected a scheme for cutting him 
off, as well as his countess, who was big with 
child, and their only son, Alexander Gordon; 
the earl anù countess were accorùingly both 
poisoned at Helmsdale, while at supper, by 
Isobel Sinclair, wife of Gilbert Gordon of Gar- 
tar, and sister of 'Villiam Sinclair of DUIll- 
baith, instigated, it is said, by the earl; but 
theil' son, Alexallùer, made a very narrow 
eSèape, not having roturned in time from a 
hunting excursion to join his father and mother 
at supper. On Alexanùer's return the carl hall 
become fully aware of the ùanger of his situ- 
ation, and he was thus prevented by his fathcr 
from participating in any part of the suppeI 
which remained, and after taking an affection- 
ate and parting farewell, and recommending 
him to the protection of God and of his dearest 
friends, he sent him to Dunrobin the same 
night without his supper. The earl and his 
laùy were carried ncxt morning to Dunrobin: 
whore they died ,vithin five ùars thcreafter, in 
the month of July, 1.JG7, and were buried in 
the cathedral church at Dornoch. Pretending 
to cover himself from the imputation of bcing 
concerned in this murder, the Earl of Caith- 
ness punished some of the carl's most faithful 
servants under the colour of avenging his death; 
but the dl'ceaseù earl's fricnds bcing determined 
to obtain justice, apprehcndecl Isobel Sinclair, 
and sent her to Edinburgh to stand her trial, 
where, after being tried and condemned, she 
died on the day appointed for her execution. 
During aU the time of her illness she vented 
the most dreaùful imprecations upon her COIISin, 
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the earl, who had induC'ed her to commit thl' 
horrid act. Had this woman succeeded in 
cutting off the earl's son, her own eltlest son, 
John Gordon, but for the extraorllinary circum- 
stances of his death, to be noticed, woultl have 
succeeded to the earlùom, as he was the next 
male heir. This youth happening to be in the 
house when his mother had prepared the poison, 
became extremely thirsty, and called for a 
chink. One of his mother's servants, not aware 
of the preparation, presented to the youth a 
portion of the liquid into which the poison 
had been infused, which he drank. This oc- 
casionecl his death within two days, a circum- 
stance which, together with. the appearances of 
the body after death, gave a clue to the dis- 
covery of his mother's guilt. 8 
Taking advantage of the calamity which had 
befallen the house of Sutherland, and the 
minority of the young earl, now only fifteen 
years of age, Y-1Iackay of Far, who haci 
formed an alliance with the Earl of Caithness, 
in 1567 invaded the country of Sutherland, 
wasted the lJarony of Skibo, entered the town 
of Dornoch, an<l, upon the pretence of a quar- 
rel with the .M:urrays, by whom it was chiefly 
inhabited, set fire to it, in which outrage he was 
assisted by the Laird of Duffus. These mea- 
sures were only preliminary to a design which 
the Earl of Caithness had formed to get the Earl 
of Sutherland into his hands, but he had the cun- 
ning to conceal his intentions in the meantime, 
and to instigate J\fackay to act as he wished, 
without appearing to he in any way concf'rned. 
In pursuance of his design upon Alexander, 
the young Earl of Sutherla1lll, the Earl of Caith- 
ness prevailed upon Robert Stuart, bishop of 
Caithness, to write a letter to the goyernor of 
the castle of Skibo, in which the Earl of 
Sutherland resided, to deliver up the castle to 
him; a request with which the governor com- 
plie(l. Having taken l)ossession of the castle, 
the earl carried off the young man into Caith- 
ness, and although only fifteen years of age, he 
got him married to Lady Barbara Sinclair, his 
daughter, then aged thirty-two years. Y-1Iac- 
I kay was the paramour of this b<ly, and for 
I continuing the connexion with him she was 
II afterwards divorced lJY her husband. 


8 Sir 1:. Gordon, p. Hi. 


The Earl of Caitlmess having succeeded in 
his wishes in obtaining possession of the Earl 
of Sutherland, entered the earl's country, and 
took possession of Dtmr( .bin castle, in which 
he fixed his residence. He also brought the 
Earl of Sutherland along with him, but he 
treaterl him meanly, and he hurnt all the papers 
belonging to the house of Sutherland he could 
lay his hands on. Cruel and avaricious, he, 
tmder the pretence of vindicating the law, for 
imaginary crimes expelled many of the ancient 
families in 
utherland from the country, put 
many of the inhabitants to death, disabled 
those he banished, in their persons, hy new 
and unheard-of moùes of torture, and strippe(l 
them of all their wealth. To be suspected of 
favouring the house of Sutherland, and to be 
wealthy, were deemed capital crimes by this 
oppressor. 
..As the Earl of Sutherland did not live on 
friendly tcrms with his wife on account of her 
licentious connexion with Mackay, and as there 
appeared no chance of any issue, the Earl of 
Caithness formeù the base design of cutting off 
the Earl of Sutherland, and marrying 'Yilliam 
Sinclair, his second son, to Lacly l\Iargarf't 
Gordon, the eldest sister of the Earl of I::;uther- 
land, whom he had also gotten into his hands, 
with the view of making 'Villiam earl of 
Sutherland. The better to conceal his inten- 
tions the Earl of Caithness made a journey 
south to E(linlmrgh, amI gave the necessary 
instructions to those in his confidence to 
despatch the Earl of Sutherland; but some of 
his trusty friends having receiverl private intel- 
ligence of the designs of the Earl of Caithness 
from some persons who were privy thereto, 
they instantly set about measures for defeating 
them by getting possession of the Earl of 
Sutherland's person. Accordingly, under cloud 
of night, they came quietly to the burn of 
Golspie, in the vicinity of Dunrobin, where, 
concealing themselves to prevent discovery, 
they sent Alexander (}ordon of Sidderay to the 
castle, disguised as a pe(Uar, for the purpose of 
warning the Earl of Sutherland of the danger 
of his situation, and devising means of escape. 
Being made acquainted with the design upon 
his life, and the plans of his friends for rescu- 
ing him, the carl, early the following morning, 
proposed to the residents in the castle, under 
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'" hose charge he was, to accompany him on a I both sides. It was then delivered up to the 
small excursion in the neigh bourhood. This clan KCllZie under the act of pacification. 1 
proposal seemed so reasonable in itself, that, No attempt was made by the Earl of Suthcr- 


although he was perpetually watched by the 
Earl of Caithness' servants, and his liberty 
greatly restrained, they at once agreed; and, 
going out, the earl being aware of the ambush 
laid by his friends, led his keepers directly into 
the snare before they were aware of danger. 
The earl's friends thereupon rushed from "their 
hiding-place, and seizing him, conveyed him 
safely out of the country of Sutherland to 
Strathbogie. This took place in 1569. As 
soon as the Earl of Caithness's retainers heard 
of the escape of Earl Alexander, they collected 
a party of men favourable to their interests, 
and went in hot pursuit of him as far as Port- 
ne-Coulter; but they found that the earl and 
his friends harl just crossed the ferr,y.9 
Shortly after this affair a quarrel ensued 
between the 1\Ionroes and the clan Kenzie, two 
very powerful Ross-shire clans. Lesley, the 
celebrated bishop of Ross, had maùe over to 
his cousin, the Laird of Balquhain, the right 
and title of the castle of the Canonry of Ross, 
together with the castle lands. N otwithstand- 
ing this grant, the Regent Murray had given 
the custoùy of this castle to And..rew :Monroe 
of :ðlilntown; and to make Lesley bear with 
the loss, the Regent promised him some of the 
lands of the Darony of Fintry in Buchan, but 
on condition that he should cede to Monroe the 
castle and castle lands of the Canonry; but the 
untimely and unexpected death of the Regent 
interrupted this arrangement, and Andrew 
Monroe did not, of course, obtain the title to 
the castle and castle lands as he expected. 
Yet Monroe had the address to obtain permis- 
sion from the Earl of Lennox during his 
regency, and afterwards from tlw Earl of :Mar, 
his successor in that office, to get possession of 
the castle. The clan Kenzie grudging to see 
:Monroe in possession, and being desirous to 
get hold of the castle themselves, purchasecl 
Lesley's right, and, by virtue thereof, rlcmanded 
delivery of the castle. :Monroe refused to 
accede to this demand, on which the clan laid 
siege to the castle; but l\lonroe defended it for 
three years at the e'Cpense of many lives on 
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land, during his minority, to recover his pos- 
sessions from the Earl of Caithness. In the 
mcantime the latter, disappointed and enraged 
at the escape of his destined prey, vexed and 
annoyed still farther the partisans of the 
Sutherland family. In particular, he directed 
his vengeance again
t the }'Iurrays, and made 
'Villiam Sutherland of Evelick, brother to the 
I....aird of Duffus, apprehend John Croy-l\Iurray, 
under the pretence of bringing him to justice. 
This proceeding roused the indignation of 
Hugh Murray of Aberscors, who assembled his 
friends, and made several incursions upon the 
lands of Evelick, Pronsies, and Riercher. They 
also laid waste several villages belonging to the 
Laird of Duffus, from which they carried off 
some booty, and apprehending a gentleman 
of the Sutherlands, they detained him as an 
hostage for the safety of J olm Croy-1\Iurray. 
Upon this the Laird of Duffus collected all his 
kinsmen and friends, together with the Siol- 
Phaill at Skiho, and proceeded to the town of 
Dornoch, with the intention of burning it. 
But the inhabitants, aided by the :Mllrrays, 
went out to meet the enemy, whom they 
courageously attacked and overthrew, and pur- 
sued to the gates of Skibo. Besides killing 
several of Duffus' men they made some prison- 
ers, whom they exchanged for John Croy- 
:Murray. This affair was called the skirmish 
of Torran-Roy. 
The Laird of Duffus, who was flther-in-Iaw 
to the Earl of Caithness, and supported him 
in all his plans, immediately sent notice of this 
disaster to the earl, who without delay sent 
hi
 eldest son, .J ohn, Master of Caithness, with 
a large party of countrymen and friends, in- 
cluding Y-Mackay anù ]lÎs countrymen, to 
attack the Murrays in Dornoch. They be- 
sieged the town and castle, which were lJoth 
manfully defcnded by thp l\Iurrays and their 
friends; but the Master of Caithness, favomed 
by the darkness of th8 night, set fire to the 
cathedral, the steeple of which, however, was 
preserverl. AftE'r the town had been reduced. 
the 
fastet of Caithness attacked tho castle 
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and the steeple of the church, into which a 
body of men had thrown themselves, both of 
which heM out for the space of a week, and 
would probably have resisted much longer, but 
for the interference of mutual friends of the 
parties, by whose mediation the Murrays sur- 
iendered the castle and the steeple of the 
church; and, as hostages for the due perform- 
ance of other conditions, they delivered up 
Thomas 1\Iurray, son of Houcheon Murray of 
Aberscors, Houcheon }'Imray, son of Alex- 
ander Mac-Sir-Angus, and John Murray, son 
of Thomas 1\Iurray, the brother of John Mur- 
ray of Aberscors. But the Earl of Caithness 
refused to ratify the treaty which his son had 
entered into with the Murrays, and afterwards 
basely beheaded the three hostages. These 
occurrences took place in the year 1570. 2 
. The 
IuITays and the other friend..c:; of the 
Sutherland family, no longer able to protect 
themselves from the vengeance of the Earl of 
Caithness, dispersed themselves into different 
countries, there to wait for more favourable 
times, when they might return to their native 
soil without danger. The 1Iurrays went to 
Strathbogie, where Earl Alexander then re- 
sided. Hugh Gordon of Dmmmoy retired to 
Orkney, where he maITied a lady named Ursula 
Tulloch; but he frequently visited his friends 
in Sutherland, in spite of many snares laid 
for him by the Earl of Caithness, while secretly 
going and returrùng through Caithness. Hugh 
Gordon's brothers took refuge with the 
Iur- 
rays at Strathbogie. John Gray of Skibo and 
his son Gilbert retired to St. Andrews, where 
their friend Robert, bishop of Caithness, then 
resided, and Mac-:Mhic-Shewnais of Strathully 
went to Glengarry. 
As the alliance of such a powerful and war- 
like cmef as :Mackay would have been of great 
importance to the Sutherland interest, an 
attempt was made to detach him from the 
Earl of Caithness. The plan appears to have 
originated with Hugh Murray of Aberscors, 
who made repeated visits to Strath bogie, to 
consult with the Earl of Sutherland and his 
friends on this subject, and afterwards went 
into Strathnaver and held a conference with 
Mackay, whom he prevailed upon to aCCOll1- 
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pany him to btrathbogie. l\Iackay then en- 
tered into an engagement with the Earl 01 
HunUy awl the Earl of Sutherland, to assist 
the' latter against the Earl of Caitlmess, in con- 
sideration of which, and on payment of Æ300 
Scots, he obtained from the Earl of Huntly the 
heritable right and title of the lands of Strath- 
navel'; but :Mackay, influenced by Darbara 
Sinclair, the wife of the Earl of Sutherland, 
with whom he now publicly cohabited, broke 
his engagement, and continued to oppress the 
earl's followers and dependents. 
From some circumstances w mch have not 
transpired, the Earl of Caithness became sus- 
picious of his son J olm, the l\Iaster of Caith- 
ness, as having, in connection with :Mackay, a 
design upon his life. To put an end to tlle 
earl's suspicion, Mackay advised John to go to 
Girnigo (Castle Sinclair), and to submit him- 
self to ms father's pleasure, a request with 
wmch the Master complied; but, after arriving 
at Girnigo, he was, while conversing with his 
father, arrested by a party of armed men, who, 
upon a secret signal being given by the earl, 
had rushed in at the chamber door. lIe was 
instantly fettered and thrust into prison within 
the castle, where, after a miserable captivity 
of seven years, he died, a prey to famine and 
veTIIllll. 
1\fackay, who had accompanied the )Iaster to 
Girnigo, and who in all probability would have 
shared the same fate, escaped and returned 
home to Strathnaver, where he died, within 
four months thereafter, of grief and remorse 
for the many bad actions of his life. During 
the minority of his son Houcheon, John l\Ior- 
:Mackay, the cousin, and John Beg-Mackay, 
the bastard son of Y-l\Iackay, took charge of 
the estate; but Jolml\Ior-:Mackay was speedily 
removed from his charge by the Earl of Caith- 
ness, who, considering him as a favourer of the 
Earl of Sutherland, caused him to be appre- 
hendcd and carried into Caithness, where he 
was detained in prison till his death. During 
this time John Robson, the chief of the clan 
Gun in Caithness and Strathnaver, hecame a 
dependent on the Earl of Sutherland, and actpd 
as his factor in collecting the rents and duties 
of the bishop's lands witmn Caithness which 
bclongeù to the earl. This cOllnexioll was 
exceedingly disagreealJle to the Earl of Caith. 
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ness, who in consequence took a grudge at 
I .John Robson, and, to gratify his spleen, he 
illstigatell Houcheon J\Iackay to lay waste the 
lands of the clan Gun, in the TIrea-l\Ioir, in 
Caithness, without the knowledge of J o11n 
Beg-Mackay, his brother. As the clan Gnu 
had always been friendly to the family of 
'Mackay, John Beg-Mackay was greatlyexas- 
perated at the conduct of the earl in enticÏ11g 
the young chief to commit such an outrage; 
but he had it not in his power to make any 
reparation to the injured clan. John Robson, 
the chief, however, assisted by Alexander Earl 
of Sutherland, invadell 
trathnaver and made 
ample retaliation. Meeting the Strathnaver 
men at a place called Creach-Drumi-Doun, he 
attacked and defeated them, killing several of 
them, and chiefly those who had accompanied 
Houcheon Mackay in his expedition to the 
Brea-,:\Ioir. He then canied off a large quan- 
tity of booty, which he divided among the clan 
Gun of Strathully, who had suffered by IIou- 
cheon Mackay's invasion. 3 
The Earl of Caithness, having resolved to 
avenge himself on J 01111 Beg-:\Iackay for the 
displeasure shown by him at the comluct of 
Houcheon l\Iackay, and also on the clan Gun, 
prevailed upon Neil-Mac-Iain-l\fac-"Tilliam, 
chief of the Sliochd-IaÏ11-Abaraich, and James 
Mac-Rory, chief of the Sliochd-Iain-:Mhoir, to 
attack them. Accordingly, in the month of 
September, 1579, these two chiefs, with their 
folJewers, entered Balnekill in Durines durÏ11g 
tbe night-time, and slew John Beg-:Mackay 
and 'Yilliam Mac-Iain-Mac-nob, the brother 
of John Robson, amI some of theÍ1' people. 
I The friends of the deceased were not in a con- 
dition to retaliate, but they kept up the spÍ1'it 
of revenge so customary in those times, and 
only waited a favourable opportunity to gratify 
it. This did not occur till several years there- 
after. In the year 1587, James Mac-Rory, 
" a fyne gentleman and a good commander," 
I according to Sir Robert Gordon, was assassi- 
nated by Donald Balloch-J\Iackay, the brother 
of John Beg-:\[a('kay; and two years there- 
after John Mackay, the son of J 01111 Deg, 
attackf'd N oil :\ [ac- Iain- Mac- 'Villiam, whom 
I he wounded severely, and cut off some of his 
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followers. "This 1\ eil," says Sir n. 001'don, 
"heir mentioned, wes a good captain, bold, 
craftie, of a verie good witt, anù quick resolu- 
tion. " 
After the death of John Beg-Mackay, and 
'Yilliam :\Iac-Iain-:\fac-Rob, a most deadly and 
in veterate feud followed, between the clan G1.Ul 
anfl the Sliochd-Iain-Abaraich, hut no recital 
of the details has been handed down to us. 
" The long, the many, the horrible encounters," 
observes Sir R. Gordon "which happened be- 
tween these t,,'o tr,y bes, with the bloodshed, 
ancl infinit spoills committed in every pairt of 
the diocy of CatteYlles b,y them and their asso- 
ciats, arc of so disordered and troublesome 
memorie, that, what with theÍ1' asperous names, 
together with the confusion of place, tymes, 
and persons, would yet be (no doubt) a warr 
to the reader to overlook them; and therefor, 
to fa VOl' myne OlUle raines, and his who should 
get little profite or delight therelJY, I doe pass 
them over." 4 
The clan Chattan, fifty years earlier, must 
have been harassing the surrounding districts 
to a tel'rible extent, and causing the govem- 
mont considerable trouble, as in 1528 we find 
a mandate addressed by King James "to our 
shirreffs of Kincarùin, Abirdene, Danf, Elgen, 
Fores, K arne, anù Invernyss; and to our 
den-est bruthir, James, Erle of l\Iurray, om 
lieutenant genemle in the north partis of our 
realme, anI} to our louittis consingis [ ] Erle 
of Suthirland; J ohll Erle of Cathnes," &c., 
&c., commanding them that inasmuch as J olm 
M'Kinlay, Thomas 
rackinlay, Donald Glass, 
&c., "throcht assistance and fortifying of all 
the kin of Clanquhattane duelland withiu 
Daienach, I}etty, Brauclùy, Strathnarne, aUtI 
other parts thereabout, committs daily fire- 
raising, slaughter, murder,. heir:::,dÜppis, amI 
wasting of the cuntre," to the harm of the true 
lieges, these sheriffs and others shall fall upon 
the "said Clanquhattane, and inyade them h, 
their utter destruction by slaughter, Imming. 
drowning, and other ways; and leave na crea- 
ture living of that clan, except priests, women, 
and bairns." The" women and bairns" they 
were ordered to take to " some parts of the sea 
Ilearest land, quhair ships salbo forsene on O1:r 
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e"'{penses, to sail with them fmth of our realme, To enable him to implement his engagement a 
and land. with them in J esland, Zesland, or resolution was entered into to send two COlll- 
K orway; because it were inhumanity to put panies of men against those of the clan Gun 
hanùs in the blood of women and baims." who dwelt in Caithness and Stratlmaver, and 
Had this mandate for "stamping out" this to surround them in such a way as to prevent 
troublesome clan been carried out it would escape. The Earl of Caithness, notwithstand- 
certainly have been au effectual cure for many ing, sent private notice to the clan of the 
of the disturbances in the Highlands; but we preparations making against them by Angus 
cannot find any record as to what practical Sutherland of 
Iellary, in Berriedale; but the 
result followed the issue of this cruel decree. 6 clan were distrustful of the earl, as they had 
In the year 1585 a quarrel took place be- already received secret intelligence that he hall 
tween Neil Houcheonson, and Donald :Neilson, assembled his people together for the purpose 
the Laird of Assynt, who had married Houcheon of attacking them. 
:Mackay's sister. The cause of Donald :x eilson : As soon as the Earl of Sutherland could get 
w
s espoused by Houcheon :Mackay, and the his men collected he proceeded to march to the 
clan Gun, who came with an army out of territories of the clan Gun; but meeting by 
Caithness and Strathllaver, to besiege 1\eil chance, on his way, with a party of Strath- 
Houcheonson in the isle of Assynt. Neil, navel' men, under the command of 'Villiam 
who '\\'as commander of Assynt, and a follower 
Iackay, brother of Houcheon Mackay, carrying 
of the Earl of Sutherland, sent immediate off the cattle of James 1tIac-Rory, a vassal of 
notice to the earl of Mackay's movements, on his own, from Coireceann Loch in the Diri- 
receiving which the earl, assembling a body of ::\Ieanigh, he rescueù and brought back his 
men, despatched them to Assynt to raise the vassal's cattle. After this the earl's party pur- 
siege; but Mackay did not wait for their sued 'Yilliam :Mackay aud the Strathllaver 
coming, and retreateù into Stratlmaver. As men during the whole day, and killed one of 
the Earl of Caithness had sent some of his the principal men of the clan Gun in Strath- 
people to assist :Mackay, who was the Earl of navel', called Angus-Roy, with several others 
Sutherland's vassal, the latter resolved to of :Mackay's company. This affair was called 
punish both, and accordingly made preparations Latha-Tom-Fraoich, that is, the day of the I 
for entering Strathnaver and Caithness with heather bush. At the enù of the pursuit, and 
an army. I3ut some mutual friends of the towarùs evening, the pursued party found 
parties interfered to prevent the effusion of themselves on the borders of Caithness, where 
blood, l)y prevailing on the two earls to meet they found the clan Gun asseml)led in conse- 
at Elgin, ill the presence of the Earl of Huntly quence of the rising of the Caithness people 
and other frienùs, and get their differences who had taken away their cattle. 
adjusteù. A meeting was accordingly held, at This accidental meeting of the StrathmLYel' 
which the earls were reconcileJ. The whole men and the clan GUll was the means, probably, 
blame of the troubles and commotions which of saving both from destruction. They imme- 
had recently distmbe<l the peace of Sutherland (liately entered into an alliance to stallll by 
and Caithness, was t1uown upon the clan Gun, one another, and to live or die together. Next 
who were alleged to have been the chief insti- morIÚng they found themselves placed between 
gators, and as their restless disposition might two powerful bodies of tlwir enemies. On the 
give rise to new rusorùers, it was agreed. at one side was the :Earl of Sutherland's party at 
sai(l meeting, to cut them off, amI particularly no great distance, reposing themselv(>s from 
that part of the tribe which dwelt in Caith- the fatigues of the preceding day, aud on the 
ness, which was chiefly dreaded, for which other were seen advancing the Caithness men, 
purpose the Earl of Caithness bmmcl hfuself comlucteJ by Henry Sinclair, 1)1'othcr to the 
to deliver up to the Earl of Sutherland, certain laird of Dun, anù cousin to the Earl of Caith- 
individuals of the clan living in Caithness. ness. A council of wal' was immediately held 
to consult how to act in this emergency, when 
6 R(>(' 
palcling Cluù Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 83. it was resolveù to attack the Caithness men 
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first, as they were far inferior in numbers, 
which was done by the clan Gun and their 
allies, who had the advantage of the bjJ1, with 
great resolution. The former foolishly expended 
their arrows while at a distance from their 
opponents; but the clan Gun having hus- 
banded their shot till they came in close con- 
tact with the enemy, did great execution. 
The Caithness men were completely over- 
thrown, after leaving 140 of their party, with 
I their captain, Henry Sinclair, dead on the field 
of battle. Had not the darkness of the night 
favoured their flight, they wOlùd have all been 
destroyed. Henry Sinclair was Mackay's 
lUlcle, and not being aware that he had becn 
in the engagement till he recognised his body 
among the slain, :\Iackay felt extremely grieved 
at the unexpected death of his relative. This 
skirmish took place at Aldgown, in the year 
1586. The Sutherland men having lost sight 
I of ::\Iackay and his party among the hills, 
immeiliately before the conflict, returned into 
their own country with the booty they ha.d 
recovered, and were not aware of the defeat of 
the Caithness men till some time after that 
even t. 
The Earl of Caithness afterwards confessed 
that he had no intention of attacking the clan 
Gun at the time in question; but that his 
policy was to have allowed them to be closely 
pressed and pursued by the Sutherland men, 
and then to have relieved them from the im- 
minent danger they would thereby be placed 
in, so that they might consiùer that it was to 
him they owed their safety, and thus lay them 
under fresh obligations to lum. But the 
deceitful part he acted proved very disastrous 
to his people, and the result so exasperated 
him against the clan Gun, that he hanged 
John 1tfac-Iain-::\fac-Rob, chieftain of the clan 
Guu, in Caithness, whom he had kept captive 
for some time. 
The reslùt of all these proceedings was another 
meeting between the Earls of Sutherland and 
Caithness at the hill of Bingrime in Suther- 
land, which was brought about by the media- 
tion of Sir Patrick Gordon of AuchindlID, 
who was sent into the north by his nephew, 
the Earl of IIuntly, for that purpose. Here 
again a new confederacy was formed against 
the dan Gun in Caithness. who were now 


maintained and harboured by 1tlackay. The 
Earl of Sutherland, on account of the recent 
defcat of the Caithness men, undertook to 
attack the clan first. He accordingly directed 
two bodies to march with all haste against the 
clan, one of which was commanded by James 
Mac-Rory and Neil Mac-Iain-Mac-"Tilliam, 
chicf of the Sliochd-Iain-Abaraich, who were 
now under the protection of the Earl of Suther- 
land; and the other by 'Villiam Sutherland 
Johnson, George Gordon in :Marle, and 'Vil- 
liam Murray in Kinnald, brother of Hugh 
Murray of Aberscors. Houcheon l\Iackay, 
seeing no hopes of maintaining the clan Gun 
any longcr without danger to himself, dis- 
charged them from his country, whereupon 
they made preparations for seeking an asylum 
in the western isles But, on their journey 
thither, they were met near Loch Broom, at a 
place called Leckmelme, by James Mac-l{ory 
and:N eil 1tfac-Iain-Mac-'Yilliam, where, after a 
sharp skirmish, they were overthrown, and 
the greater part of them killed. Their com- 
mander, George :l\Iac-Iain-:l\rac-Rob, brother of 
John 1tlac-Iain-
Iac-Rob, who was hanged by 
the Earl of Caithness, was severely wounded, 
and was taken prisoner after an unsuccessful 
attempt to escape by swimming across a loch 
close by. After being carried to Dlmrobin 
castle, and presented to the Earl of Sutherland, 
George Gun was sent by him to the Earl of 
Caithness, who, though extremely grieved at 
the misfortune which had happened to the clan 
Gun, dissembled his vexation, and received the 
prisoner as if he approved of the Earl of 
Sutherland's proceedings against him and his 
unfortunate people. After a short confine- 
ment, George Gun was released from his cap- 
tivity by the Earl of Caithness, at the entreaty 
of the Earl of Sutherland, not from any favour 
to the prisoner himself, or to the earl, whoJJl 
the Earl of Caithness hated mortally, but with 
the design of making Gun an instrument of 
annoyance to some of the Earl of Sutherland's 
neighbours. But the Earl of Caithness was 
disappointed in his 01ject, for George Gun, 
after his enlargement from prison, always re- 
mained faithftù to the Earl of Sutherland. 6 
About this time a violent feud arose in t1J(' 
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western isles between Angus :Macdonald of of Sir Lauchlan Maclean in l\Iull. Hi::; two 
Kintyre, and Sir I.auchlan l\Iaclean of Duart, brothers refusütl to accomlmuy him, ami they 
i 11 l\I ull, w hose sister Angus had married, acted rightly; for, the day after .Angus arrived 
wl1Ích ended in the almost total (lestruction of at Duart" he and all his party were perfidiously 
the clan Donald and clan Lean. The circum- arrested by Sir Lauehlan :l\Iaclean. Ueginald 
stances which led to this unfortunate dissen- l\fac-Coll, the cousin of Angus, alone escaperl. 
sion were these :- The Hhiuns of Islay at this time belongerl to 
Donald Gorm I\Iacdonald of Slate, when the clan Donald, but they lwd given the pos- 
going on a visit from Slate to his cousin, Angus session of them to the clan T
ean for persona] 
l\Iacdonald of Kintyre, was forced by contrary services. Sir Lauchlan, thinking the present 
winds to land with his party in the island of a favourable opportunity for acquiring an abso- 
.Jura, which 1elongml partly to Sir Lauchlan lute right to this propcrty, offered to release 
:Maclean, aud partly to Angus Macdonald. Angus l\Iacdonald, provi( led he would renounce 
The part of the island where l\Iacdonalà of his right and title to the Rhinns; and, in case 
f'late lamleù belongeù to Sir Lauchlan Maclean. of refusal, he threatened to nmke him end his 
No sooner had Macdonald and his company days in captivity. Angus, being thus in some 
landell, than, by an unlucky coincidcnce, l\Iac- degree compelled, agreed to the proposed terms, 
llonald Tearreagh and IIoucheon ßlacgillespic, but, before 01taining his liberty, he was forccll 
two ofthe clan Donald who had latelyqua.rrelled to give James :I\Tacdonald, his eldest son, awl 
with Donalll Gorm, arrived at the same time TIeginald l\Iac-James, his brother, as hostages, 
with a party of men; and, umlerstamling that until the deed of conveyance s}lOuld 1e deliv., 
Donald Gorm was in the island, they secretly ered to Sir Lauchlan. 
took away, by night, a number of cattle be- It was not, however, the intention of Angus 
longing to the clan Lean, and immediately put Macdonald to implement this engagement, if 
to sea. Theil' object in doing so was to make he could accomplish the liberation of his son 
the clan Lean believe that Donald Gorm and and brother. His cousil1 had suffered Ii griev- 
his party had carrie(l off the cattle, in the hope ous injury at the hands of Sir Lauchlan :M:ac- 
that the :I\Tac1cans would attack Donald Gorm, lean without, any just cause of offence, and he 
and they were not disappointed. As soon as himself had, when on a friendly mission, bepn 
the lifting of the cattle had been discovered, detained most unjustly as a prisoner, and CO}}ì- 
Sir Lauchlan )Iaclean assembled his whole pelled to promise to surrender into Sir Lauch- 
forces, and, under the illlpression that Donald lan's hands, by a regular deed, a part of his 
Gorm and his party had committed the spoli- property. Under t.llese circumstances, his 
ation, he attacked them surldenly anrl unawares, resolution to break the unfair engagement ho 
,luring the night, at a place in the island called had come nnder is not to l)e wondered at. To 
Inverchuodnvrick, and slew about sixty of the accomplish his object he had recourse to a 
elan Donald. Donald Gorm, having previously stratagem ill which he succeeded, as will be 
gone on board his vessel to pass the night, for- shown in the sequel. 
tunately escaped. After l\Iaclean had obtained delivery of the 
"1lCn Angus l\Iacdonald heard of this" un- two hostages, he made a voyage to Islay to get 
toward event," he visited Donald Gorm in the engagement completed. He left behind, 
Sk:ye for the purpose of consulting with him in the castle of Duart, Reginald Mac-James, 
on the means of obtaining reparation for the one of the hosta.ges, whom he put in fetters, 
loss of his men. On his return homeward to and took the other to aC('(llUpany him on lJis 
Kintyre, he lalHlell in the Isle of Mull, and, yoyage. Having arrived in the isle of Islay, 
contrary to the allvicc of con l\Iac-J ames and he encamped at Eilean-Gorm, a ruinous castle 
TIeginald Mac-James, his two brothers, and of upon the Rhil1ns of Tslay, which castle had 
TIeginald Mac-ColI, his cousin, who wishell 'been lately in the possession of the clan Lean. 
him to send a messenger to announce the re- Angus 'Macdonald was residing at the time at 
suIt of his meeting with Donald Gorm, went I the house of Mulillllry or Mulli1ll1hrea, a C0111- 
to the castle of Duart, the principal residence fortal)le and weU-furnished resiùence belonging 
L S 
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to him on the island, and to which he invited 
t;ir Lauchlan, under the pretence of affording 
him better accommodation, and providing him 
wi th better provisions than he coulll obtain in 
his camp; but Sir LaucMan, having his sus- 
picions, dedine<l to accept the invitation. 
"There wes," says Sir Robert Gordon, "so 
little trust on either syd, that they did not now 
meit in friendship or ami tie, bot vpon ther 
owne guard, or rather by messingers, one from 
another. And true it is (sayeth John Colwin, 
in his manuscript) that the islanders arc, of 
nature, verie suspicious; full of invention 
against tlwr nighbours, by "hatsoever way 
they may get them destroyed. Bes)Tds this, 
Uwyare bent and eager in taking revenge, that 
neither have they regainl to persone, tJ'me, 
aige, nor cause; and ar generallie so addicted 
that way (as lykwise are the most pairt of all 
JIig1llanders), tlmt therein they surpasse all 
other people whatsoever." 
Sir Lauchlan, however, was thrown off his 
guard by fair promises, and agreed to pay 
Macdonald a visit, and accordingly proceeded 
to Mu1i.ndry, accompanied by James :Macdon- 
ald, his own nephew, and the son of Angus, 
and 86 of his kinsmen and servants. Maclean 
and his party, on their arrival, were received 
by Macdonald with much apparent kindness, 
and were sumptuously entertained during the 
whole day. In the meantime, Macdonald sent 
notice to all his friends and well-wishers in the 
island, to come to his house at nine o'clock at 
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Castle Du:trt
 


night, his design being to seIze l\Iaclean an\l 
his party. At the usual hour for going to 
repose, :Maclean and his people were lodged in 
a long-house, which stood by itself, at some 
distance from the other houses. During the 
whole day l\Iaclean had alwa;ys kept James 
Macdonald, the hostage, witllÏn his reach, as a 
sort of protection to him in case of an attack, 
and at going to bed he took him along with 
him. About an hour after Maclean and his 
people had retired, Angus assembled his men 
to the number of 300 or 400, and D1ade them 
surround the house in which Maclean and his 
company lay. Then, going himself to the 
door, he called upon Maclean, and told him 
that he had come to give him his reposing 
drink, ,,'hich he had forgotten to offcr him 
before going to bed. :Maclean answered that 
he did not wish to drink at that time; but 
Macdonald insisted that he should rise and 
receive the drink, it being, he said, his will 
that he should do so. The peremptory tone of 
Macdonald made Maclean at once apprehell- 
sive of the danger of his situation, and imme- 
diately getting up and placing the boy betweell 
his shoulders, prepared to preserve his life as 
long as he could with the boy, or to sell it fiS 
dearly as possible. As soon as the door was 
forced open, James :Macdonald, seeing his 
father with a naked sword in his hand and a 
number of his men armed in the same manner, 
cried aloud for mercy to Maclean, his uncle, 
which being granted, Sir I.auchlan was iuune- 
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diately removed to a secret chamber, ,,-here he 
remained till next morning. Mter l\Iaclean 
had surrendered, Angus l\Iacdonald announced 
to those within the home, that if they wocld 
come without their lives would be spared; 
but he excepted. l\Iacdonald Terreagh and 
another individual whom he named. The 
whole, with the exception of these two, hav- 
ing complied, the house was immediately set 
on fire, and consumed along with l\Iacdonald 
Terreagh and his companion. The former was 
one of the clan Donald of the 'Yestern Islands, 
and not only had assisted the clan Lean 
against his own tribe, but was also the origin- 
ator. as we have seen, of ail these disturbances; 
and the latter was a near kinsman to 
Iaclean. 
one of the oldest of the clan, and celebrated 
for his wisdom and prowess. This affair took 
place in the month of July, 1586. 
'Vhen the intelligence of the seizure of Sir 
Lauclùan 'Maclean reached the Islo of ) full, 
Allan Jlaclean, who was the nearest kiI1ßmaJl 
to Maclean, whose children were then very 
young, bethought himself of an expedient to 
obtain the possessions of Sir Lauchlan. In 
conjunction with his friends, Allan caused a 
false report to be spread in the island of Islay, 
that the friends of 1Iaclean had killed Reginald 
Mac-James, the remaining hostage at Duart 
in Mull, by means of which he hoped that 
Angus Macdonald wocld be moved to kill Sir 
Lauchlan, and thereby enable him (Allan) to 
supply his place. But although t1ús device 
did" not succeed, it proved very disastrous to 
Sir Lauchlan's friends and followers, who were 
beheaded in pairs by Coil 
Iac-J ames, the 
brother of Angus :Macdonald. 
The friends of Sir Lauchlan seeing no hopes 
of his release, applied to the Earl of Argyle to 
Msist them in a contemplated attempt to rescne 
him out of the hands of Angus :\Iacdonald; 
but the eaII, perceiving the utter hopelessness 
of such an attempt with such forces as he and 
they could command, ad vised them to com- 
plain to King James VI. against Angus 
Iac- 
donald, for the seizure a.nd detention of their 
eJúef. The king irrunooiately directed that 
Macdonald should be summoned by a herald- 
at-arms to deliver up Sir Lauclùan into the 
hands of the Earl of Arf,ryle; but the herald 
wa.<=; intcITUpted in the performance of his duty, 


not being able to procure shipping for Islay, 
and was obliged to return home. The E3.l'1 of 
Argyle had then recourse to negotiation with 
:i\Iacdonald, allll, after considerable trouùle, he 
prevailed on him to release Sir Lauchlan on 
certain strict conditions, but not until Regi- 
nald l\fac-J ames, the brother of Angus, had 
been delivered up, and the earl, for perform- 
ance of the conditions agreed upon, had given 
his own son, and the son of l\Iacleod of Harris, 
as hostages. But :Maclean, quite rC'gardless of 
the safety of the hostages, and in open viola- 
tion of the engagements he had come under, 
on hearÏ1)g that Angus l\Iacdonald had gono 
on a visit to the clan Donald of the glens in 
Ireland, invaded Isla, which he laid waste, and 
pursued those who had assisted in his capture. 
On his return from Ireland, Angus :ßfacdon- 
aId made great preparations for inflicting a 
jmt chastisement upon :l\Iaclean. Collecting 
a large body of men, and much shipping, he 
invaded 1\Iull and Tiree, carrying havoc and 
destruction along with him, and destro
ring 
every human being and every domestic animal, 
of whatever kind. 'Vhile :Macdona.lIl was 
comnútting these ravages in l\Iull and Tiree, 
Maclean, instead of opposing him, invaded 
Kintyre, where he took ample retaliation by 
wasting and burning a great part of that COUI1- 
try. In tlús manner did these hostile clans 
continue, for a considerable period, mutually 
to vex and destroy one another, till they we.re 
almost exterminated, root and branch. 
In ordcr to strengthen his own power and 
to weaken that of his antagonist, Sir Lauchlan 
:Maclmn attempted to detach John Mac-lain, 
of Ardnamurchan, from Angus Macdonald and 
his party. Mac-lain had formerly been an 
unsuccessful suitor for the hand of 
Iacleall's 
mother, and Sir I
auchlan now gave him all 
invitation to visit him in l\l1ùl, promising, at 
the same time, to give him his mother in mar- 
riage. l\Iac-Iain accepted the im'itation, and 
on his arrival in 
Itùl, :Maclean prevailed on 
his mother to marry :1Iac-Iain, and the nuptials 
were accorLlingly celebrated at Torloisk in 
:Mull. X 0 persuasion, however, could inùuce 
Mac-lain to join against his own tribe, to'\vards 
which, notwithstamling his matrimonial alli- 
ance, he entertained the strongest affection 
Chagrined at the unexpected refusal of 1\fl!.('- 
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lain, Sir Lauchlan resolved to punish his request. The Earl of Sutherland having been 
refractory guest by one of those gross illfringe- made aware of his rival's pretensions, and of 
mcnts of the laws of hospitality which so often the reception which he had met with from the 
markell the hostility of riyal clans. During Earl of Huntly, immediately notified to Huntly 
the dead hour of the night he caused the door that he wmùd never restore the superiority 
of jIac-Iain's b(>dchamber to be forced open, either to him or to the Earl of Caithness, as 
d.raggcd him from his bed, and from the arms the hargain he had made with him had been 
of his wife, and put him in close confinement, long finally concluded. The Earl of lIuntly 
II after killing eighteen of his followers. After was much offended at this notice, but he and 
II sutfering a year's captivity, he was released and the Earl of Sutherland were soon reconcile(l 
I 
xchanged for Maclean's son, and the other through the m.eùiation of Sir Patrick Gordon 
I hostages in l\Iacdonalù's possession. of Auchindun. 
. The dissensions between these two tribes Disappointed in his views of obtaining the 
having attracted the attention of government, superiority in question, the Earl of Caithness 
the rival chiefs were induced, partly by com- :;eized the first opportunity, which presented 
maud of the king, and partly by persuasions itself, of quarrelling with the Earl of I:;uther- 
and fair promises, to come to Edinburgh in the land, and he now thought that a suitable occa- 
y
ar 15U2, for the purpose of haying their SiOll had occurrf'!!. George Gordon, a bastard 
differences reconciled. Un their arriyal they son of Gilhert Gorùon of Gartay, having offered 
were committed prisoners to the castle of Ediu- many illllignities to the Earl of Caithness, tIll' 
burgh, but were soon released and allowed to Earl, instead of complaining to the Earl of 
return home on payment of a small IJecuniary Sutherland, in whose service this GeOl'ge Gordon 
tìne, "ami a shamfull remission," says Sir Ho- was, craycd satisfaction and redress from the 
Lcrt Gordon, "granted to either of them." Î Earl of Huntly. Huntly very properly desired 
In the year 1587, the dames of discord, the Earl of Caithness to lay his complaint I 
I! which had lain llormant for a short time, burst before the Earl of Sutherland; but this he I 
forth between the rival houses of SutherlalHI declined to do, disdaining to seek rûdress from I 
and Caitlmess. In the year 1383, Alcxander, Earl Alexander. Encouraged, proba1>ly, by the I 
Earl of Sutherland, obtained from the l::arl of refusal of the Earl of Huntly to interfere, amI 
Huntly a grant of the superiority of Strath- the stubbornness of the Earl of Caithness to 
naver, awl of the heritable sheriffship of ask redress from his master, George Gordon, 

uther1and and Strathnavel', which last was who resided in the town of Marle in Strathully, 
granted in lien of the lordship of Abo
'ìle. on the borders of Caithness, not satisfied with 
This grant was confirmed hy his l\Iajesty in the indignities which he had formerly shown 
a charter under the great seal, by wlúch to the Earl of Caithness, cut off the tails of the 

utherlal1l1 and Strathnaver were disjoinecl earl's horses as they were passing the river of 
and dismembered from the sheriffdom of Helmsdale under the care of his servants, on 
Inverness. As the strength and influence of their journey from Caithness to 1
dinbul't"6h, 
the Earl of Sutherland were greatly increased and in derision desired the earl's sel'vants to 
by the power and authority with which the show him what he had done. 
superiority of Strathnaver invested him, the This George Gordon, it wOlÙd appear, leLl a 
Earl of Caithness used the most urgent entreat- very irregular and wicked course of life, aud 
ies with the Earl of lIuntly, who was his shortly after the occurrence we have just related. 
hrother-in-Iaw, to recall the gift of the superi- a circumstance happened which induced the Earl 
ol'ity which he had granted to the Earl of of Caithness to take redress at his own hand
. 
Sutherla.nd, awl confer the same on him. The (1eorge Gordon had incurred the displeasure uf 
Earl of lIuntly gave no decided answer to this the Earl of Sutherland by an unlawful con- 
application. a.lthough he seemed rather to listcu llcxion with his wife's sister, and as he had no 
with a favourable ear to his brother-ill-Iaw's hopes of regaining the earl's favour but l)y 
\ renouncing this impure intercourse, he sent 
7 JJ istOTY, p. 192. I Pittrick <;orduIl, his brother, to the Earl of 
11 - 
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Caithness to endeavour to effect a reconciliation 
with him, as he could no longer rely upon the 
protection of his master, the Earl of Suther- 
land. The Earl of Caithness, who felt an 
inward satisfaction at hearing of the displm- 
sure of the Earl of Sutherlaml with George 
Gortlon, disscmbled his feelings, and prekmleù 
to listen with great favour to the request of 
Patrick Gordon, in order to throw George 
Gordon off his guard, while he was in reali ty 
meditating his destruction. The Tuse succeel lei I 
so effectually, that although Gordon receivC\l 
timeous notice, from some friends, of the 
intentions of the earl to attack him, he rc>poseù 
in false security upon the promises held 0ut to 
him, and made no provision for his personal 
safety. But he was soon undeceiveù by the 
appearance of the carl and a body of men, 
who, in February, 1587, entering :l\1arle uuder 
the silence of the night, surrounded his house 
and required him to surrender, whirh he refuseù 
to do. Having cut his way through his enemies 
and thrown himself into the river of Helms- 
dale, which he attempted to swim across, he 
was slain by a shower of arrows. 
The Earl of Sutherland, though he disliked 
the conduct of George Gordon, was highly in- 
cl:'used at ltis death, and made great prepara- 
tions to punish the Earl of Caithness for his 
attack upon Gordon. The Earl of Caithness 
in his turn assembled his whole forces, and, 
bcing joined lJY Mackay and the Strathnaver 
men, together with J olm, the 1\Ta.ster of Orkney, 
and the }:arl of Carrick, brother of Patrick, 
Earl of urkney, and some of his cowÜrymen, 
marched to Helmsdale to meet tlw Earl of 
Sutherland. As soon as the latter heard of the 
advance of the Earl of Caithness, he also pro- 
ceeded towarùs Helmsllale, accompanied 1y 
Mackintosh, Roderick l\IackellZie of I
edcastle, 
Hector :Monrue of COlltaligh, and X eill Hou- 
chconson, with the men of ,A.ssynt. On his 
arrival at the river of Helmsdale, the Earl of 
Sutherland found the enemy encamped on the 
opJ..Iosite side. Neither party seeme(l inclined 
to como to a general engagement, but contentell 
themselves with daily skirmishes, annoying 
each other with guns amI arrows from the 
opposite l)anks of the river. The Sutherland 
men, who were very expert archers, annoyed 
t.he Caithness men so llluch, as to force them 


to break up their ca
p on the river side and 
to remove among the rocks above the village 
of Easter Helmsdale. )Iackay and his coun- 
tr.yrnen were encamped on the river of :Marle, 
and in orùer to detach him from the Earl of 
Caithness, :Macintosh crossed that river and 
had a private conference with him. After 
reminding him of the frieml'3hip which had so 
long subsisted between his ancestors and the 
Sutherland family, :Macintosh endea.voured to 
impress upon his mind the danger he incurred 
by taking up arms against his own superior tho 
Earl of Sutherland, and entreated him, for his 
own sake,. to join the carl; but
Iackayremained 
inflexihle. 
By the meLliation of mutual friends, the two 
earls agreetl to a temporary truce on the 9th 
of March, 1587, and th \.1S the effusion of hmnan 
blood was stopped for a short time. As 
1\Iackay was the vassal of the Earl of Suther- 
laml, the latter rl'f'llsed to comprehend him in 
the truce, and insisted upon an unconditional 
submission, Lut :Mackay obstinately refused to 
do so, and returned home to his own country, 
highly chagrined that the Earl of Caithness, 
for whom he had put his life and estate in 
jeopardy, shocld have acceded to the }:.,'1rl of 
Sutherland's request to exclude him from the 
benefit of the truce. Before the two carl::; 
separated they came to a mutual understand- 
ing to reduce l\Iackay to obedience; and that 
he might not suspect their design, they agreed 
to meet at Edinburgh for the purpose of con- 
certing thû necessary measures together. Ac- 
cOl'llingly, they held a meeting at the appointed 
place in the year 1588, and came to the reso- 
lution to .attack )Iackay; and to prevent 
Mackay from receiving any intelligence of 
their design, 10th parties swore to keep the 
same secret; but the Earl of Caithness, re- 
gardless of his oath, iIllmediately sent notice to 
Mackay of the intended attack, for the purpose 
of enahling him to meet it. Instead, however, 
of following the Earl of Caithness's ad vice, 
:Mackay, justly dreading Lis hollow frienùship, 
matle haste, hy the advire of :Macintosh and 
the Laird of Foulis, to reconcile himself to the 
Earl of Sutherland, his superior, by an im- 
mediate submission. For this purpose he and 
the earl first met at Inyerness, and after con- 
ferring together they ma(Ie another appoillt- 
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me-nt to meet at Elgin, where a perfect and 
final reconciliation took place in the month of 
1\ ovember, 1588. 


--+-- 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A. D. Hi88-1601. 


KING OF SCOTLA
D:---Jame8 VI., 1567-}603. 


Continuc(1 strife between the Earls of Sutherland and 
Caithness-Short neconciliation-Strife renewcd- 
Fresh Heconciliation-Quarrel between Clan Gun 
and other tribes-The Earl of Huntly, the Clan 
Chattall, and others-Death of the" Bonny" Earl 
of l\Iurray-Consequent excitement-Strife between 
Huntly and the Clan Chattan-Hulltly attainted 
and treated as a rebel-Argyle sent against him- 
Battle of Glenlivet-J ourney of James VI. to th(' 
North-Tumults in Hoss-Feud betwcen tlu' 1\1ac- 
leans and l\Iacdonalds-Defcat of the l\Iacleans-Dis- 
pute hetween the Earls of Sutherland and Caithness 
-Feud between lIIacùonald of Slate amI Macleod of 
H an.is- Heconciliation. 


THE truce lJetween the Earls of Caithness 
and Sutherland having now expired, tho latter, 
accompanied by :Mackay, Macintosh, the Laird 
(ìf }'olÙis, the Laird of Assynt, and Gille-Calum, 
Laird of Rasay, entered Caithness with all his 
forces in the beginning of 1588. In taking 
this step he was warranted by a commission 
which he had obtained at court, through the 
influence of Chancellor Maitland, against the 
Earl of Caithness for killing George Gordon. 
The people of Caithness, alarmed at the great 
force of the earl, fled in all directions on his 
approach, aud he never halted till he reached 
the strong fort of Girnigo, where he pitched 
his camp for twelve days. He then penetrated 
as far as Duncansby, killing several of the 
country people on his route, and collecting an 
immense quantity of cattle and goods, so large, 
indeed, as to exceed all that had been seen toge- 
ther in that country for many years. This inva- 
sion had such an effect upon the people of Caith- 
ness, that every race, clan, tribe, and family 
there, vied with one another in offering pledges 
to the Earl of Sutherla1ld to keep the peace in 
all time coming. The town of 'Vick was also 
pillaged and burnt, but the church was pre- 
served. In the church was found the. heart of 
the Earl of Caithness's father in a case of lead, 
which was opened by John Uac-Gille-Calum of 
Hasay, and the ashes of the heart were thrown 
by him to the winds. 


During the time when these depredations 
were being committed, the Earl of Caithness 
shut himself up in the castle of Girnigo; but 
on learning the disasters which had befallen 
his country, he desired a cessation of hostilities 
and a conference with the Earl of Sutherland. 
As the castle of Girnigo was strongly fortified, 
I and as the Earl of Caithness had made prepa- 
I rations for emluring a long siege, the Earl of 
, SutherlaIlll complied with his request. Both 
earls tùtimately agreed to refer all their differ- 
ences and disputes to the arbitration of friends, 
and the Earl of Huntly was chosen by mutual 
consent to act as umpire or oversman, in the 
event of a difference of opinion. A second 
truce was in th
 way entered into until the 
decision of the arbiters, when all differenceR 
were to cea.se. 8 
Notwithstanding this engagement, however, 
the Earl of Caithness soon gave fresh provoca- 
tion, for before the truce had expired he 'sent 
a party of his men to Diri-Chatt in SutherlaI1l1. 
under the command of Kenneth Buy, and his 
brother Farquhar Buy, chieftains of the Siol- 

lhic-Imheair in Caithness, and chief advisers 
of the Earl of Cait1mess in his lmd actions, amI 
his instruments in oppressing the poor peoplc 
of Caithness. The Earl of Sutherland lost no 
time in revenging himself for the depredations 
committed. At "\Vhitsunday, in the year 1589, 
he sent 300 men into Caithness, with Alexan- 
der Gordon of Kilcalmekill at their head. 
They penetrated as far as Girnigo, laying the 
country waste everywhere around them, and 
striking terror into the hearts of the inhabit- 
ants, many of whom, including some of the 
Siol-l\fhic-Imheair, they killed. Mter spend- 
ing their fury the party returned to Sutherland 
with a large booty, and without the loss of a 
single man. 
To retaliate upon the Earl of Sutherland for 
this inroad, James Sinclair of Markle, brother 
of the Earl of Caithness, collected an army 
of 3,000 men, with which he marched into 
Strathully, in the month of June, 1589. AR 
the Earl of Sutherland had been apprehen- 
sive of an attack, he had placed a range of 
sentinels along the borders of Sutherland, to 
give notice of the approach of the enemy. Of 
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these, four were stationed in the village of 
Liribell, which the Caithness men entered in 
the middle of the day unknown to the sentinels, 
who, instead of keeping an outlook, were at 
the time carelessly enjoying t1wmselves within 
the watch-house. On perceiving the Caithness 
men about entering the house, they shut them- 
selves up within it; but the house being set 
on fire, three of them perished, anù the fourth, 
rushing through the flames, escaped with great 
difficulty, and announced to his countrymen 
the arrival of the enemy. }'rom Strathully, 
Sinclair passed forwarù with his army to a 
place called Crissalligh, on the height of Strath- 
broray, and began to drive away some cattle 
towards Caithness. As the Earl of Sutherland 
had not yet had sufficient time to collect a suf- 
ficient force to oppose Sinclair, he sent in the 
meantime Houcheon :1\Iackay, who happened 
t.o be at Dunrobin with 500 or 600 men, to 
keep Sinclair in check until a greater force 
should be assembled. 1Yith this body, which 
was hastily drawn together on the spur of the 
occasion, :Mackay advanced with amazing celer- 
ity, and such was the rapidity of his move- 
ments, that he most unexpectedly came up 
with Sinclair not far from Crissalligh, ,... hen 
his army was ranging about without order or 
military discipline. On coming up, Mackay 
found John Gordon of Kilcalmekill at the 
head of a small party skirmishing with the 
Caithness men, a circumstance which made 
him instantly resolve, though so far inferior in 
numbers, to attack Sinclair. Crossing there- 
fore the water, which was between him and 
the enemy, Mackay and his men rushed upon 
the army of Sinclair, which they defeated after 
a long and warm contest. The Caithness mcn 
retreated with the loss of their booty and part 
of their baggage, and were closely pursued by 
a body of men commanded by.John Murray, 
nicknamed the 'lnerchant, to a distance of 16 
miles. 9 
This defeat, however, did not satisfy the 
Earl of Sutherland, who, having now assembled 
an army, entered Caithness with the intention 
of laying it waste. The earl advanced as far 
as Corrichoigh, and the Earl of Caithness con- 
vened his forces at Spittle, where he lay wait- 
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ing the arrival of his enemy. The Earl of 
Huntly, having been mad
 acquainted with the 
,varlike nreparations of the two host.iJe carls, 
sent, without delay, his unde, Sir Patrirk 
Gordon of Auchindun, to mediate 1wtwcen 
them, and he luckily arrived at the Earl of 
Sutherland's head-quarters, at the very instant 
his army was on its march to meet the EarJ 
of Caithness. By the friendly interference of 
Sir Patrick, the parties were prevailed upon to 
desist from their hostile intentions, and to 
agree to hold an amicable meeting at Elgin, in 
presence of the Earl of Huntly, to whom they 
also agre
d to refer all their differences. A 
meeting accordingly took place in the month 
of K oycmber, 1589, at which all disputes were 
settled, and in orùer that the reconciliation 
might be lasting, and that no recourse might 
again be had to arms, the two earls subscribed 
a dec,I, by which tllOY appointed Huntly and 
his successors hereditary judges, and arbitra- 
tors of all disputes or differenceß, that might 
thenceforth arise between these two houses. 
This reconciliation, however, as it did not 
obliterate the raucour which existed between 
the people of these different districts, was but 
of short duration. The frequent depredations 
committecl by the vassals and retainers of the 
earls upon the property of one another, led to an 
exchange of letters and messages between them 
about the means to be used for repressing these 
clisorders. During this correspondence the Earl 
of Sutherland became llirwell, and, being con- 
fined to his bed, the Earl of Caitlmess, in Octo- 
ber, 1590, wrote him a kind letter, which he had 
scarcely despatched when he most unaccount- 
ahly entered Sutherland with a hostile force; 
but he only remained one night in that country, 
in consequence of recciving intelligence of a 
lllCllitated attack upon his camp by .T ohn Gor- 
don of Kilcahnekill, and Neill Mac- Iain-l\f ac- 
'Villiam. A considerable number of the Suth- 
erland men having collected together, they re- 
solved to pursue the Caithness men, who had 
carried off a large quantity of cattle; but, on 
coming nearly up with them, an unfortunate 
difference arose between the 1\Iurrays and the 
Gordons, each contending for the command of 
the vanguard. The Murrays rested their claim 
upon their former good services to the house 
of Sutherland; but thr Gordons refusing to 
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admit it, all the l\Iurrays, with the exception 
of 'Villiam ) [mray, brother of the Laird of 
J'alrossie, antI J olm Murray, the mcrchant, 
withdrew, amI took a station on a hill hard 
by to "itness the com bat. This unexpected 
,I event seemell to paralyze the G{)rdons at first; 
but seeing the Caithness men driving the 
cattle a way before them, aud thinking that if 
I they did not attack them they would be accused 
I of cowardice, ratrick Gordon of Gartay, J olm 
Gordon of Embo, and John Gordon of Kil- 
calmekill, after some consultation, resolved to 
attack the retiring foe without lUí3s of time, 
anù without waiting for the coming up of the 

tmtlmaver men, who were hourly expected. 
fhis was a 1}O!d and desper.ate attempt, as the 
Gorclons were only as one to twelve in point 
of numbers, but they could not brook the iùea 
of being branded as cowards. \Vith such 
numerical inferiority, amI with the sun and 
wiud in their faces to boot, the Buthm-laml 
mCll advanced upon and l
solutdy attilcked 
the Caithness men near Clyne. In the van of 
the Caithness army were placed about 1,500 
archers, a consiùerable nUluber of whom were 
from the 'Yestern Isles, under the command of 
Donald .Balloch Mackay of Scourie, W}lQ 
poured a thie k shower of arrows upoli the men 
of Sutherland a:s they advanccd, the latter, in 
return, giving their opponents a similar recep- 
tion. The combat raged with great fury for a 
considerable time between these two parties: 
thrice were the Caithness archers driven back 
upon their rear, which was in consequcnce 
thrown into groat disorder, and thrice dill 
they return to the conflict, cheered on and 
encouraged by their leader; hut, th{)ugh supe- 
rior in numbers, they could not withstand tho 
firnmess and intrepidity of the Sutherland 
men, who forced them to retire from the field 
of battle on tllû approach of lùght, and to 
II abandon the cattle which had Leen carried off. 
The loss in killed and wounded was about 
equal on both sides; but, with the exception 
of 
iculas Butherland, brother of the Ltird of 
Forse, aud Angus :Mac-
ingus-Tennat, both 
l)elonging to thc Caithncss party, and J olm 
l\fmray, the merchant, on the Sutherland side, 
there were no priuci pal persons killcù. 
Vain as the efforts of the comIllon fi-icnds of 
II tho ri y,J earls had hithe rto hee n to reconc ile 


them effectually, the Earl of Huntly auJ 
others once more attempted an arrangement, 
and having prevailed upon the parties to 111C{jt 
at 
trathbogie, a final agreement was entered 
into in the month of March, 15
1, Ly which 
they agreed to bury all bygone ilifferences in 
oblivion, atlù to live ou terms of amity in all 
time thereafter. 
This fresh reconciliation of the two earls was 
the means of restoring quiet in their districtr:'l 
for a considerable time, which was partially 
interrupted in the year 1594, by a quarrel 
between the clan Gun and some of the othcr 
petty tribes. Donald J\Iac-\\ïllialll-l\lac-Hen- 
ric, Alister "Mac-Iain-:Mac-Rorie, and others of 
the clan Gun entered Caithness and attacked 
Farqulml' l
uy, one of the captains of the tribe 
of Siol-')lhic-Imheair, and \Villiam Sutherland, 
edicts 'Yilliam Abaraich, the chief favourite of 
the Earl of Caithness, and the principal plotter 
against the life of George Gar(lon, whose death 
has been already noticed. After a warm skir- 
nlÍsh, :Farquhar Buy, and \Villiam Abaraich, 
and some of their fullowers, were slain. To fC- 
venge this outrage, the Earl of CaithnC8s sent 
the same year his brother, James öinclair of 
Murkle, with a party of men, against the clan 
Gun in Strathio, in Strathnaver, who killed 
seven of that tribe. George l\Iac-Iain-:Ma('- 
Rob, the chief, and Donald J\1ac-'Villiam-)lac- 
Henrie narrowly escaped with their lives. 
}'or the sake of continuity, we have ùeferred 
noticing those transactions in the north ill 
which George Gordon, Earl of Huntly, was 
more immediately concerned, and which led to 
several bloody conflicts. 
The carl, who was a favourite at court, and 
personally liked by James YI., finding himsclf 
in danger from the prevailing faction, retire(l 
to his possessions in the north, for the purpose 
of improviug his estates and enjoying domestic 
quiet. One of his first measures was to erect 
a castle at Ruthven, in .Baùenoch, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his hunting forests. This gave 
great offence to 
racintosh, the chief of the clan 
Chattan, aud his peoþle, as they considered 
that the object of its erection '....as to overawe 
the clan. Being the earl's vassals aud tenant:;, 
they were bound to certain services, amolJg 
which the furnishing of materials for tlie buiid- 
ing formed a chic.f part; 1mt, instead of a.':ÌSL"ìt- 
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ing the earl's people, they at first iudireetly 
and in an underhand manner endeavoured to 
prevent the workmen from going on with their 
operations, and afterwards positively refused 
to furnish the necessaries requirell for the 
builrling. This act of rlisobe,lience was the 
cause of much trouble, which was increased by a 
quarrel in the year 15
O, between the Gordons 
and the Grant.s, the occasion of which was as 
follows. J olm Grant, the tutor of Ballen- 
dalloch, having withheld the rents due to the 
wid.ow, and f'ndeavoured otherwise to injure 
her, James Gordon, her nephew, eldest son of 
Alexander Gordon of LislUore, along wi th some 
of his friends, went to Dallendalloch to obtain 
justice for her. On their arrival, differences 
were accolllmodated so far that the tutor paid 
up all arrears due to the lady, except a trifle, 
which he insisted, on some grounù or other, on 
retaining. This kd to some altercation, in 
which the servants of both parties took a share, 
and latterly came to blows; but they 'were 
separated, and James Gordon returned home. 
Judging from what had taken place, that his 
aunt's interests wmùd in future he better 
attended to if under the protection of a hus- 
band, he persuaùed the br-other of Sir Thomas 
Gordon of Cluny to marry her, which he did. 
This act so incensed the tutor of 1hllendalloch, 
that he at once showed his displeasme by 
kiUing, at the instigation of the laird of Grant, 
one of Jolm Gordon's servants. For this the 
II tntor, and such of the Grants as should harbom 
or assist him, were declared outlaws and rebels, 
and a commission was granted to the Earl of 
Huntly to apprehend and bring them to justice, 
in virtue of which, he besieged the house of 
Ballendalloch, and took it by force, on the 
2d November, 1590; but the tutor effected 
his escape. Sir John Campbell of Cadell, a 
despicable tool of the Chancellor Maitland, 
who had plotted the destruction of the earl 
and the laird of Grant, now joined in the 
conspiracy against him, and stirred up the clan 
Chattan, and Macintosh their chief, to aid 
the Grants. They also persuaded the Earls of 
Athol anù :Murray to assist them against the 
Earl of Huntly. 
As soon as Huntly ascertained that the 
Grants and clan Chattan, who were his own 
,'assais, had put themselves under the com- 
1. 
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maud of these earls, he assew LIed his followcrs, 
and, entering Badenoch, sUlúmonetl his vassals 
to appcar before him, and deliver up the 
tutor and his abettors, but none of them came. 
Re then proclaiIned and denouuced them rebels, 
aud obtained a royal cOlllmission to invade and 
apprehend. them. To consult on the best 
mean.s of defending themselves, the Earls of 
Murray and Athole, the Dunbars, the clan 
Chattau, the Grants, and the laird of Cadell, 
an
 others of their party met at Forres. In 
the midst of their deliberations Huntly, who 
hall received early intelligence of the meeting, 
and had, ill consequence, assembled his forces, 
unexpectedly made his appearance in the 
neighbourhoorl of Forres. This Buùden advance 
of Huntly struck terror into the minds of the 
persons assembled, and the lllceting instantly 
hroke up in great confusion. The whole party, 
with the pxception of the Earl of Murray, left 
the town in great haste, an,l fled to Tarnoway; 
the Earl of Huntly, not aware that Murray 
had remained behind, marching directly to 
Tarnoway in pursuit of the fugitives. On 
arriving within sight of the castle into which 
th
 flying party had thrown themselves, tho 
carl sent John Gor,lon, brother of Sir Thomas 
Gordon of Cluny, with a small boùy of men to 
reconnoitre; but approaching too near without 
due caution, he was shot by one of the Earl of 
:Murray's servants. As Huntly found the castle 
well fOl.tified, and as the rebels evacuated it 
and fled to the mountains, leaving a sufficient 
force to protect it, he disbanded his men on 
November 24, 1590, and returned home, 
whence he proceeded to Edinburgh. 
Shortly after his arrival the Earl of Rothwell, 
who had a design upon the life of Chancellor 
:Maitland, made an attack upon the palace of 
Holyrooùhouse under cloud of night, with the 
view of seizing 
raitland; but, having' failed 
in his object, he was forced to fl('e to thc north 
to avoid the vengeance of the king. The Earl 
of Huntly, who had been lately reconcilell to 
Maitland, and the Duke of Lennox, were sent in 
pursuit of Bothwell, but he escaped. U nder- 
standing afterwards that he was harboured hy 
the Earl of Murray at Donnibristle, the chan- 
cellor, having procured a commission against 
him from the Icing in favour of HUlltly, again 
sent him, accompanied by fOl.ty gentlemen, to 
o 
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attack the Earl of .ßlurray. 'Vhen the party had 
arrived near Donnibristle, the Earl of Huntly 
sent Captain J olm Gordon, of Duckie, brother 
of Gordon of Gight, with a summons to the Earl 
of 
fuITay, requiring him to surrender himself 
prisoner; but instead of complying, one of the 
earl's servants levelled a piece at the bearer of 
the despatch, amI wounded him mortally. 
Huntly, therefore, after giving orùers to take 
the Earl of Murray alive if possible, forcibly 
entered the house; but Sir Thomas Gordon, 
recollecting the fate of his brother at Tarnoway, 
and Gor.lon of Gight, who saw his brother 
lying mortally wounded before his eyes, entirely 
disregarded the i:qjunction; and following the 
earl, who had fled among the rocks on the 
aflj oining sea-shore, slew him. It was this Earl 
of :Murray who was known as the" bonny" 
earl, and, according to some histori.ans, had 
impressed the heart of Anne of Denmark, and 
ex:cited the jealousy of her royal spouse. This 
at least was the popular notion of his time :- 


" lIe was a braw gallant, 
And he played at the gluve ; 
And the bonny Earl of ,l\lurray, 
Oh! he was the queen's love." 


According to one account the house was set 
on fire, and ]'furray was discovered, when 
endeavouring to escape, by a spark which fell 
on his helmet, and slain by Gordon of Duckie, 
saying to the latter, who had wounded him in 
the face, "You have spilt a better face than 
your awin." 
The Earl of Huntly immediately despatched 
John Gordon of Buckie to Edinburgh, to lay 
a statement of the affair before the king and 
the chancellor. The death of the Earl of 
:Murray would have passed quietly over, as an 
event of ordinary occurrence in those trou ble- 
some times; but, as he was one of the heads 
of the Protestant party, the Presbyterian 
ministers gave the matter a religious turn by 
denouncing the Catholic Earl of Huntlyas a 
murderer, who wished to advance the interests 
of his church by imbruing his hands in the 
blood of his Protestant countrymen. The 
effect of the ministers' donunciations was a 
tumult among the people in Edinburgh and 
other parts of the kingdom, which obliged the 
king to cancel the commission he had granted 


to the Earl of Huntly. The spirit of discon- 
tent became so violent thitt Captain John 
Gordon, who ;Lad been left at Inverkeithing 
for the recovery of his wounds, but who had 
been afterwards taken prisoner by the Earl of 
Murray's friends and carried to Edinburgh, 
was tried before a jury, and, contrary to law 
and justice, condenU1ed and executed for having 
assisted the Earl of Huntly acting under a royal 
commission. The recklessness and severity of 
this act were still more atrocious, as Captain 
Gordon's wounds were incurable, and he was 
fast hastening to his grave. John Gordon of 
Buckie, who was master of the king's house- 
hold, was obliged to flee from Edinburgh, and 
made a narrow escape with his life. 
As for the Earl of Huntly, he was summoned, 
at the instance of the Lord of St. Colme, brother 
of the decea.sed Earl of Murray, to stand trial. 
He accordingly appeared at Edinburgh, and 
offered to abide the result of a trial by his 
peers, and in the meantime wa.s committed a 
prisoner to the castle of Blackness on the 12th 
of :March, 1591, till the peers should assemble 
to try him. On giving sufficient surety, how- 
ever, that he would appear and stand trial on 
receiving six days' notice to that effect, he was 
released by the king on the 20th day of the 
same month. 
The clan Chattan, who had never submitted 
without reluctance to the Earl of Huntly, con- 
sidered the present aspect of affairs as peculiarly 
favourable to the design they entertained of 
shaking off the yoke altogC'ther, and being 
countenanced and assisted by the Grants, and 
other friends of the Earl of Murray, made no 
secret of their intentions. At first the earl 
sent Allan Macdonald-Dubh, the chief of the 
clan Cameron, with his tribe, to attack the 
clan Chattan in Badenoch, and to keep them 
in due order and subjection. The Camerons, 
though warmly opposed, succeeded in defeat- 
ing the clan Chattan, who lost 50 of their 
men after a sharp skirmish. The earl next 
despatched Macronald, with some of the 
Lochaber men, against the Grants in Strath- 
spey, whom he attacked, killed 18 of them, 
and laid waste the lands of Rallendalloch. 
After the clan Chat.tan hac1 recovered from 
their defeat, they invaded Strathdee and 
Glenmuck in November 1592. To pUll ish 
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this aggression, the Earl of Huntly collected 
his forces and entered Pettie, then in posses- 
sion of the clan Chattan as a fief from the 
Earls of Murray, and laid waste all the lands 
of the clan Chattan there, killed many of 
them, and carried off a large quantity of cattle, 
which he divided among his army. But in 
returning from Pettie after disbanding his 
army, he received the unwelcome intelligence 
that 'Villiam Macintosh, son of Lauclùan Mac- 
intosh, the chief, with 800 of the clan Chattan, 
had invaded the lands of Auchindun and Cab- 
berogh. The earl, after desiring the small 
party which remained with him to follow him 
as speedily as possible, immediately set off at 
full speed, accompanied by Sir Patrick Gordon 
of AuchilldlID and 36 horsemen, in quest of 
Macintosh and his party. Overtaking them 
before they had left the bounds of Cabberogh, 
upon the top of a hill called Stapliegate, he 
attacked them with his small party, and, after 
a warm skirmish, defeated them, killing about 
110 of their men, and wounding William Mac- 
intosh and others. 
The Earl of Huntly, after thus subduing his 
enemies in the north, now found himself placed 
under ban by the government on account 
of an alleged conspiracy between him and the 
Earls of Angus ancl Errol and the crown of 
Spain, to overturn the State and the Church. 
The king and his councillors seemed to be 
satisfied of the innocence of the earls; but the 
ministers, who considered the reformed religion 
in Scotland in danger while these Catholic 
peers were protected and favoured, imporluned 
his majesty to punish them. The king, yield- 
ing to necessity and to the intrigues of Queen 
]
lizabeth, forfeited their titles, intending to 
restore them when a proper opportunity 
occurred; and, to silence the clamours of the 
ministers, convoked a parliament, which was 
held in the end of :May, 1594. As few of the 
peers attended., the ministers, having the com- 
missioners of the burghs on their side, carried 
everything their own way, and the consequence 
was, that the three earls were attainted without 
trial, and their arms were torn in presence of 
the parliament, according to the custom in 
such cases. 
Having so far succeeded, the ministers, 
II insti{;ated by the Quocn of England, now 


entreated the king to send the Earl of Argyle, 
a youth of nineteen years of age, in the pay of 
Queen Elizabeth, with an army against the 
Catholic earls. The king, still yielding to 
necessity, complied, and Argyle, having col- 
lected a force of about 12,000 men, enwred 
Badenoch and laid siege to the castle of Ruth- 
ven, on the 27th of September, 1594. He was 
accompanied in this expedition by the Earl of 
Athole, Sir Lauchlan Maclean with some of his 
islanders, the chief of the :Macintoshes, the 
Laird of Grant, the clan Gregor, Macneil of 
TIarra, with all their friends and dependents, 
together '\\ith the whole of the Campbells, and 
a variety of others animated by a thirst for 
plunder or malice towards the Gordons. The 
castle of Ruthven was so well defended by the 
clan Pherson, who were the Earl of Huntly's 
vassal!;;, that Argyle was obliged to give up the 
siege. He then marched through Strathspey, 
and encamped at Drunlmin, upon the river 
Avon, on the 2d of October, whence he issued 
orders to Lord Forbes, the Frasers, the Dun- 
bars, the clan Kenzie, the Trvings, the Ogil- 
vies, the Leslies, and other tribes and clans 
in the 1l0lth, to join his standard with all con- 
venient speed. 
The earls, against whom this expedition was 
directed, were by no means dismayed. They 
1rnew that although the king was constrained 
by popular clamour to levy war upon them, he 
was in secret friendly to them; and they were, 
moreover, aware that the army of Argyle, 
who was a youth of no military experience, 
was a raw and undisciplined militia, and com- 
posed, in a great measure, of Catholics, who 
could not be expected to feel very warmly for 
the Protestant interest, to support which the 
expedition was professedly undertaken. The 
seeds of disaffection, besides, had been already 
sown in Argyle's camp bJT the corruption of the 
Grants and Campbell of Lochncll. 
On hearing of Argyle's approach, the Earl 
of Errol immediately collected a select body of 
about 100 horsemen, being gentlemen, on 
whose courage and fidelity he could rely, and 
with these he joined the Earl of Huntly at 
Strathbogie. The forces of Huntl)", after this 
junction, amounted, it is said, to nearly 1,500 
men, almost altogether horsemen, and with this 
body he advanced to Carnborrow, where the 
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Campbell of Auchinbreck. This vangumd 
consisted of 4,000 men, one-half of whom 
carried muskets. The rear of the army, con- 
sisting of about 6,000 Illen, was commanded 
b.r .Argyle himself. The Earl of HUlltly's van- 
guard was composed of 300 gentlemen, led by 
the Earl of Errol, Sir Patrick Gordon of 

luchilldun, the laird of Gight, the laird of 
Donnitoun, and Captain, afterwards Sir ThomaR 
Carr. The earl himself followed with the 
remainder of his forces, having the laird of 
Cluny upon his right hand and the laird of 
Abergekly upon his left. Three pieces of field 
ordnance under the direction of Captain Andrew 
Gray, afterwards colonel of the English and 
Scots who served in Bohemia, were placed in 
front of the vanguard. I1efore advancing, the 
Earl of Huntly harangued his little army to 
encourage them to fight manfully; he told 
them that they had no alternative before them 
but victory or death-that they were now to 
combat, not for their own livcs only, but also 
for the very existence of thcir families, which 
would be utterly extinguished if they fell a 
prey to their enemiC's. 
The position which Argyle occupied on the 
rleclivity of the hill gave him a decided advan 
tage over his assailants, who, from the naturo 
of their force, werc greatly hampered by the 
mossy nature of the ground at the foot úf 
tll(' hill, interspersed hy pits ftom which turf 
had been dug. But, notwithstanding these 
obstacles, Huntly atlYanced up the hill with 
a slow and steady pace. It had been 
arranged betwecn him and CamplJCll of 
Lochllell, \\"110 had promised to go over to 
Huntly as soon as the battle had commenced, 
that, before charging Argyle with his cavalry, 
H untly should fire his artillery at tbe yellow 
standard. Camplwll bore a mortal enmity 
n.t Argyle, and as he was j\rgyle's nf':uest 
hcir, he probably had directed the tiring 
at the yellow standard in the hope of 
cutting off the earl. Unfortunately for 
himself, howevcr, Campbell "as shot deml 
at the first fire of the cannon. and UpOlI 
his fall all his men fled from the fie 111. 
:Macneill of Darra was also slain at the same I 
time. 
The Highlanders, who had never bcfor<, 
scen fipld pieces, wp.rp thrown into rusorllf>r I 
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two earls and thcir chief followers made a 
solcIllll vow to conquer or die. Marching from 
thence, Huntly's army arrived at Auchindun 
on the same day that Argyle's army reached 
Drummin. At Auchindun, Huntly received 
intelligence that Argyle was on the eve of 
tlescending from the mount.ains to the lowlands, 
which induced him, on the following day, 
to send Captain Thomas Carr and a party of 
horsemcn to reconnoitre the enemy, while he 
himself advanced wit.h his main army. The 
reconnoitring party soon fell in, accidentally, 
with Argyle's scouts, whom they chased, and 
some of whom they killed. This occurrence, 
which was looketl upon as a prognostic of 
victory, so encouraged Hunt.ly and his men, 
that he resolved to att:lck the army of Argyle 
before he should be joined by Lord Forbes, 
and the forces which were waiting for his 
appearance in the lowlands. Argyle had now 
passed Glenlivet, and had reached the banks 
of a small brook named Altchonlachan. 
On the other hand, tIle Earl of Argyle had 
no idea that the Earls of Huntly and Errol 
would attack him with such an infcrior force j 
and he was, therefore, astonished at seeing them 
approach so near him as they did. Apprehcn- 
sive that his munerical superiority in foot wntùd 
be counterbalanced by Huntly's cavalry, he 
held a rouncil of war, which advised Argyle to 
wait till t.he king, who had promised to appear 
with a force, should arrive, or, at all events, 
till he shou]d be joincd by the Frasers and 
I\Iackenzies from the north, and the Irvings, 
Forbesßß, and Leslies from the lowlands with 
their horse. This opinion, which was con- 
sidercd judicious by the most expericnced of 
Argyle's army, was however disr<'garded by 
him, and he detcrmined to wait the attack of 
the enemy j and to encourage his men he 
pointed out to them the small number of those 
they had to combat with, and the spoils they 
might expect after victory. He disposed his 
army on the declivity of a hill, betwixt Glcn- 
livet and Glenrinnes, in two parallel divisions. 
The right wing, consisting of the l\Iacleans and 
Macintoshes, was command cd by Sir Lauchlan 
.Maclean and Macintosh-the left, composed 
of the Grants, l\Iacneills, and :Margregors, by 
Grant of Gartinbeg; and the centre, consisting 
of the Camp bells, &c., was commandcd by 
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hy the cannonade, which l1cing pcrceived by I treated with his men as soon as the action 
Unntly, he charged the enemy, and rushing in began, by which act the centre and the left 
among them with his horsemen, increased the wing of Argyle's army were complctely broken. 
confusion. The Earl of Errol was directed to On the side of Argyle 500 men were killed 
attack the right wing of Al'gyle's army, com- besides Macneill of Barra, and Lochnell 
mandeù by Maclean, lmt as it occupied a very allLl Auchinbreck, the two cousins of Argyle. 
steep part of the hil
, and as Errol was greatly The Earl of Huntly's loss was comparatively 
annoyed by thick volleys of shot from above, trifling. About 14 gentlemen were slain, iu- 
he was compelled to make a detour, leaving eluding Sir Patrick Gordon of Auchindun, 
the enemy on his left. nut Gorllon of Auch- and the Laird of (light; anù the Earl of Errol 
indun, disdaining such a prudent course, gal- and a considerahle number of persons were 
loped up the hill with a part.r of his own fol- wounded. At the conelusion of the battle the 
lowers, and charger! Maclean with great im- conquerors returned thanks to God on the 
petuosit
. ; lmt Auchindun's rashness cost him field for the victory they had achieved. This 
his life. The fall of Auchindun so exasperated battle is called by some writers the battle of 
his followers that th(>y set no 110unds to their Glenlivet, and by others the batt
e of Altchon- 
fury; but :Maclean received their repeated lachall. Among the trophies found on the 
assaults with firmness, and manæuYTed his fieM was the ensign belonging to the Earl of 
troops so well as to succeed in cutting off the Argyle, which was carried with other spoils to 
Earl of Errol, and placing him between his Strathbogie, and placed upon the top of the 
own body and that of Argyle, by whose joint great tower. So certain had Argyle heen of 
forces 11(' was completely surrounded. At this success in his enterprise, that he had made out 
important crisis, when no hopes of retreat a paper apportioning the lands of the Gordons, 
remained, and when Errol and his men were the Hays, and all who were suspected to favour 
ill (langeI' of bcing cut to pieces, the Earl of them, among the chief officers of his army. 
lIuntly, very fortunately, came up to his assist- This document was found among the baggage 
ance awl relieve. I him from his embarrass- which he left behind him on the field of battle. l 
ment. The l)attle was now rene,ved amI con- Although Argyle certainly calculateù upon 
tinued for two hours, dudng which both parties being joined by the king, it seems doubtful if 
fought with grpat hravery, "the on<,," says Sir James ever entertained such an intention, fOl' 
Hobert Gor(lon, "for gloria, the other for he stopped at Dundee, from which he diLl not 
necessitie." In the heat of the action the Earl stir till he heard of the result of the battle of 
of IIuntly htHI a horse shot under him, and was Gle
livet. Instigated by the ministers and 
in imminent danger of his life; but another other enemies of the Ead of Huntly, who 
horse was immediately 11l'ocured for him. Af- became now more exasperated than ever at the 
tel' a hard contest the main body of Argyle's unexpected failure of Argyle's expedition, the 
army began to give way, anll retreated to-wards king proceeded north to Strathbogie, and in 
the rivulet of Altchonlachan; but Maclean his route he pennitted, most unwillingly, the 
still kept the field, awl continued to support houBe of Craig in Angus, belonging to Sir 
the falling fortune of the dày. At length, John Ogilvie, son of Lord Ogilvie, that of 
finding the contest hopeless, and after losing Bagaes in Angus, the property of Sir"\V alter 
many of his men, he retired in good onler with Lindsay, the house of Culsalmond in Gal'ioch, 
the sman company that still remained about appertaining to the Laird of Newton-Gordon, 
him. Runtly pursued the retiring foe beyoml the house of Slaines in Buchan, belollf,ring to 
the water of Altchonlachan, whcn he was the Earl of Errol, and the castle of Strathbogie, 
preventccl from following them farther by the to be razed to the ground, under the pretext 
steepness of the hills, so unfavoUfahle to the that priests and Jesuits had been harboured in 
operations of cavalry. The success of Huntly them. In the meantime the Earl of Huntly 
was mainly owing to the treachery of Loclmcll, 
and of John Grant of Gal'tinbeg, one of IIuntly's 
1 Rir R. Gordon. 'Pp. 226, 22ï, 228, 229.-8I1a\\"',. 
vassals, who, in terms of a concerted plan, 1'0- J.Yoray, pr. 2G6, 26ï. 268. 
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and his friends retired into Sutherland, where 
they remained six weeks with Earl Alexander; 
and on the king's departure to Strathbogie, 
Huntly returned, leaving his eldest son George, 
Lord Gordon, in Sutherland with his atmt, till 
the return of more peaceable times. 
The king left the Duke of Lennox to act as 
his lieutenant in the north, with whom the 
two earls held a meeting at Aberdeen, and as 
their temporary absence from the kingdom 
might allay the spirit of violence and discon- 
tent, which was particularly annoying to his 
majesty, they agreed to leave the kingdom 
during the king's pleasure. Mter spending 
sixteen months in travelling through Germany 
and Flanders, Huntly was recalled, and on his 
return he, as well as the Earls of Angus and 
Errol, were restored to their former honours 
and estates by the parliament, held at Edin- 
burgh in November 1597, and in testimony of 
IDS regard for HUlltly, the king, two years 
thereafter, created him a marquis. This signal 
mark of the royal favour had such an influence 
upon the clan Chattan, the clan Kenzie, the 
Grants, Forbeses, Leslies, and other hostile 
clans and tribes, that they at once submitted 
themselves to the marquis. 
The warlike operations in the north seem, 
for a time, to have drawn off the attention of 
the clans from their own feuds; but in the 
year 1597 a tumult occurred at Loggiewreid in 
Ross, which had almost put that province and 
the adjoining country into a flame. The quar- 
rel Legan between John M:ac-Gille-Calum, 
brother of Gille-Calum, Laird of Rasay, and 
Alexander Bane, brother of Duncan Bane of 
Tulloch, in Ross. The :Monroes took the side 
of the Banes, and the l\Iackenzies aided John 
Mac-Gille-CalulTI. In this tumult John l\lac- 
Gille-Calum and John l\Iac-ì\furthow-l\Iac- 
"\Villiam, 
t gentleman of the clan Kenzie, and 
three persons of that surname, were killed on 
the one side, and on the other were slain J olm 
l\Ionroe of Culcraigie, his brother Houcheon 
Monroe, and Jolm Monroe R01ertson. This 
occurrence renewed the ancient animosity be- 
tween the clan Kenzie and the l\1onroes, and 
both parties began to assemble their friends 
for the purpose of attacking one another; but 
their differences were in some measure happily 
reconciled by the mediation of COllllllon friends. 


In the following year the ambition and 
avarice of Sir Lauchlan :Maclean, of whom 
notice has been already taken, brought him to 
an untimely end, having been slain in Islay by 
Sir James Macdonald, his nephew, eldest son 
of Angus l\Iacdonald of Kintyre. Sir Lauch- 
Ian had long had an eye upon the possessions 
of the clan Ronald in Islay ; but having failed 
in extorting a conveyance thereof from Angus 
l\Iacdonald in the way before alluded to, he 
endeavoured, by his credit at court and by 
bribery or other means, to obtain a grant of 
these lands from the crown in 1595. At this 
period Angus l\Iacdonald had become infirm 
from age, and his son, Sir James Macdonald, 
was too young to make any effectual resistance 
to the newly acquired claims of his covetous 
uncle. After obtaining the gift, Sir Lauclùan 
collected his people and friends, and invaded 
Islay, for the purpose of taking possession of 
the lands which belonged to the clan Donald. 
Sir James :Macdonald, on hearing of his uncle's 
landing, collected his friends, and landed ill 
Il'lay to dispossess Sir Lauchlan of the property. 
To prevent the e1l"usion of lJlood, some common 
friends of the parties interposed, anù endea- 
voured to bring about an adjustment of their 
differences. They prevailed upon Sir J amps 
to agree to resign the half of the island to his 
tmcle during the life of the latter, provided he 
would acknowledge that he held the same for 
personal service to the clan Donald in the same 
manner as l\Iaclean's progenitors had alwaYb 
held the Rhinns of Islay; and he moreover 
offered to submit the question to any impartial 
friends Maclean might choose, under this 
reasonable condition, that in case they should 
not agree, his l\fajesty should decide. But 
l\Iaclean, contrary to the advice of his best 
friends, wouhl listen to no proposals short of 
an absolute surrender of the whole of the island. 
Sir James therefore resolved to vindicate his 
right by an appeal to arms, though his force 
was far inferior to that of Sir Lauchlan. 
A desperate st.ruggle took place, in which great 
valour was displayed on both sides. 
ir 
Lauchlan was killed fighting at the head of 
his men, who were at length compelled to 
retreat to their boats and vessels. Besides 
their chief, the l\Iacleans left 80 of their prin- 
cipal men and 200 common soldiers dead on 
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the field of battle. Lauchlan Darroch-Maclean, 
Bon of Sir Lauclùan, was dangerously wounded, 
but escaped. Sir James Macùonald was also 
so severely wounded that he never fWly recov- 
ered from his wounds. About 30 of the clan 
Donald were killed and about 60 wounded. 

ir Lauchlan, according to Sir Robert Gordon, 
had consulted a witch before he undertook this 
journey into Islay, who advised him, in the 
first place, not to land upon the island on a 
Thursday; secondly, that he should not drink 
of the watf'r of a well near Groynard; amI 
lastly, she told him that one Maclean should 
be slain at Groynard. "The first he trans- 
wessed unwillingly," says Sir Robert, " being 
driven into the island of Ila by a tempest 
npon a Thursday; the second he transgressed 
negligentlie, hawing dmnk of that water befor 
he wes awair; and so he wes killed ther at 
Groinard, as wes foretold him, bot doubtfullie. 
Thus endeth all these that doe trust in such 
kynd of responces, or doe hunt after them !" 2 
On hearing of :Maclean's death and the defeat 
of his men, the king became so highly incensed 
against the clan Donald that, finding he had a 
right to dispose of their possessions both in 
Kintyre and Islay, he made a grant of them to 
the Earl of Argyle and the Campbells. This 
gave rise to a number of bloody conflicts be- 
tween the Campbells and the clan Donald in 
the years 1614, -15, and -16, which {'nded in 
the ruin of the latter. 
The rival houses of Sutherland and Caith- 
ness hall now lived on friendly terms for some 
years. Mter spending about eighteen months 
at court, and attending a con vcntion of the 
estates at Edinburgh in July, 1598, John, sixth 
Earl of Sutherland, went to the Continent, 
where he remained till the month of Septembf'r, 
1600. The Earl of Caithness, deeming the 
absence of the Earl of Sutherland a fit oppor- 
tlmity for carrying into effect some designs 
against him, caused \Villiam Mackay to obtain 
leave from his brother IIoucheon Mackay to 
hunt in the policy of Durines belonging to the 
Earl of Sutherland. The Earl of Caithness 
thereupon assembled all his vassals and de- 
pendents, and, under the pretence of huntinO' 
made demonstmtions for enterina Sutherla
i 
" 


2 llistorlj, p. 2S8. 


or Stratlmaver. .As soon as :Mackay was 
informed of his intentions, he sent a message 
to the Earl of Caithness, intimating to him that 
he would not permit him to enter eWler of 
these countries, or to cross the marches. The 
Earl of Caithness returned a haughty answer; 
but he did not carry his threat of invasion into 
execution on account of the arrival of the Ead 
of Sutherland from the Continent. As the 
Earl of Caithness still continued to threaten 
an invasion, the Earl of Sutherland collected 
his forces, in the month of July 1601, to op- 
pose him. l\Iackay, with his countrymen, 
soon joined the Earl of Sutherland at Lagan- 
Gaincamhd in Dirichat, where he was soon 
also joined by the 1\Ionroes under Robert 
Monroe of Contaligh, and the laird of Assynt 
with his coun trymCIL 
""'hile the Earl of Sutherland's force was 
thus assembling, the Earl of Caithness a<l- 
vanced towards Sutherland with his army. 
The two armies encamped at the distance of 
about three miles asunder, near the hill of 
Bengl'ime. In expectation of a battle on the 
morning after their encampment, the Suther- 
land men took up a position in a plain which 
lay between the two armies, callerl Leathad 
Reidh, than which a more convenient station 
could not have been selected. But the COlll- 
modiousness of the plain was not the only 
reason for making the selection. There had 
been long a prophetic tradition in these coun
 
tries that a battle was to be fought on this 
ground between t116 inhabitants of Sutherlanrl, 
assisted by the Stratlmaver men, and the men 
of Caithncss; that although the Sutherland 
men were to 'be victorious their loss would be 
great, and that the loss of the Strathnaver 
men should even be greater, but that the 
Caithness men should be so completely over- 
thrown that they should not be able, for a con- 
sidera ble length of time, to recover the 'blow 
which they were to receive. This superstitious 
idea made such an impression upon the minds 
of the men of Sutherland that it was with 
great difficulty they could be restrained from 
immediately attacking their enemies. 
The Earl of Caithness, daunted by this cir- 
cumstance, and bcing diffident of the fidelity 
of some of his people, whom he had used with 
great cruelty, sent messengers to the Earl 01 
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Sutherlallli expressing his regret at what had 
happened, stating that he was provokell to his 
present measures by the insolence of Mackay, 
who had repeatedly dared him to the attack, 
and that, if the Earl of Sutherland would pass 
over the affair, he would permit him and his 
army to advance twice as far into Cait1mess as 
he had marched into Sutherland. The Earl of 
Sutherla1Hl, on receipt of tIlÍs offer, called a 
council of his friends to deliberate upon it. 
:Mackay and some others advised the earl to 
decline the proposal, and attack the Earl of 
Caithness; while others of the earl's advisers 
thought it neither fit nor reasonable to risk so 
many lives when such ample satisfaction wa.s 
pffered. A sort of middle COUI1;e was, thel'e- 
fore, adopted by giving the Earl of Caithness 
an opportunity to escape if he inclined. The 
messengers were accordingly sent back with 
this answer, that if the Earl of Caithness and 
his army would remain where they lay till 
sunrise next morning they might 'be assured of 
an attack. 
"Vhen this answer was delivered in the Earl 
of Caithness' camp, his men got so alarmed 
that the earl, with great difficulty, prevented 
them from running away immediately. He 
}'emained on the field all night watching them 
in person, encouraging them to 1'Cmain, and 
making great promises to thÐm if they stood 
firm. But his entreaties were quite unavailing, 
for as soon as the morning dawned, on per- 
ceiving the approach of the Earl of Sutherland's 
army, they fled from the field in the utmost 
confusion, jostling and overthrowing one an- 
other in their flight, and leaving their whole 
baggage behind them. The Earl of Sutherland 
resolved to pursue the fl) ing enemy; but, 
hefore proceeding on the pursuit, his army col- 
lected a quantity of stones which they accu- 
mulatcJ. into a heap to commemorate the flight 
of the Caithness men, which heap was cal1ed 
Carn-Teiche, that is, the Flight Cairn. 
Not wishing to encounter the Earl of Suther- 
land under the adverse circumstances which 
haa occurred, the :Earl of Caitlmess, after 
(.ntering his own territories, sent a message to 
his pursuer to the eil'ect that having complied 
with his request in withùrawing his army, he 
hopml hostile proceedings wmIl(1 cease, and 
that if the Earl of SutlH'rlanrl should. all vance 


1.== 


with his army into Caithness, Earl George 
would not hinder him; but he suggc
ted to 
him the propriety of appointing some gentle- 
men on both side;; to see the respective armies 
dissolved. The Earl of Sutherland acceded to 
this proposal, and sent George Gray of Cuttle, 
eldest son of Gilbert Gray of Sordell, with a 
company of resolute men into Caithness to seE 
the army of the Earl of Caithness broken up. 
The Earl of Caithness, in his turn, despatclwd 
Alexander llane, chief of the Caithness Danes, 
who witnessed the dismissal of the Earl of 
Sut.herland's army. 3 
About the period in qUf>stion, great commo- 
tions took place in the IlOl"t h-west isles, in con- 
sequence of a quarrel between Donald Gorm 
l\lacdonald of Slate, and 
ir Roùericli: Macleod 
of Harris, arising out of the following circum- 
stances. Donald Gorlll Macdonald, who had 
man'Íed the sister of Sir Hoderick, instigated 
by jealousy, ha.d conceiyCtl displeasure at her 
and put her away. Having complained to 
her brother of the treatment thus received, Sir 
Roderick sent a message to )Iacdonald requir- 
ing him to take back his wife. Instead of 
complying with this request, :Macdonald brought 
all action of divorce against her, and having 
ohtained decree therein, married the sister of 
Kenneth :\Iackenzie, lord of Kintail. Sir 
Roderick, who considered himself disgraced 
and his family dishonoured by such proceed- 
ings, assembled all his countl'ymcll and llÌ8 
tribe, the Siol-Thormaid, without delay, awl 
invaded with fire and sword the lands of :M ac- 
donald in the isle of Skye, to which he laic I 
claim as his own. :Macdona.ld retaliated by 
landing in Harris with his forces, which h& 
lail} waste, and after killing some of the inhn- 
bitants }'etired ,,-ith a large booty in catth'. 
To make amends for this loss, Sir Roderick in- 
vaded Uist, which belonged to l\f acdonald, and 
despatched his cousin, Donal(1 Clas Macleoll, 
with 40 men, into the intcrior, to lay the 
island waste, and to carry off a quantity of 
goods and cattle, which the inhal)itants hacl 
placed within the precincts of the church of 
Killtrynard as a sanctuary. This exploit 
turned out to be very serious, as Donaltl 
Macleod. and his party were most unexpect- 
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ecllJr attacked in the act of carrying off their 
prey, by J olm l\Iac-Iain-)lhic-::
nleumais, a kins- 
man of )lacdonald, at the head of a body of 
12 men who had remained in the island, by 
whom Donald )[arleml and the grea.ter part of 
his IllC'U were cut to pieces, and the booty 
rescued. Sir Roderick, thinking that the force 
which had attacked his cousin was much 
greater than it was, retired from the island, 
intending to return on a future day with a 
greater force to revenge his loss. 
This odious system of warfare continued till 
the hostile parties had almost exterminated one 
another; and to such extremities 'were they re- 
duccd by the ruin and desolation which fol- 
lowed, that they were compelled to eat horses, 
dogs, cats, and other animals, to preserve a 
miserable existence. To put an end, if possible, 
at once to this destructive contf>
t, :Mac(10nahl 
I collected all his remaining forces, with the 
determination of striking a decisive blow at 
his opponent; and accordingly, in the year 
I GO!, he entered 
ir Roderick's territories with 
the design of bringing him to battle. Sir Ro- 
derick was then in Argyle, soliciting aid aud 
advice from the Earl of Argyle against the 
clan Donald; but on hearing of the approach 
of )Iacdonald, Alexander :Macleod, brother of 
Sir Roderick, resolved to try the result of a 
hattlc. AssemlJling, therefore, all the ii1habi- 
tants of his hrother's lands, together with the 
whole tribe of the 
iol-Thormaid, aud some of 
the Siol-Thorquill, he encamped close hy the 
hill of Rcnquhillin, in Skye, resolved to give 
battle to the clan Donald next morning. Ac- 
cOl'dingly, on the arrival of lllOrning, an obsti- 
nate and deadly fight took place, which lasted 
the whole day, each side contending with the 
utmost valour for victory; but at length the 
clan Donald overthrew their opponents. Alex- 
ander :Macleod was wounded and taken pri- 
soner, along with K eill-l\Iac-
\.lastair-Ruaidh, 
and 30 others of the choicest men of the 
biol-Thormaid. Iain-
Iac-Thormaid and Thor- 
maid-:Mac-Thormaid, two near kinsmen of Sir 
Roderick, and several others, were slain. 
ASter this affair, a reconciliation took place 
oetween l\Iacdonalrl and Sir Roderick, at the 
solicitation of old Angus Macdonald of Kintyre, 
the laird of CoIl, and other friends, when :Mac- 
donald delivered up to Sir Rodpriek the pris- 
I. 
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oners he had tal
en at .Denquhillin; hut 
although these parties never again sho,,"ed any 
open hostility, they brought several actions at 
law against each other, the one claiming from 
the other certain parts of his posspssions. 
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KISG 0.' SCOl'LAKD:- 
Jallws \ I., 1567-1603. 


\O:SG 0.' GIU:A1' BRI1'AIK:- 
JamCfS I., 1G03-W25. 


Feud betw.een the ('ol'luhouns and Macgre
ors-1Ilac- 
gregors out!ll\\"('ù-ßxeeution of theil' Chief-Quar- 
rel betwecn the clan Kenzie and GlengaITy-Alister 
Mac-Uilleam-:Mhoir beheaded-Lawless procee<1ÍIJgs 
in Suther1anù-Deadlyquarrel in Dornoeh-:Meeting 
Letwl'en the Earls of Caithness and Sutlwrland- 
Feuù bet\n',.n the 1I!uITays aJJd some of the 
iol- 
Thomais-Dissension in 
Ioray am
Hlg the Dunbars 
-Quarrel Ldw('(:.n the Earl of Caithness and the 
cllief of the Muekays-Commotions in Lewis among 
the :Macleods-Invasion of Lewis by Fife adventurer:! 
-Compelled to abandon it-Lord Kintail obtains 
possession of Lewis-}
xpulsion of .r\eiIl :Macleod- 
(
uarrel hetween the Laird of Easay aUlI Mackenzie 
of (jairloch-Disturhances in Caithness-Tumults 
in Caithness on the apprehension of Arthur Smith, 
a false coiner-Earl of Caithness prosecutes Donald 
Mackay anù others - Dissensions among the clan 
Cameron. 


IN the early part of the) loar 1 ü()
 the 'h.,;t lIf 
Scotland was thrown into a state of great dis- 
order, in consequence of the renewal of some 
old quarrf>ls between Colquhoun of Luss, the 
chief of that surname, and Alexander Macgre- 
gor, chief of the clan Gregor. To put an lond 
to these dissensions, ..Alexander :Macgregor left 
Rannoch, accompanied by about 200 of his 
kinsmen and fricnds, entered Lenllox, and took 
up his quarters on the confines of Luss's terri- 
tory, where he expected, by the meùiation of 
his friends, to bring matters to an amicable 
adjustment. As the laird of Luss was sus- 
picious of Macgregor's rral intentions, he 
assembled all his vassals, with the :Uuchanalls 
and others, to the number of 300 horse and 
500 foot, designing, if the reslùt of the 
meeting should not turn out accorùing to hi!:; 
expectations and wishes, to t'ut off l\Iacgregor 
and his partr. But Macgregor, anticipating 
Colquhon's intention, was upon his guard, an.d, 
by his precautions, deff'ated the design upon 
him. .A conference was helù for the purpose 
of trrminating an diffr]'pnces, but tJIP nH'f>tÌI1g 
p 
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hing all persons who had kept up any com- 
munication with them, and the fines so levied 
were given by the king to the Earl of Argyle, ' I 
as a recompense for his services. against the 
unfortunate 1Iacgregors. 
Alexander l\Iacgregor, the chief, after suffer- 
ing many vicissitudes of fortune, at last sur- 
rendered himself to the Earl of Argyle, on con- 
dition that he should grant him a safe con duet 
into England to King James, that he might 
lay before his majesty a true state of the wholu 
affair from the commencement, and crave the 
royal mercy; and as a security for his return tl) 
Scotland, he delivered up to Argyle thirty of his 
(' hoicest men as hostage!;;. But no sooner ha<l 
l\Iact,rregorarrived at Berwick on his way to Lou- 
don, than he was basely arrested, brought back 
l)y the earl to Edinburgh, and, hy his influence, 
executed along with the thirty hostages. Argyle 
hoped, by these means, ultimately to annihilate 
the whole clan; but in this cruel design he 
was quite disappointed, for the clan speedily 
increased, and became almost as powerful as 
before. 4 
"\Vhile the Highland borders were thus dis- 
turbed by the warfare between the :Thlacgregol's 
and the Colquhoulls, a commotion happened in 
the interior of the Highlands, in consequence 
of a qU
ITel hetween the clan Kenzie and the 
laird of Glengarry, who, according to Sir Hobert 
Gordon, was "unexpert and unskilfull in the 
lawes of the realme." :From his want of know- 
ledge of the law, the clan Kenzie are 
aid by 
the same writer to have "easalie intrapped 
him within the compas thereof," certainly by 
no means a diffi
ult matter in those lawless 
times; they then procured a warrant for citing 
him to appear before the justiciary court at 
Edinburgh, which they took good care shütùd 
not be servcd npon him personally. Either not 
knowing of these legal proceedings, or neglect- 
ing the summons, Glengarry did not appear at 
Edinburgh on the day appointed, but went 
about revenging the slaughter of two of his 
kinsmen, whom the clan Kenzie had killed 
after the summons for Glengarry's appearance 
had been issued. The consequenee was that 
Glengarry and some of his followers were out- 
lawed. Througb the interest of the Earl of 
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11roke np without any adjustment: l\Iacgregor 
thcn proceeded homcwards. The laird of 
Luss, in pmsuance of his plan, immediately 
followed l\Iacgregor with great haste through 
Glenfruin, in the expectation of coming upon 
him unawares, and defeating him; but l\Iac- 
gregor, who was on the alert, observed, in due 
time, the approach of his pursuers, and made 
his preparations accordingly. He divided his 
company into two parts, the largest of which 
he kept under his own command, and placed 
the other part under the command of John 
Macgregor, his brother, whom he despatched 
by a circuitous route, for the purpose of 
attacking Luss's party in the rear, when they 
should least expect to be assailed. This stra- 
tagem succeeded, and the rcSlùt was, that after 
a keen contest, Luss's party was completely 
overthrown, with the loss of 200 men, besides 
several gentlemen and burgesses of the town 
of Dumbartoll. It is remarkable that of the 
lIIacgregors, John, the brother of Alexander, 
and another person, were the only killed, though 
some of the party were wOlmded. 
The laird of Luss and his friends sent early 
notice of their disaster to the king, and by 
misrepresenting the whole affair to him, and 
exhibiting to his majestyelevcn score bloody 
shirts, belonging to those of their p:1rty who 
were slain, the king grew exceedingly incensed 
at the clan Gregor, who had no person about 
the king to plead their cause, proclaimed them 
rebels, and interdicted all the lieges from har- 
bouring or having any communication with 
them. The Earl of Argyle, with the Camp- 
hells, was afterwards sent against the proscril)ed 
clan, and hunted them through the country. 
About GO of the clan made a brave stand at 
Bentoik against a party of 200 chosen men 
belonging to the clan Cameron, clan Nab, and 
clan Ronald, under the command of Robert 
Campbell, son of the laird of Glenorchy, when 
Duncan Aberigh, one of the chieftains of the 
clan Gregor, and his son Duncan, arrd seven 
gentlemen of Campbell's party were killed. 
Hut although they made a brave resistance, and 
killed maný of their pursuers, the l\:Iacgregors, 
after many skinnishes and great losses, were at 
last overcome. Commissions were thereafter 
"ent through the kingdom, for fining those who 
hall harboured any of the clan, and for run- 
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Dunfermline, lord chancellor of Scotland, I they seized J\Iac-Uilleam-J\Ihoir, and carried 
Kenneth ::\Iackellzie, afterwards created Lord him off prisoner to the Earl of Caithness, who 
Killtail, obtained a commission against Glen- caused him to be beheaded in J1Ïs own presence, 
garry and his people, which occasioned great the following day. The fidelity of this unfor- 
trouble and much slaughter. Being assisted tunate man to Macka.y, his master, during the 
by many followers from the neighbouring disputes between the Earls of Sutherland and 
country, Mackenzie, by virtue of his conunis- Caithness, was the cause for which he suffered. 
,;ion, invaded Glengarry's territories, which he Mackay, resolved upon getting the earl 
mercilessly wasted and destroyed with fire and punished, entered a legal prosecution against 
sword. On his return, lVlackenzie besieged him at Edinburgh, l.mt by the mediation of the 
the castle of Strome, which ultimately sur- Marquis of Huntly the suit was quashed. (\ 
rendered to him. To assist J\Iackenzie in this In July, IG05, a murder was committed in 
expedition, the Earl of 
utherland, in token of Strathnaver, by Robert Gray of Hopsdale or 
the ancient friendship which had suhsisted Uspisddl, the victim being Angus J\Iac-Ken- 
between his family and the J\Iackenzies, sent neth-l\Iac-Alister, one of the Siol-
Ihurchaid11- 
24:0 well equipped and able men, lUlder the nhiabhaich. The circumstances leading to 
command of John Gordon of Embo. l\Iac- this will illustrate the utterly lawless awl 
kenzie again returned into GlengaITY, where insecure state of the Highlands at this time. 
he had a skirmish with a party commanded by John Gray of Skibo held the lands of Ardiush 
GlengaITY's eldest son, in which the latter and under John, the fifth of that name, Earl of 
GO of his followers were slain. The J\Iackenzies Sutherland, as superior, which lands the grand- 
also suffered some loss on this occasion. A t father of Angus l\Iac- Kenneth had in possession 
last, after much trouble and bloodshed on both from John Mackay, son of Y-Roy-J\Iackay. 
sides, an agreement was entered into, by which who, 1efore the time of this Earl John, pos- 
Glengarry renounced in favour of Kenneth sessed some lands in Breachat. "\Vhen J olm 
Mackenzie, the castle of Strome and the adja- Gray obtained the grant of Ardillsh from J Ollll 
cent lands.:; the fifth, he allowed Kenneth Mac-Alister, the 
In the year 1605, the peace of the northern father of Angus Mac-Kenneth, to retaÏ11 posses- 
Highlands was somewhat disturbed by one sion thereof, which he continued to do till 
of those atrocious occurrences so common at about the year 1573. About this period a 
that time. The chief of the J\Iackays had. a variance arose between John Gray and Hugh 
servant named Alister-J\Iac-Uilleam-J\Ihoir. '
\Iurray of Aberscors, in consequence of some 
This man having some business to transact in law-suits which they carried on against one 
Caitlmess, went there without the least appre- another; but they. were reconciled by Alex- 
hension of dangel', as the Earls of Sutherland ander, Earl of Sutherland, who became boulHI 
and Caithness had settled all their differences. to pay a sum of money to J o}m Gray, for Hugh 
Ko sooner, however, did the latter hear of 1IuITay, who was in the meantime to get 
l\Iac-Uilleam-.Mhoir's arrival in Caithness, than possession of the lands of Ardinsh in security. 
he sent Henry Sinclair, his bastard brother, As John Gray still retained the property and 
with a party of men to kill him. Mac-Uilleam- kept Kenneth Mac-Alister in the possession 
.Mhoir, bcing a bold aud resolute man, was not tJ18reof at the old rent, the J\iurrays took 
openly attacked by Sinclair; but on cntering umbrage at him, and prevailed upon the Earl 
the house where the former had t.'1ken up his of Sutherland to grant a conveyance of the 
residence, Sinclair and his party pretended wadset or mortgage over Ardillsh in favour of 
that they had come on a friendly visit to him .Angus J\IuITay, formerly bailie of Dornoch. In 
to enjoy themselves in his company. Not the meantime, Kenneth l\1ac-
\lister died,lcav- 
suspecting their hostile intentions, .Alister illg his son, Angus Mac-Kenncth, in possession. 
invited them to sit down and drink with hitn; Angus 11unay having acquired the mortgage, 
but scarcely had they taken their scats when now cllIleavourcd to raisc the rent of Arllinsh, 
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l\ut Angus :Mac-Kenneth refusing to pay more 
than his fat1H'r had paid, was dispossessed, and 
the lands were let to "
illiam J\Iac-Iain-':\Iac- 
Kenneth, cousin of Angus Mac-Kenneth. This 
proceeding so exasperated Angus that he mur- 
I tIered his cousin '\Villiam l\Iac-Kenneth, his 
wife, and two sons, under cloud of night, and 
so determined was he that no othcr person 
should possess the lands but himself, that he 
killed no less than nine other persons, who had 
successively endeavoured to occupy them. No 
others being disposed to occupy Ardinsh at the 
risk of their live.s, and Angus l\Iurray getting 
wem'Ïed of his possession, resigned his right to 
Gilbert Gray of Skibo, on the death of John 
Chay, his father. Gill)('rt thereafter conveyed 
the property to Robert Gray of Ospisdell, his 
socond son; but Hobert, being disinclined to 
allow Angus Mac-Kenneth, who hall agaill 
ohtained possession, to continue tenant, he 
dispossessed him, and let the land to one Fifllay 
Logan, but this new tenant was murdered hy 

1ac-Kenneth in the year 16U4. :Mac-Kenneth 
then fled into Strathnayer ,\yin} a party COlll- 
posed of persons of desperate and re('kless pas- 
sions like himself, with the intention of allno
r- 
jng Hobert Gray hy their incursions. Gray 
having ascertained that they were in the parish 
cf Creigh, he immediately attacked them and 
killed :l\Iurdo 
rac-Kenneth, the 1rother of 
Angus, who made a narrow escape, and again 
retired into Strathnaver. Angus again re- 
turned into Sutherland in May 1605, and, in 
the absence of Robert Gray, burnt his stable, 
with some of his cattle, at Ospisdell. Gray 
then obtained a warrant against :Mac- Kenneth, 
and having procured the assistance of a body 
of men from J olm Earl of Sutherland, entered 
Strathnaver and attacked :Mac-Kenneth at the 
Cruff's of Hoip, and slew him. 7 
The Earl of Caithness, disliking the unquiet 
state in which he had for some time been forced 
to remain, made another attempt, in the month 
of July, IG07, to hunt in Bengrime, without 
asking permission from the Earl of Sutherland; 
but he was prevented from accomplishing his 
purpose by the sudden appearance in Stra.tbully 
of the latter, attended by his friend :Mackay, 
and a considerable body of their countrymen. 


7 f;ir it Gordon, p. 254 


Almost the whole of the inhabitants of Dornoeh 
turned out on this occasion, and went to Strath- 
ully. During their absence a quarrel ensuell 
in the town between one J olm J\Iacphaill and 
three brothers of the name of Pope, in which 
one of the latter was killed; the circumstances 
leading to and attending which quarrel were 
these :-Tn the year 1585, '\Villiam Pope, a 
native of Hoss, s(>ttled in Sutherland, and 
being a lUan of good education, was appointed 
schoolmaster in Dornoch, and afterwards be- 
came its resident minister. He also receive. I 
another clerical appointment in Caithness, by 
means of which, and of his other living, he 
became, in course of time, wealtby. This 
good success induced two younger brothers, 
Charles and Thomas, to leave their nativp 
country and settle in Butherland. Thomas 
was soon made chancellor of Caithness awl 
minister of I{ngart. Charles became a notary 
public and a messenger-at-arms; and having, 
by bis good conduct and agreeal)le converl'a- 
tion, ingratiated himself with the Earl (If 
:-:;utherland, was appointed to tlw office of 
sheriff-clerk of Suthel'land. The brothers SOOJI 
acquired considera1le wealth, which they laÜl 
out in the purchase of houses in the town of 
Dornoch, where they chiefly resided. Many 
of the inhabitants of the town envied their 
acquisitions, and took every occasion to inslùt 
them as intruders, who had a design, as they 
supposed, to drive the ancient inhabitants of 
the place from their possessions. On the 
occasion in question ,\Yilliam and Thomas 
Pope, along with otber ministers, had held a 
meeting at Dornoch on church affairs, on 
dissolving which they '\\-ent to breakfast at 
an inn. "Thile at breakfast, Jolm Macphaill 
entered the house, and demanded some liquor 
from the mistress of the inn, but she refused 
to give him any, as she knew him to be a 
troublesome and quarrelsome person. Mac- 
phaill, irritatctl at the refusal, spoke harbhly 
to the woman, anù the ministers having made 
some excuse for her, Macphaill vented his abuse 
upon them. Being threatened by Thomas 
Pope, for his insolence, he pushed an arrow 
with a barbed head, which he held in his hand, 
into one of Pope's arms. The parties then 
separated, but the two Popes being observed 
walkíng in the chW'chyard in the evening, with 
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their swords girt about them, by l\Iacphaill, 
who looked upon their so arming themselves 
as a threat, he immediately maùe the circum- 
stance known to Houcheon Macphaill, hi::; 
nephew, and one '\Villiam l\IurraJT, all of whom 
entered the churchyard and assaile\1 the two 
hrothers with the most vituperative abuse. 
Charles Pope, learning the danger his hrothers 
were in, immediately hastened to the spot, 
w here he found the two parties engaged. 
Charles attacked l\Iurray, whom he wOllndeù 
iu the face, whereupon :Murray instantly killed 
llÌm. '\Villiam and Thomas were grievously 
wounded by :Macphaill anù his nephew, anfl 
II left for dead, but they ultimately recovered. 

racphaill amI his nephew fled to Holland, 
II where they ended their daYR. After this oc- 
f'urrence, the surviving brothers left 
utherland 
I and went back into their own country. It is 
only by recording such comparatively unim- 
portant incidents as this, apparently somewhat 
heneath the dignity of history, that a know- 
ledge of the real state of the Highlands at this 
time can be cOllyeyed. 
By the mediation of the l\Iarquis of Huntly, 
the Earls oî Caithness and Sutherland again 
m,et at Elgin with their mutual friends, and 
once more adj usted their differences. On this 
occasion the Earl of Sutherland was accom- 
panied by large parties of the Gordons, the 
Frasers, the Dunhars, the dan KpllZip, the 
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l\Ionroes, the clan Chattan, and other friends, 
which so displeased the Earl of Caithness, who 
was grieved to see his rival so honourably 
attended, that he cOlùd never afterwards 1e 
induced to meet again with the Earl of 
uthel'- 
land or any of his family. 
During the year 1 G08 a quarrel occUl're\1 in 
Sutherland between Ivcr l\Iac-Dollahl-:Ma('- 
Alister, one of the Siol-Thomais, and Alex- 
ander :Murray in Auchindough. lyeI' and his 
eldest son, John, meeting one day with Alex- 
ander l\Iurray ana his son, Thomas, an altercR- 
tion took place on some questions in dispute. 
l'
rom words they proceeded to blows, and the 
result was that J o]m, the son of I vel', aud 
Alexander l\Iurray were killed. I vel' then fled 
into Strathnaver, whither he was followed 1y 
Thomas l\Iurray, accompanied by a party of 2,1 
men, to revenge the dpath of his father. 1ver, 
however, avoided them, and having assemhlcd 
some friends, he attacked :
\Iurray unawares, at 
the hill of Dinchlibrig, and compelled him to 
flee, after taking five of his men prisoners, 
whom he released after a captivity of five days. 
As the chief of the l\[ackays protected Iver, 
George l\Iurray of Pulrossie took up tlH:J'quarrel, 
and annoyed Iver and his party j but the 
matter was compromiscd by Mackay, who paid 
a sum of money to Pulrossie and Thomas 
:Murray, as a reparation for divers losses they 
had sURtailled at r ycr's hanC!s dnrinf! his out 
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lawrr. TIlÌs compromise was the more readily l..Alexander Dunbar bein?, at th
 time of his 
(>11terp.1 into by Pulrossie, as the Earl of Suth- leath, a rebel to the kmg, havmg been de- 
('}'land was rather favourable to Iver, and was nounced at the horn for a civil cause. BJ' 
IIV' no means displeased at him for the injuries negotiation, however, this deadly feud was 
h
 aid to Pulrossie, who had not acted duti- stayed, and a sort of reconciliation effected by 
fully towards him. Besides having lost l1Ïs the friendly mediation of the Earl of Dunferm- 
own son in the quarrel, who was killed by line, then Lord Chancellor of Scotland. 9 
Thomas Murray, lver was unjustly dealt with In the 
.ear 1610 the Earl of Caithness amI 
in l)cing made the sole object of persecution. 8 Houcheon :ì\Iackay, chief of the 1\Iackays, ha(l 

\. civil dissension occurred about this time a ùifference in consequence of the protection 
in Moray among the Dunhars, which nearly given by t1lf' latter to a gentleman named Jolm 
prove<l fatal to that family. To understand Sutherland, the son of Mackay's sister. Suth- 
the origin of this dispute it is necessary to state erland lived in Derridale, under the Earl of 
the circumstances which led to it, and to go Caithness, but he was so molested by the earl 
llack to the period .when Patl'ick Dunbar, that he lost all patience, and went about 
sheriff of Moray, and tutor awl uncle of ..Alex- avenging the injuries he had sustained. The 
ancler Dunbar of '\Vestfield, was killed, along earl, therefore, cited him to appear at Ediu- 
with the Earl of )Iurray, at Donnibristle. burgh to answer to certn,Ïn charges made against 
Alexander dift not enjoy his inheritance long, him; nut not obeying the summons, he was 
haying died at Dunkeld, shortly after the death denounced and proclaimed a rebel to the king. 
of his uncle, under circumstances which led to Reduced, in consequence, to great extremitic
, 
a suspicion that he had been poisoned. As he and seeing no remedy by which he could re- 
(liell without leM"iug any issue, he was suc- trieve himself, he became an outlaw, waste(l 
ceeded by .Alexander DUHhar, son of the al1oye- and destroyed the earl's country, ana carried 
mentioned Patrick, by a sister of Robert Dunbar off herds of cattle, which he transported into 
of Burgy. This Alexander was a young man of Strathnaver, the country of his kinsman. The 
great promise, and was directed in all his pro- earl thereupon sent a party of the Siol-l\lhic- 
reedings by his uncle Robert Dunhar of Burgy. Imheair to attack him, and, after a long search, 
Patrick Dunbar of BIery anclKilbllyack and his the
. fOU 1 1d him encamped near the water of 
family, imagining that Robert Dunhar, to whom Shin in Sutherland. He, however, was aware 
they bol'l' a grwlge, was giving advice to his of their approach before the
T perceived him, 
nephew to their prpjudice, conceived a deadly and, taking advantage of this circumstance, 
enmity at both, and seized eyery occasion to attacked them in the act of crossing the water. 
annoy the sheriff of ::\[oray and his uncle. .An They were in consequence defeated, leaving 
accidental mpeting haying taken place hetween several of their party dead on the field. 
Hobert Dunhar, hrother of ,.Alexander, amI This disaster exasperated the earl, who re- 
'Yilliam Dunl)ftr, Ron of TIlery, high words solved to prosecute :i\fackayand his son, Do- 
were pxchallgerl, amI a scuffle pnsuetl, in which nald :Mackay, for giving succour and protec- 
'Villiam Dunbar received considerable injury tion within their country to J ollll Sutherland, 
in his person. Patrick Dunl)ar and his sons an outlaw. Accordingly, he served both of 
were so incensed at this occurrence that they them with a notice to appear before the Privy 
took up arms aIllI attacked their chief, Alex- Council to answer to the charges he had pre- 
aIlllcr Dunhar, sheriff of ::\foray, in the town of ferred against them. Mackay at once obeyed 
Furres, whl'rc he was shot dead by Robert Hlt' summons, and went to Edinburgh, whC1'e 
Dunhar, son of BIery. John DunlJar, sheriff he met Sir Hohert Gordon, who had come from 
of
loray, who succeefled his hrother Alexanùer, England for the f'xpress purpose of assisting 
and his brother, Rohert Dunl)ar of Burgy, en- l\I
ckay on the present occasion. The earl, 
ll'
avourell to bring the murderers of his hrother who hall grown tired of the troubles which 
let justice; Imt th(>y failed in conspquence of .Tnhn Sutherland had occasionel1 in his country, 
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was induced, by the entreaties of friends, to 
settle matters on the following conditions:- 
That he should forgive J olm Sutherland all 
past inj uries, and restore him to his former 
possessions; that John Sutherland and his 
llrother Donald should be delivered, the one 
after the other, into the hands of the earl, to 
ùe kept prisoners for a certain time; and that 
Donald Mac-Thomais-l\Ihoir,one of the Sliochd- 
Iain-Abaraich, and a follower of John Suther- 
land in his depredations, should ùe also deliv- 
ered up to the earl to be dealt with as to him 
should seem meet; all of which stipulations 
were complied with. The earl hanged Donald 
l\Iac-Thomuis as soon as he was delivered up. 
John Sutherland was kept a prisoner at Girnigo 
ahout twelve months, during which time Don- 
ald Mackay made several visits to Earl George 
ft 11' the purpose of getting him released, in which 
he at last succeeded, besides procuring a dis- 
('harge to Donald Sutherland, who, in his turn, 
should have surrendered himself as prisoner on 
the release of his brother J olm, but upon the 
condition that he and his father, IIoucheon 
Mackay, should pass the J,18xt following Christ- 
lllas with the earl at Girnigo. Mackay and 
his brother '\Villiam, accordingly, spent their 
Christmas at Girnigo, but Donald l\Iackay was 
prevented by lmsiness from attending. The 
design of the Earl of Caithness in thus favour- 
ing Mackay, was to separate him from the 
interests of the Earl of Sutherland, but he \vas 
unsuccessful. 
Some years before the events we have just 
related, a cOlllmotion took place in Lewis, 
occasioned by the pretensions of Torquill 
Conna1clagh of the Cogigh to the possessions 
of Roderick Macleod of Lewis, his reputed 
father. Roderick had first married Barbara 

tuart, daughter of Lord l\Iethven, by whom 
he had a son named Torquill-Ire, who, on arriv- 
ing at manhood, gave proofs of a warlike 
disposition. Upon the death of Barbara Stuart, 
Macleod married a daughter of Mackenzie, 
lord of Kintail, whom he afterwards divorced 
for adultery with the Breve of Lewis, a sort 
of judge among the islanders, to whose autho- 
rity they submitted themselves. l\Iacleod next 
married a daughter of Maclean, by whom he 
hall two sons, Torquill Dubh and Tormaiù. 
In sailing from Lewil:l to Skye, Torquill- 
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Ire, eldest son of Macleod, and 200 men, 
perished in a great tempest. Torquill Con- 
naldagh, above mentioned, was the fruit of tl.e 
adulterous connexion between :Madeod's second 
wife and the Breve, at least l\Iacleod would 
never acknowledge him as his son. ThiA Tor- 
quill being now of age, and having married a 
sister of Glengarry, took up arms against Mac- 
leod, his reputed father, to vindicate his sup- 
posed rights as l\Iacleod's son, being assisted 
by Tormaid, Ougigh, and Murthow, three of 
the bastard sons of l\Iacleod. The old man 
was apprehended and detained four years in 
captivity, when he was released on condition 
that he should acknowledge Torquill Con- 
naldagh as his lawful son. Tormaid Ougigh 
having been slain by Donald J'ylacleud, his 
brother, another natural son of old Macleod, 
Torquill Connaldagh, assisted by Murthow 
Macleod, his reputed bastard brother, took 
Donald prisoner and carried him to Cogigh, 
but he escaped and fled to his father in 
Lewis, who was highly offended at Torquill for 
seizing his son Donald. l\Iacleod then causeù 
Donald to apprehend l\Iurthow, and having 
delivereù him to his father, he was imprisoned 
in the castle of Stornoway. As sooñ as 
TorquiU heard of this occurrence, he went to 
Stornoway and attacked the fort, which Ita 
took, after a short siege, and released l\Iurthow. 
He then apprehended Roderick Macleod. 
killbd a munb<:r of his men, and carried off all 
the charters and other title-deeds of Lewis, 
which he gave in custody to the l\Iackenzies. 
Torquill1utll a son named John Macleod, who 
was in the service of the Marquis of HUlltly; he 
now sent for him, and on his arrival committed 
to him the charge of the ca::;tle of Stornoway ill 
which old l\Iacleod was imprisoned. Juhn 
Macleod being now master of Lewis, and 
acknowledged superior thereof, proceeded to 
expel Rorie-Og and Donald, two of Roderick 
Macleod's bastard sons, from the island; but 
Rorie-Og attacked him in Stornoway, and after 
killing him, released Roderick Macleod, his 
father, who possessed the island in peace during 
the remainder of his life. Torquill Conllaldagh, 
by the assistance of the clan Kenzie, got 
Donahl Macleod into his possession, and exp 
cuted him at Dillhrwall. 
Upon the ùeath of Hodel'ick l\lildeod, hifl 
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son Torquill Dunh succeeded him in Lewis. I against his life, which, hy the assistance of the 
Taking a grudge at Rorie-( )g, hi
 hrot.1!t'r, IJreve, they were enabled to carry out success- 
he apprehended. him, and sent him to Mac- I fully. The TIreve, b
' stratagem, managed to 
It-an to be detained in priRon; hut lw escaped ontain possession of Torquill Dnbh and some 
ùut of l\laclean's hawls, anù afterwards per- of hi
 friends, and deliver them to the lord of 
ished in a snow-storm. .As Torquill Duhh Kintail, who ol'<ler('d them to be heheaded, 
exclU!lcd Torquill Connaldagh from the which the
' accordingly were in Jul
r, 15!)ï. 
succession of Lewis, as a hastar( 1. the clan 
Ollle gentlemen belonging to Fife, hearing 
Kell7ie formed a design to purchase and conquer of these disturlmllces in Lewis, obtained from 
Lewis, which they calculated on accomplish- the king, in }',)98, a gift of the island, their I 
ing on account of the simplicity of Torquilll professed object being to civilize the inhabit- 
ConnaMagh, who had now no friend to advisc ants, their real design, however, being, by 
with, and from the dissensions which un for- means of a colony, to supplant the inhabitants. I 
tunately existeLl alllong the race of the Riul- i.:md drive them from the island. A body of 
Torquil1. This scheme, lllorpover, received tlll' soldiers and artificers of all sorts were sent, 
aid of a matrimonial alliance bctwPf'n Torquill with every thing necessary for a plantation, 
ConnalJagh and the clan, by a marriage between into Lewis, where, on their arrival, they began 
his eldest daughter and Hoderick l\Iackenzie, to erpct housps in a convenient situation, and 
the lord of K.intail's brother. The elan <lid. not soon completed a small but neat town, in whid! 
avow their design openly, but tJll'yadvanco(l they took up their quarters. T]H) now settleri' 
their euteqn'ise ulHler the prctl'lH'e of a
sisting were, however, murh aIUloyed in their opera- 
Torquill Cunnaldagh, who was a descendant of tions by :x eill awl :1[urthow :Madeod, the only 
tb.e Kintail family, and they ultimatply suc- sons of Rodel'iek Macleod who rpmained iJl 
reeded in destroying the family of l\Iaclecd of the island. The speculation proved ruinous 
Lewis, together with his tribe, the 
iol-Torqllill, to many of the ach'enturers, who, in conse- 
'lJld. by the ruin of that family and some neigh- quence of the disasters they met with, lost 
bouring clans, this ambitious clan made them- their estates, and were in the end obliged to 
selves complete mastl'rs of Lewis and other quit the island. 
p1:1('(>8. A
 Torquill ])ul,h Wag the chief In the meantime, K pill l\Iacleod quarrel]r.ll 
úhstade in their way, th"y fOrIlH'd a conspirary with his hrother l\furt1lOW. for harbouring and 
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maintaining the Breve and such of his tribe as They then attempted to apprehend him .by a 
were still alive, who had been the chief instru- stratagem, but only succeeded in bringing dis- 
ments in the murder of Torquill Dubh. Neill aster upon themseh--es. Upon hearing of this; 
thereupon apprehended his brother, and some the lord of Kintail thought the time \,as now 
of the clan 
Ihic-Ghille-:\rhoir, all of 'whom he suitable for him to stir, and accordingly he 
killed, reserving his brother only alive. 'Yhen sent Tormaid Macleod into Lewis, as he had 
the Fife speculators were informed that X eill intended, promising him all the assistance in 
had taken :Murthow, his brother, prisoner, they his power if he would attack the Fife settlers. 
sent him a message offering to give him a share As soon as Tormaid arrived in the island, 
of the island, and to assist him in revenging his brother K eill and all the natives assembled 
the death of Torquill Dubh, provided he would and acknowledged him as their lord and master. 
deliver l\Iurthow into their hands. X eill He inunediatcly attacked the camp of the ad- 
agreed to this proposal, and having gone there- venturers, which he forced, burnt the fort, 
after to Edinburgh, he received a pardon from killed the greater part of their men, took the 
the king for all his past offences. commanrlers }nisoners, whom he released, after 
These proceedings frustrated for a time the a captivity of eight months, on their solemJl 
designs of the 
rackenzies upon the island, and promi!';e not to return again to the island, an<1 
the lord of Kintail almost despaire!l of oùtain- on their giving a pledge that they should obtain 
ing possession by any means. As the new a pardon from the king for TOl'ffiaid and hiB 
settlers now stood in his way, he resohred to fullowers for all past offences. After Tormai<1 
desist from persecuting the Siol-Torquill, anll had thus obtained possession of the island, 
to cross the former in their undertakings, by John l\Iac-Donald-:\lac-Houcheon apprehemle(l 
all the means in his power. He 
lad for some Torquill ConnalLlagh, awl carried him into 
time kept Tormaid 
racleod, the lawful hrother Lewis to his brother, TormaiJ Macleod. Tor- 
of Torquill Dubh, a prisoner; but he now re- maid inflicteJ no punishment upon Cmmal- 
leased him, thinking that upon his appearance dagh, but merely required from him delivery 
in the Lewis all the islanders would rise in his of the title-deeds of Lewis, and the other 
favour; and he was not deceived in his expec- papers which he had carried off when he appre- 
tations, for, as 
ir Robert G-ordon observes, henJed his father Roderick 
Ia('leod. Con- 
"all these islanders, (and lykwa,yes the Hie- naldagh informed him that he had it not in his 
landers,) are, by nature, mORt bpnt and prone power to give them up, as he had delivered 
to adventure themselves, their lyffs, and all them to the clan Kenzie, in whose possession 
they have, for their masters and lords, yea they still were. Knowing this to be the fact, 
heyond all other people." 1 In the meantime TormaÌll releaseJ Torquill Connahlagh, aud 

Iurthow :\[acleod was carried to :-,t. Andrews, allowed him to leave the island, contrary to 
and tllf're executell. Having at his execution the advice of all his followers and friends, who 
revealeJ the designs of the lord of Kintail, were for inflicting the punishment of de-ath 
the latter was committell, by order of the upon Torquill, as he had been the occasion of 
king, to the castle of EJinburgh, from which, all the miseries and troubles which had befallen 
however, he contrived to escape without trial, them. 
by means, as is supposed, of the then Lord- The Breve of Lewis soou met with a just 
Chancellor of Scotland. punishment for the crime he had committed in 
On receiving pardon X eill "Macleod returned betraying and murdering his master, Torquill 
into Lewis with the Fife adventurers; but he Dubh ::\Iacleod. The Brf've and some of his 
had not been long in the island when he quar- relations had taken refuge in the country of 
relled with them on account of an injury he had Assynt. John Mac-Donald-::\fac-Houcheon, 
received from Sir J aIlles Spence of 'V ormistoun. accompanied by four persons, having acriJent- 
Hp therefore abandoned them, and watched a ally entered the house where the Breve and 
favourable opportunity for attacking them. six of his kindre<l 10dgcIl, found themselves 
I unexpecteJly in the same room with them J 
I I1i,çtO?'Y. 1'. 
ïl. Being of opposite fact! Q . OIlS. a fight immediately 
1. 
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eusuf'II, in the course of which the Breve and 
his party fled out of the house, but were pur- 
sued by John and his men, and the Breve and 
five of his friends killed. 
Although the Fife settlers haJ engaged not 
to return again into Lewis, they neverthe- 
less made preparations for invading it, having 
obtained the king's commission against Tor- 
maid Macleod and his tribe, the Siol-Torquill. 
They were aideJ in this expedition by forccs 
from all the neighbouring counties, and par- 
ticularly by the Earl of Sutherland, who sent 
a party of men under the command of '\Villiam 
Mac-
nlÍc-Sheumais, chief of the clan Gun 
in Sutherland, to a'3sist in subduing Tormaid 
Macleod. As soon as they had effected a land- 
ing in the island with all their forces, they sent 
a message to :Maclcod, acquainting him that if 
he would surrender himself to them, in name 
of the king, they would transport him safely to 
Lon Jon, where his majesty then was; and 
that, upon his arrival there, they would not 
only obtain his pardon, but also allow him to 
deal with the king in behalf of his friends, and 
for the means of supporting himself. :Macleod, 
6.fraiù to risk his fortune against the numerous 
f( Irces brought against him, agreed to the terms 
proposed, contrary to the advice of his brothcr 
.x eill, who refused to yield. Tormaid was 
thereupon scnt to LonJon, where he took care 
to give the king full information concerning all 
the circumstances of his case; he showed his 
majesty that Lewis was his just inheritance, 
and that his majesty had Leen deceived by the 
Fife adventurers in making him believe that 
the island was at his disposal, which act of 
deception had occasioned much trouble and a 
f!reat loss of hlood. He conchlllcd by implor- 
ing his majesty to do him justice by restoring 
him to his rights. Understanding that :Mac- 
leod's representations were fa\rourably rcceived 
hy his majcsty, the adventurers used all their 
influcncc at court to thwart him; and as some 
of thcm wcre the king's own domcstic servants, 
they at last succeeded so far as to get him to be 
sent homc to Scotland a prisoner in 1605. 
He rcmained a captive at Edinburgh till the 
month of 'March, IG15, whcn the king granted 
him permission to pass into Holland, to Maurice, 
Prmcc of Orangc, where he ended his days. 
The settlers soon grew wcarie!l of their new 


II 


possession, and as all of them had declined in 
their circumstances in this luckless speculation, 
and as they were continually annoyed by Neill 

Iac1eod, they finally abandoned the island, 
and returned to Fife to bewail their loss. 
Lord Kintail, now no longer disguising his 
intentions, ohtained, through means of the 
l..ord Chancellor, a gift of Lewis, under the 
great seal, for his own use, in virtue of the old 
right which Torquill Connuldagh had long 
before resigned in his favOlu. Some of the 
adventurers having complained to the king of 
this proceeding, his majesty became highly 
displeased at Killtail, and made him resign his 
right into his majesty's hands by means of 
Lorn Balmerino, then Secretary of Scotland, 
and Lord President of the session; which right 
his majesty now (1608) vested in the persons 
of Lord Balmerino, Sir George Hay, afterwards 
Chancellor of Scotland, and Sir James Spencc 
of '\V ormistoun. Balmerino, on being con- 
victed of high treason in IGO!J, lost his share, 
but Hay and Spence undertook the coloniza- 
tion of Lewis, and accordingly made h'Teat 
preparations for accomplishing their purposc. 
Being assisted by most of the ncighbouring 
countries, \hey invaded Lewis for the douLle 
object of planting a colony, and of suLduing 
and apprehending Neill lvlacleoù, who now 
alone defended the island. 
On this occasion Lord Kintail playcrl a 
double part, for while he sent Roderick Mac- 
kenzie, his brother, with a party of men openly 
to assist the new colonists who acted under 
the king's commission,-promising them at thc 
same time his friendship, and sending thcm a 
vessel from Ross with a supply of provisions,- 
he privately sent notice to Neill l\JaclcOll 
to intcrcept the vessel on her way; so that tho 
scttlers, being disappointed in the provisions 
to which they trustcd, might abandon the 
ißland for want. The case turned out exactly 
as Lord Kintail anticipated, as Sir George 
Hay and Sir James Spencc abandoned the 
island, leaving a party of men behind to keep 
the fort, and disbanded their forces, returning 
into Fife, intending to have sent a fresh sup- 
ply of men, with provisions, into the island. 
nut N cill :Macleod having, with the assistanco 
of his nephew, l\Ialcolm Maclcod, son of Uo- 
Il('ric'k Og, lmrnt tho fort, and apprehelllll'.<Ì 




 r ßle men who were Icf:
:':
1 

\:
::n:,(::
L:::I:
::[O
;:::
 clmrge, anù N :,: 
I whom ho sent safely home, tlte Fife gentlemen with Ins olùest son Donald, were presented te 
aballJoned every idea of again taking possession the privy council at Edinburgh, wh'.:ce Neill 
I ' ; 
of the islanJ, and solù their right to Lorll Kin- was executed in April 1613. His son Donald 
tail. He likewise obtained from the king a was banished from the kingdom of Scotland, 
I grant of the share of the island forfeited by and immediately went to England, where he 
I Dalmerino, and thus at length acquired what remained three years with Sir Robert Gordon, 
I he had so long anù anxiously desired. 2 tutor of Sutherland, aud from England he 
Lorù Kintaillost no time in taking posses- afterwards went to Holland, where he dieJ. 
II sion of the island,-and all the iIùlabitants, After the death of K eill Macleod, Roderick 
II shortly after his lanùing, with the exception and 'Villiam, the sons of Roderick Og, were 
of K eill Macleod anù a few others, submitted apprehendeù by Roderick :Mackenzie, tutor of 
to him. K eill, along with his nephews, :Mal- Kintail, and executecl :Malcolm Macleod, his 
cohn, 'Villiam, and Roùerick, the three sons third son, who was kept a prisoner by Roder- 
of Roderick Og, the four sons of Turquill Blair, ick :Mackenzie, escaped, and having associated 
and thirty others, retired to an impregnable himself with the clan Donald in Islay and 
rock in the sea called Eerrissay, on the west of Kintyre during their quarrel with the Camp- 
Lewis, into which Neill had been accustomed, bells in 1615-16, he annoyed the clan Kenzie 
for some years, to send provisions and other with frequent incursions. Malcolm, thereafter, 
necessary articles to serve him in case of neces- went to Flanders and 
pain, where he remained 
I sity. X 
illii veJ on this rock for three years, with Sir James MacJonald. Before going to 
Lord Killtail in the meantime dying in 1611. Spain, he returned from Flanders into Lewis 
As Macleod could not be attacked in his im- in 1616, where he killed two gentlemen 
pregnable position, and as his proximity was a of the clan Kenzie. He returned from Spain 
source of annoyance, the clan Kenzie fell on in 1620, and the last that is heard of him is 
the following expedient to get quit of him. in 1626, when commissions of fire and sworl1 
They gathered together the wives anù children were granted to Lorù Kintail against" Mal- 
of those that were in TIerrissay, anù also all per- co 1m l\Iacquari Macleod." 3 
sons in the island relateJ to them by consan- From the occurrences ill Lewis, we now 
I guillity or affinity, anJ having placed them on direct the attention of our readers to some pro- 
a rock in the sea, so near Berrissay that they I ceedings in the isle of Rasay, which enùeJ ill 
cuulJ be heard anJ seen by Neill anù his Lloodshed. The quarrel lay between Gillc- 
pa.rty, the clan Kenzie voweù that they would Chalum, lairJ of the island, anJ Murdo :Mae- 
suifer the sea to overwhelm them, on the kenzie of Gairloch, anù the occasion was as 
return of the flooll-tide, if Neill did not in- follows. The lanùs of Gau'loch originally be- 
stantly surrenùer the fort. This appalling longed to the clan Mhic-Ghille-Chalum, the 
spectacle had such an effect upon Macleod and predecessors of the laird of TIasay; and when 
II his companions, that they immediately yielded the Mackenzies began to prosper and to rise, 
II up the rock and left Lewis. one of them obtained the third part of these 
N eill,Macleod then retired into Harris, where lands in mortgage or wadset from the clan 
he remained concealed for a time; but not l\Ihic-Ghillo-Chalum. In process of time tho 
being aLle to avoid discov;,ery any longer, he clan Kenzie, by some means or other, unknowc 
gave himself up to Sir Roùerick Macleod of to the proprietor of Gairloch, obtained a right 
Harris, anù entreated him to catTy him into to the whole of these lanùs, but they diel not 
.England to the king, a request with which Sir claim possession of the whole till the death 
Uoderiek promiseJ to comply. In proceeding of Torquill DuLh l\IacleoJ of Lewis, whom 
on his journey, however, along with 
Iacleocl, the laird of Rasay and his tribe followeù as 
he was charged at Glasgow, under pain of their superior. TIut upon the death of Torquill 
treason, to deliver up Neill to the privy coun- Dubh, the laird of Gairloch took possession ûf 


:I Gordon, p',271; Grf'gory's Wcstc1'n Ili(lhlanM, 
t'. 334, 


3 Gregory, p. 33ï. 
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1he whole of the lalHls of Gairloch in virtue of 
his pretended right, and chased the clan l\lhic- 
Ghille-Chalum from the lands with fire aIllI 
sword. The clan retaliated in their turn by 
invading the laird of Gairloch, plundering his 
lands and committing slaughters. In a skir- 
mish which took place in the year IGIO, ill 
which lives were lost on both sides, the lairù 
of Gairloch a pprehend.ed J olm ::\Iac- Alain- )Iac- 
Rory, one of the principal men of the dan; 
but being desirous to get hold also of John 
Holmoch-l\Iac-Hory, another of the chÜ'fs, he 
sent his son Murdo the following year along 
with Alexander Eane, the son and heir of 
Bane of Tulloch in TIoss, and some others, to 
search for and pursue J olm Holmoch; and as 
he ul1llerstood that John Holmoch was in ökye, 
he hired a ship to carry his son and party 
thither; but instead of going to Skye, they 
unfortunately, from some unknown cause, 
lauded in HaRay. 
On their arrival in Rasay in August 1611, 
Gille-Chalum, laird of TIasay, with some of his 
followers, went on board, and. unexpectedly 
founll 
IUl'do Mackenzie in the wssel. After 
consulting with his men, he resolved to take 
)Iackenzie prisoner, in security for his cousin, 
.r ohn Mac-Alain-Mac-Rory, whom the laird of 
C
airloch detained in captiyity. The party 
then attempted to seize )[ackenzie, but he awl 
his party resisting, a kecn confEct took place 
on 1Jmrd, whi('h continued a considerable time. 
At last, l\f urdo MackenÚe, AI
xander nane, 
and the whole of their party, with the excep- 
tion of three, were slain. These three fought 
manfully, killing the laird. of TIasay and the 
whule men who accompanied him on board, 
and wounding several persons that remained in 
the two boats. Finding themselves seriously 
wOUlHled, they took advantage of a favourable 
wind, and sailed away from the island, but 
expired on the vO
Tage homewards. From this 
time the Mackenzies appear to have uninter- 
ruptedly held possession of Gairloch. 4 
About the time this occurrence took place, 
the peace Df the north was almost again dis- 
turbed in consequence of the cond.uct of \\rilliam 
l\fac-Angus-TIoy, one of the clan Gun, who, 
though born in 
trathmtv(>r, har! l)ecome a 


4 :'ir Hohert Gordon, p. 2ï8. 


servant to the Earl of Caithness. This man 
had done many injuries to the people of Caith- 
ness hy command of the earl; and the mere dis- 
pleasure of Earl George at any of his people, 
was considered by ,\Yilliam 
Iac-Angus as 
sufficient authority for him to steal and take 
away their goods and cattle. 'Yilliam got 80 
accustomed to tIlÍs kind of service, that he 
bf'gan also to steal the cattle amI horses of the 
earl, his master, and, after col1ecting a large 
booty in this way, he took his leave. The 
earl was f'xtremely enraged at his quondam 
f'Pl'vant for so acting; but, as ,\Yilliam Mac- 
Angus was in posse

ion of a warrant in writing 
under the parI's own hand, authorizing him to 
act as he had done towards the people of 
Caithness, the earl was afraid to adopt any 
proceedings against him, or against those who 
protected and harboured him, before the Privy 
Council, lest he might pro<luce the warrant 
which he held. from the earl. The confidence 
which the earl haù reposed in him served, 
however, still more to excite the earl's indig- 
nation. 

\s ,\\Tillimn 
Iac-Angus continued his depre- 
dations in other quarters, he was apprehended 
in the town of Tain, on a charge of cattle. 
stealing; but he was released by the Monroes, 
who gaye security to the magistrat.es of thE 
town for his appearance when required, UpOlI 
due notice being giycn that he was wanted für 
trial. On attempting to escape he was re- 
delivered to the provost awl bailies of Tain, by 
whom he was given up to the Earl of Caith- 
ness, who put him in fetters, and imprisoned 
him within Castle Sinclair (1612). lIe soon 
again contrivell to escape, and fled into Strath- 
navel', the Earl of Caithness sending his son, 
'\Villiam, Lord llerridale, in pursuit of him. 
:i\Iissing the fugitive, he, in revenge, a})l}l'e- 
1l8nded. a servant of l\Iackay, called Angus 
Henriach, without any authority from his 
majesty, and carried mm to Castle Sinclair, 
where he was put into fetters and closely im- 
prisoned on the pretence that he had assisted 
,\\Tilliam Mac-Angus in effecting his escape. 
\Vhen this occurrence took place, Donald 
:Mackay, son of Houcheon Mackay, the chief, 
was at Dunrohin castle, and he, on hearing of 
the apprehension and imprisorunent of his 
father's sprvant, coulll f'('areely h8 made to 
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hclie\'e the fact on account of the friend- 
ship which had been contracted between rus 
father and the earl the preceding Christmas. 
But being made sensible thereof, and of the 
cruel usage which the servant had received, hc 
prevailed on his father to summon the earl and 
his son to answer to the charge of having ap- 
prehendell and imprisoned ..Angus Henriach, a 
free subject of the king, without a commission. 
The earl was also charged to present his pris- 
oner before the privy council at Edinburgh in 
the month of J tIDe next following, which he 
accordingly did; and Angus being tried before 
the lords and declared innocent, was delivercd 
over to Sir Robert Gortlon, who then acted for 
)fackay.5 
During the same year (lG12) anothcr event 
occurred in the north, which created consirler- 
able uproar and discord in the northern High- 
lancls. 
\.. person of the name of 
\..rthur Smith, 
who resided in Banff, had counterfeitpa the 
coin of the realm, in consequence of which he, 
and a mall who had assistetl him, fled from llanff 
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into Sutherland, where being apprehended in 
the year 159
, the
 were sent by the Countess 
of 
utherland to the king, who ordered them to 
be imprisoned in Edinbmgh for trial. They 
were both accordingly trie<l an<l condemned, 
and having confessed to crimes even of a deeper 
dye, Smith's accomplice was burnt at the place 
of execution. t;mith himself was rcserved fo.L 
farther trial. By devising a lock of rare an<l 
curious workmanship, which took the fancy of 
the king, he ultimately obtained his release 
and entered into the service of the Earl of 
Caithness. His workshop was under the rock 
of Castle Sinclair, in a quiet retired place 
called the Gote, and to which there was a 
secret passage from the earl's bedchamber. 
No person was admitted to Smith's workshop 
but tho earl; amI the circumstance of his 
being often heard working during the night, 
raised sU:5picions that some secret work was 
going 0n which could not bear the light of 
<lay. Tho mystery was at last diselosed by all 
inundation of counterfeit coin in Caithncss, 
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Castles Sinrlair and Gimigo.-From a photograph taken specially for this work. 
Orkney, Sutherland, and Hoss, which wa:5 fir:5t 
lU.ith, and ùrillg him to Edinburgh, but ne 
ùetectecl by Sir Robert Gordon, brother to the was so much occupied with other concerns 
Earl of Sutherland, when in Scotland, in the that he intrusted the commission to Donald 
year 1611, and he, on his return to England, .Mackay, his nephew, and to John Gordon, 
made the king acquainted therewith. A COID- younger of Embo, whose namE' was jointly 
mission was granted to Sir Robert to apprehend inserted in the commission along with that of 
Sir Robert. Accordingly, :Mackay and Gordon, 
Ii Sir R. Gordon, p. 281. accompanied by Adam Gr)f(lon Georgeson J ûlm. 
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Gordon in nroray, and some othrr Sutherland 
men, went, in 1\Iay, 1612, to Strathnaver, and 
assembling some of the inhabitants, they 
marched into Caithness npxt morning, and 
entered the town of Thurso, where Smith then 
resided. 
After remaining about three hours in the 
town, the party went to Smith's house and 
Rpprehendecl him. On searching his house 
they found a quantity of spurious gold anfl 
3ilver coin. Donald 
Iackay caused Smith 
to be put on horspback, and then rode off 
with him out of the town. To prevent any 
tumlùt among the inhabitants, Gordon remained 
hehind with some of his men to show them, if 
necessary, his :l\Iajesty's commission for appre- 
hemling Smith. Scarcely, however, had Mac- 
kay left the town, when the town-bell was 
rung and all the inhabitants assembled. There 
were present in Thurso at the time, John Sin- 
clair of Stirkage, son of the Earl of Caithness's 
brother, James Sinclair, brother of the laird of 
Dun, James Rinclair of DJ'ITen, and other 
friends, on, a visit to Lady Eerridale. ",Vhen 
information was brought them of the appre- 
hension of Smith, 
inclair of Stirkage, trans- 
ported with rage, swore that he would not 
allow any man, no matter whose commission 
he held, to carry away his uncle's servant in 
his uncle's absence. A furious onset was made 
upon Gordon, but his men withstood it bravely, 
and after a warm contest, the inhabitants were 
defeated with some loss, and obligerl to retire 
to the centre of the town. Donalrl Mackay 
hearing of the tumult, returned to the town to 
aid Gordon, but the affair was oyer before he 
arrived, Sinclair of Stirkage having been killed. 
To prevent the possibility of the escape or 
rescue of Smith, he was killed by the Strath- 
naver men as soon as they heard of the tumult 
in the town. 
The Earl of Caithness rrsolved to prosecute 
Donald Mackay, ,T ohn Gordon, younger of 
Embo, with their followers, for the slaughter 
of Sinclair of Stirkage, and the mutilation of 
J ames Sinclair, brother of the lainl of Dun, 
and summoned them, accordingly, to appear at 
Edinburgh. On the other hand, Sir Robert 
Gordon anel Donald Mackay prosecuted the 
Earl of Caithness and his son, J..ord Berridale, 
with several other of their countrymen, for 


resisting the king's commission, attacking the 
commissioners, and apprehending Angus Henri- 
ach, without a commission, which was dedared 
treason by the laws. The Earl of Caithnesf: 
endeavoured to make the Privy Council hclieV(' 
that the affair at Thurso arose out of a pre- 
meditated design against him, and that Sir 
Robert Gordon's intention in obtaining a com- 
mission against Arthur Smith was, uncler the 
cloak of its authority, to find means to slay 
him and his IJrethren; and that, in pursuance 
of his plan, Sir Robert had, a little l)efore the 
skirmish in Thurso, caused the earl to be 
denounced and proclaimed as a re 1rl to the 
king, and had lain in wait to kill him; Sir 
Robert, however, showed the utter grOlIDII- 
lessness of these charges to the Lords of the 
Council. 
On the day appointed for appearance, the 
parties met at Edinburgh, attended by their 
respective friends. The Earl of Caithness and 
his son, I.ord Berridale, were accompanierl hy 
the Lord Gray, the laird of Roslin, the lairl} 
of Cowdenknowes, a son of the. sister of the 
Earl of Caithness, and the lairds of 1\Iurkle amI 
Greenland, brothers of the earl, along with a 
large retinue of subordinate attendants. Sir 
Robert Gordon and Donald Mackay wrre 
attended by the Earl of "'Vinton and his 
brother, the Earl of Eglinton, with all their 
followers, the Earl of Linlithgow, with 
the Livingstones, Lord Elphinston, with his 
friends, Lord Forbes, with his friends, the 
Drummonds, Sir J olm Stuart, captain of Dmn- I' 
harton, and bastard son of the Duke of Lennox; 
Lord Ealfour, the laird of Lairg 1\Iackay in 
Galloway; the laird of Foulis, with the l\Ion- 
roes, the laird of Duffus, some of the Gor- 
dons, as Sir Alexander Gordon, brother of the 
Earl of Sutherland, Cluny, Lesmoir, Euekie, 
Knokespock, with other gentlemen of rC'specta- 
bility. The absence of the Earl of Sutherland 
and I-Ioucheon Mackay mortified the Earl of 
Caithnesf3, who could not conceal his displea- 
sure at being so much overmatched in the 
respectability and number of attendants 'hy 
secomls and children, as he was ple..'tsed to call 
his adversaries. 
According to the usual practice on such 
occasions, the parties were accompanierl by 
their rPRppctive friends, from their lodgings, to 
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the house where the council was sitting; but 
few were arlmittetl within. The emIDcil spent 
three days in hearing the parties and deliberat- 
ing upon the matters brought before them, but 
they came to no conclusion, and adjourned 
their proceedings till the king's pleasure sholù(I 
he 1rnown. In the meantime the parties, at 
the entreaty of the Lords of the Council, 
entered into recognizances to keep the peace, 
in time coming, towards each other, which 
extended not only to their kinsmen, but also 
to their friends and dependants. 
The king, after fully considering the state of 
affairs between the rival parties, and judging 
that if the law were allowed to take its course 
the peace of the northern countries might be 
disturbed by the earls anlI their numerous fol- 
lowers, proposed to the Lorlis of the Privy 
Council to endeavour to prevail upon them to 
submit their differences to the arbitration of 
mutual fripnds. Accordingly, after a good 
cleal of entreaty and reasoning, the parties 
were persuaded to agree to the proposed mea- 
i I sure. ...\ deed of submission was then sub- 
II scribed by the Earl of Caitlmess and ,\Yilliam, 
: I Lord BelTidale, on the one part, and by Sir 
I Robert Gordon and Donald Mackay on the 
1 \ other part, taking burden on them for the Earl 
I of Sutherland and :Mackay. The arbiters ap- 
pointed b y Sir Robert Gordon were the Earl of 
I, 
Kinghorn, the )Iaster of Elphinston, the Earl 
of Haddington, afterwards Lonl Privy Seal of 
Scotland, and Sir Alexander Drummond of 
1\feidhop, The Archbishop of Glasgow, Sir 
.J ohn Preston, Lord President of the Council, 
Lord Blantyre, and Sir '\Villiam Oliphant, 
Lord Advocate, were namrd by the Earl of 
Caithness. The Earl of Dmûermline, Lord- 
Chancellor of Scotland, was chosen oversman 
anrl umpire by both parties. As the arl)iters 
had then no time to hear the parties, or to 
enter upon the consideration of the matters 
submitted to them, they appointed them to re- 
turn to Edinlmrgh in the month of May, 1613. 
At the appointed time, the Earl of Caith- 
ness and his hrother. bir John Sinclair of 
Greenland, came to Edinburgh, Sir Robert 
(jordon arriving at the same time from Eng- 
lanel The arbiters, however, who were all 
mrmbers of the Privy Council, being much 
occupierl with state affairs, did not go into the 
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matter, but made the parties subs(Orihe a new 
deed of submission, under which they gave 
authority to the ::\Iarquis of Huntly, by whose 
fricndly offices the differences l)etwecn the two 
houses had formerly been 
o often adjusted, to 
act in the matter by enùeavouring to bring 
about a fresh reconciliation. As the marquið 
was the cousin-german of the Earl of Suther- 
land, and brother-in-law of the Earl of Caith- 
ness, who had married his sister, the council 
thought him the most likely person to be 
intrusted with such an important negotiation. 
The marquis, however, finding the parties 
obstinate, and determined not to yield a singlr 
point of their respective claims and pretensiom
. 
declined to act farther in the matter, and remit- 
ted the whole affair ljack to the rrivy Council. 
During the year 1G13 the peace of Loch- 
aber was disturbed by dissensions among the 
clan Cameron. The Earl of Argyle, reviv- 
ing an old claim acquired in the reign of 
J ames V., by Colin, the third carl, cndea- 
voure(I to obtain possesf;ion of the lands of 
Lochiel, mainly to weaken the influence of }1Ìs 
rival the Marquis of Huntly, to whose party 
the clan Cameron were attached. Legal pro- 
ceedings were instituted by the earl against 
Allan Cameron of Lochiel, who, hastening to 
Edinburgh, was there arlvised l)y Argyle to 
:-;ubmit the matter to arbiters. The decision 
was in favour of the earl, from whom Lochiel 
consented to hold his lands as a vassal. This, 
oî course, highly incensed the Marquis of 
II
mtly, who resolved to endeavour to effert 
the ruin of his quondam vassal by fomenting 
dissensions among the clan Cameron, inducing 
the Camerons of Erracht, Kinlochie1, and Gleu- 
nevis to become his immediate vassals in those 
lands which Lochiel had hitherto held from 
the family of Huntly. Lochiel, failing to in- 
duce his kinsmen to renew their allegiance to 
him, again wrut to Edinburgh to consult his 
lawyers as to the course which he ought to pur- 
sue. ,\Yhile there, he heard of a conspiracy l).v 
the opposite faction against his life, which 
induced him to hasten home, sending word 
privately to his friends-the Camerons of 
Callart, Strone, Letterfinlay, and others-to 
meet him on the day appointed for the assem- 
bling of his opponents, nf'ar the spot wllere 
the latter were to mp
t. 
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Un arnvmg at the appointed renrlezvous, 
Lochiel placed in ambush all his followers but 
six, with whom he advanced towards his ene- 
mies, informing them that he wished to have 
a confer(jJlCe with them. The hostile faction, 
thinking this a favouraùle opportunity for 
accomplishing their design, pursued the chief, 
who, when he had led thrm fairly into the 
midst of his ambushed followers, gave the 
signal for their slaughter. Twenty of their 
principal men were killed, and eight taken 
prisoners, Lochiel allowing the rest to escape. 
Lochiel and his followers were by the Privy 
Council outlawed, and a commission of fire and 
Hword granted to the :Marquis of Huntly and 
the Gordons, for their pUl':5uit and apprehen- 
sion. The division of the clan Cameron which 
supported Lochiel continued for several years 
in a state of outlawry, but, through the influ- 
ence of the Earl of Argyle, appears not to have 
suirermi extremel
.. ú 
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A.D. 1613-1623. 


KIKG OF GllEAT BRITAIN :-JamC8 I., lG03-Hì25. 


Continue,l animosity between the Earls of Caithness 
and Sutherland-The latter imprisoned as a sus- 
pected Catholic-Formidable I:ebellion in the South 
Hebrides-Suppressed by the Earl of Argyle-Fresh 
intrigues of the Earl of Caithness-His oppressions 
-
urning of the corn at Sanset-Legal proceedings 
agamst the Guns-Agreement between the Earl of 
Caithness, Sir Robert Gordon, and Lord Forbes- 
Lord Berridale imprisoned-Conditions of release- 
Put in possession of the family Estates-Alliance 
between the Earl of Caithness and Sir Donald Mac- 
kay-Sir Robert Gordon protects the elan Gun- 
Mackay's attempts against the Clan-Mackay and 
Sir Robert Gordon reconciled-Quarrel between the 
Earl of Enzie and the clan Chattan-Slauuhter of 
Thomas Lindsay-Hostile preparations aaainst the 
Earl of Caithness--Expedition into C
ithness- 
:Flight of the Earl-Reduction and pacification of 
Caithness. 


As the Privy Council showed no inclination to 
decide the questions submitted to them by the 
Earl of Caithness and his adversaries, the earl 
sent his brother, Sir John Sinclair of Green- 
land, to Edinburgh, to complain of the delay 
which had taken place, and. desired him to 
throw 0 It hints, that if the earl did not obtain 


· Gregory's Jl'esle,",L lligltlanùÆ, p. 342. 
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s3:ti
faction for his supposed injurie
, he would 
take reùress at his own hands. The earl 
thought that he would succeed, by such a 
threat, in moving the council to decide ill his 
favour, for he was well aware that he was 
unaùle to carry it into expcution. To give 
some appearance of an intention to enforce it, 
he, in the month of October, Hil3, while the 
Earl of Sutherland, his brothers and nephews. 
were absent from the country, made a demon- 
stration of invading Sutherland or Stratlmu vel', 
by collecting his forces at a particular point, 
and bringing thither some pieces of ordnance 
from Castle Binelair. The Earl of Sutherland, 
having arrived in Sutherland while the Earl of 
Caithness 'Was thu
 employed, immediately 
assemùled some of his countrymen, and, along 
with his brother Sir Alexander, went to the 
marches between Sutherland and Caithness, 
ncar the lleight of Stratlnùly, where they 
waited the approach of the Earl of Caithness. 
Here they were joined by Mackay, who had 
given notice of the Earl of Caithness's move- 
ments to the lairds of }1'oulis, Balnagown, and 
.\ssynt, the sheriff of Cromarty, and the tutor 
of Kintail, all of whom prepared themselves to 
I assist the Earl of Sutherland. The :Earl of 
Caithness, however, by advice of his brother, 
t;ir John Sinclair, returned home and di
,. 
banded his force. 
To prevent the Ead of Caithness from at- 
tempting any farther interference with the 
Privy COllliCil, either in the way of intrigue or 
intimidation, Sir Hobert Gordon obtained a 
remission and pardon from the king, in the 
month of December, 1613, to his nephew, 
Donald }'Iackay, John Gordon, younger of 
Embo, John Gordon in Broray, Adam Gordon 
Georgeson, and their accomplices, for the 
slaughter of John Sinclair of Stirkage at 
Thurso. However, Sir Gideon Murray, Deputy 
Treasurer for Scotland, contrived to prevent the 
pardon passing through the seals till the begin- 
ning of the year 1616. 
The Earl of Caithnes
, being thus baffled in 
hi
 designs against the Earl of Sutherland and 
his friends, fell upon a device which never 
failed to succeed in times of religious intoler- 
ance and persecution. Unfortunately for man- 
kind amI for the interests of Christianity, tIle 
principlcs of religious toleration, involving the 
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inalienable right of evcry man to worship God 
!lccording to the dictates of his conscience, have 
heen till of late but little understood, aud at 
the period in question, and for upwards of one 
hundred and sixty years thereafter, the statute 
book of Scotland was disgraced by penal enact- 
ments against the Catholics, almost unparalleled 
for their sanguinary atrocity. By an act of the 
first parliament of James YI., any Catholic 
who assisted at the offices of his religion was, 
" for the first fault," that is, for following the 
dictates of his conscience, to suffer confiscation 
of all lùs goods, movable and immovable, 
personal and real; for the second, banishment; 
and death for the third fault! But the law 
was not confined to overt acts only-the mere 
suspicion of being a Catholic placed the sus- 
pected person out of the pale and protection of 
the law; for if, on being warned by the bish- 
ops and ministers, he did not recant and give 
confession of rus faith according to the ap- 
proved form, he was excommunicated, and 
declared infamous and incapable to sit or stand 
in judgment, pursue or bear office. 7 
Under trus last-mentioned law the Earl of 
Caithness now sought to gratify rus vengeance 
against the Earl of Sutherland. Having repre- 
sented to the Archbishop of St. Andrews and 
the clergy of Scotland that the Earl of Suther- 
land was at heart a Catholic, he prevailed upon 
the bishops-with little difficulty, it is sup- 
posed-to acquaint the king thereof. His 
majesty thereupon issued a wanant against 
the Earl of Sutherland, who was in conse- 
quence apprehended and imprisoned at St. 
,Andrews. The earl applied to the bishops for 
a month's delay, till the 15th February, 1614, 
promising that before that time he would 
either give the church satisfaction or surrender 
himself; but his application was refused by 
the high commission of Scotland. Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon, the brother of the earl, being 
then in Edinburgh, immediately gave notice to 
his brother, Sir Robert Gordon, who was at 
the time in London, of the proceedings against 
their brother, the earl. Sir Robert having 
applied to his maj esty for the release of the 
earl for a time, that he might make up his 
mincl on the subject of religion, and look after 


7 Act James VI., Parle 3, Cap. 45. 
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his affairs in the north, his majesty granted a 
warrant for his liberation till the month of 
August followipg. On the expiration of the 
time, he returned to his confinement at St. 
Andrews, from which he was removed, on 
his own application, to the abbey of Hol:Yl'ood 
house, where he remained till the month of 
March, 1615, when he obtained leave to go 
home, "llaying," says Sir Robert Gordon, " in 
some measure satisfied the church concerning 
his religion." 
The Earl of Caithness, thus again defeated 
in his views, tried, as a dern'ier re.
ort, to dis- 
join the families of Sutherland and Mackay. 
Sometim
s he attempted to prevail upon the 
Marquis of Huntly to persuade the Earl of 
Sutherlanrl and his brothers to come to an 
arrangement altogether independent of l\Iac- 
kay; and at other times he endeavoured to 
persuade 'Mackay, by holding out certain in- 
ducements to him, to compromise thcir differ- 
enees without including the Earl of Suther- 
land in the arrangement; but he completely 
failed in these attempts. 8 
In 1614-15 a formidable rebellion broke out 
in the South Hebrides, arising from the efforts 
made by the clan Donald of Islay to retain that 
island in their possession. The castle of Duny- 
veg in Islay, which, for three years previous to 
1614, had been in possession of the Bishop of the 
Isles, having been takcn by Angus Oig, younger 
brother of Sir James Macdonald of Islay, from 
Ranald 
ig, who had surprised it, the former 
refused to restore it to the bishop. The Privy 
Cotulcil took the matter in hand, anù, having 
accepted from John Campbell of Calder all 
offer of a feu-duty or perpetuall'ent for Islay, 
they prevailed on him to accept a commission 
against Angus Oig and his followers. l11C 
clan Donald, who viewed with suspicion the 
growing power of the Campbells, looked upon 
this project with much dislike, and treated 
certain hostages left by the bishop with great 
severity. Even the bishop remonstrated against 
making" the name of Campbell greater in the 
Isles than they are already," thinking it neither 
good nor profitable to his majesty, "to root 
out one pestiferous clan, and plant in another 
little better." The remonstrance of the bishop 


8 Sir R. Gordon, p. 299. 
R 
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!lnd an offer malIc to put matters right by Sir 
.Tames 1\Iacdonald, who was then imprisoned 
in Edinburgh castle, were alike unheeded, and 
Campbell of Calder received his commission of 
Lieutenandry against Angus Oig :Macdonald, 
Coll1\Iac-Gillespic, and the other rebels of Islay. 
A free pardon was offered to all who were not 
concerned in the taking of the castle, and a 
remission to Angus Oig, provided he gave up 
the castle, the hostages, amI two associates of 
his own rank. 
'\Vhile Campbell was collecting his forces, 
and certain auxiliary troops from Ireland 
were preparing to embark, the chancellor of 
S cotlann., the Earl of Dunfermlin e, by limBS 
I 'T-"- _- 


of a Ross-shire lUan, named George GrahalU of 
Eryne, prevailed on Angus Oig to release the 
bishop's hostages, and deliver up to Graham 
the castle, in behalf of the chancellor. Graham 
re-delivereù the castle to Angus, to be held br 
him as the regular constable, until he 
hould 
receive further orders from the chancellor, and at 
the same time assurell Angus of the chancel- 
lor's countenance and protection, enjoining him 
to resist all efforts on the part of Campbell or 
his friends to eject him. These injunctions 
Graham's dupes too rea(lily followed. " There 
can be no doubt whatever that the chancellor 
,vas the author of this notable plan to procure 
the liberation of the hostages, ann. at tlle 
ame 
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Dunyveg CasLle, hlay.-From a drawing taken express1y for this work. 
time to deprive the clan Donald of the benefit I the 6th, Campbell landed on Is]ay with 20U 
of the pardon promised to them on this account. men, his force being augmented next day bJ 
There are grounds for a suspicion tnflt the \ 140 more. Several of the rebels, alarmed, de. 
chancellor himself n.esired to obtain Islay; serteù Angus, and were pardoned on condition 
although it is probable that he wished to avoid' of helping the besiegers. Ronald Mac-James 
the odium attendant on the more violent mea- uncle of Angus Oig, surrendered a flirt on tlH 
sures require(l to renùer such an acquisition island of Lochgorme which he commanded, 011 
available. lIe, tJu>refore, contrived so as to the 21st, and along with his son received a 
leave the punishment of the clan Donald to conditional assurance of his majesty's favour. 
the Campbells, who were already sufficiently Operations were commenced against Dunyveg 
obnoxious to the western clans, whilst he him- on Fehruary 1st, and shortly after Angus had 
self had the credit of procurin<r the liberation an interview with the lieutenant duriw r which 
of the hostages." 0 the latter showed that An!!Us had oeen lÏeceivell 
o 
Campbell of Calder and Sir Oliver Lambert, by Graham, upon which he promised to sur- 
commander of the Irish forces, did not effúct a render. On returning to the castle, however, 
junction till the 5th of January, 1615, and on he refused to implement his promis<" bei
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stigated to hold out apparently by CoIl ::Mac- 
Gillespic. Mter being again battered for some 
time, Angus and some of his followers at last 
surrendered unconditionally, CoIll\Iac-Gillespie 
contriving to lllake rus escape. Campbell took 
possession of the castle on the 3d February, 
ùispersed the forces of the rebels, and put to 
death a number of those who had deserted the 
siege; Angus himself was reserved for exami- 
nation by the Privy Council. In the course of 
the examination it came out clearly that the 
Earl of Argyle was the original promoter of the 
seizure of the castle, his purpose apparently 
being to ruin the clan Donald by urging them 
to rebellion; but this charge, as well as that 
3.gainst the Earl of Dunfermline, appears to 
have been smothered. 
During the early part of the year 1615, Coil 
Mac-Gillespie amI others of the clan Donald 
who had escaped, infested the western coasts, 
and committed many acts of piracy, being 
joined about the month of May by Sir James 
-:\Iacdonald, who had escaped from Edinburgh 
castle, where he had been lying for a long 
time under sentence of death. Sir James and 
his followers, now numbering several hundreds, 
after laying in a good supply of provisions, 
sailed towards Islay. The Privy Council were 
not slow in taking steps to repress the rebel- 
lion, although various circumstances occurred 
to thwart their intentions. Calder engaged to 
keep the castle of Dun
'Yeg against the rebels
 
and instructions were given to the various 
western gentlemen friendly to the government 
to defend the western coasts and islands. 
Large rewards were offered for the principal 
rebels. All the forces were enjoined to be 
at their appointed stations by the 6th of Jtùy, 
furnished with forty days' provisions, and with 
a sufficient number of boats, to enable them to 
act by sea, if necessary. 
Sir James :Macdonald, about the end of 
June, landing on Islay, managed by strat..'tgem 
to obtain possession of Dunyveg Castle, him- 
self and his followers appearing to have con- 
ducted themselves with great moderation. 
Dividing his force, which numbered about 400, 
into two bodies, with one of wruch he himself 
intended to proceed to Jura, the other, under 
Coil :i\fac-Gillespic, was destined for Kintyre, 
fur the purpose 
f encouraging the ancient 


followers of his family to assist him. In the 
beginning of July, Angus Oig and a number of 
his followers were tried and condemned, and 
executed immediately after. 
Various disheartening reports were now cir- 
culated as to the disaffection of Donald Gorme 
of Sleat, captain of the clan Ranald, Ruari 
-:\facleod of Harris, a.nd others; and that Hector 
:Maclean of Dowart, if not actually engaged in 
the rebellion, had announced, that if he was 
desired to proceed against the clan Donald, he 
would not be very earnest in the service. The 
militia of Ayr, Renfrew, Dumbarton, Eute, 
and Inverness were called out, and. a commis- 
sion was granted to the Marquis of Hamilton 
to keep the clan Donald out of Arran. 
The Privy Council had some time before 
trus urged the king to send down the Earl of 
Argyle from England-to which he had fled 
from rus numerous creditors-to act as lieu- 
tenant in suppressing the insurrection. After 
lllany delays, .Argyle, to whom full powers hall 
been given to. act as lieutenant, at length 
mustered his forces at Duntroon on Loch 
Crinan early in September. He issued a pro- 
clamation of pardon to all rebels who were 
willing to submit, and by means of spies ex- 
amined :Macdonald's camp, which had been 
pitched on the west coast of Kintyre, the num- 
ber of the rebels being ascertained to be about 
1,000 men. Argyle set himself so promptly 
and vigorously to crush the rebels, that Sir 
James Macdonald, who had been followed to 
Islay by the former, finding it impossihle either 
to resist the Lieutenant's forces, or to escape 
with his galleys to the north isles, desired from 
the earl a truce of four days, promising at the 
end of that time to surrender. Argyle would 
not acceùe to this request except on condition 
of Sir James giving up the two forts which he 
held; trus Sir J ames urged Coil J\Iae-Gillesl)ic 
to do, but he refused, although he sent secretly 
to Argyle a message that he was willing to 
comply with the earl's request. Argyle im- 
mediately sent a force against Sir James to 
surprise him, who, being warned of this by the 
natives, managed to make his escape to an 
island called Inchdaholl, on the coast of Ire- 
land, and never again returneù to the Hebrides. 
:Next day, Mac-Gillespic surrendered the two 
forts and his prisoners, upon assurance of his 
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own life and the lives of a few of his followers, 
n.t the same time trcacherously apprehending 
Imd delivering to Argyle, :Macfìe of Colonsay, 
one of the principal rebel leaders, and eighteen 
others. This conduct soon had many imita- 
tors, including ::\lacfie himself. 
Having delivered the forts in Islay to Camp- 
bell of Calder, and having executed a number 
of the leading rebels, Argyle proceeded to 
Kintyre, and crushed out all remaining seeds of 
insurrection there. :Many of the principal 
rebels, notwithstanding a diligent search, 
effected their escape, many of them to Ireland, 
Sir James Macdonald being sent to Spain by 
some Jesuits in Galway. The escape of so 
many of the principal rebels seems to have 
given the Council great dissatisfaction. Argyle 
carried on operations till the middle of Decem- 
ber 1615, refusing to dismiss the hired soldiers 
in the beginning of November, as he was 
ordered by the Council to do. He was com- 
pelled to disburse the pay, amounting to 
upwards of Æ7,000, for the extra month and a 
half out of his own pocket. 
"Thus," to use the words of our authority 
for the above details,9 "terminated the htst 
struggle of the once powerful clan Donald of 
Islay and Kintyre, to retain, froUl the grasp of 
the Camp bells, these ancient possessions of 
their tribe." 
Ever since the death of John Sinclair at 
Thurso, the Earl of Caithness used every means 
in his power to induce such of his country- 
men as were daring enough, to show their 
prowess and dexterity, by making incursions 
I into Sutherland or Strathnaver, for the pur- 
pose of annoying the vassals and depend- 
ants of the Earl of Sutherland and his ally, 
::\Iackay. Amongst others he often communi- 
cated on this subject with '\Villiam Kenneth- 
c:Jon, whose father, Kenneth Buidhe, had always 
been the principal instrument in the hands 
of Earl George in oppressing the people of 
his own country. For the furtherance of his 
plans he at last prevailed upon '\Villiam, who 
already stood rebel to the king in a criminal 
cause, to go into voluntary banishment into 
Strathnaver, and put himself lUlder the pro- 
tection of Mackay, to whom he was to pre- 
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tend that he had left Caithness to avoid any 
solicitations from the Earl of Caithness to 
injure the inhabitants of Strathnaver. To 
cover their designs they caused a report to be 
spread that '\Villiam l\Iac-Kenneth was to leave 
Caithness because he would not obey the orders 
of the earl to execute some designs against Sir 
Hobert Gordon, the tutor of Sutherland, amI 
Mackay, and when this false rumour harl 
been sufficiently spread, :Mac-Kenneth, and 
his brother John, and their dependants, fled 
into Strathnaver and solicited the favour and 
protection of :Mackay. The latter received 
them kindly; but as "\Yilliam and his party 
had been long addicted to robbery and theft, 
he strongly advised them to abstain from such 
practices in all time coming; and that they 
might not afterwards plead necessity as an 
excuse for continuing their depredations, he 
allotted them some lands to dwell on. After 
staying a month or two in Strathnaver, during 
which time they stole some cattle and horses 
out of Caithness, William received a private 
visit by night from Kenneth Buidhe, his 
father, who had been sent by the Earl of Caith- 
ness for the purpose of executing a contem- 
plated depredation in Sutherland, :Mackay 
was then in Sutherland on a visit to his uncle; 
ðir Robert Gordon, which being known to 
'\Villiam Mac-Kenneth, he resolved to enter 
Sutherland with his party, and carry off into 
Caithness all the booty they could collect. 
Being observed in the glen of Loth by some of 
the clan Gun, collecting cattle and horses, they 
were immediately apprehended, with the ex- 
ception of lain-Gar bh-:M ac-Chonald - J\1ac- )IllUr- 
chidh-J\1hoir, who, being a very resolute man, 
refused to surrender, and was in consequence 
killed. The prisoncrs were delivered to Sir 
Robert Gordon at Dornoch, who committed 
"\Villiam and his brother J olm to the castle of 
Dornoch for trial. In the meantime two of 
the principal men of :Mac-Kenneth's party 
were tried, convicted, and executed, and the 
remainder were allowed to return home on 
giving surety to keep the peace. This occur. 
rence took place in the month of January 
1616. 
The Earl of Caithness now finished his rest- 
less career of iniquity by the perpetration of a 
crime which, tnough trivial in its crusequf>ucf>s. 



II :\LtCIIIX.,TIONS OF THE EARL OF CAITHNESS. 
: was of 80 high! y a penal natnre in itself as to 
I bring his own life into jeopanly. As the cir- 
cumstances which led to the burning of the 
corn of '\Villiam Innes, a servant of Lord Forbes 
at Sanset in Caithness, and the discovery of 
the Earl of Caithness as instigator, are some- 
what curious, it is thought that a recital of 
them may not be here out of place. 
Among other persons who had suffered at 
the hands of the earl was his own kinsman, 
'\Villiam Sinclair of Dumbaith. After annoy- 
ing him in a variety of ways, the earl insti- 
gated his bastard brother, Henry Sinclair, and 
Kenneth Buidhe, to destroy and lay waste part 
of Dumbaith's lands, who, unable to resist, and 
lJeing in dread of personal risk, locked himself 
up in his house at Dunray, which they besieged. 
,\Yilliam Sinclair immediately applied to John, 
Earl of Sutherland, for assistance, who sent 
his friend :1\Iackay with a party to rescue Sin- 
clair from his perilous situation. :Mackay suc- 
ceeded, and carried Sinclair along with him 
I into Sutherland, where he remained for a timc, 
but he aftcrwards went to reside in 
roray, 
where he died. Although thus cruelly pcrse- 
cuted and forced to become an exile from his 
country by the Earl of Caithness, no entreaties 
could induce him to apply for redress, choosing 
rather to suffer himself than to see his relative 
punished. ,\Yilliam Sinclair was succeeded by 
his grandson, George Sinclair, who married a 
sister of Lord Forbes. Dy the persuasion of 
his wife, who was a mere tool in the hands 
of the Earl of Caithness, George Sinclair was 
induced to execute a deed of entail, by which, 
failing of heirs male of his own body, he left 
the whole of his lands to the earl. '\Vhen the 
earl had obtained this deed he bpgan to devise 
means to make away with Sinclair, and ac- 
tually persuaded Sinclair's wife to assist him 
in this nefarious design Having obtained 
notice of this conspiracy against his life, Sin- 
clair left Caithness and took up his residence 
with his brother-in-law, Lord :Forbes, who 
received him with great kindness and hospi- 
I II 
tality, and reprobated very strongly thc wicked 
conduct of his sister. Sinclair now recalled 
the entail in favour of the Earl of Caithness, 
and made a new deed hy which he conveyed 
his whole cstate to Lorù Forbes. George Sin- 
clair died soon after the cxccution of thc deed, 
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anù having lpft no issue, Lord Forbes took pos- 
session of his lands of Dunray and Dumbaith. 
Disappointed in his plalls to acquire Sinclair's 
property, the Earl of Caithness seized every 
opportunity of annoying Lord Forbes in his 
possessions, by oppressing his tenants and 
servants, in every possible way, under the pre- 
tence of discharging his duty as shenff, to 
which office he had been appointed by the Earl 
of Runtly, on occasion of his marriage with 
Huntly's sister. Complaints were made from 
time to time against the earl, on account of 
these proceedings, to the Privy Council of 
Scotland, which, in some measure, afforded 
redress; but to protect his tenants more efîcdu- 
ally, Lord Forbes took up a temporary resi- 
dence in Caithness, relying upon the aid of the 
house of Sutherland in case of need. 
As the Earl of Caithness was aware that any 
direct attack on Lonl Forbes would be properly 
resented, and as any enterprise undertaken by 
his own people wmùd be laid to his charge, 
howevcr cautious he might be in dealing with 
them, he fixed on the clan Gun as the fittest 
instruments for effecting his rlesigns against 
Lord Forbes. Besides being the most resolute 
men in Caithness, always ready to undertake 
any desperate action, they depended more upon 
the Earl of Sutherland and Mackay, from 
whom they held some lands, than upon the 
Earl of Caithness; a circumstance which the 
latter supposed, should the contemplated out- 
rages of the clan Gun ever become matter of 
inquiry, might throw the suspicion upon the 
two former as the silent instigators. Accord 
ingly, the earl opened a negotiation with John 
Gun, chief of the clan Gun in Caithness, amI 
with his brother, All'xander Gun, whose father 
he had hanged in the year 1586. In conse- 
quence of an invitation, the two brothers, along 
with Alexander Gun, their cousin-german, re 
paired to Castle Sinclair, where they met the 
earl. The earl did not at first divulge his 
plans to all the party; but taking Alexander 
Gun, thc cousin, aside, he pointed out to him 
the injury he alleged he had sustained, in con- 
sequence of LorJ Forbes having obtained a 
footing in Caithness,-that he could no longer 
submit to the indignity shown him by a stral1- 
ger,-that he had made choice of him (GUll) to 
un(lertakc a picce of sf>Tvice for him, on pel'- 
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forming which he would reward him most 
amply; and to secure compliance, the carl de- 
sired him to remember the many favours he had 
already received from him, and how well he 
had treated him, promising, at the same time, to 
show him even greater kindness in time coming. 
Alexander thereupon promised to serve the earl, 
though at the hazard of his life; but upon being 
interrogated by the earl whether he would 
undertake to burn the corn of Sanset, belong- 
ing to 'Villiam Innes, a servant of Lord Forbes, 
Gun, who had never imagined that he was to 
be employed in such an ignoble affair, expressed 
the greatest astonishment at the proposal, and 
refused, in the most peremptory and indignant 
manner, to undertake its execution; yet, to 
satisfy the earl, he told him that he would, at 
his command, undertake to assassinate 'Yilliam 
Innes,-an action which he considered less 
criminal and dishonourable, and more becom- 
ing a gentleman, than burning a quantity of 
corn! Finding him obdurate, the earl enjoined 
him to secrecy. 
The earl next applied to the two brothers, 
John and Alexander, with whom he did not 
find it so difficult to treat. They at first hesi- 
tated with some firmness in undertaking the 
business on which the earl was so intent; and 
they pleaded an excuse, by saying, that as 
justice was then more strictly eÀecuted in 
Scotland than formerly, they could not expect 
to escape, as they had no place of safety to re- 
treat to after the crime was committed; as a 
proof of which they instance!l the cases of the 
clan Donald and the clan Gregor, two races of 
people much more powerful than the clan Gun, 
who had been brought to the brink of ruin, awl 
almost annihilated, under the authority of the 
laws. The earl replied, that as soon as they 
should perform the service for him he woulcl 
send them to the western isles, to some of his 
acquaintances and friends, with whom they 
might remain till Lord Forbes and he were 
reconciled, when he would obtain their pardon; 
that in the meantime he would profess, in 
public, to be their enemy, but that he would be 
their friend s('cretly, and permit them to fre- 
quent Caithness without danger. Alexander 
Gtm, overcome at last hy the entreaties of the 
parl, reluctantly consented to his request, and 
going into Sanset, in the deall of niqht, with 


two accomplices, set fire to all the c. rn stacks 
which were in the barn-yard, belonging to 
William Innes, and which were in consequence 
consumed. This affair occurred in the month 
of November, 1615. The Earl of Caithness 
immediately spread a report through the whole 
country that )Iackay's tenants had committed 
this outrage, but the deception was of short 
duration. 
It may be here noticed that John, sixth Earl 
of Sutherland, died in September, 1615, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, John, a boy 
six years old, to whom Sir Robert Gordon, his 
uncle, was appointed tutor. 
Sir Robert Gordon, having arrived in the 
north of Scotland, from England, in the month 
of December following, resolved to probe the 
matter to the bottom, not merely on account 
of his nephew, :Mackay, whose mcn were sus- 
pected, but to satisfy Lord Forbes, who was 
now on friendly terms with the house of Suth- 
erland; but the discovery of the perpetrators 
soon became an easy task, in consequence of a 
quarrel among the clan Gun themselves, the 
members of which upbraided one another as 
the authors of the fire-raising. Alexander Gun, 
the cousin of Alexander Gun, the real criminal, 
thereupon fled fr.cm Caithness, and sent some 
of his friends to Sir Robert Gordon and Donald 
l\Iackay with these proposals :-that if they 
would receive him into favour, and secure him 
from danger, he would confess the whole cir- 
cumstances, and reveal the authors of the con- 
flagration, and that he would declare the whole 
before the Privy Council if required. On 
receiving this proposal, Sir Robert Gordon 
appointed Alexander Gun to meet him pri- 
vately at Helmsdale, in the house of Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon, brother of Sir Robert. A meet- 
ing was accordingly held at the place appointed, 
at which Sir Rohert and his friends agreed to 
do everything in their power to preserve Gun's 
life; and Mackay promised, moreover, to give 
him a possession in Strathie, where his father 
had formerly lived. 
'Vheli the Earl of Caithness heard of Alex- 
ander Gun's flight into Sutherland he became 
greatly alarmelliest Alexander should reveal the 
affair of Sanset; and anticipating such a result, 
the earl gave out everywhere that Sir Robert 
Gordon, 
rackay, and Sir Alexander Gordon, 
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hall hired some of the clan Gun to accuse 
him of having burnt "\Villiam Innes's corn. 
J;ut this artifice was of no avail, for as soon as 
Lord Forbes received notice from 
ir Robert 
Gordon of the circumstances related by Alex- 
ander Gun, he immediately cited John Gun 
and his brother Alexander, and their accom- 
plices, to appear for trial at Edinburgh, on the 
2d April, 1616, to answer to the charge of 
burning the corn at Sanset; and he also sum- 
moned. the Earl of Caithness, as sheriff of that 
county, to deliver them up for trial. John 
Gun, thinking that the best course he cOlùd 
pursue under present circumstances was to fol- 
low the example of his cousin, Alexander, sent 
a message to Sir Alexander Gordon, desiring 
an interview with him, which being granted, 
they met at K avidale. John Gun then offered 
to reveal everJTthing he knew concerning the 
fire, on condition that his life should be spared; 
but Sir Alexander observed that he could come 
under no engagement, as he was lUlcertain how 
the king and the council might view such a 
proceeding; but he promised, that a8 J olm had 
not been an actor in the business, but a witness 
only to the arrangement between his brother 
and the Earl of Caithness, he wOlùd do what 
he cOlùd to save him, if he went to Erlinburgh 
in compliance with the summons. 
In this state of matters, the Earl of Caith- 
ness wrote to the 
Iarquis of Huntly, accusing 
Sir Robert Gordon and :Mackay of a design to 
bring him within the reach of the law of trea- 
son, and to injure the honour of his house by 
slandering him with the burning of the corn at 
San set. The other party told the marquis that 
they coulcl not refuse to assist Lord Forbes in 
fimling out the persons who had burned the corn 
at Sanset, but that they had never imagined 
that the earl would have acted SO base a part 
as to become an accomplice in such a criminal 
act; and farther, that as )racka
T's men were 
challenged with the deed, they certainly were 
entitle(l at least to clear },[ackay's people from 
the charge by endeavouring to find out the male- 
II factors,-in all which they considered they had 
done the earl no wrong. The ::\Iarq uis of 
Huntly did not fail to write the Earl of Caith- 
ness the answer he had receive(l from Sir Ro- 
bert Gordon and )Iackay, which grieved him 
{'xceedingly, as he was too well aware of the 


consequences which woul<l follow if the prose- 
cution of the Guns was persevered in. 
At the time appointed for the trial of the 
Guns, Sir Robert Gordon, :Mackay, and Lord 
Forbes, with all his friends, went to Edin- 
burgh, and upon their arrival they entreated 
the council to prevent a remission in favour of 
the Earl of Caithness from passing the signet 
until the affair in hand was tried; a request 
with which the council complied. The Earl 
of Caithness did not appear; but he sent his 
son, Lord Berridale, to Edinburgh, along with 
John GUll and all those persons who had been 
summoned by Lord }'orbes, with the exception 
of Alexander Gun and his two accompli/"es. 
Re alleged as his reason for not sending them 
that they were not his men, being :i\fackay's 
own tenants, and dwelling in Dilred, the pro- 
perty of :Mackay, which was held by him off 
the Earl of Sutherland, who, he alleged, was 
bound to present the three persons alluded to. 
But the lords of the council would not admit 
of this excuse, and again reqlúred Lord Berri- 
dale and his father to present the three culprits 
before the court on the 10th June following, 
because, although they had possessions in Dil- 
red, they had also lands from the Earl of Caith- 
ness on which they usually resided. Besides, 
the deed was committed in Caithness, of which 
the earl was sheriff, on which account also he 
was bOlmd to apprehend them. Lord Berri- 
dale, whose character was quite the reverse of 
that of his father, apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of a trial, now offerell satisfaction in 
his father's name to Lord Forbes if he would 
stop the prosecution; but his lordship refused 
to do anything without the previous advice and 
consent of Sir Robert Gordon and Mackay, who, 
upon being conswted, cause(l articles of agree- 
ment to be drawn up, which were presented 
to Lonl Berridale by neutral persons for his 
acceptance. Re, however, considering the con- 
ditions sought to be imposed upon his father 
too hard, rejected them. 
In eonsequence of the refusal of Lord Bcrri- 
dale to accede to the terms pruposc<l, .T ohn Gun 
was apprehemled by one of the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, on the application of Lord Forbes, 
and committed a prisoner to the jail of that 
city. Gun thereupon requested to see Sir 
Robert Gordon and )[ackay, whom he entreated I 
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to use their influence to procure him his 
liberty, promising to declare everything he 
knew of the business for which he was 
prosecuted before the lords of the council. 
Sir Robert Gordon and l\fackay then deliber- 
ated with Lord Forbes and Lord Elphinston 
on the subject, and they all four promised 
faithfully to Gun to do everything in their 
power to save him, and that they would 
thenceforth maintain and defend him and his 
cousin, Alexander Gun, against the Earl of 
Caithness or any person, as long as they 
had reason and equity on their side; besides 
which, l\fackay promised him a liferent lease 
of the lands in Strathie to compensate for his 
possessions in Caithness, of wl1Ïch he would, 
of course, be deprived by the earl for revealing 
the latter's connexion with the the-raising at 
Sanset. John Gtm was accordingly examined 
the following day by the lords of the council, 
when he confessed that the Earl of Caithness 
made his brother, Alexander Gun, burn the 
corn of Sanset, and that the affair had been 
proposed and discussed in his presence. Alex- 
ander Gun, the cousin, was examined also at 
the same time, and stated the same circum- 
stances precisely as JOIlll Gun had done. 
After examination, J 01111 and Alexander were 
again committed to prison. 
As neither the Earl of Caithness nor his son, 
Lord BelTirlale, complied ,,-ith the commands 
of the council to deliver up 
\lexander Gun and 
his accomplices in the month of June, they 
were both outlawed and denounced rebels; and 
were summonerl and charged by Lord Forbes to 
appear personally at Edinburgh in the month 
of .T uly immediately following, to ans"Ter to the 
charge of causing the corn of Sanset to be burnt. 
This fixed determination on the part of Lord 
Forbes to bring the earl and his son to trial 
had the effect of altering their tone, and they 
now earnestly entreated him and Mackay to 
agree to a reconciliation on any terms; but 
they declined to enter into any arrangement 
until they had constùted Sir Robert Gordon. 
After obtaining Sir Robert'A consent, and a 
written statement of the conditions which he 
refJ.uired from the Earl of Caithness in behalf of 
his nephew, the Earl of Sutherland, the parties 
entered into a final agreement in the month of 
.Tllly,lGlG. The priu('ipal heads ofthe contract, 


which was afterwards recorded in the books of 
council and session, were as follows:- That 
all civil actions between the parties should be 
settled by the mediation of common friends,- 
that the Earl of Caithness and his son should 
pay to Lord Forbes and Mackay the sum of 
20,000 merks Scots moneJT,-that all quarrels 
and criminal actions should be mutually for- 
given, and partiClùarly, that the Earl of Caith- 
ness and all his friends should forgive and 
remit the slaughter at Thurso -that the Earl 
of Caithness and his son should renaunce for 
themselves and their heirs all jurisdiction, 
criminal or civil, within Sutherland or Strath- 
navel', and any other jurisdiction 'which they 
should thereafter happen to acquire over any 
lands lying within the diocese of Caithness 
then pertaining, or which should afterwards 
belong, to the Earl of Sutherland, or his heirs, 
-that the Earl of Caithness should deliver 
Alexander Gun and his accomplices to Lord 
Forbes,-that the earl, his son, and their heirs, 
should never thenceforth contend with the 
Earl of Sutherland for precedency in parlia- 
ment or priority of place,-that the Earl of 
Caithness and his son, their fricnrls and tenants, 
should keep the peace in time coming, under 
the penalty of great sums of money, and should 
never molest nor trouble the tenants of the 
Earl of Sutherland and Lord Forbes,-that 
the Earl of Caithness, his son, or their friends, 
f':hould not receive nor harbour any fugitives 
from Sutherland or Strathnaver,-and that 
there should be good friendship and amity 
kept amongst them in all time to corne. 
r n consequence of this agreement, the two 
sons of Kenneth Buy, ,Yilliam and .Tohn be- 
fore-mentioned, were delivered to Lord Berri- 
dale, who gave security for their keeping the 
peace; and J olm Gun and Alexander his 
cousin were released, and delivered to Lord 
Forbes and l\f
ckay, who gave surety to the 
lords of the council to present them for trial 
whenever required; and as the Earl of Caith- 
ness had deprived them of their possessions in 
Caithness on account of the discovery they had 
made, Mackay, who had lately been knighted 
hy the king, gave them lands in Shathnaver 
as he had promised. Matters being thus set- 
tled, Lord Berridale presented himself bp- 
fore the court at Edinhurgh to abide Lis 
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trial; but no person of course appearing against 
him, the trial was postponed. The Earl of 
Caithness, however, failing to appear, the diet 
against him was continued till the 28th of 
August following. 
Although the king was well pleased, on ac- 
count of the peace which such an adjustment 
wOlùd produce in his northern dominions, with 
the agreement which had been entered into, 
and the proceedings which followed thereon, 
all of which were made known to him by tlle 
Privy Council; yet, as the passing over such 
a flagrant act as wilful fire-raising, without 
punishment, might prove pernicious, he wrote 
a letter to the Privy Council of Scotland, 
commanding them to prosecute, with all sever- 
ity, those who were guilty of, or accessory to, 
the crime. Lord Berridale was thereupon 
apprehended on suspicion, and committed a 
prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh; and his 
father, perceiving the detelmination of the 
king to prosecute the authors of the fire, again 
declined to appear for trial on the appointed 
day, on which account he was again outlawed, 
and declared a rebel as the guilty author. 
In this extremity Lord Berridale had rewurse 
to Sir Robert Gordon, then resident at court, 
for his aid. He wrote him. a letter, entreating 
him that, as all controversies were no,v settled, 
he would, in place of an enemy become a faithful 
friend,-that for his own part, he, Lord Berri- 
dale, ha(l been always innocent of the jars and 
dissensions which had happened between the 
two families,-that he was also innocent of the 
crime of which he was charged,-and that he 
wished his majesty to be informed by Sir Ro- 
bert of these circumstances, hoping that he 
would order him to be released from confine- 
ment. Sir Robert answered, that he had long 
desired a perfect agreement between the houses 
of Sutherland and Caithness, which he would 
endeavour to maintain during his administra- 
tion in Sutherland,-that he wOlùd intercede 
with the king in behalf of his lordship to the 
utmost of his power,-that all disputes being 
now at an end, he wOlùd be his faithful friend, 
-that he had a very different opinion of his 
disposition from that he entertained of his 
father, the earl; and he concluded by entreat- 
ing him to be careful to preserve the friendship 
which had been now commenced between them. 
I. 


As the king ulllierstood that Lord Derridale 
was supposed to be innocent of tlle crime with 
which he and his father stood chårged, and as 
he could not, without a verdict against Berri- 
dale, proceed against the family of Caithness 
by forfeiture, in consequence of his lordship 
having been infeft many years before in his 
father's estate; his majesty, on the earnest 
entreaty of the then bishop of Ross, Sir Robert 
Gordon, and Sir James Spence of 'V ormistoun, 
was pleased to remit and forgive the crime on 
the following conditions:-1st. That the Earl 
of Caithness and his son should give satisfac- 
tion to their creditors, who were constantly 
annoying his majesty with clamours against 
the earl, and craving justice at his hands. 2d. 
That the Earl of Caithness, with consent of 
Lord Berridale, should freely renounce ana 
resign perpetually, into the hands of his ma- 
jesty, the heritable sheriffship a.nd justiciary of 
Caithness. 3d. That the Earl of Caithness 
should deliver the three criminals who had 
burnt the corn, that public justice might be 
satisfied upon them, as a terror and example 
to others. 4th, That the Earl of Caithness, 
with consent of Lord Berridale, should give 
and resign in perpetuum to the bishop of 
Caithness, the house of Strabister, with as 
many of the feu lands of that bishopric as 
should amount to the yearly value of two 
thousand merks Scots money, for the purpose 
of augmenting the income of the bishop, which 
was at that time small in consequence of the 
greater part of his lands being in the hands of 
the earl. Commissioners were sent down 
from London to Caithness in October 1616, to 
see that these conditions were complied with. 
The second and last conditions were imme- 
diately implemented; and as the earl and his 
son promised to give satisfaction to their 
creditors, and to do everything in their power 
to apprehend the burners of the corn, the lat- 
ter was released from the castle of Edinburgh, 
and directions were given for drawing up a 
remission and pardon to the Earl of Caithness. 
Lord Berrid.ale, however, had scarcely been 
relea.sed from the castle, when he was again 
imprisoned within the jail of Edinburgh, at 
the instance of Sir .T ames Home of Cowden- 
knowes, his cousin german, who had become 
surety for him and his father to their crcclitorf.1 
R 


. 
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for large sums of money. The earl himself 
narrowly escaped the fate of his son and retired 
to Caithness, but his creditors had sufficient 
interest to prevent his remission from passing 
till they should be satisfied. 'Vith conscnt of 
the creditors the council of Scotland gave him 
a personal protection, from time to time, to 
enable him to come to Edinburgh for the pur- 
pose of settling with them, but he made no 
a.rrangement, and returned privately into Caith- 
ness before the expiration of the ,c
'Ilpprsedere 
which had been granted him, leaving his son 
to suffer all the miseries of a prison. After 
enduring a captivity of five yeari'>, Lord Berri- 
dale was released from prison by the good 
offices of the Earl of Enzie, and put, for behoof 
of himself, and his own and his father's credi- 
tors, iu possession of the family estates from 
which his father was driven by Sir Robert 
Gordon acting under a royal warrant, a just 
punishment for the many enormities of a long 
and misspent life. 1 
Desperate as the fortunes of the Earl of 
Caithness were even previous to the disposal 
of his estates, he most unexpectedly found an 
any in Rir Donald Mackay, who had taken 
offence at Sir Robert Gordon, and who, heing a 
man of quick resolution and of an inconstant 
disposition, determined to f(ÌrR
e the house of 
Sutherland, and to ingratiate himself with the 
Earl of Caithness. He alleged various cause's 
of discontent as a reason for his conduct, one 
of the chief being connected with pecuniary 
considerations; for having, as he alleged, 
burdened his estates with debts incurrerl for 
some years past in following the house of 
Sutherland, he thought that, in time coming, he 
might, by procuring the favour of the Earl of 
Caitlmess, turn the same to his own advantage 
and that of his countrymen. Moreover, as he 
had neen indlH'pd to his own prejudice to grant 
certain life-rent tacks of the lands of 8trathie 
and Dilred to John and Alexander Gun, and 
others of the clan Gun for revealing the affair 
of Sanset, he thought that b
T joining the Earl 
of Caithness, these might be destroyed, by 
which means he wOlùd get bark his lands 
which he meant to convey to his brother, John 
1f ackay, as a portion; and he, moreover, 


1 Sir R. Gorc1on, p. 3
9. ct BC/}. 


expected that the earl would give him and his 
countrymen some possessions in Caithnpss. 
But the chief ground of discontent on the part 
of Sir Donald 
fackay was an action brought 
against him and Lord Forbes before the court 
of session, to recover a contract entered into 
between the last Earl of Sutherland and :\Iac- 
kaJ", in the year 1613, relative to their marches 
and other matters of f'ontroversy, which being I 
considered by )fackay as prejudicial to him, 
he had endeavoured to get destro
"ed throu
h 
the agenf'Y of some persons about Lord Forbf's, 
into whose keeping the deed had been intrusted. 
After brooding over these subjects of discon- 
tent for some years, :l\Iackay, in the year 1618, 
suddenly resolved to break with the house of 
Sutherland, and to form an alliance with the 
Earl of Caithness, who had long borne a mortal I 
enmity at that family. Accordingly, ::l\Iackay 
sent John Sutherland, his cousin-german, into 
Caithness to request a private conference with 
the earl in any part of Caithness he might 
appoint. This offer was too tempting to be 
rejected by the earl, who expected, by a recon- 
ciliation with Sir Donald Mackay, to turn the 
same to his own personal gratification and 
advantage. In the first place, he hoped to 
revenge himself llpon the clan Gun, who were 
his principal enemies, and upon Sir DonaM 
himself, by detaching him from his f;uperior, 
the Earl of Sutherland, and from the friendship 
of his uncles, who had always supported him 
in :1.11 his difficulties. In the second place, he 
expected that, by alienating Mar kay from the 
duty and affection he owed the house of Suther- 
land, that he would weaken his power and 
influence. And lastly, he trusted that l\fackay 
would not only be prevailed upon to discharge 
his own part, but would also persuade Lord 
Forbes to discharge his share of the sum of 
20,000 merks Scots, which he and his son, 
Lord TIerridale, had become bound to pay them, 
on account of the burning at San!SPt. 
The Earl of Caithness having at once agreed 
to Mackay's proposal, a meeting was held by 
appointment in the neighbourhood of Dunra
', 
in the parish of Reay, in Caithness. The 
parties met in the night-time, accompanied each 
by three men only. After much discussion, awl 
various conferences, which were continued for 
two or three days, they rpsolved to destroy the 
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clan Gun, and particlùarly John Gun, and 

\.1exander his cousin. To please the earl, 

Iackay lmdertook to despatch these last, as 
they were obnoxious to him, on account of the 
part they had taken against him, in revealing 
the burning at San set. They persuarled them- 
selves that the house of Sutherland would 
defend the clan, as they were bound to ùo 
by their promise, and that that house would 
be thus drawn into some snare. To confirm 
their frienrlship, the earl and Mackay arranged 
that John l\Iackay, the only brother of Sir 
Donald, shoulrl malTY a niece of the earl, a 
daughter of James Sinclair of :Murkle, who 
was a mortal enemy of all the clan Gun. Hav- 
ing thus planned the line of conduct they were 
to follow, they parted, after swearing to con- 
tinue in perpetual friendship. 
.Y otwithstanding the private way in which 
the meeting was held, accounts of it immedi- 
ately spread through the kingdom; and every 
person wondered at the motives which could 
induce Sir Donald :\Iackay to take such a step 
so unadvisedly, without the knowledge of his 
uncles, Sir Robert and Sir Alexander Gordon, 
or of Lord Forbes. The clan Gun receiving 
secret intelligence of the design upon them, 
from different friendly quarters, retired into 
Sutherland. The clan were astonished at :Mac- 
kay's conduct, as he had promised, at Edin- 
burgh, in presence of Lords Forbes and Elph- 
ingston and Sir Robert Gordon, in the year 
1616, to be a perpetual friend to them, and 
chiefly to John Gun and to his cousin Alex- 
ander. 
Mter Uackay returned from Caithness, he 
sent his cousin-german, Angus :Mackay of Big- 
house, to Sutherland, to acquaint his uncles, 
who had received notice of the meeting, that 
his object in meeting the Earl of Caithness was 
for his own personal benefit, and that nothing 
had been done to their prejudice. Angus 
Mackay met Sir Robert Gordon at Dunrobin, 
to whom he delivered his kinsman's message, 
which, he said, he hoped Sir Robert would 
take in good part, adding that Sir Donald 
would show, in presence of both his uncles, that 
the clan Gun had failed in duty and fidelity to 
him and the house of Sutherland, since they had 
rpvealed the burning; and therefore, that if his 
uncles would not forsake John Gun, and some 


others of the clan, he wOlùd adhere to tlH'l1l no 
longer. Sir l{obert Gordon returned a verbal 
answer by Angus Mackay, that when Sir I 
Donald came in person to Dunrobin to clear 
himself, as in duty he was bound to do, he 
would thpn accept of his excuse, and not till 
then. And he at the Ramo time wrote a letter 
to Sir Donald, to the effect that for his own 
(Sir Robert's) part, he did not much rpgard 

Iackay's secret journey to Caithness, and his 
reconciliation with Earl George, without his 
knowledge or the advice of Lord Forbes; and 
that, however unfavourable the world might 
construe it, he would endeavour to colour it in 
the best way he could, for :Mackay's own 
credit. He desired ::l\Iackay to consider that a 
man's reputation was exceedingly tender, and 
that if it were once blemished, though wrong- 
fully, there wOlùd still some blot remain, be- 
cause the greater part of the world wmùd 
always incline to speak the worst; that what- 
ever had been arranged in that journey, between 
him and the Earl of Caithness, beneficial to 
'Mackay and not prejudicial to the house of 
Sutherland, he should be always ready to assist 
him therein, although concluded without his 
consent. As to the clan Gun, he cmùù not 
with honesty or credit abandon them, and par- 
ticularly John and his cousin Alexander, until 
tried an
 found guilty, as he had promised 
faithfully to be their friend, for revealing the 
affair of Sanset; that he had made them this 
promise at the earnest desire and entreaty of 
Sir Donald himself; that the house of Suther- 
land did always esteem their truth and con- 
stancy to be their greatest jewel; and seeing 
that he and his brother, Sir Alexander, were 
almost the only branches of it then of age or 
man's estate, they would endeavour to prove 
true and constant wheresoever they did possess 
friendship; and that neither the house of 
Sutherland, nor any greater house whereof 
they had the honour to be descended, shmù( 1 
have the least occasion to be ashamed of them 
in that respect; that if Sir Donald had quar- 
relled or challenged the clan Gun, before going 
into Caithness and his arrangement with Earl 
George, the clan might have been suspected; 
but he saw no reason to forsake them until 
they were found guilty of some great offence. 
Sir Ro 1)ert Gordon, therefore, actmg as tutor 
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for his nephew, took the clan Gun under his 
immediate protection, with the exception of 
Alexander Gun, the burner of the corn, and 
his accomplices. J olm Gun thereupon de- 
manded a trial before his friends, that they 
might hear what Sir Donald had to lay to his 
charge. John and his kinsmen were acquitted, 
and declared innocent of any offence, either 
against the house of Sutherlanù or 1rackay, 
since the fact of the burning. 
Sir Donald Mackay, dissatisfied with this 
result, went to Edinburgh for the purpose of 
obtaining a commission against the clan Gun 
from the council, for old crimes committed by 
them before his majesty had left Scotland for 
England; but he was successfully opposed in 
tIus by Sir Robert Gordon, who wrote a letter 
to the Lord-Chancellor and to the Earl of 
Melrose, afterwards Earl of Haddington and 
Lord Privy Seal, showing that the olJject of 
Sir Donald, in asking such a commission, was 
to break the king's peace, and to breed fresh 
troubles in Caithness. Disappointed in this 
attempt, Sir Donald returned home to Strath- 
naver, and, in the month of April, 1618, he 
went to Draill, in Caithness, where he met the 
earl, with whom he continued three nights. 
On this occasion they agreed to despatch Alex- 
I ander Gun, the burner of the corn, lest Lord 
:Forbes should request the earl to deliver him 
up; and they hoped that, in consequence of 
such an occurrence, the tribe might be ensnared. 
Before parting, the earl delivered to Mackay 
some old writs of certain lands in Strathnaver 
and other places within the diocese of Caith- 
ness, which belonged to Sir Donald's prede- 
cessors; by means of which the earl thought 
he would put Sir Donald by the ears with his 
uncles, expecting him to bring an action against 
the Earl of Sutherland, for the warrandice of 
Strathnaver, and thus free himself from the 
superiority of the Earl of Sutherland. 
Shortly after this meeting was held, Sir 
Donald entered Sutherland privately, for the 
purpose of capturing .Tohn Gun; but, after 
lurking two nights in Golspie, watching Gun, 
withuut effect, he was discovered by Adam 
{}ordon of Kilca lmkill, a trusty dependant of 
the house of Sutherland, and thereupon re- 
lurnetl to his country. In the meantime the 
Earl of Caithness, who sought every oppor- 


tu nity to quarrel with the house of Suther- 
Ian i, endeavoured to pick a quarrel with Sir 
Ale
Rnder Gordon about some sheilings which 
he alleged the latter's servants had erected 
beyond the marches between Torrish, in Strath- 
ully, and the lands of Berridale. The dispute, I 
however, came to nothing. 
'\Vhen Sir Robert Gorùon heard of these 
occurrences in the north, he returned home 
from Edinburgh, where he had been for some 
time; and, on his return, he visited the Marquis 
of Huntly at Strathbogie, who advised him to I 
lJe on his guard, as he had received notice from 
the Earl of Caithness that Sir Donald meant 
to create some disturbances in Sutherland. 
The object the earl llad in view, in acquaint- 
ing the marquis with :Mackay's intentions, was 
to screen himself from any imputation of being 
concerned in Mackay's plans, although he fa- 
voured them in secret. As soon as t1ir Robert 
Gordon was informed of Mackay's intentions he 
hastened to Sutherland; but before his arrival 
there, Sir Donald had entered Strathully with ' 
a body of men, in quest of Alexander Gun, the 
burner, against whom he had obtained letters 
of caption. He expected that if he could find 
Gun in Stratluùly, where the clan of that 
name chiefly dwelt, they, and particularly 
.Tohn Gun, would protect Alexander, and t11at 
in consequence he would ensnare John Gun 
and his tribe, and bring them within the reach 
of the law, for having resisted the lung's 
authority; but l\Iackay was disappointEd in 
his f'xpectations, for Alexal1Ller Gun escaped. 
anù none of the clan GUll made the least 
movement, not knowing how Sir Robert Gor- 
don was affected towards Alexander Gun. 
In entering Strathully, without acquainting 
his uncles of his intention, Sir Donald had 
acted improperly, and contrary to his duty, as 
the vassal of the house of Sutherland: but, not 
satisfied with this trespass, he went to Badin- 
loch, and there apprehended 'Villiam l\I'Corkill, 
one of the clan GUll, and carried him along 
with him towards Strathnaver, on the groun(l 
that he had favoured the escape of Alexander 
Gun; but l\PCorkill pscaped while his keepers 
were asleep, and went to Dunrobin, where he 
met Sir Alexander Gordon, to whom he related 
the circumstance. 
Hl.aring that Sir Ronert Gordon was npon 
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his journey to Sutherland, :\Iackay left Badin- 
I loch in haste, and went privately to the parish 
of Culmaly, taking up his residence in Golspie- 
tour with John Gordon, younger of Embo, till 
he should learn in what manner Sir Robert 
would act towards him. Mackay, perceiving 
that his presence in Golspietour was likely to 
lead to a tumult among the people, sent his 
men home to Strathnaver, and went himself 
the following day, taking only one man along 
with him, to Dunrobin castle, where he met 

ir Robert Gordon, who received him kindly 
according to his usual manner; and after Sir 
Robert had opened his mind very freely to 
him on the bad course he was pursuing, he 
began to talk to him about a reconciliation 
with John Gun; but Sir Donald 'would not 
hear of any accommodation, and after staying a 
few days at Dunrobin, returned home to his 
own country. 
Sir Donald :Mackay, perceiving the danger 
I in which he had placed himself, and seeing 
that he could put no reliance on the hollow 
and inconstant friendship of the Earl of Caith- 
I ness, became desirous of a reconciliation with 
I his uncles, and with this view he offered 
I to refer all matters in dispute to the arbitra- 
ment of friends, and to make such satisfaction 
for his offences as they might enjoin. As Sir 
Robert Gordon still had a kindly feeling 
towards Mackay, and as the state in which the 
affairs of the house of Sutherland stood during 
, the minority of his nephew, the earl, cOlùd not 
conveniently admit of following out hostile 
measures against :l\Iackay, Sir Robert embraced 
his offer. The parties, therefore, met at Tain, 
and matters being discussed in presence of Sir 
Alexander Gordon of N avidale, George Monroe 
of l\Iilntoun, and John Monroe of Leamlair, 
they adjudged that Sir Donald should send 
Angus Mackay of Bighouse, and three gentle- 
men of the Slaight-ean-A berigh, to Dunrobin, 
there to remain prisoners during Sir Robert's 
pleasure, as a punishment for apprehending 
\Yilliam l\I'Corkill at Badinloch. Mter set- 
tling some other matters of little moment, the 
parties agreed to hold another meeting for 
adjusting all remaining questions, at Elgin, in 
the month of June of the following year, 1619. 
Sir Donald wished to include Gordon of Embo 
.1.00 others of his friends in Sutherland in this 


arrangement; but as they were vassals of the 
house of Sutherland, Sir Robert would not 
allow l\Iackay to treat for them. 
In the month of Kovcmber, 1618, a disturb- 
ance took place in consequence of a quarrel 
between George, Lord Gordon, Earl of Enzie, 
and Sir Lauchlan Macintosh, chipf of the clan 
Chattan, which arose out of the following cir- 
cumstances:-\'nen the earl went into Loch- 
aber, in the year 1613, in pursuit of the clan 
Cameron, he requested Macintosh to accom- 
pany him, both on accOlmt of his being the 
vassal of the 
Iarquis of Huntly, the earl's 
father, and also on account of the ancient 
enmity which had always existed between the 
clan Chattan and clan Cameron, in consequence 
of the latter keeping forcible possession of cer- 
tailllands belonging to the former in Lochaber 
To induce Macintosh to join him, the ear1 
promised to dispossess the clan Cameron of 
the lands belonging to Macintosh, and to 
restore him to the possession of them; but, by 
advice of the laird of Grant, his father-in-law, 
who was an enemy of the house of Huntly, he 
declined to accompany the earl in his expedi- 
tion. The earl was greatly displeased at l\Iac- 
intosh's refusul, which afterwards led to some 
disputes between them. A few years after the 
date of this expedition-in which the earl sub- 
dued the clan Cameron, and took their chief 
prisoner, whom he imprisoned at Inverness ill 
the year 1614-1\Iacintosh obtained a commis- 
sion against Macronalcl, younger of Keppoch, 
and his brother, Donald Glass, for laying waste 
his lands in Lochaber; and, having collected 
all his ftiends, he entered Lochaber for the 
purpose of apprehending them, but, being un- 
successful in his attcmpt, he returned home. 
As Macintosh conceived that he had a right to 
the services of all his clan, some of whom 
were tenants and dependants of the Marquis 
of Huntly, he ordered these to follow him, and 
compelled such of them as were refractory to 
accompany him into Lochaber. This proceed- 
ing gave offence to the Earl of Enzie, who 
summoned Macintosh before the lords of the 
Privy Council for having, as he asserted, ex- 
ceeded his commission. He, moreover, got 
Macintosh's commission recalled, and obtained 
a new commission in his own favour from the 
lords of the council. under which he invarlf'd 
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Lochaber, and expelled Macronald and his 
brother Donald from that country. 
As Macintosh held certain lands from the 

arl and his father for services to be done, 
\V hich the earl alleged had not been performed 
by Macintosh agreeably to the tenor of his 
titles, the earl brought an action against Mac- 
intosh in the y
ar 1618 fur evicting these 
lands, on the ground of his not having imple- 
mented the conditions on which he held them. 
And, as the earl had a right to the tithes of 
Cullodl'll, which belonged to Macintosh, he 
served him, at the same time, with an inhibition, 
prohibiting him to dispose of these tithes. As 
the time for tithing drew near, :\faeintosh, by 
advice of the clan Kenzie and the Grants, 
cil'culated a report that he intended to oppose 
the earl in 
ny attempt he might make to take 
possession of the tithes of Culloden in kind, 
because such a practice had never ù('fore been 
in use, and that he would try the issue of all 
action of spuilzie, if brought against him. 
Although the earl was much incensed at such 
3. threat 011 the part of his own vassal, yet, 
being a privy counsellor, and desirous of 
ahowing a good example in keeping the peace, 
he abstained from enforcing his right; but, 
having forlllCl'ly obtained a decree against 
Iac- 
intosh for the value of the tithes of the pre- 
ceding years, he sent two messengers-at-arms 
to poind and distrain the crops upon the 
ground undt>l' that warrant. The messengers 
were, however, resisted by :Macintosh's servants, 
and forced to desist from the execution of their 
duty. The earl, in consequence, pursued Mac- 
intosh and his servants before the Privy 
Council, and got them denounced and pro- 
claimed rebcls to the king. He, thereupon, 
collected a number of his particular fricnds 
with the design of carrying his decree into 
execution, by distraining the crop at Culloden 
and carrying it to Inverness. ::l\Iacintosh pre- 
pared himself to resist, by fortifying the house 
of Culloden and laying in a large quantity of 
ammunition; and having collected all the corn 
within shot of the castle and committed the 
charge of it to his two uncles, Duncan aud 
Lauchlan, he waited for the approach of the 
, earl. As the earl was fully aware of Mac- 
intosh's preparations, and that the clan Chattan, 
the Grants, and the clan Kenzie, had promised 


to assist Macintosh in opposing the execution 
of his warrant, he wrote to Sir Robert Gordon, 
tutor of Sutherland, to meet him at Uulloden 
on the 5th of November, 1618, being the day 
fixed by him for enforcing his decree. On 
receipt of this letter, Sir Robert Gordon left 
Sutherland for Bog-a-Gight, where the Marquis 
of Huntlyand his son then were, and on his 
way paid a visit to Macintosh with the view 
of bringing aùout a compromise; but Macintosh, 
who was a young man of a headstrong disposi. 
tion, refused to listen to any proposals, and 
rode post-haste to Edinburgh, from which hu 
went privately into England. 
In the meantime, the Earl of Enzie having 
collected his friends, to the number of 1,100 
horsemen well appointed and armed, and 
600 Highlanders on foot, carne to Inver- 
ness 'with this force on the day appointed, 
and, after consulting his principal offic
rò, 
marched forwards towards Culloden. '\Vhen 
he arrived within view of the castle, the earl 
sent Sir Robert Gordon to Duncan :Macintosh, 
who, with his brother, commanded the house, 
to inform him that, in consequence of his 
nephew's extraordinary boasting, he had come 
thither to put his majesty's laws in execution, 
and to carry off the corn wlùch of right b
- 
longed to him. To this nlPssage Duncan rc- 
plied, that he did not mean to prevcnt the earl 
from taking away what belonged to him, but 
that, in case of attack, he would defend the 
castle which had been committed to his charge. 
Sir Robert, on his return, begged the earl to 
scnd Lord Lovat, who had some influence with 
Duncan Macintosh, to endeavour to prevail on 
him to surrender the castle. At the desire of 
the earl, Lord Lovat accordingly went to the 
house of Culloden, accompanied by Sir Robert 
Gordon and George Monroe of J\Iilntoun, and, 
after some entreaty, Macintosh agreed to sur- 
render at discretion; a party thercupon took 
possession of the house, and sent the keys to 
the earl. He was, however, so well pleased 
'with the conduct of Macintosh, that he sent 
back the keys to him, and as neither the clan 
Chattan, the Grants, nor the clan Kenzie, 
appeared to oppose him, he disbanded his 
party and retliTned home to Bog- a-Gight. 
He did not even carry off the corn, but gave 
it to )facintosh's grandmother, who enjoyed 
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I the life-rent of the lands of Clllloden as her 
jointure. 
As the Earl of Enzie had other claims against 
Sir Lauchlan :Macintosh, he cited him before 
the lords of council and session, but failing to 
appear, he was again denounced rebel, and 
outlawed for his disobedience. Sir Lauchlan, 
who was then in England at court, informed 
the king of the earl's proceedings, which he 
described as harsh and illegal, and, to counteract 
the effect which such a statement might have 
upon the mind of his majesty, the earl posted 
to London and laid before him a true statement 
of matters. The consequence was, that Sir 
Lauclùan was sent home to Scotland and com- 
mitted to the castle of Edinburgh, lmtil he 
should give the earl full satisfaction. This 
step appears to have brought him to reason, 
and induced him to apply, through the media- 
tion of some friends, for a reconciliation with 
the earl, which took place accordingly, at 
Edinburgh, in the year 1619. Sir Lauchlan, 
however, became bound to pay a large sum of 
money to the earl, part of which the latter 
afterwards remitted. The laird of Grant, by 
whose advice )facintosh had acted in opposing 
the earl, also submitted to the latter; but the 
reconciliation was more nominal than real, 
for the earl was afterwards obliged to protect 
the chief of the clan Cameron against them, 
and this circumstance gave rise to many dis- 
sensions between them and the earl, which 
ended only with the lives of )[acintosh and 
the laird of Grant, who both died in the J'ear 
1622, when the ward of part of )Iacintosh's 
lands fell to the earl, as his superior, during 
the minority of his son. The Earl of Seaforth 
and his clan, who had also favoured the de- 
signs of Macintosh, were in like manner recon- 
ciled, at the same time, to the Earl of Enzie, 
at Aberdeen, through the mediation of the 
Earl of Dunfermline, the Chancellor of Scot- 
land, whose daughter the Earl of Seaforth had 
married. 2 
In no part of the Higlùamls did the spirit 
of faction operate so powerfully, or reign with 
greater virulence, than in Sutherland anll 
Caithness and the adjacent country. The 
jealousies and strifes which existed for such a 
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length of time between the two great rival 
families of Sutherland and Caithness, and the 
warfare which these occasioned, sowed the 
seeds of a deep-rooted hostility, which extended 
its baneful influence among all their followers, 
dependants, and friends, and retarded their 
advancement. The most trivial offences were 
often magnified into the greatest crimes, and 
bodies of men, animated by the deadliest 
hatred, were instantly congregated to avenge 
imaginary \\'Tongs. It would be almost an 
endless task to relate the many disputes and 
differences which occurred during the seven- 
teenth century in these distracted districts; 
lmt as a short account of the principal events 
is necessary in a work of this nature, we again 
proceed agreeahly to our piau. 
The resignation which the Earl of Caithness 
was compelled to make of part of the feu lauds 
of the lJishopric of Caithness, into the hands of 
the bishop, as before related, was a measure 
which preyed upon his mind, naturally restless 
and vindictive, amI in consequence he COll- 
tinually annoyed the bishop's servants and 
tenants. His llatred was more especially 
directed against Hobert Monroe of Aldie, COlll- 
missary of Caithness, who alwaJ's acted as 
chamberlain to the bishop, and factor in thl} 
diocf'se, whom he took every opportunity to 
molest. The earl had a domestic servant, 
J allles Sinclair of Dyren, who had possessed 
part of the lands which he had been compelled 
to resign, and which were now tenanted by 
Thomas Lindsay, brother-uterine of Robert 
:Monroe, the commissary. This James Sinclair, 
at the instigation of the earl, quarrelled with 
Thomas Lindsay, who was passing at the time 
near the earl's house in Thurso, and, after 
changing some hard words, Sinclair inflicted n 
deadly wound upon him, of which he short!)' 
thereafter dieù. Sinclair immediately fled to 
Edinburgh, and thenl'e to Lomlon, to meet 
Sir Andrew Sinclair, who was transacting 
some business for the king of Denmark there, 
that he might intercede with the lung for n 
pardon; but his majesty refused to grant it, 
anù Sinclair, for better security, went to Den- 
mark along with Sir Andrew. 
As Robert Monroe did not consider his per- 
son safe in Caithness under such circumstances, 
he retired into Sutherland for a time. He then 
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pursued James Sinclair and his master, the 
Earl of Caithness, for the slaughter of his 
brother, Thomas Lindsay; but, not appearing 
for trial on the day appointed, they were both 
outlawed, and denounced rebels. Hearing that 
Sinc1'1ir was in London, Monroe hastened 
thither, and in his own name and that of the 
bishop of Caithness, laid a complaint before his 
majesty against the earl and his servant. His 
majesty thereupon wrote to the Lords of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, desiring them to 
adopt the most speedy and rigorous measures 
to suppress the oppressions of the earl, that his 
subjects in the north who were well affected 
might live in safety and peace; and to enable 
them the more effectually to punish the earl, 
his majesty ordered them to keep back the 
remission that had been granted for the affair 
at Sanset, which had not yet been delivered to 
him. His majesty also directed the Privy 
COlmcil, with all secrecy and speed, to give a 
commission to Sir Robert Gordon to apprehend 
the earl, or force him to leave the kingdom, and 
to take possession of all his castles for his 
majesty's behoof; that he should also compel 
the landed proprietors of Caithness to find 
surety, not only for keeping the king's peace 
in time coming, but also for their personal 
appearance at Edinburgh twice every year, as 
the West Islanders were bound to do, to 
answer to such complaints as might be made 
against them. The letter containing these in- 
structions is dated from 'Vindsor, 25th May, 
1621. 
The Privy Council, on receipt of this letter, 
communicated the same to Sir Robert Gordon, 
who was then in Edinburgh; but he excused 
himself from accepting the commission offered 
him, lest his acceptance might be construed as 
proceeding from spleen and malice against the 
Earl of Caithness. This answer, however, did 
not satisfy the Privy Council, which insisted 
that he should accept the commission; he 
eventually did so, but on condition that the 
council should furnish him with shipping and 
the mlmitions of war, and all other necessaries 
to force the earl to yield, in case he should 
fortify either Castle Sinclair or Ackergill, and 
withstand a siege. 
"nile the Privy Council were deliberating 
on t.his matter, Sir Robert Gordon took occa- 


sion to speak to Lord Berridale, who was still 
a prisoner for debt in the jail of Edinburgh, 
respecting the contemplated measures against 
the earl, his father. AB Sir Robert was still 
very unwilling to enter upon such an enter- 
prise, he advised his lordship to undertake 
the business, by engaging in which he might 
not only get himself relieved of the claims 
against him, save his country from the dangers 
'which threatened it, but also keep possession of 
his castles; and that as his fatber had treated 
him in the most unnatural manner, by suffering 
him to remain so long in prison without taking 
any steps to obtain his liberation, he wOlùd be 
justified, in the eyes of the world, in accepting 
the offer now made. Being encouraged b...,. 
Lord Gordon
 Earl of Enzie, to whom Sl. 
Robert Gordon's proposal had been commlmi- 
cated, to embrace the offer, Lord Eerridale 
offered to undertake the service without any 
charge to his majesty, and that he would, 
before being liberated, give security to his 
creditors, either to return to prison after hl 
had executed the commission, or satisfy them 
for their claims against him. The Privy Coun- 
cil embraced at once Lord Berridale's proposal, 
but, although the Earl of Enzie offered himself 
as surety for his lordship's return to prison after 
the service was over, the creditors refused to 
consent to his liberation, and thus the matter 
dropped. Sir Robert Gordon was again urged 
by the council to accept the commission, and 
to make the matter more palatable to him, they 
granted the commission to him and the Earl 
of Enzie jointly, both of whom accepted it. 
As the council, however, had no command from 
the lung to supply the commissioners with 
shipping and warlike stores, they delayed pro- 
ceedings till they should receive instructions 
from his majesty touching that point. 
'Vhen the Earl of Caithness was informed of 
the proceedings contemplated against him, and 
that Sir Robert Gordon had been employed by a 
commission from his majesty to act in the mat- 
ter, he wrote to the Lords of the Privy Council, 
asserting that he was innocent of the death of 
Thomas Lindsay; that his reason for not ap- 
pearing at Edinburgh to aùide his trial for that 
crime, was not that he had been in any shape 
privy to the slaughter, but for fear of his 
creditors, who, he was afraid, would apprehf'nd 
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and imprison him; and promising, that if his' his best friends in Caithness. Lord .Berridale, 
majesty would gmnt him a protection and safe- thereupon, left Caithness and took up his 
conduct, he would find security to abide trial residence with Lord Gordon, who wrote to his 
for the slaughter of Thomas Lindsay. On friends at Court to obtain a new commission 
receipt of this letter, the lords of the council against the earl. As the king was daily troubled I 
promised him a protection, and in the month with complaints against the earl by his creditors, 
of August, his brother, James Sinclair of he readily consented to such a request, and he 
)Iurkle, and Sir John Sinclair of Greenland, accordingly wrote a letter to the Lords of the 
became sureties for his appearance at Edin- Privy Council of Scotland, in the month of 
I burgh, at the time prescribed for his appear- December 1622, desiring them to issue a com- 
ance to stand trial. Thus the execution of the mission to Lord Gordon to proceed against the 
commission was in the meantime delayed. earl. The execution of the commission was, 
Notwithstanding the refusal of Lord Berri- however, postponed in consequence of a message 
dale's creditors to consent to his liberation, to Lord Gordon to attend the Court and pro- 
Lord Gordon afterwards did all in his power ceed to France on some affairs of state, \yhf're 
to accomplish it, and ultimately succeeded in he accordingly went in the year 1623. On 
obtaining this consent, by giving his own the departure of his lordship, the earl made 
personal security either to satisfy the creditors, an application to the Lords of the Council for 
or deliver up Lord Berridale into their hands. a new protection, promising to appear at Edin- 
His lordship was accordingly released from burgh on the 10th of August of this year, and 
prison, and returned to Caithness in the year to satisfy his creditors. This turned out to be 
1621, after a 
onfinement of five years. As a mere pretence to obtain delay, for although 
his final enlargement from jail depended upon the council granted the protection, as required, , 
his obtaining the means of paying his creditors, upon the most urgent solicitations, the earl 
and as his father, the earl, staid at home con- failed to appear on the day appointed. This 
",uming the rents of his estates, in rioting and breach of his engagement incensed his majesty 
lif'entiousness, without paying any part either and the council the more against him, and made 
of the principal or interest of his debts, and them more determined than ever to reduce him 
without feeling the least uneasiness at his son's to obedience. He was again denounced and 
confinement, Lord Berridale, immediately on proclaimed rebel, and a new commission was 
his return, assisted by his friends, attempted granted to Sir Robert Gordon to proceed against 
to apprehend his father, so as to get the family him and his abettors with fire and sword. In 
estates into his own possession; but without this commission there were conjoined with Sir 
Sllccess. Robert, his brother, Sir Alexander Gordon, 
In the meantime the earl's creditors, wearied Sir Donald :Mackay, his nephew, and James 
out with the delay which had taken place Sinclair of :Murkle, but on this condition, that 
I in liquidating their debts, grew exceedingly Sir Robert should act as chief commissioner, 
clamorous, and some of them took a journey to and that nothing should be done by the other 
Caithness in the month of April, 1622, to commissioners in the service they were employed 
endeavour to effect a settlement with the earl in, without his advice and consent. 
personally. All, however, that they obtained The Earl of Caithness seeing now no longer 
were fair words, and a promise from the carl any chance of evading the authority of the 
that he would speedily follow them to Edin- laws, prepared to meet the gathering storm by 
burgh, and satisfy them of all demands; but fortifJ'ing his castles and strongholds. Pro- 
he failed to perform his promise. About tlllS clamations were issued interdicting all persons 
time, a sort of reconciliatiJn appears to have from having any communication with the earl, 
taken place between the earl and his son, Lord and letters of concurrence were given to Sir 
Ðerridale; but it was of short duration. On Robert in name of his majesty, charging and 
this new disagreement breaking out, the earl commanding the inhabitants of Ross, Suther- 
lost the favour and friendship not only of his land, Strathnaver, Caithness, and Urkney, to 
lJrothers, James and Sir John, but al
o that of assist him in the execution of his majesty'!!! 
L T 
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cOlllllnsslOn; a ship well furnished with muni- 
tions of war, was sent to the coast of Caithness 
to prevent the earl's escape by sea, and to 
furnish Sir Robert with ordnance for battering 
the earl's castles in case he shòuld withstand 
a siege. 
Sir Robcrt Gordon having arriycd in Suther- 
land in the month of August, 1623, was 
immediately joined by Lord Berridale for the 
purpose of consulting on the plan of operations 
to be adopted; but, before fixing on any par- 
ticular plan, it was concerted that Lord Derri- 
dale shoulù first proceed to Caithness to learn 
what resolution his father had come to, and to 
J.scertain how the inhabitants of that country 
stood affected towards the earl. He was also 
to notify to Sir Robert the arrival of the ship 
of war on the coast. A day was, at the same 
time, fixecl for the inhabitants of the adjoin- 
ing districts to meet Sir Robert Gordon in 
Strathully, upon the borders between Suther- 
laud and Caithness. Lord Berridale was not 
long in Caithness when he sent notice to Sir 
Robert acquainting him that his father, the 
earl, had resolved to stand out to the last 
extremity, and that he had fortified the strong 
castle of Ackergill, which he had supplied with 
men, ammunition, and provisions, and upon 
holding out which he placed his last and only 
hopp,. He advised Sir Robert to bring with 
him into Caithness as many men as he could 
muster, as many of the inhabitants stood still 
well affected to the earl. 
The Earl of Caithness, in the meantime, 
justly apprehensive of the consequences which 
might ensue if unsuccessful in his opposition, 
despatched a messenger to Sir Robert Gordon, 
proposing that some gentlemen should be 
authorized to negotiate between them, for the 
purpose of bringing matters to an amicable 
Ilccommodation. Sir Robert, who perceived 
the drift of this message, which was solely to 
obtain delay, returned for answcr that he was 
exceedingly sorry that the earl had refused the 
benefit of his last protection for clearing away 
t.he imputations laid to his charge; and that 
he clearly perceived that the earl's object in 
proposing a negotiation was solely to waste 
time, and to weary out the co
missioners 
and army by delays, which he, for his own 
part, would not submit to, because the harvrst 


was nearly at hand, and the king's ship could 
not be detained upon the coast idle. Unless, 
therefore, the earl at once submitted himself 
unconditionally to the king's mercy, Sir Robert 
threatened to proceed against him and his 
supporters immediately. The earl had been 
hitherto so successful in his different schemes 
to avoid the ends of justice that such an answeJ 
was by no means expected, and the firmnef;ß 
displayed in it served greatly to shake his 
courage. 
Upon receipt of the intelligence from Lord 
Derridale, Sir Robert Gordon made prepara- 
tions for entering Caithness without delaJT; 
and, as a precautionary measure, he took 
pledges from such of the tribes and families in 
Caithness as he suspected were favourable to 
the earl. Defore all his forces had time to 
assemble, Sir Robert received uotice that the 
war ship had arrived upon the Caithness coast, 
and that the earl was meditating an escape be- 
yond the seas. Unwilling to withdraw men 
from the adjoining provinces during the harvest 
season, and considering the Sutherland forces 
quite sufficient for his purpose, he sent couriers 
into Ross, Strathnaver, Assynt, and Orkney, 
desiring the people who had been engaged to 
accompany the expedition to remain at home 
till farther notice; and, having assembled all 
the inhabitants of Sutherland, he picked out 
the most active and resolute men among them, 
whom he caused to be well supplied with war- 
like weapons, and other necessaries, for the 
expedition. Having thus equipped his army, 
Sir Robert, accompanied by his brother, Sir 
Alexander Gordon, and the principal gentle- 
men of Sutherland, marched, on the 3d of 
September, 1623, from Dunrobin to Killiernan 
in Strathully, the place of rendezvous previ- 
ouslyappointed. Here Sir Robert divided his 
forces into companies, over each of which he 
placed a commander. The following morning 
he passed the river Helmsdale, and arranged 
his army in the following order :-Half-a-mile 
in advance of the main body he placed a com- 
panyof the clan Gun, whose duty it was to 
search the fields as they advanced for the pur- 
pose of discovering any ambuscades which 
might be laid in their way, and to clear away 
any obstruction to the regular advance of the 
main bodJT. The right wing of the army was 
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led by John ,Murray of Aberscors, Hugh Gor- 
cIon of Dallellon, and Adam Gordon of Kil- 
calmkill. The left wing was commanded by 
John Gordon, J'olmger of Em1)0, R01ert Gray 
of Ospisdale, and Alexander Sutherland of 
Kilphidder. And Sir Robert Gordon himself, 
his brothcr Sir Alexander, the laird of PlÙ- 
rossie, and "\Yilliam l\Iac-l\Ihic-Sheumais of 
Killiernan, led the centre. The two wings 
were always kept a short distance in advance 
of the centre, from which they were to 
receive support when required. In this man- 
ner the army advanced towards Berridale, and 
they observed the same order of marching dur- 
ing all the time they remained in Caithness. 
As soon as Lord Berridale heard of Sir 
Hobert Gordon's advance, he and James Sin- 
clair of J\Iurkle, one of the commissioners, and 
some other gentlemen, went forward in haste 
to meet him. The parties accordingly met 
among the mountains above Cayen, about three 
mi]es from Benidale. Sir Robert continued 
his ma['Ch till he arrived at Brea-N a-Henglish 
in Berridale, where at night he encamped. 
Here they were informed that the ship of war, 
after casting anchor before Castle Sinclair, had 
gone from thence to Scrabster road, and that 
the Earl of Caithness had abandoned the 
country, and sailed by night into one of the 
Orkney Islands, with the intention of going 
thence into Norway or Denmark. From Brea- 
Na-Henglish the army advanced to Lathron, 
where they encamped. Here James Sinclair 
of J\Iurkle, sheriff of Caithness, Sir "\Yilliam 
Sinclair of .May, the laird of Ratter, the laird 
of Forse, and several other gentlemen of Caith- 
ness, waited upon Sir R01)ert Gordon and 
tendered their submission and obedience to his 
majesty, offering, at the same time, every 
assistance they could afford in forwarding the 
objects of the expedition. Sir Robert received 
them kindly, and promised to acquaint his 
majesty with their submission; but he dis- 
trusted some of them, and he gave ordcrs that 
none of the Caithness people should be allowed 
to enter his camp after Sllliset. At Lathron, 

ir Robert was joined by about 300 of the 
Caithness men, consisting of the Cadels and 
others who had favoured Lord Berridale. 
These men were commanded by J:ames Sinclair, 
Gar of lIIurkle, and were kept always a mile or 


two in ac.h-ance of the army till they reached 
Castle Sinclair. 
No sooner did Sir Robert arrive before Castle 
Sinclair, which was a very strong place, and 
the principal residence of the Earl of Caith. 
ness, than it surrendered, the keys being de- 
livered up to him as representing his majesty. 
The army encamped before the castle two 
nights, during which time the officers took up 
their quarters within the castle, which was 
guarded by Sutherland men. 
From Castle Sinclair Sir Robert marched to 
the castle of Ackergill, another strong place, 
which also surrendered on the first summons, 
and the keys of which were delivered in like 
manner to him. The army next marched in 
battle array to the castle of Rease, the last resi- 
dence of the earl, which was also given up with- 
out resistance. The Countess of Caithness had 
previously removed to another residence not far 
distant, where she was visited by Sir Robert 
Gordon, who was her cousin-german. The 
countess entreated him, with great earnestness, 
to get her husband again restored to favour, 
seeing he had made no resistance to him. Bir 
Robert promised to do what he could if the 
earl would follow his advice; but he did not 
expect that matters cOlùd be accommodated so 
speedily as she expected, from the peculiar 
situation in which the earl then stood. 
From Rease Sir Robert Gordon returned 
with his army to Castle Sinclair, where, accord- 
ing to the directions he had received from the 
Privy Council, he delivered the keys of all 
these castles and forts to Lord Derridale, to be 
kept by him for his majesty's use, for which he 
should be answerable to the lords of the coun- 
cil until the farther pleasure of his majesty 
should be known. 
The army then returned to "\Vick in the same 
marching order which had been observed since 
its first entry into Caithness, at which place 
the commissioners consulted together, and 
framed a set of instructions to Lord Berridale 
for governing Caithness peaceably in time com- 
ing, conformably to the laws of the kingdom, 
and for preventing the Earl of Caithness from 
again disturbing the country, should he venture 
to return after the departure of the army. At 
"\Vick Sir Robert Gordon was joined by Sir 
Donald :Mackay, who had collected together 


, 
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the choicest men of Strathuaver; but, as the 
object of the expedition had been accomplished, 
Hir Donald, after recciving Sir Robert's thanks, 
returned to Strathnaver. Sir Robert having 
brought this expedition to a successftù termina- 
tion led back his men into Sutherland, and, 
afte; a stay of three months, went to England, 
carrying with him a letter from the Privy 
Council of Scotland to the king, giving an 
account of the expedition, and of its happy 
results.3 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A. D. 16:!4-1636. 


BRITISH SOVEREIGNS:- 
Jmr.es VI., 1603-1625. Charles I., 1625-1649. 


Insurrection of the clan Chattan against the Earl of 
Murray-Dispute between the lainl of Duffus aml 
Gordon, younger of Embo-Sir Donald Mackay's 
machinations-Feud among the Grants-Dispute 
between the lairds of Frendraught aml TIothiemay- 
Quarrel between Frendmught and the laird of Pit- 
caple-Calamitous and fatal fire at Frendraught 
House-Inquiry as to the cause of the fire-l'
scape 
of James Grant-Apprehension of Grant of Ballin- 
dalloch-And of Thomas Grant--Dispute between 
the Earl of Rutht'rland and Lord Lorn-Depreda- 
tions committal! upon Frendraught-lIIarquis of 
Huntlyaccused therewith-The Marquis and Let- 
terfourie committed-Liberated-Death amI char- 
actcr of the Marquis. 


THE troubles in Sutherland and Caithness had 
been scarcely allayed, when a formidable in- 
surrection broke out on the part of the clan 
Chattan against the Earl of :Murray, which 
occasioned considerable uproar and confusion 
in the Highlands. The clan Chattan had for 
a very long perioù been the faithful friends 
and followers of the Earls of )Iurray, who, 
on that accmmt, had allotted them many 
valuable lands in recompense for their ser- 
vices in Pettie and Strathearn. The clan haù, 
in particular, been very active in revenging 
upon the :Marquis of Huntly the death of 
James, Earl of Murray, who was killed at 
Donnibristle; but his S01'l. and successor beincy 
reconciled to the family of Buntly, and need
 
ing no longer, as he thought, the aid of the 
clan, dispossessed them of the lands which his 
prerlecessors had bestowed upon them. This 
harsh proceeding occasioned great irritation, 
S Sir Robcrt Gordon, p. 366, I!t Sf''l. 


and, upon the death of Sir Lauchlan theÍ1 
chief, who died a short time bdore "\Vhitsun- 
day, 1624, they resoh'ed either to recover the 
possessions of which they had been deprived, 
or to lay them waste. "\Vhile Sir Lauchlan 
lived, the clan were awed by his authority and 
prevented from such an attempt, but no such 
impediment now standing in their way, and as 
their chief, who was a mere child, could run 
no risk by the enterprise, they considered the 
present a favourable opportunity for carrying 
their plan into execution. 
Accordingly, a gathering of the clan, to the 
number of about 200 gentlemen and 300 ser- 
vants, took place about "Thitsunday, 1624. 
This party was commanded by three uncles of 
the late chief. 4 "They keeped the feilds," 
saYG Spalding, " in their Highland weid upon 
foot with swords, bowes, arrowes, targets, hag- 
buttis, pistollis, and other Highland armour; 
and first began to rob and spoulzie the earle's 
tennents, who laboured their possessions, of 
their haill goods, geir, insight, plenishing, 
horse, nolt, sheep, corllS, anù cattell, and left 
them nothing that they could gett within their 
bounds; syne fell in s01'ning throw out .Murray, 
Strathawick, Urqtùlart, Ross. Sutherland, Brae 
of :Marr, and diverse other parts, takeing their 
meat and food per force wher they cmùd not 
gett it willingly, frae freinds alseweill as frae 
their faes; yet still keeped themselyes from 
shedeing of innocent blood. Thus they lived 
as outlawes, oppressing the countrie, (besydes 
the casting of the earle's lands waist), and 
openly avowed they had tane this course to gett 
thir own possessions again, or then hold the 
country walking." 
"\Yhen this riRing took place, the Earl of 
1\f urray obtained from )[onteith and Balquhid- I 
der about 300 armed men, and placing himself 
at their hearl he marched through :Moray to In- 
verness. The earl took up his residence in I 
the castle with the Earl of Enzie, his brother- 
in-law, eldest son of the :Marquis of Huntly, 
and after the party had passed one night at 
Inverness, he despatched them in quest of the 
, Spalding says that the party were commanded by 
Lauchlan Macintosh, alias Lauchlan Og, uncle of the 
young chief, and Lauchlan Macintosh or Lauchlan 
Angus-son, eldest son of Angus M:a
intosh, alias 
Angus William, son of Auld Tirlie.-Memorialls of 
the Trnhles in Scotland and in England, A. D. ] 624- 
1645. 
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clan Chattan, but whethcr from fear of mect- 
ing them, or because they could not find them, 
certain it is that the Monteith and Balquhidder 
men returned without effecting anything, after 
putting the earl to great expense. The earl, 
therefore, sent them back to their respective 
countries, and went himself to Elgin, where he 
raised another body of men to suppress the 
clan Chattan, who were equally uusuccessftù in 
finding the latter out. 
These ineffectual attempts against the clan 
served to make them more bold and dar- 
ing in their outrages; and as the earl now saw 
that no force which he could himself bring 
into the field was sufficient to overawe these 
marauders, King James, at his earnest solici- 
tation, granted him a commission, appointing 
him his lieutenant in the Highlands, and giv- 
ing him authority to proceed capitally against 
the offenders. On his return the earl pro- 
claimed the commission he had obtained from 
his majesty, and issued letters of intercom- 
muning against the clan Chattan, prohibiting 
311 persons from harbouring, supplying, or en- 
tertaining them, in any manner of way, under 
certain severe pain <; and penalties. Although 
the :Marquis of Huntly was the earl's father-in- 
law, he felt somewhat indignant at the appoint- 
ment, as he conceived that he or his son had 
the best title to be appointed to the lieutenancy 
of the north; but he concealed his displeasure. 
After the Earl of :Murray had issued the 
notices, prohibiting all persons from communi- 
cating with, or assisting the clan Chattan, their 
Kindred and friends, who had privately pro- 
mised them aid, before they broke out, began 
to grow cold, and declined to assist them, as 
they were apprehensive of losing their estates, 
II many of them being wealthy. The earl per- 
I ceiving this, opened a communication with 
I some of the principal persons of the clan, to 
induce them to submit to his authority, who, 

eeing no hopes of making allY longer an effec- 
tual resistance, readily acquiesced, and, by the 
intercession of friends, made their peace with 
the earl, on condition that they should inform 
him of the names of such persons as had given 
them protection, after the publication of his 
letters of interdiction. Having thus quelled 
this formidable insurrection without bloodshed, 
the earl, by virtue of his commission, held 


ju
tice courts at Elgin, where "sone slight 
louns, followers of the clan Chattan," were 
tried and executed, but all the principals con- 
cerned were pardoned. 
As the account which Spalding gives of the 
appearance of the accused, and of the base 
conduct of the principal men of the clan 
Chattan, in informing against their friends and 
benefactors, is both curious and graphic, it is 
here inserted: "Then presently was brought 
in befor the barr; and in the honest men's 
faces, the clan Chattan who had gotten supply, 
verified what they had gotten, and the hOI:est 
Ulen confounded and clasht, knew not what to 
answer, was forced to come in the earle's will, 
whilk was not for their weill: others compeared 
and willingly confessed, trusting to gett more 
favour at the earle's hands, but they came little 
speid: and la.<;tly, some stood out and denyed 
all, who was reserved to the triall of an assyse. 
The prillcipall malefactors stood up in judg- 
ment, and declared what they had gotten, 
whether meat, money, cloathing, gun, ball, 
powder, lead, sword, dirk, and the like com- 
modities, and alse instructed the assyse in ilk 
particular, what they had gotten frae the pE'r- 
sons pannalled; an uncouth form of probation, 
wher the principall malefactor proves against 
the receiptor for his own pardon, and honest 
men, perhaps neither of the clan Chattan's 
kyne nor blood, punished for their good will, II 
ignorant of the laws, and rather receipting I 
them more for their evil nor their good. 
Nevertheless thir innocent men, under collour ! 
of justice, part and part as they came in, were 
soundly fyned in great soumes as their estates 
might bear, and some above their estate was 
fyned, and everyone warded within the tolbuith 
of Elgine, while the least myte was payed of 
such as "as persued in alillO 1624."5 
Some idea of the unequal administration of 
the laws at this time may be formed, when it 
is considered that the enormous fines imposed 
in the present instance, went into the pockets 
of the chief judge, the Earl of :ì\Iurray himself, 
as similar mulcts had previously gone into 
those of the Earl of Argyle, in his crusade 
against the unfortunate clan Gregor! This 
legal robbery, however, does not apppar to havo 
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enriched the houses of Argyle and :Murray, for 
Sir Robert Gordon observE's, that" these fynes 
did not much adv.ultage either of these two 
ea,rles." The Earl of Murray, no doubt, think- 
ing such a mode of raising money an easy and 
profitable speculation, aftcrwards obtained an 
enlargement of his commission from Charles T., 
not only against the clan Chattan, but also 
against aU other offenders within several adja- 
cent shires; but the commission was afterwards 
annulled by his majesty, not so much on 
account of the abuses and injustice which 
might have been perpetrated under it, but 
because, as Sir Robert Gordon observes, "it 
grieved divers of his majesty's best affected 
subjects, and chieflie the J\Iarquis of Huntlie, 
unto whose predicessors onlie the office of 
livetennendrie in the north of Scotland had 
bein granted by former kings, for these many 
ages. " - 
There seems reason, however, for supposing 
that the recall of the commission was hastened 
by complaints to the king, on the part of the 
oppressed; for the earl had no sooncr obtained 
its renewal, than he held a court against the 
burgh of Inverness, J olm Grant of Glenmoris- 
ton, and others who had refused to acknowledge 
their connexion with the clan Chattan, or to 
pay him the heavy fines which he had imposed 
upon them. The town of Inverness endea- 
voured to get quit of the earl's extortions, on 
the ground that the inhabitants were innocent 
of the crimes laid to their charge; but the earl 
frustrated their applicatión to the Privy Coun- 
cil. The provost, Duncan Forbes,6 was then 
sent to the king, and Grant of Glenmoriston 
took a journey to London, at the same time, 
on his own account; but their endeavours 
proved ineffectual, and they had no alternative 
but to submit to the earl's exactions. 7 
The quarrel between the laird of Duffus and 
John Gordon, younger of Embo, which had 
lain donnant for some time, burst forth again 
in the year 1623, and proved nearly fat
l t
 
both parties. Gordon had long watchpd an 
opportunity to revenge the wrong which he 
eonceived had becn done him by the laird 
6 Founùer of the hou,>e of Clllloùen, and great- 

ranùfather of the celebrated I,onI Presiùent Forbes. 

 7 Vide the petition of Provost Forbes to the kinO' 
"in the name of the inhahitants" of Invernes

 
prillt....1 among the Culloùen Papers, No.5 , p. 4. ' 
i_ 


of Duffus and his brother, James, but he could 
never fall in with either of them, as they 
remained in J\Ioray, and, when thcyappeared 
in Sutherland, they were always accompanied 
by some friends, so that Gordon was prevcntcd 
from attacking them. Frequent disappoint- 
ments in this way only whetted his appetite 
for revenge; and meeting, when on horseback, 
one day, between Sidderay and Skibo, with 
John Sutherland of Clyne, third brother of 
the laird of Duffus, who was also on horseback, 
he determined to make the laird of Clyne suffcr 
for the delinquencies of his cIder brother. 
Raising, therefore, a cudgel which he held in 
his hand, he inflicted several blows upon J Ollll 
Sutherland, who, as soon as he recovered him- 
self from the surprise and confusion into which 
such an unexpected attack had thrown him, 
drew his sword. Gordon, in his turn, un- 
sheathed his, and a warm combat ensucd, 
between the parties and two friends who ac- 
companied them. After they had fought a 
while, Gordon wounded Sutherland in the 
head and in one of his hands, and otherwise 
injured him, but he spared his life, although 
completely in his power. 
Duffus immediately cited John Gordon to 
appear before the Privy Council, to answer for 
this breach of the peace, and, at the same 
time, summoned before the council some of the 
Earl of Sutherland's friends and dependants, 
for an alleged conspiracy against himself and 
his friends. Duffus, with his two brothers 
and Gordon, came to Edinburgh on the day 
appointed, and, the parties being heard, Gordon 
was declared guilty of a riot, find was there- 
upon committed to prison. This result gave 
great satisfaction to Duffus and his brothers, 
who now calculated on nothing less than the 
utter ruin of Gordon; as they haJ, by m
ans 
of Sir Donald ::\Iackay, obtained a Strathnaver 
man, named "\Yilliam Mack-Allen (one of the 
Siol-Thomais), who had been a servant of 
Gordon's, to become a witncss against him, 
anù to prove eycry thing that Duffus was 
pleased to aUege against Gordon. 
In this state of matters, Sir Hobert Gordon I 
returnml from Lonùon to Etlinburgh, where he 
found Duffus in high spirits, exulting at his 
success, and young Embo in prison. Sir 
Robert applied to Duffus, hoping to bring 
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bout a reconciliation by the intervention of 
friends, but Duffus refused to hear of any 
arrangement; and the more reasonable the 
conditions were, which Sir Robert proposed, 
the more unreasonable and obstinate did he 
become; his object being to get the lords to 
award him great sums of money at the expense 
of Gordon, in satisfaction for the wrong done 
his brother. Sir Robert, however, finally suc- 
ceeded, by the assistance of the Earl of Enzie, 
who was then at Edinburgh, in getting the 
prosecution against the Earl of Sutherland's 
friends quashed, in obtaining the liberation of 
John Gordon, and in getting his fine mitigated 
to one hundred pounds Scots, payable to the 
king only; reserving, however, civil action to 
John Sutherland of Clyne against Gordon, 
before the Lords of Session. 8 
Sir Donald Mackay, always restless, and 
desirous of gratifying his enmity at the house 
of Sutherland, endeavoured to embroil it with 
the laird of Duffus in the following way. 
Having formed a resolution to leave the king- 
dom, Sir Donald applied for, and obtained, a 
license from the king to raise a regiment in the 
north, to assist Count :Mansfield in his campaign 
in Germany. He, accordingly, collected, in a 
few months, about 3,000 men from different 
parts of Scotland, the greater part of whom he 
embarked at Cromarty in the month of October 
1626; but, on account of bad health, he was 
obliged to delay his own departure till the 
following year, when he joined the king of 
Sweden with his regiment, in consequence of 
a peace having been concluded between the 
King of Denmark and the Emperor of Ger- 
many. 9 Among others whom :Mackay had 
engaged to accompany him to Germany, was a 
person named Angus Roy Gun, against whom, 
a short time previous to his enlistment, l\Iac- 


8 Sir R. Gordon, p. 397, et seq. 
9 A considerable number of gentlemen, chiefly from 
Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness, joined Mackay, some 
of whom rose to high rank in the army of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Among these were Robert Monroe of 
Foulis, and his brother, Hector; Thomas Mackenzie, 
brother of the Earl of Scaforth; John :Monroe of Obis- 
dell, and his brother Robert; John Monroe of Assynt, 
and others of that surname; Hugh Ross of Priesthill; 
David Ross and Nicolas Ross, sons of Alexander Ross 
of Invercharron; Hugh Gordon, son of Aùam Gordon 
of Culkour; John Gorùon, son of John Gordon of 
Garty; Adam Gordon and John Gordon, sons of 
Adam Gordon George-son; Ive :Mackay, \Villiam, son 
of Donald Mackay of Scouric; WiHiam Gun, son of 


kay and his brother, John :Mackay of Dirlet, 
had obtained a commission from the lords of 
the Privy Council for the purpose of appre- 
hending him and bringing him before the 
council for some supposed crime3. Mackay 
could have easily apprehended 
ingus Roy Gun 
on different occasions, but having become one 
of his regiment, he allowed the commission, as 
far as he was concerned, to remain a dead letter. 
Sometime after his enlistment, Angus Roy 
Gun made a journey into Sutherland, a circum- 
stance which afforded Mackay an opportunity 
of putting into execution the scheme he had 
formed, and which showed that he was no 
mean adept in the arts of cunning and dissimu- 
lation. His plan was this :-He wrote, in the 
first place, private letters to the laird of Duffus, 
and to his brother, John Sutherland of Clyne, 
to apprehend Angus Roy Gun under the com- 
mission he had obtained; and at the same 
time, sent the commission itself to the laird of 
Duffus as his authority for so doing. He next 
wrote a letter to Alexander Gordon, tbe Earl 
of Sutherland's uncle, who, in the absence of 
his brother, Sir Robert, governed Sutherland, 
entreating him, as Angus Roy Gun was then in 
Sutherland, to send him to him to Cromarty, as 
he was his hired soldier. Ignorant of 1\Iackay's 
design, and desirous of serving him, Sir Alex- 
ander sent two of his men to bring Gun to 
Sir Alexander; but on their return they were 
met by John Sutherland of Clyne and a party 
of sixteen men, who seized Gun; and to pre- 
vent a rescue, the laird of Duffus sent his 
brother, James Sutherland, Alexander Murray, 
heir-apparent of Aberscors, and "\Yilliam N eill- 
son, chief of the Sliochd-Iain-Abaraich, with 
300 men to protect his brother John. At the 
same time, as he anticipated an attack from Sir 
Alexander Gordon, he sent messengers to his 
supporters in Ross, Strathnaver, Caithness, and 
other places for assistance. 
"\Yhen Sir Alexander Gordon heard of the 
assembling of such a body of the Earl of 
Sutherland's vassals without his knowledge, 
he made inquiry to ascertain the cause; anrl 


John Gun Rob-son; J ohn 
inclair, bastard son of the 
earl of C'aithness; Francis Sinclair, son of James 
in- 
clair of Murkle; John Innes, son of \Villiam Innes of 

anset; John Gun, son of William Gun in Goispic- 
Kirktown; and George Gun, son of Alexander Gun 
Hob-son. 
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being informed of Gun's capture, he collected 
18 men who were near at hand, and hastened 
with them from Dunrobin towards Clyne. On 
arriving at the bridge of Broray, he found 

Tames Sutherland, with his brother .T olm, and 
their whole lmrty drawn up in battle array at 
the east end of the briùge. lIe, thereupon, sent 
a person to the Sutherlands to know the cause 
of such an assemblage, and the reason why they 
had taken Gun from his servants. As the 
Sutherlands refused to exhibit their authority, 
Sir Alexander made demonstrations for passing 
the bridge, but he was met by a shower of 
shot and arrows which wounded two, of his 
men. After exchanging shots for some time, 
Sir Alexander was joined by a considerable 
body of his countrymen, by whose aid, not- 
withstanding the resistance he met with, he 
was enablèd to cross the bridge. The Suther- 
lands were forced to retreat, and as they saw 
no chance of opposing, with success, the power 
of the house of Sutherland, they, after some 
hours' consultation, delivered up Angus Roy 
Gun to Sir Alexander Sutherland, who sent 
him immediately to Mackay, then at Cromarty. 
As such an example of insuhordination 
among the Earl of Sutherland's vassals might, 
if overlooked, lead others to follow a similar 
course, Sir Alexander caused the laird of Duffus 
and his brother of Clyne, with their accom- 
plice.e:;, to be cited to appear at Edinhurgh on 
the 16th of N ovembcr following, to answer 
before the Privy Council for their misdemean- 
ours. The laird of Duffus, however, died in 
the month of October, but the laird of Clyne 
appeared at Edinburgh at the time appointed, 
and produced before the Privy Council the 
letter he had received from :Mackay, as his 
authority for acting as he had done. Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon also produced the letter sent to 
him by Sir Donald, who was thereby convictëd 
of having been the intentional originator of the 
difference; but as the lords of council thought 
that the laird of Clyne had exceelled the 
bounds of his commission, he was imprisoned 
in the jail of Edinburgh, wherein he was 
ordered to remain until he should give satisfac- 
tion to the other party, and present some of 
his mf>n who had failed to appear though sum- 
moned. By the mediation, however, of James 
Sutherland, tutor of Duffus, a reconciliation 


was effected between Sir Robert and Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon, and the laird of Clyne, who 
was, in consequence, soon thereafter liberab.d 
from prison. l 
The year 1628 was marked by the breaking 
out of an old and deadly feud among the 
Grants, which had been transmitted from father 
to son for several generations, in consequence 
of the murder of John Grant of Ballindalloch, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, by 
John Roy Grant of Carron, the natural son of 
John Grant of Glenmoriston, at the iDstigation 
of the laird of Grant, the chief of the tribe, 
who had conceived a grudge against his kins- 
man. Some years before the period first men- 
tioned, James Grant, one of the Carron fil,mily, 
happening to be at a fair in the town of Elgin, 
observed one of the Grants of the Ballindalloch 
fámily eagerly pursuing his (James's) brother, 
Thomas Grant, whom he knocked down in the 
street and wounded openly before his eJ'es. 
The assailant was in his turn attacked by James 
Grant, who killed him upon the spot and im- 
lIlediately decamped. Ballindalloch then citetl 
James Grant to stand trial for the slaughter of 
his kinsman, but, as he did not appear on the 
clay appointed, he was outlawed. The laird of 
Urant made many attempts to reconcile thl' 
parties, lJut in vain, as Ballindalloch was ob- 
stinate and woulel listen to no proposals. 
X otl1Ïng less than the blood of James Grant 
would satisfy Ballinclalloch. 
This resolution on the part of Ballindalloch 
almost drove James Grant to despair, and see- 
ing his life every moment in jeopardy, and de- 
prived of any hope of effecting a compromise, 
he put himself at the head of a party of bri- 
gands, whom he collected from all parts of tllf' 
Highlands. These freeboo
rs made no dis- 
tinction between friends and foes, but attackeel 
all persons of whatever description, and wastetl 
and despoiled their property. James Grant of 
Dalnebo, one of the family of Ballindalloch, 
fell a victim to their fury, and many of the 
kinsmen of that family suffered greatly from 
the depredations committed by Grant and his 
associates. The Earl of l\Iurray, under the 
renewed and extended commission which he 
had obtained from King Charles, made various 
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ttempts to put an end to these lawless pro- 
ceedings, but to no purpose; the failure of 
these attempts serying only to harden .James 
Grant and his party, who continued their de- 
predations. As J olm Grant of Carron, nephew 
of James Grant, was supposed to maintain amI 
assist his uncle secretly, a suspicion for which 
there seems to have been no fOlUldation, John 
Grant of Ballimlalloch sought for an oppor- 
tunity of revenging himself upon Carron, who 
was a promising young man. Carron having 
one day left his house, along with one Alex- 
ander Grant and seven or eight other persons, 
to cut down some timber in the woods of 
Abernethy, Ballindalloch thought the occa- 
sion favourable for putting his design into 
execution. Having collected and armed sixteen 
of his friends, he went to the forest where 
Carron was, and under the pretence of search- 
ing for James Grant and some of his associates, 
against whom he had a commission, attacked 
Carron, who fought manfully in defence of his 
life, but being overpowered, was killed by 
Ðallindalloch. Before Carron fell, however, 
he and .Alexander Grant had slain several of 
Ballindalloch's friends, among whom were 
Thomas Grant of Davey, and Lauchlan :Mac- 
intosh of nockinoyr. Alexander Grant after- 
wards annoyed Ballindalloch, killing several of 
his men, and assisted James Grant to lay waste 
, llaHindalloch's lands. "Give me leave heir," 
says Sir R. Gordon, "to remark the provi- 
dence and secrait judgement of the 
\Jmightie 
God, who now hath mett Carron with the 
I same measure that his forefather, John Roy 
! nrant of Carron, diù serve the ancestor of 
Ballendallogh; for upon the same (lay of the 
I mOIieth that John Roy Grant rlid kill the great 
grandfather of Ballendallogh (being the eleventh 
I day of September), the verie same day of this 
I month wes Carron slain by this John Grant of 
. Ballendallogh many yeirs thereafter. And, be- 
sides, as that John Roy Grant of Carron was left- 
handed, so is this John Grant of Ballendallogh 
left-handed also; and moreover, it is to be ob- 
served that Ballendallogh, at the killing of this 
Carron, had upon him the same coat-of-armour, 
or maillie-coat, which John Roy Grant had upon 
him at the slaughter of the great-grandfather 
of this Ballendallogh, which maillie-coat Bal- 
Iendallof!h had, a little before this tyme, taken 
I. 


from James Grant, in a skirmish that passf(l 
betwixt them. Thus wee doe sic that the 
judgements of God are inscrutable
 and that. 
in his own tyme, he punisheth blood by blood."2 
The Earl of }\[urray, when he heard of this 
occurrence, instead of taking measures again
t 
Ballindalloch for his outrage against the laws, 
which he was fully entitled to do by virtue 
of the commission he held, took part with 
Ballindalloch against the friends of Carron. 
He not only represented Ballindalloch's case 
favourably at court, but also obtained an in- 
demnity for him for some years, that he might 
not be molested. The countenance thus given 
by his majesty's lieutenant to the murderer of 
their kinsmen, exasperated James and Alexan- 
rler Grant in the highest degree against Ballin- 
clalloch and his supporters, whom they contin- 
ually annoyed with their incursions, laJ'ing 
waste their lands and possessions, and cutting 
off their people. To such an extent was this 
systcm of lawless warfare carried, that Ballin- I 
dalloch was forced to flee from the north of 
Scotland, and live for the most part in i 
Edinburgh, to avoid the dangers with which 
he was surrounded. But James Grant's des- 
perate carecr was checked by a party of tht' 
clan Chattan, who unexpectedly attacked him 
at AuchnachJole, in Strathdoun, under cloud of 
night, in the latter end of December, 1630, 
when he was taken prisoner after receiving 
cleven wounds, and after four of his party were 
killed. He was sent by his captors to Edin- 
burgh for trial before the lords of the council, 
and was imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh, 
from which he escaped in the manner to be 
afterwards noticed. 
About the time that James lirant was deso- 
lating the district of the Highlands, to which 
his operations were confined, another part of 
the country was convulsed by a dispute, end- 
ing tragically, which occurred between James 
Crichton of Frendret, or Frendraught, and 
William Gordon of Rothiemay, whose lands 
lay adjacent to each other. Part of Gordon's 
lands which marched with those of Crichton 
were purchased by the latter; but a dispute 
having occurred about the right to the salmon 
fishings belonging to these lands, an lITeCOll. 


2 History, p. 416. 
U 
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cilable difference arose between them, which no 
mediation of friends could reconcile, although 
the matter in dispute was of little moment. 
The parties having had recourse to the law to 
settle their respective claims, Crichton pre- 
vailed, and succeeded in getting Gordon de- 
nounced rebel. He had previously treated 
Rothiemay very harshly, who, stung by the 
severity of his opponent, and by the victory he 
had obtained over him, would listen to no pro- 
posals of peace, nor follow the advice of his 
best friends. Determined to set the law at 
defiance, he collected a number of loose and 
disorderly characters, and annoyed Frendraught, 
who, in consequence, applied for and obtained 
a commission from the Privy Council for appre- 
hending Rothiemay and his associates. In the 
execution of tlus task he was assisted by Sir 
George Ogil vy of Banff, George Gordon, 
brother-german of Sir James Gordon of Les- 
moir, and the uncle of .Frendraught, .James 
Leslie, second son of Leslie of Pitcaple, J olm 
:Meldrum of Reidhill, and others. Accom- 
panied by these gentlemen, Crichton left his 
house of Frendraught on the 1st of January, 
1630, for the house of Rothiemay, with a reso- 
lution either to apprehend Gordon, his anta- 
gonist, or to set him at defiance by affronting 
him. He was incited the more to follow this 
course, as young Rothiemay, at the head of a 
party, had come a short time before to the very 
doors of }'rendraught, and had braved him to 
his face. Wllen Rothiemay heard of the ad- 
vance of Frendraught, he left his house, accom- 
panied by his eldest son, John Gordon, and 
about eight men on horseback armed with guns 
and lances, and a party of men on foot with 
muskets, and crossing the river Deveron, went 
forward to meet Frendraught and Ius party. 
A sharp conflict immediately took place, in 
which Rothiemay's horse was killed under him ; 
but he fought manflùly for some time on foot, 
until the whole of his party, with the excep- 
tion of Ius son, were forced to retire. The son, 
notwithstanding, continued to support his 
father against fearful odds, but was at last 
obliged to save himself by flight, leaving his 
father lying on the field covered with wounds, 
and supposed to be dead. He, however, was 
found still alive after the conflict was over, and 
being carried home to his house, died within 


three days thereafter. George Gordon, brother 
of Gordon of Lesmoir, received a shot in the 
thigh, and died ill consequence ten days aftf'r 
the skirmish. These were the only deaths 
which occurred, although several of the com- 
bata.nts on both sides were wounded. J olm 
Meldrum, who fought on Frendraught's side, 
was the only person severely wounded. 
The Marquis of Huntly was highly displeased 
at Frendraught for having, in such a trifling 
matter, proceeded to extrenuties against his 
kinsman, a chief baron of his surname, whose 
life had been thus sacrificed in a petty quarrel. 
The displeasure of the marquis was still farther 
heightened, when he was informed that Fren- 
draught had joined the Earl of l\Iurray, and had 
claimed his protection and assistance; but the 
marquis was obliged to repress his indignation. 
John Gordon of Rothiemay, eldest son of the 
deceased laird, resolved to avenge the death 
of his father, and having collected a party of 
men, he associated himself with James Grant 
and other freebooters, for the purpose of laying 
waste Frendraught's lands, and oppressing him 
in every possible way. Frendraught, who was 
in the south of Scotland when this combination 
against him was formed, no sooner heard of it 
than he posted to England, and, having laid a 
statement of the case before the king, his ma- 
jesty remitted the matter to the Privy Council of 
Scotland, desiring them to use their best endea- 
vours for settling the peace of the northern 
parts of the kingdom. A commission was 
thereupon granted by the lords of the council 
to Frendraught and others, for the purpose of 
apprehending John Gordon and his associates; 
but, as the commissioners were not able to 
execute the task imposed upon them, the lords 
of the council sent Sir Rubert Gordon, tutor 
of Sutherland, who had just returned from 
England, and Sir "\Villiam Seaton of Killes- 
muir, to the north, with a new commission 
against the rebels. As it seemed to be en- 
tirely out of the power of the Earl of Murray 
to quell the disturbances in the north, the 
two commissioners received particular instruc- 
tions to attempt, with the aid of the l\Iarqui
 
of Huntly, to get matters settled amicably, and 
the opposing parties reconciled. The lords of 
the council, at the same time, wrote a letter to 
the Marquis of Huntly to the same effect. 
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Sir Robert Gordon and Sir \Villiam Seaton 
accordingly left Edinburgh, on their way north, 
in the begÜming of :ilIay, 1630. The latter 
stopped at Aberdeen for the purpose of con- 
sulting with some gentlemen of that county, 
as to the best mode of proceeding against the 
rebels; and the former wcnt to Strathbogie to 
advise with the :i\Iarquis of Huntly. 
On Sir Robert's arrival at Strathbogie, he 
f01md that the marquis had gone to Aberdeen 
to attend the funeral of the laird of Drum. 
By a singular coincidence, James Grant and 
Alexander Grant descended the very day of 
Sir Robert's arrival from the mountains, at 
the head of a party of 200 Highlanders, well 
armed, with a resolution to burn and lay 
waste Frendraught's lands. As soon as Sir 
Robert became aware of this circumstance, 
he went in great haste to Rothiemay house, 
where he found John Gordon and his associates 
in arms, ready to set out to join the Grants. 
By persuasion and entreaties Sir Robert, as- 
sisted by his nephew the Earl of Sutherland, 
and his brother, Sir Alexander Gordon, who 
were then at Frendraught on a visit to the 
lady of that place, who was a sister of the earl, 
prevailed not only upon John Gordon and his 
friends to desist, but also upon James Grant 
and his companions-in-arms, to disperse. 
On the return of the 'l\Iarquis of Huntly to 
Strathbogie, Rothiemay and Frendraught were 
both induced to meet them in presence of the 
marquis, Sir Robert Gordon, and Sir \Villiam 
Seaton, who, after much entreaty, prevailed 
upon them to reconcile their differences, and 
submit all matters in dispute to their arbitra- 
ment. A decree-arbitral was accordingly pro- 
nounced, by which the arbiters adjudged that 
the laird of Hothiemay and the children of 
George Gordon sholùd mutually remit their 
father's slaughter, and, in satisfaction thereof, 
they decerned that the laird of Frendraught 
should pay a certain sum of money to the laird 
of Rothiemay, for relief of the debts which he 
had contracted during the disturbances between 
the two families, 3 and that he should pay some 
money to the children of George Gordon. 


3 Spalding says that Frendraught was" ordained to 
pay to the lady, relict of Rothiemay, anll the bairns, 
fiftie thousand merks, in composition of the slaughter. " 
- P. 14. 


Frendraught fulfilled these conditions most 
willingly, and the parties shook hands together 
in the orchard of Dtrathl)ogie, in token of a 
hearty and sincere reconciliation. 4 
The laird of Frendraught had scarcely been 
reconciled to Rothicmay, when he got into 
another dispute with the laird of Pitcaple, the 
occasion of which was as follows :-J ohn :i\Iel- 
c!rum of Reidhill had assisted Frendraught in 
his quarrel with old Rothiemay, and had 
received a wound in the skirmish in which the 
latter lost his life, for which injury Fren- 
draught had allowed him some compensation; 
but, conceiving that his services had not been 
fairly requited, he began to abuse Frendraught, 
and threatened to compel him to give him a 
greater recompense than he had yet received. 
As Frendraught refused to comply with his 
demands, :Meldrum entered the park of Fren- 
draught privately in the night-time, and carried 
away two horses belonging to his pretended 
debtor. Frendraught thereupon prosecuted 
Meldrum for theft, but he declined to appear 
in court, and was consequently declared rebel. 
Frendraught then obtained a commission from 
the Privy Council to apprehend Meldrum, I 
who took refuge with John Leslie of Pitcaple, 
whose sister he had married. Under the com- 
mission which he had procured, Frendraught 
went in quest of Meldrum, on the 27th of 
September, 1630. He proceeded to Pitcaple's 
lands, on which he knew :Meldrum then lived, 
where he mot James Leslie, second son of the 
laird of Pitcaple, who had been with him at 
the skirmish of Rothiemay. Leslie then began 
to expostulate with him in behalf of Meldrum, 
his brother-in-law, who, on account of the aid 
he had given him in his dispute with Rothie- 
may, took Leslie's remonstrances in good part ; 
but Robert Crichton of Conland,5 a kinsman 
of Frendraught, grew so warm at Leslie's free- 
dom that from high words they proceeded to 
blows. Conland, then, drawing a pistol from 
his belt, wounded Leslie in the arm, who was 
thereupon carried home, apparently in a dying 
state. 
This affair was the signal for a confederacy 
among the Leslies, the greater part of whom 


4 Sir R. Gordon, p. 416, ct scq. Spalding, p. H. 
II Sir 1:. Gordon \p. 419) spells this Couland and 
Coudlaltd. 
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took up arms against Frendmught, who, a few At the meeting with the marquis, Pitcaple 
days after the occurrence, viz., on the 5th of complained heavily of the injury his son ha(l 
October, first went to the Marquis of Huntly, sustained, and avowed, rather rashly, that he 
and afterwarJs to the :Earl of Murray, to express I would revenge himself before he returned home, 
the regret he felt at what had taken place, and and that, at all events, he would listen to no 
to beg their kindly interference to bring matters proposals for a reconciliation till it should be 
to an amicable accommodation. The Earl of ascertained whether his son would survive the 
Murray, for some reason or other, declined to wound he had received. The marquis insisted 
interfere; but the marquis undertook to mediate that Frendraught had done him no wrong, and 
between the parties. Accordingly, he sent for endeavoured to dissuade him from putting his 
the laird of Pitcaple to come to the Dog of threat into execution; but Pitcaple was so dis- 
Gight to confer with him; but, before setting pleased at the marquis for thus expressi'1g 
out, he mounted and equipped about 30 horse- himself, that he suddenly mounted his horse 
men, in consequence of information he had I alid set off, leaving Fremh'aught behind him. 
l'l"cf>Íverl that Frendraught was at the Dog. The marquis, afraid of the conSf\qUf'nces. de- 
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Frenùrau
ht House, with the ruins of the old Castle in fmllL-From a photograph taken for this work. 
tainecl Frendraught two days with h1111 in the Gordon, a servant of the viscount, anJ hi!' 
Bog of Gight, and, hearing that the Lf>slics page, English "'\Till, as he was called, also slepL 
had assembled, anJ lay in wait for Frcndraught in the same chamber. The laird of Rothiemay, 
watching his l'8turn home, the marquis sent his with some servants, were put into an upper 
son, John, Viscount of Aboyne, and the laird ('hamher immediately ahoye that in which the 
of Rothiemay along with him, to protect and viscount slept; and in another apartment, 
defend him if necessary. They arrived at directly over the latter, were laid George 
Frendraught without interruption, and being Chalmer of N oth, Captain Rollock, one of 
solicited to remain all night, they yielded, and, :FrenJraught's pal'ty, and George GorJon, an- 
after partaking of a hearty supper, went to bed other of the viscount's servants. About 
in the apartments provided for them. midnight the whole of the tower almost 
The sleeping apartment of the viscount was instantaneously took fire, and so suddenly and 
in the old tower of Frenclraught, leading off furiously did the flames consume the edifice, 
from the hall. Immediately below this apart- I that the viscount, the laird of Rothiemay, 
ment was a vault, in the bottom of which was English Will, Colonel I vat, one of Aboyne's 
a I0und hole ('f cr)llsiJerahle dcpth. Robert friends, and two other pcrsons, perished it! 
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the flames. Hobert Gordon, called Sutherland 
Gordon, from having been born in that count)", 
who lay in the viscount's chamber, escapeù 
from the flames, as did George Chalmer and 
Captain Rollock, who were in the third floor; 
and it is said that Lord Aboyne might have 
saved himself also, had he not, instead of going 
out of doors, which he refused to do, run sud- 
denly up stairs to Rothiemay's chamber for the 
purpose of a wakening him. 1Vhile so engaged, 
the staÍ1'-case and ceiling of Rothiemay's apart- 
ment hastily took fire, and, being prevented 
from descending by the flames, which filled the 
stair-case, they ran from window to window of 
the apartment piteously and unavailingly ex- 
claiming for help. 
The news of this calamitous event sprrad 
speedily throughout the kingdom, and the fate 
of the unfortunate sufferers was deeply deplored. 
:l\fany conjectures were formed as to the cause 
of the conflagration. Some persons laid the 
blame on Frendraught without the least reason; 
for, besides the improbability of the thing, 
Frendraught himself was a considerable loser, 
having lost not only a large quantity of silver 
plate and coin, but also the title deeds of his 
property and other necessary papers, which 
were all consumed. The greater number, how- 
ever, suspected the Leslies and their adherents, 
who were then so enraged at Frendraught that 
they threatened to burn the house of Fren- 
draught, and had even entered into a negotia- 
tion to that effect with James Grant the rebel, 
who was Pitcaple's cousin-gel'IDan, for his 
assistance. 6 
The :Marquis of Huntly, who suspected 
Frendraught to be the author of the fire, after- 
wards went to Edinburgh and laid a statement 
of the case before the Privy Council, who, 
, thereupon, issued a commission to the bishops 
I of Aberdeen and Moray, Lord Ogilvie, Lord 
Carnegie, and Colonel Bruce, to investigate 
the cÍ1'cumstances which led to the catastrophe. 
The commissioners accordingly went to Fren- 
draught on April] 3th, 1631, where they were 
met by Lords Gordon, Ogilvie, and Deskford, 
and several barons and gentlemen, along with 
whom they examined the bill'llt tower an(l 
yatùts below, with the adjoining premises, to 


I! 


, Sir u. Gordon, p. 2H.-Spalding, p. 13, et sell. 
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ascertain, if possible, how the fire had origin- I 
ated. After a minute inspection, they came to 
the deliberate opinion, which they communi- 
cated in writing to the council, that the fire 
could not have been accidental, and that it 
must lmve been occasioned either by some 
means from without, or raised intentionally 
within the vaults or cham1Jers of the tower. 7 
The matter, however, was not allowed to 
rest here, but underwent thorough investigation 
by the Privy Council in Edinburgh, the restùt I 
being that John :\Ieldrum, above mentioned, 
was brought to trial and condemned to (leath 
by the Justiciary Court, in August, 1633, as 
having been the perpetrator of the fiend- , 
ish deed.' 1Ye give 1Jelow an extract from 
the " dittay" or indietment against Meldrum, 
showing the manner in which it was thought 
he accomplished his devilish task. 8 The 
catastrophe roused such intense and wide- 
spread excitement among all classes of people 
at the time, that the grief and horror which 
was felt found an outlet in verse. {) 


7 Spalding, p. 24. 
8 "J ohl1e 
[elùrum haiting convocat to himselff 
certane brokin men, all fugitiues and rebellis, his 
complices and associattis, upone the aucht day of 
October, the yeir of God jai vic and threttie yeiris 
under silence and clud of nicht, betwix twelff hours at 
nycht and twa eftir mydnycht, come to the place of 
}'rendraucht, and supponeing and certanely persuad- 
ing himselff that the said James Creichtoun of Fren. 
drauchtweslyingwithin the tour of Frendraucht, quhilk 
was the only strenth and strongest pairt of the said 
J)lace, the said Johne .Meldrum, with his saidis com- 
plices, in maist tresonabill and feirfull maner, haifing 
brocht with thame ane Imdge quantitie of powder, 
pik, brumstone, flax, and uther combustabill matter 
provydit be thame for the purpois, pat and convoyil 
the samyn in and throw the slittis and stones of the 
volt of the said grit tour of Frendraucht, weill knaw- 
in and foirseille be the said Johne Meldrum, quha 
with his complices at that instant tyme fyret th(' 
samyn pik, powder, brnmstone, flax, and uther com- 
bustable matter above writtin, at dyuerse places of 
the said volt; quhilk being sua fyret and kindlet, did 
violentlie flie to ane hoill in the heid of the said volt 
and tak vent thairat, the whilk hoil! of the said volt 
and vent thairof being perfytlie knawin to the said 
John Meldrum, be rcasone he had remained in hons- 
hald with the said laird of Frendraucht, as his douie- 
full servand, within the said hous and place of Fren- 
draucht for ane lang tyme of befoir, and knew and was 
J)revie to all the secreitis of the said house. And the 
said volt being sua fyret, the hail1 tour and houssis 
quhairof immediately thaireftir, being foure hous hight, 
in les space than ane hour tuik fyre in the deid hOllr 
of the night, and was in maist treson'lbill, horrible, 
and lamentable maner brunt, blawin up, and con- 
sumet. "-Spalding's Jfemorialls, Appendix, vol. i. 
p.390. 
9 A ballad is still sung in the district aronnd 
FrendraugI-t, which, !;tay!! 
[f)therw('IJ, "has a high 


. 
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During James Grant's confinement within 
the castle of Edinburgh, the north was com- 
paratÏ\Tely quiet. On the night of the 15th 
October, 1632, he, however, effected his escape 
, from the castle by descending on the west side 
by means of ropes furnished to him by his 
I wife or son, and fled to Ireland. Proclama- 
tions were immediately posted throughout the 
whole kingdom, offering large sums fur his 
apprehension, either dead or alive, but to no 


degree of poetic merit, and probably was written 
at the time by an eye-witr:.ess of the event which it 
records." 'We give a few verses from the version in 
lIIotherwell's Minstrelsy, as quoted in the Appendix 
to Spalding, vol. i. p. 409. 
" The eighteenth of October, 
A dismal tale to hear, 
How good Lord John and Rothiemay 
Was both burnt in the fire. 
They had not long cast off their cloaths, 
And were but now asleep- 
When the weary smoke began to rise, 
Likewise the scorching heat. 
· 0 waken, waken, Rothiemay, 
o waken, brother dear, 
And turn you to our Saviour, 
There is strong treason here.' 
He did him to the wire-window 
As fast as he could gang- 
Says-' Wae to the hands put in the stanch eons, 
For out we'll never win.' 


Cried-' l\'[ercy, mercy, Lady Frendraught, 
Will ye not sink with sin 1 
For first your husband killed my father, 
And now you burn his son.' 
o then out spoke her, Lady Frendraught, 
And loudly did she cry- 
, It were great pity for good Lord John, 
But none for Rothiemay. 
But the keys are ca.sten in the deep draw well, 
Ye cannot get away.' 
While he stood in this dreadful plight, 
::\lost piteous to be seen, 
There called out his servant Gordon, 
As he had frantic been. 
· 0 loup, 0 loup, my dear master, 
o loup and come to me; 
I'll catch you in my arms two, 
One foot I will not flee.' 
, But I cannot loup, I cannot come, 
I cannot win to thee; 
My head's fast in the wire-window, 
My feet burning from me. 
· Take here the rings from my white fingers, 
That are so long and small, 
And give them to my Lady fair, 
Where she sits in her haU. 
, So I cannot loup, I cannot come, 
I cannot loup to thee- 
My ea
t
lly part is all consumed, 
1\ly spmt but speaks to thee: 
Wringing her hands, tearing her hair, 
His Lady she wa'! seen, 
And thus addressed his servant Gordon, 
Where he stood on the green. 


purpose. His wife was taken into custody bJ' 
order of the Marquis of Huntly, but aftm 
undergoing an examination, in which she 
admitted nothing which could in the least 
degree criminate her, she was set at lil)erty.9 
James Grant did not remain long in Ireland, 
but returned agaÏ1
 to the north, where he con- 
. cealed himself fOJ some time, only occasionally 
skulking here and there in such a private man- 
ner, that his enemies were not aware of his 
presence. By degrees he grew bolder, and at 
last. appeared openly in Strathd01.LJ. and on 
Speyside. His wife, who was far advanced in 
pregnancy, had taken a small house in Carron, 
belonging to the heirs of her husband's nephew, 
in which she meant to reside till her accouche- 
ment, and in which she was occasionally visiter 1 
by her husband. l3allindalloch hearing of this, 
hired a person named Patrick l\Iacgregor, an I 
outlaw, to apprehend James Grant. This em- I 
ployment was considered by Macgregor and 
his party a piece of acceptahle service, as they 
expected, in the event of Grant's apprehension, 
to obtain pardon for their offences from the 
lords of the council. :J\Iacgregor, therefore, at 
the head of a part.yof men, lay in wait for 
James Grant near Carron, and, on observing 
him enter his wife's house at night, along with 
his bastard son and another man, they im- 
mediately surrounded the house and attempted 
to force an entry. Grant perceiving his danger, 
acted with great coolness and determination. 
Having fastened the door as firmly as he could, 
he and his two companions went to two win- 
dows, from which they discharged a volley of 
arrows upon their assailants, who all shrunk 
hack, anJ none wOlùd venture near the door 
except :l\Iacgregor himself, who came boldly 
forward and endeavoured to force it; but he 
paid dearly for l1Ïs rashne
s, for Grant, i1l1n)p. 


, 0 wae be to you, George Gordon, 
An ill death may you die, 
So safe and sound a.s you stand there, 
And my Lord bereaved from me.' 
, I bade l1Ìm loup, I bade him come, 
I bade him loup to me, 
I'd catch him in my arms two, 
A foot I should not flee.' 
And aft she cried, 'OJwn ! aIa.s, alas, 
A sair healt's ill to win; 
I wan a sail' heart when I married him, 
And the day it's well return'd again.''' 


II Spalùing, vol. i. p. 29. 
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diately laying hold of a musket, shot him 
through both his thighs, when he instantly 
fell to the ground, and soon after expired. 
In the confusion which this occurrence occa- 
sioned among 
Iacgregor's party, Grant and his 
two associates escaped. 
Shortly after this event, on the night of 
Sunday, December 7th, 1634, James Grant 
apprehended his cousin, John Grant of Ballin- 
dalloch, by stratagem. Mter remaining a few 
days at Culquholy, Ballindalloch was blind- 
folded and taken to Thomas Grant's house at 
Dandeis, about three miles from Elgin, on the 
high road between that town and the Spey. 
James Grant ordered him to be watched strictly, 
whether sleeping or waking, by two strong 
men on each side of him. Ballilldalloch com- 
plained of foul play, but James Grant excusc(l 
himself for acting as he had done for two 
reasons; 1st, Because TIallinrlalloch had failed 
to perform a promise he had made to obtain 
a remission for him before the preceding Lam- 
mas; and, 2dly, That he had entered into a 
treaty with the clan Gregor to deprive him of 
his life. 
Ballindalloch was kept in durance vile for 
twenty days in a kiln near Thomas Grant's 
house, suffering the greatest privations, without 
fire, light, or bed-clothes, in the dead of winter, 
and without knowing where he was. He was 
closely watched night and day by Leonard 
Leslie, son-in-law of Robert Grant, brother of 
James Grant, and a strong athletic man, named 
)l'Grimmon, who would not allow him to leave 
the kiln for a moment even to perform the 
necessities of nature. On Christmas, James 
Grant and his party having gone on some 
excursion, leaving Leslie and 
I'Grimmon be- 
hind them, Ballindalloch, worn out by fatigue, 
and almost perishing from cold and hunger, 
addressed Leslie in a low tone of voice, lament- 
ing his miserable situation, and imploring him 
to aid him in effecting his escape, and promis- 
ing, in the event of success, to reward him 
handsomely. Leslie, tempted by the offer, 
acceded to Ballindalloch's request, and made 
him acquainted with the place of his confine- 
ment. It was then arranged that Ballindalloch, 
under the pretence of stretching his arms, 
should disengage the arm which Leslie hel(l, 
and that, having so disentangled that arm, he 


sholùd, by another attempt, get his other ann 
out of J\l'Grimruon's grasp. The morning of 
Sunday, the 28th of December, was fixed upon 
for putting the stratagem into execution. The 
plan succeeded, and as soon as Ballindalloch 
found his arms at liberty, he suddenly sprung 
to his feet and made for the door of the kiln. 
Leslie immediately followed him, pretending 
to catch him, and as J\l'Grimmon was hard 
upon his heels, Leslie purposely stumbled in 
his way and brought J\I'Grimmon down to the 
ground. This stratagem enabled BaUindalloch 
to get a-head of his pursuers, and although 
)f'Grimmon sounded the alarm, and the pur- 
suit was continued by Robert Grant and a 
party of James Grant's followers, Ballindalloch 
succeeded in rea('hing the village of Urquhart 
in safety, accompanied by Leonard Leslie. 
Sometime after his escape, Ballindalloch 
applied for and obtained a warrant for the 
apprehension of Thomas Grant, and others, for 
harbouring James Grant. Thomas Grant, and 
some of his accomplices, were accordingly seized 
and sent to Edinburgh, where they were tried 
and convicted. Grant was hanged, and others 
were banished from Scotland for life. 
After Ballindalloch's escape, James Grant 
kept remarkably qlúet, as many persons lay in 
wait for him; but hearing that Thomas Grant, 
brother of Patrick Grant of Colquhoche, and 
a friend of Ballindalloch, had received a sum 
of money from the Earl of J\Ioray, as an 
encouragement to seek cut and slay James 
Grant, the latter resolved to murder Thomas 
Grant, and thus relieve himself of one enemy 
at least. He therefore went to Thomas's house, 
but not finding him at home, he killed sixteen 
of his cattle; and afterwards learning that 
Thomas Grant was sleeping at the house of a 
friend hard by, he entered that house and 
found Thomas Grant and a bastard brother of 
his, both in bed. Having forced them out of 
bed, he took them outside of the house and 
put them immediately to death. A few days 
after the commission of this crime, Grant awl 
four of his associates went to the lands of 
Strathbogie, and entered the house of the com- 
mon executioner, craving some food, without 
being aware of the profession of the host whose 
hospitality they solicit<,
l. The executioner, 
disliking the appearance of Grant and his 
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comp(mions, went to James Gordon, the bailie 
af Strathbogie, and informed him that there 
I were some suspicious looking persons in his 
house. Judging that these could be none other 
hut Grant and his comrades, Gordon immedi- 
ately collected some well-armed horsemen and 
foot, and surrounded the house in which Grant 
was; but he successfully resisted all their 
:lttempts to enter the house, and killed two 
servants of the Marquis of Huntly. Mter 
keeping them at bay for a considerable time, 
Urant and his brother, Robert, effected their 
escape from the house, but a bastard son of 
James Grant, J olm Forbes, an intimate associ- 
ate, and another person, were taken prisoners, 
and carried to Edinburgh, where they were 
executed, along with a notorious thief, named 
Gille-Roy-:\Iac-Gregor. This occurrence took 
place in the year 1636. The laird of Grant 
had, during the previous year, been ordered 
by the council to apprehend James Grant, or 
to make him leave the kingdom; and they 
had obliged him to find caution and surety, in 
terms of the general bond 1 appointed by law 
to be taken from all the heads of clans, and from 
all governors of provinces in the kingdom, but 
chiefly in the west and north of Scotland; but 
the laird could neither perform the one nor the 
other. 2 
By the judicious management of the affairs 
of the house of Sutherland by Sir Robert 
Gordon, his nephew, the earl, on reaehing his 


1 The "Common Band" or "General Band," was 
the name given in popular speech to an Act of the 
Scottish Parliament of the year 1587, which was passed 
with the view of maintaining good order, both on the 
Borders and in the Highlands and Isles. The plan 
on which this Act chiefly proceeded was, "To make 
it imperative on all landlords, bailies, and chiefs of 
clans, to find sureties to a large amount, proportioned 
tu their wealth and the number of their vassals or 
clansmen, for the peaceable and orderly behaviour of 
those under them. I t was provided, that, if a supe- 
rior, after having found the relluired sureties, should 
fail to make immediate reparation of any injuries 
.ommitted by persons for whom he was bound to 
answer, t
e injured party might proceed at law against 
the suretIes for the amount of the damaO'e sustained. 
ß.esides ?eing compelled, in such cases, to reimburse 
hIS suretles, the superior was to incur a heavy fine to 
the Crown. This important statute likewise contained 
n.lany us
fl1l. proyisions for facilitating the administra- 
hon of JustIce m these rude districts."-SpaldinO"s 
Jfemorialls, vol. i. p. 3, (note). Gregory's Weste';-n, 
Highlands, p. 237. 

 (}ontinual'ion of the History of the Earls of Suther- 
land, by Gilbert Gordon of Sallagh, annexed to Sir R. 
l1ordun's work, p. 460. Spalding, p. 63. 


majority in 1630 and entering upon the man- 
agement of his own affairs, found the hostility 
of the enemy of his family either neutralised or 
rendf'red no longer dangerous; but, in the year 
1633 he founù himself involved in a quarrel 
with Lord Lorn, eldest son of the Earl of 
Argyle, who had managed the affairs of his 
family during his father's banishment from 
Rr'otland. This djspute arose out of the fol 
lowing circumstances. 
In consequence of a quarrel betwecn Lorll 
TIerrÏllale, who now acted as sole administrator 
of his father's estates, and 'Yilliam J\Iac-I ver, 
chieftain of the Siol-:Mhic-Imheair, in Caith- 
ness, the former removed the latter from the 
lanùs and possessions he held of him in Caith- 
ness. Mac-Iver thereupon retired into Argyle, 
and ássuming the surname of Campbell, as 
being originally an Argyle man, sought the 
favour and protection of Lord Lorn. The 
latter endeavoured, by writing to the Earl of 
Sutherland, Derridale himself, and others, to 
bring about a reconciliation between Mac-her 
and Berridale, but to no purpose. Seeing no 
hopes of an accommodation, Mac-rver collected 
a party of rebels and outlaws, to the nllmber of 
about 20, and made an incursion into Caith- 
n('
s, where, during the space of four or five 
years, he did great injury, carrying off con- 
siderable spoil, which he conveyed through 
the heights of Strathnaver and Sutherland. 
To put an end to J\Iac-I ver's depredations, 
Lord TIerridale at first brought a legal prosecu- I 
tion against him, and having got him de- 
nounced rebel, sent out parties of his country'- 
men to ensnare him; but he escaped for a long 
time, and always retired in safety with his 
booty, either into the isles or into Argyle. 
Lord Lorn, however, publicly disowned l\Iac- 
I ver's proceedings. In his incursions, ]\[ac- 
I ver was powerfully assiöted by an islander of 
the name of Gille-Calum-:\Iac-Shomhairle, who 
had married his daughter, and \V ho was well 
acquainted with all the passes leading into 
Caithness. 
At last Mac-Iver and his son were arpre- 
hended by Lord Derriclale, and hanged, and 
the race of the Siol-:\lbic-Imheair was almoRt 
extinguished; but Gille-Calum- Mac-
holllhairle 
having associated with himRelf several of the 
men of the Isles and Argyle, and some out- 
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.aws of the clan 'l\Ihic-Iain-DIminn, who were I where Ewen AirJ and his accomplices were 
dependants of Lord Lorn, continued his incur- tried before a jury, convicted, and executed at 
sions into Caithness. Having dividcd his com- Dornoch, with the exception of two young 
pany into two partics, one of which, headed by boys, who were dismissed. 
Gille-Calum himself, went to the higher parts The Privy Council not only approved of 
of Ross amI Sutherland, there to remain till what the Earl of Sutherland hacl done, but 
joined by their companions. The other party also scnt a commission to him, the Earl 
went through the lowlands of Ross, undcr the of Seaforth, Houcheon Ross, and some other I 
pretence of going to the Lammas fair, then held gentlemen in Ross and Sutherland, against the 
at Tain, and thence proceeded to Sutherland to clan J\Ihic-Iain-Dhuinn, in case they should 
meet the rest of their associates, undcr the pre- again make any incursion into Ross and Suth 
tence of visiting certain kinsmen they said erland. 
they had in Strathully and Strathnaver. This Lord Lorn being at this time justiciary of the 
last-mentioned body consisted of 16 or 20 per- Isles, had obtained an ad of the Privy Council 
sons, most of whom were of the clan Mhic-Iain- in his favour, by which it was decreed that any 
Dhuinn. They were under the command of malefactor, being an islander, upon being appre- 
one Ewen Aird; and as they passed the town hended in any part of the kingdom, should be 
of Tain, on their way to Sutherland, they stole sent to Lord Lorn, or to his deputies, to be 
some horses, which they sold in Sutherland, judged; and that to this effect he should have 
without being in the least suspected of the deputies in every part of the kingdom. As 
theft. soon as his lordship heard of the trial and exe- 
The owners of the stolen horses soon came cution of the men at Dornoch, who were of the 
into Sutherland in quest of them, and claimed clan 
Ihic-Iain-Dhuinn, his dependants and 
them from the persons to whom they had been followers, he took the matter highly amiss, and 
sold. The Earl of Sutherland, on proof being repaired to Edinburgh, where he made a com- 
given of the property, "'estored the horses to plaint to the lords of the council against the 
the true owners, and sent some men in quest of Earl of Sutherlanrl, for having, as he main- 
Ewen Aird, who was still in Strathully. Ewen tained, apprehended the king's free subjects 
was apprehended and brought to Dunrobin. without a commission, and for causing them to 
The Earl of t;utherland ordained him to repay be executed, although they had not been appre- 
the monies which Ewen and his companions hended within his own jurisdiction. The 
had received for the horses, the only punish- lords of the council having heard this COl'.l- 
ment he said he would inflict on them, be- plaint, Lord Lorn obtained letters to charge 
cause they were strangers. Ewen assented the Earl of Sutherland and Houcheon Ross 
to the earl's request, and remained as a hostage to answer to the complaint at Edinburgh be- 
at Dunrobin until his companions sholùd send fore the lords of the Privy Council, and, more- 
money to relieve him; but as soon as his asso- over, obtained a suspension of the earl's com- 
ciates heard of his detention, they, instead of mission against the clan :\lhic-Iain-Dhuinn, on 
I sending money for his release, fled to Gille- becoming bound, in the meantime, as surety for 
Calum-J\Iac-Shomhairle and his party, leaving their obedience to the laws. 
their captain a prisoner at Dunrobin. In their Sir Robert Gordon happening to arrive at 
retreat they destroyed some houses in the high Edinburgh from England, shortly after Lord 
parts of Sutherland, and on entering Ross Lorn's visit to Edinburgh, in the year 1634, 
they laid waste some lands belonging to learned the ohject of his mission, and the suc- 
Hutcheon Ross of Auchillcloigh. These out- cess which hall attended it. He, thereforc, 
rages occasioneù an immediate assemblage of being an eye-witness of every thing which hall 
the inhabitants of that part of the country, taken place at Dornoch respecting the trial, 
who pursued the maraudcrs and took thcm condemnation, and execution of Lord Lorn's 
prisoners. On the prisoners being sent to the depcndents, informed the lords of the council 
Earl of Sutherland, he assembled the principal of all the proceedings, which proceeding on his 
gf3ntlemen of Ross and Suthcrland at Dornoch, part had tIle f'ffect of preventing T.orcl I.orD 
L x 
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from going on with his prosecution against the 
Earl of Sutherland. He, however, proceeded 
to summon Houcheon Ross; but the earl, Sir 
Robert Gordon, Lord Reay, and all the gentle- 
men who were present at the trial at Dornoch, 
signed and sent a letter to the lords of the 
council, giving a detail of the whole circum- 
stances of the case, and along with this letter 
he sent a copy of the proceedings, attested by 
the sheriff clerk of Sutherland, to be laid 
before the council on the day appointed for 
Ross's appearance. Mter the matter had been 
fully debated in council, the conduct of the 
Earl of Sutherland and Houcheon Ross was 
approved of, and the commission to the earl of 
Sutherland again renewed, and Lord Lorn \Vas 
taken bound, that, in time coming, the counties 
of Sutherland and Ross should be kept harm- 
less from the clan Mhic-Iain-Dhuinn. The 
council, moreover, decided, that, as the Earl 
of Sutherland had the rights of regality and 
sheriffship within himself, and as he was ap- 
pointed to administer justice within his own 
bounds, therefore he was not obliged to send 
criminals, though islanders, to Lord Lorn or to 
his deputies. This decision had the effect of 
relieving Sutherland and Ross from farther 
incursions on the part of Lord Lorn's followers. S 
The disaster at Frendraught had made an 
impression upon the mind of the :Marquis of 
Huntly, which nothing could efface, and he 
could never be persuaded that the fire had not 
originated with the proprietor of the mansion 
himself. He made many unsuccessful attempts 
to discover the incendiaries, and on the arrival 
of King Charles at Edinburgh, in the year 
1633, the marquis made preparations for paying 
a personal visit to the king, for the purpose of 
imploring him to order an investigation into 
all the circumstances attending the fire, so as 
to lead to a discovery of the criminals. Fall- 
ing sick, however, on his journey, and unable 
to proceed to Edinburgh, he sent forward his 
marchioness, who was accompanied by Lady 
Aboyne and other females of rank, all clothed 
in deep mourning, to lay a statement of the 
case before his majesty, and to solicit the 
royal interference. The king recei veù the 
marchioness and her attendants most gra- 


ciously, comforted them as far as words could, 
and promised to see justice done. 
Mter the king's departure from Scotland, 
the marchioness and Lady Aboyne, both of 
whom still remained in Edinburgh, determining 
to see his majesty's promise implemented, pre- 
vailed upon the Privy Council to bring John 
J\leldrum of Reidhill to trial, the reslùt being 
as previously recorded. A domestic servant of 
Frendraught named Tosh, who was suspected 
of having been concerned in the fire, was after- 
wards put to the torture, for the purpose of 
extorting a confession of guilt from him; but he 
confessed nothing, and was therefore liberated 
from prison. 
The condemnation and execution of 1\fel- 
drum, in place of abating, appear to have 
increased the odium of Frendraught's enemies. 
The Highlanders of his neighbourhood, as well 
as the Gordons, considering his property to be 
fair game, made frequent incursions upon his 
lands, and carried off cattle and goods. In 
1633 and 163:1 Adam Gordon of Strathdoun, 
with a few of his friends and some outlaws, 
made incursions upon Frendraught's lands, 
wasted them, and endeavoured to carry off a 
quantity of goods and cattle. Frendraught, 
however, heading some of his tenants, pursued 
them, secured the booty, and captured some of 
the party, whom he hanged. 
On another occasion, about 600 High- 
landers, belonging to the clan Gregor, clan 
Cameron, and other tribes, appeared neal 
Frendraught, and openly declared that they 
had come to join Adam Gordon of Park, John 
Gordon of Invermarkie, and the other friencù:> 
of the late Gordon of Rothiemay, for the pur- 
pose of revenging his death. 'Vhen Fren- 
draught heard of the irruption of this body, he I 
immediately collected about 200 foot, and 140 
horsemen, and went in quest of these in- 
truders; but being scattered through the coun- 
try, they could make no resistance, and every 
man provided for his own safety by flight. 
To put an end to these annoyances, Fren- 
draught got these marauders declared outlaws, 
and the lords of the Privy Council wrote to 
the Marquis of Huntly, desiring him to repress 
the disorders of those of his surname, and 
failing his doing so, that they would consider 
him the author of them. The marquis returned 
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ln answer to this communication, stating, that 
as the aggressors were neither his tenants nor 
servants, he could in no shape be answerable 
I for them,-that he had neither countenanced 
nor incite!;l them, and that he had no warrant 
to pursue or prosecute them. 
The refusal of the marquis to obey the 
orders of the Privy Council, emboldened the 
denounced party to renew their acts of spolia- 
tion amI robbery. They no longer confined 
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their depredations to Frendraught and his 
tenants, but extended them to the property of 
the ministers who lived upon Frendraught's 
lan
ls. In tlús course of life, they were joined 
by some of the young men of the principal 
families of the Gordons in Strathbogie, to the 
number of 40 horsemen, and GO foot, and 
to encourage them in their designs against 
Frenclraught, the lady of Rothiemay gave them 
the castle of Rothiemay, which they fortified, 
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First Marqms anù Marchioness of H untly. Copied by permission of His ltrace the Duke of 
Richmond, from the Originals at Gordon Castle. 
anli from which they made daily sallies upon marquis, in the beginning ot the following 
Frendraught's possessions; bmnecl his corn, year, to appear before them to answer for 
laid waste his lands, and killed some of his these oppressions. He accordingly went to 
people. Frenclraught opposed them for some Edinburgh in the month of February, 1635, 
time; but being satisfied that such proceedings where he was commanded to remain till the 
taking place almost under the very eyes of the matter should be investigated. The heads of 
:Marquis of Huntly, must necessarily be done the families whose sons had joined the outlaws 
with his concurrence he went to Edinburgh, also appeared, and, after examination, Letter- 
and entered a complaint against the marquis fourie, Park, Tilliangus, Terrisoule, Inver- 
to the Privy Council. During Frendraught's markie, Tulloch, AIdlogy, and several othpr 
absence, his tenants were expelled by the pprSOl1S of the surname of Gordon, were com- 
Gordons from their possessions, without oppo- mitted to prison, until their sons, who had 
sition. 4 engaged in the combination against Fren- 
When the king hcard of these lawless pro- draught, should be presented before the counciL 
ceeclings, and of the refusal of the marquis to The prisoners, who denied being accessory 
interfere, he ordered the lords of the Privy thereto, then petitioned to be set at liberty, a 
Council to adopt measures for suppressing request which was complied with on conditio 11 
I them; preparatory to which they cited the that they should either produce the rebels, as 
the pillagers were called, or make them leave 
'" Gordon's C(Ylttin'llatÙYlt, p. 4i5. Spahling, vol. i. the kingdom. The marqnis, although nothing 
p 47, et seg. I could be proved against him, was ol)li
e(l to 
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find caution that all persons of the surname 
of Gordon within his bounds 
hould keep 
the peace; and that he should be answerable 
in all time coming for any damage which 
should befall the laird of Frendraught, or 11Ïs 
lands, by whatever violent means; and also 
that he should present the rebels at Edinburgh, 
that justice might be satisfied, or make them 
leave the kingdom. 
The Marquis of Huntly, thereupon, returned 
to the north, and the rebels hearing of the 
obligation he 11ad come under, immediately 
dispersed. themselves. The greater part of 
them fled into Flanders, and about twelve of 
them were apprehended by the marquis, and 
sent by him to Edinburgh. J olm Gordon, 
who lived at 1r oodhead of Rothiemay, and 
another, were executed. Of the remaining 
two, J ame
 Gordon, son of George Gordon in 
Auchterless, and '\Villiam Ross, son of Jolm 
Ross of Ballivet, the fonner was acquitte<l by 
the jury, and the latter was imprisoned in the 
jail of Edinburgh for future trial, having been 
a ringleader of the party. In apprehending 
these twelve persons, James Gordon, son of 
Adam Gordon of Strathdoun, was killed, anel 
to show the Privy Couuc-il how diligent the 
marquis had been in fulfilling his obligation, 
his head was sent to Edinburgh along with 
the prisoners. 
The activity with which the marquis pursued 
the oppressors of Frendraught, brought him 
afterwards into some trouble. Adam Gordon, 
one of the principal ringleaders of the confed- 
eracy, and second son of 
ir Adam Gordon of 
the Park, thinking it" hard to be baneishit 
out of his native country, resoluit to cum home" 
and throw himself on the king's mercy. For 
this j)urpose he made a private communication 
to the Archbishop of St. Andrews, then chan- 
cellor of Scotland, in which he offered to sub- 
mit himself to the king's pleasure, promis- 
ing, that if his majesty would grant him a 
panlon, he would reveal the author of the re- 
bellion. The archbishop, eager, it wotùd ap- 
pear, to fulfil the ends of justice, readily 
entered into Gordon's views, and sent a spe- 
cial messenger to London to the king, who 
at once granted Adam a pardon. On receiving 
the pardon, Gordon accused the :Marquis of 
Huntly as the author of the conspiracy against 


Frenùraught, and with having instigated him 
and his associates to commit all the depreda- 
tions which had taken place. The king, there- I 
upon, sent a commission to Scotland, appoint- 
ing a select number of the lords of the Privy 
Council to examine in to the affair. 
As Adam Gordon had charged James Gordon 
of Letterfourie, with having employed him and 
his associates, in name of the marquis, against 
the laird of Frendraught, Letterfourie was cited 
to appear at Edinburgh for trial. On being 
confronted with Adam Gordon, he denied 
everything laid to his charge, but, notwith- 
standing this denial, he was committed a 
prisoner to the jail of Edinburgh. The mar- 
quis himself, who had also appeared at Edin- 
burgh on the appointed day, January 15th, 
1G36, was likewise confronted with Adam 
Gordon before the committee of the Privy 
Council; but although he denied Adam's ac- 
cusation, and" cleared himself with great dex- 
teritie, beyond admiration," as Gordon of öal- 
lagh observes, he was, "upon presumption," 
committed a close prisoner to the castle of 
Edinburgh. 
'Yhen his majesty was made acquainted with 
these circumstances by the commissioners, and 
that there was no proof to establish the charge 
against the marquis, both the marquis and 
Gordon of Letterfourie were released by his 
('onnnand, on giving security for indemnify- 
ing the laird of Frendraught for any damage 
he might sustain in time coming, from the 
Gordons and their accomplices. Having S0 
far succeeded in annoying the marquis, Adam 
Gordon, after collecting a body of men, by 
leave of the Privy Council, went along with 
them to Germany, where he became a captain 
in the regiment of Colonel George Leslie. To 
terminate the unhappy differences between the 
marquis and Frendraught, the king enjoined 
Sir Robert Gordon, who was related to both, 
-the marquis being his cousin-german, and 
chief of that family, and Frelll1raught the 
husband of his niece,-to endea,'our to bring 
about a reconciliation between them. Sir 
Robert, accordingly, on his return to Scotland, 
prevailed upon the parties to enter into a sub- 
mission, by which they agreed to refer all 
q nestions and differences between them to the 
arbitrament of friends; but before the submis- 
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Rion was brought to a final conclusion, the 
marquis expi.l'ed at Dundee on the 13th 
June, (15th according to Gordon), 1636, at 
the age of seventy-four, while returning to 
the north from Edinburgh. He was in- 
terred in the family vault at Elgin, on the 
thirtieth day of August following, " having," 
says Spalding, "above his chist a rich mort- 
cloath of black velvet, wherein was wrought 
two whyte crosses. He had torchlights in 
great number carried be freinds and gentlemen; 
the marques' son, called Adam, was at his 
head, the earle of Murray on the right spaik, 
the earle of Seaforth on the left spaik, the 
earle of Sutherland on the third spaik, and Sir 
Robert Gordon on the fourth spaik. Besyds 
thir nobles, many barrons and gentlemen was 
there, haveing. above three hundred lighted 
torches at the lifting. He is carried to the 
east port, cloun the wJnd to the south kirk 
stile of the colledge kirk, in at the south kirk 
door, and buried in his own isle with much 
murning and lamentation. The like forme of 
burriall, 'with torch light, was not sein heir tmr 
many dayes befor." 5 
The marquis was a remarkable man for the 
age in which he lived, and there are no char- 
acters in that eventful period of Scotti
h his- 
tory so well entitled to veneration and esteem. 
A lover of justice, he never attempted to 
aggrandize his vast possessions at the expense 
of his less powerful neigh boUl's; a kind and 
humane superior and landlord, he exercised a 
lenient sway over his numerous vassals and 
tenants, who repaid his kindness by sincere 
attachment to his person and family. En- 
dowed with great strength of mind, invincible 
courage, and consummate pruclf'nce, he sur- 
mounted the numerous difficulties with which 
he was surrounded, and lived to see the many 
factions which had conspired against him dis- 
comfited and dissolved, ".Yhile his constant 
and undeviating attachment to the religion of 
his forefathers, raised up many enemies against 
him among the professors of the reformed doc- 
trines, by whose cabals he was at one time 
obliged to leave the kingdom, his great power 
and influence were assailed by another formi- 
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dable class of opponents among the turblùent 
nobility, who were grieved to see a man who 
had not imitated their venality and rapacity, 
not only retain his predominance in the north, 
but also receive especial marks of his sovereign's 
regard. But skilful and intriguing as they 
were in all the dark and sinister ways of an 
age distinguished for its base and wicked 
practices, their machinations were frustrated 
by the discernment and honesty of George 
Gordon, the first Marquis of Huntly. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A.D. 1636-(SEPTEMBER) 1644. 


BRITISH SOVEREIGN :-Charles I., 1625-1649. 


Charles I. attempts to introduce Episcopacy into Scot- 
land-Meets with opposition-Preparations for war 
-Doings in the North-Earl of :Montrose-Mont- 
rose at Aberdeen-Arrests the :Marquis of Hunt1y- 
Covenanters of the Korth meet at Turrift
The 
"Trott of TUlTay"-:Movements of the Gm"dons- 
Viscount Aboyne lands at Aberdeen-" Raid of 
Stonehaven "-Battle at the Bridge of Dee-Pacifi- 
cation of Berwick-War again-Earl of Argyle 
endeavours to secure the v,' est Highlands-Harsh 
proceedings against the Earl of Airly-Montrose 
goes over to the king-:Marquis of Huntly rises in 
the North-Montrose enters Scotland in disguise- 
Landing of Irish forces in the West lIighlands- 
Meeting of 1\1ontrose and Alexander Macdonald- 
Atholemen join :Montrose-Montrose advances into 
Strathearn-Batt1e of Tippermuir. 


HITHERTO the history of the Highlands has 
been confined chiefly to the feuds and con- 
flicts of the clans, the details of which, though 
interesting to their descendants, cannot be sup- 
posed to afford the same gratification to readers 
at large. 'Ve now enter upon a more impor- 
tant era, when the Highlanders begin to play 
a much more prominent part in the theatre of 
our national history, and to give a foretaste of 
that military prowess for which they after- 
wards became so higlùy dist.inguished. 
In entering upon the details of the military 
achievements of the Highlanders during the 
period of the civil wars, it is quite unnecessary 
and foreign to our purpose to trouble the 
reader with a history of the rash, unconstitu- 
tional, and ill-fated attempt of Charles 1. to 
introduce Episcopacy into Scotland; nor, for the 
same reason, is it requisite to detail minutely 
the Pl'oceedings of the authors of the Covenant. 
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Suffice it to say, that in consequence of the 
inflexible determination of Charles to force 
English Episcopacy upon the p<,ople of Scot- 
land, the great majority of the nation declared 
their determination " by the great name of the 
Lord their God," to defend their religion against 
what they considered to be errors and corrup- 
tions. Notwithstanding, however, the most 
positive demonstrations on the part of the 
people to resist, Charles, acting by the advice 
of a privy council of Scotsmen established in 
England, exclusively devoted to the affairs of 
Scotland, and instigated by Archbishop Laud, 
resolved to suppress the Covenant by open force. 
In order to gain time for the necessary prepara- 
tions, he sent the Marquis of Hamilton, as his 
commissioner, to 
cotland, who was instructed 
to promise " that the practice of the liturgy and 
the canons should never be pressed in any other 
than a fair and legal way, and that the high 
commission should be so rectified as never to 
impugn the laws, or to be a just grievance to 
loyal subjects," and that the king wOlùd pardon 
those who had lately taken an illegal covenant, 
on their immediately l'enouncing it, and giving 
up the bond to the commissioners. 
When the Covenanters heard of Hamilton's 
approach, they appointed a national fast to be 
held, to beg the blessing of God upon the kirk, 
and on the 10th of June, 1638, the marquis 
was received at Leith, and proceeded to the 
capital through an assemblage of about 60,000 
Covenanters, and 500 ministers. The spirit 
and temper of such a vast assemblage over- 
awed the marquis, and he therefore concealed 
his instructions. Mter making two successive 
journeys to London to communicate the alarm- 
ing state of affairs, and to receive fresh instruc- 
tions, he, on his second return, issued a pro- 
clamation, discharging "the service book, the 
book of canons, and the high conunission court, 
dispensing with the five articles of Perth, dis- 
pensing the entrants into the ministry from 
taking the oath of supremacy and of canonical 
obedience, commanding all persons to lay aside 
tho new Covenant, and take that which had 
been published by the king's father in 1589, 
and fmmmoning a free assembly of the kirk to 
meet ll_ the month of November, and a parlia- 
ment in the month of :May, the following year." 

latters had, however, proceeded too far for 


sulnnission to the conditions of the proclama- 
tion, and the covenanting leaders answered it 
by a formal protest, in which they gave sixteen 
reasons, showing that to comply with the de- 
mands of the king would be to betray the cause 
of God, and to act against the dictates of con- 
SCIence. 
In consequence of the opposition made to 
the proclamation, it was generally expected 
that the king would have recalled the order for 
the meeting of the asseml,}yat Glasgow; but I 
no prohibition having heen issued, that assem- 
bly, which consisted, besides the clergy, of one 
lay-elder and four lay-assessors from every pres- 
bytery, met at the time appointed, viz., in the 
month of X ovember, 1638. After the assembly 
had spent a week in violent debates, the com- 
missioner, in terms of his instructions, declared 
it dissolved; but, encouraged by the accession 
of the Earl of Argyle, who placed himself at 
the head of the Covenanters, the members de- 
clined to disperse at the mere mandate of the 
sovereign, and passed a resolution that, in 
8piritual matters, the kirk was independent of 
the civil power, and that the dissolution by 
the commissioner was illegal and void. Mter 
spending three weeks in revising the ecclesi- 
astical regulations introduced into Scotland 
since the accession of James to the crown of 
England, the assembly condemned the liturgy, 
ordinal, book of canons, and court of high 
commission, and, assuming all the powers of 
legislation, abolished episcopacy, aud excom- 
municated the bishops themselves, and the 
ministers who supported them. Charles de- 
clared their proceedings null; but the people 
received them with great joy, and testified 
their approbation by a national thanksgiving. 
Both parties had for some time been prepar- 
ing for war, and they now hastened on their 
plans. In consequence of an order from the 
supreme committee of the Covenanters in Edin- 
burgh, every man capable of bearing an1lS was 
called out and trained. Experienced Scottish 
officers, who had spent the greater part of their 
lives in military service in Sweden and Ger- 
many, returned to Scotland to place themselves 
at the head of their countrymen, and the Scot- 
tish merchants in Holland supplied them with 
arms and ammunition. The king advanced as 
far as York with an army, the Scottish bishops 
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making him believe that the news of his ap- 
proach would induce the Covenanters to submit 
themselves to his pleasure; but he vms disap- 
pointed,-for instead of submitting themselves, 
they were the first to commence hostilities. 
About the 19th of March, 1639, General Les- 
lie, the covenanting general, with a few men, 
surprised, and without difficlùty, occupied the 
castle of Edinburgh, and about the same time 
the Earl of Traquair surrendered Dalkeith 
house. Dumbarton castle, like that of Edin- 
burgh, was taken by stratagem, the governor, 
named Stewart, being intercepted on a Sunday 
as he returned from church, and made to 
change clothes with another gentleman and 
give the pass-word, by which means the Cove- 
nanters easily obtained possession. The king, 
on arriving at Durham, despatched the Marquis 
of Hamilton with a fleet of forty 
hips, having 
I on board 6,000 troops, to the Frith of Forth; 
but as both sides of the Frith were well forti- 
fied at different points, and covered with troops, 
he was unable to effect a landing. 6 
In the meantime, the :M:arquis of Huntly 
raised the royal standard in the north, and as 
the Earl of Sutherland, accompanied by Lord 
Reay, J ohn, 
Iaster of Berridale and others, 
had been very busy in Inverness and Elgin, 
persuading the inhabitants to subscribe the 
Covenant, the marquis wrote him confidentially, 
blaming him for his past conduct, and advising 
him to declare for the king; but the earl 
informed him in reply, that it was against the 
bishops and their innovations, and not against 
the king, that he hlld so acted. The earl then, 
in his turn, advised the marquis to join the 
Covenanters, by doing which he said he wOlùd 
not only confer honour on himself, but much 
good on his native country; that in any private 
question in which Huntly was personally inter- 
I ested he wOlùd assist, but that in the present 
affair he would not aid him. The earl there- 
upon joined the Earl of Seaforth, the 
faster of 
Berridale, Lord Lovat, Lord Reay, the laird of 
Balnagown, the Rosses, the 
:fonroes, the laird 
of Grant, Macintosh, the laird of Innes, the 
sheriff of 
Ioray, the baron of Kilravock, the 
laird of Altire, the tutor of Duffus, and the 
other Covenanters on the north ofthe riverSpeJ. 


II Gordon's Scots .Affairs, vol. ii. p. 209. 


The l\farquis of Huntly assembled his forces 
first at Turriff, and afterwards at Kintore, 
whence he marched upon Aberdeen, which he 
took possession of in name of the king. The 
marquis being informed shortly after his arrival 
in Aberdeen, that a meeting of Covenanters, 
who resided within his district, was to be held 
at Turriff on the 14th of February, resolved to 
disperse them. He therefore wrote letters to 
his chief dependents, requiring them to meet 
him at Turriff the same day, and bring with 
them no arms but swords and "schottis" or 
pistols. One of these letters fell into the hands 
of the Earl of 
Iontrose, one of the chief cove- 
nanting lords, who determined at all hazards 
to protect the meeting of his friends, the Cove- 
nanters. In pursuance of this resolution, he 
collected, with great alacrity, some of his best 
friends in Angus, and with his own and their 
dependents, to the number of about 800 men, 
he crossed the range of hills called the Grange- 
bean, between Angus and Aberdeenshire, and 
took possession of Turriff on the morning of 
the 14th of February. When Hlmtly's party 
arrived during the course of the day, they were 
surprised at seeing the little churchyard of the 
village filled with armed men; and they were 
still more surprised to observe them levelling 
their hagbuts at them across the walls of the 
churchyard. Not knowing how to act in the 
absence of the marquis, they retired to a place 
called the Broad Ford of Towie, about two 
miles south from the village, when they were 
soon joined by Huntly and his suite. Mter 
some consultation, the marquis, after parading 
his men in order of battle along the north-west 
side of the village, in sight of Montrose, 
dispersed his party, which amounted to 2,000 
men, without offering to attack :l\Iontrose, on 
the pretence that his commission of lieu- 
tenancy only authorised him to act on the 
defensive. 7 
James Graham, Earl, and afterwards first 

farquis of Montrose, who played so pro- 
minent a part in the history of the troublous 
times on which we are entering, was doocended 
from a family which can be traced back to the 
beginning of the 12th century. His ancestor, 
the Earl of Montrose, fell at Flodden, and his 
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grandfather became viccroy of Scotland after 
.J ames VI. ascended the throne of England. 
He himself was born in 1 G 12, his mother being 
Lady Margaret Ruthven, eldest daughter of 
'Yilliam, first Earl of Gowrie. He succeeded 
to the estates and title in IG2G, on the death 
of his father, and three years after, married 
Magdalene Carnegie, daughter of Lord Car- 
negie of Kinnaird. He pursued his studies at 
St. Andrews University and Kinnaird Castle 
till he was about twenty years of age, when 
he went to the Continent and studied at the 
academies of France and Italy, returning an 
accomplished gentleman and a soldier. On 
his return he was, for some reason, coldly 
received by Charles I., and it is supposed by 
some that it was mainly out of chagrin on this 
account that he joined the Covenanters. vVhat- 
ever may have been his motive for joining 
them, he was certainly an important and 
powerful accession to their ranks, although, as 
will be seen, his adherence to them was but of 
Rhort duration. 
Montrose is thus portrayed by his contempo- 
rary, Patrick Gordon of Ruthven, author of 
Bl'itane's Distemper. "It cannot be denied 
but he was ane accomplished gentleman of 
many excellent partes; a bodie not tall, but 
comely and well compossed in all his linia- 
mentes; his complexion meedy whitee, with 
flüxin haire; of a stayed, graue, and solide 
looke, and yet his eyes sparkling and full of 
lyfe; of speach slowe, but wittie and full of 
sence; a presence gmitfull, courtly, and so 
winneing'vpon the beholder, as it seemed to 
claime reuerence without seweing for it; for 
he was so affable, so courteous, so bening, as 
seemed verely to scorne ostentation and the 
keeping of state, and therefor he quicklie made 
a conquesse of the heartes of all his followers, 
so as wh!1n he list he could haue lead them in 
a chaine to haue followed him with cheare- 
fullnes in all his interpryses; and I am cer- 
tanely perswaded, that this his gratious, hu- 
mane, and courteous fredome of behauiour 
being certanelyacceptable befor God as well a
 
men, was it that wanne him so much renovne, 
and inabled him cheifty, in the loue of his 
followers, to goe through so great interprysses, 
cvheirin his equall had failled, altho they 
,'xceeded him farre in power, nor can any 


other reason be giuen for it, but only this that 
followeth. He did not seeme to affect state, 
nor to claime reuerence, nor to keepe a dis- 
tance with gentlemen that ware not his domes- 
tickes; but rather in a noble J'et courteouse 
way he seemed to slight those vanisheing 
smockes of greatnes, affecting rather the reall 
possession of mens heartes then the frothie 
and outward showe of reuercnce; and therefor 
was all reuerence thrust vpon him, because all 
did loue him, therfor all did honour him and 
reuerence him, yea, haueing once acquired there 
heartes, they ware readie not only to honour- 
him, but to quarrcll with any that would not 
honour him, and would not spare there for- 
tounes, nor there derrest blood about there 
heartes, to the end he might be honoured, 
because they saue that he tooke the right 
course to 0 btaine honour. He had fund furth 
the right way to be reuerenced, and thereby 
wa
 approued that propheticke maxime which 
hath never failed, nor neueI' shall faille, 
being pronounced hy the Fontaine of treuth 
( [-Ie that exalteth ltÙnselfe shall be hmnblf'd) ; 
for his winneing behauiour and courteous 
caryago got him more respect then those to 
whom they ware bound both by the law of 
nature and by good reason to hawe giuen it to. 
K or could any other reason be giuen for it, 
but only there to much keepeing of distance, 
and caryeing themselfes in a more statlye and 
reserued way, without putteing a difference 
betuixt a free borne gentleman and a seruille 
or base mynded slaue, 
"This much I thought good by the way to 
signifie; for the best and most waliant generall 
that euer lead ane annie if he mistake the dis- 
position of the nation whom he commandes, 
and will not descend a litle till he meete with 
the genious of his shouldiours, on whose fol- 
loweing his grandour and tlw success of his in- 
terpryses chiefely c1ependeth, stryueing through 
a high soireing and O'Vf'r winneing amhition to 
Ilrawe them to his byas with awe amI not 
with lowf', that leader, I say, shall neuer pre- 
wain against his enemies with ane [lnnie of the 
Scotes nation." 
Montrose had, about this time, received a. 
commission from the Tables--as the boards of 
representatives, chosen respectively by the no- 
bility, county gentry, dergy, amI inhabitants of 
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the burghs, were called-to raise a body of 
troops for the service of the Covenanters, and he 
now proceeded to embody them with extraordi- 
nary promptitude. 'Vithin one month, he col- 
lected a force of about 3,000 horse and foot, 
from the counties of Fife, Forfar, and Perth, 
and put them into a complete state of military 
discipline. Being joined by the forces lUlder 
General Leslie, he marched upon Aberdeen, 
which he entered, without opposition, on the 
30th of March, the :Marquis of IIuntly having 
abandoned the town on his approach. Some 
idea of the well-appointed state of this army 
may be formed from the curious è.escription of 
Spalding, who says, that "upon tile morne, 
being Saturday, they came in order of battell, 
weill armed, both on horse and foot, ilk horse- 
man having five shot at the least, with ane 
carabine in his hand, two pistols by his sydes, 
and other two at his saddell toir; the pikemf'n 
in their ranks, with pike and sword; the 
musketiers in their ranks, with musket, musket- 
staffe, bandelier, sword, powder, ball, and 
match; ilk company, both on horse and foot, 
had their captains, lieutenants, ensignes, ser- 
jeants, and other officers and commanders, all 
for the most part in buff coats, and in goodly 
order. They had five colours or ensignes, 
whereof the Earl of l\Iontrose had one, have- 
ing this motto: 'FOR RELIGION, THE COVE- 
NANT, AND THE COUNTRIE;' the Earle of :Maris- 
chall had one, the Earle of Kinghorne had 
one, and the town of Dundie had two. They 
had trumpeters to ilk company of horsemen, 
and drummers to ilk company of footmen; 
they had their meat, drink, and other provi- 
sion, bag and baggage, carryed with them, 
all done be advyso of his excellence :Felt Mar- 
schall Leslie, whose councell Generalll\Iontrose 
followed in this busieness. Now, in seemly 
order and good array, this army came forward, 
and entered the burgh of Aberdein, about ten 
hours in the morning, at the Over Kirkgate 
Port, syne came doun throw the TIroadgate, 
throw the Castlegate, out at the Justice Port 
to the Queen's Links directly. Here it is to 
be notted that few or none of this hail army 
wanted ane blew ribbin hung about his craig, 
t1nun under his left anne, which they called 
the Cr)'l:enanfèrs' Riùùin. But the Lord Gor- 
don, and some other of the marquess' bairnes 
I. 


and familie, had ane rib bin when he was 
dwelling in the ton.P, of ane reid flesh cullor, 
which they wore in their hatts, and called it 
The Royall Riùùin, as a signe of their love and 
loyalltie to t.he king. In despyte and derision 
thereof this blew rib1Jill was \Vorne, and called 
the Covenanted Ribhin, be the hail sOlùdiers 
of the army, and would not hear of the royaU 
ribbin; such was th
ir pryde and malice."8 
At Aberdeen l\Iontrose was joined the same 
day by Lord Fraser, the l\Iaster of Forbes, the 
laird of Dalgettie, the tutor of Pitsligo, the 
Earl Marshal's men in Buchan, with several 
other gentlemen and their tenants, dependants, 
and serv,ants, to the number of 2,000, an addi- 
tion wbich augmented 
Iontrose's army to 9,000 
men. Leaving the Earl of Kinghorn with 
1,500 men to keep possession of .Aberdeen, 
:Montrose marched the same day towards Kin- 
tore, where he encamped that night. Halting 
all Slmday, he proceeded on the l\Ionday to In- 
verury, where he again pitehed his camp. The 
Marquis of Huntly grew alarmed at this sudden 
and unexpected movement, and thought it now 
time to treat with such a formidable foe for his 
personal safety. He, therefore, despatched 
Robert Gordon of Straloch and Doctor Gordon, 
an Aberdeen physician, to :Montrose's camp, to 
request an interview. The marquis proposed 
to meet him on a moor near Blackhall, about 
two miles from the camp, with 11 attenùants 
each, with no arms but a single sword at their 
side. After consulting with Field J\Iarshal 
Leslie and the other officers, l\Iontrose agreed 
to meet the marquis, on Thursday the 4th of 
April, at the place mentioned. The parties 
accordingly met. Among the eleven who 
attended the marquis were his son James, 
Lord Aboyne, and the Lord Oliphant. Lords 
Elcho and Cowper were of the party who at- 
tended Montrose. Mter the usual Ralutation 
they both alighted and entered into conversa- 
tion; but, coming to no understanding, they 
adjourned the conference till the following 
morning, when the marquis signed a paper 
obliging himself to maintain the king's author- 
ity, "the liberty of church and state, religion 
and laws." He promised at the same time to 
do his best to make his friends, tenants, and 


8 Troubles, yol. i. pp. 107, 108. 
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servants subscribe the Covenant. 9 The mar- 
quis, after this arrangement, went to Strath- 
bogie, and :Montrose returned with his army to 
Aberdeen, the following day. 
The marquis had not been many days at 
Strathbogie, when he received a notice from 
l\Iontrose to repair to Aberdeen with his two 
I sons, Lord Gordon and Viscount Aboyne, 
for the oRtensible purpose of assisting the 
committee in their deliberations as to the 
settlement of the disturbances in the north. l 
On Huntly receiving an assurance from Mon- 
trose and the other covenanting leaders that 
no attempt should be made to detain himself 
and his sons as prisoners, he complied with 
Montrose's invitation, and repairing to Aber- 
eleen, he took up his quarters in the laird of 
Pitfoddel's house. 
The arrest of the marquis, which followed, 
has been attributed, not without reason, to the 
intrigues of the Frasers and the Forbeses, who 
bore a mortal antipathy to the house of Huntly, 
'1nd who were desirous to see the" Cock of the 

 orth," as the powerful head of that house was 
popularly called, humbled. 2 But, be these con- 
jectures as they may, on the morning after the 
marquis's arrival at Aberdeen, viz., on the 11th 
April, a council of the principal officers of 
l\[ontrose's army was held, at which it was 
determined to arrest the marquis and Lord 
Gordon, his eldest son, and carry them to 
Edinburgh. It was not, however, judged ad- 
visable to act upon this resolution immeùiately, 
and to do away with any appearance of treach- 
ery, :Montrose and his friends invited the mar- 
quis and his two sons to supper the following 
evening. During the entertainment the most 
friendly civilities were passed on both sides, 
and, after the party had become somewhat 
merry, l\Iontrose and his friends hinted to the 
marquis the expediency, in the present posture 
of affairs, of resigning his commission of lieu- 
tenancy. They also proposed that he should 
write a letter to the king along with the resig- 
nation of his commission, in favour of the 
Covenanters, as good anù loyal su bj ects; and 
that lIe should despatch the laird of Cluny, the 
following morning, with tho letter and resigna- 


" Spalding, vol. i. pp. 157, 160. 
1 Gordon of Rothiemay, vol. ii. p. 235. 
II Id.. vol. ii. p. 235. 


tion. The marquis, seeing that his commission 
was altogether unavailable, immediately wrote 
out, in presence of the meeting, a resignation of 
it, and a letter of recommendation as proposed, 
and, in their presence, delivered the same to the 
laird of Cluny, who was to set off the following 
morning with them to the king. It wOlùd 
appear that :Montrose was not sincere in mak- 
ing this demand upon the marquis, and that 
his object was, by calculating on a refusal, to 
make that the ground for arresting him; for 
the marquis had scarcely returned to his lodg- 
ings to pass the night, when an armed guard 
was placed round the house, to prevent him 
from returning home, as he intended to do, the 
following morning. 
'Then the marquis rose, next morning, he 
was surprised at receiving a message from 
the covenanting general, desiring his attend- 
ance at the house of the Earl l\Iarshal; and 
he was still farther surprised, when, on 
going out, along with his two sons, to the 
appointed place of meeting, he found his 
lodging beset with sentinels. The marquis 
was received by :Montrose with the usual 
morning salutation, after which, he proceeded 
to demand from him a contribution for liqui- 
dating a loan of 200,000 merks, which the 
Covenanters had borrowed from Sir 'Yilliam 
Dick, a rich merchant of Edinburgh. To this 
unexpected demand the marquis replied, that 
he was not obliged to pay any part thereof, not 
having been concerned in the borrowing, and 
of course, declined to comply. Montrose then 
requested him to take steps to apprehend James 
Grant and John Dugar, and their accomplices, 
who had given considerable annoyance to the 
Covenanters in the Highlands. Huntly ob- 
jected, that, having now no commission, he 
could not act, and that, although he had, 
James Grant had already obtained a remission 
from the king; and as for John Dugar, he wOlùd 
concur, if required, with the other neighbouring 
proprietors in an attempt to apprehend him. 
The earl, finally, as the Covenant, he said, ad- 
mitted of no standing hatred or feud, required 
the marquis to reconcile himself to Crichton, 
the laird of Frendraught, but this the marquis 
positively refused to do. Finding, as he no 
doubt expected, the marquis quite resolute in 
his detpl'luination to resist these demands, the 
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earl suddenly changed his tone, and thus ad- 
dressed the marquis, apparently in the most 
friendly terms, ")Iy lord, seeing we are all 
now friends, will you go south to Edinburgh 
with us
" IIuntIy answered that he would 
not-that he was not prepared for such a 
journey, and that he was just going to set off 
for Stratb bogie. " Your lordship," rejoined 
:\Iontrose, "will do well to go with us." The 
marquis now percei"Ting :Montrose's design, 
accosted him thus, "
Iy lord, I came here to 
this town upon assurance that I should come 
and go at my own pleasure, without molesta- 
tion or inquietude; and now I see why my 
lodging was guarded, and that ye mean to take 
me to Edinburgh, whether I 'will or not. This 
conduct, on your part, seems to me to be 
nt'ither fair nor honourable." He added, ":My 
lord, give me back the bond which I gave you 
at Inverury, and you shall have an answer." 
:\Iontrose thereupon delivered the bond to the 
marquis. Huntly then inquired at the earl, 
" 'Vhether he would take him to the south as 
a captive, or willingly of his own mind
" 
I " :\Iake your choice," said :Montrose. " Then," 
observed the marquis, "I will not go as a cap- 
tive, but as a volunteer." The marquis there- 
I J upon immediately returned to his lodging, and 
I despatched a messenger after the laird of 
Cluny, to stop him on his journey." 2 
It was the intention of l\Iontrose to take 
both the marquis and his sons to Edinburgh, 
but Yiscount Aboyne, at the desire of some of 
his friends, was released, and allowed to return 
to Strathbogie. On arriving at Edinburgh, 
the marquis and his son, Lord Gordon, were 
committed close prisoners to the castle of 
Edinburgh, and the Tables "appointed five 
guardians to attend upon him and his son 
night and day, upon his own expenses, that 
none should come in nor out but by their 
sight."s On being solicited to sign the Cov- 
enant, Runtly issued a manifesto characterized 
by magnanimity and the most steadfast loyalty, 
concluding with the following words :-" For 
my oune part, I am in your power; and re- 
solved not to leave that foul title of traitor as 
aue inheritance upon my posteritye. Yow 
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may tac ke my heade from my shoulders, but 
not my heart from my soveraigne."-1 
Some time after the departure of l\Iontrose's 
army to the south, the Covenanters of the north 
appointed a committee meeting to be held at 
Turriff, upon 'Vednesday, 24th April, con- 
sisting of the Earls :Marshal ancl Seaforth, 
Lord Fraser, the J\Iaster of Forbes, and some 
of their kindred and friends. All persons 
within the diocese, who had not subscribed the 
Covenant, were required to attend this meeting 
for the purpose of signing it, and failing com- 
pliance, their property was to be given up 
to indiscriminate plunder. As neither Lorù 
Aboyne, the laird of TIanff, nor any of their 
friends and kinsmen, had subscribed the Cov- 
enant, nor meant to do so, they resolved to 
protect themselves from the threatened attack. 
A preliminary meeting of the heads of the 
northern Covenanters was held on the 22d of 
April, at l\Ionymusk, where they learned of 
the rising of Lord Aboyne and his friends. 
This intelligence induced them to postpone 
the meeting at Turriff till the 26th of April, 
by whi"h day they expected to be joined by 
several g;)lltlemen from Caithness, Sutherland, 
Ross, Moray, and other quarters. At another 
meeting, however, on the 24th of April, they 
postponed the proposed meeting at Turriff, 
sine die, and adjourned to Aberdeen; but as 
no notice had been sent of the postponement 
to the different covenanting districts in the 
north, about 1,500 men assembled at the place 
of meeting on the 26th of April, and were 
quite astonished to find that the chiefs were 
absent. Upon an explanation taking place, 
the meeting was adjourned till the 20th of May. 
Lord Aboyne had not been idle during this 
interval, having collected about 2,000 horse 
and foot from the Highlands and Lowlands, 
with which force he had narrowly watched 
the movements of the Covenanters. Hearing, 
however, of the adjournment of the Turriff 
meeting, his lordship, at the entreaty of his 
friends, broke up his army, and went by sea to 
England to meet the king, to inform him of 
the precarious state of affairs in the north. 
Many of his followers, such as the lairds of 
Gight, Raddo, U dney, Newton, PitmeddeI:.., 
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:Foveran, Tippertie, Harthill, and others, who 
had subscribed the Covenant, regretted his 
departure; but as they had gone too far to 
recede, they resolved to continue their forces 
in the field, and held a meeting on the 7th of 
:May at Auchterless, to concert a plan of 
operations, 
A body of the Covenanters, to the number 
of about 2,000, having assembled at Turriff as 
early as the 13th of l\Iay, the Gordons resolved 
instantly to attack them, before they should 
be joined by other forces, which were expected 
to arrive before the 20th. Taking along with 
them four brass field-pieces from Strathbogie, 
the Gordons, to the number of about 800 horse 
and foot, commenced their march on the 13th 
of May, at ten o'clock at night, and reached 
Turriff next morning by day-break, by a road 
mÙillown to the sentinels of the covenanting 
army. As soon as they approached the town, 
the commander of the Gordons ordered the 
trumpets to be sounded and the drums to be 
beat, the noise of which was the first indication 
the Covenanters had of their arrival. Being 
thus surprised, the latter had no time to make 
any preparations for defending themselves. 
They made, indeed, a short resistance, but were 
soon dispersed by the fire from the field-pieces, 
leaving behind them the lairds of Echt and 
Skene, and a few others, who were taken 
prisoners. The loss on either side, in killed 
and wounded, was very trifling. This skirmish 
is called by the writers of the period, "the 
Trott of Turray."5 
The successful issue of this trifling affair had 
a powerful effect on the minds of the victors, 
who forthwith marched on Aberdeen, which 
they entered on the 15th of May. They 
expelled the Covenanters from the town, and 
were there joined by a body of men from the 
Draes of Mar under the command of Donald 
Farquharson of Tulliegarmouth, and the laird 
of Abergeldie, and by another party headed by 
.J ames Grant, so long an outlaw, to the num- 
her of about 500 men. These men quartered 
themselves very freely upon the inhabitants, 
particularly on those who had declared for the 
Covenant, and they plundered many gentle- 


Ii Turray is the old name of Turriff.-Gonlon of 
J:othiemay, vol. ii. p. 254. Gordon of Sallagh, p. 401. 


men's houses in the neigh bourhood. Tho house 
of Durris, belonging to John Forbes of Leslie, 
a great Covenanter, recoived a visit from them. 
"There was," says Spalding, "little plenishing 
left unconveyed away 1?efore their comeing. 
They gott good bear and ale, broke up girnells, 
and buke bannocks at good fyres, and drank 
merrily upon the laird's best drink: syne 
carried away with them alse meikle victual 
as they could beir, which they could not gett 
eaten and destroyed; and syne removed from 
that to Echt, Skene, Uonymusk, and other 
houses pertaining to the name of .Forbes, all 
great Covenanters."6 
Two days after their arrival at Aberdeen, 
the Gordons sent to Dunnottar, for the purposo 
of ascertaining the sentiments of the Earl 
Marshal, in relation to their proceedings, and 
whether they might reckon on his friendship. 
The earl, however, intimated that he could say 
nothing in relation to the affair, and that he 
would require eight clays to advise with his 
friends. This answer was considered quite 
unsatisfactory, and the chiefs of the army were 
at a loss how to act. Robert Gordon of Stra- 
loch, and James Burnet of Craigmyl1e, a 
brother of the laird of Leys, proposed to entel 
into a negotiation with the Earl Marshal, but 
Sir George Ogilvie of Banff would not listen 
to such a proceeding, and, addressing Straloch, 
he said, "Go, if you will go; but pr'ythee, let 
it be as quarter-master, to inform the earl that 
we are coming." Straloch, however, went not 
in the character of a quarter-master, but as a 
mediator in behalf of his chief. The earl said 
he had no intention to take up arms, without 
an order from the Tables; that, if the Gordons 
would disperse, he would give them early 
notice to re-assem ble, if necessary, for their 
own defence, but that if they should attack 
him, he would certainly defend himself. 
The army was accordingly disbanded on the 
21st of May, and the barons went to Aberdeen, 
there to spend a few days. The depredations 
of the Highlanders, who had come down to 
the lowlands in quest of plunder, upon the 
properties of the Covenanters, were thereafter 
carried on to such an extent, that the latter com- 
p11.ined to the Earl :Marshal, who immeùiatAly 


6 Spalding, vol. i. D. 188. 
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assembled a body of men out of Angus and 
the 
Iearns, with which he entered Aberdeen 

n the 23d of May, causing the barons to 
make a precipitate retreat. Two days there- 
after the earl was joined by :Montrose, at the 
head of 4,000 men, an addition which, with 
other accessions, made the whole force assem- 
bled at Aberdeen exceed 6,000. 
Meanwhile a large body of northern Cove- 
nanters, \mder the command of the Earl of 
Seaforth, was approaching from the districts 
beyond the Spey; but the Gordons having 
crossed the Spey for the purpose of opposing 
their advance, an agreement was entered into 
between both parties that, on the Gordons re- 
tiring across the Spey, Seaforth and his men 
should also retire homewards. 
Mter spending five days in Aberdeen, l\Ion- 
trose marched his army to Udney, thence 
to Kellie, the seat of the laird of Haddo, and 
afterwards to Gight, the residence of Sir 
Robert Gordon, to which he laid siege. But 
intelligence of the arrival of Viscount Aboyne 
in the bay of Aberdeen, deranged his plans. 
Being quite uncertain of Aboyne's strength, 
and fearing that his retreat might be cut off, 
Montrose quickly raised the siege and returned 
to Aberdeen. Although Lord Aboyne still 
remained on board his vessel, and could easily 
have been prevented from landing, Montrose 
most unaccountably abandoned the town, and 
retired into the l\Iearns. 
Viscount Aboyne had been most graciously 
received by the king, and had ingratiated him- 
self so much with the monarch, as to obtain 
the commission of lieutenancy which his father 
held. The king appears to have entertained 
good hopes from his endeavours to support the 
royal cause in the north of Scotland, and be- 
fore taking leave he gave the viscount a letter 
addressed to the ::\Iarquis of Hamilton, request- 
ing him to afford his lordship all the assistance 
in his power. From whatever cause, all the 
aid afforded by the l\Iarquis was limited to a 
few officers and four field-pieces: "The king," 
says Gordon of Sallagh, "coming to Berwick, 
and business growing to a height, the armies 
of England and Scotland lying near one another, 
his majesty sent the Viscount of Aboyne and 
Colonel Gun (who was then returned out of 
Gf}rmallY) to the :Marquis of Hamilton, to 


receive some forces from him, aud with thEse 
forces to go to Aberdeen, to possess and re- 
cover that town. The Marquis uf Hamilton, 
lying at anchor in Forth, gave them no supply 
of men, but sent them five ships to Aberdeen, 
and the marquis himself retired with his :fleet 
and men to the Holy Island, hard by Berwick, 
to reinforce the king's army there against the 
Scots at Dunslaw." 7 On his voyage to 
Aberdeen, Aboyne's ships fell in with two 
vessels, one of which contained the lairds of 
Banff, Foveran, Newton, Crummie, and others, 
who had fled on the approach of l\Iontrose to 
Gight; and the other had on board some 
citizens of Aberdeen, and several ministms 
who had refused to sign the Covenant, all of 
whom the viscount persuaded to return home 
along with him. 
On the 6th of June, Lord Aboyne, accom- 
panied by the Earls of Glencairn and Tulli- 
bardine, the lairds of Drum, Banff, F edderet, 
Foveran, and K ewton, and their followers, 
wi th Colonel Gun and several English officers, 
landed in Aberdeen without opposition. Imme- 
diatelyon coming ashore, Aboyne issued a pro- 
clamation which was read at the cross of Aber- 
deen, prohibiting all his majesty's loyal subjects 
from paying any rents, duties, or other debts to 
the Covenanters, and requiring them to pay 
one-half of such sums to the king, and to 
retain the other for themselves. Those persons 
who had been forced to subscribe the Cove- 
nant against their will, were, on repentance, to 
be forgiven, and every person was required to 
take an oath of allegiance to his majesty. 
This bold step inspired the royalists with 
confidence, and in a short space of time a con- 
siderable force rallied round the royal standard. 
Lewis Gordon, third son of the :Marqrus of 
Huntly, a youth of extraordinary courage, on 
hearing of his brother's arrival, collected his 
father's friends and tenants, to the number of 
about 1,000 horse and foot, and with these he 
entered Aberdeen on the 7th of June. These 
were succeeded by 100 horse, sent in by the 
laird of Drum, and by considerable forces led 
by James Grant and Donald Farquharson. 
l\Iany of the Covenanters also joined the 
viscount, so that his force ultimateljT amounÜ.d 
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to several thousand men. Spalding 8 gives 
a sad, though somewhat ludicrous account 
of the way in which Farquharson's "hie- 
laud men" conducted themselves while in 
Aherdeen. He says, "Thir saulless 10 un is 
plunderit meit, drink, anll scheip quhair p'\'<,r 
they CaIn. Thay oppressit the Oldtoull, and 
hrocht in out of the countrie honest menis 
Rcheip, and sold at the cross of Old Abirdein 
tn sic as wold by, ane scheip upone foot for 
ane groat. The poor lllen that aucht thame 
follouit in and coft bak thaiI' awin scheip 
agane, sic as wes left unslayne for thaiI' meit." 
On the 10th of June the viscount left Aber- 
deen, and advanced upon Kintore with an 
army of about 2,000 horse and fùot, to which 
he recei yell daily accessions. The inhabitants 
, of the latter place were compelled by him to 
subscribe the oath of allegiance, and notwith- 
standing their compliance, "the troops," says 
Spalding, "plundered meat and drink, and 
made good fires: and, where they ,,'anted 
peats, broke down beds and boards in honest 
men's houses to be fires, ana fed their horses 
with corn and straw that day and night."9 
Next morning tlw army made a raid upon 
Hall Forrest, a seat of the Earl 
r ar8hal, and 
the house of }'Iuchells, belonging to Lord 
Fraser; but Aboyne, hearing of a rising in the 
south, returned to Aberùeen. 
As dplay would be dangerous to his cause in 
the present conjuncture, he croRsed the Dee on 
the 14th of June, his army amounting alto- 
gether probably to about 3,000 horse and foot,l 
with the intention of occupying Stonehaven, 
and of issuing afresh the king's proclamation 
at the market cross of that burgh. He pro- 
ceeded as far as l\[uchollis, or l.Iuchalls, the seat 
of Sir Thomas Burnet of Leyes, a Covenanter, 
where he encamped that night. On hearing of 
his approach, the Earl Marshal and Montrose 
posted themselves, with 1,200 men, and some 
I pieces of ordnance which they had drawn from 
I hmnottar castle, OIl the direct road which 
\ \ .\boyne ,",d to pass, and waited his approach. 
I 
I 


8 
ralding, vol. i. p. 205. 
9 Troubles, vol. i. p. 206. 
1 S.{Jalding, vo1. i. p. 207.-Gordon of Rothiemay, 
vo1. n. p. 268.-Gordon of Ruthven, in his abridcr- 
mcnt of Britanc'.<1 Distemper (SpaId. Club cd.), p. 206, 
makes tlH' num her 5,000. 


Although Aboyne was quite aware of the 
position of the Earl Marshal, instead of endea- 
vouring to outflank bim by making a detoUl'to 
the right, he, by Colonel Gun's advice, crossed 
the l\Ieagre hill next morning, directly in the 
face of his opponent, who lay with his forces 
at the bottom of the hill. As Aboyne de- 
scended the hill, the Earl :Marshal opened a 
heavy fire upon him, which threw his men into 
complete disorder. The Highlanders, unaccus- 
tomed to the fire of cannon, were the first to 
retreat, and in a short time the whole army 
gave way. Aboyne thereupon returned to 
Al)erdeen with some horsemen, leaving the 
rest of the army to follow; but the High- 
landers took a homeward course, carrying along 
with them a large quantity of booty, which 
they gathered on their retreat. The disastrous 
issue of "the Raid of StonelutYen," as this 
affair has been called, has been attributed, with 
considerable plausibility, to treachery on the 
part of Colonel Gun, to 'whom, on account of 
his great experience, Aboyne had intrusted the 
command of the army, 2 
On his arrival at ..Aberdeen, Aboyne held a 
council of war, at which it was determined to 
s(.nd some persons into the )Iearns to collect 
the scattered remains of his army, for, with the 
exception of about 180 horsemen and a few foot 
soldiers, the whole of the fine army which he 
had led from Aberdeen had disappeared; but 
although the army again mustered at Leggets- 
den to the number of 4,000, they were pre- 
vented from recrossing the Dee and joining 
his lordship lJY the )Iarshal and Montrose, 
who advanced towards the bridge of Dee with 
all their forces. Aboyne, hearing of their ap- 
proach, resolved to dispute with them the 
pl1ssage of the Dee, awl, as a precautionary 
measure, blocked up the entrance to the bridge 
of Dee from the south by a thick wall of turf, 
beside which he placed 100 musketeers upon 
the bridge, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnstone, to annoy the assailants from 
the small turrets on its sides. The vi:-cOlmt 
was warmly seconded in his views by the citi- 
zens of Aberdeen, whose dread of another hos- 
tile visit from the Covenanters induced them to 


\! Spalding, vol. i. p. 208. Gordon of Rothiemay, 
vol. ii. p. 272. Hriútne's Distemper, p. 24. 
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afford him every assistance in their power, and 
it is recorded that the women and children 
even occupied themselves in carrying provi- 
sions to the army during the contest. 
The army of :l\Iontrose consisted of about 
2,000 foot and 300 horse, and a large train of 
artillery. The forces which Lord Aboyne 
had collected on the spur of the occasion 
were not numerous, but he was superior in 
cavalry. His ordnance consisted only of four 
pieces of brass cannon. :Montrose arrived at 
the bridge of Dee on the 18th of June, and, 
without a moment's delay, commenced a furious 
cannonade upon the works which had been 
thrown up at the south end, and which he 
kept up during the whole day without produc- 
ing any material effect. Lieutenant-colonel 
Johnstone defended the bridge with deter- 
mined bravery, and his musketeers kept up a 
galling and well-directed fire upon their assail- 
ants. Both parties reposed during the short 
twilight, and as soon as morning dawned )fon- 
trose renewed his attack upon the bridge, with 
an ardour which seemed to have received a 
fresh impulse from the unavailing efforts of 
the preceding day; but all his attempts were 
vain. Seeing no hopes of carrying the briùge 
in the teeth of the force opposed to him, he had 
recourse to a stratagem, by which he succeeded 
in withdrawing a part of Aboyne's forces from 
the defence of the bridge. That force had, 
indeed, been considerably impaired before the 
renewal of the attack, in consequence of a party 
of 50 musketeers having gone to Aberdeen to 
escort thither the body of a citizen named .T ohn 
Forbes, who had been killed the preceding 
day; to which circumstance Spalding attri- 
butes the loss of the bridge; but whether the 
al)sence of this party had such an effect upon 
the fortlme of the day is by no mf'ans clear. 
The covenanting general, after battering unsuc- 
cessfully the defences of the bridge, ordered 
a party of horsemen to proceed up the river 

ome distance, and to make a demonstration as 
if they intended to cross. Aboyne was com- 
pletely deceived by this manæuvre, and sent 
I the whole of his horsemen from the bridge 
to dispute the passage of the river with those 
of Montrose, leaving Lieutenant-colonel J ohn- 
stone and his 50 musketeers alone to protect 
the bridge. 
Iontrose having thus drawn his 


opponent into the snare set for him, imme- 
diately sent back the greater part of his horse, 
under the command of Capt.ain 
1iddleton, with 
instructions to renew the attack upon the 
bridge with redoubled energy. This officer lost 
no time in obe
'ing these orders, and Lieutel1ant- 
colonel Johnstone having been wounded in the 
outset by a stone torn from the bridge by a shot, 
was forced to abandon its defence, and he allli 
his party retired precipitately to _\..berdeen. 
\\Then Aboyne saw the colours of the Coye- 
nanters flying on the bridge of Dee, he fled with 
great haste towards Strathbogie, after releasing 
the lairds of Purie Ogilvy and Pnrie ,Fodder- 
inghame, whom he had taken prisoners, and. 
carried .with him from Aberdeen. The loss on 
either siùe during the conflict on the bridge 
was trifling. The only person of note who fell 
on .Aboyne's side was Seaton of Pitmedden, a 
brave cavalier, who was killed by a cannon 
shot while riding along the river side with 
Lord Abo
Tlle. On that of the Covenanters 
was slain another 'Valiant gentleman, a brother 
of Ramsay of Balmain. About 14 persons of 
inferior note were killed on each side, including 
some burgesses of Aberdeen, and several were 
wOlmded. 
::\Iontrose, reaching the north bank of the 
Dee, proceeded immediately to A bel'deen, 
which he entered without opposition. So ex- 
asperated were :Montrose's followers at the 
repeated instances of devotedness shown by 
the inhabitants to the royal cause, that they 
proposed to raze the town and set it on fire; 
but they were hindered from carrying their 
design into execution by the firmness of ::\Ion- 
trose. The Covenanters, however, treated the 
inhabitants very harslùy, and imprisoned man
. 
who were suspected of having been concerned 
in opposing their passage across the Dee; but 
an end was put to these proceedings in conse- 
quence of intelligence being brought on the fol- 
lowing day (June 20th) of the treaty of paci- 
fication which had been entered into between 
the king and his subjects at Berwick, upon the 
18th of that month. On receipt of this news, 
)fontrose sent a despatch to the Earl of Sea- 
forth, who was stationed with his army on the 
Spe
., intimating the pacification, and desiring 
him to disband his arm
T, with which order hE' 
instant1
. complied. 
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The artides of pacification were preceded by a convert of Montrose, who from that time 
a declaration on the part of the king, in which determined to desert his associates in arms, 
he stated, that although he could not conde- and to place himself under the royal standard. 
scend to ratify and approve of the acts of the The immediate strengthening of the forts of TIer- 
Glasgow General Assembly, yet, notwithstand- wick and Carlisle, and the provisioning of the 
ing the many disorders which had of late been castle of Ec1inburgh, were probably the sugges- 
committed, he not only confirmed and made tions of 1\Iontrose, who would, of course, be 
good whatsoever his commissioner had granted intrusted with the secret of his majesty's de- 
and promised, but he also declared that all mat- signs. The Covenanters, on the other hanrl, 
tel'S ecclesiastical should be determined by the although making a show of disbanding their 
assemblies of the kirk, and matters civil by army at Dunse, in reality kept a considerable 
the parliament and other inferior judicatories force on foot, which they quartered in different 
established by law. To settle, therefore, "the parts of the country, to be in readiness for the 
general distractions" of the kingdom, his ma- field on a short notice. The suspicious conduct 
jesty ordered that a free general assembly of the king certainly justified this precaution. 
should be held at Edinburgh on the 6th August The general assembly met on the day fixed 
following, at which he declared his intention, upon, but, instead of attending in person as ho 
" God willing, to be personally present;" and proposed, Charles appointed the Earl of Tra- 
he moreover ordered a parliament to meet at quail' to act as his commissioner. Mter abolish- 
Edinburgh on the 20th of the same month, for ing the articles of Perth, the book of canons, the 
ratifying the proceedings of the general assem- liturgy, the high commission and episcopacy, 
bly, and settling such other matters as might and ratifying the late Covenant, the assembly 
conduce to the peace and good of the kingdom was dissolved on the 30th of August, and 
of Scotland. By the articles of pacification, it another general assembly was appointed to be 
was, inter alia, provided that the forces in held at Aberdeen on the 28th of July of the fol- 
Scotland should be disbanded within forty- lowing year, 1640. The parliament met next 
eight hOlUS after the publication of the de- day, viz., on the last day of August, and as there 
claration, and that all the royal castles, forts, were no bishops to represent the third estate, 
amI warlike stores of every description, should fourteen minor barons were elected in their 
be delivered up to his majesty after the said stead. His majesty's cOlllmissioner protested 
publication, as soon as he should send to against the vote and against farther proceedings 
receive them. Under the seventh and last till the king's mind should be known, and the 
article of the treaty, the :l\Iarquis of Huntly commissioner immediately sent off a Iptter ap- 
and his son, Lord Gordon, and some others prising him of the occurrence. Without wait- 
who had been detained prisoners in the castle ing for the king's answer, the parliament was 
of Edinburgh by the Covenanters, were set at proceeding with a variety of bills for securing 
liberty. the liberty of the subject and restraining the 
It has been generally supposed that neither royal prerogative, when it was unexpectedly 
party had any sincere intention to observe the and suddenly prorogued, by an order from tha 
conditions of the treaty. Certain it is, that the king, till the 2d of June in the following year. 
ink with which it was written was scarcely dry If Charles had not already made up his mind 
before its violation was contemplated. On the for war with his Scottish subjects, the conduct 
one hand, the king. before removing his army of the parliament which he had just prorogued 
from the neighbourhood of Berwick, required determined him again to have recourse to arms 
the heads of the Covenanters to aUenù him there, in vindication of his prerogative. lle endea- 
obviously with the object of gaining them over voured, at first, to enlist the sympathies of thc 
to his side; but, with the ('xception of three bulk of the English nation in his cause, but 
commoners anù three lords, 1\Iontrose, Lou- without effect; and his repeated appeals to his 
don, and Lothian, they refused to obey. It English people, setting forth the rcctitude of 
was at this confercnce that Charles, who a p - 1 his intentions anù the justice of his cause, 
parently had great persuasive powers, made b('ing answered by men who questioned the 
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one and denied the other, mtller injured than 
:erved him. The people of England were not 
then in a mood to em bark in a crusade against 
the civil and religious liberties of the north; 
and they had too much experience of the arbi- 
trary spirit of the king to imagine that their 
own liberties would be better secured by ex- 
tinguishing the flame which burned in the 
breasts of the sturdy and enthusiastic Cove- 
llilnters. 
But notwithstanding the many discouraging 
circumstances which surrounded him, Charles 
displayed a fimmess of resolution to coerce the 
rebellious Scots by every means within his 
reach. The spring and part of the SlUillner of 
1610 were spent by both parties in military 
preparations. Field-Marshal Sir Alexander 
Leslie of Balgony, an old and experienced 
officer who had been in foreign service, was 
appointed generalissimo of the Scots army by 
the war committee. 'Yhen mustered by the 
general at Choicelee, it amounted to about 
22,000 foot and 2,300 horse. A council of 
war was held at Dunse at which it was deter- 
mined to invade England. :Montrose, to whose 
command a division of the army, consisting of 
2,000 foot and 500 horse, was intrusted, was 
ansent when this meeting was hpld; but, 
although his sentiments had, by this time, 
unllergone a complete change, seeing on his 
return no chance of preventing the resolution 
of the council, he dissembled his feelings and 
openly approved of the plan. There seems to 
be no doubt that in following this course he 
intended, on the first favourable opportunity, 
to declare for the king, and carry off such part 
of the army as should be inclined to follow 
bim, which he reckoned at a third of the 
whole. s 
The Earl of J.rgyle was commissioned by 
the Committee of Estates to secure the west 
an<l central Highlands. This, the eighth 
Earl and first 1\1 arC], uis of Argyle, had suc- 
ceeded to the title only in 1638, although 
he haù enjoyed the estates for many years 
l)cfore that, as his father haù been Ii ving in 
Bpain, an outlaw. He was born in .1.')98, 
a.nd strictly educated in the protestant faith as 
established in Scotland at the Reformation. 


3 Wishart's ::\Icmoirs, Edin. 1819, p. 24. 
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In 1626 he was made a privy councillor, and 
ill 1631 appointed one of the extraordinary 
lords of session. In 1638, at the General 
Assembly of Glasgow, he openly went over to 
the side of the Covenanters, and from that time 
was recognised as their political head. Argyle, 
in executing the task intrusted to him by the 
committee, appears to bave been actuated more 
by feelings of private revenge than by an 
honest desire to carry out the spirit of his 
commission. The ostensible reason for his 
undertaking this charge was his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Highlands and the High- 
landers, and his ability to command the ser- 
vices of a large following of his own. "But the 
checfe cause," according to Gordon of Rothie- 
may,4 "though least mentioned, was Argylle, 
his spleene that he carryed upon the aceompt 
of former disobleedgments betwixt his family 
and some of the Highland clans: therefore be 
was glade now to gett so faire a colour of 
revenge upon the publicke score, which he did 
not lett slippe. Another reasone he had 
besyde; it was his designe to swallow upp 
Dadzenoch and Lochaber, and some landes 
belonging to the :Mackdonalds, a numerous 
trybe, but haters of, and aeqwally hated by 
Argylle." He had some hold on these two 
districts, as, in 1639, he haù become security 
for some of Huntly's debts to the latter's 
creditors. Argyle managed to seduce from 
their allegiance to Huntly the clan Cameron 
in Lochaber, who bore a strong resentment 
against their proper chief on account of some 
supposed injury done to the clan by the former 
marquis. Although they had little rrlish for 
the Covenant, still to gratify their l'8\ T enge, 
they joined themselves to Argyle. A tribe 
of the Macdonalds who inhabited Lochaber, 
the l\Iacranalds of Keppoch, who remained 
faithful to Huntly, met with very different 
treatment at the hands of Argyle, who devas- 
tated their di
trict and burnt down their chief's 
dwelling at JÜppoch. 
During this same summer (July 1640), 
Argyle, who had r.1Ïsed an anny of about 5,000 
men, made a devastating raid into the district 
of Forfarl)hire belonging to the Earl of Airly. 
He made first for Airly castle, about five 
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miles north of :Jleigle, which, in the absence 
of the earl in England, was held by his son 
Lord Ogilvie, who had recently maintained it 
against Montrose. ,\Yl1en Argyle came up, 
Ogihie saw that resistance was hopeless, anù 
abandoned the castle to the tender mercy of 
the enemy. Argyle without scruple razed the 
place to the ground, and is said to have shown 
himself so "extremely earnest" in the work of 
demolition "that he was seen taking a hammer 
in his hande and knocking down the hewed 
work of the doors and windows till he did 
sweat for heat at his work."5 Argyle's men 
caITied off all they coulù from the house and 
the surrounding district, and rendered useless 
what they were compelled to leave behind. 
From Airly, Argyle proceeded to a seat be- 
longing to Lord Ogilvie, Forthar in Glenisla, 
the" bonnie house 0' Airly," of the well-known 
song. Here he behaved in a manner for which 
it wmùd be difficlùt for his warmest supporters 
to find the shadow of an excuse, even taking 
in to consideration the roughness of the times. 
The place is said by Gordon to have been" no 
strength," so that there is still less excuse for 
his conduct. He treated Forthar in 
he same 
way that he did Airly, and although Lady 
Ogilvie, who at the time was close on her con- 
finement, asked Argyle to stay proceedings 
until she gave birth to her infant, he without 
scruple expelleù her from the house, and pro- 
ceeded with his work of destruction. Not 
only so, however, but " the Lady Drum, Dame 
.Marian Douglas, who lived at that time in 
Kelly, hearing tell what extremity her grand- 
child, the Lady Ogilvy, was reduced to, did 
send a commission to Argylf', to whom the said 
Lady Drum was a kinswoman, requesting that, 
with his license, she might admit into her own 
house, her grandchild, the Lady Ogilvy, who 
at that time was near her delivery; but Argyle 
would give no license. This occasioned the 
L8.dy Drum for to fetch the Lady Ogilvie to 
her house of Kelly, and for to keep her there 
upon all hazard that might follow." 
At the same time Argyle" was not forgetful 
to remember old quarrels to Sir John Ogilvie 
of Craigie." He sent a sergeant to Ogilvie's 
houqo to warn him to leave it, but the sergeant 
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thought Argyle must have made some mistake, 
as he found it no more than a simple unfortified 
country house, occupied only by a sick gentle- 
woman and some servants. Tl1e sergeant re- 
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First Marquis of Arg,yle. 


turned and tolù this to Argyle, who waxed 
wroth and told him it was his duty simply to 
obey orders, commanding him at the same time 
to return and "deface and spoil the house." 
After the sergeant had received his orders, 
Argyle was observed to turn round and repeat 
to himself the Latin political maxim Abscin- 
dantur qui nos periul'bant, "a maxime which 
many thought that he practised accurately, 
which he did upon the account of the proverb 
consequential thereunto, and which is the rea- 
son of the former, which Argyle was remarked 
likewise to have often in his mouth as a choice 
aphorism, and well observed by statesmen, 
Quod mDrtui non mordcnt." 
Argyle next proceeded against the Earl of 
Athole, who, with about 1,200 followers, was 
lying in Breadalbane, ready to meet him. 
Argyle, whose army was about five times the 
size of Athole's, instead of giving fight, man- 
aged by stratagem to capture Athole and some 
of Í1.is friends, whom he sent to the Committeo 
of Estates at Edinburgh. 
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Argyle, after having thus gratified his private 
revenge and made a show of quieting the 
Highlands, returned to the lowlands. 6 
On the 20th of August General Leslie crossed 
the Tweed with his army, the van of which 
was led by :ßIontrose on foot. This task, 
though performed with readiness and with 
every appearance of good will, was not volun- 
tarily undertaken, but had been devolved upon 
Montrose by lot; none of the principal officers 
daring to take the lead of their own accord in 
such a dangerous enterprise. There can be 
no doubt that :l\Iontrose was insincere in his 
professions, and that those who suspected him 
were right in thinking that in his heart he 
was turned Royalist, 7 a supposition which his 
correspondence with the king and his subse- 
quent conduct fully justify. 
Although the proper time had not arrived 
for throwing off the mask, Montrose im- 
mediately on his return to Scotland, after 
the close of this campaign, began to concert 
measures for counteracting the designs of the 
Covenanters; but his plans were embarrassed by 
some of his associates disclosing to the Cove- 
nanters the existence of an association which 
Montrose had formed at Cumbernauld for sup- 
porting the royal authority. A great outcry 
was raised against Montrose in consequence, 
but his influence was so great that the heads 
of the Covenanters were afraid to show any 
severity towards him. On subsequently dis- 
covering, however, that the king had written 
him letters which were intercepted and forcibly 
taken from the messenger, a servant of the 
Earl of Traquair, they apprehended him, along 
with Lord K apier of Merchiston, and Sir 
George Stirling of Keith, his relatives and in- 
timate friends, and imprisoned them in the 
castle of Edinburgh. On the meeting of the 
parliament at Edinburgh in July, 1641, which 
was attended by the king in person, Montrose 
demanded to be tried before them, but his appli- 
cation was rejected by the Covenanters, who 
obtained an order from the parliament prohib- 
iting him from going into the king's presence. 
After the king had returned to England, 1\lon- 
trose and his fellow-prisoners were liberated, 


6 See Gordon of Rothiemay, iii. 163 et scq. Spal- 
ding, i. 290. 
7 Guthrie's Memoirs, p. 70. 


and he, thereupon, went to his own castle, 
where he remained for some time, ruminating 
on the comse he should pursue for the relief 
of the king. The king, while in Scotland at 
this time, conferred honours upon several of 
the covenanting leaders, apparently for the 
purpose of conciliation, Argyle being raised to 
the dignity of a marquis. 
Although Charles complied with the de- 
mands of his Scottish subjects, and heaped 
many favours and distinctions upon the heads 
of the leading Covenanters, they were by no 
means satisfied, and entered fully into the 
hostile views of their brethren in the south, 
with whom they made common cause. Having 
resolved to send an army into England to join 
the forces of the parliament, which had come 
to an open rupture with the sovereign, they 
attempted to gain over :Montrose to their side 
by offering him the post of lieutenant-general of 
their army, and promising to accede to any 
demands he might make; but he rejected all 
their offers; and, as an important crisis was at 
hand, he hastened to England in the early part 
of the year 1643, in company with Lord 
Ogilvie, to lay the state of affairs before the 
king, and to offer him his advice and service 
in such an emergency. Charles, however, 
either from a want of confidence in the judg- 
ment of Montrose, who, to the rashness and 
impetuosity of youth, added, as he was led to 
believe, a desire of gratifying his personal 
feelings and vanity, or overcome by the calcu- 
lating but fatal policy of the 1\Iarquis of Ham- 
ilton, who deprecated a fresh war between 
the king and his Scottish subjects, declined to 
follow the advice of 1\Iontrose, who had offered 
to raise an anny immediately in Scotland to 
support him. 
A convention of estates called by the Cove- 
nanters, without any authority from the king, 
met at Edinbmgh on the 22d of June, 1643, 
and he soon perceived from the character and 
proceedings of this assembly, the great majority 
of which were Covenanters, the mistake he haù 
committed in rejecting the advice of 1\Iontrose, 
and he now resolved, thenceforth, to be guided 
in his plans for subduing Scotland by the 
opinion of that nobleman. Accordingly, at a 
meeting held at Oxford, between the king and 
:Montrose, in the month of December, 1643, 



E 
I when the Scots army was about entering 
: England, it was agreed that the Earl of An- 
trim, an Irish nobleman of great power and 
influence, who then li,'ed at Oxford, should be 
sent to Ireland to raise auxiliaries with whom 
he should make a descent on the west parts of 
Scotland in the month of April following j- 
that the 
Iarquis of K ewcastle, who cOlUmanded 
the royal forces in the north of England, should 
furnish Montrose with a party of horse, with 
which he should enter the south of Scotland, 
-that all application ShOlÙd be maùe to the 
King of Denmark for some troops of German 
horse j and that a quantity of arms should be 
transported into Scotland from abroad. 8 
Instructions having been given to the Earl 
)f Antrim to raise the Irish levy, and Sir 
.James Cochran having been despatched to the 
continent as ambassador for the king, to procure 
foreign aid, :Montrose left Oxford on his way 
to Scotland, taking York and Durham in his 
route. Near the latter city he had an inter- 
view with the Marquis of Newcastle for the 
purpose of obtaining a suffieient party of horse 
to escort him into Scotland, but all he could 
procure was about 100 horse, badly appointed, 
with two small brass field pieces. I} The Mar- 
quis sent orders to the king's officers, and to 
the captains of the militia in Cumberland and 
vVestmorelalld, to afford :Montrose such assist- 
ance as they could, and he was in consequence 
joined on his way to Carli
le by 800 foot and 
three troops of horse, of Cumberland and 
Northumberland militia. 'Yith this small 
force, and about 200 horse, consisting of noble- 
men and gentlemen who had served as officers 
in Germany, France, or England, :Montrose 
entered Scotland on the 13th of April, 1644-. 
He had not, however, proceeded far, when a 
revolt broke out among the English soldiers, 
who immediately returned to England. In 
spite of this discouragement, :Montrose pro- 
ceeded on with his small party of horse 
towards Dumfries, which surrendered to him 
without opposition. After waiting there a few 
Ilays, in expectation of hearing some tidings 
respecting the Earl of Antrim's movemenÞ, 
without receiving any, he retired to Carlisle, 
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to avoid being surprised by the Covenanters, 
large bodies of whom were hovering about in 
all directions. 
To aid the views of :l\Iontl'ose, the king had 
appointed the Marquis of Huntly, on whose 
fidelity he could rely, his lieutenant-general 
in the north of Scotland. He, on hearing 
of the capture of Dumfries by Montrose, 
immediately collected a considerable body of 
horse and foot, consisting of Highlanders and 
lowlanders, at Kincardine-O'
 eil, with the 
intcntion of crossing the Cairn-a-
Iount j but 
being disappointed in not being joined by 
some forces from Perthshire, }mgus, and the 
Mearns, which he expected, he altered his steps, 
and proceeded towards A Lerdeen, which he 
took. Thence he despatched parties of his 
troops through the counties of Aberdeen and 
Banff, which brought in quantities of hor:ses 
and arms for the use of his army. One 
party, consisting of 120 horse and 300 foot, 
commanded by the young laird of Drum and 
his brother, young Gicht, Colonel K athaniel 
Gordon and Colonel Donald Farquharson and 
others, proceeded to the town of :Montrose, 
which they took, killed one of the bailies, made 
the provost prisoner, and threw some canllon 
into the sea as they could not carry them away. 
But, on hearing that the Earl of Kinghorn was 
advancing upon them with the forces of Angus, 
they made a speedy retreat, leaving thirty of 
their foot behind them prisoners. To prote(.t 
themselves against the army of the Marquis of 
Huntly, the inhabitants of 
Ioray, on the north 
of the Spey, raised a regiment of foot and 
three companies of horse, which were quartered 
in the town of Elgin. 
"Yhen the convention heard of Huntly's 
movements, they appointed the :Marquis of 
Argyle to raise an army to quell this insurrec- 
tion. He, accordingly, assembled at Perth 
a force of 5,000 foot and 800 horse out of 
Fife, Angus, :Mearns, Argyle, and Perthshire, 
with which he advanced on Aberdeen. Huntly, 
hearing of his approach, fled from Aberdeen 
and retired to the town of Banff, where, OIl 
the day of his arrival, he disbanded his army. 
The marquis himself thereafter retired to 
Strathnaver, and took up his residence with 
the master of Heay. Argyle, after taking 
possession of .\ 1wrdeen, proceeded north ward 
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and took the castles of Gicht awl Kellie, maùe 
the lairds of Gicht and Harldo prisoners and 
sent them to Edinburgh, the latter being, along 
with one Captain Logan, afterwards beheaded. 1 
'Ye now return to "l\Iontrose. who, after an 
ineffectual attf'mpt to obtain an accession of 
force from the army of Prince Rupert, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, determined on again 
entering Scotland with his little baml. nut 
being desirous to learn the exact situation of 
affairs there, before putting this resolution into 
f'ffect, he sent Lord Ogilvie and Sir'Villiam 
Rollock into Scotland, in disguise, for that 
purpose. They returned in about fourteen 
days, and brought a spiritless anù melancholy 
account of the state of matters in the north, 
where they found all the passes, towns, 
and forts, in possession of the Covenanters, 
and where no man dared to speak in favour 
of the king. This intelligence was received 
with dislp.ay by:l\Iontrose's followers, who now 
began to think of th8 best IDeans of securing 
their own safety. In this unpleasant conjunc- 
ture of affairs, Montrose called them together 
to consult on the line of conduct they should 
pursue. . Some advised him to return to Ox- 
ford and inform his majesty of the hopeless 
state of his affairs in Scotland, while others 
gave an opinion that he should resign his com- 
mission, and go ahroad till a more favourable 
opportunity occurred of serving the king; 
hut the chivalrous amI undaunted spirit of 
:Montrose disdained to follow eithf'r of these 
courses, and he resolved upon the desperate 
expedient of venturing into the very heart of 
Scotland, with only one or two companions, in 
the hope of being able to rally round his per- 
son a force sufficient to support the declining 
interests of his sovereign. 
Having communicated this intention pri- 
vately to Lord Ogilvie, he put under his charge 
the few gentlemen who had remained faithftù 
to him, that he might conduct them to the 
king; and having accompanied them to a dis- 
tance, he withdrew from them clandestinely, 
leaving his servants, horses, and baggage behind 
him, and returned to Carlisle. Having pre- 
pared himself for his journey, he selected Sir 
\Yilliam Rollock, a gentleman of tried honour, 


1 GClnlon of Sallagh, p. 519. 


and one Sibbald, to accompany him. Dis- 
guised as a groom, and riding upon a lean, 
worn-out horse, and leading allother in his 
hand, :\Iontrose passed for t;ibbald's servant, 
in which condition anù capacity he proceeded 
to the borders. The party had not proceedecl 
far when an occurrence took l)lace, which 
considerably disconcerted them. :l\Ieeting with 
a Scottish soldier, who had served under the 

Iarquis of Newcastle in England, he, after 
passing Rollock and Sibbald, went up to the 
marquis, and accosted him by his name. Mon- 
trose told him that he waS quite mistaken; but 
the soldier being positive, and judging that the 
marquis was concerned in some important affair, 
replied, with a countenance which betükl'lH"ol 
a kind heart, "Do not I know my lord Mm-. 
quis of Montrose well enough 1 But go you}' 
way, and God be with you." 2 ",Yhen l\Iontrose 
saw that he could not preserve an incognito 
from the penetrating eye of the solùier, he gave 
him some money amI dismissed him. 
This occurrence excited alarm in the mind 
of Montrose, and IDade him accelerate his 
journey. 'Vithin four days he arrived at the 
house of Tullibelton, among the hills near th6 
Tay, which belonged to Patrick Graham of 
Inchbrakie, his cousin, and a royalist. No 
situation was better fitted for cQncocting h,s 
plans, and for communicating with those claus 
and the gentry of the adjoining lowlands who 
stood well affected to the king, It formed, m 
fact, a centre, or point d' appui to the royali.'1ts 
of the Higlilands and the adjoining lowlands, 
from which a pretty regular communicatil.n 
could be kept up, without any of those dangers 
which would have arisen in the lowlands. 
For some days :Montrose did not venture 
ì 
appear among the people in the neighbourhood, 
nor did he consider himself safe even in Ttùli- 
1elton house, but passed the night in an obscure 
cottage, and in the day-time wandered alone 
among the nf'ighbouring mountains, ruminating 
over the strange peculiarity of his situation, and 
waiting the return of his fellow-travellers, whom 
he had despatched to collect intelligence on the 
state of the kingclom. These messengers came 
back to him after some days' absence, bringing 
with them the most cheerless accounts of the 
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situation of the country, and of the persecu- 
tions which the royalists suffered at the hands 
of the Covenanters. Among other distressing 
pieces of intelligence, they communicated to 
Montrose the premature and unsuccessful at- 
tempt of the 1\Iarqtús of Huntly in favour of 
the royal cause, and of his retreat to Strath- 
navel' to avoid the fury of his enemies. These 
accounts greatly affected 1\Iontrose, who was 
grieved to find that the Gordons, who were 
stern royalists, should be exposed, by the aban- 
donment of their chief, to the revenge of their 
enemies; but he consoled himself with the 
reflection, that as soon as he should be enabled 
to unfurl the royal standard, the tide of fortune 
wOtÙd turn. 
While cogitating on the course he shoul(l 
pursue in this conjuncture, a report reached 
him from some shepherds on the hills that a 
body of Irish troops had landed in the 'Yest, 
and was advancing through the Highlands. 

Iontrose at once concluded that these were 
the auxiliaries whom the Earl of Antrim ha(l 
undertaken to send him four months before, 
and such they proved to be. This force, which 
amounted to 1,500 mf'n, was under the com- 
mand of Alexander :Macdonald, son of CoIl 
1\1 ac-Gillespic :Macdonalcl of Iona, who had 
been greatly persecuted by the family of Argyle. 
:ì\facdonald had arrived early in July, 1644, 
among the Hebrides, and had landed and taken 
the castles of Meigray ann. Kinloch Alan. He 
had then disembarked his forces in Knoydart, 
where he expected to be joined by the 'Marquis 
of Huntly and the Earl of Seaforth. As he 
advanced into the interior, he despatched the 
fiery cross for the purpose of summoning the 
clang to his standard; but, although the cross 
was carried through a large extent of countr
T, 
even to Aberdeen, he was joined at first only 
by the clan Donalrl, under the captain of clan 
Ranald, and the laird of Glengary. The Mar- 
quis of Argyle collected an army to oppose 
the progress of Macdonald, ann., to cut off 
his l'etreat to Ireland, he sent some I'hips of 
war to Loch Eishord, where Macdonald's fleet 
lay, which captured or destroyed them. This 
loss, while it frustrated an intention Macdonald 
entertained of returning to Ireland, in conse- 
quence of the disappointment he had met with 
in not being joined by the clans, stimulated 


him to farther exertions in continuing his 
march, in the hope of meeting Montrose. 
As Macdonald was perfectly ignorant of 
l\Iontrose's movements, and thought it likely 
that he might be still at Carlisle, waiting till 
he should hear of 1\Iacdonald's arrival, he sent 
letters to him by the hands of a confidential 
friend, who resided in the neighbourhood of 
Inchbrakie's house. This gentleman, who 
knew nothing of Montrose's return to Scotland, 
having luckily communicated to Mr. Graham 
the secret of being intrusted with letters to his 
kinsman, Montrose, Graham offered to see them 
safely delivered to Montrose, though he should 
ride to Carlisle himself. The gentleman in 
question then delivered the letters to Graham, 
and Montrose having received them, wrote an 
answer as if from Carlisle, in which he requested 
Macdonald to keep up his spirits, that he wotÙd 
soon be joined by a seasonable reinforcement 
and a general at their head, and he ordered 
him with all expedition to march down into 
Athole. In fixing on Athole as the place of 
his rendezvous, Montrose is said to have been 
actuated by an implicit reliance on the fidelity 
and loyalty of the Athole-men, and 
y a high 
opinion of their courage. They lay, besides, 
tmder many obligations to himself, and he cal- 
culated that he had only to appear among 
them to command their services in the cause of 
their sovereign. 
When :Macdonald received these instruction 1', 
he marched towards Athole; but in passing 
through Badenoch he was threatened with an 
attack by the Earls of Sutherland and Seaforth, 
at the head of some of their people, and by the 
Frasers, Gra.nts, Rosses, and 1\fonroes, and 
other inhabitants of Moray, who had assembled 
at the top of Strathspey; but Macdonald very 
cautiously avoided them, and hastened into 
Athole. On arriving in Athole, Macdonald 
was coldly received by the people of that as 
well as the surrounding country, who doubted 
whether he had any authority from the king; 
and besides, they hesitated to place themselves 
under the command of a person of neither 
noble nor ancient lineage, and whom they con- 
I'idered an upstart. This indecision might 
have proved fatal to J\,facdonald, who was 
closely pressed in his rear by the army of 
Argyle, had not these untoward deliberation!' 
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been instantly put an end to by the arrival of 
)[ontrose at Blair, where Macùonald had fixed 
his head-quarters. Montrose had travelled 
seventy miles on foot, in a Highland dress, 
accompanied by Patriek Graham, his cousin, 
a::l his guide. 3 His appearance was hailed by 
his countrymen with every demonstration of 
joy, and they immediately made him a spon- 
taneous offer of their services. 
Accordingly, on the following day, the 
Athole-men, to the number of about 800, con- 
sisting chiefly of the Stewarts and Robertsons, 
put themselves under arms and flocked to the 
standard of :Montrose. Thus, in little more 
than twenty-four hours, Montrose saw himself 
at the head of a force of upwards of 2,000 men, 
animated by an enthusiastic attachment to his 
person and to the cause which he had espoused. 
The extraordinary contrast between his present 
commanding position, and the situation in 
which he was placed a few daJTs before, as a 
forlorn wanderer among the mountains, pro- 
duced a powelftù effect upon the daring and 
chivalrous spirit of :Montrose, who looked for- 
ward to the success of his enterprise with the 
eagerness of a man who considered the destinies 
of his sovereign as altogether depending upon 
his individual exertions. Impressed with the 
necessity of acting with promptitude, he did 
not hesitate long as to the course he should 
pursue. He might have immediately gone in 
quest of Argyle, who had followed the army of 
Macdonald, with slow and cautious steps, and 
by one of those sudden movements which no 
man knew better how to execute with advan- 
tage, surprised and defeated his adversary; 
but such a plan did not accord with the designs 
of Montrose, who resolved to open the CaIn- 
paign at once in the lowlands, and thus give 
confidence to the friends and supporters of 
t.he king. 
The general opinion which the Lowlanders 
of this period entertained regarding their up- 
land neighbours was not very respectful. A 
covenanting wit, in a poem which he wrote 
I against the bishops only a few J'ears before, 
says of one whose extraction was from the 
other side of the Grampians, 
" A bishop and a Highlandman, how can'st thou 
honest be 1 


3 Wishart, p. 69. 


as if these two qualifications were of them- 
selves sufficient, without any known vice, to 
put a man completely beyond the pale of virtue. 
It seems, inlleed, to have been a general belief 
at the time that this primitive aIllI sequestered 
people, as they were avowedly out of the sav- 
ing circle of the Covcnant, were also out of the 
limits of both law and religion, and therefore 
hopelessly and utterly given up to all sorts of 
wickedness. Not only were murder and rob- 
bery among the list of offences which they 
were accused of daily committing, but therc 
even seems to have been a popular idea that 
sorcery was a prevailing crime amongst them. 
They were also charged with a general inclina- 
tion to popery, an offence which, from the 
alarms and superstitions of the time, had now 
come, in general phraseology, to signify a con- 
densation of all others. Along with this hor- 
rible notion of the mountaineprs, there was not 
associated the slightest idea of their ardent and 
chivalrous character; nor was there any general 
sensation of terror for the power which they 
undoubtedly possessed of annoying the peace- 
ftù inhabitants, and thwarting the policy of 
the Low country, no considerable body of 
Highlanders having been there seen in arms 
for several generations. 
In pursuance of his determination, Montrose 
put his small army in motion the same day to- 
wards Strathearn, in passing through which he 
expected to be joined by some of the inhabitants 
of that and the adjoining country. At the 
same time he sent forward a messenger with a 
friendly notice to the 1\fenzieses of his inten- 
tion to pass through their country, but instead 
of taking this in good part they mal treated the 
messenger anù harassed the rear of his army. 
This unprovoked attack so exasperated 
Ion- 
trose, that he ordered his men, when passing 
by '\Veem castle, which belonged to the clan 
:ßlenzies, to plunder and lay waste their lands, 
and to burn thcir houses, an order which was 
literally obeyed. He expected that this exam- 
ple of summary vengeance would serve as a 
useful lesson to d,
ter others, who might be dis- 
posed to imitate the conduct of the Menzieses, 
from following a similar course. N otwith- 
standing the time spent in making these repri- 
sals, "Montrose passf'd the Tay with a part of 
his forces the same evening, and thc rcmainder 
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followed very early the next morning. He 
had, at the special request of the Athole-men 
themselves, placed them under the command 
of his kinsman, Patrick Graham of lnchbrakie, 
and he now sent him forward with a select 
party to reconnoitre. Inchbrakie soon returned 
with information that he had observed a party 
of armed men stationed upon the hill of 
Euchanty. On inquiry, Montrose ascertained 
that this body was commanded by Lord Kil- 
pont, eldest son of the Earl of Menteith, and 
by Sir John Drummond, son of the Earl of 
Perth, both of whom were his relations. The 
force in question, which consisted of about 500 
men, was on its way to Perth to join the other 
covenanting troops who were stationed there. 
:I\fontrose immediately marched up to this 
body, with the intention, if he could not pre- 
vail on them to join him, of attacking them, 
but before he had approached sufficiently near, 
Lord Kilpont, who had ascertained that Mon- 
trose commanded, sent some of his principal 
officers to him to ascertain what his object was 
in thus advancing. 
Iontrose having eXplained 
his views and stated that he acted by the king's 
authority, and having entreated them to return 
to their allegiance, they and the whole of their 
party immediately joined him. This new ac- 
cession augmented l\Iontrose's army to about 
3,000 men. 
Montrose now leal'ned from his new allies 
that the Covenanters had assembled their forces 
, in great numbers at Perth, and that they lay 
there waiting for his approach. The cove- 
nanting army, in fact, was more than double 
that of Montrose, amounting to about 6,000 
foot and 700 horse, to which were attached 
four pieces of artillery. :Montrose, on the 
other hand, haù not a single horseman, and 
but three horses, two of which were for his 
own use, and the other for that of Sir 'Yilliam 
Rollock, and besides he had no artillery. Yet 
with such a decided disparity, Montrose re- 
solveù to march directly to Perth and attack 
the enemy. He appears to have been influenced 
in this resolution by the consideration of the 
proximity of Argyle with his army, and 
the danger in which he would be placed by 
being hemmed in by two hostile armies: he 
could expect to avoid such an embarrassment 
Olùy by risking an ÍJnnH'diate engagement. 


As the day was too far advanced to procee'l 
to Perth, Montrose ordered his men to bivouac 
during the night about three miles from 
Duchanty, and began his m:1rch by dawn of 
day. As soon as Lord Elcho, the commander 
of the covenanting army, heard of :Montrose's 
approach, he left Perth and drew up his aI'my 
on Tippermuir, a plain of some extent between 
four and five miles west from the town. I
e- 
serving to himself the command of the right 
wing, he committed the charge of the left to 
Sir James Scott, an able and skilfd officer, 
who had served with great honour in the 
Venetian army; and to the Earl of Tullibar- 
dine he intrusted the command of the centre. 
The horse were divided and placed on eaL:h 
wing with the view of surrounding the army 
of :l\fontrose, should he venture to attack them 
in their position. As soon as Montrose per- 
ceived the enemy thus drawn up in battle 
array, he made the necessary dispositions for 
attacking them. To cOlmteract as much as 
possible the danger arising to such a small 
body of men, unprotected by cavalry, from the 
extended line uf the Covenanters, Montrose 
endeavoured to make his line as extensive as 
possible with safety, by limiting his files to 
three men depp. As the Irish had neither 
swords nor pikes to oppose the cavalry, the
' 
were stationed in the centre of the line, anll 
the Highlanders, who were provided with 
swords and Lochaber axes, were placed on the 
wings, as better fitted to resist the attacks of 
the cavalry. Some of the Highlanders were, 
however, quite destitute of arms of every de- 
scription, and it is related on the authority of 
an eye-witness that 
Iontrose, seeing their help- 
lrss condition, thus quaintly addressed them:- 
" It is true you have no arms; 
'our enemies, 
however, have plenty. My advice, therefore, is, 
that as there happens to be a great abundance 
of stones upon this moor, every man should 
provide himself, in the first place, with as 
stout a stone as he can well manage, rush 
up to the first Covenanter he meets, beat out 
his brains, take his sworù, and tIlf'n, I be- 
lieve, he will be at no loss how to proceed."4 
This advice, as will be seen, was really acted 
l1pon. As :Montrose was almost destitute of 
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powrler, he ordered the Irish forces to husband 
their fire till they should come close to the 
enemy, and after a simultaneous discharge 
from the three ranks, (the front rank kneel- 
ing,) to assail the enemy thereafter as they be::;t 
could. To oppose the left wing of the Cove- 
nanters, commanded by Sir James Scott, lIIon- 
trose took upon himself the command of his 
own right, placing Lord Kilpont at the head 
of the left, and Macdonald, his major-general, 
over the centre. 
During the pl'Ogress of these arrangements, 
Montrose despatched an accomplished young 
nobleman, named Drummond, eldest son of 
Lord lIraderty, with a mesRage to the chiefs of 
the Covenanters' army, entreating them to lay 
down their arms and return to their duty and 
obedience to their sovereit,'11. Instead, how- 
ever, of returning any answer to this message, 
they seized the messenger, and sent him to 
Perth under an escort, with an intimation that, 
on obtaining a victory over his master, they 
would execute him. Indeed, the probabilit.r of 
a defeat seems never for a moment to have 
entered into the imaginations of the Covenant- 
ers, and they had been assured by :Frederick 
Carmichael, a minister who had preached to 
them the same day, being Sunday, 1st Septem- 
ber, " that if ever God spoke truth out of his 
mouth, he proinised them, in the name of Goù., 
a certain victory that day." 5 
There being no hopes, therefore, of an accom- 
modation, both armies, after advancing towards 
each other, remained motionless for a short 
time, as if unwilling to begin the attack; but 
this state of matters was speedily put an end to 
by the advance of a select skirmishing party 
under the command of Lord Drummond, sent 
out from the main body of the covenanting 
army, for the double purpose of distracting the 
attention of Montrose, and inducing his troops 
to leave their ranks, and thus create confusion 
among them; but :l\Iontrose kept his men in 
check, and contented himself with sending out 
a few of his men to oppose them. Lord Drum- 
mond, whom Baillie appears to have suspected 
of treachery, and his party were routed at the 
first onset, and fled back upon the main body 
in great disorder. This trivial affair decided 


1\ \Yishart, p. 77. 
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the fate of the day, for the Covenanters, many 
of whom were undisciplined, seeing the unex- 
pected defeat of Lord Drummond's party, be- 
came quite dispirited, and began to show 
symptoms which indicated a disposition for 
immediate flight. The confusion into which 
the main body had been thrown by the retreat 
of the advanced party, and tIle indecision which 
spemed now to prevail in the Covenanters' army 
in consequence of that reverse, were observed 
by the watchful eye of Montrose, who saw that 
the favourable moment for striking a decisive 
blow had arrived. He thcrefore gave orders to 
his men to advance, who, immediately setting 
up a loud shout, rushed forward at a quick pace 
towards the enemy. They were met by a ran- 
dom discharge from some cannon which the 
Covenanters had placed in front of their army, 
but which diet little or no execution. "Then 
sufficiently near, Montrose's musketeers halted, 
and, as ordered, poured a volley into the main 
rank of the Covenanters, which immediately 
gave way. The cavalry of the Covenanters, 
thereupon, issued from their stations and at- 
tacked the royalists, who, in their turn, de- 
fended themselves with singular intrepidity. 
\Yhile the armed Highlanders made ample use 
of their Lochaber axes and swords, the Irish 
steadily opposed the attacks of the horse with 
the butt ends of their muskets; but the most 
effective annoyance which the cavalry met with 
appears to have proceeded from the unarmed 
Highlanders, who having supplied themselves 
with a quantity of stones, as suggested by 
Montrose, etischarged them with well-directerl 
aim at the horses and their riders. The result 
was, that after a short struggle, the cavalry were 
ohliged to make a precipitate retreat. \Yhile 
this contest was going on, another part of 
Montrose's army was engaged with the right 
wing of the covenanting army, under Sir James 
Scott, but although this body made a longer and 
more determined resistance, and galled the party 
opposed to them by an incessant fire of mus- 
ketry, they were at last overpowered by the 
Athole-men, "ho rushed upon them with their 
broad-swords, and cut down and wounded a 
considerable number. The rout of the Cove- 
nanters now became general. The horsemen 
saved themselves by the fleetness of their 
horst's; hut (hrring the pnrsuit, which was kept 
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up to a distance of six or seven miles, many 
hundreds of foot were killed, and a consider- 
able number made prisoners,6 some of whom 
afterwards served in ,Montrose's army. The 
loss on the side of Montrose appears to have been 
very trifling. By this yjctory, and the subse- 
quent capture of Perth, which he entered the 
same day, Montrose was enabled to equip his 
army with all those warlike necessaries of 
which it had been so remarkably destitute in 
the monÙllg, and of which the Covenanters 
left him an abundant supply. 7 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A. D. 1644 (SEPTEMBER)-1645 (FEBRUARY). 


BRITISH SOVEREIGN:-CharIes 1.,1625-1649. 


:Montrose crosses the Tay to CoHace-Marches through 
Angus and Mearns-Battle of Aberdeen-Supine- 
ness of the Gordons-Movements of Argyle-Mon- 
trose retreats through Badenoch-Second march of 
Montrose to the north-Battle of Fyvie-Montrose 
retreats to Strathbogie-Secession from his camp- 
Montrose enters and wastes Breadalbane and Argyle 
-,Marches to Lochness-Argyle enters Lochaber- 
Battle of InverIochy. 


MONTROSE now entertained confident expecta- 
tions that many of the royalists of the sur- 
rOlmding country who had hitherto kept aloof 
would join him; but after remaining three days 
at Perth, to give them an opport1mity of rally- 
ing round his standard, he had the mortifica- 
tion to find that, with the exception of 
Lords Dupplin and Spynie, and a few gentle- 
men from the Carse of Gowrie, who came to 
him, his anticipations were not to be realized. 
The spirits of the royalists had been too much 
subdued by the severities of the Covenanters 
for them all at once to risk their lives and for- 
tunes on the issue of what they had long con- 
sidered a hopeless cause; and although J\fon- 
trose had succeeded in dispersing one army 
with a greatly inferior force, yet it was well 



 There is a great discrepancy between contemporary 
wrIters as to the number killed. 'Vishart states it at 
2,000; Spalding, at 1,300, and 800 prisoners; though 
he says that some reckoned the number at ] 500 
killed. Gordon of. Sal1agh mentions only 300. Gor- 
don of Ruthven, 
n Britane'8 Distemper, gives the 
number at 2,000 killed and ],000 prisoners. Baillie 
says (vol. ii. p. 233, eel. 1841) that no quarter W
 
given, and not a prisoner was taken. 
7 Britane'8 Distemper, p. 73. 


known that that army was composed of raw 
and undisciplined men, and that the Covenant- 
ers had still large bodies of well-trained troops 
in the field. 
Thus disappointed in his hopes, and umlel'- 
standing that the Marquis of Argyle was fast 
approaching with a large army, Montrose 
crossed the Tay on the 4th of September, di- 
recting his course towards Coupar-Angus, and 
encamped at night in the open fields near Col- 
lace. His object in proceeding northward was 
to endeavour to raise some of the loyal clans, I 
and thus to put himself in a sufficiently strong 
condition to meet Argyle. :Montrose had given ' 
orders to the army to march early next morn- 
ing, but by break of day, and before the drums 
had beat, he was alarmed by an uproar in the 
camp. Perceiving his men running to their 
arms in a state of fury and rage, :Montrose, ap- 
prehensive that the Highlanders and Irish had 
quarrelleò, immediately rushed in among the 
thickest of the crowd to pacify them, but to his 
great grief and dismay, he ascertained that the 
confusion had arisen from the assassination of 
his valued friend Lord Kilpont. He had fall- 
en a victim to the blind fury of James Stewart 
of Ardvoirlich, with whom he had slept the 
same night, and who had long enjoyed his con- 
fidence and friendship. According to ,\Yishart, 
wishing to ingratiate himself with the Cove- 
nanters, he formed a design to assassinate J\fon- 
trose or his major-general, :l\Iacdonald; and 
endeavoured to entice Kilpont to concur in his 
wicked project. He, therefore, on the night in 
question, slept with his lordship, and having 
prevailed upon him to rise and take a walk in 
the fields before daylight, on the pretence of re- 
freshing themselves, he tl1ere disclosed his hor- 
riò purpose, and entreated his lordship to con- 
cur therein. Lord Kilpont rejected the base 
proposal with horror and indignation, which so 
alarmed Stewart that, afraid lest his lordship 
might discover the matter, he suddenly drew 
his dirk and mortally wounded Kilpont. 
Stewart, tbereupon, fled, and thereafter joined 
the Uarquis of Argyle, who gave him a com- 
mission in his army.S 
8 Wishart, p. 84. -Stewart's descendant, the late 
Robert Stewart of Ardvoirlich, gives an account of 
the above incident, founded on a "constant tradition 
in the family," tending to show that his ancestor was 
not so much a man of base and treacherous character. 
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Montrose now marched upon Dundee, which 
refused to surrender. Not wishing to waste 
his time upon the hazardous issue of a siege 
with a hostile army in his rear, :Montrose pro- 
cecded through Angus and the !\Iearns, and in 
the course of his route was joined by the Earl 
II of Airly, his two sons, Sir Thomas and Sir 
David Ogilvie, and a considerable number of 
their friends and vassals, and some gentlemen 
from the Mearns and Aberdeenshire. This was 
a seasonable addition to Montrose's force, which 
had been greatly weakened by the absence of 
some of the Highlanders who had gone home 
to deposit their spoils, and by the departure of 
Lord Kilpont's retainers, who had gone to Mon- 
teith with his corpse. 
After the battle of Tippermuir, Lord Elcho 
had retired, with his regiment and some fugi- 
tives, to Aberdeen, where he found Lord 
Burleigh and other commissioners from the 
convention of estates. As Boon as they heard 
of the approach of Montrose, Burleigh, who 
acted as chief commissioner, immediately as- 
sembled the Forbeses, the Frasers, and the 
other frienòs of the covenanting interest, and 
did everything in his power to gain over to his 
side as many persons as he could from those 
districts where Montrose expected assistance. 
In this way Burleigh increased his force to 
2,500 foot and 500 horse, but some of these, 
consisting of Gordons, and others who were 
obliged to take up arms, could not be l'elied 
upon. 
"Then Montrose heard of these preparations, 
he resolved, notwithstanding the disparity of 
force, his own army now amounting only to 


8.'1 of "violent passions and singular temper. .. James 
Stewart, it is said, was so irritated at the Irish, for com- 
mitting some excesses on lands belonging to him, that 
he challenged their commander, :Macdonald, to single 
combat. By advice of Kilpont, Montrose arrested both, 
and brought about a seeming conciliation. When 
encamped at Collace, :Montrose gave an entertain- 
ment to his officers, on returning from which Ardvoir- 
lich, U heated with drink, began to blame Kilpont for 
the part he had taken in preventing his obtaining re- 
dress, and reflecting against 1.10ntrose for not allowing 
him what he considered proper reparation. Kilpont, 
()f course, defended the conduct of himself and his 
relative, Montrose, till their argument came to high 
words, and finally, from the state they were both in, 
by an easy transition, to blows, when .\rd\'oirlich, with 
his dirk, struck Kilpont dead on the spot." He fled, 
leaving his eldest son, Henry, mortally wounded at 
Tippermuir, on his death-bed.-Introd: to Legend of 
/Jf ontrose. 


1,500 foot and 44 horse, to hasten his march 
and attack them before Argyle should come up. 
On arriving near the bridge of Dee, he found 
it strongly fortified and guarded by a consider- 
able force. He did not attempt to force a pas- 
sage, but, directing his course to the west, along 
the river, crossed it at a ford at the lIIills of 
Drum, and encamped at Crathas that night 
(\Vednesday, 11 th September). The Cove- 
nanters, the same day, drew up their army at 
the Two lIIile Cross, a short distance from 
Aberdeen, where they remained till Thursday 
night, when they retired into the town. On 
the Bame night, Montrose marched down Dee- 
side, and took possession of the ground which 
the Covenanters had just left. 9 
On the following morning, viz., Friday, 13th 
September, about eleven o'clock, the Covenant- 
ers marched out of Aberdeen to meet Montrose, 
who, on their approach, despatched a drummer 
to beat a parley, and Bent a commissioner 
along with him bearing a letter to the pro- 
vost and bailies of Aberdeen, commanding and 
charging them to surrender the town, promis- 
ing that no more harm should be done to it ; 
"otherwise, if they would disobey, that then 
he desired them to remove old aged men, 
women, and children out of the way, and to 
stand to their own peril." Immediately on 
receipt of this letter, the provost called a meet- 
ing of the council, which was attended by Lord 
Burleigh, and, after a short consultation, an 
answer was sent along with the commissioner 
declining to surrender the town. On their 
return the drummer was killed by the Cove- 
nanters, at a place called Justice :Mills; which 
violation of the law of nations so exasperated 
:Montrose, that he gave orders to his men not 
to spare any of the enemy who might fall into 
their hands. His anger at tlris occurrence is 
strongly depicted by Spalding, who says, that 
"he grew mad, and became furious and im- 
patient." 
As soon as :Montrose received notice of the 
refusal of the magistrates to surrender the town, 
he made the necessary dispositions for attack- 
ing the enemy. From his paucity of cavalry, 
he was obliged to extend his line, as he had 
done at Tippermuir, to preyent the enemy 


II Spalding, vol. ii. p. 405. 
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from surrounding or outflanking him with I sulted together as to the best mode of renewing 
their horse, and on each of his wings he posterl the attack; and, bcing of opinion that the suc- 
his small body of horsemen along with select cess of Montrose's cavalry was owing chiefly to 
parties of muskctem's and archers. To James the expert musketeers, with whom they wcre 
Hay and Sir K athanicl Gordon he gave the interlined, they resoh'ed to imitate the same 
command of the right wing, committing the plan, by mixing among them a select body of 
charge of the left to Sir ",Yilliam Rollock, all foot, and renewing the charge a third time, 
men of tried bravery and experience. ,vith }'edoublcd energy. But this scheme, 
The Covcnanters 'hegan the battle by a can- which might have proved fatal to :Montrose, if 
nonade from their field-pieces, and, from their tried, was frustrated by a resolution he came 
commanding position, gave considerahle annoy- to, of making an instant and sÍ1mùtaneous 
ance to the royal forces, who were very defi- attack upon the enemy. Perceiving their 
cient in artillery. Aftcr the firing had been horse still in great confusion, and a consider- I 
kept up for some time, Lord Lewis Gordon, able way apart from their main body, he deter- 
third son of the Marqlús of Runtly, a young mined upon attacking them with his foot before 
man of a very ardent disposition, and of a vio- they should get time to rally; and galloping 
lent and changeable tempcr, who commanded up to his mcn, who had been greatlJT galled by 
the left wing of the Covenanters, having ob- the enemies' cannon, he told them that there 
tained possession of some lcvel ground whcre was no good to be expected by the two armies 
his horse could act, made a demonstration to keeping at such a distance-that in this way 
attack Montrose's right wing; which being ob- there was no means of distinguishing the 
served by :Montrose, he immediately ordcred strong from the weak, nor the coward from 
Sir ",Yilliam Rollock, with his party of horse, the brave man, but that if they would once 
from the left wing to the assistance of the right. make a home charge upon these timÜ1'Ous and 
These united wings, which consisted of only effeminate striplings, as he caUed Burleigh's 
44 horse, not only }'epulsed the attack of a horse, they would neyer stand tllCir attack. 
body of 30Q, hut threw them into complete "Come on, then," said he, "my brave fellow- 
disorder, and forced. them to retreat upon the soldiers, fall down upon them with your swords 
main body, leaving many dead and wounded and muskets, drive them before you, and makc 
on the field. l\fontrose restrained these brave' them suffer the punishment due to their perfidy 
cavaliers from pursuing the body they had and rebellion." 1 These words were no sooner 
routed, anticipating that their services might uttered, than :Montrose's men rushed forward 
be soon required at the other wing; and he at a quick pace and fell upon the enemy, sword 
was not mistaken, for no sooner did the cove- in hand. The Covenanters were paralyzed 
nanting general perceive the retreat of Lord by the sudùenness and impetuosity of the 
Lewis Gordon than he ordered an attack to be attack, Hnd, turning their backs, fled. in the 
made upon the left wing of Montrose's army; utmost trepidation and confusion, towards 
but Montrose, with a celerity almost 1U1ex- Aberdeen. The slaughter was tremendous, as 
ampled, moved his whole cavalry from the the victors spared no man. The road leading 
right to the left wing, whir h, falling upon the from the field of battle to .Aberdeen ".as strewed 
flank of their assailants sword in hand, forcecl with the dead and the dying; the streets of 
them to fly, with great slaughter. In this Aberdeen were covered with the bodies, and 
affair !lIontrose's horse took Forbes of Craigie- stained with the blood of its inhabitants. 
var and .Forbes of Doyndlie prisoners. "The lieutenant followed the chase into Aber- 
The \UlsuccessftÙ attacks on the wings of (leen, his men hewing and cutting down all 
:Montrose's army had in no shape affected the manner of men they could overtake, within the 
future fort1U1e of the day, as both armies kept town, upon the streets, or in the houses, and 
their ground, amI were equally animated with round about the town, as our mcn were fleeing, 
nopes of ultimate success. Vexeù, but 'hy no with broad swords, but fi. e. without) men:y 
means intimidated hy their second defcat, the 
gentlemen who composed Burleigh's horse con- 1 \\"ishart, p. 89. 
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or remeid. Their cruel Irish, seeing a man 
well clad, wOlùd first tyr (strip) him, and save 
his clothes unspoiled, syne kill the man."2 
In fine, according to this writer, who was an 
eye-witness, the town of Aberdeen, which, but 
I ' ; a few years before, had suffered for its loyalty, 
was now, by the same gcneral who had then 
oppressed it, delivered up by him to be indis- 
i 
: criminately plundered by his Irish fOl'ces, for 
having espoused the same cause which he him- 
self had supported. For four days did these 
, men indulge in the most dreadful excesses, 
"and nothing," continues Spalding, was" heard 
but pitiflù howling, crying, weeping, mourning, 
through all the streets." Yet Guthry Bays 
that Montrose "shewed great mercy, both 
pardoning the people and protecting their 
goods. " 3 
It is singular, that although the battle con- 
tinued for four hours without any determinate 
result, lIIonb.'ose lost very few men, a circwn- 
stance the more extraordinary as the cannon of 
the Covenanters were placed upon advantageous 
I ground, whilst those of )Iontrose were rendered 
quite ineffective by being situated in a position 
from which they cOlùd not be brought to bear 
. upon the enemy. An anecdote, characteristic 
of the bravery of the Irish, and of their cool- 
ness in enduring the privations of war, has 
been preserved. During the cannonade on the 
side of the Covenanters, an Irishman had his 
leg shot away by a cannon ball, but which 
kept still attached to the stump by means of 
a slllall bit of skin, or flesh. His comrades-in- 
arms being affected with his disaster, this brave 
man, without betraying any symptoms of pain, 
thus cheerfully addressed them :-" This, my 
companions, is the fate of war, and what none 
of us ought to gmdge: go on, and behave as 
becomes you; and, as for me, I am certain my 
I lord, the marquis, will make me a trooper, as 
r am now c1i::mbled for the foot service." Then, 
taking a knife from his pocket, he deliberately 
opened it, and cut asunder the skin which 
retained the leg, without betraying the least 
emotion, and delivered it to one of his com- 
panions for interment. As soon as this cour- 
ageous maL was able to mount a horse, his 
wish to become a trooper was complied with, 


t Spalding, vol. ii. 407. 


3 Memoirs, p. 131. 


in which capacity he afterwards distinguished 
himself. 4 . 
Hoping that the news of the victory he had 
obtained would create a strong feeling in his 
favour among the Gordons, some of whom had 
actually fought against him, under the com- 
mand of Lord Lewis Gordon, Montrose sent a 
part of his army towards Kintore and Illver- 
ury, the following day, to encourage the people 
of the surrounding country to declare for him; 
but he was sadly disappointed in his expecta- 
tions. The fact is, that ever since the appoint- 
ment of :l\Iontrose as lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom,-an appointment which trenched 
upon th.e authority of the )Iarquis of Huntly as 
lieutenant of the north,-the latter had become 
quite lukewarm in the cause of his sovereign; 
and, although he was aware of the intentions 
of his son, Lord Lewis, to join the Covenanters, 
he quietly allowed him to do so without re- 
monstrance. But, besides being thus, in some 
measure, superseded by Montrose, the marquis 
was actuated by personal hostility to him on 
account of the treatment he had formerly 
received from him; and it appears to have been 
partly to gratify his spleen that he remained a 
passive observer of a struggle which involved 
the very existence of the monarchy itself. 
'Yhatever may have been Huntly's reasons fOI 
not supporting :l\Iontrose, his apathy and in- 
difference had a deadening influence upon his 
numerous retainers, who had no idea of taking 
the field but at the command of their chief. 
As Montrose saw no possibility of opposing 
the powerful and well-appointed army of Ar- 
gyle, which was advancing upon him with 
slow aud cautious steps, disappointed as he had 
been of the aid which he had calculated upon, 
he resolved to march into the Highlands, and 
there collect such of the clans as were favour- 
ably disposed to the royal cause. Leaving 
Aberdeen, therefore, on the 16th of September, 
with the remainder of his forces, he joined the 
camp at Kintore, whence he despatched Sir 
William Rollock to Oxford to infOl'm the king 
of the events of the campaign, and of his 
present situation, and to solicit him to send 
supplies. 
'Ve must now advcrt to the progress of 


4 Wi!>hart, p. 91. 
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Argyle's army, the slow movements of which 
form an unfavourable contrast with the rapid 
marches of :Montrose's army. On the 4th of 
September, four days after the battle of Tip- 
permuir, Argyle, who had been pursuing the 
Irish forces under :M'acdonald, had arrived with 
his Highlanders at Stirling, where, on the 
following day, he was joined by the Earl of 
Lothian and his regiment, which had shortly 
before been brought over from Ireland. After 
raising some men in Stirlingshire, he marched 
to Perth upon the 10th, where he was joined 
by some Fife men, and Lord Bargenny's and 
Sir Frederick Hamilton's regiments of horse, 
which had been recalled from Newcastle for 
that purpose. 'Yith this increased force, which 
now consisted of about 3,000 foot and two 
regular cavalry regiments, besides ten troops 
of horse, Argyle left Perth on the 14th of 
September for the north, and in his route 
was joined by the Earl ,Marshal, Lords Gor- 
don, Fraser, and Crichton, and other Covenant- 
ers. He arrived at Aberdeen upon the 19th 
of September, where he issued a proclamation, 
declaring the :Marquis of Montrose and his 
followers traitors to religion and to their king 
and country, and offering a reward of 20,000 
pounds Scots, to any person who sholùd bring 
in Montrose d
ad or alive. 5 Spalding laments 
with great pathos and feeling the severe hard- 
ships to which the citizens of Aberdeen had 
been subjected by these frequent visitations of 
hostile armies, and alluding to the present oc- 
cupancyof the town by Argyle, he observes 
that" this multitude of people lived upon free 
quarters, a new grief to both towns, whereof 
there was quartered on poor old Aberdeen 
Argyle's own three regiments. The soldiers 
had their baggage carried, and craved nothing 
but house-room and fire. But ilk captain, 
with twelve gentlemen, had free quarters, (so 
long as the town had meat and drink,) for two 
ordinaries, but the third ordinary they furnished 
themselves out of their own baggage and pro- 
visions, having store of meal, molt and sheep, 
carried with them. But, the first night, they 
drank out all the stale ale in Aberdeen, and 
lived upon wort thereafter." 6 
Argyle wa.s now within half a day's march 
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of J\Iontrose, but, strange to tell, he made no 
preparations to follow him, and spent two or 
three days in Aberdeen doing absolutely 
nothing. After spending this time in inglori 
ous supineness, ArgJrle put his army in motion 
in the direction of Kintore. Montrose, on 
hearing of his approach, concealed his cannon 
in a bog, and leaving behind him some of his 
heavy baggage, made towards the Spey with 
the intention of crossing it. On arriving at 
the river, he encamped near the old castle of 
Rothiemurchus; but finding that the boats used 
in passing the river had been removed to the 
north side of the river, and that a large armed 
force from the country on the north of the 
Spey had assembled on the opposite bank to 
oppose his passage, :Montrose marched his 
army into the forest of Abernethy. Argyle 
only proceeded at first as far as Strathbogie; 
but instead of pursuing :Montrose, he allowed 
his troops to waste their time in plundering 
the properties and laying waste the lands of 
the Gordons in Strathbogie and the Enzie, 
under the very eyes of Lord Gordon and Lord 
Lewis Gordon, neither of whom appears to have 
endeavoured to avert such a calamity. Spald- 
ing says that it wag " a wonderful unnaturalitie 
in the Lord Gordon to suffer his father's lands 
and friends in his own sight to be thus wreckt 
and destroyed in his father's absence;" but 
Lord Gordon likely had it not in his power to 
stay these proceedings, which, if not done at 
the instigation, may have received the appro- 
bation of his violent and headstrong younger 
brother, who had joined the Covenanters' stand- 
ard. On the 27th of September, Argyle mus- 
tered his forces at the Bog of Gicht, when they 
were fOlmd to amount to about 4,000 men; but 
although the army of Montrose did not amOlmt 
to much more than a third of that number, 
and was within twenty miles' distance, he did 
not venture to attack him. After remaining a 
few days in Abernethy forest, :Montrose passed 
through the forest of Rothiemurchus, and follow- 
ing the course of the Spey, marched through 
Badenoch to Athole, which he reached on 1st 
October. 
'Vhen ArgJTle heard of the departure of 
J\Iontrose from the forest of Abernethy, he 
made a feint of following him. lIe accord- 
ingly set his army in motion along Spey.side, 
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and crossing the river himself with a few horse, 
marchf'd up some distance along the north 
bank, and recrossed, when he ordered his troops 
to halt. He then proceeded to }
orres to at- 
tend a committee meeting of Covenanters to 
concert a pIau of operations in the north, at 
which the Earl of Sutherland, Lord Lovat, the 
sheriff of :Moray, the lairds of Balnagown, 
Innes and Pluscardine, and many others were 
present. From Forres Argyle went to Inver- 
ness, and after giving some instructions to Sir 

Iungo Campbell of Lawers, and the laird of 
Buchanan, the commanders of the regiments 
stationed there, he returned to his army, which 
he marched through Badenoch in pursuit of 
Montrose. From Athole :Montrose sent :Mac- 
donald with a party of 500 men to the '\Vestern 
Highlands, to invite the laird of :Maclean, the 
captain of clan Ranald, and others to join him. 
Marching down to Dunkeld, Montrose himself 
proceeded rapidly through Angus towards 
Brechin and Montrose. 7 
Although some delay had been occasioned 
in :l\Iontrose's movements by his illness for a 
few days in Badenoch, this was fully compen- 
sated for by the tardy motions of Argyle, who, 
on entering Badenoch, found that his vigilant 
antagonist was several days' march a-head of 
him. This intelligence, however, did not in- 
Iluce him in the lcast to accelerate his march. 
Hearing, when passing through Badenoch, that 
:Montrose had been joined by some of the in- 
habitants of that country, Argyle, according to 
Spalding, "left nothing of that country un- 
destroyed, no not one four footed beast;" and 
Athúle shared a similar fate. 
At the time Montrose entered Angus, a com- 
mittee of the estates, consisting of the Earl 
Marshal and other barons, was sitting in Aber- 
deen, who, on hearing of his approach, issued 
on the 10th of October a printed order, to which 
the Earl Marshal's name was attached, ordain- 
ing, under pain of being severely fined, all 
persons, of whatever age, sex, or condition, 
having horses of the value of forty pounds 
Scots or upwards, to send them to the bridge 
uf Dee, which was appointed as tre place of 
rendezvous, on the 14th of October, by ten 
o'clock, A. M., with riders fully equipped and 
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armed. ,\Yith the exception of Lord Gordon, 
who brought three troops of horse, and Captain 
Alexanùer Keith, brother of the Earl Marshal, 
who appeared with one tr{)op at the appointed 
place, no attention was paid to the order of the 
committee by the people, who had not yet 
recovered from their fears, and their recent 
sufferings were still too fresh in their minds to 
induce them again to expose themselves to the 
vengeance of :Montrose and his Irish troops. 
After refreshing his army for a few days in 
Angus, Montrose prepared to cross the Gram- 
pians, and march to Strathbogie to make 
another attempt to raise the Gordons; but, 
before setting out on his march, he released 
Forbes of Craigievar and Forbes of Boyndlie, 
on their parole, upon condition that Craigievar 
shomd procure the liberation of the young laird 
of Drum and his brother from the jail of Edin- 
burgh, failing which, Craigievar and Boynd- 
lie were both to deliver themselves up to him 
as prisoners before the 1st of November. This 
act of generosity on the part of Montrose was 
greatly admired, more particmarly as Craigievar ! 
was one of the heads of the Covenanters, and 
had great influence among them. In pursu- 
ance of his design, Montrose marched through 
the :Mearns, and upon Thursday, the 17th of 
October, crossed the Dee at the Mills of Drum, 
with his whole army. In his progress north, 
contrary to his former forbearing policy, he 
laid waste the lands of some of the leading 
Covenanters, burnt their houses, and plundered 
their effects. He arrived at Strathbogie on the 
19th of October, where he remained till the 
27th, without being able to induce any con- 
siderable number of the Gordons to join him. 
It was not from want of inclination that they 
refused to do so, but they were unwilling 
to incur the displeasure of their chief, who 
they knew was personally opposed to Mon- 
bose, and who felt indignant at seeing a man 
who had formerly espoused the _cause of the 
Covenanters preferred before him. Had Mon- 
trose been accompanied by any of the MarquÏß 
of Huntly's sons, they might have had influence 
enough to have induced some of the Gordons 
to declare for him; but the situation of the 
marquis's three sons was at this time very pCl'U- 
liar. The eldest son, Lord Gordon, a young 
man" of singular worth and accomplishments," 
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was with .Argyle, his uncle b). the Illothel"s 
siùe; tIle Earl of Aboyne, the second son, was 
shut up in the castle of Carlisle, then in a state 
of siege; and Lord Lewis Gordon, the third 
son, had, as we have seen, joined the Cove- 
nanters, and fought in their muks. 
In this situation of matters, Montrose left 
Strathbogie on the day last mentioned, and 
took up a position in the forest of Eyvie, 
where he despatched some of his trool)S, who 
took possession of the castles of Eyvie and 
ToUie Barclay, in which he found a good sup- 
pI). of provisions, which was of great service to 
his arnl)'. During his stay at Strathbogie, 
J\f optrose kept a strict outlook for the enenl)', 
apd scarcely passed a night without scouring 
the neigh boming country to the distance of 
several llliles with parties of light foot, who 
attacked straggling parties of the Covenanters, 
and brought ill prisoners from time to time, 
without sustaining an)T loss. These petty 
enterprises, while they alarmed their enemies, 
gave an extraordinary degree of confidence to 
..Montrose's men, who were ready to undertake 
any service, however diffic1.Ùt or dangerous, if 
he only commanded them to perform it. 
'\Vhen Montrose crossed the Dee, Argyle 
was several days' march behind him. The 
btter, however, reached Aberdeen on the 24th 
of October, and proceeded the following morn- 
ing towards Kintore, 'which he reached the 
same night. Next morning he marched for- 
ward to Inverury, where he halted at night. 
Here he was joined by the Earl of Lothian's 
regiment, which increased his force to about 
2,500 foot, and 1,200 horse. In his progress 
through the counties of Angus, Kincardine, 
A herdeen, and Banff, he received no accession 
(If strength, from the dread which the namc 
and actions of Montrose had infused into the 
minds of the inhabitants of these counties. 
The suddon movements of Ar
Qrle from Abm:- 
deen to Kintore, and from Kintore to Inverury, 
form a remarkable contrast with the slowness 
of his former motions. He had followed Mon- 
trose through a long and circuitous route, the 
greater part of which still bore recent truces of 
his footsteps, and instead of showing any dispo- 
sition to overtake his flying foe, seemed rather 
inclined to keep that respc'Ctful distance from 
h.im so congenial to the minil of one wl10, 
i" 


"willing to wound," is ")'et still afraid to 
strike." But although this questionable policy 
of Argyle was by no means calculated to raise 
his military fame, it had the effect of throwing 
:Montrose, in the present case, off his guanI, 
and had well-nigh proved fatal to him. The 
rapid march of Argyle on Kintore and Inverury, 
in fact, was effected without Montrose's knúw- 
ledge, for the spies he had emplo)Ted concealed 
the matter from him, and while he imagined 
that Argyle was still on the other side of the 
Grampians, he suddenly appeared within a very 
few milE's of :Montrose's camp, on the 28th of 
October. 
The unexpected arrival of Argyle's army did 
not disconcert :l\Iontrose. His foot, which 
amounted to 1,500 men, were little more than 
the half of those under Argyle, while he had oply 
about 50 horse to oppose I ,200. Yet, with 
this immense disparity, he resolved to await the 
attack of the enem)T, judging it inexpedient, 
from the want of cavalry, to become the assail
 
ant by descending into the plain where Argyle's 
army was encamped. On a rugged eminence 
behind the castle of Fyvie, on the uneven 
sides of which several ditches had been cut 
and dikes built to serve as farm fences, 
Ion- 
trose drew up his little but intrepid host; but 
before he had marked out the positions to be 
occupied by his divisions, he had the misfor- 
tune to witness the desertion of a small body 
of the Gordons, who had joined him at Stmth- 
bogie. They, however, did not join Argyle: 
but contented themselves with withdrawing 
altogether from the scene of the ensuing action. 
It is pro ba ble that they came to the determina- 
tion of retiring, not from cowardice, but from 
disinclination to appear in the field against 
Lord Lewis Gordon, who held a high com- 
mand in Argyle's army. The secession of the 
Gorù.ons, though in reality a circumstance of 
trifling importance in itself, (for had they re- 
mained, they would have, fought unwillingly, 
and consequently might not have had sufficient 
resolution to maintain the position which would 
have been assigned them,) had a disheartening 
influence upon the spirits of :Montrose's men, 
and aocorù.ingly the)T found themselves unable 
to resist the first shock of Arg)Tle's numerous 
forces, who, charging them with great impetuo- 
sit\', rlrove them up the eminence, of a considet'- 



II able part of whieh Argyle's army got possession. 
1 '1 , In this critical conjuncture, when terror and de- 
spair seemed about to obtain the mastery over 
hearts to which fear had hitherto been a 
stranger, Montrose displayed a coolness and 
presence of mind equal to the dangers which 
sUITo1.mded him. Animating them by his pre- 
sence, and by the example which he showed in 
risking his person in the hottest of the fight, 
he roused their courage by putting them fur- 
ther in mind of the victories they had achieved, 
and how greatly superior they were in bravery 
to the enemy opposed to them. After this 
emphatic appeal to their feelings, :Montrose 
turned to Colonel O'Kean, a young Irish gentle- 
man, highly respected by the fornwr for his 
bravery, and desired him, with an air of the 
most perfect sang froid, to go down with such 
men as were readiest, and to drive these fel- 
lows (meaning Argyle's men), out of the ditches, 
that they might be no more troubled with 
them. O'leean quickly obeyed the mandate, 
and though the party in the ditches was 
greatly superior to the body he led, and was, 
moreover, supported by some horse, he drove 
them away, and captured several bags of 
powder which they left behind them in their 
hurry to escape. This was a valuable acquisi- 
tion, as :Montrose's men had spent already al- 
most the whole of their ammunition. 
'Vhile O'l(ean was executing this brilliant 
affair, ::\lontrose observed five troops of horse, 
under the Earl of Lothian, preparing to attack 
his 50 horse, who were posted a little way up 
the eminence, with a small wood in their rear. 
He, therefore, without a moment's delay, or- 
dered a party of musketeers to their aid, who, 
having interlined themselves with the 50 horse, 
kept up such a galling fire upon Lothian's 
troopers, that before they had advanced half 
way across a field which lay between them and 
l\Iontrose's horse, they were obliged to wheel 
about and gallop off. 
ßlontrose's men became so elated with their 
success that they could scarcely be restrained 
from leaving their ground and making a gen- 
eral attack upon the whole of Argyle's army; 
but although ::\lontrose did not approve of this 
design, he disguised his opinion, and seemed 
rather to concur in the views of his men, telling 
them, however, to be so far mindful of their 
I. 
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duty as to wait till he shotùd see the fit mo- 
ment for ordering the attack. Argyle remained 
till the evening without attempting anything 
farther, and then retired to a distance of about 
three miles across the Spey; his men passel 1 
the night under arms. The OlÙy person of 
note killed in these skirmishes was Captain 
Keith, brother of the Earl Marshal. 
N ext day Argyle resolved to attack l\Ion- 
trose, with the view of driving him from his 
position. He was induced to come to this de- 
termination from a report, too well founded, 
which had reached him, that Montrose's army 
was almost destitute of ammunition i-indeed, 
he had compelled the inhabitants of all the 
surrounding districts to deliver up every article 
of pewter in their possession for the purpose 
of being converted into ammunition; but this 
precarious supply appears soon to have been 
exhausted. 8 On arriving at the bottom of 
the hill, he changed his resolution, not judg- 
ing it; safe, from the experience of the pre- 
ceding day, to hazard an attack. l\1ontrose, 
on the other hand, agreeably to his original 
plan, kept his ground, as he did not deem it 
advisable to expose his men to the enemy's cav- 
alry by descending from the eminence. 'Yith 
the exception of some trifling skirmishes be- 
tween the advanced posts, the main body of 
both armies remained quiescent chuing the 
whole day. Argyle again retired in the even- 
ing to the growld he had occupied the pre- 
ceding night, whence he returned the following 
day, part of which was spent in the same man- 
ner as the former; but long before the day had 
expired he led off his army, "upon fair day 
light," says Spalding, "to a considerable dis- 
tance, leaving 
Iontl'Ose to effect his escape un- 
molested. " 
:MOl
trose, thus left to follow any course he 
pleased, marched off after nightfall towards 
Strathbogie, plundering Turriff and Rothiemay 
house in his route. He selected Strathbogie as 
the place of his retreat on account of the rugged- 
ness of the country and of the numerous dikes 
with which it was intersected, which wotùd 
prevent the operations of Argyle's cavalry, and 
where he intended to remain till joined by 

Iacdonald, whom he daily expr'Cted from the 
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Hicrhlanùs with a reinforcement. 'Yhen Ar- 
gyle heard of :Montrose's departure on the fol- 
lowing morning, being the last day of October, 
he forthwith proceeded after him with his 
army, thinking to bring him to action in the 
open country, and encamped at Tullochbeg on 
the 2d of November, where he drew out his 
army in l)attle array. He endea voureù to bring 
l\fontrose to a general engagement, and, in 
order to draw him from a favomable position 
he was preparing to occupy, Argyle sent out a 
skirmishing party of his Highlanders; but they 
were soon repulsed, and :Montrose took posses- 
sion of the ground he had selected. 
Bameel in all his attempts to overcome !\fon- 
trose by force of arms, Argyle, whose talents 
were more fitted for the intrigues of the cabinet 
than the tactics of the field, had now recourse 
to negotiation, with the view of effecting the 
ruin of his antagonist. For this purpose he 
proposed a cessation of arms, and that he and 
l\Iolltrose should hold a conference, previous to 
which arrangements should be entered into for 
their mutual security. :Montrose knew Argyle 
too well to place any reliauce upon his word, 
and as he had no doubt that Argyle would take 
all vantage, dming the proposed cessation, to 
tamper with his men and endeavour to with- 
draw them from their allegiance, he called a 
council of war, and proposed to retire without 
delay to the Highlands. The council at once 
approved of this suggestion, whereupon ,Mon- 
trose resolved to march next night as far as 
Badenoch; and that his army might be able to 
accomplish such a long jomney within the time 
fixed, he immediately sent off all his heavy bag- 
gage under a guard, and ordered his men to 
keep themselves prepared as if to fight a battle 
the next day. 9 Scarcely, however, had the 
carriages and heavy baggage been despatched, 
when an event took place which greatly dis- 
concerted :Montrose. This was nothing less 
than the desertion of his friend Colonel Sib- 
Jald and some of his officers, who went over 
to the enemy. They were accompanied by Sir 
'Villi am Forbes of Craigievar, who, having been 
unable to fulfil the condition on which he was 
to obtain his ultimate liberation, had returned 
two or three days before to 
Montrose's camp. 
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This distressing occurrence induced :Montrose 
to postpone his march for a time, as he was 
quite certain that the deserters would COlllmu- 
nicate his plans to Argyle. Ordering, there- 
fore, back the baggage he had sent off, he 
resumed his former position, in which he 
remained four days, as if he there intended to 
take up his winter quarters. 
In the meantime Montrose had the mortifi- 
cation to witness the defection of almost the 
whole of his officers, who were very numerous, 
for, with the exception of the Irish and High- 
landers, they outnumbered the privates from 
the Lowlands. The bad example which had 
been set by Sibbald, the intimate friend of 
:J\fontrose, and the insidious promises of pre- 
fern lent held out to them by Argyle, indu('
d 
some, whose loyalty was questionable, to adopt 
this course; but the idea of the privations to 
which they would be exposed in traversing, 
during winter, among frost and snow, the 
dreary and dangerous regions of the Highlands, 
shook the constancy of others, who, in different 
circumstances, would have willingly exposed 
their lives for their sovereign. Bad health, 
inability to undergo the fatigue of long and 
constant marches-these and other excuses 
were made to :l\Iontrose as the reasons for crav- 
ing a discharge from a service which had now 
become more hazardous than ever. :Montrose 
made no remonstrance, but with looks of high 
disdain which betrayed the inward workings 
of a proud and unsubdued mind, indignant at 
being thus abandoned at such a dangerous 
crisis, readily complied with the request of 
every man who asked pernlÍssion to retire. The 
Earl of Airly, now sixty yeal'S of age and in 
precarious health, and his two sons, Sir Thomas 
and Sir David Ogilvie, out of all the Low- 
landers, alone remained faithful to :Montrose, 
and could, on no account, be prevailed upon to 
abandon him. Among others who left Mon- 
trose on this occasion, was Sir Nathaniel Gor- 
don, who, it is said, went over to Argyle's camp 
in consequence of a concerted plan between 
him and :Montrose, for the purpose of detaching 
Lewis Gordon from the cause of the Covenant- 
ers, a conjecture which seems to have originated 
in the subsequent conduct of Sir Nathaniel 
awl Lord Lewis, who joined Montrose the 
following year. 
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lIIontrose, now abandoned by all his Low- 
land friends, prepared for his march, prepara- 
tory to which he sent off his baggage as 
formerly; and after lighting some fires for the 
purpose of deceiving the enemy, took his 
departure on the evening of the 6th of N ovem- 
ber, and arrived about break of day at Balveny. 
After remaining a few days there to refresh his 
men, he proceeded through Badenoch, and 
descended by rapid marches into Athole, where 
he was joined by lIIacdonald and John 1IIuid- 
artach, the captain of the Clanranald, the latter 
of whom brought 500 of his men along with 
him. He was also reinforced by some small 
parties from the neighbouring Highlands, whom 
Macdonald had induced to follow him. 
In the meantime Argyle, after giving orders 
to his Highlanders to return home, went him- 
self to Edinburgh, where he" got but small 
thanks for his service against Montrose."l 
Although the Committee of Estates, out of 
deference, approved of his conduct, which some 
of his flatterers considered deserving of praise 
because he "had shed no blood;" 2 yet the 
majority had formed a very different estimate 
of his character, during a campaign which had 
been fruitful neither of glory nor victory. 
Confident of success, the heaus of the Cove- 
nanters looked upon the first efforts of 
Ion- 
trose in the light of a desperate and forlorn 
attempt, rashly and inconsiderately undert.'tken, 
and which they expected would be speedily 
put down; but the results of the battles of 
Tippermuir, Aberdeen, and Fyvie, gave a new 
direction to their thoughts, and the royalists, 
hitherto contemned, began now to be dreaded 
and respected. In allusion to the present 
"posture of affairs," it is observed by Gutþry, 
that "many who had formerly been violent, 
began to talk moderately of business, and what 
was most taken notice of, was the lukewarm- 
ness of many amongst the ministry, who now 
in their preaching had begun to abate much of 
their former zeal." 3 The early success of 
Ion- 
trose had indeed caused some misgivings in 
the minds of the Covenanters; but as they all 
hoped that Argyle would change the tide of war, 
they showed no disposition to relax in their 
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severities towards those who were suspected of 
favouring the cause of the king. The signal 
failure, however, of Argyle's expedition, and 
his return to the capital, quite changed, as we 
have seen, the aspect of affairs, and many of 
those who had been most sanguine in their 
calculations regarding the result of the struggle, 
began now to waver and to doubt. 
'Vhile Argyle was passing his time in Edin- 
burgh, :l\Iontrose was meditating a terrible 
blow at Argyle himself to revenge the cruelties 
he had exercised upon the royalists, and to give 
confidence to the clans in Argyle's neighbour- 
hood. These had been hitherto prevented from 
joining Montrose's standard from a drcarl of 
Argyle, 'who having always a body of 5,000 or 
6,000 Highlanders at command, had kept them 
in such complete subjection that they dared not, 
without the risk of absolute ruin, espouse the 
cause of their sovereign. The idea of curbing 
the power of a haughty and domineering chief 
whose word was a law to the inhabitants of 
an extensive district, ready to obey his cruel 
mandates at all times, and the s}Jirit of revenge, 
the predominating characteristic of the clans, 
smoothed the difficulties which presented 
themselves in invading a cotmtry made almost 
inaccessible by nature, and rendered still more 
unapproachable by the severities of winter. 
The determination of Montrose having thus 
met with a willing response in the breasts of 
his men, he lost no time in putting them in 
motion. Dividing his army into two parts, 
he himself marched with the main body, con- 
sisting of the Irish and the Athole-men, to 
Loch Tay, whence he proceeded through 
Breadalbane. The other body, composed of 
the clan Donald and other Highlanders, he 
despatched by a different route, with instl'UC- 
tions to meet him at an assigned spot on the 
borders of Argyle. The country through which 
both divisions passed, being chiefly in posses- 
sion of Argyle's kinsmen or dependants, was 
laid waste, particularly the lands of Campbell 
of Glenorchy. 
'\Vhen Argyle heard of the ravages com- 
nutted by 1Ilontrose's army on the lands of his 
kinsmen, he hastened home from Edinburgh 
to his castle at Inverary, and gave orders for 
the assembling of his clan, either to repel any 
attack that might be made on his own country, 
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or to protect his friends from future aggression. 
It is by no means certain that he anticipated 
an invasion from Montrose, particularly at such 
a season of the ;year, and he seemed to imagine 
himself so secure from attack, owing to the 
intricacy of the passes leading into Argyle, that 
although a mere handful of men could have 
effectually opposed an army much larger than 
that of :i\Iontrose, he took no precautions to 
guard them. So important indeed did he 
himself consider these passes to be, that he 
had frequently declared that he would rather 
forfeit a hundred thousand crowns, than that 
an enemy should know the passes by which an 
armecl force could penetrate into Argyle. 4 
,\\lÜle thus reposing in fancied security in 
his impregnable stronghold, and issuing his 
mandates for levying his forces, some shepherds 
arrived ingreat terror from the hills, and brought 
him the alarming intelligence that the enemy, 
whom he had imagined were about a hundred 
miles distant, were within two miles of his 
own dwelling. Terrified at the unexpected 
appearance of :Montrose, whose vengeance he 
justly dreaded, he had barely self-possession 
left to concert measures for his own personal 
safety, by taking refuge on board a fishing 
boat ill Loch Fyne, in which he sought his 
way to the Lowlands, leaving his people and 
cC'untry exposed to the merciless will of an 
enemy thirsting for revenge. The inhabitants 
of Argyle being thus abandoned by their 
chief, made no attempt to oppose :Montrose, 
who, the more effectually to carry his plan for 
pillaging and ravaging the country into execu- 
tion, divided his army into three pal,ties, under 
the respective orders of the captain of clan 
Ranald, Macdonald, and himself. :For up- 
wards of six weeks, viz., from the 13th of 
December, 1644, till nearly the end of Janu- 
ary following, these different bodies trayersed 
the whoJe country without molestation, burn- 
ing, wasting, and destroying every thing which 
came within their reach. Nor were the people 
themselves spared, for although it is men- 
tioned by one writer that Montrose "shed 
no Hood in regard that all the people 
(following their lord's laudable example) deli- 
vered themselves by flight also," 1) it is evident 


· Wisllart, p. 107. 


II Guthry, II. 136. 


from several contemporary authors that the 
slaughter must have been immense. 6 In fact, 
before the end of January, the face of a single 
male inhabitant was not to be seen throughout 
the whole extent of Argyle and Lorn, the 
whole population having been either driven 
out of these districts, or taken refuge in dens 
and caves known only to themselves. 
Having thus retaliated upon Argyle and his 
people in a tenfold degree the miseries which 
he had occasioned in Lochaher and the adjoin- 
ing countries, 
Iontrose left Argyle and Lorn, 
passing through Glencoe and Lochaber on his 
way to Lochness. On his march eastwards he 
was joined by the laird of Abergeldie, the Far- 
quharsons of the Braes of lIIar, and by a party 
of the Gordons. The 0 b.1 ect of Montrose, by 
this movement, was to seize Inverness, which 
was then protected by only two regiments, in 
the expectation that its capture would operate 
as a stimulus to the northern clans, who had 
not yet declared themselves. This resolution 
was by no means altered on reaching the head 
of Lochness, where he learned that the Earl of I 
Seaforth was advancing to meet him with an 
army of 5,000 horse and foot, which he re- 
solved to encounter,-it being composed, with 
the exception of two regular regiments, of raw 
and undisciplined levies. 
'\Vhile proceeding, however, through Aber- 
tal'f, a person arrived in great haste at Kilcum- 
min, the present fort Augustus, who brought 
him the surprising intelligence that Argyle had 
entered Lochaber with an army of 3,000 men; 
that he was burning and laying waste the 
country, and that his head-quarters were at the 
old castle of Inverlochy. After Argyle had 
effected his escape from Inverary, he had gone 
to Dumbarton, where he remained till lIIon- 
trose's departure from his territory. '\Vhile 
there, a body of covenanting troops who had 
served in England, arrived under the command 
of lIIajor-general TIaillie, for the purpose of 
assisting Argyle in expelling Montrose from 
his bounds; but on learning that l\Iontrose 
had left Argyle, and was marching through 
Glencoe and Lochaber, General Baillie deter- 
mined to lead his army in an easterly direction 


6 SpaMing, vol. ii. p. 442; Wishart, 1'. I08--Rui 
Book of Clanranald. 
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through the Lowlands, with the intention of 
intercepting Montrose, should he attempt a 
descent. At the same time it was arranged 
between Baillie and Argyle that the latter, 
who had now recovered from his panic in con- 
sequence of :Montrose's departure, sholùd re- 
turn to Argyle and collect his men from their 
hiding-places and retreats. As it was not im- 
probable, however, that :Montrose might renew 
his visit, the Committee of Estates allowed 
Baillie to place 1,100 of his soldiers at the 
disposal of Argyle, who, as soon as he was 
able to muster his men, was to follow Mon- 
trose's rear, yet so as to avoid an engagement, 
till Baillie, who, on hearing of Argyle's advance 
into Lochaber, was to march suddenly across 
the Grampians, should attack :Montrose in 
front. To assist him in levying and organiz- 
ing his clan, Argyle called over Campbell of 
Auchinbreck, his kinsman, from Ireland, who 
had considerable reputation as a military com- 
mander. In terms of his instructions, there- 
fore; Argyle had entered Lochaber, and had 
advanced as far as Inverlochy, when, as we 
have seen, the news of his arrival was brought 
to :I\1ontrose. 
:Montrose was at first almost disinclined, 
from the well-known reputation of Argyle, to 

redit this intelligr>nce, but being fully assured 
of its correctness from the apparent sincerity of 
his informer, he lost not a moment in making 
'lp his mind as to the course he should pursue. 
He might have instantly marched back upon 
Argyle by the route he had just followed; but 
as the latter would thus get due notice of his 
approach, and prepare himself for the threat- 
ened danger, :I\1ontrose resolved upon a differ- 
ent plan. The design he conceived could 
only have originated in the mind of such a 
bold and enterprising commander as }'Ion- 
trose, before whose daring genius difficulties 
hitherto deemed insurmountable at once disap- 
peared. The idea of carrying an anny over 
dangerous and precipitous mountains, whose 
wild and frowning aspect seemed to forbid the 
approach of human footsteps, and in the middle 
of winter, too, when the formidable perils of 
the journey were greatly increased by the snow, 
however chimerical it might have seemed to 
other men, appeared quite practicable to Mon- 
trose, whose sanguine anticipations of the ad. 


vantages to be derived from such an extra- 
ordinary exploit, more than counterbalanced, 
in his mind, the risks to be encountered. 
The distance between the place where },foll- 
trose received the news of Argyle's arrival and 
Inverlochy is about thirty miles; but this dis- 
tance was considerably increased by the devious 
track which :Montrose followed. :Marching 
along the small river Tarf in a southerly direc- 
tion, he crossed the hills of Lairie Thierard, 
passed through Glenroy, and after traversing the 
range of motmtains between the Glen and Ben 
Nevis, he arrived in Glennevis before Argyle 
had the least notice of his approach. Before 
setting out on his march, :l\Iontrose had taken 
the wise precaution of placing guards upon tho 
common road leading to Inverlochy, to prevent 
intelligence of his movements being carried to 
Argyle, and he had killed such of Argyle's 
scouts as he had fallen in with in the course of 
his march. 'This fatiguing and unexampled 
journey had been performed in little more than 
a night and a day, and when, in the course of 
the evening, l\Iontrose's men arrived in Glen- 
nevis, they found themselves so weary and 
exhausted that they cOlùd not venture to attack 
the enemy. They therefore lay under arms all 
night, and refreshed themselves as they best 
could till next morning. As the night was 
tmcommonly clear, it being moonlight, the ad- 
vanced posts of both armies kept up a small 
fire of musketry, which led to no result. 
In the meantime Argyle, after committing 
his army to the charge of his cousin, Campbell 
of Auchinbreck, with his customary prudence, 
went, dming the night, on board a boat in the 
loch, excusing himself for this apparent pusil- 
lanimous act by alleging his incapacity to enter 
the field of battle in consequence of some con- 
tusions he had received by a fall two or three 
weeks before; but his enemies averred that 
cowardice was the real motive which induced 
him to take refuge in his galley, from which 
he witnessed the defeat and destruction of his 
army. This somewhat suspicious action of 
Argyle-and it was not the only time he pro- 
vided for his personal safety in a similar man- 
ner-is accounted for in the following ( 
 iron- 
ical) way by the author of Britane's Distemper 
(p. 100):- 
" In this confusion, the commanders of there 
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armie lightes wpon tIris resolution, not to hazart 
the marquisse owne persone; for it seems not 
possible that Ardgylle himselfe, being a noble- 
man of such eminent qualitie, a mall of so deepe 
and profund judgement, one that knew so weell 
what belongeth to the office of a generall, that 
any basse motion of feare, I say, could make 
him so wnsensible of the poynt of honour as is 
generally reported. Nether will I, for my owne 
pairt, belieue it; but I am confident that those 
barrones of his kimed, wha ware captanes 
and commanderes of the armie, feareing the 
euent of tIris battelle, for diuers reasones; and 
one was, that Allan 
f'Collduie, ane old fox, 
and who was thought to be a seer, had told 
them that there should be a battell lost there 
by them that came first to seike battell; this 
was one cause of there importunitie with him 
that he should not come to battell that day; 
for they sawe that of necessitie they most feght, 
and would not hazart there cheife persone, 
urgeing him by force to reteire to his galay, 
which lay hard by, and committe the tryall of 
the day to them; he, it is to be thought, with 
great difficultie yeelding to there request, 
leaues his cusine, the laird of Auchinbreike, a 
most walorous and braue gentleman, to the 
generall commande of the armie, and takes with 
himselfe only sir James Rollocke, his brother 
in lawe, sir Jhone Wachope of Nithrie, Mr. 
:\Iungo Law, a preacher. It is reported those 
two last was send from Edinburgh with him 
to beare witnesse of the expulsion of those 
rebelles, for so they ware still pleased to terme 
the TIoyalistes." 
It would appear that it was not until the 
morning of the battle that Argyle's men were 
aware that it was the army of 
Iontrose that 
was so near them, as they considered it quite 
impossible that he should have been able to 
bring his forces across the mountains; they 
imagined that the body before them consisted 
of some of the inhabitants of the country, who 
had collected to defend their properties. But 
they were undeceived when, in the dawn of the 
morning, the warlike sound of :Montrose's 
trumpets, resounding through the glen where 
they lay, and reverberating from the adjoining 
hills, broke upon their ears. This served as 
the signal to both armies to prepare for bn.ttle. 
Montrose drew out his army in an extenderl 


line. The right wing consisted of a regiment 
of Irish, under the command of :Macdonald, 
his major-general; the centre was composed of 
the Athole-men, the Stuarts of Appin, the Mac- 
donalds of Glencoe, and other Highlanders, 
severally under the command of Clanranald, 
l\I'Lean, and Glengary; and the left wing con- 
sisted of some Irish, at the head of whom was the 
brave Colonel O'I{ean. A body of Irish was 
placed behind the main body as a reserve, under 
the command of Colonel James :M'Donald, alias 
O'
 eill. The general of Argyle's army formed 
it in a similar manner. The Lowland forces 
were equally divided, and formed the wings, 
between which the Highlanders were placed. 
Upon a rising ground, behind this line, General 
Campbell drew up a reserve of Highlanders, 
and placed a field-piece. ,\Yithin the house of 
Inverlochy, which was only about a pistol-shot 
from the place where the army was formed, he 
planted a body of 40 or 50 men to protect the 
place, and to annoy:Montrose's men with dis- 
charges of musketry. 7 The account given by 
Gordon of Sallagh, that Argyle had transported 
the half of his army over the water at Inver- 
lochy, under the command of Auchinbreck, 
and that Montrose defeated this division, while 
Argyle was prevented from relieving it with 
the other division, from the intervening of 
"an arm of the sea, that was interjected betwixt 
them and him," 8 is probably erroneous, for the 
circumstance is not mentioned by any other 
writer of the period, and it is well known, that 
Argyle abandoned his army, and witnessed its 
destruction from his galley,-circumstances 
which Gordon altogether overlooks. 
It was at sunrise, on Sunday, the 2d of 
February, 164:5, that 
Iontrose, after having 
formed his army in battle array, gave orders to 
his men to advance upon the enemy. The left 
wing of Montrose's army, under the command of 
O'I{ean, was the first to commence the attack, 
by charging the enemy's right. This was imme- 
diately followed by a furious assault upon the 
centre and left wing of Argyle's army, by 

rontrose's right wing and centre. Argyle's 
right wing not being able to resist the attack 
of Montrose's left, turned about and fled, which 


'J Spalding, vol. ii. p. 444. 
8 Oontinuation, p. 522. 
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circumstance had such a discouraging effect on in the pursuit. The greater part, however, 
the remainder of Argyle's troops, that after fled towards the hills in the direction of Argyle, 
disc1utrging their muskets, the whole of them, and were pursued by :Montrose's mrn, to the dis- 
including the reserve, took to their heels. The tance of about eight miles. As no resistance 
rout now became general. An attempt was was made by the defeated party in their flight, 
made by a boJy of about 200 of the fugitives, the carnage was very great, being reckoned at 
to throw themselves into the castle of Inver- I 1,500 men. Many more would have been cut 
I lochy, but a party of :l\Iontrose's horse pre- I off had it not been for the humanity of 
{on- 
vented them. Some of the flying enemy I trose, who did every thing in his power to save 
directed their course along the side of Loeh- the tmresisting enemy from the fury of his men, 
Eil, but all these were either killed or drowned I who were not disposed to give quarter to the 
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Inverlochy Castle.-From 1\'['Culloch's celebrated picture in the Edinburgh National Gallery. 


unfortunate Campbells. Having taken the few days after the battle, of a wound he 
castle, Montrose not only treated the officers, received in the thigh. Montrose regretted the 
who were from the Lowlands, with kindness, death of this steadfast friend and worthy man, 
but gave them their liberty on parole. with feelings of real sorrow, and caused his 
Among the principal persons who fell on body to be interred in Athole with due solem- 
Argyle's side, were the commander, Campbell nity.9 Montrose immediately after the battle 
of Auchinbreck, Campbell of Lochnell, the sent a messenger to the king with a letter, 
elJest son of Lochnell, and his brother, Colin; giving an account of it, at the conclusion oí 
)I'Dougall of Rara and his eldest son; :Major which he exultingly says to Charles, "Give me 
Menzies, brother to the laird, (or Prior as he I leave, after I have reduced this country, and 
was called) of Achattens Parbreck; and the I conquered from Dan to Beersheba, to say to 
provost of the church of Kilmun. The loss I your Majesty, as David's general to his master, 
on the siJe of Montrose was extremely trifling. I Come thou thyself, lest this country be called 
The number of wounded is indeed not stated, by my name." ,\Yhen the king received this 
but he had only three privates killed. He letter, the royal and parliamentary cornmis- 
sustained, however, a severe loss in Sir Thomas 
9 SpaI.1ing, vol. ii. p. 445.-Wisllart, p. 111, et 
Ogilvie, son of the Earl of Airly, who died a seq.-Guthry, p. 140. 
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sioners were sitting at U xbriùge negotiating 
the terms of a peace; but Charles, induced by 
the letter, imprudently broke off the negotia- 
tion, a circumstance which led to his ruin. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A.V. FEBRUA.Ry-SEPTEXBER, 1645. 


BRITISH SOVEREIGN :-Charles I., 1625-1649. 


1\Iontrose marches to Inverness and Elgin, wasting 
the lands of the Covenanters-Enters and plunders 
Banff -Deputation from A ùerdeen-Death of Donald 
Farquharson-Montrose imposes a tax of .flO,OOO 
on Aberdeen-Enters and burns Stonehaven-De- 
feats Hurry's horse at Fettercairn-l\farches to 
Brechin and Dunkeld-Storms and captures Dundee 
-.Montrose's retreat from Dundee-Movements of 
General Baillie-Battle of Auldearn-Montrose's 
after-movements-Battle of Alford-General Baillie 
and the Committee of Estates retreat to Stirling- 
Montrose marches to Aberdeen-l\bntrose marches 
south-Is joined by more Highlanders-Threatens 
Perth-Retreats to Dunkeld-Again moves south 
-Baillie joined by the men of :Fife-Montrose' at 
Alloa-Maclean burns Castle Campbell-Montrose 
goes towards Stirling-Differences among the Cove- 
nanters-Battle of Kilsyth-Montrose enters Glas- 
gow-Submission of the nobility and the western 
couuties-Submission of Edinburgh-Montrose ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-governor of 
cotland-Deser- 
tion of Highlanders-Battle of Philiphaugh. 


"... HEN the disastrous news of the battle of 
Inver10chy reached Edinburgh, the Estates 
were thrown into a state of great alarm. They 
had, no doubt, begun to fear, before that event, 
and, of courße, to respect the prowess of :ThIon- 
trose, but they neYßr could have been made to 
believe that, withiL. the space of a few days, 
a well-appointed army, composed in part of 
veteran troops, would have been utterly defeated 
by a force so vastly inferior in point of nulU- 
bers, and beset with difficulties and dangers to 
which the army of Argyle was not exposed. 
N or were the fears of the Estates much allayed 
by the appearance of Argyle, who arrived at 
Edinburgh to give them an account of the 
affair, "having his left arm tied up in a scarf, 
as if he had been at bones-breaking."1 It is 
true that Lord Balmerino made a speech before 
the assemblj of the Estates, in which he 
affirmed, that the great loss reported to be 
.3ustained at In verlochy "was but the inven- 
tion of the malignants, who spake as they 


I Gnthry, p. 141. 


wished," and that" upon his honour, not more 
than thirty of Argyle's men had been killed;" 2 
but as the disaster was well known, this device 
only misled the weak and ignorant. Had 

Iontrose at this juncture descended into the 
Lowlands, it is not improbable that his presence 
might have given a favourable turn to the state 
of matters in the south, where the king's 
affairs were in the most precarious situation; but 
such a design does not seem to have accorùed 
with his views of prolonging the contest in 
the Highlands, which were more suitable than 
the Lowlands to his plan of operations, and to 
the nature of his forces. 
Accordingly, after allowing his mcn to re- 
fresh themselves a few days at Inverlochy, 
Montrose returned across the motmtains of 
Lochaber into Badenoch, "with displayed 
banner." Marching down the south side of 
the Spey, he crossed that river at Balchastel, 
and entered :Thloray without opposition. He 
proceeded by rapid strides towards the town 
of Inverness, which he intendeù to take pos- 
session of; but, on arriving in the neighbour- 
hood, he found it garrisoned by the laird of 
Lawers' and Buchanan's regiments. As he did 
not wish to consume his time in a siege, he 
immediately altered his course aud marched in 
the direction of Elgin, issuing, as he went along, 
a proclamation in the king's name, calling 
upon all males, from 16 to 60 years of age, to 
join him immediately, armed as they best 
coulù, on foot or on horse, and that under 
pain of fire and sword, as rebels to the king. 
In cousequence of this threat Montrose was 
joined by some of the 
foray-men, including 
the laird of Grant and 200 of his followers; 
and, to show an example of severity, he 
plundered the houses and laid waste the estates 
of many of the principal gentlemen of the dis- 
trict, carrying off, at the same time, a large 
quantity of cattle and effects, and destroying 
the boats and nets which they fell in with on 
the Sper.3 
'\Vhilst 
Iontrose was thus laying waste part 
of :Moray, a committee of the Estates, consist- 
ing of the Earl of Seaforth, the laird of Innes, 
Sir Robert Gordon, the laird of Pluscardine, 
and others, was sitting at Elgin; these, on 


2 Idem. 


3 Spalding, vol. ii. p. 447. 
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hearing of his proceedings, prohibited the 
holding of the fair which was kept there 
annually on Fasten's eve, and to which 
many merchants and others in the north 
resorted, lest the property brought there for 
sale might fall a prey to :Montrose's army. 
They, at the same time, sent Sir nobert Gor- 
don, :Mackenzie of Pluscardine, and Innes of 
Luthers, to treat with :Montrose, in name of 
the gentry of 
Ioray, most of whom were then 
assembled in Elgin; but he refused to enter 
into any negotiation, offering, at the same time, 
to accept of the services of such as would join 
him and obey him as the king's lieutenant. 4 
Before this answer had been communicated to 
the gentry at Elgin, they had all fled from the 
town in consequence of hearing that :Montrose 
was advancing upon them with rapidity. The 
laird of Innes, along with some of his friends, 
retired to the castle of Spynie, possessed by 
his eldest son, which was well fortified and pro- 
vided with every necessary for undergoing a 
siege, The laird of Duffus went into Suther- 
land. As soon as the inhabitants of the town 
saw the committee preparing to leave it, most 
of them alsO' resolved to depart, which they 
I did, carrying along with them their principal 
effects. Some went to Inverness, and others 
into Ross, but the greater part went to the 
castle of Spynie, where they sought and ob- 
tained refuge. 
A pprehensive that :Montrose might follow 
up the dreadful example he had shown, by 
burning the town, a proposal was made to, and 
accepted by him, to pay four thousand merks 
to save the town from destruction; but, on 
entering it, which he did on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, his men, and particularly the laird of 
Grant's party, were so disappointed in their 
hopes of plunder, in consequence of the inhab- 
itants having carried away the best of their 
effects, that they destroyed every article of 
furniture which was left. 
Montrose was joined, on his arrival at 
Elgin, by Lord Gordon, the eldest son of the 
:Marquis of IIuntly, with some of his friends 
and vassals. This young nobleman had been 
long kept in a state of durance by Argyle, his 
uncle, contrary to his own wishes, and now, 
when an opportunity had for the first time 
4 Gordon'a Continuation, p. 522. 


I. 


occurred, he showed the bent of his inclination 
by declaring for the king. 
On taking possession of Elgin, :Montrose 
gave orders to bring all the ferry-boats on the 
Spey to the north side of the river, and he 
stationed sentinels at all the fords up and 
down
 to watch any movements which might 
be made by the enemies' forces in the south. 
Montrose, thereupon, held a council of war, 
at which it was determined to cross the Spey, 
march into the cotmties of Banff and Aberdeen, 
by the aid of Lord Gordon, raise the friends 
and retainers of the :Marquis of Huntly, 
and thence proceed into the }'Iearns, where 
another accession of forces was expected. Ac- 
cordingly, l\Iontrose left Elgin on the 4th of 
ßIarch with the main body of his army, towards 
the Bog of Gicht, accompanied by the Earl of 
Seaforth, Sir Robert Gordon, the lairds of 
Grant, Pluscardine, Findrassie, and several 
other gentlemen who "had come in to him" 
at Elgin. To punish the Earl of Findlater, 
who had refused to join him, :Montrose sent 
the Farquharsons of Braemar before him, across 
the Spey, 'who phmdered, without mercy, the 
town of Cullen, belonging to the earl. 
Mter crossing the Spey, }'Iontrose, either 
apprehensive that depredations would be com- 
mitted upon the properties of his :Moray 
friends who accompanied him, by the two 
regiments which garrisoned Inverness, and the 
Covenanters of that district, or having received 
notice to that effect, he allowed the Earl of 
Seaforth, the laird of Grant, and the other 
:Moray gentlemen, to return home to defend 
their estates; but before allowing them to de- 
part, he made them take a solemn oath of 
allegiance to the king, and promise that they 
should never henceforth take up arms against 
his majesty OJ: his loyal subjects. At the same 
time, he made them come under an engage- 
ment to join him with all their forces as soon 
as they could do so. The Earl of Seaforth, 
however, disregarded his oath, and again joined 
the ranks of the Covenanters. In a letter 
which he wrote to the committee of Estates at 
Aberdeen, he stated that he had yielded to 
:Montrose through fear only, and he avowed 
that he would abide by" the good cause to 
his death." 5 


II Spalding, vol. ii. p. 301. 
2 c 
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On ,Montrose's arrival at Strathbogie, or 
Gordon castle, Lord Graham, his eldest son, a 
most promising youth of sixteen, became un- 
well, and died after a few days' illness. The 
loss of a son who had followed him in his 
campaigns, and shared with him the dangers 
of the field, was a subject of deep regret to 
l\Iontrose. '\Vhile :Montrose was occupied at 
the death-bed of his son, Lord Gordon was 
busily employed among the Gordons, out of 
whom he speedily raised a force of about 500 
foot, and 160 horse. 
"Tith this accession to his forces, :Montrose 
left Strathbogie and marched towards Banff, 
on ills route to the south. In passing by the 
house of Cullen, in Boyne, the seat of the Earl 
of Findlater, who had fled to Edinburgh, and 
left the charge of the house to the countess, a 
party of Montrose's men entered the house, 
which they plundered of all its valuable con- 
tents. They then proceeded to set the house 
on fire, but the countess entreated :Montrose 
to ord.er his men to desist, and promised that 
if her husband did not come to :\Iontrose 
and give him satisfaction within fifteen days, 
she would pay Dim 20,000 merks, of which 
sum she instantly paid down 5,000. :Montrose 
complied with her request, and also spared 
the lands, although the earl was "a groot 
Covenanter." :Montrose's men next laid waste 
the lands in the Boyne, burnt the houses, 
and plundered the minister of the place of all 
his goods and effects, including his books. 
The laird of Boyne shut himself up in his 
stronghold, tho Crag, where he was out of 
danger; but he had the misfortune to see his 
lands laid waste and destroyed. :Montrose 
then went to Banff, which he gave up to indis- 
criminate plunder. His troops did not leave a 
vestige of moveable property in the town, and 
they even stripped to the skin every man they 
met with in the streets. They also burned two 
or three houses of little value, but not a drop 
of blood was shed. 
From TIanff 
[ontrose proceeded to Turriff, 
where a deputation from the town council of 
_\berdeen waited upon him, to represent the 
many miseries which the loyal city harl suf- 
fererl from its frequent occupation by hostile 
armies since the first outbreaking of the unfor- 
tunate trruhles which molestecl the king/10m. 


They further represented, that such was tho 
tenor of the inhabitants at the idea (, f another 
visit from his Irish troops, that all the men 
and women, on hearing of his approach, had 
made preparations for abandoning the town, 
and that they would certainly leave it if they 
did not get an assurance from the marquis of 
safety and protection. :Montrose heard the 
commissioners patiently, expressed his regret 
at the calamities which had befallen their town, 
and bade them not be afraid, as he would take 
care that none of his foot, or Irish, soldiers 
should come within eight miles of Aberdeen; 
and that if he himself should enter the town, 
he would support himself at his own expense. 
The commissioners returned to Aberdeen, amI 
related the successful issue of their journey, to 
the great joy of all the inhabitants. 6 
'Vhilst Montrose lay at Turriff, Sir X athaniel 
Gordon, with some troopers, went to Aberdeen, 
which he entered on Sunday, the 9th of :March, 
on which day there had been" no sermon in 
either of the Aberdeens," as the ministers had 
fled the town. The keys of the churches, gates, 
and jail were delivered to him by the magis- 
trates. The following morning Sir Nathaniel 
was joined by 100 Irish dragoons, After re- 
leasing some prisoners, he went to Tony, and 
took, after a slight resistance, 1,800 muskets, 
pikes, and other arms, which had been left in 
charge of a troop of horse. Besides receiving 
orùers to watch the town, Sir Nathaniel was 
instructed to send out scouts as far as Cowie 
to watch the enemy, who were daily expected 
from the south. '\Vhen reconnoitring, a skir- 
mish took place at the bridge of Dee, in which 
Captain Keith's troop was routed. Finding 
the country quite clear, and no appearance of 
the covenanting forces, Gordon returned back 
to the army, which had advanced to Fren- 
draught. No attempt was made upon the 
house of Frendraught, which was kept by the 
young viscount in absence of his father, who 
was then at :Muchallis with his godson, Lord 
Fraser; but ::\Iontrose destroyed GO ploughs 
of land belonging to Frelldraught within the 
parishes of Forgue, Inverkeithnie, and Drum- 
blade, and the house of the minister of Forgue, 
with all the other houses, and buildings, and 


6 Spalding, vol. ii. p. 452. 
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their contents. N otl1Ïng, in fact, was spared. 
All the cattle, horses, sheep, and other do- 
mestic animals, were carried off, and the whole 
of Frendraught's lands were left a dreary and 
uninhabitable waste. 
From Pennyburn, l\Iontrose despatched, on 
the lOth of l\Iarch, a letter to the authorities of 
Aberdeen, commanding them to issue an order 
that all men, of whatever description, between 
the age of sixteen and sixty, should meet him 
equipped in their best arms, and such of them 
as had horses, motmted on the best of them, on 
the 15th of )Iarch, at his camp at Inverury, un- 
der the pain of fire and sword. In consequence 
of this mandate he was joined by a considerable 
number of horse and foot. On the 12th of 
March, Montrose arrived at Kintore, and took 
up his own quarters in the house of John 
Cheyue, the minister of the place, whence he 
issued an order commanding each parish within 
the presbytery of Aberdeen, (with the excep- 
tion of the town of Aberdeen,) to send to him 
two commissioners, who were required to bring 
along with them a complete roll of the whole 
heritors, feuars, and liferenters of each parish. 
His object, in requiring such a list, was to 
ascertain the number of men capable of serving, 
and also the names of those who should refuse 
to join him. Commissioners were accordingly 
sent from the parishes, and the consequence was, 
that l\Iontrose was joined daily by many men 
.vho would not otherwise have assisted him, but 
who were now alarmed for the safety of their 
properties. '\Vhile at Kintore, an occurrence 
took place which vexed Montrose exceedingly. 
To reconnoitre and watch the motions of the 
enemy, :Montrose had, on the 12th of l\Iarch, 
sent Sir Nathaniel Gordon, along with Donald 
Farquharson, Captain Mortimer, and other 
well-mounted cavaliers, to the number of about 
80, to Aberdeen. This party, perceiving no 
enemy in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, 
utterly neglected to place any sentinels at the 
gates of the town, and spent their time at 
their lodgings in entertainments and amuse- 
ments. This careless conduct did not pass 
unobserved by some of the Covenanters in the 
town, who, it is said, sent notice thereof to 
Major-general Hurry, the second in command 
under General Baillie, who was then lying at the 
X orth '\Vater Bridge with Lord Balcarras's and 


other foot regiments. On receiving this intelli- 
gence, Hurry put himself at the head of 160 
horse and foot, taken from the regular regi- 
ments, and some troopers and musketeers, and 
rode off to Aberdeen in great haste, where he 
arrived on the 15th ofl\Iarch, at 8 o'clock in the 
evening. Having posted sentinels at the gates 
to prevent any of :Montrose's party from escap- 
ing, he entered the town at an hour when they 
were all carelessly enjoying themselves in their 
lodgings, quite unapprehensive of such a visit. 
The noise in the streets, occasioned by the 
tramping of the horses, was the first indication 
they had of the presence of the enemy, but it 
was then too late for them to defend themselves. 
Donald Farquharson was killed in the street, 
opposite the guard-house; "a brave gentle- 
man," says Spalding, " and one of the noblest 
captains amongst all the Highlanders of Scot- 
land, and the king's man for life and death." 
The enemy stripped him of a rich dress he had 
put on the same day, and left his body lying 
naked in the street. A few other gentlemen 
were killed, and some taken prisoners, but 
the greater part escaped. Hurry left the town 
next day, and, on his return to Baillie's camp, 
entered the town of l\Iontrose, and calTied off 
Lord Graham, Montrose's second son, a boy of 
fourteen years of age, then at school, who, 
along with his teacher, was sent to Edinburgh, 
and committed to the castle. 
The gentlemen who had escaped from Aber- 
deen returned to :Montrose, who was greatly 
offended at them for their carelessness. The 
magistrates of Aberdeen, alarmed lest :Montrose 
should inflict summary vengeance upon the 
town, as being implicated in the attack upon 
the cavaliers, sent two commissioners to Kin- 
tore to assure him that they were in no way con- 
cerned in that affair. Although he heard them 
with great patience, he gave them no satisfac- 
tion as to his intentions, and they returned to 
Aberdeen without being able to obtain any 
promise from him to spare the town. Montrose 
contented himself with making the merchants 
furnish him with cloth, and gold and silver- 
lace, to the amount of .t10,000 Scots, for the 
use of his army, which he held the magistrates 
bound to pay, by a tax upon the inhabitants. 
"Thus," says Spalding, "cross upon Cl'OS8 
upon Aberdeen." 


. 
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'Yhen Sir 1\ athaniel Gordon and the re- 
mainder of his party returned to Kintore, 
:Montrose despatched, on the same day (:March 
16th), a body of 1,000 horse and foot, the latter 
consisting of Irish, to Aberdeen, under the com- 
mand of :Macdonald, his maj or-general. :Many 
of the inhabitants, alarmed at the approach of 
this party, and still having the fear of the Irish 
before their eyes, were preparing to leave the 
town; but 'Macdonald relieved their apprehen- 
sions by assuring them that the Irish, who 
amotmted to 700, shotÙd not enter the town; 
he accordingly stationed them at the Bridge 
of Dee and the Two :Mile Cross, he and his 
troopers alone entering the town. 'Yith the 
exception of the houses of one or two" remark- 
able Covenanters," which were plundered, 
Iac- 
donald showed the utmost respect for private 
property, a cir
umstance which obtained for 
him the esteem of the inhabitants, who had 
seldom experienced such kind treatment before. 
Having discharged the last duties to the 
brave Farquharson and his companions, Mac- 
rlonald left Aberdeen, on March 18th, to join 
:Montrose at Durris; but he had not proceeded 
far when complaints were brought to him that 
some of his Irish troops, who had lagged 
behind, had entered the town, and were plun- 
dering it. :Macdonald, therefore, returned 
immediatelr to the town, and drove, says 
Spalding, "all these rascals with sore skins 
out of the town before him." 7 
Before leaving Kintore, the Earl of Aidy 
was attacked by a fever, in consequence of 
which, 
Icntrose sent him to Lethintie, the 
residence of the earl's son-in-law, under a guard 
of 300 men; but he was afterwards removed 
to Strathbogie for greater security. On ar- 
riving, March 17th, at Dllrris, in Kincardine- 
shire, where he was joined by :Macdonald, 
:Montrose burnt the house and offices to the 
ground, set fire to the grain, and swept away 
all the cattle, horses, and sheep. He also 
wasted such of the lands of J<lntry as belonged 
to Forbes of Craigievar, to punish him for the 
hreach of his parole; treating in the same way 
the house and grain belonging to Abercrombie, 
the minister of Fintry, who was "a main 
Covenanter." On the 1 9th, :Montrose entered 


· VoL ii. p. 457. 


Stonehaven, and took up his residence in the 
house of James Clerk, the In,)Vost of the town. 
Here learning that the Covenanters in the 
north were troubling Lord Gordon's lands, he 
despatched 500 of Gordon's foot to defend 
Strathbogie and his other possessions; but he 
still retained Lord Gordon himself with his 
troopers. 
On the day after,his arrival at Stonehaven, 
:Montrose wrote a letter to the Earl :Marshal, 
who, along with sixteen ministers, and some 
other persons of distinction, had shut himself 
up in his castle of Dunottar. The bearer of 
the letter was not, howeyer, suffered to enter 
within the gate, and was sent back, at the 
instigation probably of the earl's lady and 
the ministers who were with him, without 
an answer. :Uontrose then endeavoured, by 
means of George Keith, the Earl :Marshal's 
brother, to persuade the latter to declare for 
the king, but he refused, in consequence of 
which :Montrose resolved to inflict summary 
vengeance upon him, by burning and laying 
waste his lands and those of his retainers in 
the neighbourhood. Acting upon this deter- 
mination, he, on the 21st of :March, set fire to 
the houses adjoining the castle of Dunottar, 
and burnt the grain which was stacked in the 
barn-yards. Even the house of the minister 
did not escape. He next set fire to the town 
of Stonehaven, sparing OIÙY the house of the 
provost, in which he resided; plundered a ship 
which lay in the harbour, and then set her 
on fire, along with all the fishing boats. The 
lands and houses of Cowie shared the same 
hard fate. 'Yhilst the work of destruction 
was going on, it is said that the inhabitants 
appeared before the castle of Dunottar, and, 
setting up cries of pity, implored the earl to 
save them from ruin, but they received no 
answer to their supplications, and the earl wit- 
nessed from his stronghold the total destruction 
of the properties of his tenants and dependents 
without making any effort to stop it. Mter 
he had effected the destruction of the barony 
of Dunottar, Montrose set fire to the lands of 
Fetteresso, one-fourth part of which was burnt 
up, together with the whole corn in the yards. 
A beautiful deer park was also burnt, and its 
alarmed Ï1m1ates were all taken and killed, as 
well as all the cattle in the barony. :Montrose 
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Dunnottar Castle in the 17th century.-From Slezer's Thcatrum Scotiæ (1693). 


next proceeded to Dl umlithie and U rie, be- 
longing to John Forbes of Leslie, a leading 
Covenanter, where he committed similar depre- 
dations. 
l\Iontrose, on the following day, advanced 
to Fettercairn, where he quartered his foot 
soldiers, sending out quarter-masters through 
the country, and about the town of l\Iontrose, 
to provide quarters for some troopers; but, as 
these troopers were proceeding on their journey, 
they were alarmed by the sudden appearance 
of some of l\Iajor-general Hurry's troops, who 
had concealed themselves within the plantation 
of Halkerton. These, suddenly issuing from 
the wood, set up a loud shout, on hearing 
which the troopers immediately turned to the 
fight about and went back to the camp. This 
party turned out to be a body of 600 horse, 
under the command of Hurry himself, who had 
left the head-quarters of General Baillie, at 
Brechin, for the purpose of reconnoitring l\Ion- 
trose's movements._ In order to deceive Hurry, 
who kept advancing with his 600 horse, Mon- 
trose placed his horse, which amounted only 
to 200, and which he took care to line with some 
expert musqueteers, in a prominent situation, 
and concealed his foot in an adjoining valley. 
This 'I'use had the desired effect, for Hurry 
1 ima:;ining that there were no othe, forees at 


hand, immediately attacked the small body of 
horse opposed to him; but he was soon un- 
deceived by the sudden appearance of the 
foot, and forced to retreat with precipitation. 
Though his men were greatly alarmed, Hurry, 
who was a brave officer, having placed himself 
in the rear, managed to retreat across the 
:North Esk with very little loss. 
After this affair Montrose allowed his men 
to refresh themselves for a few days, and, on 
the 25th of l\Iarch, put his army in motion in 
the direction of Brechin. On hearing of his 
approach, the inhabitants of the town concealed 
their effects in the castle, and in the steeples 
of churches, and fled. l\Iontrose's troops, 
although they found out the secreted goods, 
were so enraged at the conduct of the inhab- 
itants that they plundered the town, and burnt 
about sixty houses. 
From Brechin, l\Ion trose proceeded through 
Angus, with the intention either of fighting 
Baillie, or of marching onwards to the south. 
His whole force, at tlllS time, did not exceed 
3,000 men, and, on reaching Kirriemuir, his 
cavalry was greatly diminished by Ills having 
been obliged to send away about 160 horse- 
men to Strathbogie, under Lord Gordon and 
his brother Lewis, to defend their father's pos- 
sessions against the Covenanters. Montrose 
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proceeded with his army along the foot of the 
Grampians, in the direction of Dunkeld, where 
he intended to cross the Tay in the sight of 
General Baillie, who commanded an army 
greatly superior in numbers; but, although 
)fontrose frequently offered him battle, Baillie, 
contrary, it is said, to the advice of Hurry, as 
often declined it. On arriving at the water of 
Isla, the two armies, separated by that stream, 
remained motionless for several days, as if un- 
determined how to act. At; length Montrose 
scnt a trumpeter to Baillie o{fering him battle; 
and as the water could not be safely passed by 
his army if opposed, 
fontrose proposed to al- 
low Baillie to pass it unmolested, on condition 
that he would give him his word of honour 
that he wOlùd fight without delay; but Daillie 
answered that he would attend to his own 
business himself, and that he wOlùd fight when 
he himself thought proper. The conduct of 
]3aillie throughout seems altogether extraordi- 
nary, but it is alleged that he had no power to 
act for himself, being subject to the directions 
of a council of war, composed of the Earls 
of Crawford and Cassilis, Lords Balmerino, 
Kirkcuùbright, and others. 8 
As l\Iontrose could not attempt to cross the 
water of Isla without cavalry, in opposition to 
a force so greatly superior, he led his army off 
in the direction of the Grampians, and marched 
upon Dunkeld, of which he took possession. 
Baillie being fully aware of his intention to 
cross the Tay, immediately withdrew to Perth 
for the purpose of opposing Uontrose's passage; 
but, if Montrose really entertained such an in- 
tention after he had sent away the Gordon 
troopers, he abandoned it after reaching Dun- 
keld, and resolved to retrace his steps north- 
wards. Being anxious, however, to signalize 
himself by some important achievement before 
he returned to the north, and tQ give confi- 
dence to the royalists, he determined to sur- 
prise Dundee, a town which had rendered 
itself particularly obnoxious to him for the re- 
sistance made by the inhabitants after the 
battle of Tippermuir. Having sent off the 
weaker part of his troops, and those who were 
lightly armed, with his heavy baggage, along 
the bottom of the hills with instructions to 


8 Rpahling, vol. ii. p. 462. 


meet him at Brechin, Montrose himself, at the 
head of about 150 horse, and 600 expert mU9- 
keteers,9 left Dunkeld on April 3d about mid- 
night, and marched with such extraordinary 
expedition that he arrived at Dundee Law at 
10 o'clock in the morning, where he encamped. 
:Montrose then sent a trumpeter into the town 
with a summons requirin
 a surrender, promis- 
ing that, in the event of ccmpliance, he wOlùd 
protect the lives and properties of the inhabit- 
ants, but threatening, in case of refusal, to set 
fire to the town and put the inhabitants to 
the sword. Instead of returning an answer to 
this demand, the town's people put the mes- 
senger into prison. This insult was keenly 
felt by l\Iontrose, who immediately gave orders 
to his troops to storm the town in three differ 
ent places at once, and to fulfil the threat 
which he had held out in case of resistance. 
The inhabitants, in the mean time, lliade such 
preparations for defence as the shortness of the 
time allowed, but, although they fought brave- 
ly, they cOlùd not resist the impetuosity of 
:Montrose's troops, who, impelled by a spirit of 
revenge, and a thirst for plunder, which Dun- 
dee, then one of the largest and most opulent 
towns in Scotland, offered them considerable 
opportunities of gratifying, forced the inhabit- 
ants from the stations they occupied, and 
turned the cannon which they had planted in 
the streets against themselves. The contest. 
however, continued in various quarters of the 
town for several hours, during which the town 
was set on fire in different places. The whole 
of that quarter of the town called the Bonnet 
Hill fell a prey to the flames, and the entire 
town would have certainly shared the same 
fate had not :l\fontrose's men chiefly occupied 
themselves in plundering the houses and filling 
themselves with the contents of the wine cel- 
lars. The sack of the town continued till the 
evening, and the inhabitants were subjected to 
every excess which an infuriated and victorious 
soldiery, maddened by intoxication, could in- 
flict. 
This melancholy state of things was, how- 
ever, fortunately put an end to by intelligence 
having been brought to ,Montrose, who had 
viewed the storming of the town from the 


9 J[ontrose RcdiviV1ts, p. 61. 
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neighbouring height of Dundee Law, that 
General Baillie was marching in great haste 
down the Carse of Gowrie, towards Dundee, 
with 3,000 foot and 800 horse. On receiving 
this news from his scouts, :Montrose gave im- 
mediate orders to his troops to evacuate Dun- 
dee, but so intent were they upon their booty, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty they 
could be prevailed upon to leave the town, 
and, before the last of them could be induced 
to retire, some of the enemy's troops were 
within gun-shot of them. The sudden appear- 
ance of Baillie's army was quite unlooked-for, as 
:l\Iontrose had been made to believe, from the 
reports of his scouts, that it had crossed the 
Tay, and was proceeding to the Forth, when, 
in fact, only a very small part, which had been 
mistaken by the scouts for the entire army of 
Baillie, had passed. 
In this critical conjuncture, l\Iontrose held 
a council of war, to consult how to act under 
the perilous circumstances in which he was 
now placed. The council was divided between 
two opinions. Some of them advised Mon- 
trose to consult his personal safety, by rid- 
ing off to the north with his horse, leaving 
the foot to their fate, as they considered it 
utterly impossible for him to carry them off in 
their present state, fatigued, and worn out as 
they were by a march of 24 miles during the 
preceding night, and rendered almost incapable 
of resisting the enemy, from the debauch they 
had indulged in during the day. Besides, they 
would require to march 20 or even 30 miles, 
before they could reckon themselves secure 
from the attacks of their pursuers, a journey 
which it was deemed impossible to perform, 
without being previously allowed some hours 
repose. In this way, and in no other, urged 
the advocates of this view, might he expect 
to retrieve matters, as he could, by his presence 
among his friends in the north, raise new 
forces; but that, if he himself was cut off, the 
king's affairs would be utterly ruined. The 
other part of the council gave quite an opposite 
opinion, by declaring that, as the cause for 
which they had fought so gloriously was now 
irretrievably lost, they should remain in their 
position, and await the issue of an attack, 
judging it more honourable to die fighting in 
defence of their king, than to sf'ck safety in an 


ignominious flight, which would be rendered 
still more disgraceful by abandoning their 
unfortunate fellow-warriors to the mercy of a 
revengeful foe. 
:Montrose, however, disapproved of boU) 
these plans. He considered the first as un be- 
coming the generosity of men who had fought 
so often side by side; and the Becond he 
thought extremely rash and imprudent. He, 
therefore, resolved to steer a middle course, 
and, refusing to abandon his brave companions 
in arms in the hour of danger, gave orders 
for an immediate retreat, in the direction 
of Arbroath. This, however, was a mere 
manæuvre to i!.
I!,eive the enemy, as :Montrose 
intended, after nightfall, to march towards t1lC 
Grampians. Tn order to make his retreat more 
secure, Montrose despatched 400 of his foot, 
and gave them orders to march as quickly as 
possible, without breaking their ranks. These 
were followed by 200 of his most expert 
musketeers, and l\Iontrose himself closed the 
rear with his horse in open rank, so as to 
admit the musketeers to interline them, in case 
of an attack. It was about six o'clock in the 
evening when Montrose began his retreat, at 
which hour the last of Baillie's foot had reached 
Dundee. 
Scarcely hacll\Iontrose begun to move, when 
intelligence was received by Baillie, from some 
prisoners he had taken, of Montrose's inten- 
tions, which was now confirmed by ocular 
proof. A proposal, it is said, was then made 
by Hurry, to follow :Montrose with the whole 
army, and attack him, but Baillie rejected it; 
and the better, as he thought, to secure Mon- 
trose, and prevent his escape, he divided his 
army into two parts, one of which he sent off 
in the direction of the Grampians, to prevent 
:l\Iontrose from entering the Highlands j and 
the other followed directly in the rear of 
l\[ontrose. He thus expected to be able to 
cut off Montrose entirely, and to encourage 
his men to the pursuit, he offered a rewar<l 
of 20,000 crowns to anyone who should bring 
him l\Iontrose's head. Baillie's cavalry soon 
came up with l\Iontrose's rear, but they were so 
well received by the musketeers, who brought 
down some of them, that they became very 
cautious in their approaches. The darkness of 
the night soon put an end to the pursuit, and 
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Montrose continued unmolested his march to 
Arbroath, in the neighbourhood of which he 
arrived about midnight. His troops had now 
marched upwards of 40 miles, 17 of which 
they had performed in a few hours, in the 
face of a large army, and had passed two nights 
and a day without sleep; but as their safety 
might be endangered by allowing them to 
repose till daylight, 
Iontrose entreated them 
to proceed on their march. Though almost 
exhausted with incessant fatigue, and over- 
powered with drowsiness, they readily obeyed 
the order of their general, and, after a short 
halt, proceeded on their route in a northwesterly 
direction. They arrived at the South Esk 
early in the morning, which they crossed, at 
sunrise, near Carriston Castle. 
Montrose now sent notice to the party which 
he had despatched from Dunkeld to Brechin, 
with his baggage, to join. him, but they had, 
on hearing of his retreat, already taken refuge 
among the neighbouring hills. Baillie, who 
had passed the night at Forfar, now considered 
that he had l\Iontrose completely in his power; 
but, to his utter amazement, not a trace of 
:Montrose was to be seen next morning. Little 
did he imagine that Montrose had passed 
close by him during the night, and eluded 
his grasp. Chagrined at this unexpected dis- 
appointment, Baillie, without waiting for his 
foot, galloped off at full speed to overtake 
Montrose, and, with such celerity did he travel, 
that he was close upon Montrose before the 
latter received notice of his approach. The 
whole of l\Iontrose's men, with the exception 
of a few sentinels, were now stretched upon 
the ground, in a state of profound repose, and, 
so firmly did sleep hold their exhausted frames 
in its grasp, that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that they could be aroused from their 
slumbers, or made sensible of their danger. 
The sentinels, it is said, had even to prick 
some of them with their swords, before they 
could be awakened, 1 and when at length the 
sleepers wer6 aroused they effected 3: retreat, 
after some skirmishing, to the foot of the 
Grampians, about three miles distant from their 
camp, and retired, thereafter, through Glenesk 
into the interior without further molestation. 


1 Montrose RedÍ1.rivus, p. 65. 


This memorable retreat is certainly one of 
the most extraordinary events which occurred 
during the whole of Montrose's campaigns. 
It is not surprising, that some of the most 
experienced officers in Britain, and in France 
mid Germany, consiùered it the most splendid 
of aU Montrose's achievements. 2 
Being now secure from aU danger in the 
fastnesses of the Grampians, Montrose allowed 
his men to refresh themselves for some days. 
"\Yhilst enjoying this necessary relaxation from 
the fatigues of the field, intelligence was brought 
to 
Iontrose that a division of the covenanting 
army, under Hurry, was in full march on Aber- 
deen, with an intention of proceeding into 
Moray. Judging that an attack upon the pos- 
sessions of the Gordons would be one of Hurry's 
objects, :Montrose despatched Lord Gordon with 
his horse to the north, for the purpose of assist- 
ing his friends in case of attack. 
It was not in the nature of Montrose to re- 
main inactive for any length of time, and an 
occurrence, of which he had received notice, 
had lately taken place, which determined him 
to return a second time to Dunkeld. This was 
the escape of Viscount Aboyne, and some other 
noblemen and gentlemen, from Carlisle, who, 
he was informed, were on their way north to 
join him. Apprehensive that they might be 
interrupted by Baillie's troops, he resolved to 
make a diversion in their favour, and, by draw- 
ing off the attention of Baillie, enable them th6 
more effectually to elude observation. Leaving, 
therefore, Macdonald, with about 200 men, to 
beat up the enemy in the neighbourhood of 
Coupar-Angus, )Iontrose proceeded, with the 
remaÏIHler of his forces, consisting only of 500 
foot and 50 horse, to Dunkeld, whence he 
marched to Crieff, which is about 17 miles 
west from Perth. It was not until he had ar- 
rived at the latter town that Baillie, who, after 
his pursuit of l\Iontrose, had returned to Perth 
with his army, heard of this movement. As 
Baillie was sufficiently aware of the weakness 
of Montrose's force, and as he was sure that, 
with such a great disparity, :Montrose would 
not risk a general engagement, he endeavoured 
to surprise him, in the hope either of cutting 
him off entirely, or crippling him so effectually 


\I Wishart, p. 127. 
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as to prevent him from again taking the field. 
He therefore left Perth during the night of the 
7th of April, with his whole army, consisting 
of 2,000 foot and 500 horse, with the inten- 
tion of falling upon :\Iontrose by break of day, 
before he should be aware of his presence; but 
Montrose's experience haù taught him the ne- 
cessityof being always upon his guard ,,,hen 
so near an enemy's camp, and, accordingly, he 
ha(l drawn up his army, in anticipation cf 
Baillie's advance, in such order as would' en- 
able him either to give battle or retreat. 
As Roon as he heard of Baillie's approach, 
Montrose advanced with his horse to recon- 
noitre, and having ascertained the enemy's 
strength and numbers, which were too formi- 
dable to be encountered with his little band, 
brave as they were, he gave immediate orders 
to his foot to retreat with speed up Strathearn, 
and to retire into the adjoining passes. To 
prevent them from being harassed in their re- 
treat by the enemy's cavalry, Montrose covered 
their rear with his small body of horse, sus- 
taining a very severe attack, which he warmly 
repulsed. After a march of about eight miles, 
l\Iontrose's troops arrived at the pass of Strath- 
earn, of which they took immediate possession, 
and Baillie, thinking it m;eless to follow them 
into their retreat, discontinued the pursuit, and 
retired with his army towards Perth. :\Ion- 
trose passed the night on the banks of Loch 
Earn, and marched next morning through TIal- 
quidder, where he was joined, at the ford of 
Cardross, by the Viscount Aboyne, the l\Iaster 
of Napier, Hay of Dalgetty, and Stirling of 
Keir. who, along with the Earl of Kithsùale, 
Lord Herries, and others, had escapeù from 
Carlisle, as before stated. 
No sooner had Baillie returned from the 
pursuit of Montrose than intelligence. was 
brought him that 
Iacdonalù, with the 200 
men which Montrose had left with him, had 
burnt the town of Coupar-Angus,-that he had 
wasted the lands of Lord Balmerino,-killed 
Patrick Lindsay, the minister of Coupar,-and 
finally, after routing some troopers of Lord 
Balcarras, and carrying off their horses and 
arms, had fled to the hills. This occurrence, 
withdrawing the attention of Baillie from Mon- 
trose's future movements, enabled the latter to 
proceed to the north without opposition. 
L 



Iontrose had advanced as far as Loch Kat- 
rine, when a messenger brought him intelli- 
gence that General Hurry was in the Enzie 
with a considerable force, that he had been 
joined by some of the Moray-men, and, after 
phmdering and laying waste the country, was 
preparing to attack Lord Gordon, who had not 
a sufficient force to oppose him. On receiving 
this information, )Iontrose resolved to proceed 
immediately to the north to save the Gordons 
from the destruction which appeared to hang 
over them, hoping that, with such accessions of 
force as he might obtain in his march, uniteù 
with that. under Lord Gordon, he wmùd suc- 
ceed in defeating Hurry before Baillie should 
be aware of his movements. 
He, therefore, returned through Ralqllidder, 
marched, with rapid strides, along the side of 
Loch Tay, through Athole and Angus, and, 
crossing the Grampian hills, proceeded down 
the Strath of Glenmuck. In his march, l\Ion- 
trose was joined by the Athole-men and the 
other Highlanders who had obtained, or rather 
taken leave of absence after the battle of Inver- 
10(' hy, and also by Macdonald and his party. 
On arriving in the neighbourhood of Auchin- 
dOlm, he was met b,\" Lord Gordon, at the head 
of 1,000 foot and 200 horse. :Uontrose crossed 
the Dee on the 1st of :\Iay, at the mill of 
Crathie-having provided himself with ammu- 
nition from a ship in Aberdeen harbour-con- 
tinued his march towards the Spey, and before 
Hurry was even aware that the enemJ- had 
crossed the Grampians, he found them within 
six miles of his camp. The sudden appear- 
ance of ::\Iontrose with such a sup.erior force 
-for Hurry had only at this time about 1,000 
foot and 200 horse-greatly alarmed him, 
and raising his camp, he crossed the Spey in 
bJ'feat haste, with the intention of marching 
to Inverness, where he would be joined by the 
troops of the garrison, and receive large rein- 
forcements from the neigh bourillg counties. 
::\IontroRe immediù.tely pursuel1 him, and fol- 
lowed close upon his heels to the distanoo of 
14 miles beyond Forres, when, favoured by the 
darkness of the night, Hurry effected his escape, 
with little loss, and arrived at Inverness. 
The panic into which Hurry had been thrown 
soon gave way to a very different feeling, as ho 
found the Earls rof Seaforth and Sutherland 
20 
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with their retainers, and the clan -Fraser, and trose commanded this wing, he gave the rOJul 
others from :\Ioray and Caithness, all assem- standard to Macdonald, intending, when they 
bled at Inverness, as he had directed. This should get entangled among the bushes and 
accession of force increased his army to 3,500 dikes, with which the ground to the right was 
foot and 400 horse. He therefore resolved to covered, to attack them himself with his left 
act on the offensive, by giving battle to Mon- wing; and to enable him to do so the more 
trose immediately. effectually, he placed the whole of his horse 
:Montrose had taken up a position at the vil- and the remainder of the foot on the left wing 
lage of Auldearn, about three miles south-east to the south of the village. The former he 
from Nairn, on the morning after the pursuit. committed to the charge of Lord Gordon, re- 
In the course of the day, Hurry advanced with serving the command of the latter to bimself. 
all his forces, including the garrison of Inver- Mter placing a few chosen foot with some can- 
ness, towards K airn; and, on approaching non in front of the village, under cover of some 
Auldearn, formed his army in order of battle. dikes, l\Iontrose firmly awaited the attack of 
:\Iontrose's force, which had been greatly weak- the enemy. 
ened by the return of the Athole-men and Hurry divided his foot and his horse each into 
other Highlanders to defend their country from two divisions. On the right wing of the main 
the depredations of Baillie's army, now con- body of the foot, which was commanded by 
sisted of only 1,500 foot and 230 horse. It Campbell of Lawers, Hurry placed the regular 
was not, therefore, without great reluctance, cavalry which he had brought from the south, 
that he resolved to risk a battle with an enemy and on the left the horse of ::\Iorayand the 
more than douhle in point of numbers, anll north, under the charge of Captain Drummond. 
composed in great part of veteran troops; but, The other division of foot was placed behind 
pressed as he was by Hurry, and in danger of as a reserve, and conllnanded by Hurry himself. 
being attacked in his rear by Baillie, who was "Then Hurry observed the singular positioll 
ach-ancing by forced marches to the north, hf' which l\Iontrose had taken up, he was utterly 
had no alternative but to hazard a general en- at a loss to guess his designs, and though it 
gagement. He therefore instantly looked about appeared to him, skilful as he was in the art of 
him for an advantageous position. war, a most extraordinary and novel sight, yet, 
The village of Auldearn stands upon a height, from the well known character of :Montrose, 
behind which, or on the east, is a valley, over- he was satisfied that :ßIontrose's arrangements 
looked by a ri(lge of little eminences, J'unning were the result of a deep laid scheme. But 
in a northerly direction, and which almost COll- what especially excited the surprise of Hurry, 
ceals the valley from view. In this hollow was the appearance of the large yellow banner 
)Iontrose arranged his forces in order of battle. or royal standard in the midst of a small body 
Having formed them into two divisions, he of foot stationed among hedges and dikes 
posted the right wing on the north of the and stones, almost isolated from the horse 
village, at a place where there was a consider- and the main body of the foot. To attack 
able number of dikes and ditches. This body, this party, at the head of which he natu- 
which consisted of 400 men, chiefly Irish, wa
 rally supposed Montrose was, was his first 
placed under the command of :Macdonald. On object. This was precisely what :Montrose 
taking their stations, Montrose gave them strict had wished; his snare proved successful. 
injunctions not to leave their position on any ,\Yith the design of overwhelming at once 
:t('count, as they were effectually protected 1.r the right wing, Hurry despatched towards 
the walls around them, not only from the at- it the best of his horse and all his vet- 
tacks of cavalry, but of foot, and could, with- eran troops, who made a furious attack 
out much danger to themselves, keep up a upon )Iacdollald's party, the latter defending 
galling and de
tructive fire upon their assailants. themselves bravely behind the dikes and 
In order to attract the best troops of tIll' bushes. The contest continued for some time 
enemy to this Ilifficult sput where they could Î on the right with varied success, and Hurry, 
not act, anù to make them believe that 1\ron- ! who had plenty of men to spare, relIeved thost' 
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who were engaged by fresh troop
. :\Iontrose, 
who kept a steaclyeye upon the motions of 
the enemy, and watched a favourable oppor- 
tunity for making a grand attack upon them 
with the left wing, was just preparing to carry 
his design into execution, when a' confidential 
person suddenly rode up to him and whispered 
in his ear that the right wing had been put 
to flight. 
This intelligence was not, however, quite 
correct. It seems that :Macdonald who, says 
'Yishart," was a brave enough man, but rather 
a better soldier than a general, extremely 
violent, and daring even to rashness," had been 
so provoked with the taunts and insults of the 
enemy, that in spite of the express orders he 
had received from :\Iontrose on no account to 
leave his position, he had unwisely advanced 
beyond it to atta('k the enemy, and though he 
had been several times repulsed he returned to 
the charge. But he was at last borne down 
by the great numerical superiority of the 
enemy's horse and foot, consisting of veteran 
troops, and forced to retire in great disorder 
into an adjoining enclosure. Nothing, how- 
eyer, could exceed the admirable manner in 
which he managed this retreat, and the courage 
he displayed while leading off his men. De- 
fending his body with a large target, he resisted, 
single-handed, the assaults of the enemy, and 
was the last man to leave the field. So closely 
indeed was he pressed by Hurry's spearmen, 
that some of them actually came so near him 
as to fix their spears in his target, which he 
cut off by threes or fours at a time with his 
broadsword. ::I 
It was during this retreat that :\Iontrose re- 
ceived the intelligence of the flight of the right 
wing; but he preserved his usual presence of 
mind, amI to encourage his men, who might 
get alarmed at hearing such news, he thus 
adiliessed Lord Gordon, loud enough to be 
heard by his troops, " '''nat are we doing, my 
Lord 1 Our friend Macdonald has routed the 
enemy on the right amI is carrying all before 
him. Shall we look on and let him carry oft 
the whole hononr of the day 1 " A crisis had 
arrived, and not a moment was to be lost. 
Scarcely, therefore, were the words out of 


3 Wishart, p. 136. 


:Montrose's mouth, when he ordered his men to 
charge the enemy. "Then his men were ad- 
vancing to the charge, Captain or :Major Drum- 
mond, who commanded Hurry's horse, made 
an awkward movement by wheeling about his 
men, and his horse coming in contact with the 
foot, broke their ranks and occasioned consid- 
erable confusion. Lord Gordon seeing this, 
immediately rushed in upon Drummond's horse 
with his party and put them to flight. :Mon- 
trose followed hard with the foot, and attacked 
the main body of Hurry's army, which he 
routed after a powerful resistance. The yet- 
erans in Hurry's army, who had served in 
Ireland, fought manfully, and chose rather to 
be cut down standing in their ranks than re- 
treat j but the new levies from :Moray, Ross, 
Sutherland, and Caithness, fled in great COl1- 
stprnation. They were pursued for several 
miles, and might have been all killed or cap- 
turecl if Lord Aboyne had not. by an unneces- 
sary display of ensigns and standards, which 
he had taken from the enemy, attracted the 
notice of the pursuers, who halted for some 
time under the impression that a fresh party of 
the enemy was coming up to atta(
k them. In 
this way Hurry and some of his troops, who 
were the last to leave the field of battle, as well 
as the other fugitives, escaped from the impellt.l- 
ing danger, and arrived at lnverness the fol- 
lowing morning. As the loss of this battle 
was mainly owing to Captain Drummond, he 
was tried by a court-martial at Inverness, and 
condemned to be shot, a sentence which was 
carried into immediate execution. He was 
accused of having betrayed the army, and it is 
said that he admitted that after the battle had 
commenced he had spoken with the enemy. 4 
The number of killed on both sides has been 
variously stated. That on the side of the Cove- 
nanters has been reckoned by one writer at 
1,000,5 by another 6 at 2,000, and by a third 
at 3,000 men. 7 :Montrose, on the other hand, 
is said by the first of these authors to have lost 
about 200 men, while the second says that he 
had only" some twenty-four gentlemen hurt, 
and some few Irish killed," and "Tishart informs 
us that l\Iontrose only missed one private mall 


.& Gordon's Continuation, p. 525. :; Idem. 
6 SpaMing. i Wishart. 
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on the left, and that the right wing, commanded 
by :Macdonald, "lost only fourteen private 
men." The clans who had joined Hurry suf- 
fered considerably, particularly the Frasers, 
who, besides \Ulmarried men, are said to have 
left dead on the field no less than 8ï married 
men. Among the principal covenanting offi- 
cers who were slain were Colonel Campbell of 
Lawers, Sir John and Sir Gideon :Murray, and 
Colonel James Campbell, with several other 
officers of inferior note. The laircl of Lawprs's 
brother, Archibald Campbell, and a few other 
officers, were taken prisoners. Captain 1IIac- 
donald and 'William 1IIacpherson of Invereschie 
were the only persons of any note killed on 

Iontrose'8 side. l\Iontrose took several pri- 
soners, whom, with the wounded, he treated 
with great kindness. Sue h of the former as 
expressed their sorrow for having joined the 
ranks of the Covenanters he released-others 
who were disposed to join him he received into 
his army, but such as remained obstinate he im- 
prisoned. Besides taking 16 standards from 
the enemy, "Montrose got possession of the 
whole of their baggage, provisions, and ammu- 
nition, and a considerable quantity of money 
amI valuable effects. The battle of AuhIearn 
was fought on the' 4th of :\Iay, according to 
'Yishart,8 and on the 9th according to others,9 
in the year 1645. 
The immense disproportion between the 
numbers of the slain on the side of the Cove- 
nanters and that of the prisoners taken by 

"rontrose evidently shows that very little quar- 
ter had been given, the cause of which is said 
tc have been the murder of James Gordon, 
younger of Rhiny, who was killed by a party 
from the garrison of Spynie, and by some of 
the inhabitants of Elgin, at Struders, near 
Forres, where he had been Ipft in consequence 
of a severe wound he had received in a skir- 
mish during Hurry's first retreat to Inverness. 1 
TInt 1\tontrose revenged himself still farther by 
advancing to Elgin and burning the houses of 
all those who had been concerned in the mur- 
der, at the same time sending out a part y 2 to 


OJ Jlonfrose Rediznt'lls, p. 73. 
9 :;;paldillg, vol. ii., p. 473. Fritane's Distemper, 
p. 1
7. 
] Gorrlon's ("nnt11/uatio7l, p. 5"25. 
2 
pal(lillg, YO\. ii. p. 4ï 4. 
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treat in a similar way the town of Garmouth, 
belonging to the laird of Iunes. 
'Vhile these proceedings were going or:., 
:Montrose sent his whole baggage, bootJ, and 
warlike stores across the Spey, which he him- 
self crossed upon the 14th of :May, proceeding 
to Uirkenbog, the seat of " a great Covenanter," 
where he took up his head quarters. He quar 
tered his men in the neighbourhood, and, dur- 
ing a short stay at 13irkenbog, he sent out 
ditferent parties of his troops to scour the coun- 
try, and take vengeance on the Covenanters. 
'Then General Baillie first heard of the de- 
feat of his colleague, Hurry, at Auldearn, he 
was lying at Cromar, with his army. He had, 
in the beginning of :May, after-- Montrose's de- 
parture to the north, entered Athole, which he 
had wasted with fire and swcrd, and had made 
an attempt upon the strong castle of J31air, in 
wllÍch many of the prisoners taken at the 
battle of Inverlochy were confined; but, not 
succeeding in his enterprise, he had, after col- 
lecting an immense booty, marched through 
Athole, and, passing by Kirriemuir and Fetter- 
cairn, encamped on the Dirse on the 10th of 
May. His force at this time amounted to 
about 2)000 foot and 120 troopers. On the fol- 
lowing day he had marched to Cromar, where 
he encamped between the Kirks of Coull and 
Tadan till he should be joined by Lord Bal- 
carras's horse regiment. In a short time he 
was joined, not only by Bakarras's regimen
, 
but by two foot regiments. The ministers en- 
deavourecl to incluce the country people also to 
join Baillie, by "thundering out of plùpits," 
but "they lay still," says Spalding, "and 
would not follow him."3 
As soon as Baillie heard of the defeat of 
Hurry, he raised his camp at Cromar, upon the 
IDth of )Iay, and hastened north. He arrived 
at the wood of Cochlaraehie, within twù miles 
of Strathbogie, before 
Iontrose was aware of 
his approach. Here he was joined by Hurry, 
who, with some horse from Inverness, had 
passed themselves off as belonging to Lord 
Gordon's party, and had thus been permitted 
to go through :Montrose's lines without oppo- 
sition. 
It was on the 19th of 
Iay, when Ij'illg at 


3 Spalding, vol. ii. r. 4ï6. 
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llirkenbog, that )Iontrose received the intelli- 
gence of Baillie's arrival in the neighbourhoocl 
of Strathbogie. Although "Montrose's men had 
not yet wholly recovered from the fatigues of 
their late extraordinary march and .subsequent 
labours, and although their numbers had been 
reduced since the battle of Au1dearn, by the 
departure of some of the Highlanders with the 
nnoty they had acquired, they felt no disinclina- 
tion to engage the enemy, but, on the contrary, 
were desirous of coming to immediate action. 
But )Iontrose, although he had the utmost con- 
fidence in the often tried courage of his troops, 
judged it more expedient to avoid all engage- 
ment at present, and to retire, in the meantime, 
into his fastnesses to recruit his exhausted 
:5trength, than risk another battle with a fresh 
force, greatly superior to his own. In order to 
deceive the enemy as to his intentions, he ad- 
vanced, the same day, upon Strathbogie, and, 
within view of their camp, began to make in- 
trenchments, and raise fortifications, as if pre- 
paring to defend himself. But as soon as the 
darkness of the night prevented Baillie from 
,liscovering his motions, Montrose marched 
rapidly up the south side of the Spey with his 
foot, leaving his horse behind him, with in- 
structions to follow him as soon as daylight 
began to appear. 
Baillie had passed the night in the confident 
expectation of a battle next day, but was sur- 
prisecl to learn the following morning that not 
a 'Vestige of :Montrose's arnlY was to be seen. 
1fontrose had taken the route to Balveny, 
which having been ascertained by Baillie, he 
immediately prepared to follow. He, accord- 
ingly, crossed the Spey, and after a rapid 
march, almost overtook the retiring foe in 
Glenlivet; but :Montrose, having outdistanced 
his pursuers by several miles before night came 
on, got the start of them so completely, that 
they were quite at a loss next morning to 
ascertain the route he had taken, and could 
only guess at it by observing the traces of his 
footsteps on the grass and the heather over 
which he had passed. Following, therefore, 
the course tlms pointed out, Baillie carne again 
in sight of Montrose; but he found that he 
had taken up a position, which, whilst it almost 
defied approach from its rocky and woody situ- 
at.ion, commanded the entrance into Badenoch, 


from which country 
Iontrose could, without 
molestation, draw supplies of both men and 
provisions. To attack l\Iontrose in his strong- 
hold was out of the question; but, in the hope 
of withdrawing him from it, Baillie encamped 
his army hard by. :Montrose lay quite secure 
in his well-chosen position, from which he 
sent out parties who, skirmishing by day, and 
beating up the quarters of the enemy during 
the night, so harassed and frightened them, 
that they were obliged to retreat to Inverness, 
after a stay of a few da.'Ts, a measure which 
was rendcred still more necessary from the 
want of provisions and of provender for the 
horses. Leaving Inverness, Baillie crossed the 
Spey, and proceeded to Aberdeenshire, arriving 
on the 3d of June at :x ewton, in the Garioch, 
"where he encamped, destroying the country, 
and cutting the green growing crops to the 
very clod.",1 
Having got quit of the presence of Baillie's 
army, Montrose resolved to make a descent 
into Angus, and attack the Earl of Crawford, 
who lay at the castle of Newtyle with an army 
of reserve to support Baillie, and to prevent 
:\lontrose from crossing the Forth, and carrying 
the war into the south. This nobleman, who 
stood next to Argyle, as head of the Cov- 
enanters, had often complained to the Estates 
against Argyle, whose rival he was, for his 
inactivity and pusillanimity; and having in- 
sinuated that he would have acted a very 
different part had the command of such an 
army as Argyle had, been intrusted to him, 
he had the address to obtain the command 
of the army now under him, which had 
been newly raised; but the earl ,vas without 
military experience, and quite unfit to cope 
with Montrose. 
Proceeding through Badenoch, }'Iontrose 
crossed the Grampians, and arrived by rapid 
marches on the banks of the river Airly, within 
seven miles of Crawford's ramp, but was pre- 
vented from giving battle by the desertion of 
the Gordons and their friends, who almost aU 
returned to their country. 
He now formed the resolution to attack 
Baillie himself, but before he could venture 011 
such a bold step, he saw that there was an 
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itbsolute necessity of making some additions 
to his force. 'Yith this view he sent Sir 
X athaniel Gordon, an influential cavalier, into 
the north before him, to raise the Gordons and 
the other royalists; and, on his march north 
through Glenshee and the Braes of Mar, Mon- 
trose despatched Macdonald into the remoter 
Highlands with a party to bring him, as speedily 
as possible, all the forces he could. Judging 
that the influence and authority of Lord Gordon 
might greatly assist Sir Kathaniel, he sent him 
after him, and Montrose himself encamped in 
the country of Cromar, waiting for the expected 
reinforcements. 
In the meantime, Baillie lay in camp on 
Dee-side, in the lower part of :i\Iar, where he 
was joined by Crawford; but he showed no 
disposition to attack :ì\Iontrose, who, from the 
inferiority, in point of number, of his forces, 
retired to the old castle of Kargarf. Crawford 
did not, however, remain long with Baillie; 
but, exchanging a thousand of his raw recruits 
for a similar number of Baillie's veterans, he 
returned with these, and the remainder of his 
army, through the l\Iearns into Angus, as if he 
intended some mighty exploit; he, thereafter, 
entered Athole, and in imitation of Argyle, 
plundered and burnt the country. 
Raising his camp, Baillie marched towards 
Strathbogie to lay siege to the :Marquis of 
Huntly's castle, the Bog of Gight, now Gordon 
castle; but although Montrose had not yet 
received any reinforcements, he resolved to 
follow Baillie and prevent him from putting 
his design into execution. But l\Iontrose had 
marched scarcely three miles when he was 
observed by Baillie's scouts, and at the same 
time ascertained that Baillie had taken up a 
strong position on a rising ground above Keith, 
about two miles off. N ext morning :?\Iontrose, 
not consIdering it advisable to attack Baillie 
in the strong position he occupied, sent a 
trumpeter to him offering to enga
1 him on 
open ground, but Baillie answered the hostile 
message by saying, that he would not receive 
orders for fighting from his enemy.5 
In this situation of matters, Montrose had 
recourse to stratagem to draw Baillie from his 
I:;tronghold. By retiring across the river Don, 


5 Wishart, p. 145. 


the covenanting general was led to believe that 
:Montrose intended to march to the south, amI 
he was, therefore, advised by a committee of 
the Estates which always accompanierl him, 
and in whose hands he appears to have been a 
mere passive instrument, to p
sue Montrose. 
As soon as Montrose's scouts brought intelli- 
gence that Baillie was advancing, he set off by 
break of day to the village of Alford on the 
river Don, where he intended to await the 
enemy. "Then Baillie was informed of this 
movement, he imagined that l\Iontrose was in 
full retreat before him, a supposition which 
encouraged him so to hasten his march, that 
he came up with Montrose at. noon at the dis- 
tance of a few miles from Alford. :l\Iontrose, 
thereupon, drew up his army in order of battle 
on an advantageous rising ground and waited 
for the enemy; but instead of attacking him, 
Baillie made a detour to the left with the 
intention of getting into Montrose's Tear and 
cutting off his retrf'at. Montrose then conti 
nued his march to Alford, where he passed the 
rught. 
On the following morning, the 2<1 of July, 
the two armies were only the distance of about 
four mües from each other. Montrose drew 
up his troops on 3 little hill behind the village 
of Alford. In his rear was a marsh full of 
Ilitches and pits, which would protect him 
from the inroads of Baillie's cavalry should 
they attempt to assail in that quarter, and in 
his front stood a steep hill, which prevented 
the enemy from observing his motions. He 
gave the command of the right wing to Lord 
Gordon and Sir Nathaniel; the left he com- 
mitted to Viscount Aboyne and Sir 'Yilliam 
Rollock; and the main body was put under the 
charge of Angus :Macvichalaster, chief of the 
:\lacdonells of Glengarry, Drummond younger 
of Balloch, and Quarter-master George Graham, 
a skilful officer. To Napier his nephew, Mon- 
trose intrusted a body of reserve, which was 
concealed behind the hill. 
Scarcely had Montrose completed his ar- 
rangements, when he received intelligence that 
the enemy had crossed the Don, and was mov- 
ing in the direction of Alford. This was a 
fatal step on the part of Baillie, who, it is said, 
was forc('d into battle by the rashness of Lord 
Balcarras, "one of the bravest men of the 
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kingdom," 6 who unnecessarily placed himself 
and his regiment in a position of such danger 
that they could not be rescued without expos- 
ing the whole of the covenanting army. 7 
\Vhen Baillie aITi ved in the valley adj oining 
the hill on which Montrose had taken up his 
position, both armies remained motionless for 
some time, viewing each other, as if unwilling 
to begin the combat. Owing to the command- 
ing position which :Montrose occupied, the 
Covenanters could not expect to gain any 
a(lvantage by attacking him even with superior 
forces; but now, for the first time, the number 
of the respective armies was about equal, and 
Montrose had this advantage over his adver- 
sary, that while Baillie's army consisted in 
part of the raw and undisciplined levies which 
the Earl of Crawford had exchanged for some 
of his veteran troops, the greater part of Mon- 
trose's men had been long accustomed to ser- 
vice. These circumstances determined Baillie 
not to attempt the ascent of the hill, but to 
remain in the vall(>y, where, in the event of a 
descent by Montrose, his superiority in cavalry 
would give him the advantage. 
This state of inaction was, however, soon 
put an end to by Lord Gordon, who observing 
a party of Baillie's troops driving away before 
them a large quantity of cattle which they had 
collected in Strath bogie and the Enzie, and 
being desirous of recovering the property of 
his countrymen, selected a 'hody of horse, with 
which he attempted a rescue. The assailed 
party was protected by some dykes and enclo- 
sures, from behind which they fired a volley 
upon the Gordons, which did considerable 
execution amongst them. Such a cool and 
determined reception, attended with a result 
so disastrous and unexpected, might have been 
attended by dangerous consequences, had not 
l\rontrose, on observing the party of Lord Gor- 
don giving indications as if undetermined how 
to act, resolved immediately to commence a 
general attack upon the enemy with his whole 
army. But as Baillie's foot had intrenched 
themselves amongst the dykes and fences which 
covered the ground at the bottom of the hill, 
and could not be attacked in that position 
with success, :Montrose immediately ordered 


ø nritaM:S Distcmper, p. 129. 7 Wishart, p. 147. 


the horse, who were engaged with the enemy, 
to retreat to their former position, in the expec- 
tation that Baillie's troops would leave their 
ground and follow them. And in this hope 
he was not disappointed, for the Covenanters 
thinking that this movement of the horse wa:5 
merely the prelude to a retreat, advanced from 
their secure position, and followed the supposed 
fugitives with their whole horse and foot in 
regtùar order. 
Both armies now came to close quarters, and 
fought face to face and man to man with great 
obstinacy for some time, without either party 
receding from the ground they occupied. At 
length Sir Nathaniel Gordon, growing impa- 
tient at such a protracted resistance, resolved 
to cut his way through the enemy's left wing, 
consisting of Lord Balcarras's regiment of horse; 
and calling to the light musketeers who lined 
his horse, he ordered them to throw aside their 
muskets, which were now unnecessary, and to 
attack the enemy's horse with their drawn 
swords. This order was immediately obeyed, 
and in a short time they cut a passage through 
the ranks of the enemy, whom they hewed 
down with great slaughter. \Vhen the horse 
which composed Baillie's right wing, and which 
had been kept in check by Lord Aboyne, per- 
ceived that their left had given way, they also 
retreated. 8 An attempt was made by the 
covenanting general to rally his left wing by 
bringing up the right, after it had retired, to 
its support, but they were so alarmed at the 
spectacle or melée which they had just witnessed 
on the left, where their comrades had been cut 
down by the broad swords of Montrose's 
musketeers, that they could not be induced to 
take the place of their retiring friends. 
Thus abandoned by the horse, Baillie's foot 
were attacked on all sides by ,1\Iontrose's forces. 
They fought with uncommon bravery, and 
although they were cut down in great numbers, 
the survivors exhibited a perseverance and 
determination to resist to the last extremity. 
An accident now occurred, which, whilst it 
threw a melancholy gloom over the fortunes of 
the day, and the spirits of Montrose's men, 
served to hasten the work of carnage and death. 
This was the fall of Lord Gordon, who having 
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incautiously rushed in amongst the thickest of 
the enl;my, was unfortunately shot dead, it is 
Raid,9 when in the act of pulling Baillie, the 
rovenanting general, from his horne, having, it 
is said, in a moment of exultation, promisell 
to his men, to drag Baillie out of the ranks 
and present him before them. The G-ordons, 
on perceiving their young chief fall, set no 
hounds to their fury, and falling upon the 
enemy with renewed vigonr, hewed them down 
without mercy; yet these brave men still 
showed no disposition to flee, and it was not 
until the appearance of the reserve under the 

raster of Napier, which had hitherto been 
kept out of vie
v of the enemy at the back of 
the hiU, that their courage began to fail them. 
'Vhen this body began to descend the hill, 
accompanied by what-appeared to them a fresh 
reinforcement of cavalry, but which consisted 
merely of the camp or livery boys, who had 
mounted the sumpter-horses to make a display 
for the purpose of alarming the enemy, the 
entÏ1'e remaining body of the covenanting foot 
fled with precipitation. A hot pursuit took 
place, and so great was the slaughter that very 
few of them escaped. The covenanting general 
and his principal officf>rs were sayed by the 
fleetness of their horses, and the Marquis of 
Argyle, who haù accompanied Baillie 80S a 
member of the committee, and who was closely 
pursued by Glengarry and some of his High- 
landers, made a narrow escape by repeatedly 
changing horsf's. 
Thus ended one of the best contested battles 
which Montrose had yet fought, yet strange as 
the fact may appear, his loss was, as usual, 
extremely trifling, Lord Gordon l)eing the only 
person of importance slain. A considerable 
number of :M ontrose's men, however, were 
wounded, part icularly the Gordons, who, for a 
ìong time, sustained the attacks of Balcarras's 
horse, amongst whom were Sir N atha!liel, and 
Gordon, younger of Gicht. 1 The loss on the 
siùe of the Ccvenanters was immense; by far 
t.he greater part of their foot, and a consider- 
able number of their cavalry having been slain. 


This inrident is extremely doubtful; it appears 
to ?e mention
d only in the Red Book of Clanranald, 
wIule 110 mentIon is made of it in Gordon of 8allaO'h 
WiRhart, or Gordon of Ruthven. 0 , 
) Gordon's Continuation, p. 526, 


Some prisoners were taken fmr:l them, l)ut 
their number was smaU, owing to their obsti- 
nacy in refusing quarter. These were sent to 
Strathbogie umier an escort. 
The bl'illiant victory was, however, clouded 
by the death of Lord Gordon, "a very 
hopeful young gentleman, able of mind amI 
body, about the age of twenty-eight yem's."2 
'Yishart gives an affecting description of the 
feelings of Montrose's army when tlllS amiable 
young nobleman was killed. "There was," he 
says, "a general lamentation for the loss of 
the Lord Gordon, whose death seemed to 
eclipse aU the glory of the victory. As the 
report sp
ead among the soldiers, every one 
appeared to be stnwk dumb with the melan- 
choly news, and a universal silence prevailed 
for some time through the army. However, 
their grief soon burst through aU restraint, 
venting itself in the voice of lamentation aI
d 
sorrow. 'Yhen the :first transports were over, 
the soldiers exclaimed against heaven and 
earth for bereaving the king, the kingdom, and 
themselves, of such an excellent young noble- 
man; and, unmindful of the victory or of the 
plunder, they thronged al)out the body of their 
dead captain, some weeping over his wounds 
amI kissing his lifeless limbs; while others 
praised his comely appearance even in death, 
and extolled hÜ: noble mind, which was en- 
riched with every valual)le qualification that 
could adorn his high birth or ample fortune: 
they even cursed the victory bought at so dear 
a rate. N otlIing could have supported the 
army under this immense sorrow but the pre- 
sence of :l\rontrose, whose safety gave them 
joy, and not a little revived their drooping 
spirits. In the meantime he could not com- 
mand his grief, but mourned l)itterlyover the 
melancholy fate of his only and dearest friend, 
grievously complaining, that one who was the 
honour of his nation, the ornament of the Scots 
nobility, and the boldest asserter of the l'oyal 
authOl'ity in th
 north, had faUen in the flower 
of his youth." 3 
The victories of Montrose in Scotland were 
more than counterbalanced by those of the 
parliamentary forces in England. Under dif- 
ferent circumstances, the success at Alford 


2 Idem. 
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might have been attended with consequences 
the most important to the rOJ"al cause; but the 
defeat of the king on the 14th of June, at 
X aseby, had raised the hopes of the Cove- 
nanters, and prepared their minds to receive 
the tidings of Baillie's defeat with coolness and 
moderation. 
Upon the day on which the battle of Alford 
was fought, the parliament had adjourned to 
Stirling from Edinburgh, on accou.nt of a 
destructive pestilence which had reacherl the 
capital from 
 ewcastle, by way of Kelso. 
Thither General Baillie, Lord Balcarras, and 
the conunittee of Estates, which had accompa- 
uied the covenanting army, repaired, to lay a 
statement of the late disaster before the par- 
liament, and to receive instructions as to their 
future conduct. ",Yith the exception of Baillie, 
they were well received. Balcarras, who had 
particularly distinguished himself in the battle 
a.t the head of his horse, received a vote of 
thanks, and a similar acknowledgment was, 
after some hesitation, awarded to Baillie, not- 
withstanding some attempts målle to prejudice 
the parliament against him. But the fact was, 
they could not dispense in the present emer- 
gency with an officer of the military talents of 
Baillie, who, instead of shrinking from respon- 
sibility for the loss of the battle of Alford, 
offered to stand trial before a court martial, 
and to justify his conduct on that occasion. 
To have withheld, therefore, the usual token of 
approbation from him, while bestowing it upon 
an inferior officer, would have been to fix a 
stigma upon him which he was not disposed to 
brook consistently with the retention of the 
command of the army; and as the padiament 
resolved to renew his commission, by appoint- 
mg him to the command of the army then 
being concentrated at Perth, they afterwards 
professed their unqualified satisfaction with 
him. 
Mter the battle of Alford the army of )Ion- 
trose was considerably diminished, in conse- 
quence of the Highlanders, according to cus- 
tom, taking leave of absence, and returning 
home with the spoil they had taken from the 
enemy. This singlùar, though ordinary prac- 
tice, contributed more to paralyze the exertions 
of :l\Iontrose, and to prevent him from follow- 
ing up his successes, than any event which 
I. 


occurred in the whole course of his campaigns, 
and it may appear strange that )Iontrose dill 
not attempt to put an end to it; but the tenure 
by which he held the services of these hardy 
mountaineers being that they should be allowed 
their wonted privileges, any attempt to deviate 
from their established customs would have been 
an immediate signal for desf'rtion. 
As it would have been imprudent in ì\Ion- 
trose, with forces thns impaired, to have fol- 
lowed the fugitives, who would receive fresh 
succours from the south, he, after allowing his 
men some time to refresh themselves, marched 
to Aberdeen, where he celebrated the funeral 
obsequies of his valued friend, Lord Gordon, 
with becoming dignity. 
The district of Buchan in Aberdeenshire, 
which, from its outlying situation, had hitherto 
escapecl assessment for the supply of the hostile 
armies, was at this time subjected to the sur- 
veillance of )[ontrose, who despatched a party 
from Aberdeen into that country to collect all 
the horses they could find for the use of his 
army, and also to obtain recruits. About the 
same time the )Iarquis of Huntly, who had 
been living in Strathnaver for some time, hav- 
ing heard of thf' death of his eldest son, Lord 
Gordon, meditated a return to his own country, 
intending to throw the influence of his name 
and authority into the royal scale. But as he 
might be exposed to danger in passing through 
countries which were hostile to the rOJ"al 
cause, it was arranged between :Montrose and 
Viscount Aboyne, who had just been created 
an earl, that the latter should proceed to Strath- 
naver, with a force of 2,000 men to escort his 
father south. This expedition was, however, 
abandoned, in consequence of intelligence 
having been brought to l\Iontrose that the 
Covenanters were assembling in great strength 
at Perth. 
The parliament which, as we have seen, had 
left Edinburgh, and gone to Stirling on account 
of the pestilence, had been obliged, in conse- 
quence of its appearance in Stirling, to adjourn 
to Perth, where it was to meet on the 24th of 
July; but before leaving Stirling, they ordered 
a levy of 10,000 foot to be raised in the coun- 
ties to the south of the Tay; and to insure du
 
obedience to this mandate, all noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and heritors, were required to attend 
2 F- 
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at Perth on or before that day, well mounted, 
and to bring with them such forces as they 
coulJ raise, under a heav
T penalty. 4 
On leaving Aberdeen, Montrose took up his 
quarters at Crabston, situated a few miles from 
Aberdeen, between the rivers Don and Dee, 
where he remained for some time in the expec- 
tation of being joined by reinforcements from 
t he Highlands under 'ThIajor-general Macdonald, 
who had been absent about two months from 
the army in quest of recruits. As, however, 
these expected succours did not arrive within 
t.he time expected, :Montrose, impatient of 
delay, crossed the Dee, and marching over the 
Grampians, descended into the Mearns, and 
pitched his camp at FordoUll in Kincardine- 
shire. 
Proceeding on his march through Angus and 
Rlairgowrie to Dunkeld, Montrose had the 
good fortune to be successively joined by his 
cousin, Patrick Graham of Inchbrakie, at the 
head of the brave Athole Highlanders, and by 
)Iacdonald, his major-general, who brought 
wi th him the chief of the Macleans, and 
about 700 of that clan, all animated by a 
strong feeling of animosity against Argyle and 
his partisans. He was also joined by John 

Iuiùartach, the celebrated captain of the 
Clanranald, at the head of bOO of his men; 
by the Macgregors and Macnabs, headed 
by their respective chieftains; by the Clan- 
donald, uncleI' the command of the uncles of 
Glengarry and other officers, Glengarry him- 
self, "who," says Bishop WÜ::hart, " deserves 
a singular commendation for his bravery and 
Rteady 10,) alty to the king, and his peculiar 
attachment to Montrose," 5 having never left 
)Iontrose since he joined him at the time of 
his expedition into Argyle. Besides all these, 
the b'tewarts of Appin, some of the Farquhar- 
sons of Braemar, and small parties of inferior 
clans from Badenoch, rallied round the standard 
of Montrose. 
Having obtamed these reinforcements, l\Ion- 
trose now formed the design of marching upon 
Perth, and breaking up the parliament which 
had there assembled, and thereafter of pro- 
ceeding to the south, and dissipating the levies 
which were being raised beyond the Tay. 


.:. Guthrie's Memoirs, p. 150. 
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Rut the want of cavalry, in which he was con 
stantly deficient, formed a bar to this plan, 
and Montrose was, therefore, obliged to defer 
his project till he should be joined by the 
Earls of Aboyne and Airly, whom he expected 
soon with a considerable body of horse. In 
the meantime, Montrose crossed the Tay at 
Dunkeld, and encamped at Amulree. The 
covenanting army, with the exception of the 
garrison of Perth, was then lying on the south 
side of the Earn, and a body of 400 horse was 
posted near the town, for the protection of the 
Estates or parliament. 
This movement, on the part of :l\Iontrose, 
created some alarm in the minds of the Cove- 
nanters, which was greatly increased by a 
report from their horse, stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, who, seeing some of his 
scouts approach it, had fancied that he was 
going to storm it. \Vhile this panic was at its 
height, 'Thfontrose, who had no intention of 
attacking the town, raised his camp, and took 
up a position in the wood of Methven, about 
five miles from Perth. During this movement, 
the town was thrown into a state of the greatest 
consternation, from an apprehension that Mon- 
trose was about to attack it, and the nobility 
and the other members of the parliament were 
earnestly solicited to secure their safety by a 
speedy flight, but the Estates remained firm. 
and could not be persuaded to abandon their 
posts. In order, if possible, still farther to 
increase the panic in the tOWll, :Montrose ad- 
vanced almost to the very gates of Perth with 
his horse the following day, which, although 
not exceeding 100, were made to appear for- 
midable by the addition of the baggage-ilOrseR, 
on which some musketeers were mounted. 
TIlls act of bold defiance magnified the fears 
of those who were in the town, and made them 
imagine that Montrose was well provided in 
cavalry. The covenanting troops, therefore, 
were afraid to venture beyond the gates; and 
'Thlontrose having thus easily accomplished his 
object, was encouraged, still farther, to cross 
the Earn at Dupplin, when he openly recon- 
noitred the enemy's army on the south of that 
river, and sUr\Te,)Ted the Strath with great deli- 
beration and coolness, without interruption. 
Both armies remained in their positions for 
spveral days without attempting any thing. 
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each waiting for reinforcements. During all I cautious. in their advances, and caused them to 
this time, the enemy had been deceived re- resolve upon an immediate retreat; but the 


specting the strength of :Montrose's horse, but 
having learned his weakness in that respect, 
and the deception which he had practised so 
successftùly upon them, and being joined by 
three regiments from Fife, they resolved to 
offer him battle. :Montrose, however, from his 
gTeat inferiority of numbers, particularly in 
horse, was not in a condition to accept the 
challenge, and wisely declined it. Accorrlingly, 
when he saw the enemy advancing towards 
him, he prepared to retreat among the neigh- 
bouring mountains; but to deceive the enemy, 
and to enable him to carry off his baggage, he 
drew out his army as if hE; intended to fight, 
placing his horse in front, and securing the 
passes into the mountains with guards. 'Yhile 
making these dispositions, he sent off his 
baggage towards the hills under an escort; and 
when he thought the baggage out of danger, 
gave orders to his army to march off in close 
rank; and to cover its retreat and protect it 
from the cavalry of the enemy, he placed his 
horse, lined as usual with the best musketeers, 
in the rear. 
As soon as Baillie, the covenanting general, 
perceived that :Montrose was in full retreat, he 
despatched General Hurry with the cavalry in 
pursuit of him; but from a most unaccountable 
delay on Hurry's part in crossing the Pow-so 
slow, indeed, had his movements been, that 
Baillie's foot overtook him at the fords of the 

\lmond-:Montrose had almost reached the 
passes of the mountains before he was over- 
taken. Chagrined at his easy escape, and 
determined to perform some striking exploit 
before:Montrose should retire into his fastnesses, 
a body of 300 of the best mounted covenanting 
cavalry set off at ftùl gallop after him, and 
attacked him with great fury, using at the 
same time the most insulting and abusive lan- 
guage. To put an end to this annoyance, Mon- 
trose selected twenty expert Highlanders, and 
requested them to bring down some of the 
assailants. Accordingly these marksmen ad- 
vanced in -a crouching attitude, concealing their 
guns, and haviug approached within musket- 
shot, took deliberate aim, and soon brought 
down the more advanced of the party. This 
unexpected disaster made the assailants more 


marksmen were so elated with their success 
that they actually pursued them down into the 
plain, ., and resolutely attacked the whole party, 
who, putting spurs to their horses, fled with 
the utmost precipitation, like so many deer 
'before the hunters."; In this retreat Montrose 
did not lose a single man. 
After giving over this fruitless pursuit, the 
enemy returned to Montrose's camp at Meth- 
ven, where, according _ to Wishart, they com- 
mitted a most barbarous act in revenge of their 
late affront, by butchering some of the wives of 
the Highlanders and Irish who had been left 
behind. Montrose took up his quarters at 
Little Dunkeld, both because he was there per- 
fectly secure from the attacks of the enemy's 
cavalry, allll because it was a convenient sta- 
tion to wait for the reinforcements of horse 
which he daily expected from the north under 
the :Earls of Airly and Aboyne. Although 
both armies lay close together for several days, 
nothing was attempted on either side. The 
covenanting general had become quite disgusted 
with the service in consequence of the jealousies 
and suspicions which it was too evident the 
committee entertained of him. His disgust was 
increased by the sudden return to their country 
uf the Fife men, who preferred their domestic 
comforts to the vicissitudes of war, but who 
unfortunately were, as we shall soon see, to be 
sacrificed at its shrine. 
At length the Earl of Aboyne, accompanied 
by Sir S athaniel Gordon, arrived at Little 
Dunkeld, but with a force much inferior in 
numbers to what was expected. They only 
brought 200 horse and 120 musketeers, which 
last were mounted upon carriage horses. The 
smallness of their number was compensated, 
however, in a great measure by their steadiness 
and bravery. The Earl of Airly and his son, 
Sir David Ogilvie, joined ::\Iontrose at the same 
time, along with a troop of 80 horse, consisting 
chiefly of gentlemen of the name of Ogilvie, 
among whom was 
\.lexander Ogilvie, son of 
Sir John Ogilvie of Innerquharity, a young 
man who had already distinguished him.self in 
the field. 


-; Wishart'::,! Memoirs, p. 159. 
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Never, at any former period of his eventful I chipfs, among whom stood conspicuous the re- 
career, did the probabilities of ultimate suc- nowned captain of clan Ranald, in himself a 
cess on the side of Montrose appear greater host. The clans were animated by a feeling 
than now. His army, ardent and devoted to of the most unbounded attachment to what 
the royal cause, now amounted to nearly they considered the cause of their chiefs, and 
5,000 foot and about 500 horse, the greater by a deadly spirit of revenge for the cruelties 
part of which consisted of brave and experi- which the Covcnanters under Argyle had exer- 
enced warriors whom he had often led to cised in the Highlands. The Macleans and 
victory. A considerable portion of his army the Athole Highlanders in particular, longed 
was composed of some of the most valiant for an opportunity of retaliating upon the cove- 
of the Highland clans, led by their respective nanting partisans of ATgyle the injuries which 
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they haù repeatedly received at his hands, and Baillie, anù the defeat or destruction of this 
thereby wiping out the stain which, as they body now became the immediate object of 
conceived, had been cast upon them. But for- Montrose. His resolution to attack the enemy 
tunate as :ì\fontrose now was in having such an was hastened by the receipt of information that 
army at his disposal, the chances in his favour the Fife regiments had left Baillie's camp anù 
were greatly enhanced by the circumstance, that returned home, and that the general himself 
whereas in his former campaigns he had to was so dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
watch the movements of different armies, and covenanting committee, who thwarted all his 
to fight them in detail, he was now enabled, plans and usurped his authority, that he was 
frum having annihilated or dispersed the whole about to resign the command of the army. 
armies formerly opposed to him, to concentrate Montrose, therefore, withou.t loss of time, 
his strength and to direct all his energies to raised his camp, and descending into the Low- 
one point. The only bar which now stood in lands, arrived at Logie Almond, where he 
the way of the entire subjugation of Scotland halted his foot. Thence he went out with his 
to the authority of the king, was the army of I cavalry to reconnoitre the enemy, and came in 
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full view of them before sunset. They made and were ready to fight for the Covenant on 
no attempt to molest him, and testified their their own soil, yet living for the most part in 
Jread of this unexpected visit by retiring within towns, and following out the so bel' pursuits of 
their lines. Early next morning :Montrose a q \úet and domestic life, they had no relish 
again rode out to make his observations, but for war, and disliked the service of the camp. 
was surprised to learn that the enemy had Hence the sppp.dy return of the Fife regiments 
abandoned their camp at Methven during the from the caIDfi at Methven, to their own coun- 
night, and had retired across the Earn, and try, and hence another reason which induced 
taken up a position at Kilgraston, near TIridge-ll\[ontrose to leave their unfriendly soil, viz., 
of-Earn. Montrose immediately put his arnlY that they woull
probably again abandon Baillie, 
in motion towards the Earn, which he crossed should he attempt to follow 'Montrose in his 
by the bridge of Nether Gask, about eight progress west. 
miles above Kilgraston. He then proceeded Accordingly, after remaining a night at Kin- 
forward as far as the Kirk of Dron, by which ross, l\Iontrose, the following morning, marched 
movement he for the firðt time succeeded in towards Alloa, in the neighbourhood of which 
throwing open to the operations of his army the he arrived in the evening, and passed the night 
whole of the country south of the Tar, from in the wood of Tullybody. The Irish plundered 
which the enemy had hitherto carefully ex- the town of Alloa, and the adjoining lordship, 
eluded him. The enemy, alarmed at :JIontrose's which belonged to the Earl of 'Mar; but not- 
approach, made every preparation for defending withstanding this unproyoked outrage, the earl 
tllemselves by strengthening the position in and Lord Erskine gave Montrose, the Earl of 
which they were intrenched, and which, from Airly, and the principal officers of the army, 
the narrowness of the passes and the nature of an elegant entertainment in the castle of Alloa. 
the ground, was well adapted for sustaining Montrose, however, diù not delay the march 
an attack. of his army while partaking of the hospitality 

fontrose was most anxious to bring the of the Earl of Mar, but immediately despatched 
enemy to an engagement before they should 'Macdonald west to Stirling with the foot, 
be joined by a large levy then raising in Fife; retaining only the horse to serve him as a body- 
but they were too advantageously posted to be guard. In this route the 
fa.cleans laid waste 
attacked with much certainty of success. As the parishes of 
[uckhart and Dollar, of which 
he could not by any means induce them to the :\farquis of Argyle was the superior, and 
leave their ground, he marched to Kinross for burnt Castle Campbell, the principal residence 
the double purpose of putting an end to the of the Argyle family in the lowlands, in requital 
Fife levies and of withdrawing the enemy from of similar acts done by the marquis and his 
their position, so as to afford him an opportu- followers in the country of the l\Iacleans. 8 
nityof attacking them under more favourable As the pestilence was still raging in the town 
circumstances. This movement had the effect of Stirling, Montrose avoided it altogether, lest 
of drawing Baillie from his stronghold, who his army might catch" the infection. He halted 
cautiously followed Montrose at a respectful within three miles of the town, where his army 
distance. In the course of his march, Baillie passed the night, and being apprised next 
was again joined by the three Fife regiments. morning, by one of Baillie's scouts who had 
On arriving at Kinross in the evening, :Mon- been taken prisoner, that Baillie was close at 
trose learned from an advanced party he had hand with the whole of his army, Montrose 
sent out to collect information through the marched quickly up to the fords of Frew, about 
country, under the command of Colonel N a- eight miles above S
irling bridge, and there 
thaniel Gorùon, and Sir'Villiam nollock, that crossed the Forth. Pursuing his march the 
the people of Fife were in arms, a piece of following morning in the direction of Glasgow, 
intelligence which made him resolve immedi- he made a sh
rt halt about six miles from 
ately to retrace his steps, judging it imprudent Stirling, to ascertain the enemy's moyements, 
to risk a battle in such a hostile district. Al- 
though the men of Fife were stern Covenanters, 8 Guthry's Memoirs, p. 151. 
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and being. informed that Baillie had not yet hearing that the rebels were marching towards 
crossed the Forth, he marched to Kilsyth, Kilsyth. After the upcoming of these regi- 
where he encamped. During the day, Baillie ments, the :Marquis of Argyle, Earl of Craw- 
passed the Forth by Stirling bridge, amI ford, and Lord Burleigh, and, if I mistake not, 
marching forwards, came within view of l\Ion- the Earl of Tulliebardine, the Lords Elcho and 
trose's army, and encamped that evening within Balcarras, with some others, came up. 1\Iy 
three miles of Kilsyth. 9 lord marquis asked mf' what next was to bo 
The covenanting army had, in its prohTI'ess done. I answered, the direction should cornu 
westward, followed exactly the tract of .Mon- from his lordship and those of the committee. 
trose through the vale of the Devon. The :My lord demanded what reason was for tills # 
:Marquis of Argyle availing himself of this cir- I answered, I found myself so slighted in 
cumstance, caused the house of 
Ienstrie, the every thing belonging to a commander-in-chief, 
seat of the Earl of Stirling, the king's secre- that, for the short time I was to stay with 
tary, and that of Airthrie, belonging to Sir them, I would absolutely submit to their di- 
John Graham of Braco, to be burnt. He, rection and follow it. The marquis desired me 
moreover, sent an insolent message to the Earl to explain myself, which I did in these parti- 
of :Mar, notif,ying to him, that, on the return culars, sufficiently known to my lord marquis 
of the army from the pursuit of Montrose, he, and the other lords alllI gentlemen then present. 
the earl, might calculate on having his castle I told his lordship, (1.) Prisoners of all sorts 
also burnt, for the hospitality he had shown were exchanged without my knowledge; the 
Montrose. l traffickers therein received passes from others, 
The conjecture of 
Iontrose, that the Fife and, sometimes passing within two miles of 
regiments would not cross the Forth, was not me, did neither acquaint me with their busi- 
altogether without foundation. In fact, when ness, nor, at their return, where, or in what 
they arrived near Stirling, they positively posture they had left the enemy: (2.) 'Vhile I 
refused to advance further, and excused them- was present, others did sometimes undertake 
selves by alleging, that they were raised on the the cOIllmand of the army: (3.) 'Yithout either 
express condition that they should not be called my order or knowledge, fire was raised, and 
upon to serve out of their own shire, and that, that destro;yed which might have been a re- 
having already advanced beyond its limits, the
' compense to some good deserver, for which I 
would on no account cross the Forth. But their would not be answerable to the public. All 
obstinacy was overcome by the all-powerftù which things considered, I should in any thing 
influence of the ministers, who, in addition to freely give my own opinion, but follow the 
the usual scriptural appeals, "told them jolly judgment of the committee, and the rather be- 
tales that Lanark, Glencairn, and Eglinton, cause that was the last day of my undertaking."3 
were lifting an army to join them, and there- It is here necessary to state, by way of expla- 
fore entreated that they would, for only one nation, that Baillie had, in consequence of the 
day more, go out," until that army approached, previous conduct of the committee, resigned 
when they should be discharged. 2 his commission, and had only been induced, at 
"1.1ile the Fife regiments were thus per- the earnest solicitation of the parliament, to 
süaded to expose themselves to the unforeseen continue his services for a definite period, 
destru
tion which unfortunately awaited them. which, it appears, was just on the point of ex- 
an incident occurred on the opposite bank of I piring. 
the Forth, which betokened ill for the future The differences between r1aillie and the 
proRpects of the covenanting army. This will committee being patched up, the covenanting 
be best explained by stating the matter in arnlY proceeded on the 14th of 
1.ugust in 
General Baillie's own words. " A little above the direction of I )enny, and having crosspd 
the park (the king's park at Stirling), I halted the Carron at HolIandbush, encamped, as \\ e 
until the Fife regiments were brought up. have stated, about 3 miles from Kilsyth. 


v \Yishart, p. 156. 


1 Guthry, p. 15
. 



 General Baillie's NarmtÚ:c, naillie'
 Letters, vol 
2 Idem. ii. pp. 2ïO, 2ï1. 
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Befor A the arrival of Baillie, :Montross had. 
received information which made him resolve 
to hazard a battle immediately. The intelli- 
gence he had obtained was to the effect, that 
the Earls of Cassilis, Eglinton, and Glencairn, 
and other heads of the Covenanters, were ac- 
tively engaged in levying forces in the west of 
Scotland, and that the Earl of Lanark had 
already raised a body of 1,000 foot and 500 
horse in Clydesdale, among the vassals and de- 
pendents of the Hamilton family, and that this 
force was within 12 miles of Kilsyth. 
Having taken his resolution, "Montrose made 
the necessary arrangements for receiving the 
enemy, by placing his men in the best position 
which the nature of the ground afforded. In 
front of his position were several cottages and 
gardens, of which he took possesRion. Baillie, 
seeing the advantageous position chosen by 
Montrose, would have willingly delayed baUle 
till either the expected reinforcements from the 
west should arrive, or till "Montrose should be 
induced to become the assailant; but his plans 
were over-ruled by Argyle and the other mem- 
hers of the committee, who insisted that he 
should immeiliately attack l\Iontrose. Accord- 
ingly, early in the morning he put his army in 
motion from Hollandbush, and advanced near 
Auchinclogh, about two miles to the east of 
Kilsyth, where he halted. As the ground be- 
tween him and ì\Iontrose was full of quagmires, 
which effectually prevented 'Montrose from at- 
tacking him in front, he proposed to take up a 
defensive position without advancing farther, 
and await an attack But here again the com- 
mittee interposed, and when he was in the 
very act of arranging the stations of his army, 
they ad vised him to take a position on a hill 
on his right, which they considered more suit- 
able. It was in vain that Baillie remonstrated 
against what he justly considered an impru- 
dent advice-the committee were inexorable in 
their resolution, and Baillie had no alternative 
but to obey. In justice, however, to Lord 
Balcarras, it must be mentioned that he disap- 
proved of the views of the committee. 
'Yhen Montrose saw the covenanting arm
r 
approach from Hollandbush, he was exceerl- 
ingly delighted, as, from the excellent state of his 
army, the courageous bearing of his men, an<l 
the advantage of his position, he calculated 


upon obtaining a decisive victory, which might 
enable him to advance into England and re- 
trieve the affairs of his sovereign in that king- 
dom. But while Montrose was thus joyfully 
anticipating a victory which, he flattered him- 
self, would be crowned with results the most 
favourable to the royal cause, an incident 
occurred which might have proved fatal to his 
hopes, had he not, with that wonderful self- 
possession and consummate prudence for which 
he was so distinguished, turned that very in- 
cident to his own advantage. Among the 
covenanting cavalry was a regiment of cuiras- 
siers, the appearance of whose armour, glitter- 
ing in the sun, struck such terror into "Mon- 
trose's horse, that they hesitated about engag- 
ing with such formidable antagonists, and, 
while riding along the liue to encourage his 
men and give the necessary directions, Mon- 
trose heard his cavalry muttering among them- 
selves and complaining that they were now 
for the first time to fight with men clad in 
iron, whose bodies would be quite impenetra- 
ble to their swords. When the terror of a foe 
has once taken hold of the mind, it can only 
be sufficiently eradicated by supplanting it 
with a feeling of contempt for the object of its 
dread, and no man was better fitted by nature 
than Montrose for inspiring such a feeling into 
the minds of his troops. Accordingly, scarcely 
had the murmurings of his cavalry broken 
upon his ears, when he rode up to the head of 
his cavalry, and (pointing to the cuirassiers) 
thus addressed his men:-" Gentlemen, these 
are the same men you beat at Alford, that ran 
away from you at Auldearn, Tippermuir, &c.; 
they are such' cowardly rascals that their offi- 
cers could not bring them to look you in the 
face till they had clad them in armour; to 
show our contempt of them we'll fight them 
in our shirts."4 No sooner had these words 
been uttered, when, to add to the impression 
they could not fail to produce, Montrose threw 
off his coat and waistcoat, amI, drawing his 


" Carte, vol. iv. p. 538. The lI.uthor of BI'itaw',r; 
Distemper (p. 139) says that Montrose ordered every 
man to put a white shirt above his clothes. It is, 
however, highly probable that the narrative in the 
text is substantially true. Wishart (Montrose Redivi- 
miS, p. 96,) says they were ordered to throw off their 
doublets and" affront the enemy all in white, being 
naked unto the waist all but their shirts. .. 
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sword with the air of a hero, stood before his 
men, at once an object of their wondC'r and a 
model for th8ir imitation. The effect was iu- 
stantaneous, The example thus set by :Mon- 
trose was immediately followed by the whole 
army, every mall stripping himself to his shirt, 
and the cavalry, partaking in the general en- 
thusiasm, assured themselves of victory. As 
the day was uncommonly hot and oppressive, 
the troops found great relief by disburdening 
themselves of their clothes, and the infantry 
were, in consequence, enabled to display greater 
agility in combat. The extraordinary appear- 
ance of l\Iontrose's men after they had .parted 
with their clothes, excite,l the astonishment of 
the Covenanters, and as they could onlyattri- 
butc such a singular preparation for battle to a 
fixed determination on the part of the royalists 
to conquel' or to die, fearftù doubts arose in 
their minds as to the probable result of the 
contest in which they were just about to en- 


gage. 
In moving to take up the new position 
which had been assigned to it by the com- 
mittee, the utmost disorder prevailed among 
tne covenanting army, which the general was 
unable to correct. Indeed, so unruly had the 
troops become, that some regiments, instead 
of taking the stations assigned to them by the 
commander, took up, at the suggestion of 
Argyle, quite different grounù, while others, 
in utter disregard of Baillie's instructions, ac- 
tually selected positions for themselves. Thus, 
at the moment the battle was about to begin, 
Baillie found all his plans completply over- 
ruled, and as he now saw how utterly impossi- 
ble it woulù be for him to carry any of his 
contemplated arrangements into effect, he was 
necessitated to engage Montrose under the 
most unfavourable circumstances. 
The covenanting general, however, might 
have so accommodated himself in the unex- 
pected dilemma in which he had been placed 
as to have prevented the disastrous result 
which followed, had not his horse regiments, 
from an impressiun that Montrose had begun 
a retrpat, rashly commenced the action before 
all the infantry had come up, by attempting to 
carry the cottages and gardens in which the 
advanced guard of :i\lontrose 'was placed. Al- 
though they made a violent charge, they were 


as '\varmly reeeiyed by :Montrose's musketeers, 
who, being protpcted by the ùikes and enclo- 
sures, kept up such a galling fire upon their as- 
sailants as to oblige them to retreat with pre- 
cipitation a11l1 some loss. 
A body of about 1,000 Highlanders, who 
were posted next to 1Iontrose's advanced 
guard, became so suddenly elated with this 
success that, without waiting for orders from 
:Montrose, they immediately ran up that part of 
the hill where the main hody of the covenant- 
ing army was posted. Montrose was llighly 
displeased with the Highlanders for this rash 
act, which seemed to threaten them with in- 
stant destruction; but there was no time for 
remonstrance, and as he saw an absolute neces- 
sity for supporting this intrepid body, he 
stifled his displeasure, and began to consider 
how he could most effectually afford support. 
Owing to the tardy advance of the enemy's 
rear, it was some little time before the cove- 
nanting army attacked this rpF:olute body. At 
length three troops of horse and a body of 
about 2,000 foot were seen advancing against 
them, and in a short time both parties closed 
upon each other. The Highlanders, as usual, 
displayed great intrepidity, and firmly main- 
tained their ground; but as it was evident that 
they could not long withstand the overwhelm- 
ing force opposed to them, the Earl of Â boyne, 
who, with a select body of horsemen, had been 
placed by Montrose at some distance from the 
main army, taking with him 12 horsemen, 
rode forward to see if he could render any 
assistance. Seeing the critical position in 
w hid1 the rash Highlanders were placed, he 
sent back for the cavalry to advance imme- 
diately, at the same time bravely F:houting to 
the. few followers that were with him, " Let us 
go, Monsieurs, and assist thes
 our distressed 
friends, in so great hazard through the foolish 
rashnf'ss of their commander. '\Ve shaH, Go(l 
willing, bring them off, at least in some gooù 
order, so as they shall neitJ1f'r be all lost, nor 
endanger the army by their sudelen flight, 
,whereto they may be forced." 5 lIe thereupon 
charged the enemy's lancers, who, seeing him 
make such a furious onset, retired to the left, 
thus putting the foot h!twe3I1 themselves and 


ð Britanc's Distcmper, p. 110. 
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Aboyne. The latter, without halting, charged 
forward upon the foot, until, when within 
pistol-shot, he perceived them preparing to re- 
ceive him upon their pikes. He then nimbly 
turned a little to the left, and charged with such 
impctuosity and suddenness a regiment of mus- 
keteers, that although they received him with 
three volleys from the three first ranks, he 
broke fight through them, till he carne out to 
where his distressed friends were environed 
with horse and foot, and so sorely straightened 
as to be'crying out for quarter. His presence 
caused them to rally, and they took heart as he 
cried with a lusty voice. " Courage, my hearts, 
follow me, and let them have one sound 
charge." "And this he gives with such brave 
and invincible resolution, as he breaks, dis- 
perses, and discourages both foot and horse, 
who seek no mOfe to pursue, but strive to re- 
tire in order, to the which their commanders 
often invite them, but in vain." They got 
into complete disorder, and began to run for 
their lives. 'Yhat had been begun by Aboyne, 
was completed by the Earl of Airly, who, at 
the urgcnt request of :\Iontrose, now came up 
at the head of the 0gilvies to the assistance of 
the Highlanders. Montrose had made several 
ineffectual attempts to induce different parties 
of his army to volunteer in defence of the 
brave men who were struggling for their exis- 
tence within view of their companions in arms, 
and, as a demier resort, appealed to his tried 
friend the Earl of Airly, in behalf of the rash 
men who had thus exposed themselves to im- 
minent danger. This appeal to the chivalrous 
feelings of the venerable earl met with a ready 
and willing response from him, and after stat- 
ing his readiness to undertake the duty assigned 
him, he immediately put himself at the head of 
a troop of his own horse, commanded by Colonel 
.J ohn Ogil vie of Ealdavie, who had distinguished 
himself in the Swedish service, and rode off 
with great speed towards the enemy. He in- 
stantly ordered his squadron to charge the 
enemy's horse, who were so closely pressed 
that they got entangled among the covenant- 
ing foot, whom they put into disorder. 
As soon as Baillie perceived that his horse 
were falling back, he endcavoured to bring up 
his reserve to support them; but this body, 
wlúch consisted chiefly of the Fife militia, 
I. 


became so alarmed at the retreat of the horse, 
that they immediately abandoned their ranks 
and fled. On the other hand, the rest of 
:\Iontrose's men, encouraged by the success of 
the Ogilvies, could no longer restrain them- 
selves, and rushing forward upon the enemy 
with a loud shout, completed the disorder. 
The wild appearance of the royalists, added to 
the drcadful yells which they Sf: t up, created 
such a panic among the astonished Covenanters, 
that, in an instant, and as if by a simultaneous 
impulse, every man threw away his arms, and 
endeavoured to secure his personal safety by 
flight. In the general rout which ensued, the 
covenanting horse, in their anxiety to escape, 
galloped through the flying foot, and trampled 
many of their companions in arms almost to 
death. 
In the pursuit which followed, ,l\Iontrose's 
men cut down the defenceless Covenanters 
without mercy, and so great wan the carnage, 
that, out of a body of upwards of 6,000 foot, 
probably not more than 100 escaped with 
their lives. The royalists were so intent upon 
hewing down the unfortunate foot, that a con- 
siderable part of the cavalry effected their 
escape. Some of them, however, in the hurry 
of their flight, having run unawafes into a large 
morass, called Dolater bog, now forming a part 
of the bed of the Forth and Clyde canal, there 
perished, and, many JTears afterwards, the 
bodies of men and horses were dug up from 
the bog, without any marks of decomposition; 
and there is a tradition still current, that one 
man was found upon horseback, fully attired 
in his military costume, in the very posture in 
which he had sunk. 6 Very few prisoners 
were taken, and with the exception of Sir 
'Yilliam :\Iurray of Blebo, James Arnot, brother 
to Lord Burleigh, and Colonels Dyce and 
'Yallace, and a few other gentlemen, who 
received quarter, and, after being well treated 
by :Montrose, were afterwards released upon 
parole, all the officers of the covenanting army 
escaped. Some of them .fled to Stirling, and 
took temporary refuge in the castle; others 
galloped down to the south shore of the Frith 
of Forth. Among the latter, Argyle was the 
most conspicuous, who, according to Bishop 
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Guthry, "never looked over his shoulder until, and individuals who afterwards waited on hiTh, 
after 20 miles' riding, he reached the South not merely with courtesy but with kindness. 
Queensferry, where he possessed himself of a and promised to bury all past occurrp.nces in 
boat again."7 'Vishart sarcastically observes, perfect oblivion, but on the condition that they 
that this was the third time that Argyle had should return to their allegiance anli conduct 
"saved himself by means of a boat; and, even themselves in futme as loyal subjects. " The 
then, he did not reckon himself secure till whole country now," says 'Vishart, "resounded 
they had weighed anchor and carried the vessel Montrose's praise. His unparalleled magna- 
out to sea."s nimity and bravery, his happiness in devising 
The whole of the baggage, arms, and stores, his plan of operations, and his quickness in 
belonging to the covenanting army were cap- executing them, his unshaken resolution and 
tured by the royalists. The loss on the side intrepidity, even in the greatest dangers, and 
of Montrose was, as usual, extremely trifling, his patience in bearing the severest hardships 
amounting, it is said, only to six or eight men, and fatigues; his faithfulness and strict observ- 
three of whom were Ogilvies, who feU in the ance of his promises to such as submitted, and 
charge which decided the fortune of the day. his clemency towards his prisoners; in short, 
The news of this disastrous and melancholy that heroic virtue which displayed itself in all 
defeat, speedily spread throughout the king- his actions, was extolled to the skies, and filled 
dom and filled it with mourning. The plague, the mouths of aU ranks of men, and 
everal 
which had devastated some of the most popu- poems and panegyrics were wrote upon this 
lous of the covenanting districts, was still occasion."9 It is believed, however, that there 
carrying on its depopulating career, and the was little sincerity in these professions. 
spirits of the people, already broken and sub- This submission of the people was accelerated 
dued under that scourge, were reduced to a by the dispersion of the Covenant nobility, an 
state almost bordering on despair, when they event that put a temporary end to the govern- 
received the afflicting intelligence of the utter ment which they had established. Argyle, 
annihilation of an army on which their only I Crawford., Lanark, and others, sought protec- 
hopes were placed. No alternative, therefore, tion in Berwick, and Glencairn, and Cassilis 
now remained for them but unconditional took refuge in Ireland. 
submission to the conqueror, and accordingly, :Montrose might now have marched directly 
deputies were sent to him from different parts upon, and seized the capital, where many of 
of the kingdom, to assure him of the return of his friends were confined as prisoners; but he 
the people to their allegiance to the king, to considered it of more importance to march tc 
proffer their obedience to :Montrose as his lieu- the west and disperse some levies which were 
tenant, and to offer him assistance in support there raising. Accordingly, after refreshing 
of the royal cause. The nobility and other his troops two days at Kilsyth, he dispatched 
persons of note who had hitherto kept aloof, a strong body under the command of :Mac- 
or whose loyalty had been questionable, also donald, his major-general, into Ayrshire tc 
crowded to the royal standard to congratulate suppress a rising under the Earls of Cassilis 
)Iontrose upon the favourable aspect of affairs and Glencairn; and with the remainder of his 
and to offer their services. army he proceeded towards Glasgow, which he 
'Vhile at Kilsyth, two commissioners, Sir entered amidst the general acclamations of the 
Rubert Douglas and 1.Ir. Archibald Fleming, citizens. Here "Montrose immediately com- 
commissary, arrived at Montrose's camp on the menced an inquiry into the conduct of thl' 
part of the inhabitants of Glasgow, to obtain leading Covenanters of the city, some of whom 
favour and forgiveness, by congratulating him he put to death as a terror to others. }.10D- 
upon his success, and inviting him to visit trose remained only a day in Glasgow, and 
t.heir city. Montrose received these commis- encamped the following day on Bothwell moor, 
sioners and the other numerous deputations about twelve miles from the city. His object 
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in doing so, was to put an end to some excesses 
on the part of his Irish and Highland troops, 
whom, from the precarious tenure of their 
services, and his inability to pay them, he 
could not venture to control by the severities 
of martial law. 1 And as he was apprehensive 
that some of his men nlight lurk behind, or 
visit the city for the purpose of plunder, he 
allowed the inhabitants to form a guard among 
themselves to protect it. The citizens, in 
gratitude for the favour and clemency thus 
shown them, presented l\1ontrose with the sum 
of 10,000 merks. 
In the meantime, 
1ajor-general :Macdonald 
arrived in Ayrshire, where he was received 
with open arms. The levies which had been 
raised in the west quietly dispersed; and, as 
above mentioned, the Earls of Cassilis and 
Glencairn fled to Ireland. The Countess of 
Loudon, whose husband had acted a conspi- 
cuous part against the king, received Macdon- 
ald with great kindness at Loudon castle, 
embracing him in her arms, and entertaining 
him with great splendour and hospitality; she 
even sent a servant to Montrose to offer her 
respects to him. 2 
During Montrose's stay at Bothwell, where 
he remained till the 4th of September, he was 
waited upon by many of the nobility in person, 
to congratulate him upon his recent victory, 
and to tender their services. Others sent 
:mnilar communications by their friends. The 
Marquis of Douglas, the Earls of Linlithgow 
and AnnandalE', Lords Seton, Drummond, 
Fleming, lUaderty, Carnegie and Johnston, 
were among the first who came forward. 
Deputations also arrived from the counties of 
Linlithgow, Lanark, Renfrew, and Ayr, and 
also from the towns of Greenock, Ayr, and 
Irvine, to implore forgiveness for past offences, 
and to give pledges for their future loyalty. 
:\Iontrose received them all very graciously, 
and relying upon their assurances, granted 
them an amnesty. 
Montrose expected that the city of Edin- 
hurgh, which had been the focus of rebellion, 
would have followed the example of Glasgow 
and the other towns; but whether from obsti- 
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nacy or from the dread of a refusal of pardon, 
the authorities did not send commissioners to 
Montrose, and it ,vas not until a body of the 
royalist horse appeared within four miles of 
the city, that they resolved to proffer "heir 
submission, and to throw themselves on the 
mercy of the conqueror. 
After the battle of Kilsyth, Montrose dis- 
patched his nephew, Archibald, Master of 
Napier, and Kathaniel Gordon, with a select 
body of horse, to summon Edinburgh to sur- 
render, to secure its obedience and fidelity, 
and to set at liberty the royalist prisoners, 
many of whom were confined in the Tolbooth. 
Should the city refuse to submit, it was to be 
subjected to fire and sword. On his way to 
Edinburgh, Napier set at liberty his father and 
wife, Stirling of Keir, his brother-in-law, and 
sisters, from the prison of Linlithgow. 'Yhen 
four miles from Edinburgh they came to a halt, 
and waited to see how the citizens would con- 
duct themselves. The inhabitants, so far from 
having any intention of resisting the royal 
army, were in a state of consternation and 
despair lest their submission should not be 
accepted by )Iontrose, "accusing themselves 
as sacrilegious, perjured and ungrateful traitors, 
unworthy of that clemency and forgiveness for 
which they so ardently prayed." In the most 
grovelling and humble manner they besought 
the prisoners, whom not long before they had 
treated with harshness and contempt, to inter- 
cede with Montrose on their behalf, promising 
to submit to any conditions. 
The citizEms, having chosen deputies, selected 
from the prisoners two of the most eminent 
and stanch royalists, Ludovic Earl of Crawford 
and James Lord Ogilvie, the Earl of Airly's 
son, to wait upon Montrose and introduce tlH' 
deputation, implore his pardon, and tender the 
city's humble submission. These two noble- 
men and the deputies having joined Napier, 
the latter returned directly to his uncle Mon- 
trose, who was unfeignedly delighted at the 
sight of his dear friends Crawford and Ogilvie. 
The city delegates, on being admittE'd to 
audience, "made a free surrender to him of 
the town, and humbly deprecated his vengeance 
and implored his pardon and forgiveness, pro- 
mising, in name of the whole inhabitants, an 
inviolable fidelity and obedience for the future, 
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alllI committing themselves and all their con- appointing :Montrose Captain-general and Lieu- 
cerns to his patronage and protection, which tenant-governor of Scotland, and conferring 
they }JUmbly entreated he would grant them. on him full powers to raise forces, punish 
They promised also, immediately to release all state offenders, and make knights, &c. ; and 
the prisoners in their custody, and desired him the other authorising him to summon a parlia- 
l/) assure himself that any thing else he should ment to meet at Glasgow, to settle the affairs 
desire of them should be instantly complied of the kingdom. The bearer of these imp or- 
with. The town, they said, had been almost tant documents was Sir Robert Spottiswood, 
depopulated by a dreadftù plague, so that no formerly president of the Court of Session, and 
supplies of men could be expected from it; but who now acted as secretary of state for Scot- 
they 'were ready to contribute all they could to land. As a person so well known as Sir 
defray the expense of what troops he might Hobert could not travel by any of the ordinary 
raise in other places. Aboye all, they most roads without risk of apprehension, he took a 
earnestly implored him to intercede for them circuitous route from Oxford, passing through 
'with their most gracious and merciful king, to \'T ales, and thence crossing oyer to the Isle of 
obtain his pity and pardon, and that he would l\Ian, took shipping and landed in the \Vest 
not condemn the whole city for the crime of Highlands. From Lochaber he proceeded down 
rebellion, in which they had been involved by into Athole, whence he was conducted by a 
the craft and example of a few seditious men, party of Athole-men to 1\1ontrose, at Ðothwell 
armed with power and authority. Montrose ,Moor. 
gave them reason to hope for the royal forgive- The instructions brought by öil' l
ubert 
ness; and the only conditions he required of Spottiswood, regarding the holding of a par- 
them, were, sacredly to observe their loyalty liament and the matters connected therewith, 
and allegiance to his majesty for the futu.re; were in the meantime superseded by orders 
to renounce all cOITespondence with the rebels, from the king of a later date, brought by a 
whether within or without the kingdom: the more direct route. By these he was directed 
castle of Edinburgh, which he well knew was to march immediately to the borders, where he 
then in their power, he required they should would, it was said, be joined by the Earls of 
surrender to the king's officers; and that, as Roxburgh, Traqnair, and Home, and the other 
soon as the delegates returned to the city,. royalist nobility of the southern counties, at 
all the prisoners should be immediately set at the }wad of their numerous vassals and tenants, 
liberty, and sent to his camp."s as well as by a body of horse which his majesty 
Although the commissioners agreed to these would send from England; that, with theso 
(
onditions, and promised to perform them, the united forces, he should watch the motions of 
only one they ever fulfilled was that which General David Leslie, who was advancing to 
stipulated the release of the prisoners, who the north with a body of 6,000 cavalry. In 
were immediately on the return of the commis- fact, Leslie, who had acquired great celebrity 
sioners sent to Montrose's camp. Indeed, it by his conduct in the'battle of Marston )1001', 
waR scarcely to be expected, from the character had reached Berwick in the beginning of Sep- 
of the times, that the citizens of Edinburgh, tember, having been called thither on his road 
who had all along b
n warm partisans of the to Hereford by the covenanting nobility, who 
covenanting interest, would show a readiness had taken refuge there after the battle of Kil- 
to comply with stipulations which had been syth. 
extorted from their commissioners under the Montrose reviewed his army on the 3d of 
r.Ïrcumstances we have mentioned. September, on which occasion Sir Robert 
'Vhile at Bothwell, :Montrose received vari- Spottiswood delivered to him the commission 
ous communication>: from the king, who was appointing him his majesty's Lieutenant-gov- 
then at Oxford. The most important of these crnor for Scotland and General of all his ma- 
were tW0 commissions under the great seal, one jesty's forces. 4 After this and the other com. 
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mission had been read, 1\Iontrose ad<lressed his 
army in a short and feeling speech, in the 
course of which he took occasion to praise 
their bravery and loyalty, and expressed great 
:tffection for them. In conclusion, addressing 
:\Iacdonahl, his major-general, he bestowed 
upon him the tribute of his praise, and, by 
virtue of the power with which he had been 
invested, conferred upon him the honour of 
knighthood, in presence of the whole army. 
Little did :\Iontrose imagine, that the man 
whose services he was now so justly rewarding 
had resolved immediately to abandon him, 
and, under the pretence of revenging some in- 
juries which his friends had sustained at the 
hands of Argyle four years before, to quit for 
ever the service of his royal master. 
:l\Iontrose's ranks had, before the review 
alluded to, been thinned by private desertions 
among the Highlanders, who carried off with 
them all the booty they had been able to collect; 
but as soon as Montrose announced his inten- 
tion, in terms of the instructions he had received 
from the king, to march south, the Highlanders 
in a body demanded liberty to return home 
for a short time to repair their houses, which 
had been reduced to ruins by the enemy, and 
to provide a stock of provisions for their wives 
and families during the ensuing winter. To 
induce Montrose to comply the more readily 
with their request, they promised to retum to 
his camp within forty days, and to bring 
some of their friends along with them. As 
Montrose saw that the Highlanders were de- 
termined to depart, and that consequently 
any attempt to retain them wOlùd be unavail- 
ing, he dissembled the displeasure he felt, 
and after thanking them in the king's name 
for their services, and entreating them to 
return to him as soon as possible, he granted 
them leave of absence with apparent goodwill. 
Rut when Sir Alaster :Macdonald also an- 
nounced his intention to return to the High- 
lands, Montrose could not conceal his chagrin, 
ancl strongly. relIlonstrated against such a step. 
":Montrose," says Guthry, "dealt most seri- 
ously with him to have staid until they had 
been absolute conquerors, promising then to go 
thither himself, and be concurring with him 
in punishing them, (Argyle and his party,) as 
they deserved; and withal told him that his 


separating at this time must be the occasion of 
ruin to them both. TIut all was to no purpose; 
he woulrl needs be gone, and for a reason en- 
larged himself in reckoning up the )Iarquis of 
Argyle's cruelties against his friends, who, as 
he sail1, did four years ago draw his father and 
brother to Inverary upon trust, and then made 
them prisoners; and since, (his friends having 
retired to the isles of Jura and Rachlin for 
shelter,) sent ArJkinlass and the captain of 
Skipness to the said isles to murJer them, 
which, (said he,) they did without mercy, 
sparing neither women nor chilJren. '\Vith 
such discourses he justified his departure, and 
would not be hindered." 1\Iacdonald accord- 
ingly, after returning thanks to Montrose in a 
formal oration for the favours he had received, 
and pledging himself for the early return of the 
Highlanders, departed for the Highlands on the 
day of the review, accompanied by about 3,000 
Highlanders, the elite of :Montrose's army, and 
by 120 of the best of the Irish troops, whom 
he had selected as a body guard. 
The desertion of such a large body of men, 
consisting of the flower of his army, was a sub- 
ject of the deepest concern to Montrose, whose 
sole reliance for support against the powerftù 
force of Leslie, now depended upon the pre- 
carious SUCCOlITS he might obtain on his march 
to the south. Under sllch circumstances 8 
commander more prudent than Montrose would 
have hesitated about the course to be pursued, 
and w01ùd probably have either remained for 
some time in his position, till the levies raising 
in the south should assemble, or retreat across 
the Forth, and there awaited reinforcements 
from the north; but the ardent and chivalrous 
feelings of Montrose so blinded him, as to 
make him altogether disregard prudential con 
siderations, and the splendour of his victories 
had dazzled his imagination so much, as to 
induce him to believe that he had only to 
engage the enemy to defeat him. 
Accordingly, on the day following the depar 
ture of the Highlanders, viz., the 4th of Sep 
tember, Montrose began his march to the 
soutl]; but he had not proceeded far, when 
he had the mortification to find himself also 
abandoned by the Earl of A boyne, who not 
only carried off the whole of his own men, but 
induced the other horsemen of the north, who 
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were not of his party, to accompany him. Sir 
Nathaniel Gordon appears to have been the 
only individual of the name of Gordon who 
remained behind. The caus{' of such a hasty 
proceeding on the part of the Earl of A boyne, 
is not very evident; but it seems probable, that 
his lordship had taken some offence at l\Ion- 
trose, who, according to a partisan of the Gordon 
family, arrogated to himself all the honour of 
the victories which the earl had greatly con- 
tributed to obtain. [) 
The army of :Montrose was now reduced to 
a mere handful of men, consisting only of 
about 200 gentlemen who had joined him at 
Bothwell, and 700 foot, chiefly Irish. 6 Yet he 
resolved to proceed on his march, and reached 
Cranstoun-Kirk in )lid-Lothian, on Satmday 
the 6th of Septembcr, where he received intelli- 
gence that General David Leslie had arrived 
at Berwick with a great body of cavalry. He 
encamped at Cranstoun-Kirk with the inten- 
tion of remaining there over the Sunday, and 
hearing Dr. 'Yishart preach; but having, the 
following morning, been put in possession of a 
correspondence between Leslie and the heads 
of the Covenanters, at Berwick, which de- 
veloped their plans, he quickly raised his camp, 
without waiting for sermon, and advanced into 
the district of the Gala. A more impTIldent 
step than this cannot be well conceived, as. 
Montrose threw his little band into the jaws 
of Leslie's army, which was lying ready to 
pounce upon him. In his march along Gala- 
water, he was joined by the Marquis of Douglas 
and Lord Ogilvie at the head of a small party, 
the remains of a larger body which had been 
diminished by desertion. Montrose was waited 
upon at Galashiels by the Earl of Traquair, 
who professed the most fervent attachment to 
the king, and promised to obtain information 
for him respecting Leslie's movements; and in 
proof of llÌs sincerity, sent his son Lord Linton 
with a troop of well-mounted horse, who joined 
him the following day. 
From Galashiels Montrose marched to Kelso, 
where he expected to be joined by the Earls of 
Home and Roxbmgh, and their vassals; but 
on his ani val there, he was surprised to find 
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that these two noblemen had taken no measures 
to raise the levies they had promised. He, 
therefore, resolved to pay them a visit, to 
compel them to fulfil their engagements; but 
anticipating such a step, they had allowed 
themselves to be made voluntary prisoncrs by 
a party of Leslie's horse and carried to Berwick. 
Roxburgh, whom vYishart calls" a cunning 
old fox," was the contriver of this artful 
scheme, which, while it secured him and his 
colleague Home the favour of the Covenanters, 
was intended to induce the king to believe 
that they were suffering for their loyalty. 
This act of perfidy opened the eyes of l\lon- 
trose to the danger of his situation, and mado 
him instantly resolve to retrace his steps, so as 
to prevent his retreat to the north being cut 
off by David Leslie, who had by tIns time 
crossed the Tweed. He, therefore, marched 
from Kelso westward to Jedburgh, and from 
thence to Selkirk, where he arrived on the 12th 
of September, and encamped that night in a 
wood, called Hareheadwood, in the neighbour- 
hood of the town at the head of a long anrl 
level piece of ground called Philiphaugh, OJI 
the north bank of the Ettrick. Montrose him- 
self, with his horse, took up his quarters in 
the town. 
The position thus selected by Montrose was 
well calculated to prevent his being taken b
T 
surprise, as Leslie, from the direction in which 
he had necessarily to advance, could only 
approach it by coming up the open vale of 
Philiphaugh; but unfortunately, Montrose did 
not, on tl1Îs occasion, take those extraordinary 
precautions which he had been accustomed to 
do. It had always been his practice hitherto, 
to superintend in person the setting of the 
night watches, and to give instructions himself 
to the sentinels, and to the scouts he sent out, 
to watch the motions of the enemy; but having 
important letters to write to the king, which 
he was desirous of sending off before the break 
of day by a trusty messenger, he intrusted 
these details to 
is cavalry officers, whom he 
exhorted to great vigilance, and to take care 
that the scouts kept a sharp outlook for the 
enemy. l\1ontrose had the utmost confidence 
in the wisdom and integrity of his officers, 
whose long experience in military affairs he 
had many times witnessed; and as there seemed 
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to be no immediate danger, he thought that, 
for one night at least, he could safely leave the 
direction of affairs to such me:p.. 
'\Vhile occupied during the night preparing 
his dispatches for the king, Montrose received 
several loose reports, from time to time, respect- 
ing the alleged movements of the enemy, of 
which he sent due notice to his officers, but he 
was as often assured, both by the reports of 
his officers and of the scouts, that not a vestige 
of an enemy 4\Vas to be seen. Thus the night 
passed without any apparent foundation for 
the supposition that the enemy was at hand, 
and to make assurance doubly sure, some of 
the fleetest. of the cavalry were sent out at 
break of day to reconnoitre. On their return, 
they stated that they had examined with care 
all the roads and passes for ten miles round, 
and solemnly averred, that there was not the 
least appearance of an enemy within the range 
they had just scoured. Yet singular as the 
fact may appear, Leslie was lying at that very 
time at Melrose, with 4,000 horse, within six 
miles of 
Iontrose's camp. 
It appears that on the day of :Montrose's 
march from Jedburgh, General Leslie, who 
had a few days before crossed the Tweed at 
Berwick, held a council of war on Gladsmuir 
in East Lothian, at which it was determined 
that he should proceed towards Stirling to cut 
off Montrose's retreat to the Highlands, whither 
it was supposed that he meant instantly to 
retire, for the purpose of obtaining reinforce- 
ments. But the council had scarcely risen, 
when letters were brought to Leslie, acquaint- 
ing him with the low and impaired state of 
Montrose's forces, and his design of marching 
into Dumfries-shire to procure an accession of 
strength. On receiving this intelligence, Leslie 
abandoned his plan of marching northward, 
and ordering his army to turn to the left, he 
immediately marched to the south, and enter- 
ing the vale of Gala, proceeded to Melrose, 
where he took up his quarters for the night, 
intcnding to attack :Montrose's little band next 
morning, in the hope of annihilating it alto- 
gether. · Doth ,\Yishart and Guthry suspect 
that the Earl of Traquair was the informant, 
and they rest their conjecture upon the circum- 
stance of his having withdrawn during the 
night, (without acquainting 
Iontrose,) the 


troop of horse under his son, Lord Linton; 
but this is not sufficient, of itself, to warrant 
us in charging him with such an act. 
But the most extraordinary and unaccount- 
able circumstance which preceded the battle of 
Philip haugh, was, that although Leslie was 
within six miles of 
rontrose's camp, neither 
the scouts nor the cavalry, who are stated to 
have scoured the country for four miles beyond 
the place where Leslie lay, could discover, as 
they reported, any traces of him. Did the 
scouts deceive :Montrose, or did they not pro- 
ceed in the direction of Leslie's camp, or did 
they confine their perambulations within a 
more limited range
 These are questions 
which it is impossible to answer with an
 
degree of certainty. But what is to be said of 
the cavalry who having made their observations 
at day-break, and confessedly several miles 
beyond the enemy's camp, returned as luckless 
as the midnight scouts
 The only plausible 
answer that can be given to this question is, 
either that they had not visited the neighbour- 
hood of Melrose, or that a thick mist which 
prevailed on the morning of the 13th of Sep- 
tember, had concealed the enemy from their 
view. However, be this as it may, certain it 
is that owing to the thickness of the fog, 
Leslie was enabled to advance, unobserved, till 
he came within half a mile of :Montrose's head 
quarters. On the alarm occasioned by this 
sudden and unexpected appearance of the 
enemy, Montrose instantly sprung upon the 
first horse that came to hand, and galloped off 
to his camp. On his arrival, he fortunately 
found that all his men, though the hour was 
very early, had risen, but considerable disorder 
prevailed in the camp in consequence of pre- 
parations they were making for an immediate 
march in to Dumfries-shire in ternlS of instruc- 
tions they had received the previous evening. 
The cavalry, however, were quite dismolmted, 
some of the officers were absent, and their 
horses were scattered through the adjoining 
fields taking their morning repast. Short as 
the time was for putting his small band in a 
Qefensive position, :Montrose acted with his 
accustomed presence of mind, and before the 
enemy commenced his attack, he had suc- 
ceeded in drawing up hi!': men in order of 
battle, in the position which they had occupied 
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the preceding night. Nothing but self-pre- another, with the most poignant feelings of 
seI"Vation, on which the cause of the king, his regret. He might have instantly retreated 
master, was chiefly dependant, could have with safety, but he could not brook the idea of 
justified :Montrose in attempting to resist the running away, and, therefore, resolved not to 
powerful force now about to assail him. '\Vith abandon the post of honour, but to fight to the 
about 1,000 foot and 500 horse, the greater last extremity, and to sell his life as dearly as 
part of which was composed of raw and undis- possible. It was not long before he and Iris 
ciplined levies hastily brought into the field, noble band were nearly surrounded by the 
and lukewm'm in the cause, he had to resist enemy, who kept pressing so hard upon him, 
the attack of a body of about 6,000 veteran and in such numbers, as almost to preclude the 
troops, chiefly English cavalry, who had dis- possibility of escape. Yet they did nct ven- 
tinguished themselves at the battle of Marston- ture to attack Montrose and his brave asso- 
moor, and who, though they could make no ciates in a body, but in detached parties, every 
addition to their laurels by defeating such a one of which was successively repulsed with 
handful of men, may be supposed to have been loss. As the enemy grew tired of attacking 
especially desirous of annihilating the remains him, and seemed to be more intent upon plun- 
of an army which had been so long formidable dering his baggage than capturing his person, 
and victorious. :Montrose saw that the danger was not so great 
The covenanting general began the battle as he supposed, and therefore he hegan to reflect 
by charging Montrose's right wing, consisting upon the folly of sacrificing his life so long as 
of horse, \nith the great body of his cavalry; a ray of hope remained. He had lost a battle, 
but so firmly was the charge received by the no doubt; but in this there was no dishonour 
brave cavaliers with Montrose at their head, when the disparity of his force with that of 
that the assailants were forced to retire with the enemy was considered. Besides, he had 
loss. A second charge met a similar fate. lost few of his men, and the Highlanders, on 
Thus foiled in their attempts on the right, they whom he chiefly relied, were still entire, and 
next attacked Montrose's left wing, consisting were ready to take the fielù as soon as he ap- 
of foot, which, after a gallant resistance, retired peared again among them. And as to the 
a little up the face of the hill, where it was effect wlrich such a defeat might be supposed 
posted, to avoid the attacks of the cavalry. to have upon the adherents of the king, who 
,\Yhile this struggle was going on on the left, were still numerous and powerflù, it could be 
a body of 2,000 covenanting foot which had easily removed as soon as they saw him again 
made a circuitous route, appeared in the rear of at the head of a fresh force. That he could only 
the right wing, which they attacked. The expect to retrieve the present state of affairs br 
right wing not being able to resist this force, escaping from the present danger and raising 
and apprehensive that a new attack would be new troops; but that if he rashly sacrificed his 
maùe upon them by the enemy's cavalry, and life th
 king's affairs might be irretrievably 
that they would tllU:3 be surrounded and per- ruined. These reflections being seconded by 
haps cut to pieces, fled from the field. The the :Marquis of Douglas and a few trusty 
foot who had taken up a position on the side friends, who implored him not to throwaway 
of the hill, being thus abandoned to their fate, a life so valuable to the king and to the COUll- 
surrendered themselves as prisoners of war try, Montrose resolved to consult his safety by 
after a slight resistance; but horrible to tell, an immediate flight. Putting himself, then'- 
they were aftsrwards shot by orders of the fore, at the head of his troop, he cut his way 
covenanting general, at the instigation, it is through the enemy, without the loss of a single 
said, of some presbyterian ministers, who de- I man. They were pursued by a party of horse, 
clared that no faith should be kept with such some of whom they killed, and actually carried 
persons. off one Bruce, a captain of horse, and two 
Montrose was still on the field with about standard-bearers, with their ensigns, as prison- 
30 brave cavaliers, and witnessed the rout of ers. :Montrose went in the direction of Peebles, 
one part of his army and the surrender of which he entered about sunset, and here he was 
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joined by various ?
raggling parties of his men 
who had escaped. 
Montrose lost in this engagpment very few of 
his horse, but a considerable part of his foot 
was destroyed. He carried off, as we have 
seen, two of the enemy's standards, and fortu- 
nately preserved his own, two in number, from 
the enemy. That belonging to his infantry 
was saved by an Irish soldier of great bra very, 
who, on seeing the battle lost, and the enemy 
in possession of the field, tore it from the pole, 
and, wrapping it round his body, which was 
without any other covering, nobly cut his way 
through the enemy sword in hand. He over- 
took l\Iontrose at Peebles, and delivered the 
standard into his hands the same night. Mon- 
trose rewarded him for his bravery by appoint- 
ing him one of his life-guard, and by committing 
the standard to his future charge. The other 
was preserved and delivered to :\Iontrose by the 
Honourable \ViUiam Hay, brother to the Earl 
of Kinnoul, a youth of a martial and enterpris- 
ing Rpirit. 
Montrose passed the night at Peebles, where 
he was joined by most of his horse and part of 
his infantry; but some of his officers who had 
mistaken their way, or fled in a different direc- 
tion, were seized by the country people and 
delivered over to Leslie. Among these were 
the Earl of Hartfell, Lords Drummond and 
Ogilvie, Sir llobert Spottiswood, Sir Alexander 
Leslie of Auchilltoul, Sir vVilliam Rollock, Sir 
Philip Nisbpt, the Honourable '\Villiam 
Iur- 
ray, brother to the Earl of Tulliebardine, Alex- 
ander Ogilvie of Inverquharity, Colonel K a- 
thaniel Gordon, and J\fr. Andrew Guthry, son 
of the bishop of 1\Iurray. 7 Montrose left 
Peebles early the following morning, and, cross- 
ing the Clyde at a ford shown him by Sir John 
Dalziel, where he was, to his great joy, joined 
by the Earls of Crawford and Airly, and other 
noblemen who had effected their escape by a 
different route, he proceeded rapidly to the 
north, and entered Athole, after dispatching 
the 1\farquis of Douglas and the Earl of Airly 
into Angus, and Lor.I Erskine into Mar, to 
raise forces. Montrose then sent letters to Sir 
Alexander Macdonald and the Earl of Aboyne, 
requesting them to join him without delay, and 
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to bring with them all the forces they could 
muster, to enable him to enter on a new cam- 
paign. 
As soon as the members of the Committee 
of Estates, who had taken refuge in Derwick, 
heard of Montrose's defeat at Philiphaugh, they 
joined Leslie's army, which they accompanied 
to Edinburgh, amI there concocted those mea- 
sures of revenge against the unhappy royalists 
who had fallen into their hands, which they 
afterwards canied into execution. The first 
who suffered were Colonel O'Kean, to whose 
distingtùshed bravery at the battle of Fyvie we 
have already alluded, and Major Lauchlan, 
another brave officer. Both these were hanged, 
without trial, upon the Castle-hill at Edin- 
burgh. Perhaps the circumstance of being 
Irishmen appeared a sufficient reason in the 
e,yes ot their enemies for dispatching them so 
summarily; but they were, nevertheless, the 
subjects of the king, and as fully entitled to all 
the privileges of war as the other prisoners. 
This hatred of the Irish by the Covenanters 
was not confined to the cases of these indi vi- 
duals. Having in their march westwarLI to 
Glasgow fallen in, near Linlithgow, with a 
body of helpless Irish women and children, 
who, in consequence of the loss of their hus- 
bands and fathers at the battle of Philiphaugh, 
were now seeking their way home to their own 
country, they were all seized by orders of the 
heads of the Covenanters, and thrown head- 
long by the brutal soldiers over the bridge of 
Avon into the river below. Some of these 
unfortunate beings, who had sufficient strength 
left to reach the banks of the river, were not 
allowed to save themselves from drowning, but 
after being beaten on the head and stunned by 
blows from the butt ends of muskets and by 
clubs, were pushed back into the stream, where 
they all perished. 8 According to Gordon of 
Ruthven, many of the women who were with 
child were ripped up and cut to pieces, "with 
such savage and inhuman cruelty, as neither 
Turk nor Scythian was ever heard to have done 
the like." 9 
The covenanting army continued its march 


8 Sir George Mackenzie's Vind., vol. ii. p. 348. 
Gordon's History of the Family of Gord01
, vol. ii. pp. 
490, 491. 
II Rrifa.u("s Distemper, p. 160. 
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to Glasgow
 where a convention of the Estates 
was held, to determine upon farther measures. 
To testify their gratitude to Leslie, they granted 
him a present of 50,000 merks and a gold 
chain, and they also voted the sum of 25,000 
merks to Middleton, the second in command. 1 
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CHAPTER XV. 


A. D. 1645-1649. 


BRITISH SOVEREIGN:-Charles 1.,1625-1649. 


Huntly. refuses to join Montrose-Aboyne join'> and 
shortly deserts him-Executions hy the Covenanters 
-l\lontrose has an interview with Huntly-Defeat 
of the Campbells at Callander-:Met'ting of the cove- 
nanting Parliament-Trials and Executions-
Iove- 
ments of Montrose and Huntly-General 
liddleton's 
movements-The King escapes to the Scots army- 
Orders Montrose to disband his army-Montrose 
corresponds with the King-Interview with Middle- 
ton -Disbands his army-Em barks for the Continent 
-The Scotch and the ÌGng- Prol'PPdings of Gencral 
Leslie-Defeats Sir Alexander Macdonald-Sunen- 
der of DUllan
rty Castle--Leslie in the \r estern 
Isles-Apprehension of Huntly-Hisings in Scot- 
land in behalf of the King-Movements of royalists 
under Hamilton-- Rising in the \Y est-Enter Edin- 
burgh-Capture of Stirling and flight of Argyle- 
l'romwrll arrives in Edinburgh-Trial and Execu- 
tion of the King-Also of Hamilton and Huntly. 


:\IoNTRosE appeared among his Athole friends 
at a time the most unfavourable for obtaining 
their aid. :!\Iany of them were engaged in the 
occupation of the han-est, securing, for the sup- 
port of themselves and their families, the scanty 
and precarious crops which were then upon the 
è,'Tound, and which, if neglected to be cut down 
in due time, might be destroyed by unfavour- 
able weather. It was, beÛdes, little more than 
a month since they had left him at Bothwell, 
for the purpose partly of repairing the dam- 
ages which had been committed by Argyle's 
men upon their houses, and the interval which 
had since elapsed had not becn sufficient for 
accomplishing their object. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks, :l\fontrose succeeded in 
inùucing about 400 of the men of Athole to 
join him immediately, and to follow him to 
the north in quest of additional reinforce- 
ments; and he obtained a promise that, on 
his return, the whole of the Athole Highland- 
ers would join him in a body. 


] Guthry, p. j(;9. 


"-"11Ïle in Athole, Montrose received pro- 
mises both from Lord Aboyne and Sir Alex-, 
ander 
Iacdonald, that they would speeùily 
join him with considerable reinforcements; 
hut, growing impatient at Aboyne's delay, he 
resolved to proceed north himsclf to ascertain 
in person the cause of it, anrl to urge that 
nobleman to fulfil his promise. Crossing, 
therefore, the Grampians, he marched with 
grC'at haste through Aberdeenshire, and had 
an interview with Lord .Aboyne, whom he ex- 
pected to rouse from his apathy. :Montrose, 
however, soon perceived, that 'whatever Lord 
Abpyne's own intentions were, he was thwarted 
by his father, the l\Ia!quis of Hunt1
T, who, on 
hearing of Montrose's success at Kilsyth, had 
left his retreat in Strathnaver, where he had 
passed a year and a half in absolute supine- 
ness, and returned to his own country. The 
marquis appears to have been filled with envy 
towards :!\Iontrose, and although, being a royal- 
ist in his heart, he did not care to expose the 
crown and monarchy to danger to gratify his 
spleen and vanity, yet he could not endure to 
see a man whom he looked upon as his inferior 
in rank, monopolize the whole power and au- 
thorit.y in Scotland. 
"He was," says Bishop 'Vishart, "a man 
equally unfortunate and inconsiderate; and, 
however much he would seem, or was really 
attached to the king, yet he often betrayed 
that interest through a pride and unaccount- 
able envy he had conceived against :Montrose, 
whose glory and renown he endeavoured rather 
to extenuate than make the object of his emu- 
lation. He durst not venture to depreciate 
1Iontrose's actions before his own people, who 
had been eye-witnesses of them, and were well 
acquainted with his abilities, lest it might be 
construed into a sign of disaffection to the 
king himself. However, he gave out that he 
would take the charge of commanding them 
himself during the rcmainder of the war; and 
in that view he headed all his own vassals, and 
advised his neighbours, not without threats if 
they acted otherwise, to enlist under no other 
authority than his own. They remonstrated 
against being asked to disobey the commands of 
:\Iontrose, who was appointcd by the king his 
deputy-govcrnor and captain-general of all the 
forces within the kingdom. Huntly rep1ied, 
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that he himself should in no way be want- 
ing in his duty to the king; but, in the mean- 
time, it tended no less to their honour than 
his own that it should appear to the king and 
the whole kingdom how much they contributed 
to the maintenance of the war; and tIlls, he 
said, could never be done, unless they com- 
posed a separate army by themselves. He 
spoke in very magnificent terms of his own 
power, and endeavoured as much as possible to 
extenuate that of Montrose. He extolled im- 
moderately the glory and achievements of his 
ancestors, the Gordons; a race, worthy indeed 
of all due commendation, whose power had for 
many ages been formidable, and an overmatch 
for their neighbours; and was so even at this 
day. It was therefore, he said, extremely un- 
just to ascribe unto another, meaning :Montrose, 
the glory and renown acquired by their courage, 
and at the expense of their blood. But, for 
the future, he would take care that neither the 
king should be disappointed of the help of the 
Gordons, nor should they be robbed of the 
praise due to their merit." 
X otwithstanding Huntly's reasoning, some 
of Ills clan perceived the great danger to which 
the king's affairs would be exposed by such 
conduct, and they did everything in their 
power to induce him to alter his resolution. 
It was, however, in vain that they represented 
to him the danger and impropriety of dividing 
the friends of the king at such a crisis, when 
union and harmony were so essentially neces- 
sary for accomplishing the objects they had in 
view, and when, by allowing petty jealousies 
to interfere and distract their councils, they 
might ruin the royal cause in Scotland. 
Huntly lent a deaf ear to all their entreaties, 
and instead of adopting the ad vice of his 
friends to support Montrose, by ordering his 
vassals to join him, he opposed him almost in 
everything he proposed hy underhand means, 
although affecting a seeming compliance with 
his wishes. Seeing all their efforts fruitless, 
those friends who had advised Runtly to join 

lontrose declared that they w:Juld range them- 
selves under l\Iontrose's banner, as the king's 
lieutenant, regardless of consequences, and they 
kept their word. 
The author of the history of the family of 
Gordon, and Gordon of Ruthven, author of 


Britanp's Distemper, endeavour tc defend 
Huntly from these charges made against him 
by '\Vishart. They assert that '\Vishart has 
given only one side of the case, and that 
Runtlyacted as he did from a genuine desire 
to serve the highest interests of the king, and 
through no envy towards Montrose. They 
lament that any misunderstanding should ever 
have arisen between these two eminent royalists, 
as it undoubtedly tended materially to preju- 
dice the cause of the king. No doubt Huntly 
sincerely wished to serve the royal cause: but 
we are afraid that jealousy towards :Montrose 
helped considerably to obscure Ills mental 
vision and prejudice Ills judgment. 2 
Among other reasons which induced .Mon- 
trose to take the speedy step he did of march- 
ing north himself, was a rpport which had 
reached him that the king was to send from 
England a large body of horse to support him, 
and he was most anxious to collect such forces 
as he could to enable him to be in a condition 
to advance to the south, and unite with this 
body. In fact, the king had given orders to 
Lord Digby and Sir Marmaduke Langdale to 
proceed to Scotland with a body of 1,500 
horse; but they were, unfortunately, completely 
defeated, even before. l\1ontrose's departure to 
the north, by Colonel Copley at Sherburn, 
with the loss of all their baggage. Digby and 
Langdale, accompanied by the Earls of CaTI1- 
wath and Nithsdale, fled to Skipton, and 
afterwards to Dumfries, whence they took 
ship to the Isle of 
lan. 
Notwithstanding the evasions of the :\farquis 
of Huntly, )Iontrose succeeded in inducing the 
I
arl of Aboyne to join him at Drumminor, 
the seat of Lord Forbes, with a force of 1,500 
foot and 300 horse, all of whom appeared to 
be actuated by the best spirit. To remove 
every unfavourable impression from the mind 
of :i\Iontrose, A boyne assured him with great 
frankness, that he and his men were ready to 
follow him wherever he should be pleased to 
lead them; that they would obey his orders; 
and that his brother, Lord Lewis, \\
ould also 
speedily join him, as he soon did, with an aùdi- 
tional force. 
On receiving this reinforcement, Montrose 
2 Hi,r;toïlJ of the Family of Gordon, vol. ii. p. 495. 
Britane'B Distemper, p. ] 66. 
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turned his face to the south, and marehed allow Aboyne to remain with the army. ]
ut 
towarùs J\Iar, where he was to be joined by all their arguments and entreaties were to 110 
forces which Lord Erskine had raised there; purpose. Lord Reay was so heartily ashamed 
but he had not proceeded far, when I.ord at the failure of his mission, that he declined 
Lewis Gorùon, under some pretence or other, to return to Montrose; and Irvine, ".lto brought 
L'eturned home with a considerable party of some eyasive letters from H untly, frankly 
horse, promising to return to the àrmy the declared to ::\Iontrose, that he could obtain no 
following day. The desertion of Lord Lewis satisfactory explanation from his father-in-law 
had a most pernicious influence upon the of his real intentions, farther, than that he 
remainder of Aboyne's men, who, before the remained fix.ed in his resolution that Aboyne 
army had reached .Álfonl, were greatly dimin- should return home immediately. After deelar- 
ishecl by desertion. As the remainder showed ing that he parted from 
rontrose with rcluc- 
great unwillingness to march forward, and as tance, and promising to join him within a 
the desert.ions continued, Aboyne requested fortnight with a force eve
 larger than that 
leave of absence, alleging as his reason, that which he had lately brought; Aboyne left the 
his father had expressly commanded him to army and returned to his father. 
return to defend his possessions against a party ::\[ontrose then continued his march through 
of the enemy who were in Lower l\Jar, and Braemar and Glenshee into Athole, where he 
who were threatening an attack. The demand obtained an accession of force. He next pro- 
of Aboyne excited the astonishment of ::\Ion- ceeded to Strathearn, where he was met by two 
trose, who remonstrated with him, and gave meBsengers,-Captain Thomas Ogilvie, younger 
many reasons to induce him to remain. He of Ponrie, anrt Captain Robert Nisbet,-who 
showed that Aboyne's apprehensions of danger arrived by diffprent routes, with orders from 
were groundless, as, with the ex.ception of a the king, desiring Montrose to join Lord George 
few troops of the enemy's horse quartered in Digby, near the English border, as soon as 
Aberdeen, there were no other forces in the possible. On receiving these commands, :Mon- 
north which coulù disturb his father's posses- trose immediately sent the messengers north 
sions, and that these horse were too weak to to the :Marquis of Huntly, to acquaint him with 
attempt any thing-that by marching south, the king's wishes, in the expectation that the 
the seat of war would be transferred from the use of his majesty's name would at once induce 
Ilnrth country, and that, in this way, the him to send Aboyne south with reinforcements. 
)Iarquis of Huntly would be relieyed altogether "
hile Montrose lay in Strathearn waiting 
,,1' the presence of the enemy-that it would for reinforcements, intelligence was brought to 
he impossible to join the royalÜ;t forces, which him that the Covenanters were about to imbme 
were on their way from England, without their hands in the blood of llÍs friends who 
crossing the Forth, and that it was only by had been taken prisoners after the battle of 
adopting the latter step that they could e\rer Philiphaugh. The committee of Estates, which 
expect to rescue their brave friends from the had accompanied the covenanting army to 
fangs of the Covenanters, and saye their lives. Glasgow, had now determined upon this bold 
Abo)'ne did not attempt to answer the!'>e and illegal step, for which lJitherto, with the 
reasons, which were urged with Montrose's recent exceptions of O'Kean and Lauglùane, 
peclùiar energy, but he requested him to send no example had been set by either of the belli- 
some persons who had influence with his gerent parties in Scotland since the commence- 
father to acquaint him with them. Donald, ment of the war. They had wisely abstainell 
Lorù TIcaJ', at whose house Huntly ]1ad lived from staining the scaffolds with blood, but 
during his exile in Strathnaver, and Alexander from ùifferent motives. Montrose, in general, 
Irvine, younger of Dmm, Huntly's son-in-law. refrained from inflicting capital punishment, 
both of whom hart been indebted to Montrose and, as we have seen, often released his prison 
for their liberty, were accordingly sent by him ers on parole. The heads of the Covenanters 
to the :Marquis of Huntly, as the most likely I had been deterred by fear alone from calTying 
persons he could select to induce Huntly to their bloody purposes into execution; but con- 
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sidering that they had now nothing to fear, 
they soon appeared in their true colours. 
Besides the committee of the Estates, a com- 
mittee of the kirk held sittings in Glasgow at 
the same time, which sittings were afterwards 
transferred to Perth, where, after deposin-g some 
ministers who were consiùered disaffected to 
the Covenant, because they had not" mourned" 
for 
Iontrosp's victory at Kilsyth, they "con- 
cerned" themselves, as Guthry observes, about 
"the disposition of men's heads." Accord- 
ingly, thinking the committee of Estates remiss 
in condemning and executing the prisoners, 
they appointed 
1r. ""'illiam Bennet, who acted 
as 
1oderator in the absence of )11'. Robert 
Douglas, and two others of their number, to 
wait upon the committee of Estates, and rl'mon- 
strate with them for their supineness. Gnthry 
rl'lates, that the deputation reported on their 
return, in his own hearing, that some of the 
lord8 of the committee slighted the desire of 
the committee of the kirk, and that they were 
likely to have obtained nothing had not the 
Earl of Tulliebardine made a seasonable speech 
to the effect, "that lecause he had a brother 
among those men, it might be that their lord- 
ships so valued his concurrence with them in 
the good cause, that for respect of him they 
were the more loth to resolve upon the question. 
But that, as for himself, since that young man 
had joined with that wicked crew, he did not 
esteem him his brother, and therefore dec
ared 
that he would take it for no favour if upon that 
account any indulgence was granted him." 3,4 
This fratricidal speech made those members of 
the committee, who had disliked the shedd.ing 
of blood, hang down their heads, according to 
Bennet's report, and the committee, thereupon, 
resol \"ed that 10 of the prisoners should be 
executed, viz., the Earl of Hartfell, Lord Ogil- 
vie, Sir Robert Spottiswood, the Honourable 
. \Villiam :Murray, brother to the Earl of Tullie- 


S ,J[emoirs, p. 164. 
4 This report fortunately apppars to be helied by 
the following entries in Balfour's Annals, 17th and 
19th January, 1646. "The earl of Tu11iebanline 
humbly petitions the House that they would be pleased 
to pardon his brother, \Villiam Murray's life, in respect 
he averred on his honour, that he \Vas not compos 
'1lLcnfis, as also within age." "The earl of Tulliebar- 
,line a
ain this day gave in a humblE' petition to tbe 
Honse for prolongi:lg the execution of tbat sl'ntence 
pronounl
ed against his brother." Vol. iii. PI'. 362, 
363. 


bardine, Alexander Ogilvie of Inverquharity, 
Sir \Yilliam Rollock, Sir Philip Kisbet, Colonel 
K athaniel Gordon, Adjutant Stewart, and Cap- 
tain Andrew Guthry. 
Apprehensive, however, that )Iontrose might 
still be in a condition to avenge the blood of 
his friends, the committee did not venture to 
carry their sentence into immediate execution 
upon any of them; but hearing of the division 
bptweenJ\Iontrose and Huntly, and the desertion 
of the Gordons, they thought they might now 
safely venture to immolate a few victims at the 
shrine of the Covenant. Accordingly three of 
the prisoners were ordered for execution, viz., 
Sir "Tilliam Rollock, Sir Philip Nisbet, chief 
of that name, and Alexander Ogilvie, younger 
of Inverquharity, a youth not quite 18 
Tears 
of age, who had already given proofs of ability. 
This excellent young man was sacrificed to 
gratify the malignant animosity of Argyle at 
the Ogilvies. Sir \Yilliam was executed at 
the market cross of Glasgow, on the :!8th of 
October, and Sir Philip and Ogilvie suffered at 
the same place on the following day. \Yishart 
relates a circumstance connected with Sir \Yil- 
liam Rollock's condemnation, which exhibits a 
singular instance of the ferocity and fanaticism 
of the times. He says, that the chief crime 
laid to Sir \Yilliam's charge was, that he had 
not perpetrated a deed of the most villanous 
and atrocious nature. Having been sent by 
-:\1cntrose, after the battle c1Í Aberdeen, 'with 
some despatches to the king, he was appre- 
hended by the enemy, and would lmdoubtedly 
have been immediately executed, but for Argyle, 
who used all his endeavours to engage him to 
assassinate Montrose, and who at length, by 
threatening him with immediate death, and 
promising him, in case of compliance, very 
high rewards, prevailed on him to undertake 
that barbarous office, for which, however, he 
secretly entertained the utmost abhorrence. 
Having thereby obtained his life and liberty, 
he returned straight to :Montrose anù disclosed 
the whole matter to him, entreating him, at the 
same time, to look more carefully to his own 
safety; as it could not be supposed that he, 
Sir \Villiam, was the only person who had 
been practised upon in this shameful manner 
or that others would equally detest the deed. 
but that some persons would undoubtedly be 
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found who, allured with the bait, would use I and descent; a man of the greatest uprightness 
their utmost inclustryand pains to obtain the and integrity, and of a most happy genius, 
promised reward. 5 Another instance of fanati- being, as to his skill in the sciences, equal to 
cism is related by Guthry, of David Dickson his father and grandfather, who were famous 
the" bloody preacher," who, on witnessing the all the world over for their knowledge in philo- 
execution of .Nisbet and Ogilvie, was heard to sophy and mathematics, and in the doctrine of 
utter the barbarous expression-" The work civil prudence far beyond them." Montrose 
goes bonnyly on," an expression which after- had been accustomed from his earliest years to 
wards became proverbial. look up to this gifted nobleman with feelings 
About the time this tragedy was performing, of reverential and filial awe, nor were these 

Icntrose crossed the Forth and entered Len- feelings impaired as he advanced in life. He 
nox with a force of 300 horse and 1,200 foot, was interred in the Kirk of Blair with becom- 
and took up his quarters on the lands of Sir ing solemnity by Montrose. 
John Buchanan, an ardent Covenanter, whence 'V]len Montrose arrived in Athole, he there 
he sent out his cavalry every day, who hovered found Captain Ogilvie and Captain Kisbet, who 
about Glasgow, and plundered the neighbour- had just returned from the north to give an 
ing country without opposition, although the account of their embassy to the Marquis of 
Covenanters had a force of about 3,000 cavalry Huntly. They reported that they fotmd him 
in Glasgow and the neighbourhood. 'Then quite inflexible in hIs determination not to 

[ontrose h
ard of the execution of his friends, send assistance to Montrose, that he had spoken 
his heart was filled with the most poignant disdainfully to them, and even questioned the 
grief, and he longed for a suitable opportunity authenticity of the message which they brought 
to avenge their deaths, but he was too weak from the king. It was truly grievous for Mon- 
to venture upon an immediate attack. He trose to see the cause for which he had fought 
sent repeated messengers from his present head- so long, and for which he had encountered so 
quarters to Sir Alexander 'Macdonald to join many personal risks, thus endangered by the 
him; but after hovering several weeks about apparently wilful and fatal obstinacy of an 
Glasgow, like a hawk ready to pounce upon its individual who had abandoned his country and 
quarry, he had the mortification tv find, that his friends in the most trying circumstances, 
:\facdonald had no intention of ever again and skulked in Strathnaver, without showing 
returning to him, and that his expectations of any inclination to support the tottering throne 
being joined by the Earl of AboYlle were to be of his sovereign. But :Montrose did not yet 
equally disappointed. despair of bringing the marquis to a due sense 
Under these untoward circumstances, there- of his duty; and as he considered that it was 
fore, and as the winter, which turned out more expedient, in the present conjuncture, to 
unusually severe, was far advanced, Montrose endeavour to soothe the wounded pride of the 
resolved to retire into the north where he could marquis than to use the language of menace, 
remain undisturbed. 'Yith this view he began he sent Sir J olm Dalziel to Huntly with a 
his march from the Lennox on the 19th of N 0- message of peace and reconciliation; intending, 
vember, and crossing the hills of Monteith, if neces:::ary, as soon as circumstances permitted, 
which were covered with snow to a consider- to follow him, and enforce by his personal 
able depth, he entered Strathearn, and crossing presence, at a friendly conference, which Sir 
the Tay, marched into Athole. Here'Montrose John was requested to ask from the marquis, 
roceiVf'd the melancholy news of the death of the absolute necessity of such a reconciliation. 
his brother-in-law, Archibald Lord Napier of As Dalziel was quite unsllccessful in his 
'Merchiston, whom he had left behind him in mission, and could not prevail upon HUlltly 
Athole on account of indisposition; a man, to agree to a conference with :Montrose, the 
says Bishop 'Vishart, "not less noble in his latter hastened to put into effect his inten- 
personal accomplishments than in his birth tion of paying a personal visit to Huntly, 
" that nothing might be unattempted to bring 
;; Wishart p. 

3. him to a right way of thinking," and "by 
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heaping favours and benefits upon him, force 
him even against his will, to a reconciliation, 
and to co-operate with him in promoting the 
king's affairs." 6 :Montrose accordingly left 
Athole with his army in the month of Decem- 
ber, and marching into Angus, crossed the 
Grampians, then covered with frost and snow, 
by rapid marches, and arrived in Strathbogie, 
before Huntly was aware of his movements. 
To avoid :Montrose, Hlmtly immediately shut 
himself up in his castle of Bog of Gicht, on 
the Spey, but :Montrose having left his head- 
quarters with a troop of horse, unexpectedly 
surprised him very early in the morning before 
he had time to secrete himself. Instead of 
reproaching Huntly with his past conduct, 

Iontrose spoke to him in the most affable 
manner, and apparently succeeded in removing 
his dissatisfaction so far, that a plan for con- 
ducting the future operations of the army was 
agreed upon between them. The reduction of 
the garrison of Inverness, which, though strong 
and well fortified, was but scantily stored with 
provisions, and an attempt to induce the Earl 
of Seaforth to join them, were the lémling parts 
of this plan. Accordingly, while .Montrose 
was to march through Strathspey, on his way 
to Inverness, it was agreed that Huntly should 
also advance upon it by a different road along 
the sea-coast of Dlorayshire, and thereby hem 
in the garrison on both sides. 
In prosecution of this design, Montrose pro- 
ceeded through Strathspey, and sat down before 
Inverness, waiting for the arrival of Huntly. 
'Vhen marching through Strathspey, Montrose 
received intelligence that Athole was threat- 
ened with a visit from the Campbells-a cir- 
cumstance which induced him to despatch 
Graham of Inchbrakie and John Drummond, 
younger of B3.11och, to that country, for the 
purpose of embodying the Athole Highlanders, 
who had remained at home, in defence of their 
country. The inhabitants of Argyle, on hear- 
ing of Sir Alexander Macdonald's arrival in 
their country, after the battle of Kilsyth, had 
fled to avoid his vengeance, and concealed 
themselves in caverns or in the clefts of the 
rocks; but being compelled by the calls of 
hunger to abandon their retreats, they had 
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been collected together by Campbell of Ard- 
kinlass to the number of about 1,200, and had 
attacked the :Macgregors and :ßIacnabs for 
favouring :Montrose. Being joined by the 
Stuarts of Balquidder, the :Menzieses, and other 
partisans of Argyle, to the number of about 
300, they meditated an invasion of Athole, 
and had advanced as far as Strathample, with 
the intention of carrying their design into 
execution, when intelligence was brought to 
Inchbrakie of their approach. Inchbrakie anù 
Balloch had by this time collected a body 
of 700 able-bodied men, and, with this force, 
they immediately proceeded to meet the Camp- 
bells. These had laid siege to Castle Ample; 
but, on being apprised of the advance of the 
Athole-men, they retired to :Monteith, whither 
they were hotly pursued by the A thole-men, 
who overtook them at Callander, llear the 
village of )Ionteith. After crossing the river 
Teith, they halted and prepared for battle, 
having previously stationed a large party of 
musketeers to guard the ford. 
Having ascertained the strength and position 
of the Campbells, Inchbrakie ordered 100 of 
his men to advance to the ford, as if with the 
intention of crossing it, in order to draw the 
attention of the Campbells to this single point, 
while, with the remainder of his men, he 
hastened to cross the river by another ford, 
higher up, and nearer the village. This move- 
ment was immediately perceived by the Argyle- 
men, who, alarmed at such a bold step, and 
probably thinking that the A thole-men were 
more numerous than they really were, aban- 
doned their position, and fled with precipitation 
towards Stirling. As soon as the Athole party, 
stationed at the lower ford, saw the opposite 
bank deserted, they immediately crossed the 
ri ver and attacked the rear of the retiring 
Campbells. They were soon joined in the 
pursuit by the party which ]1ad crossed the 
higher ford; but, as the Athole-men had per- 
formed a tedious march of ten miles that 
morning, they were unable to continue the 
pursuit far. About 80 of the Campbells were 
killed in the pursuit. They loitered about 
Stirling for some time in a very pitiíul state, 
till visited by their chief, on his way to Ireland, 
who, not knowing how to dispose of them, led 
them into Rcnfrewshire, undpr the impression 
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that as the inhabitants of that district were 
friendly to the Covenant, they would be well 
receiwd; but the people of Renfrewshire, 
instead of showing sympathy for these unfortu- 
nate wanderers, threatened to take arms and 
cut them down, unless they departed inulledi- 
ately. The marquis, thereupon, sent them into 
Lennox, and quartered tlll'm upon the lands of 
L()rd K apier and other "malignants," as the 
royalists were called. 7 
The support of General Leslie's army being 
heavily felt by the people, complaints were 
made to the Committee of Estates for retaining 
such a large body of men in Scotland, without 
any necessity, and whose habits and mode of 
living were so different from those of the 
inhabitants of North Britain. The Committee 
sent Leslie back to England, retaining only a 
small brigade under General :Middleton, to 
watch the motions of Montrose. 
The Covenanters, emboldened by recent 
events, had summoned a parliament to meet 
at St. Andrews, which accordingly assembled 
on the 26th of November, 1645; and, that the 
ministers might not be behind their lay 
brethren in zeal for the blood of the "malig- 
nants," the general assembly of the church also 
met at the same time and place. It is truly 
humiliating to find men, no doubt sincerely 
believing they were serving the cause of reli- 
gion, demanding the lives of their countrymen 
as a sacrifice which they considered would be 
well-pleasing to God; yet, whilst every unpre- 
judiced mind must condemn the fanaticism of 
the Covenanters, it must be remembered that 
the unconstitutional attempts of the king to 
force Episcopacy upon them-a system which 
they detested,-the severe losses which they 
had sustained from the arms of Montrose, and 
the dread of being sTIbjected to the yoke of 
prelacy, and punished for their resistance, had 
aroused them to a state of frenzy, over which 
reason and religion could have little control. 
As a preparative for the bloody scenes about 
to be enacted, Sir Archibald Johnston of ,\Yar- 
ri::;ton, on t.he day the parliament met, addressed 
the house in a long harangue, in which he 
entreated them to "unity amongst themselves, 
to lay AU private respects and interests aside, 
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and to do justice on delinquents and malig- 
nants; showing that their dallying formerly 
had provoked God's two great servants against 
them-the sword and plague of pestilence- 
which had ploughed up the land with deep 
flU'rows: he showed that the massacre of Kil- 
syth was never to be forgotten, and that God, 
who was the just Judge of the world, would 
not but judge righteously, and keep in remem- 
brance that sea of innocent blood which lay 
before his throne, crying for vengeance o
 these 
bloodthirsty rebels, the butchers of so many 
innocent souls. He showed, likewise, that the 
times required a more narrow and sharp look- 
ing into than formerly, in respect. that the 
house of parliament was become at this present 
like to Noah's ark, 'which had in it both foul anù 
clean creatures, and therefore he besought the 
Estates there now convened by God's especial 
permission and appointment, before that they 
went about the constitution of that high court 
of parliament, that they would make a serious 
search and inquiry after such as were ears and 
eyes to the enemies of the commonwealth, and 
did sit there as if there was nothing to say to 
them; and, therefore, he humbly desired that 
the house might be adjourned till to-morrow 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, and that the 
several Estates might consider what corrnpted 
members were amongst them, who had com- 
plied with the public enemy of the state, either 
by themselves or by their agents or friends."s 
On the 4th of December, a petition was 
presented to the parliament from the prisoners 
confined in the castle of St. Andrews, praying to 
be tried either by their peers, the justice-general. 
or before the whole parliament, and not by a 
committee, as proposed; and they very properly 
objected to Sir Archibald Johnston's sitting 
as a judge, he having already prejudged their 
case; but the house, "in one voice," most 
iniquitously rejected the petition, reserving, 
however, to the prisoners still to object to Sir 
Archibald before the committee, "if they had 
not any personal exception against his person." 9 
As the ministers considered the parliament 
tardy in their proceedings against the royalists, 
the commissioners of the general assembly pre- 


8 Ba]four, vol. iii. PI'. 311. 812. 
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sented, on the 5th of December, a remonstrance, 
praying them "for justice upon delinquents 
and malignants who had shed the blood of 
their brethren," and on the same day, four 
petitions and remonstrances to the same effect 
were presented to the parliament, from the 
provincial assemblies and from Fife, Dumfries, 

Ierse, Teviotdale, and Galloway, by a body of 
about 200 persons. The parliament, says 
Balfour, by their president, answered, that 
they had taken their "modest petitions and 
seasonable remonstrances very kindly, and 
rendered them hearty thanks, and wished them 
to be confiùent that, with all alacrity and dili- 
gence, they would go about and proceed in 
answering the expectations of all their reason- 
able desires, as they might themselves perceive 
in their procedure hitherto; and, withal, he 
entreated them, in the name of the house, that 
they would be earnest with God to implore 
and beg his blessing to assist and encourage 
them to the performance of what they de- 
manded." 1 
N otwithstanùing the entreaties of the minis- 
ters to proceed with the condemnation of the 
prisoners, the parliament postponed proceedings 
till the 17th of January, 1646; but, as a peace- 
offering, they ordered, in the mean time, some 
Irish prisoners, composed partly of those who 
had been taken at Philiphaugh, and who had 
escaped assassination, and partly of stragglers 
who had been picked up after that battle, and 
who were confined in various prisons through- 
out the kingdom, especially in those of Selkirk, 
Jedburgh, Glasgow, Dumbarton, and Perth, to 
be executed without trial, "conform to the 
treaty betwixt both kingdoms." 2 A more ille- 
gal act it is scarcely possible to concei\re, but 
in these times even the forms of justice were 
set aside. 
The Committee of Estates, whcn sitting in 
Glasgow, had condemned the Earl of Hartfell 
and Lord Ogilvie to death, along with Sir 
'Villiam Rollock, Sir Philip Nisbet, and Alex- 
ander Ogilvie; but, for some reason or other, 
their execution was deferred. So that, with 
the exception of Adjutant Stuart, who escaped 
while muler the charge of General Middleton, 
tl1ere remained only four persons of any note 


1 Balfe'Hr, vol iii. p. 325. 
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for condemnation, viz., Colonel X athaniel Gor- 
don, Sir Robert Spottiswood, the Honourable 
'Villiam }Iurray, and Captain Guthry. It 
appears from the parliamentary register of Sir 
James Balfour, that these four prisoners pleaded 
exemption from trial, or rather from comlemna- 
tion, on the ground of "quarters;" but after 
three hours' debate, on the 10th of January, 
t.he parliament overruled this defence; and the 
committee having, of course, found them all 
" guilty of high treason against the states of 
the kingdom," they fixed the 16th of that 
month for taking into consideration tl1e punish- 
ment to be inflicted upon them. 
The first case taken up on the appointed 
day, was that of Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, 
who, after a tiebate of three hours' duration, 
was sentenced to be beheaded at the cross of 
St. Andrews, on Tuesday, the 20th of January, 
at twelve o'clock, noon, and his lands and 
goods were declared forfeited to the public. 
The lord chancellor declined voting. Similar 
sentences were pronounced upon the Honour- 
able 'Villiam :Murray and Captain Guthry, by 
a majority of votes, a few of the members 
having voted that they should be imprisoned 
during life. Mr. :Murray's brother, the Earl of 
Tulliebardi
e, absented himself. These three 
fell under an act passed the preceding year, 
declaring that all persons who, after having 
subscribed the Covenant, should withdraw from 
it, should be held as guilty of high treason. 
But the case of Sir Hobert Spottiswood, who 
had not subscribed the Covenant, not falling 
within the scope of this ex-posf-jacto law, the 
committee had stated in a special report the 
f.,rrounds on which they found Sir Robert guilty 
of high treason, namely, 1st, that he hacl ad- 
,ised, docketed, signed, carried, and deliyered 
to :Montrose the commission appointing him 
"lieutenant-governor and captain-general" of 
all his majesty's forces in Scotland; and 2dly, 
that he had been taken in arms against the 
country at Philiphaugh. After a lengthened 
aebate, the parliament decided that both these 
charges were capital offences, and accordingly 
Sir Robert was condemned by a large majority 
to lose his head. 3 
It was the intention of the parliament to 
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have ordered the Earl of Hartfdl and Lord he was absolved from the sentence of excom- 
Ogilvie to be executed along with the other munication. He died expressing great sorrow 
prisoners; but on the evening of the 19th of for the vices and follies of his youth; but vin- 
.T anuary Lord Ogilvie effected his escape in the dicated himself for the part he had taken in 
following way. Pretending sickness he applied the troubles of his eountry, professed the most 
for, and obtained, though with considerable unshaken loyalty to his king, and declared that 
difficulty, liberty to his mother, wife, and sister, if there were any tIling in the instrument he 
to visit and attend him in prison. On entering had signed which might be construed as dis- 
his chamber the sentinels retired out of respect honourable to the king, or repugnant to his 
to the ladies; and, as soon as the door was authority, he completely disowned it. 
shut, his lordship jumped out of bed, and Colonel Gordon was followed to the scaffold 
attired himself in his sister's clothes, who, on by Sir Robert Spottiswood, a man of spot- 
undressing, took the place of her brother in less integrity, and one of the most profOlmd 
bed, and put on his night-cap. After spending scholars of the age. He was the eldest son of 
some time together to prevent suspicion, the Archbishop Spottiswood, and had, by his rare 
two otl1er ladies and llis lordship, after opening endowments and great merit, been noticed with 
the door ajar so as to bo seen by the guards, distinction by King James and his successor 
pretended to take a most affectionate and pain- Charles. James conferred on him the order of 
fulleave of the unforttmate bed-ridden prisoner, knighthood, and made him a privy councillor, 
and drawing the door after them, passed the and Charles promoted him to the lligh situa- 
sentinels without interruption. This happened tion of lord president of the court of session; 
about eight o'clock in the evening; and as and, upon the desertion of the Earl of Lanark 
horses had been prepared for his lordship and to the Covenanters, the king appointed him 
two companions who were waiting to escort principal secretary of state for Scotland instead 
him, he immediately mounted, and was out of of that nobleman. This appointment drew 
all danger before next morning, when the de- down upon him the hatred of the leading 
ception was discovered. The esrape of Lord Covenanters, but still there were some among 
Ogilvie higlùy incensed Argyle, who hated the them who continued to respect him on account 
Ogilvies, and who, it is said, longed for the of his worth and shining talents; and when 
death of his lordship. He could not conceal the vote was taken in parliament whether he 
the chagrin he felt on the occasion, and even should suffer, the Earls of Eglintoun, Cassilis, 
had the audacity to propose that the three Dllnfermline, and Carnwath, voted that his 
ladies shoulù be immediately punished; but life should be spared; and the lord cha.ncellor 
the Hamiltons and Lord Lindsay, who, on ac- and the Earl of Lanark, by If>ave of the house, 
count of their relationship to Lord Ogilvie, declined voting. "Though many liked not 
\V('re suspected of being privy to his escape, his party, they liked llis person, which made 
protected thcm from _ his vengeance. The him many friends even among the Covenanters, 
escape of Lord Ogilvie was a fortunate occur- insomuch, that after his sentence was read, 
rcnce for the Earl of Hartfell, for whose lifc it some of the nobility spoke in his behalf, and 
is alleged the Hamiltons thirsted in their turn; entreated the house to consider the quality and 
an(l to disappoint whom Argyle insisted that parts of that excellent gentleman and most just 
the earl's life should be spared, a concession judge, whom they had condemned, and begged 
which he obtained. 4 earr..astly tis life might be spared. But an 
Of the fcur prisoners, Colonel :Kathaniel emincnt knowledge and esteem, which, in 
Gordon, "a man," says 'Yishart, " of excellent I other cases, might be a motive to save a crimi- 
endowments both of body and mind," was the nal, was here only the cause of taking an inno- 
first that suffered. He had been long under cent man's life-so dangerous is it, in a corrupt 
the ban of the church for adultery; but on age, to be eminently constant and virtuous. 
signing a paper, declaratory of his repentance, The gentlemen who spoke were told that the 
authority of the eRtablished government was 
4 Wishart, p. 238; Guthry, p. 168 not secure while Sir Robert's life was spared. 
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hereupon the noblemcn who presidcd at the 
meeting of the estates at Glasgow, and. in the 
parliamcnt at St. ,Andrews, openly declared, 
when they signed the respective sentences, that 
they did sign as preses, and in obedience to 
the command of the estates, but not as to their 
particular judbrment." 5 
After he had mounted the scaffold, still 
reeking with the blood of Colonel Gordon, 
Sir Robert surveyed the terrific scene around 
him with singular composure, which, added 
to his naturally grave and dignified appear- 
ance, filled the l)reasts of the spectators with 
a feeling of compassion. Sir Robert had 
intended to have adùressed the people, and 
had prepared a written speech for the occasion; 
but on turning round to address the spectators, 
he was prevented from proceeding by the pro- 
vost of St. Andrews, formerly a servant of Sir 
Hobert's father, who had been instigated to 
impose silence upon him by Robert lUair, one 
of those ministers who, to the scandal of reli- 
gion, had ùishonoured their profession by call- 
ing out for the hlood of their countrymen. 
Blair's motive in occasioning this interruption 
is said to have arisen from a dread he enter- 
tained that Sir Robert would expose the 
designs of the Covenanters, and impress the 
bystanders with an unfavourable opinion of 
their proceedings. Sir Robert bore the inter- 
ruption with the most unruffled composure, 
and, as he saw no chance of succeeding, he 
threw the manuscript of his speech amongst 
the crowd, and applied himself to his private 
devotions. But here again he was annoyed by 
the officious impertinence of Blair, who rudely 
asked. him whether he (Blair) and the people 
should pray for the salvation of his soul1 To 
this question Sir Robert answered, that he 
indeed desire,l the prayers of the people; but 
knowing the bloodthirsty character of the man 
he was addres
ing, 'who had come to tease him 
in his last moments, he told him that he 
"would have no concern with his prayers, 
which he believed were impious, aud an 
abomination lmto God; adding, that of all the 
plagues with which the offended majesty of 
God had scourged the nation, this was certainly 
by far the greatest, greater than evcn the sword, 
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fire, or pestilence; that for the sins of the 
people God had sent a lying spirit into the 
mouths of the prophets." 6 This answer raise\l 
the fury of Blair, who assailed Sir Robert with 
the most acrimonious imputations, and reviled 
the memory of his father by the most infamous 
charges; but Sir Robert was too deeply ab- 
sorbed in meditation to regard such obloquy. 
Having finished his devotions, this great and 
good man, after uttering these words, " Merciful 
.r esus! gather my soul unto thy saints anJ 
martyrs who have run before me in this race," 
laid his neck upon the fatal block, and in aIL 
instant 'his head was severed from his body. 
After Sir RolJert Spottiswood's execution, 
Captain Guthry, son of the ex-bishop of Moray, 
was next led to the scaffold. The fierce and 
unfeeling Blair, who had already officiously 
witnessed, 'with the most morbid complacency, 
the successive executions of Colonel Gordon 
and Sir Robert, not satisfied with reviling 
the latter gentlemalJ, in his last moments, 
and lacerating his feelings by heaping every 
sort of obloquy upon the memory of his father, 
,'ented the dregs of his impotent rage upon the 
unfortunate victim now before him; but Guthry 
bore all this man's reproaches with becoming 
dignity, and declared that he considered it an 
honour to die in defence of the just cause of 
his sovereign. He met his death with the 
fortitude of a hero and the firmness of a 
Christian. , 
Tn consequence of an applif'ation to the par- 
liament by the Earl of Tulliebardille, the exe- 
cution of his brother, "
illiam Murray, was 
,lclayed till the 23ù of January. The case of 
this unfortunate young man excited a strong 
feeling of regret among the Covenanters them- 
s\'lves, and some writers have not scrupled to 
hlame the earl as the cause of his death, that 
he might succeed to his patrimony. Some 
countenance is afforded to this conjecture from 
the circumstance that the earl not only made 
no exertions to save his brother from conc1em, 
nation, but that he even absented himself from 
parliament the day that his brother's case came 
to he discussed, when, by his presence or his 
vote, he might have saved his brother's liff'. 
X or is this supposition, it is contended, in any 
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shape weakcned by the attempt he afterwards 
made to get off his brother; for he must have 
known that the parliament had gone too far to 
retract, and could not, without laying itself 
open to the charge of the grossest partiality, 
reprieve -:\[r. -:\Iurray, and allow their sentcnce 
to be calTied into execution against the other 
prisoners. If true, however, that the earl 
delivered the speech imputed to him by Ben- 
net, there can be no doubt of his being a par- 
ticipator in the death of his brother, but, it 
wOlùd be hard to condemn him on such ques- 
tionable authority. To whatever cause it was 
owing, 
Ir. Murray was not, during his last 
moments, subjected to the annoyances of Blair, 
nor was he prevented from delivering the 
following speech to the persons assembled to 
witness his execution. He spoke in a loud. 
tone of voice as follows: "I hope, my country- 
men, you will reckon that the house of Tlùlie- 
bardine, and the whole family of Murray, bave 
this day acquired a new 3Jld no small addition 
of honour; that a young man, descended of 
that ancient race, has, though innocent, and in 
the flower of his age, with the greatest readi_ 
ness and cheerfulness, delivered up his life for 
his king, the father of his country, and the 
most munificent patron and benefactor of that 
family from which he is sprung. Let not my 
honoured mother, my dearest sisters, my kin- 
dred or my friends, lament the shortness of my 
life, seeing that it is abundantly recompensed 
by the honour of my death. Pray for my soul, 
and God be with you." 7 
Many prisoners, but of less note, still re- 
mained to be disposed of; but the parliament, 
either averse to shed more blood, or from other 
considerations, took no steps against them. 
The committee of the kirk, however, being 
actuated by other motives, pressed the parlia- 
ment to dispose of some more of the" malig- 
nants ;" but the bloody zeal of these clerical 
t'nthusiasts was checked by the better sense of 
the parliament; and in order to get rid of 
their importunities for 1l00d, a suggestion was 
made to them by the leading men in parlia- 
ment to lay before them an "overture," propos- 
ing some more lenient mode of punishment. 
The "godly" brotherhood soon met, but a 


7 Gnthry, p. 245. 


considerable difference of opinion prevailing as 
to the nature of the punishment to be submitted 
to parliament in the proposed overture, the 
moderator askcd David Dickson what he 
thought best to be done with the prisoners, 
who answered" in his homely way of speaking, 
'shame them and herry (plunder) them. '" This 
proposal, being adopted, was made the suhject 
of an overture, which was accordingly presented 
to parliament; and to meet the views of the 
ministers, a remit was made to a large com- 
mittee, which ,yas appointed to meet at Lin- 
lithgow, on the 25th of February, to fix the 
amount of the fines to be imposed upon the 
ùifferent delinquents. 
'Vhile the proceedings before detailed were 
going on at St. Andrews, Montrose was ineffec- 
tually endeavouring to reduce the garrison of 
Inverness, the acquisition of whieh would have 
heen of some importanre to him. Had the 
)farquis of Huntly kept his promise, and 
joined Montrose, its capture might haye heen 
effected; but that nobleman never made his 
appearance, and as Inverness was thus left 
open on the side 'which it was intended he 
should block up, the enemy were enabled to 
supply themselves with provisions and warlike 
stores, of which they stood in great need. 
Hundy, however, after\yards crossed the Spey, 
and entered l\Ioray with a considerable force; 
but instead of joining Montrose, who repeatedly 
sent for him, he wasted his time in fruitless 
enterprises, besieging and taking a few castles 
of no importance. 
As Huntly probably did. not think that the 
capture of a few obscure castles was sufficient 
to establish his pretensions as Montrose's riyal, 
he resolved to seize Aberdeen, and had advanced 
on his way as far as K.intore, where he was 
met by Ludovick Lindsay, Earl of Crawford, 
who had retired from the 'Mearns, where he 
'had been stationed with 
Iontrose's horse, on 
hearing of the approach of the parliamentary 
army under the command of General )Iiddle- 
ton towards Aberdeen. This intelligence 'was 
quite sufficient to induce the marqllÏ8 to desist 
from his enterprise. Lindsay then mard1eù 
into Buchan, and burnt the town of Fraser- 
burgh. He, thereafter, went to Banff, but was 
compelled to retiI'e hastily into Momy witl. 
some loss in February 1646, by a divif"ion of 
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:\Iidùleton's army under the command of Lieu- and had no intention to pass the river; he, 
tenant-Colonel :Montgomeryand l\Iajor David therefore, advised them to cease watching, and 
Barclay. 8 having invited them to the castle where they 
About this time intelligence was brought to were sumptuously entertained by him, plieù 
'Montrose that Generall\Iiddleton had arrived with wine and spirits, and detained till such 
at Aberdeen with a force of 600 horse and 800 time as Lord :Middleton haù crossed the Spey 
foot. He now renewed his entreaties to Huntly with a large army of horse and foot, and pene- 
to join him immediately, that they might trated far into Moray, he disllÙssed his guests 
either reduce Inverness or march jointly upon with these jeering remarks-" Go, return to 
Aberdeen and attack 
Iiddleton; Huntly, how- YOur general :l\Iontrose, who will now have 
ever, refused to accede to Montrose's request. better work than he had at Selkirk." Gordon 
This refusal exasperated l\Iontrose to such a of Ruthven, however, contradicts this very im- 
degree that he resolved to have recourse to probable story, and attributes l\Iiddleton's 
fl)rce to compel compliance, as he could no unmolested crossing of the Spey to the negli- 
longer endure to see the authority of the gence of the troops who guarded the passage; 
sovereign, \yhose deputy he was, thus trampled asserting that Lord Lewis knew nothing of it 
upon and. despiserl. As he had already brought tilll\Iortimer, one of the captains in command 
over to his side the Earl of Seaforth, who had of the troops, appeared at Rothes to tell him 
induced the heads of some of the principa] that l\IidcUeton was on the other side of the 
clans to form a confederation for obtaining a Spey on his way to Inverness. l\Ioreover such 
national peace, he was fully in a condition to a statement carries its own condemnation upon 
have reduced Huntly to obedience. Montrose the face of it, for even supposing that l\Ion- 
having got a new commission, sent a copy of it trose's officers had acted the stupid part im- 
to Huntly, and, as governor and general of the puted to them, they would certainly not have 
royal ìorces, chargpd him to come without forgotten their duty so far as to order their 
delay, with his whole force to Inverness, and men to abandon their posts. 
there receive further orders. Huntlyappears It was in the month of May, 1646, tllat 
to have made preparations for complying with General :Middleton left Aberdeen at the head 
this order, but Middleton's sudden advance on of his army, on his way to Inverness. He left 
Inverness induced him to alter his purpose. 9 behind him in Aberdepn a regiment of horse, 
'\Vishart relates rather an incredible story and another of foot, for the protection of the 
respecting an alleged piece of treachery on the town, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
part of Lord Lewis Gordon on this occasion. Montgomery. Middleton made a rapid march, 
He states that, as 1\Iontrose had no reliance and arrived in the neighbourhood of Inverness 
on Huntly, and as he began now to think it on the 9th of May, driving before him the few 
high time to look more carefully to his own troops of horse which Montrose had stationed 
safety, lest Huntly's malice might at last carryon the Spey to watch his motions. On being 
him the length even to betray him, he sent warned of Middleton's approach, :l\Iontrose 
three troops of horse to the ford'S of the Spey drew his troops together, and took up a posi- 
to watch the motions of the enemy, with orders, tion at some distance from the town; but 
if they approached, to send him immediate having ascertained that 
[jùdleton was strong 
intimation of their movements. This body, it in cavalry, he hastily crossed the river Kess. 
IS saicl, occupied the most convenient stations, :Middleton, thereupon, despatched two regi- 
and watched with very great diligence for some ments of cavalry after him, who attacked his 
time, till Lord Lewis, who then kept the castle rear, cut off some of his men, and captured 
of Rothes, having contrived his scheme of two pieces of cannon and part of his baggage, 
villany, assured the officers who commanded l\Iontrose continued his retreat by Beatùy into 
the horse, that the enemy was very far distant, R0ss-shire, whither he was pursued by l\Iiddle- 
! I ton, who, however, suffered some loss in the 
P ursuit. As l\Iontrose's forces were far mferior, 
e Gordon's Continuation, p. 531. 
!I Britane's Distemper, p. 18
. in point of numbers, to those of :Middleton, he 
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avoidcd coming to an engagemeut, and as 
Seaforth's men, who had joined Montrose at 
Inverness, under their chief, began to desert 
him in great numbers, and as he cOlùd not 
depend on the population by which he was 
sUIToumled, Montrose turned to the right, aml 
passing by Lochness, marched through Strath- 
glass and Stratherrick to the banks of the 
Spey. l\Iiùdleton did not follow l\Iontrose, 
but went and laid siege to the castle of the 
Earl of Seaforth in the canonry of :Ross, whic1. 
he took after a siege of four days. He behaved 
towards the Countess of Seaforth, who waf: 
within the castle, with great politeness, and 
restored it to her after taking away the anunu- 
nition which it contained. 
The absence of l\Iidùleton f)'om Aberdcen 
afforded Huntly an opportunity of accomplish- 
ing the design which he formerly f'ntertained, 
till prevented by the approach of l\Iiddleton 
from the south, of taking Aberdeen, and ac- 
corrl.in
ly he ordered his men to march from 


Deeside to Inverury, where he appointed a 
general rendezvous to be held on the 10th of 
May. Colonel :Montgomery being aware of his 
motions, beat up his quarters the same night at 
Kinture with a party of horse, awl killed some 
of his men. nut Montgomery was repulsed by 
Lord Lewis Gordon, with some loss, and forcell 
to retire to Aberdeen. The marquis appeareù 
at the gates of Aberdeen at 12 o'clock on tho 
following aay, with a force of 1,500 Highland 
foot and 600 horse, and stormed it in three 
different places. The garrison defendeù them- 
selves with courage, aud twice repulscd the 
assailants, in which contest a part of the town 
was set on fire; but a fresh rcinforcement 
having entered the town, under Lord Aboyne. 
the attack was renewed, and l\Iontgomeryand 
his horse were forced to retire down to the 
edge of the river Dee, which they crossed by 
swimming. The covenanting foot, after taking 
refuge in the tolbooth and in the houses of the 
Earl Marischal and l\Ienzies of Pitfoddles, 


- 


craved quarter and. surrendered at discretion. ticularly of the name of Forbes; but they werfj 
Although the city of Aberdeen had done no- all released next day on their parole of honour 
thing to inf'ur HUlltly'S displeasure, he allowed not to serve against the king in future. Thcre 
his Highlanders to pillage it. About twenty were killed on the side of the Covcnanters, 
officers were taken prisoners, among whom Colollf>l 'ViUiam Forbes, Captain Lockhart, 
were Colonels Hurry, Dan-lay, and David son of Sir .J ames Lockhart of Lce, aud three 
Leighton; besides Sir 'Yilliam Forbes of C'aptains of foot, besidcs a numbcr of privates; 
Craigievar, and other country gf'ntlemell, par- but Huntly lost only about twenty men. 
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As Huntly's force was considerably reduced on the lOth of September, and the de1eat of 
by the return of the Highlanders, who had the royalists at Chester, on the 23d of the same 
accompanied him, to their own houses, 1",ith month, completed the ruin of the king's affairs. 
the booty which they had collected in Aber- Having shut himself up in Oxford, for the last 
deen, and, as he was apprehensive of the im- time, in 1.\ ovember following, Charles, after 
mediate return of l\Iiddleton from the north, the discovery of the secret treaty with the 
he remained but a short time in Aberdeen. Catholics of Ireland, which had been entered 
Marching up the north bank of the Dee, he into by the Earl of Glamorgan, endeavoured to 
encamped in Cromar; but the sudden appear- negotiate with the English parliament in the 
ance of :Middleton, who, on hearing of Huntly's expectation that if he could gain either the 
advance on Aberdeen, had retraced his steps presbyterians or independents oyer to his side, 
and re-crossed the Spey, made him retire into by fair promises, he would be enabled to get 
:\Iar. l\liddleton, after pursuing him for a the upper hand of both. 4 That negotiation, 
short distance, returned to Aberdeen, which however, not succeeding, another was set 
he found had suffered severely from Huntly's on foot, through the medium of l\Iontrevil, 
visit. the :French envoy, with the Scots army be- 
After an ineffectual attempt by .Montrose to fore Newark, the leaders of which offered 
obtain an interview with Huntly at the bog of an asylum to the king on certain condi- 
Gight, whither he had gone after l\Iidclleton's tions. At length Charles, undetermined as to 
return to Aberdeen, :l\Iontrose resolved to make the course he should pursue, on hearing of the 
a tour through the Highlands, in the hope that approach of the parliamentary army, under 
he would be able, by his personal presence, Fairfax, left Oxford at midnight, on the 27th 
and by promising suitable rewards, to induce of April, 1646, in the disguise of a seryant, 
the clans to rise in defence of their sovereign; accompanied by Mr. Ashburnham and Dr. 
but with the determination, in case of refusal, Hudson, a clergyman, and, after traversing 
to enforce obedience to his commands. This the neighbouring country, arrived at South- 
resolution was not taken by :Montrose, without well on the 5th of l\fay, where he was intro- 
the concurrence of some of his best friends, duced by l\Iontrevil to the Earl of Leven, the 
who promised to aid him by every means ill commander of the Scots army, and the officers 
their power, in carrying it into effect. In pur- of his staff. The arrival of the king seemed to 
suance of his design, 
Iontrose was just about surprise the officers very much, although it is 
setting out on his proposed journey, when, on generally supposed that they had been made 
the last llay of )Iay
 a messenger arrived with previously aware of his intentions by Hudson, 
I I a letter from the king, requesting him to dis- . who had preceded him, and they treated him 
band his forces, and to retire, himself, to with becoming respect, the commander tender- 
II France, where he would receive" further direc- ing his bare sword upon his knee;5 but when 
tions." After the disastrous battle of Naseby, Charles, who had retained Leven's sword, indi- 
which was fought on the 14th of June, 1644, cated his intention to take the command of the 
between the English royalists and the parlia- army, by giving orders to the guard, that crafty 
mentary forces, the campaign in England, on veteran unhesitatingly thus addressed him:- 
the part of the king, "presented little more "I am the older soldier, Sire, your majesty 
II than the last and feeble struggles of an expiring had better leave that office to me," 6 The king 
party." 3 The king had been enabled, in con- was, in fact, now a prisoner. As soon as the 
sequence of the recall of the horse, which had intelligence reached the capital, that the king 
reached X ottingham, on their way to Hereford, had retired to the Scots camp, the two parlia- 
uwler General David Leslie, after the battle of mentary factions united in accusing the Scots 
Kilsyth, to drive the parliamentary iufantry of perfidy, and sent a body of 5,000 horse to 
back from the siege of Hereford; but the sur- watch their motions; but the Scots being de- 
render of Bristol to the forces of the parliament, si1'oUS to ayoid hostilities, raised their camp 


3 Lingard, vol. vi. 1'. 53'\ !to. 
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before Newark, and hastily retired to N ew- 
castle, carrying the king along with them. 
On arriving at Newcastle, the king was 
waited upon by the Earls of Lanark and Cal- 
lander, and Lord TIalmerino, who paid their 
respects to him. As Callander was understood 
to be favourably inclined to the king, Lanark 
and Dalmerino were desirous to get rid of him, 
and accordingly they prevailed upon his majesty 
to send Callander back to Edinburgh with a 
letter, which they haù induced his majesty to 
write to the Committee of Estates, expressive of 
his desire to comply with the wishes of the 
Scots parliament, and containing instructions 
to them to order Montrose, Huntly, and Sir 

 \lexander :Macdonald to disband their forces. 
And it was also at the desire of these two 
noblemen that the king wrote the letter to 
Montrose already referred to. 
After Montrose had read this letter he was 
filled with deep amazement and concern. All 
those visionary schemes for accomplishing the 
great object of his ambition, which a few minutes 
hefore had floated in his vivid imagination, were 
now dispelled. He was now placed in one 
of the most painful and difficult situations it 
is possible to conceive. He had. no doubt that 
the letter had been extorted from the king, yet 
he considererl that it would neither be prudent 
nor safe for him to risk the responsibiJity of 
rlisobeying the king's orders. Besides, were 
he to attempt to act contrary to these instruc- 
tions, he might thereby compromise the safety 
of the king, as his enemies would find it no 
rlifficult affair to convince the army that l\fon- 
trose was acting according to private instruc- 
tions from the king himself. On the other 
hand, by instantly disbanding his army, Mon- 
trose considered that he would leave the royal- 
ists, and all those friends who had shared. his 
dangers, to the mercy of their enemies. In 
this dilemma, he determined to convene a 
general meeting of all the principal royalists, 
to consult as tc how he shoulJ act-a resolu- 
tion which showed his good sense, and kind 
anò just fceling towards those who had been 
induced by his means to risk thcir lives and 
fortunes in the cause of the king. N otwith- 
standing the many slights which had been put 
upon him by the Marquis of Huntly, l\fontrose, 
anxious to preserve a good unùerstanding with 


him, sent Sir J Ohll Hurry and Sir John Innes 
to HuntIy, to invite him to attend the proposed 
meeting, and that there might be no appearance 
of dictation on the part of Montrose, the time 
and place of meeting was left to Huntly's own 
choice. But this nobleman answered that he 
himself had received orders similar to those 
sent to Montrose, which he was resclved to 
obey immediately, and, therefore, he declined 
to attend any meeting on the suhject. 
In this situation of matters, l\Iontrose con- 
sidered that his best and wisest course woul,l 
be to keep his army together till he shouhl 
receive another communication from the king, 
in answer to a letter which he sent by a messen- 
ger of his own, in which he begged his majesty 
to acquaint him with the real situation of 
matters, whether he considered his person safe 
in the hands of the Covenanters, and if he 
could be of any farther service to him. Mon- 
trose begged also to be informed by the king, 
if he persevered in his resolut.ion to disband 
an army which had. fought so bravely in his 
defence, and that at a time when his enemies, 
in both kingdoms, were still under arms; and 
if so, he wisheÇl to be instructed by his majesty 
as to the course he should pursue, for the pro- 
tection and security of the lives and fortunes 
of those brave men, who had encountered so 
many dangers, and had spent their blood in 
his defence, as he could not endure the idea of 
leaving such loyal subjects to the mercy of 
their enemies. 7 The king returned an answers 
to this letter, by the former messenger, Ker, in 
which he assured him that he no less esteemed 
his willingness to lay down arms at his com- 
mand, "for a gallant and real expression" of 
his zeal and affection to his service than any 
of his former actions; but he hoped that :ßIon- 
trose had not such a mean opinion of him, that 
for any particl.Ùar or worldly respects he wotùd 
suffer him (Montrose) to be ruined,-that his 
only reason for sending l\Iontrose out of the 
country was that he might return with greater 
glory, and, in the meantime, to have as hon- 
ourable an employment as he (the king) could 
confer upon him,-that Ker would tell him 
the care he had of all Montrose's friends, and 
his own, to whom, although he could not 


7 Wishart, p. 262. 
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promise such conditions as he would have 
wished, yet theÿ would be such, all things 
considered, as '" ere most fit for them to accept. 
"'Vherefore," continues his majesty, "I renew 
my former directions, of laying down arms, 
unto you, desiring you to let Huntly, Crawford, 
Airly, Seaforth, and Ogilvy, know, that want 
of time hath made me now omit to reiterate 
my former commands unto you, intending that 
this shall serve for all; assuring them, and all 
the rest of my friends, that, whensoever God 
shall enable me, they shall reap the fruits of 
their loyalty and affection to my service." 
These' conditions,' which consisted of seyeral 
articles, and in the drawing up of which the 
king probably had no concern, were far from 
satisfactory to :Montrose, who refused to accede 
to them. He even refused to treat with the 
Covenanters, and sent back the messenger 
to the king to notify to him, that as he had 
acted und8r his majesty's commission, he would 
admit of no conditions for laying down his 
arms, or disbamling his army, which did not 
come directly from the king himself; but that 
if his majesty imposed conditions upon him, 
he would accept of them with the most implicit 
submission. The king, who had no alternative 
but to adopt these conditions as his own, put 
his name to them and sent back the messenger 
with them, with fresh instructions to :Montrose 
to dishand his army forthwith under the pain 
of high treason. Besides Ker, the king 
despatched another trusty messenger to :1Ion- 
trose with a private letter 9 urging him to 
accept of the conditions offered, as in the event 
of his refusal to break up his army, his majesty 
might be placed "in a very sad condition," 
such as he would rather leave l\Iontrose to 
guess at than seek himself to express. From 
this expression, it would appear that Charles 
already began to entertain some apprehensions 
ahout his personal safety. These commands 
of the king were too peremptory to be any 
longer withstood, and as :Montrose had been 
informed that several of the leading royalists, 
particularly the Marquis of Huntly, Lord 
Aboyne, and the Earl of Seaforth, were negoti- 
ating with the Estates in their own behalf, and 
that Huntly and Aboyne had even offered to 
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compell\f ontrose to lay down his arms in com- 
pliance with the orders of the king, he imme- 
diately resolved to disband his army. 
As Middleton had been intrusted by the 
Committee of Estates with ample powers to 
negotiate with the royalists, and to see the 
conditions offered to l\Iontrose implemented 
by him in case of acceptance, a cessation of 
arms was agreed upon between Montrose and 
:1Iiddleton; and in order to discuss the condi- 
tions, a conference was held between them on 
the 22d day of July, on a meadow, near the 
river Isla, in Angus, where they" conferred 
for the. space of two hours, there being none 
near them but one man for each of them to 
hold his horse."l The conditions agreed upon 
were these, that with the exception of l\Ion- 
trose himself, the Earl of Crawford, Sir Alex- 
ander l\Iac, donalcl and Sir John Hurry, aU 
those who had taken up arms against the 
Covenanters would be pardoned on making 
their submission, and that Montrose, Crawford, 
Hurry, and Graham of Gorthy, should trans- 
port themselves beyond seas, before the last 
day of August, in a ship to be provided by the 
Estates. This arrangement was ratified by tlw 
committee of Estates, but the committee of the 
kirk exclaimed against it, and petitioned the 
Committee of Estates not to sanction it. 
Preparatory to disbanding his army, :1Ion- 
trose appointerl it to rendezvous at Rattray, in 
the neigh bourhood of Coupar-Angus, at which 
place, on the 30th of July, he discharged his 
men, after addressing them with feeling and 
animation. After giving them due praise for 
their faithful services and good behaviour, he 
told them his orders, and bade them farewell, an 
event no less sorrowful to the whole army than 
to himself; and, notwithstanding that he used 
his utmost endeavours to raise their drooping 
spirits, and encourage them with the flattering 
prospect of a speedy and desirable peace, and 
assured them that he contributed to the king's 
safety and interest by his present ready su1- 
mission, no less than he had formerly done 
by his military attempts; yet they concluded, 
that a period was that day put to the king's 
authority, which would expire with the disso- 
lution of their army, for disbanding which, 


. 
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they were all convinced the orders had been 
extorted from the king, or granted by hinl on 
purpose to evite a greater and more immediate 

vil. And, upon whatewr favourable condi- 
Lions their own safety might be provided 
for, yet they lamented their fate, and would 
much rather have undergone the greatest fatigue 
and hardships than be obliged to remain inac- 
ti ve and idle spectators of the miseries and 
calamities befalling their dearest sovereign. 
Neither were their generous souls a little con- 
cerned for the Ull\\Torthyand disf:,Taceful opin- 
ion which foreign nations and after ages could 
not fail to conceive of the Scots, as universally 
dipt in rebellion, and guilty of defection from 
the best of kings. Their sorrow was likewise 
considerably augmented by the thoughts of 
being separatell from their brave and success- 
ful general, who was now obliged to enter 
into a kind of banishment, to the irreparable 
loss of the king, the country, themselves, and 
all good. men, at a time when they never had 
greater occasion for his services: And falling 
down upon their knees, with tears in their 
eyes, they obtested him, that seeing the king's 
safet.y and interest required his immediate 
departure from the kingdom, he would take 
them along with him to whatever corner of the 
world he would retire, professing their readi- 
ness to live, to fight, nay, if it so please Gotl, 
even to die under his command. And not a 
few of them had privately determined, thougll 
at the evide'nt risk of their lives and fortunes, 
to follow him without his knowledge, and 
even against his inclination, and to offer him 
their service in a fore'ign land, which they 
could not any longer afford him in their own 
distressed native country." 2 
Such is the account of the affecting farewell 
between :Montrose and the few remaining brave 
and adventurous men who had shared with 
him all the dangers and vicissitudes of the 
battle-field, as related by a warm partisan of 
fallen royalty; yet there is no reason for sup- 
posing that he has given an exaggerated view 
of the feelings of the warlike and devoted band 
at parting, under existing circumstances, with 
their beloved commander who had so often led 
them to vi
tory, and whose banishment from 
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his native country they regarded 3S the death- 
blow to their hopes. 
Upon the dissolution of 
Iontrose's army, 
the Scots officers and soldiers retired to their 
homes, and the Irish troops marched west- 
ward into Argyle, whence they embarked 
for their own country, being accompanie<l 
thither by the Earl of Crawford, who from 
thence went to Spain. Montrose, along with 
the few friends who were to follow him abroad, 
took up his abode at his seat of Old Mon- 
trose, there to wait the arrival of the vessel 
destined to convey them to the continent. 
The day fixed for l\Iontrose's departure was 
the 1st of September, and he waited with 
impatience for the arrival of the expected 
vessel; but as the month of August was fast 
expiring without such vessel making its appear- 
ance, or any apparent preparation for the 
voyage, )Iontrose's friends applied to the com- 
mittee of the Estates for a prorogation of the 
day stipulated for his departure, but they could 
obtain no satisfactory answer. 
At length, on the last day of August, a vessel 
for the reception of the marquis entered the 
harbour of :Montrose, in which he proposed 
immediately to emlmrk, but he was told by the 
shipmaster, " a violent and rigid Covenanter," 
that he meant to careen his vessel before going 
to sea, an operation which would occupy a few 
days. In the course of conversation, the ship- 
maRter bluntly stated to his intended passen- 
gers, that he had received express instructionR 
to land them at certain ports. The behaviour I 
of the captain, joined to the information he 
had communicated, and the fact that several 
English ships of war had bee,u. seen for several 
days off the coast, as if watching his embarka- 
tion and departul'B, created a strong suspicion 
in Montrose's mind that a plan had been laid 
for capturing him, and induced him to consult 
his own safety and that of his friends, by seek- 
ing another way of leaving the kingdom. The' 
anxiety of 
rontrose and his followers was I 
speedily relieved by the arrival of intelligence, I 
that a small vessel belonging to RergPll, in 
Norway, had been found in the neighbouring 
harbour of Stonehaven; and that the master 
had engaged, on being promised a handsome I 
freight, to be in readiness, on an appointed day, 
to sail with such passengers as sholùd appear. 
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Accordingly, after sending off Sir John the 
Iarquis of Huntly could raise in the n0rth. 
Hurry, John Drummond of Balloch, Graham In pursuance of this design, his majesty, aòout 
of Gorthy, Dr. 'Yishart, and a few other friends the midille of December, sent Robert Leslie, 
by land to Stonehaven, on the 3d of September brother of General David Leslie, with letters 
1646, he himself left the harbour of )Iontrose and a private commission to Huntly, by which 
in a small boat, disguised as the servant of he was informed of his majesty's intentions, 
James 'Yood, a clergyman, who accompanied and Huntly was, therefore, desired to levy 
him; anrl the same evening went safely on what forces he could, and have them in readi- 
board the vpssel, into which his friends had ness to take the field on his arrival in the 
embarked, and setting sail with a fair wind, north. On receipt of his majesty's commands, 
arrived in a few days at Bergen, in X orway, Huntly began to raise forces, and having col- 
where he received a friendly welcome from lected them at Banff, fortified the town, and 
Thomas Gray, a 8cotsman, the governor of the there awaited the king's arrival. 5 But the 
castle of Bergen. 3 king was prevented from putting his plan into 
It is beyond the province of this history to execution by a premature discovery, and was 
give a detailed account of the transactions thenceforth much more strictly guarded. 
which took place between the Scotch and Eng- 
.\fter the delivery of the king to the Eng- 
lish concerning the disbanding of the Scottish lish, on the 28
h of January, 1647, the Scots 
army and the delivery of the king to the army returned to Scotland. It was thereupon 
English parliament. Although the Scotch are remodelled and reduced, by order of the parlia- 
certainly not free from blame for havillf! ment, to 6,000 foot, and 1.200 horse; a force 
betrayed their king, after he hall cast himself which was considered sufficient not only to 
upon their loyalty and mercy, still it must bf' keep the royalists in awe, but also to reduce 
remembererl, in extenuation, that the king wal' the 
[arquis of Huntly and Sir Alexander 
merely playing a game, that his giving himself 
Iacdonald, who were still at the head of some 
up to the Scotch army was his last desperate men. The dispersion, therefore, of the forces 
move, and that he woulll not have had the under these two commanders became the 
least scruple in outwitting, rleceiving, anrl even immediate object of the parliament. An at- 
destroying his protectors. In :-:ieptember, 1646, tempt had been made in the month of January, 
an agreement was come to between the Scotch by a division of the covenanting army stationell 
commissioners and the English parliament, that in Aberdeenshire, under the command of "Major 
the army sholùd be disbanded, on the latter Bickerton, to surprise the Marquis of Huntly 
paying 1:400,000 as payment in flill of the at Banff, but it had been obliged to retire with 
arrears of pay due to the army for its services. loss; amI Huntly continued to remain in his 
There was no mention then made of the delivery position till the month of April, when, on the 
of the king, and a candid examination of the approach of General David Leslie with a con- 
evidence on both sirles proves that the one sid.erable force, he fled with a few friends to 
transaction was 'luite independent of the other. the mountains of Lochaber for shelter. Leslie 
"That fanaticism and self-interest had steeled thereupon reduced the castles belonging to tho 
the breasts of the Covenanters against the more marquis. He first took that of Strathbogie, 
generous impulses of loyalty and compassion, and sent the commander thereof, the laird 
may, indeed, be granted; but more than this of N ewton-Gorrlon, to Edinnurgh; then the 
cannot be legitimately inff'rred from any proof castle of Lesmore; and lastly, the Dog of 
furnished by history."" Gicht, or Gordon castle, the commander of 
'Vhile the negotiations for the delivery of I which, James Gordon of Letterfurie, a
d his 
the king were pending, Charlf's, who seems to brother, Thomas Gordon of Clastirim, and 
have been fully aware of them, meditated thf' other gentlemen of the name of Gordon, were 
df'sign of escaping from the Scots army, anrl sent to Edinburgh as prisoners. Leslie next 
putting himself at the head of such forces a-- took th{! i
le of Lochtanucr, in Aboyne, which 
· "';,hart. · I,inga"!, yo!. yi. I ' Go"lon', Contimwtion, I'. 53". 
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had been fortified by Huntly,6 Quarter was 
given to the men who garrisoned those different 
strengths, with the exception of the Irish and 
deserters, who were hanged immediately on 
their capture. ï 
Having taken these diíferent places, Leslie, 
in quest of the marquis, next marched into 
Badenoch, where he captured the castle of 
Ruthven. Thence he proceeded into Lochaber, 
and took the fortress of lnverlochy. Huntly 
(lisbanded his forces in Badenoch, reserving 
only a few as a body-guard for himself and his 
son; "showing them that he was resolved to 
live an outlaw till provident heaven shotùd be 
pleased to change the king's fortune, upon 
whose commandments his life and fortune 
should always depend." 8 The covenanting 
general, thereupon, marched to the south with 
a part of his forces, leaving the remainder in 
the north, under the command of l\Iiddleton, 
and encamped in Strathallan, he himself taking 
up his head-quarters in Dunblane. Here he 
remained till the middle of )[ay, when he was 
joined by the l\Iarquis of Argyle, anù ordered 
to advance into that nobleman's country to 
drive out Sir Alexander :Macdonald. Accord- 
ingly, he set out on the 17th of l\Iay, and 
arrived at Inverary on the 21st. Sir Alexander 
Macdonald was at this time in Kintyre, with 
a force of about 1,400 foot and two troops of 
horse, which would have been fully sufficient 
to check Leslie, but he sl;)ems not to have been 
aware of the advance of the latter, and had 
taken no precautions to guard the passes lead- 
ing into the peninsula, which might have been 
successfully defenlled by a handful of men 
against a considerable force. Having secure(l 
these difficult passes, Leslie advanced into 
Kint,yre, and after skirmishing the whole of 
the 25th of May with Macdonald, forced him 
to retire. After throwing 300 men into a for- 
tress on the top of the hill of Dunaverty, and in 
which "there was not a drop of water but what 
fell from theclo
ds," 9 :\Iacdonald, on the follow- 
ing day, embarked his troops in boats provided 
for the occasion, and passeù over into Islay. 
Leslie, thereupon, laid siege to the castle of 
Dunaverty, which was well defended; but the 


6 Gordon's Cuntinuation, p. 53i 7 Gnthry. I 
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assailants having carried a trench at the bottom 
of the hill which gave the garrison the com- 
mand of water, and in the storming of which 
the besieged lost 40 nwn, the latter craved a 
parley, in consequence of which Sir James 
Turner, Leslie's adjutant-general, was sent to 
confer with the garrison on the terms of sur- 
render. Leslie would not grant "any other 
conditions than that they should yield on dis- 
cretion or mercy. And it seemed strange to 
me," continues Sir James Turner, "to he
r the 
lieutenant-general's nice distinction, that they 
should yield themselves to the kingdom's 
mercy, and not to his. At length they did so, 
and after they had come out of the castle, they 
were put to the sword, every mother's son, 
except one )'otmg man, l\Iaccoul, whose life I 
begged to be sent to "France, with 100 fellows 
which we had smoked out of a cave, as they 
do foxes, who were given to Captain Campbell, 
the c})ancellor's brother." 1 This atrocious act 
was perpetrated at the instigation of J Ollll Nave 
or X eaves, "a bloody preacher," 2 but, accord- 
ing to '\Y odrow, an "exeellent man," who 
would not be satisfied with less than the blood 
of the prisoners. As the account given by Sir 
James Turner, an eye-witness of this infamous 
transaction, is curious, no apology is necessary 
for inserting it. " Here it will be fit to make 
a stop, till this cruel action be call vasseò.. 
First, the lieutenant-general was two days 
irresolute what to do. The l\Iarquis of Argyle 
was accused at his arraignment of this murder, 
and I was examined as a witness. I declared, 
which was true, that I n8ver heard him advise 
the lieutenant-general to it. "That hé did in 
private I know not. Secondly, Argyle was 
but a colonel then, and he had no power to do 
it of himself Thirdly, though he had advised 
him to it, it was no capital crime; for counsel 
is no command. Fotu'thl
', I have several 
times spoke to the lieutenant-general to save 
these men's lives, and he always assented to it, 
and I know of himself he was tmwilling to shed 
their blood. Fifthly, l\Ir. John K ave (who 
was appointed by the commission of the kirk 
to wait on him as his chaplain) never ceased 
to tempt him to that bloodshed, yea, and 
threatened him with the curses befell Saul for 
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sparing the Amalekites, for with them his 
theology taught him to compare the Dunaverty 
men. And I verily believe that this prevailed 
most with David Leslie, who looked upon 
Kave as the representative of the kirk of Scot- 
land." The fact of Sir James and David 
Leslie's repugnance to shed the blood of those 
tlefenceless mon is fully corroborated by Bishop 
Guthry, on the authority of many persons who 
were present, who says that while the butchery 
was going on, and while Leslie, Argyle, &one! 
Neaves were walking over the ancles i
 blood, 
Leslie turned out and thus addressed the latter: 
-" Xow, )Ir. John, have you not once got 
your fill of blood 1" The sufferers on this occa- 
sion were partly Irish, and partly belonging to 
the clan Dougal or Coull, to the castle of whose 
chief, in Lorne, Colonel Rohert )Iontgomerie 
now laid siege, while Leslie himself, with a 
part of his forces, left Kintyre for IslaJ'" in 
pursuit of Macdonald. 
On landing in Islay, Leslie found that 
Iac- 
donald had fled to Ireland, and had left 
Colkittoch, his father, in the castle of Dun- 
niveg, with a force of 200 men to defend the 
island against the superior power of Leslie. 
The reslùt turned óut as might have been 
anticipated. Although the garrison made a 
brave resistance, yet, being wholly without 
\vater, they found themsolves unable to resist, 
and offered to capitulate on certain conditions. 
These were, that the officers should be entitled 
to go where they pleased, and that the privates 
should be sent to France. These conditions 
were agreed to, and were punctually fulfilled. 
Old Colkittoch had, however, the misfortune 
not to be included in this capitulation, for, 
hefore the castle had surrendered," the old 
man, CoIl," says Sir James Turner, "coming 
foolishly out of the house, where he was 
governor, on som
 parole or other,3 to speak 
with his old friend, the captain of Dunstaffnage 
castle, was surprIsed, and made prisoner, not 
without some stain to the lieutenant-general's 
honour. He was afterwards hanged by a jury 
of Argyle's sheriff-depute, one George Campbell, 
from whose scntence few are said to have 
escaped that kind of death." 


3 Spalding says that Col Kittoch came out of the 
castle to treat for a surrender on an assurance of per- 
sonal safet 
 


Leaving Islay, Leslie" boated over to Jura. 
a horrible isle," says Sir James Turner, "and 8 
habitation fit for deer and wild beasts; and so 
from isle to isle," continues he, "till he came to 
:\Iull, which is one of the best of the Hebrides. 
Here l\Iaclaine sayed his lands, with the loss 
of his reputation, if he ever had any. He gave 
up his strong castles to Leslie, gave his eldest 
son for hostage of his fidelity, and, which 
was unchristian baseness in the lowest degree, 
he delivered up fourtpen prettie Irishmen, who 
had been all along faithful to him, to the lieu- 
tenant-general, who immediately caused hang 
them all. It was not well done to demand 
them from )faclaine, but inexcusablie ill done 
in him to betray them. Here I cannot forget 
one Donald Campbell, fleshed in blood from his 
very infancie, who with all imaginable violence 
pressed that the whole clan l\laclaine s
ould 
be put to the edge of the sword; nor could he 
be commanded to forbear his bloody suit by 
the lieutenant-general and two major-generals; 
and with some difficulty was he commanded 
silence by his chief, the :Marquis of Argyle. 
For my part, I said nothing, for imleed I did 
not care though he had prevailed in his suit, 
the delivery of the Irish had so irritated me 
against that whole clan and name." 
'Yhile Leslie was thus subduing the lIe brides, 

fiddleton was occupied in pursuing the l\Iar- 
quis of Huntly through Glenmoriston, Bade- 
noch, and other places. Huntly was at length 
capturerl by Lieutenant-Colonel l\fenzies, in 
Strathdon, in December, 1647. Having re- 
ceived intelligence of the place of the marquis's 
retreat, Menzies came to Dalnabo with a select 
hody of horse, consisting of three troops, about 
midnight, and immediately entered the house 
just as Huntly was going to bed. The marquis 
was attended by only ten gentlemen and ser- 
vants, as a sort of body-guard, who notwith- 
standing the great disparity of num hers, made 
a brave attempt to protect the marquis, in 
which six of tlwm were killed and the rest 
mortally wounded, among whom was John 
Grant, th
 landlord. On hearing that the 
marquis had been taken prisoner, the whole of 
his vassals in the neighbourhood, to the num- 
ber of between 400 and 500, with Grant of 
Carroll at their head, flew to arms to rescue 
him. Lieutenant-Colonel l\Ienzies thereupon 
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carried the marquis to the castle of Dlairfindie, I 
in Glenlivet, about four miles from Dalllabo, 
,,-here the latter received a notice from Grant 

nd his party hy the wife of Gordon of 
'Iunmore, that they had solemnly sworn 
either to rescue him or die to a man, and 
they requested him to give them such orders 
to carry their plan into effect as he might judge 
proper. But the marquis dissuaded his people 
from the intended attempt, and returned for 
answer that, now almost worn out with grief 
and fatigue, he could no longer live in hills 
and dens; and hoped that his enemies would 
l1(\t drive things to the worst; but, if such was 
the will of heaven, he could not outlive the 
sad fate he foresaw his royal master was likely 
to undergo; and be the event as it would, he 
doubted not but the just providence of God 
would restore the royal family, amI his own 
along with it. 4 
Besides the gentlemen and servants about 
Huntly's person, there were some Irish who! 
were quartered in the offices about Dalnabo. 
 
These were carried prisoners by l\Ienzies to I 
Strathbogie, where :Middleton then was, who I 
ordered them aU to be shot. In consequence 
of an order from the comm.ittee of Estates at 
Edinburgh, Menzies carried the marquis under 
a strong guard of horse to Leith, where, after 
l,eing kept two days, he was delivered up to 
the magistrates, and incarcerated in the jail of 
the city. The committee had previously de- 
hated the question whether the marquis should 
be immediately executed or reprieved till the 
meeting of parliament, but although the Argyle 
faction, notwithstanding the Marquis of Argyle 
withdrew before the vote was taken, a.nd the 
committee of the church did every thing in 
their power to procure the immediate execution 
of the Illarq uis, his life was spared till the 
meeting of the parliament by a majority of one 
vote. ô The Earl of Aboyne and Lord Lewis 
Gordon had the good fortune to escape to the 
continent, The first went to France, where 
)Ie shortly thereafter died-the second took 
refuge in Holland. A reward of æl,OOO ster- 
ling had been promised to any person who 
shotùd apprchend Huntly, which sum waSt 


"_ Gordon's History of the Pmnily of Gordon, vol. ii. 
p. :146. 
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Second Marquis of Runtly. -1<'rolO a I'are priht in t1,e 
coBection of W. F. \\ atson, E<;q., Edinburgh. 


,hùy paid to l\Ienzies by the Committee 01 
Estates. ß 
There appears to be no doubt that Argyk 
was highly gratified at the capture of Huntly. 
It is related by SpaMing, that taking advan- 
tage of Runtly's situation, Argyle bought up 
all the comprisings on his lands, and that 
he caused summon at the market-cross of 
Aberdeen by sOlmd of trumpet, aU Runtly's 
wadsetters and creditors to appear at Edinburgh 
in the month of 
Iarch following Huntly's 
imprisonment, calling on them to produce theÏI 
securities before the lords of session, with 
certification that if they did not appear, their 
securities were to be declared mùl and void. 
Some of Runtly's creditors solù their claims to 

\..rgyle, and having thus bought up all the 
rights he could obtain upon Huntly's estate at 
a small or nominal value, under the pretence 
that he was acting for the benefit of his nephew, 
Lord Gordon, he granted bonùs for the amount 
which, a.ccording to Spalding, he never paid. 


6 f'ee the Act of Sederunt of the committee in the 
appendix to Gordon's lIistory of the family of Gordon 
vol. ii. p. 5:3ï. 
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In this way did Ârgyle possess himself of the people, and instead of raising 40,000 men, 
marquis's estates, which he continued to enjoy he found, to his great mortification, that, at 
upwards of twelve years j viz., from 1648, till the utmost, he could, after upwards of three 
the "restoration of Charles II. in 1660. months' labour, only bring about 15,000 men 
'Yhen the king, who was then a prisoner in into the field, and that not until several insur- 
Carisbrook castle, heard of the capture of rections in England, in favour of the king, had 
Huntly, he wrote a letter to the Earl of Lan- been suppressed. 
ark, tllPn in London, earnestly urging him to It was the misfortune of Hamilton that with 
do all in his power in behalf of the Marquis. every disposition to serve the cause of his 
The earl, however, either from unwillingness royal master, he had neither the capacity to 
or inability, appears to have paid no attention conceive, nor the resolution to adopt bold and 
to this letter. decisive measures equal to the emergency of 
Shortly before the capture of the Marquis of 'the times. Like the king, he attempted 
Huntly, John Gordon of Innermarkie, Gordon, to act the part of the cunning politician, but 
younger of N e\\rton-Gordon, and the laird of was wholly unfitted for the performance of 
Harthill, three of his chief friends, had been such a character. Had he had the address to 
taken prisoners by Major-General Middleton, separate old Leslie and his nephew from the 
and sent to Edinburgh, where they were im- party of Argyle, by placing the direction of 
prisoned. The two latter were condemned to military affairs in their hands, he might have 
die by the Committee of Estates, and although succeeded in raising a force sufficient to cope 
their friends procured a remission of the sen- with the parliamentary army of England; bnt 
tence from the king, they were, notwithstand- he had the weakness, after both these generals 
ing, both beheaded at the market-cross of had joined the kirk in its remonstrance to the 
Edinburgh. parliament that nothing shonld be done with- 
'Vhile the hopes of the royalists, both in out the consent of the committee of the general 
England and Scotland, seemed to be almost assembly, to get himself appointed commander- 
extinguished, a ray of light, about this time, in-chief of the army, a measure which could 
darted through the dark gloom of the political not fail to disgust these hardy veterans. He 
horizon, which they fondly imagined was the failed in an attempt to conciliate the Marquis 
harbinger of a new and, for them, a better of Argyle, who did all in his power to thwart 
order of things j but all their expectations Hamilton's designs. Argyle went to Fife and 
were destined to end in bitter disappointment. induced the gentry of that county not only to 
The Duke of Hamilton, who had lately formed oppose the levies, but to hold themselves in 
an association to release the king from his reaùiness to rise on the other side when called 
captivity, which went under the name of the upon. He was not so successful in Stirling- 
" Engagement," prevailed upon the parliament, shire, none of the gentlemen of that county 
which met in March, 1648, to appoint a com- concurring in his views except the laird of 
m.ittee of danger, and to consent to a levy Buchanan, Sir 'Yilliam Bruce of SterulOuse, 
or 40,000 men. The bulk of the English and a few persons of inferior note j but in 
poplùation, with the exception of the army, Dumbartonshire he succeeded to the utmost 
had grown quite dissatisfied with the state of of his wishes. Mter attending a meeting with 
matters. Their eyes were now directed towards the Lord Chancellor, (Loudon,) the Earls of 
Scotland, and the news of the Scots' levy made Cassilis and Eglinton, and David Dick and 
them indulge a hope that they wOlùd soon be other ministers, at Eglinton's house, on the 
enabled, by the aid of the Scots auxiliaries, to 29th of :May, Argyle went home to raise his 
throw off the military yoke, and restore the own people. 
king on conditions favourable to liberty. But Several instances of opposition to the levy 
Hamilton, being thwarted by Argyle and his took place; but the most formidable one, and 
part)T, had it not in his power to take advantage the only one worthy of notice, was in Ayrshire, 
of the favourable disposition of the English whcre a body of armed insurgents, to the 
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number of 800 horse and 1,200 foot according 
to one writer/ and 500 horse and 2,000 foot 
according to another,8 headed by several minis- 
ters, assembled at :Mauchline; but they were 
defeated and dispersed, on the 10th of June, 
by :Middleton, who had been appointed lieu- 
tenant-general of horse, with the loss of 80 
men. 
There are no data by which to ascertain the 
number of men raised in the Highlands for 
Hamilton's army; but it must necessarily have 
been very inconsiderable. Not a single man 
was of course raised in Argyleshire, and scarcely 
any in the adjoining part of Inverness-shire, 
to which the influence or power of Argyle 
extended. The Earl of Sutherland, who had 
been appointed a colonel of foot in his own 
division, declined the office, and Lord Reay 
was so disgusted with "Duke Hamilton's 
failure," that he took shipping at Thurso in 
the month of July, and went to Norway, 9 
where he was appointed governor of Bergen, 
and received the colonelcy of a regiment from 
the King of Denmark, whom he had formerly 
served. The only individual who could have 
benefitted the royal cause in the north was the 
:Marquis of Huntly, but by a strange fatality 
the Duke of Hamilton, who could have easily 
procured an order from the parliament for his 
liberation from prison, allowed him to continue 
there, and merely contented himself with 
obtaining a warrant for changing the marquis's 
place of confinement from the jail to the castle 
of Edinburgh. 
In consequence of the many difficulties 
which occurred in collecting his troops, and 
providing the necessary mate1'Íél for the use of 
the army, the duke was not able to begin his 
march till the 8th of July, on which day he 
put his army in motion towards the borders. 
His force, which amounted to about 10,000 
foot and 4,000 horse, was composed of raw 
and undisciplined levies, and he had not a 
single field-piece. He entered England by the 
western border, where he was met by Sir 
)Iarmaduke Langdale and a body of 4,000 
l)rave cavaliers, all devotedly attached to the 
king. At this time Lambert, the parliamentary 
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general, had invested Carlisle, and Hamilton 
was induced by the English royalists, contrary 
to his own views, to march upon Carlisle, and 
force Lamhert to raise the siege. That general, 
who had received orders from Cromwell not to 
engage the Scots till he sholùd join him, accord- 
ingly retired, and Carlisle was delivered up 
next day to Hamilton by the English royalists, 
who also put him in posses?ion of Berwick. 
It is unnecessary to enter into details con- 
cerning this mismanaged and unfortunate 
expedition, the result of wl1Ìch is well known 
to every reader of English history. Sir 
Iar- 
maduke Langdale was defeated by Cromwell 
at Preston on the 17th of August, and on 
entering the town after the defeat, was morti- 
fied to find that his Scotch allies had aban- 
(loned it. I.angdale having now no alternative 
but flight, disbanded his infantry, and along 
with his cavalry and Hamilton, who, refusing 
to follow the example of his army, had re- 
mained in the town, swam across the Ribble. 
The Scotch army retired during the night 
towards ",Vigan, where it was joined by the 
duke next morning, but so reduced in spirits 
and weakened by desertion as to be quite 
unable to make any resistance b the victorious 
troops of Cromwell, who pressed hard upon 
them. The foot, under the command of 
Baillie, continued to retreat during the day, 
but were overtaken at ",Yarrington, and, being 
unable either to proceed or to resist, sur- 
rendered. The number whieh capitulated 
amounted to about 3,000. Upwards of 6,000 
had previously been captured by the country 
people, and the few who had the good fortune 
to escape joined Munro and returned to Seot- 
land. These prisoners were sold as slaves, and 
sent to the plantations. 
The duke, abandoning Baillie to his fate, 
carried off the whole eavalry; hut he had not 
proceeded far when his rear was attacked by 
the parliamentary army. :l\Iiddleton made a 
gallant defence, and was taken prisoner; but 
the duke eseaped, and fled to Uttoxeter, fol- 
lowed by his horse, where he surrendered 
himself to General Lambert and Lord Grey of 
Groby, who sent him prisoner to '\Vindsor. 
The Earl of Callander, having effected his 
I (>scape, went over to Holland, disgusted at the 
conduct of the duke. 
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As soon as the news of the defeat of Hamil- , sideraùle bOllies of men might not have beeI1 
ton reached 
cotland, the Covenanters of the I expectcd. 


west began to bestir thcmselves, anll a party 
of them, under the command of Robert Mont- 
gomery, son of the Earl of Eglillton, attacked 
a troop of Lanark's horse, quartercd in Ayr- 
shire, killed some and routed the rest. The 
Committee of Estates, apprehcnf:Ïve that the 
3pirit of insurrection would speedily spreatl, 
immediately ordered out aU the fencible men 
in the kingdom to put down the rising in the 
west. A difference, however, arose in the 
committee in the choice of a commander. 
The Earl of I.anark and the Earl l\farischal 
were proposed by their respective friend::!. 
Lanark's chief opponcnt was the Earl of Rox- 
hurgh, who, (says '\Yishart,) "in a grave and 
modest speech, earnestly entreated him, for the 
sakc of their dear sovereign and their distressed 
country, not to insist in dem<"tllding that dig- 
nity, which was extremely unseasonahle and 
ill-judged at that time."l Roxburgh's remon- 
strance had no effect upon Lanark, who, on a 
votc bcing taken, was found to have the ma- 
jority, and so anxious was he to obtain the 
command of the army that he actually voted 
for himself. 2 He had evcn the indiscretion to 
declare, that he would not permit any other 
person to command in his brother's absence. 
This rash and imprn<lent behaviour on the part 
of Lanark so exasperatc(l Hoxburgh and his 
friclllls, who justly drea(lc(l the utter ruin of 
the king's affairs, that they henceforth with- 
'drew altogether from puùlic affairs. 
.Aß soon as Lanark had heen appointed to 
the commawl of the new If'vy, he set about 
raising it with f:,'I'cat expcdition. For this 
purpose he sent circulars, plausihly writtcn, to 
every part of 
cotland, calling upon all classes 
to join him without delay. These circulars 
hild the dcsired effect. The pcople beyond the 
Forth, anti even the men of Fife, showed a 
disposition to obey the call. The Earl of Sea- 
forth raised 4,000 mcn in the "r estcrn Islands 
awl in Ross-shire, whom he l)}'ought south, 
and thc Earl of ,Morton also brought into 
Lothian 1,200 mcn from the Ol'kneys. In 
short, with the exception of Ar!..('yle, there 
were few places in Scotland from which con- 
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Beforc the defeat of Hamilton's army, Lau- 
ark had raised three regiments of horse, 
vhich 
were now under his command. These, with 
the acccssions of force which wcre daily arriv- 
ing from different parts of the kingdom, wel'C 
quite sufficient to havc put down the insurrec- 
tion in the west j but instcad of marching 
thither, Lanark, to the surprise of every person, 
proceeded through East Lothian towaI'ds the 
eastern border8 to llleet Sir George :Munro, who 
was mtiring upon Berwick before the army of 
Cromwcll. The people of the west ùeing thus 
relieved from the apprehem:;ions of a visit, 
assembled in great numbers, and taking advan
 
tage of Lanark's absence, a bOlly of them, to 
the number of no less than 6,000 mcn, headed 
by the chanccllor, the Earl of Eglinton, and 
some ministers, advanced upon the capital, 
which they entered without opposition, tile 
magistrates and ministers of the city welcoming 
their approach by going out to meet them. 
Bishop \Vishart describes this body as "a 
confusecl rabble, composed of farnlPrs, cow- 
herds, sbepherds, coblers, and such like mob, 
without arms, and without courage," and says, 
that when they arrived in Ellinburgh, "they 
were provided with arms, which, as thcy were 
unaccnstomed to, wcre rathcr a burden and 
incumbrance than of any use,"-that "they 
wcrc mounted upon horses, or jades rather, 
which had been long used to the drudgery of 
labour, cquipped with pack saddll:'s and haltcrs, 
in place of saùdles al1d bridles." 3 This tUlllul- 
tuary body, howeycr, was soon put into proper 
order by the Earl of Leven, who was invested 
with the chief command, and by Davia Leslie, 
as his lieutcnant-general, ami presented a rathel' 
formiùable appearance, for on Lanark's return 
from the south, hc did not vcntmc to engage 
it, though his force amounted to 4,000 or 
5,000 horse and as many foot, many of whom 
wcre vcterans who bad servcd ill Ireland umlel' 
)Iunro. 
In tIms dcclining to atta('k Leslie, Lanark 
acted contrary to the aùyice of :1h1llro and. 
his othcr oflicers. According to nr. """1sh- 
art, Lanark's advanced guard, on arriving at. 
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l\Iussclhurgh, fell in with some of Leslie's out- 
posts, who defended. the bridge over the Esk, 
and Lanark's a(lYanced guard, though inferior 
in number, immediately put them in great 
disorder, awl killed some of them without 
sustaining any loss. This success was reported 
to Lanark, and it was represented to him, that 
by following it up immediately, while the 
enemy continued in the state of alarm into 
which this affair of outposts had thrown them, 
he might; perhaps, obtain a hlooclless victory, 
and secure possession of the city of Edinburgh 
amI the town of Leith, with all the warlike 
stores, before sunset. 
J..eading his army along the base of the 
Pentland hills, Lanark proceeded to Lilllith- 
gow, which he f'ntered on the evening of the 
11 th of Septemher, where he almost surprised. 
the Earl of Cassilis, who, at the head of 800 
horse from Carrick and Galloway, had taken 
np his quarters there for the night; lJUt a 
notice having been sent to him of the Earl 
of Lanark's approach by some friend, he 
fled precipitately to Queensferry, leaving the 
supper which was cooking for him and his 
men on the fire, which repast was greedily 
devoured by Lanark's troops. 
Ever since Lanark's march to the horders to 
meet :Munro, the Marquis of Argyle had been 
busily employed in raising men in his own 
territory to assist the insurgents, but it had 
he en so much depopulate(l IJY the ravages of 
)Iontrose and :ßlacdonaltl, that he could scarcely 
muster 300 men. 'Yith these and 400 more 
which he had collected in the Lennox and in 
the western part of Stirlingshire, he advanced 
to Stirling, entering it upon the 12th of 
September at eleven o'clock forenoon. After 
assigning to the troops their different posts in 
the town, and making arrangements with the 
magistrates for their support, Argyle went to 
dine with the Earl of Mar at his residence in 
the town. But while the dinner was serving 
up, Argyle, to his infinite alarm, heard that a 
part of Lanark's forces had entered Stirling. 
This was the advanced guard, commanded by 

ir neorge Munro, who, on hearing that Argyle 
was in possession of the town when only 
within two milf's of it, had, unknown to Lanark, 
,\-ho was behind with the main body of the 
arm
T. pm:hf'rl forward and entered the town 


before Argyle's men were aware of his approach. 
Argyle, as formerly, having a great regard 
for his personal safety, immediately mountell 
his hOl'se, galloped across Stirling britlge, and 
never looked behind till he reached .Korth 
QUf'ensferry, whcre he instantly crossed the 
Frith in a small boat and proceeded to Edin- 
burgh. Nearly 200 of Argyle's men w('re 
either killed or drowned, and the remaiml('l 
were taken prisoners. 
A negotiation for peace immediately ensued 
between the two parties, and on the 15th of 
September a treaty was entel'f'd into by which 
the Hamilton party agreed to refcr all ci\
l 
matters in dispute to a Parliament, to be heltl 
before the 10th of January, and all ecclesias- 
tical affairs to an assembly of the kirk. It 
was also stipulated that both armies should be 
(1ishanded before the 2Qth of SeptemlJcr, or at 
farthest on the 5th of October, that the a(l- 
he rents of the king should not be disturbed, 
and that all the prisoners taken in ScotlantI 
should be released. :l\Iunro perceiving that 
the king's affairs would be irretriev!1Lly ruined 
by this compromise, objected to the treaty, 
ancl would have stood out had he been backed 
by the other officers; but very few seconding 
his views, he addressed the troops, who hatI 
accompanic(l him from Irelallll, in St Ninian's 
church, antI offered to lead back to Ireland 
such as were inclined to serve under their 01(1 
commawler, 
rajor-Generàl Robcrt :Munro j but 
having received intelligence at Glasgow that 
that gcneral had been taken prisoner and sent 
to London, he disbanded the troops who had 
followed him thither, and retired to Holland. 
According to the treaty the two armies were 
dishanded on the appointed day, and the 
"'Vhigamores," as the insurgents from the 
west were called, immediately returned home 
to cut down their corn, which was rearly for 
the sickle. Argyle's men, who had been takcn 
prisoners at StirJing, were set at liberty, and 
conducted home to their own country by one 
of Argyle's ofikers. 
The 
Iarquis of Argylû, Loudon the chan- 
cellor, the Earls of Cassilis and Eglinton, and 
others, now met at Edinburgh, and formeù 
themselves into a body under the title of the 
Committee of Estates, and having arrangcll 
matters fur the better securing their OWII 
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intluence, they summoned a parliament to meet 
on the 4th of January. In the meantime. 
Oliver Cromwell, who, after the pursuit of 
)1 unro, had laid siege to Berwick, was waited 
upon by Argyle, Lord Elcho, and Sir Charles 
Erskine, to compliment him upon his success 
at Preston, and after making Ludovick Leslie 
deliver up Berwick to him, they invited him 
and Lambert to Edinburgh. Cromwell took 
up his residence in the House of Lady Home 
in the Canongate, where he received frequent 
visits from Argyle, Loudon, the Earl of Lothian, 
Lords Arbuthnot, Elcho, and Burleigh, and 
the most noted of the ministers. It is said, 
that during these conferences, Cromwell com- 
municated to his visitors his intentions with 
respect to the king, and obtained their consent. 4 
Tn the meantime the Independents were 
doing their utmost to induce the English 
parliament to bring the king to trial for high 
treason. They, having in the meantime been 
clisappoillted in their views by the presby- 
terians, prevailed upon Fairfax to order Ham- 
mond, the governor of the Isle of \Vight, to 
attend him at "Tindsor, and to send Colonel 
Eure with orders to seize the king at Newport, 
where he was conferring with the commis- 
Rioners, and imprison him again in Carisbrook 
castle; but Hammond having declined to 
allow ]
ure to interfere without an orller from 
the parliament, Eure left the island without 
attf'mpting to fulfil his instructions. Ham- 
mond, however, afterwarlls left the island with 
the commissioners, an(1 committed Charles 
to the custolly of one Major Holfe, a person 
who, only six months nefore, had been 
chargell with a design on the life of tllP 
king, and who had escaped trial because only 
one witness had attested the fact nefore tllf' 
grand j my. 
The king seemell to be fullJ" aware of the 
(1 anger of his preRent situation, and on the 
morning of the 28th of November, when thE' 
commissioners left the island, he gave vent to 
his feelings in a strain of the most pathetic 
emotions, whieh drew tears from his attend- 
ants; ")fy 10rlIs," saill he to the commissioners, 
., I believe we shall scarce E'vpI' see each other 
:}
ain, but God's will be done! I have made 
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my peace with him, and shall undergo without 
fear whatever he may suffer men to do to me. 
)Iy lords, you cannot but know, that in my 
fall and ruin you see )"our own, and that also 
near you. J pray God senti you better friends 
than I have found. I am fully informed of 
the carriage of those who plot against me and 
mine; but nothing affects me so much as the 
feeling I have of the sufferings of my subjects, 
and the mischief that hangs over my three 
kingdoms, drawn upon them by those who, 
upon pretences of good, violently pursue their 
own interests and ends." 5 As soon as the 
commissioners and Hammond had quitted the 
island, Fairfax sent a troop of horse and a com- 
pany of foot, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cobbett, to seize the king, who received 
notice of the approach of tlllS body and of its 
object next morning from a person in disguise; 
but although advised by the Duke of Rich- 
mend, the Earl of Lindsay, and Colonel Coke 
to make his escape, which he couM easily have 
accomplished, he declined to do so, because h
 
considered himself bound in honour to remain 
twenty days after the treaty. The consequence 
was, that Charles was taken prisoner by 
Cobbett, and carried to Hurst castle. 
The rest of this painful tragedy is well 
known. After the }Jw'(lied house of commons 
had passed a vote declaring that it was high 
treason in the king of England, for the time 
being, to levy war against the parliament anù 
kingllom of England, his majesty was brought 
to trial before a tribunal erecterl p1'O J'e nata 
by the house called the high court of justice, 
which adjudged him "as a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, anù public enemy to the good people 
of the nation, to be put to death by the sever- 
ing of his head from his body," a sentence 
which was carried into execution, in front of 
'Vhitehall, on the 30th of January 1 G4!). 
The unfortunate monarch conducted himself 
throughout the whole of these melancholy pro- 
ceedings with becoming dignity, and braved 
the terrors of death with fortitude and resig- 
nation. 
The Duke of Hamilton, who, hy his incapa- 
city, had ruined the king's aflitirs when on the 
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point of being retrieved, was not destined long 
to survive his royal master. In violation of 
the articles of his capitulation, he was brought 
to trial, and although he plea,led that he acted 
under the m'ders of the Scottish parliament, 
and was not amenalÜe to an English tribunal, 
he was, under the pretence that he was Earl 
of Cambridge in England, sentenced to be 
beheaded. He suffered on the 9th of March. 
The :Marquis of Huntly had languished in 
prison since DecemlJer 1 G-i ï, and during the 
life of the king the Scottish parliament ha.d 
not ventured to bring him to the block; but 
both the king and HamiltoIl, his favourite, 
heing now put out of the way, they felt them- 
selves no longer under restraint, and accord- 
ingly the parliament, on the 1 Gth of 
Iarch, 
ordained the marquis to be beheaded, at the 
market-cross of Edinburgh, on the 22d of that 
month. As he lay under sentence of ecclesias- 
tical e
conlluunication, one of the "bloody 
ministers," says the author of the History 
of the family of Gordon, "asked him, when 
hrought upon the scaffold, if he desired to be 
absolved from the sentence;" to which the 
marquis replieù, "that as he was not accustomed 
to give car to false prophets, he Ilid not wi:;h 
to be troubled by him." And thereupon turn- 
ing "towards the people, he told them that he 
was going to die for having employed some 
years of his life in the service of the king his 
master; that he was sorry he was not the first 
of his majesty's sulJjects who had suffered for 
his cause, so glorious in itself that it sweetened 
to him all the bitterness of death." He then 
declared that he haù charity to forgive those 
who had voted for his death, although he 
could not admit that he had done any thing 
contrary to the laws. After throwing off his 
doublet, he offered up a prayer, aIllI then 
embracing some friends around him, he su b- 
mitted his neck, without any symptoms of 
emotion, to the fatal instrument. 
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Commonwealth, 16-19-1660; including Protectorate of OIh-er 
Cromwcll, 1653-lt358. 


Negotiations with Charles n.-Proceedings of Mon- 
trose-Pluscarùine's Insurrection--Lamling of Kin- 
noul and 1\[ontrose in Orkney-Montrose's Declat'a- 
tion-Montrose aclvanees southwards-Is defeated 
at Carbisdale-l\Tontrose captured anò i'ent to Edin- 
burgh-His reception there-'!'rial and Execution. 


'Y BILE the domina.nt party in England. were 
contemplating the erection of a conllllonwpalth 
upon the ruins of the monarchy they hall just 
overthrown, the faction in Scotland, with Ar- 
g,yle at its head, which had usurped the reins 
of government in that country, in obedience to 
the knowll wish of the nation, resolved to 
recognise the principle of legitimacy by acknow- 
ledging the Prince of 'Yales as SUCce:;80r to 
tlw crOWIl of Scotland. No sooner, therefore, 
had the intelligence of the execution of the 
king reached Etlinburgh, than the usual pre- 
parations were made for proclaiming Charles 
II., a ceremony which was performed at the 
market-cross of Edinhurgh, on the 5th of 
:Fcbruary, with the usual formalitips. 
This procef'ding was contrary to the policy 
of Argyle, whose intentions were in exact 
accordance with those of the English Inde- 
pendents; but, as the melancholy fate of the 
king hall excited a feeling of indignation in 
the Scottish nation, he was afraid to imitate 
the example of his English friends, and dis- 
sembling his views, adopted other measures 
without changing his object. At the instiga- 
tion of ....\.rgyle it was agreed in parliament to 
propose certain conditions to the prince as the 
terms on which alone he ShOllhl1Je entitled to 
sway the sceptre of his father. These were, in 
substance, ht, that he shoulll sign the Cove- 
nants, and endeavour to estahlish them by his 
authority in all his dominions; 2d, that he 
should ratify and confirm all the acts of the 
.Estates, approving of the two Covenants, the 
directory, confession of faith, and the cate- 
chism, that he ShOllld renounce episcIJpacy and 

Hlopt the presbyterian form of worship; 3d: 
that in all civil matters he ::;hould suhmit to 
I the parliament, aUfI iu things ecdesiilstiml to 
the authority of the general assembly; ana. 
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[(I.,'.;I[!/, that he should remove from his person I Their address to the king was introducell with 
amI court the :l\Iarquis of ,Montrose, "a person abundance of deep sighs and heavy groans, as 
excommunicate, I by the church, and fOlfa.lllted if they had been la1Jouring, as Virgil says of 
1JY the parliament of Scotland, being a man the Sibyl, to shake the ponderous load fi'om 
most justly, if ever any, cast out of the church off their breasts, after which they at last 
of ({od." exhibited their papers, containing the ordinan- 
These conditions, so flattering to popular ces of the Estates, and acts of the commission 
prejudice and the prevailing ideas of the times, of the kirk, and pretended that the terms 
appear to have been proposed only because demanded in them were moderate, just, an(1 
Argyle thought they would be I'ejected ùy the reasonable, and aùsolutely necessary for set- 
youthful monarch, surrounded as he then was tling the present confusions, and restoring the 
by counsellors to whom these terms would be king; with which, if he complied, he would 
particlùarly obnoxious. To carry these propo- be immediately settled upon his father's throne 
sitions to Charles II., then at the Hague, seven by the unanimous consent of the people."7 
commissioners from the parliament anù kirk The king, after vainly endeavouring to in- 
were appointed, who set sail from Kirkcaldy duce the commissioners to modify the condi- 
roads on the 17th of 
Iarch, 6 arriving at the tions to which his acceptance was required, 
Hague on the 26th. His court, which at first and to declare publicly their opinions of the 
consisteù of the few persons whom his father murder of his father, to whieh they }lad made 
had plaeed a1Jout him, had been lately increased no allusion, declined to agree to the terms 
hy the arrival of the Earl of Lanark, now proposed. He at the same time stated, that as 
become, by the death of his brother, Duke of he had been already proclaimed king of Scot 
Hamilton, the L'trls of Lauderdale and Callan- land by the Committee of Estates, it was their 
der, the heads of the Engagers; and by the duty to obey him, and that he should expect 
subsequent addition of :Montrose, Kinnoul, and the Committee of Estates, the assembly of the 
Seaforth. The following graphic sketch is kirk, and the nation at large, to perform their 
given 1JY Dr. 'Vishart of the appearance and duty to him, humbly obeying, maintaining, 
reception of the commissioners :-" "\Yhen these and defending him as their lawful sovereign. 8 
commissioners, or deputies from the Estates The commissioners having got their answer on 
were admitted to their first audience of the the 1 Ðth of :May, returned to Scotland, amI 
king, their solemn gait, their grave dres
, and Charles went to St. Germain in France, to 
dejected countenances, had all the appearance visit Queen Henrietta Maria, his mother, 
imaginable of humility; ancl many who were before going to Ireland, whither he had heen 
not acquainted with the temper and practices invited by the Marquis of ürmond to join the 
of the men, from thence concluded that they royalist army. 
were about to implore of his majesty a general During the captivity of Charles l., l\Iontrose 
oblivion and pardon for what was past, amI to used every exertion at the court of France to 
promise a perfect obedience and submission in raise money and men to enable him to make a 
time coming; and that they were ready to descent upon the coast of England or Scotland, 
yield every thing that was just and reasonable, to rescue his sovereign from confinement; but 
and would be sincere in all their proposals of his endeavours proving ineffectual, he entered 
peace and accommodation. They acted in a into the service of the Emperor of Germany, 
double capacity, and had instructions both who honoured him with especial marks of his 
from the Estatf's and from the commission of esteem. He had been lately residing at Brussels 
the kirk, in both of which the Earl of Cassilis engaged in the affairs of the emperor, where 
was the chief person, not only in what thcy he received letters from the Prince of 'Yaleß, 
were charged with from the Estates, as being thcn at the IIague, requiring his attendance to 
3 nobleman, but ah;o from the commiRsion of eonsult on the state of his father's affairs; but 
t he kirk, of which he waR a ruling elder. hpfore he set out for the Hague, he ref'ci\Tell 
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the news of the death of Charles 1. He was 
RO overwhelmed with grief at this intelligence, 
that according to Bishop "
ishart, who was an 
eye-witness, he fainted and fell down in the 
midst of his attendants, and appeared for some 
time as if quite dead. "Then he had suffi- 
ciently recovered to give full vent to his feel- 
ings, he expressed a desire to die with his 
sovereign, as he could no longer enjoy, as he 
said, a life which had now become a grievous 
a.nd heavy burden. But on \Vishart remon- 
strating with him upon the impropriety of 
entertaining such a sentiment, and informing 
him that he should be rather more desirous of 
life that he might avenge the death of his rOJ'al 
master, and place his son and lawful successor 
upon the throne of his ancestors, Montrose 
replied with composure, that in that view he 
should be satisfied to live; "but," continued 
he, "I swear before God, angels, and men, that 
I will dedicate the remainder of HlY life to the 
avenging the death of the royal martyr, and 
re-establishing his son upon his father's throne." 
On arriving at the Hague, :Montrose was 
received by Charles II. with marked. distinc- 
tion. After some consultation, a descent upon 
Scotland was resolyed upon, and :Montrose, 
thereupon, received a commission, appointing 
him Lieutenant-governor of Scotland, and com- 
mander-in-chief of all the forces there both by 
sea and land. The king also appointed him 
his ambassador to the emperor, the princes of 
Germany, the King of Denmark, and other 
friendly sovereigns, to solicit supplies of money 
and warlike stores, to enable him to commence 
the war. Thus, before the commissioners had 
arrived, the king had made up his mind as to 
the course he should pursue, and being backed 
by the opinion of a man of such all ardent 
temperament as :Montrose, the l'esult of the 
communing between the king and the com- 
missioners was as might have been expected. 
Connected probably with :Montrose's plan 
of a descent, a TÍsing took place in the 
north under Thomas :Mackenzie of Pluscardine, 
brother of the Earl of Seaforth, Sir Thomas 
Urquhart of Cromarty, Colonel John :Munro 
of Lumlair, and Colonel Hugh :Fraser, who, at 
the head of a number of their friends and 
f(lllowers, entered the town of Inverness, on 
the 22d of Fehruary, expelled the troops from 


the garrison, and demolished and razed the 
walls and fortifications of the town. The pre- 
text put forward by ì\Iackenzie and his friends 
was, that the parliament had sent private com- 
missioners to apprehend them; but the fact 
appears to be, that this insurrection had taken 
place at the instigation of the king, between 
whom and Pluscard.ine a correspondence had 
been previously opened. 9 General David Leslie 
was sent to the north with a force to suppress 
the insurgents, who, on his approach, fied to 
the mountains of Ross; but he was soon 
obliged to retrace his steps, in consequence of 
a rising in Athole under the direction of Lord 
Ogilvie, General 1\liddleton, and others, in 
favour of the king. Leslie had previously 
made terms with Urquhart, :Munro, and Fraser, 
but as Mackenzie woul(1 not listen to any 
accommodation, he left behimi him a garrison 
in the castle of Chanonry, and also three troops 
of horse in Moray under the charge of Colonel 
Gilbert Ker, and Lieutenant-colonels Uacket 
and Strachan, to watch Pluscardine's motions. 
TIut this force was quite insufficient to resist 
Pluscardine, who, on the departure of Leslie, 
descended from the mountains amI attacked 
the castle of Chanonry, which he re-took. He 
was thereupon joincd by his nephew, Lorù 
Reay, at the head of 300 well-armed abl('- 
bodied men, which increased his force to be- 
tween 800 and 900. 
Having suppressed the rising in Athole, 
Leslie was again sent north by the parliament, 
accompanied by the Ea,rl of Sutherland; but 
he had not proceeded far, when he ascertained 
that :l\Iackenzie had been induced by Lord 
Ogilvie and nenerall\Iiddleton, who had lately 
joined him, to advance south,mrd into Bade- 
noch, with the view of raising the people in 
that and the neighbouring districts, and that 
they had been there joined by the young 
Marquis of Hnntly, formerly Lord Lewis Gor- 
don, and had taken the castle of Ruthven. 
Leslie thereupon divided his army, with one 
part of which he himself entered BadenocJl, 
while he despatched the Earl of Sutherlallil tll 
the north to coIled forces in Ross, Sutherland, 
anù Caithness, with another part, consisting 
of five troops of horse, under the command of 
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Ker, Hacket, and Strac han. To hinder the 
royalists from retiring into Athole, Leslie 
marched southward towards Glenesk, by 
which movemeut he compelled them to leave 
Badenoch and to march down Spey-side 
towards Ralveny. On arriving at Balveny, 
they resolved to enter into a negotiation with 
Leslie, and accordingly Pluscardine and :Mid- 
dleton left Balveny with a troop of horse to 
meet Leslie, leaving Huntly, Reay, and Ogilvie, 
in charge of the f(lrces, the former of whom 
sent his brother Lord Charles Gordon to the 
Enzie, to raise some horse. 
'Yllile waiting for the return of Pluscardine 
anll jIi(ldleton, the party at RalvellY had not 
the slightest idea that they might be taken by 
smprise; but on the 8th of May at day-break, 
they were most unexpectedly attacked by the 
horse which had been sent north with the Earl 
of Sutherland, and which, returning from Hoss, 
had speedily crossed the Spey. Seizing the 
rO,valist sentinels, they surprised Lord Heay at 
the castle of Balveny, where he and anout gOO 
foot were taken prisoners and about 80 killed. 
Huntly and Ogilvie, who had their quarters at 
the church of :Mortlach, about a mile from 
Ralveny castle, escaped. Colonel Ker at once 
dismissed all the prisoners to their own homes 
on giving their oaths not to take up arms 
against the parliament in time coming. He 
Rent Lord Reay along with some of his kins- 
men ancl frienùs and )[ackenzie of TIedcastle 
and other prisoners of his surname to Edin- 
burgh; all of whom were imprisoned. Huntly, 
Ogilvie, Pluscardine, and Middleton, on giving 
security to keep the peaee, were forgiven by 
I.eslie and returne<l to their homes. Colonel 
Ker afterwards returned to TIoss, took Red- 
castle, which he demolished, aud hanged the 
persons who had defended it. Thus ended this 
premature insurrection which, had it been 
delayed till the arrival of Montrose, might have 
been attended with a very different result. l 
The projected descent by l\Iontrose upon 
Scotland, was considered by many persons as 
a desperate measure, which none but those 
quite reckless of consequences would attempt; 
hut there were others, chiefly among the ultra- 
royalists, who viewed the affair in a different 


1 Gordon's Contir.1latiun, p. 5.Jì, ct sc']. 


light, and who, although they considered the 
enterprise as one not without considerable risk, 
anticipated its success. Such, at least, were 
the sentiments of some of the king's friends 
before the insurrection under Mackenzie of 
Pluscardine had been crushed j but it is very 
probable that these were greatly altered after 
its suppression. The faihn:e of Pluscardine's 
ill-timed attempt was indeed considered by 
Montrose as a great misfortune, but a misfor- 
tune far from irreparable, and as he had invi- 
tations from the royalist nobility of Scotland, 
requesting IÜm to enter upon his enterprise, 
and promising him every assistance in their 
power, and as he was assured that the great 
body of the Scottish nation was ready to 
second his views, he entered upon the task 
assigned him by his royal master, with an 
alacrity and willingness which indicated a 
confidence on his part of ultimate success. 
In terms of the powers he had received from 
the king, Montrose visited the north of Europe, 
and obtained promises of assistance of men, 
money, aIlll ammunition, from some of the 
northern princes; but few of them fulfilled 
their engagements in consequence of the in- 
trigues of the king's enemies with the courtiers, 
who thwarted with all their influence the 
measures of :Montrose. By the most indefati- 
gable industry and perseverance, however, he 
collected a force of 1,200 men at Gottenburg, 
about 800 of whom had been raised in HolRtein 
and Hamburg, and having received from the 
Queen of Sweden 1,500 complete stands ot 
arms, for arming such persons as might join 
his standard on landing in Scotland, he re- 
solved, without loss of time, to send off this 
armament to the Orklleys, w here, in con- 
sequence of a previous arrangement with the 
Earl of "Morton, who was favourable to the 
king, it was agreed that a descent should be 
made. Accordingly, the first division of the 
expedition, which consisted of three parts, was 
despatched early in September j but it never 
reached its destination, the vessels having 
foundered at sea in a storm. The second 
division was more fortunate, and arrived at 
Kirkwall, about the end of the month. It 
consisted of 200 common sol<iiers and 80 
offiecrs, under the command of the Earl of 
Kinnoul, who on landing was joined by his 
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nncle the Earl of Mortcn and by many of the 
Orkney gentlemen. Kinnoul inllnediately laid 
8iegc to the castle of Birsay, which was soon 
f'uITendered to him j and. he proceelled to raise 
levies among the Orcadians, but was checked 
in his progress in consequence of a difference 
with Morton, who claimed the privilege, as 
superior of Orkney, of commanding his own 
vassals, a claim which Kinnoul would not 
allow. 1\Iorton felt the repulse keenly, and 
died soon thereafter of a broken heart, as is 
believed. His nephew, perhaps hurt at the 
treatment he had given his uncle, speedily 
followed him to the grave. 
The news of Kinnoul's landing reached 
Edinburgh about the 14th of October, when 
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General David Leslie. 
General DaviJ. Leslie was despatchcù to the 
north with seven or eight troops of horse to 
watch him if he attempted to cross the Pcnt- 
land Frith j b'.1t seeing no appearance of an 
enemy, and hearing of intended commotions 
among the royalists in Angus and the Mearns, 
he returned to the south after an absence of 
fifteen days,2 ha.ving previously pla.ced. strong 
garrisons in some of the northern strengths. 3 
2 Balfour, vol. iii. p. 43
. 
3 Gonion's Conti1t1tati01
, p. 5;)1. 


:Montrose himself, with the remainder 01 
the expeJ.ition, still taITieJ. at Gottenburg, in ... 
the expectation of obtaining additional rein- 
forcements or of procuring supplies of arms 
and money. It appears from a lettm,4 which 
he aJ.J.resseJ. to the Earl of Seaforth, of the 
date of 15th December, that he intendeJ. to 
sa.il for Scotland the following day j but owing 
to various causes he did not leave Gottenburg 
till about the end of February 1650. He 
landed in Orkney in the beginning of March, 
with a force of 500 men, accompanied by 1.0rJ. 
Frendraught, :Major General Hurry, and other 
gentlemen who had attached themselves to 
his service and fortunes. 
To prepare the minds of the people of Scot- 
land for the enterprise he was about to umlpr- 
take, ::\[ontrose, ahout the close of the year, 
had. circulated a "Declaration" in Scotland, 
as "Lieutenant-governor and Captain-general 
for his Majesty of the Kingdom of Scotland," 
in which, after detailing the proceedings of 
those whom he termed "an horrid a 111 1 
infamous faction of rebels within the kingdom 
of Scotland," towards his late majesty, he 
J.eclaretl that his present majesty was not only 
willing to pardon everyone, witI! the exception 
of those who upon clear evidence should he 
founJ. guilty "of that most damnalJIe fact of 
murder of his father," proviaed that imme- 
diately or upon the first convenient occasion, 
they abamloned the rebels and joined him, and 
therefore, he expected all persons who had 
"any duty left them to God, their king, 
country, friends, homes, wives, children, or 
would change now at last the tyranny, violence, 
and oppression of those rebels, with the mild 
and innocent govemment of their just prince, 
or revenge the horriJ. and execrable murdering 
of their sacred king, redeem their nation from 
infamy, restore the present and oblige the ages 
to come, wouM join themselves with him in 
the service he was ahout to engage." 
This declaration which, by order of the 
Committee of Estates, was pulJIicIy burnt at the 
market cross of Edin IJurgh, IJY t.he hands of 
the common hangman, was answered on the 
211 of January, l)y a "declarat.ion and warning 
of the commission of the General Assembly." 
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a.ddressed to " all the memlJcrs of the kirk and extremity of Caithness, in the immediate vicin- 
king!lom," which was followed on the 2-1th of ity of John o'Groat's house. On landing, he 
the same month, by another "declaration" displayed three banners, one of which was 
from the Committee of Estates of the parliament made of black taffeta, in the centre of which 
of Scotland, in vindication of their proceedings was exhihited a representation of the blecding 
from " the aspprsions of a scandalous pamphlet, head of the late king, as struck off from the 
published by that excommunicate traitor, J amps body, surrounded by two inscriptions, "Judge 
Graham, under the title of a 'Declaration of and avenge my cause, 0 Lord," and "Deo et 
.J ames, 1Iarquis of :Montrosc.''' The last of victricibus armis." Another standard had this 
these documents vindicates at great lcngth, motto," Quos pi etas virtus et honor fecit ami- 
and apparently with great success, those whom cus." These two banners were those of 
he 
1Iontrose had designated the" infamous faction king. The third, which was Montrose's own, 
;)f rebels," not because the committee thought bore the words, "Xilmedium," a motto strongly 
:, it worth the while to answer the slanders significant of the lUlcompromising character 
and groundless rcproaches of that viperous of the man. 5 ::\Iontrose immediately com- 
hrood of batan, James Graham, whom the pelle!{ the inhabitants of Caithness to swear 
Estates of parliament hall long since declared obedience to him as the king's lieutenant- 
traitor, the church delivered into the hanJ.s of governor. All the ministers, with the excep- 
the devil, and the nation doth generally detest tion of one named 'Villiam Smith, took the 
and abhor;" but because" their silence might oath, and to punish Smith for his disohedience, 
be subject to misconstruction, and some of the he was sent in irons on board a vessel 6 A 
weaker sort might be inveigled hy the bolJ. number of the inhabitants, however, alarmed 
assertions and railing accusations of this im- at the arrival of foreign troops, with whose 
pudent braggard, pr
senting himsclf to the presence they considered carnage ãltd murder 
view of the world clothetl with his majesty's to be associated., were seizeJ. with a panic and 
authority, as lieutenant-governor ane{ captain- fled, nor did some of them stop till they reached 
gencral of this kingdom." These declarations Edinburgh, where they carriecl the alarming 
of the kirk and Estates, backed as they were intelligence of :i\Iontrose's advance to the par- 
hy fulminations from all the pulpits of the liament which was then sitting. 
kingdom against :Montrose, made a deep im- As soon as the Earl of Suthcrland heard of 
pression on men's minds, higlùy uufavourable l\Iontrose's arrival in Caithness, he assembled 

o him; and as the Committee of Estates all his countrymcn to oppose lús advance into 
(lischarged aU pcrsons from aiding or assisting Sutherland. He sent, at the same time, for 
him under the pain of high treason, and as I two troops of horse statiolll'( 1 in Ross, to assist 
every action and word of those considered him, but their officers being in Edinhurgh, 
friendly to him were strirtly watched, they diJ. they refused to obey, as they had recf'ived no 
not attempt, and had they attempted, woulJ. orders. Being apprized of the earl's movc- 
have found it impossihle, to make any prepa- ments, and ant.icipating that he might secure 
rations to receive lúm on his arrival. the important pass of the Ord, aud thus pre- 
Such was the situation of matters when vent him from entering Sutherland, 
[ontrose 
:Montrose landed in Orkney, where, in conse- despatched a body of 500 men to the Routh: 
quence of the death of )'Iorton anù Kinllotù, who obtained possession of the pass. The next 
little progress haJ. becn ma(le in raising troops. step Montrose took, was against the castle of 
He remained several weeks in Orkney, without Dunbeath, ùelonging to Sir John Sinclair, 
exciting much notice, and having collected who, on Montrose's arrival, haù fled and left 
about 800 of the natives, which, with the the place in charge of his lady. 111e castle 
aùùition of the 200 troops carried over ùy Kin- was strong anù well supplied with provision
, 
noul, maùe his whole force amount 
o about anJ. the possession of it was considereù very 
1,500 men, he crosserl the Pentland Frith in a 
numbpr of boats collected among the islands, 
awl lanrletl without opposition at the northern 
1. 


:i Balfour, vol. iii. p. 440. 
6 Gorùon's Continuation, p. 552. 
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important by Montrose, in case he should be preparations were made to scml north troops 
ohliged to retreat into Orkney. The castle, to meet him. David Leslie, the commander- 
which was defended by Sir John's lady and in-chief, appointed Drechin as the place of 
a few f'.ervants, surrendered to General Hurry, rendezvous for the t.roops; but as a considerable 
after a short resistance, on condition that time would necessarily elapse before they 
persons and property should be respected. could be all collectecl, and as apprehensions 
Hurry put a strong garrison in the castle, werc entertained that Montrose might speedily I I 
under the command of Major ",Vhiteford. penetrate into the heart of the Highlands, 
Having secured this important strength, where he could not fail to find auxiliaries, 
Montrose marched into Sutherland, leaving Lieutenant-Colonel Strachan, an officer who 
Hl'nry Graham. his natural brother, behind had been particularly active in suppressing 
him with a party to raise men for the service. Pluscardine's insurrection, was despatched, in 
'YlIile in Caithness, the only persons that the meantime, to the north with a few troops 
proffered their servic8s to :Mont.rose, were of horse, for the purpose of keeping :Montrose 
Hucheon J\farkay of Skoury, Hugh 'Mackay of in check, and enabling the Earl of Sutherland, 
Dirlet, and 
\.lexander Sinclair of Brims, whom and the other presbyterian leaders in the north 
he despatched to Strat.hnaver, to collect forces, to raise their levies. These troops, which 
hut they appear to have neglectell the matter. were those of Ker, Hacket, Montgomery, and 
On the approach of :Montrose, the Earl of Strachan, and an Irish troop commanded by 
Sutherland, not concÓving himself in a condi- one Collace, were joined by a body of about 
tion to resist, retired with his men, and put- 500 foot under the Earl of Sutherland, ROSE 
ting strong garrisons into Dunrobin, Skelbo, of Balnagown, and Munro of Lumlair, all of 
foikibo, and Dornoch, and sending off a party whom were asspmbled at Tain when Montrosc 
with cattle and effects to the hills to be out of encampell at Strathoikel. This movement 
the reach of tIte enemy, he went himself into I brought the hostile parties within twenty miles 
n.oss with 300 of his men. )fontrose continued of each other, but Montrose was not aware 
to ad vance, and encamped the first night at that his enemy was so near at hand. Strac11an, 
Garty and Helmsdale, the second at Kintred- who had early intelligence brought him of 
well, and the third night at Rhives. In passing ::\!ontrose's advance, immediately called a COUl1- 
by Dunrobin, a part of his men went hetween cil of war to delibemte, at 'which it was rc- 
the castle and the sea, some of whom were killed, solved that the Earl of Sutherland should, by 
and others taken prisoners, in a sortie from the a circuitous movement, throw himself into 
garrison. On the following llay, Montrose ::\Iontrose's rear, in ordcr to prevent a junction 
,lemanderl the prisoners from 'Villiam Gordon between him and Henry Graham, and such of 
the commander of Dunrobin, but his request the Stratlmaver and Caithnes
 men as should 
was refused. Montrose encamped at Rian in attempt to join hinL It was resolved that, at 
Strathfleet the fourth night, at Gruidy on the the same time, Strachan with his five troops 
fifth, and at Strathoikel on the sixth. He (If horse, and the 1\1unroes, and Rosses, under 
then marched to Carbisdale, on the borders of Dalnagown, and Lumlair, should march directly 
Ross-shire, where he halted a few days in eXl'ec- forward and attack )[ontrose in the level coun- 
tation of being joined by the :Mackenzies. try beforc he should, as was contemplated, retire 
"''I1Ïle reposing here in fancied security and to the hills on the approach of Leslie, who "'as 
calculating on complete success, he sent a noti- hastening rapidly north with a force of 4,000 
fication to the Earl of Sutherland. to the effect, horse and foot, at the rate of thirty miles a-J.ay. 
that though he had spared his lands for the It was Saturday the 27th of April, when 
present, yet the time was at hand when he Htrachan's officers were deliberating whether 
would make his own neighbours undo him. they should move immediately forward or wait 
Little did Montrose then imagine that his own till Monday. ., and so deeline the hazard of 
fate was so near at hand. engaging upon the Lord's day,'" when lJf)tice 
As soon as intelligence of 
rolltrose's descent 
was receivell in EJinburgh, the most active ï Da1foll:, .....01. iv. II. 9 
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being brought that Montrose had atiyanced 
from 
trathoikel to Carbisdale, a movement 
which brought him six miles nearer to them, 
they made arrangements for attacking him 
without delay. Strachan advanced without 
observation as far as Fearn, within a mile 
and a half or two miles of :Montrose, where 
he concealed his lllen on a moor covered with 
broolll, whence he sent out a party' of scouts 
under Captain Andrew 1\1 unro, son of J\I unro 
of Lumlair, to reconnoitre Montrose. Munro 
soon returneJ. and reported that Montrose had 
sent out 3. body of 40 horse to ascertain their 
mmTements. In order to deceive this body, 
Strachan ordered one troop of horse out of the 
broom, which being the only force obser;yed by 
l\Iontrose's scouts, they retumed and reported 
to :ßIontrose what they had seen. This intel- 
ligence threw :Montrose completely off his 
guard, who, conceiving that the whole strength 
of the enemy consisted of a single troop of 
horse, made no preparations for defending 
himself. 
In the meantime, Strachan formed his men 
into four divisions. The first, which consisted 
of 
bout 100 horsemen, he commanded him- 
self; the second, amounting to upwards of 80, 
was given in charge to Hacket; and the third, 
also horse, to the number of about 40, was 
led hy Captain Hutcheson. The fourth divi- 
sion, which was composed of a body of muske- 
teers belonging to Lawer's regiment, was com- 
manded by one Quarter-master Shaw. 8 
The deception which had been so well 
practised upon Montrose by Strachan, in con- 
cealing the real amount of his force, might 
not have been attended with any serious effect 
to l\Iontrose, but for another stratagem which 
Strachan had in reserve, and which prm'ed 
:\Iontrose's ruin. Strachan's scheme was first 
to advance with his own division to make it 
appear as if his whole strength consisted of 
only 100 horse, anl1 while Montrose was im- 
pressed with this false idea, to bring up the 
other three divisions in rapid succession, and 
thus create a panic among Montrose's men as 
if a large army were about to attack them. 
This contrivance was crowne(l with the most 
complete success. l\Iontrose Ii tUe suspecting 


8 Balfour, \'"01. iv. p. 9. 


the trick, was thrown quite off his guard, anJ. 
alarmed at the sudden appearance of successive 
bodies of cavalry, he immediately ga,'e orders 
for a retreat to a wood and craggy hill at a 
short distance in his rear; but before Mon- 
trose's mf'n could reach their intelll1ed place of 
retreat, they were overtaken when almost 
breathless, by Strachan's troopers, who charged 
them violently. The foreign troops received 
the charge with firmness, and, after discharging 
a volley upon the horse, flew into the wood; 
but most of the Orcadians threw down their 
arms in terror and begged for quarter. The 
)Iunroes and Rosses follm".ed the Danish 
troops into the wooJ. anJ. killed many of them. 
200 of the fugitives in attempting to cross the 
adjoining river were drowned. 
:Montrose for some time made an unavailing 
effort to rally some of his men, and fought 
with his accustomed bravery; but having his 
horse shot under him, and seeing it utterly 
impossible longer to resist the enemy, he 
mounted the horse of Lord Frendraught, which 
that young and generous nobleman proffered 
him, and galloped off the field; and as soon as 
he got out of the reach of the enemy, he dis- 
mounted, and throwing away his cloak, which 
was decorated with the star of the garter, and 
his sword, sought his safety on foot. 
The slaughter of :Montrose's men continuf'd 
about two hours, or until sunset, during 
which time ten of his best officers and 386 
common soldiers were killed. The most con- 
spicuous among the former for bravery was 
Menzies younger of Pitfoddles, the bearer of 
the black standard, who repeatedly refused to 
receive quarter. Upwards of 400 prisoner? 
were taken, including 31 officers, among whom 
were Sir John Hurry and Lord Fremlraught, 
the latter of whom was severely wounded. 
Among the prisoners taken were two ministers. 
This victory was achieved almost without 
bloodshed on the part of the victors, who had 
only two men woulllled, and one trooper 
drowned. After the slaughter, the conquerors 
returned thanks to God on the open field for 
the victory they had obtained, and returned to 
Tain, carrying the prisoners along with them. 9 
For several days the people of Hoss and Suthcr- 


1/ Gordon's Continllativn, p. 55;;. 
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lawl continued to pursue some unfortunate 
stragglers, whom they clespatched. The rêsult 
was most calamitous to Orkney, as appears 
from a petition and. memorandum by the gentle- 
men of Orkney to Lonl Morton in ) û62, in 
which it is stated, that there was scarcely a 
gentleman's house in that country" but lost 
eithcr a son or a brother."l 
l\Iontrose, accompanied by the Earl of Kin- 
lloul, who had lately succeed.ed to the title on 
the death of his brother, and. six or seven com- 
panions, having, as before stated, d.ismounteJ 
from his horse amI thrown away his cloak and 
sworll, and having, by the advice of his friends, 
to avoid detection, exchanged his clothes for the 
more homely attire of a common Highlander, 
witnderpcl all night and the two following 
clays among hleak and solitary regions, without 
knowing where to proceed, aJl<1 ready to perish 
under the accumulated distresses of hunger, 
fatigue, and anxiety of miml. The Earl of 
Kinnoul, unable, from exhaustion, to follow 

Iontrose any farther, was lcft among the. 
mountains, where it is supposed he perished. 
\Yhen upon the point of starvation, :Montrose 
was fortunate to light upon a small cottage, 
where he obtained a supply of milk and bread, 2 
on receiving which he continued his lonely 
and dangerous course among the mountains of 
Sutherland, at the risk of heing seized every 
hour, and dragged as a felon hefore the very 
man whom, only a few days before, he had 
threatencd with his vengeance. 
Tn the meantime, active search was made 
after Montrose. As it was conjecturecl that 
he might attempt to reach Caithness, where his 
naturall)rother, Henry Graham, still remained 
with some troops in possession of the castle of 
Dunbeath, and as it appeared probable, from 
the direction Montrose was supposed to have 
taken, that he meant to go through Assynt, 
Captain Andrew l\Iunro sent instructions to 
Neil :ßIacled" the laird of Assynt, his brother- 
in-law, to appr
hend every stranger that might 
enter his l)()unds, in the hope of catching }'ion- 
trose, for whose apprehension a splendid reward 
'
as offerl'd. In consequence of these instruc- 
tions, 'Macleod sent out various parties in quest 


1 Yide the document in the A ppendix to Petcrhin's 

otes on Orkney anù Zetland, pro 106, 107. I 
2 Gordon's Continuation, p. 55ii. 


of l\Iontrose, llllt they coulLl not fall in with 
him. "At last," says Bishop \Vishart, "tho 
laird of Assynt being al)l'oad in arms with some 
of his tenants in sparch of hi
n, lightell on him 
in a place where he had continued three or 
four days without meat or drink, and only one 
man in his company," Thc bishop then states, 
that" Assynt had formerly been one of Mon- 
trose's own followers; who immediately know- 
ing him, and. believing to find friendship at 
his hand.s, willingly discovercd himself; but 
Assynt not daring to conccal him, and. being 
greedy of the reward. which was promised to 
the person who should apprehend him by the 
Council of the Estates, immediately seized awl 
disarmed him." 3 This account differs a little 
from that of the author of the continuation of 

ir l
ohert Gor,lon's history, who, however, it 
must be remembered, represents the Earl of 
Sutherland and his friends in as favourable a 
light as possiblc. Gorllon says, that it was one 
of 'Macleod's parties that apprehendc(l Mon- 
trose, and is altogcther silent as to Assyut's 
having becn his follower; but both writers 
inform us that .Montrose offered Macleod a largp 
sum of money for his liberty, which hc refused 
to grant. l\Iac1eod kept :Montrose and his com 
panion, Major Sinclair, an Orkney gentleman, 
prisoners in the castle of Ardvraick, his princi- 
pal residence Dy order of Leslie, l\Iontrosl' 
was thence removed to Skibo castle, where he 
was kept two nights, therf'after to the castle of 
TIraan, and thence again to Edinburgh. 
In his progress to the capital, l\Iontrose l)ad 
to en(lure aU those indignities which vulgar 
minds, instigated by malevolence and fanati- 
cism, cOlùd suggest j lmt he bore every insult 
with perfect composure. At a short interview 
whieh he had with two of his childrrn at the 
house of the Earl of South Esk, his father-in- 
la,,', on his way to Edinburgh, he exhibited 
the same composure, for "neither at meeting 
nor parting could any change of his former 
countenance be discenled., or the least expres. 
sion heard which was not suitable to the great- 
ness of his spirit, and the fame of his former 
actions. His behaviour was, during the whole 
journey, such as became a great nUlIl; his 
countenance was sercne and cheerful, as one 


:I J,}[emoirs, p. 377. 
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who was superior to all those reproaches which gives the following characteristic account of 
they had prepared the people to pour out upon this affair :- 
him in all the places through which he was to " It was at this ladye's house that that pal"ty 
pass." 4 of the Covenanters their standing armie, that 
At Dundee, which hatl particularly suffered gairded in the :\farques of :Montrose, efter his 
from his army, a very different feeling was forces was beat and himself betrayed in the 
shown hy the inhabitants, who displayed a llorth, lodged him, whom this excellent lady 
generosity of feeling and a sympathy for cle8Ïgned to sett at lihertie, hy procureing hi
 
fallen greatness, which did them imlllortal escape from her house; in order to this, s')e 
honour. Instead of insulting the fallen hero soon as ther quarters was settletl, and that she 
in his distress, they commiseratcJ. his misfor- had ollserved the ,..-ay anJ. manner of the place- 

unes, and prevaileJ. upon hi:> guards to permit ing of the guairtls,and what officers commanded 
him to exchange the rustic and mean apparel them, she not only orderecl her butlers to let 
in which he had been apprellemled, and which, the souldiers want for noe drink, but she her- 
to excite the derision of the mob, they had self, out of respect and kyndnesse, as she 
compelled him to wear, for a more b{>coming pretended, plyed hard the officers and souldiers 
dress which had been provided for him by the of the main-guaird, (which was keeper! in her 
people of Dundee. The sensibilities of the owne hall) with the strongest ale and acquavite, 
inhalJitants had probably heen awakene(l by a that bt'fore mi(lnight, all of them, (being for 
bolJ. awl ineffectual attempt to rescue Mon- the most part Highlandmen of Lawer's J'egi- 
trose, maùe by the la<ly of the laird of Grange, ment) became starke drunke. If her stewarts 
at whose house, in the neighbourhooù of Dun- and other senTants had obeyeJ. her directions 
(lee, he had passed the previous night. The in giving out what chinkt' the out-gairJs should 
',LUthor of the .i\[elllUU'1:) oÏ the Somervilles have callcd for, undouhtedly the business 
I had heen f'1fectuat; but unhappily, when tlH' 
. JlcmoÌ1's, 1'. 380. Olarques hall pas
ed the firRt and 
f'('ond ('en- 
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tinells that was sleeping upon their musquets, livery, with his hat on, to the jail of Edin- 
and likewayes through the main-gaird, that was burgh, and thence to be brought to the parlia- 
lying in the hall lyke swyne on a midding, he ment house, and there on his knees to receive 
was challenged a little without the outmost sentence of death. It was resolved that he 
guaird by a wTetched trouper of Strachan's! should he hanged on a gihhet at the cross of 
troupe, that had becn present at his taking. ,Edinburgh, with the book which contained 


This fellow was none of the guaird that night, 
but being quartered hard by, was come ram- 
melling in for his bellieful of drinke, when he 
made this unluckie discoVf'ry, which being 
done, the marques was presently seized upon, 
and with much rudenesse (being in the ladye's 
cloaths which he haJ put on for a disguize) 
turned back to his prisone chamber. The lady, 
hcr old husband, with the ",holl servants of 
the house, ,,'ere made prisoners for that night, 
and the morrow efter, when they came to be 
r'hallenged before these that hacl the com- 
mand of this party, and some members of that 
wretched Committee of Estates, that satt 
allways at Edinbrough (for mischief to the royall 
interest,) which they had sent for the more 
security, to be still with this party, fearing the 
great friends and weill-wishers this noble heroe 
had upon the way he was to come, shouhl 
either by force or stratageme, be taken from 
them. The ladie, as she had been the only 
contryver of Montrose's escape, soe Jid she 
avow the same before them all; testifying she 
was heartily sorry it had not taken effect 
according to her wished desyre. This confi- 
dence of hers, as it bred some admiratione in 
her accusors, soe it freed her husband and the 
servants from being farder challenged; only 
they took security of the lair.l for his ladye's 
appearing 1Iofore the Committie of Estatf's 
when called, which she never ,,,'as. Ther 
worships gott something else to thinke upon, 

hen to convcen soe excellent a lady brfore 
them upon such ane.account, as teJllled greatly 
to her honour and ther oune shame." 
The parliament, which had been adjourned 
till the 15th of ,May, met on the appointed 
l1ay, and nallled a committee to devise the mode 
uf his rcception into the capital and the manner 
of his death, In terms of the committee's report 
an act was passed on the 17th of 
[ay, ordaining 
,. James Graham" to be conveyed bareheaded 
from the "
ater Gate (the eastern extremity of 
tile city) on a cart, to which he was to be tied 
with a rope, and drawn by the hangman in his 


the history of his wars and the declaration 
which he had issued, tied to his neck, and 
after hanging for the space of tIlfl'e hours, that 
his body should he cut down l)y the hangman, 
his head severod from his bmly, fixed on an 
iron spike, and placed on the pinnacle on tho 
west end of the prison; that his hands and legs 
sllOulJ. also be cut off, the former to be place(l 
over the gates of Perth and Stirling, and the 
latter over those of Aberdeen and Glasgow; 
that if at his death he showed any signs of 
repentance, and should in consequence be 
relieved from the sentence of excommunication 
which the kirk hatl pronounced against him, 
that the trunk of his body should be interred 
by "pioneers" in the Gray Friars' churchyard; 
but otherwise, that it should be buried by the 
hangman's assistants, under the scaffold on the 
Boroughmuir, the usual place of execution. 5 
The minds of the populace had, at this time, 
been wrought up to the highest pitch of hatred 
at :ðlontrose by the ministers, .who, during a 
fast which had lately been held in thanksgiving 
for his apprehension, had launched the most 
llreaclful and bloody invectives against him, 
and to this circumstance perhaps is to be attri- 
buted the ignominious plan devised for his 
reception. 
On the day following the passing of the act, 
;\[ontrose was brought up from Leith, mounted 
on an outworn horse, to the \Yater Gate, along 
with 23 of his officers, his fellow-prisoners, 
where he was met about four o'clock, P.M., by 
the magistrates of the city in their robes, 
followed l)y the "town guard," and the com- 
mon executioner. Having been dcli,'cred by 
his guards to the civic authorities, whose duty 
it now was to take charge of his person, :MOJl- 
trose was, for the first time, made acquainted 
with the fate which awaited him, by one of tlw 
magistrates putting a copy of the sentcnce into 
his hands. He perused the paper with com- 
posure, and after he had read it he informed 



 l
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the magiðtrates that he was ready to submit 
to his fate, and only regretted, " that through 
him the king's majesty, whose person he repre- 
sented, shotùd be so much dishonoured."6 
Before mounting the vehicle brought for his 
reception, ::\Iontrose was ordered by the hang- 
man to uncover his head; but as the mandate 
was not immediately attended to, that abhorred 
instrument of the law enforced his command 
with his own hands. He thereupon made 

rontrose go into the cart, and placing him on 
a high chair fixed upon a small platform raised 
at the ewl of the cart, he pinioned his arms 
dose to his sides by means of cor.]:;::, which 
being passed across his breast, and fastene(l 
behínd the vehicle, kept him so firmly 
fixed as to render his body immoveable. The 
other prisoners, who were tied together in 
pairs, having been rnarshalleJ. in front of the 
cart in walking order and uncovere(I, the hang- 
man, clothed in his official attire, mounted one 
.,f the horses j attached to the cart, and the 
procession thereupon moved off at a slow pace 
up the Canongate, in presence of thousands of 
spectators, who lined the long street, anJ. 
filled the windows of the adjoining houses. 
Among the crowd which thronged the street 
to view the mournful spectacle was a great 
number of the inferior classes of the com- 
munity, chiefly females, who had come with 
the determined intention of venting almse 
npon the fallen hero, and pelting him, as he 
proceeded along the street, with dirt, stones, 
and other missiles, incite. I thereto by the 
harangues of the ministers on occasion of the 
late fast; but they were so overawe. I by the 
dignity of his demcanour, and the ullliaunted 
courage of soul which he displayed, that their 
feelings were at once overcome, anll instead of 
covering him with reproaches, they dissolved 
into tears of pity at the sight of fallen great- 
ness, and invoked the blessings of heaven upon 
the head of the illustrious captive. A result 
so totally unlooked-for, coulJ. not be but ex- 
ceedingly displeasing to the enemies of Mon- 
trose, anù particularly to the ministers, who, 
. on the following day (Sunday), denounced 
the conduct of the people from the pulpits of 


6 Wishart, p. 385. 
.. Acconling to Jfontrosf! RedivÌ1:'us, p. 181, the 
"lirt was drawn 'hy fonr horses. 


the city, and threatened them with the wrath 
of heaven. 
But displeasing as the humane reception of 
:\Iontrose was to the clergy, it must have been 
much more mortifying to Argyle, his mortal 
enemy, who, contrary to moJ.ern notions of 
decency and good feeling, surrounded by }1Ì::; 
family and the marriage party of his new1'y- 
wedded son, Lord Lorn, appeared publicly on 
a balcony in front of the Earl of l\Ioray's house
 
in the Canongate, from which he beheld un- 
daunted the great Montrose, powerless now to 
do him personal harm. To adJ. to the insult, 
either accidentally or on purpose, the 'Vehicle 
which carried :Montrose was stopped for some 
time beneath the place where Argyle and his 
party stood, so that they were able to take a 
leisurely view of the object of their hate and 
fear, and it would appear that they took 
advantage of their fallen foe's position tc 
indulge in unseemly demonstrations of triumph 
and insult. For the sake of humanity and the 
honour of tender-hearted woman, we would fain 
disbelieve the statement that the :Marchioness 
of ArgJ Ie had the effrontery to vent her hatred 
toward the fallen enemy of her house by spit- 
ting upon him. ,\Yhatever were the inward 
workings of l\Iontrose's soul, he betrayed no 
symptoms of inquietude, but preserved, during 
this trying scene, a dignified demeanour which 
is said to have considerably discomposed his 
triumphant rival and his friends. 
.Although the distance from the ". ater Gate 
to the prison was only about half a mile, yet 
so slow had the procession moyed, that it was 
almost seven o'clock in the evening before it 
reached the prison. ".hen released from the 
cart :Montrose gave the hangman some money 
for his services in having driven so well his 
"triumphal chariot,"9 as he jocularly ternled 
the cart. On being lodged in jail, he was 
immediately visited by a small committee 
appointed by the parliament, which had held 
an extraordinary meeting at six o'clock in the 
evening. Balfour says, that the object of the 
committee, which consisted of three members 
and two mi
isters, was to ask" James Grahame 
if he had any thing to say, amI to show him 



 ow the Free Church Kormal School. 
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that he was to rf'pair to the house to receive 
his sentence." The house remained sitting till 
the return of the deputation, who reported that 

rontrose had refuseJ. to answer any of the 
questions put to him till he was informed 
upon what terms they stoo(l with the king, 
and whether they had concluded any agreement 
with him. In consequence of this information, 
the parliament delayed passing sentence till 

rf)lHlay the 20th of 
ray; and, in the mean- 
time, appointed seven of their members to wait 
npon the marquis and examine him on some 
points respecting" Du ke Hamilton and others;" 
and to induce him to answer, the deputation 
was instructed to inform him, that an agrt't:'- 
ment had been concluded ùehn
en the com- 
missioners on the part of the estaks and his 
majesty, who was coming to Scotlaml.l 
ron- 
trose, however, excused himself from annoyance 
hy stating, that as his journey had been long, 
and as "the ceremony and compliment they 
hall paid him that 11ay had been somewhat 
wearisome and tedious," he required repose; 2 
in consequence of which the deputation left him. 
Montrose meant to have spent the whole of 
the following day, being Sunday, in devotional 
exercises suitable to his trying situation; but 
he was denied this consolation by the incessant 
intrusions of the ministers and members of 
parliament, who annoyed him by asking a 
variety of ensnaring questions, which he having 
refused to answer, they gave vent to the foulest 
reproaches against him. These insults, how- 
('\Ter, had no effect on him, nor dill he show 
the least symptoms of impatif'IH..e, hut carried 
himself throughout with a firmness which no 
menaces f'ould shakp. "
hen he hroke silence 
at last, he said that "they were much mis- 
taken if they imagined that they ha(l affronted 
him by carrying him in a vile cart the day 
l)efore; for he esteem ell it the most honourable 
and cheerful journey he had ever performed in 
his life; his most merciful God and Hedeemer 
having all the while manifested his presence 
to him in a most comfortable amI inexpressible 
manner, and supplied him by his divine grace, 
with resolution and constancy to overlook the 
reproaches of mpn, and to behold him alone 
for whose cause he suffered." 3 


1 Balfour, yol.. Ï\". p. 14. \! Wishart, p. 
F,6. 
:I Wishart, 1" 38ï. 


Agreeably to the order of parliament, Mon- 
trose was brought up by the magistrates of 
Edinburgh on Monday at ten o'clock forenoon 
to receive sentence. As if to give dignity and 
importance to the cause for which l1e was 
about to suffer, and to show how indifferent 
he 'was to his own fate, Montrose appeared at 
the bar of the parliament in a superb J.ress 
which he haJ. provided for the purpose, after 
his arrival in El1inburgh. His small clothes 
consisted of a rich suit of l)lack silk, covered 
\\"ith costly sih'er lace, over which he wore a 
scarlet rochet which reached to his knee, and 
which was trimmed with sih"er galloons, awl 
lined with crimson taffeta. He also wore silk 
stockings of a carnation colour, with garters, 
rORes and corresponding ornaments, and a 
beaver hat having a very rich silver hal1ll.-1 
Having ascended" the place of delinquents," 
a platform on which criminals receiveti sen- 
tence, 
rontrose slll'Yeyed the scene before him 
with his wonted composure, and though his 
countenance was rather pale, and exhibited 
other symptoms of ('are, his firmness never for 
a momont forsook him. Twice indeed was h( 
obseryed to heave a sigh and to roll his eyes 
along the house,5 during the virulent invectives 
which the lord-chanct'llor (Loudon) poured out 
upon him, but these emotions were only the 
indications of the warmth of his feelings while 
suffering un<1('r reproaches which he could not 
resent. 
The lord-chancel1or, in rising to adllress 

rontros(\, entered into a long detail of his 
"rebellions," as he designated the warlike 
actions of 
Iontrose, who, he said, had inyadcl1 
his native country with hostile arms, anJ. had 
callell in Irish rebels and foreigners to his 
assistance. He tlll'n rf'proaeltf'd .lUontrose with 
having hroken not only the national covenant, 
which he had bound himself to support, but 
also the solemn league anl1 coyenant, to which 
the whole nation had sworn; and he concluded 
by informing :Montrose, that for the many 
mUfflers, treasons, and impieties of which he 
haJ. heen guilty, God had now brought him to 
suffer c011llign punishment. After the chan- 


4 Balfour, vol. iv. p. 16, note to Kirkton's Church 
History, p. 124. Relation of the execlttion of JUlIlel> 
Graham, London, 1650. 
:> Balfour, vol. iv. p. 16. 
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cellor had concluded his harangue, l\Iontrose 
requested permission to f;ay a few words in his 
own vindication, which being granted, though 
not without some difficulty, he proceeded to 
\Tindicate his conduct, showing that it was the 
result of sincere patriotism and devotellloyalty. 
"He had," he s:Üd," not spilt any blood, 
not evcn that of his most inveterate enemies, 
hut in the field of battle; and that even in the 
greatest heat of action he had preserved the 
lives of many thousands; and that as he had 
first taken up arms at the command of the 
king, he had laid them down upon his mders, 
without any regard to his own interest, and 
hml retired beyond the seas. 
,,"Tith regard to his late invasion, he said, 
he had undertaken it at the command and by 
the express orders of the present king, (to 
whom they all owed duty and allegiance, and 
for whose long and happy reign he offered his 
sincere and earnest prayers,) in mder to accel- 
erate the treaty which was then begun betwixt 
him and them-that it was his intention, as 
soon as the treaty had been concluded, to lay 
dmvn arms and retire at the call of his majesty; 
and such heing his authority and determina- 
tion, he might justly affirm, that no subject 
ever acted upon more honourable grounds, nor 
hy a more lawful power and authority than he 
had done in the late expedition. 
"In conclusion, he called upon the ass em- 
hlage to lay aside all prejudice, private ani- 
mosity, and def;ire of !,evenge, and to consider 
him, in relation to the justice of his cause, as 
a man and a Christian, and an obedient subject, 
in relation to the commands of his sovereign, 
which he had faithfully executed. He then 
put them in mind of the great obligations 
which many of them were under to him, for 
having presprved t11f'ir lives and fortunes at a 
time when he had the power and authority, had 
he inclined, of df'stroying both, and entreated 
them not to judge him rashly, but according 
to the laws of God, the laws of naturc and 
nations, and p:1fticu1arl'y by the laws of the 
land-that if they should refuse to do so, he 
would appeal to the just Judge of the world, 
who would at last judge them all, and pro- 
nounce a righteous sentence." 6 


6 Wishart, p. 391. 


f. 


This speech was deli \Tered without affecta- 
tion or embarrassment, and with slH.h firmnel:-is 
and clearness of intonation, that, aCf'onling to 
a cavalier historian, many persons prescnt were 
afterwards heard to Jcdare, that he looked 
and spoke as he had been accustomed when at 
the head of his army. 7 The chancellor replieJ 
to Montrose, in a strain of the most furious 
invedivf', "puJl(.tually proving him," says 
Balfour, "b
' his acts of hostility, to be a person 
most infamous, perjured, treacherous, and of 
all that this land ever brought forth, the most 
l'feuell and inhumane butcher and murtherer 
of his natione, a sworne enimy to the Covenant 
and peace of his countrey, and one quhosse 
boulllUesse pryde and ambition had lost the 
father, and by his wicked counsell:,; done quhat 
in him lay to distroy the sone lykwayes."8 
.Montrose attempted to ad(lress the court a 
second time, but was rudely interrupted hy 
the chancellor, who ordered him to keep 
silence, and to kneel down and receive his 
sentence. The prisoncr at once obeyed, but 
remarked, that on falling on his knees, he 
meant only to honour the king his master, awl 
not the parliament. 'Yhile Sir Archibald 
.J olmston, the clerk-registcr, was reading the 
sentence, )[ontrose kept his countenance erect 
and displayed his usual firmnef;s. "He be- 
havcd all this time in the house with a great 
deal of courage and modesty, unmoved and 
undaunted."9 The execution was fixed for 
three o'clock the following day. 
The feelings of humanity amI the voice of 
religion, now demanded that the unfortunate 
prisoner shouhl be allowed to spend the short 
time he had to live, in thosp slliemn prf'para- 
tions for death, enjoined bJT religion, in privacy 
and without molestation; but it was his fate 
to be in the hands of men in whose breasts 
such feelings were stifled, and whose religion 
was deeply imbued with a stern and gloomy 
fanaticism, to whic'h charity was an entirp 
stranger. However, it would. be unfair a III I 
uncharitable to look upon the conduct (ìf 
these men as if they had been sUITounded with 
all the advantagps of the present enlightened 
age. 'Ve ought to bear in mind their recent 


7 Monteith's Hist. o/the Troul;l('.ç, &c" p. 514. 
8 A nnals, vol. iv. p. 15. 9 Idem, p. 16. 
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escape from the most intolerant of all religions, 
of whose persecuting principles they had nût 
.ret got rid; the hard treatment to which they 
had been subjected by the late king and his 
father; and the fact that they really believed 
they were doing their duty to God and 
serving the best interests of true religion. It 
is indeed difHcult to be charitable to the 
uncharitable, tolerant to persecutors. 
No sooner had Montrose returned to prison, 
than he was again assailed by the ministers, 
who endeavoured to induce him to submit to 
the kirk, no doubt considering th
 conversion of 
such an extraordinary malignant as l\Iontrose, 
as a theological achievement of the first impor- 
tance. To subdue his obstinacy, they mag- 
nified the power of tl:e keys, which they said 
had been committed to them, and informed 
him that unless he reconciled himself to the 
kirk and obtained a release from the sentence 
of excommunication which had been pro- 
nounced against him, he would be eternally 
damned. But l\Iontrose, rcgardless of their 
threats and denunciations, remained inflexible. 
Besides the ministers, he was frequently waited 
upon by the magistrates of the city, with whom 
he entered into conversation. He told tllem 
that he was much indebted to the parliament 
for the great honour they had decreed him,- 
that he was prouder to have his head fixed 
upon the top of the prison, than if they lwd 
decreed a golden statue to be erected to him 
in the market-place, or ordered his portrait to 
be placed in the killg's bed-chamber,-that so 
far from grieving for the mutilation which his 
body was about to undergo, he was happy that 
the parliament had taken such an effectual 
uleLllod of preserving the memory of his 
loyalty, by transmitting such proofs of them 
to the four prmcipal cities of the kingdom, and 
he only wished that he had flesh enough to 
have sent a piece to every city in Christendom, 
as a testimony of his unshaken love and fidelity 
to his king and country, I Rut annoying as 
the visits of the minÍsters and magistrates 
undoubtedly were, Montrose was still farther 
doomed to lmdergo the humiliation of being 
placed under the more immediate charge of 

\Iajor \Veir, who afterwarùs obtained an 


1 Wishart, p. 393. 


infamous notoriety in the annals of crmunal 
jurisprudence. This incestuous wretch, who 
laid claim to superior goùliness, and who 
pretended to be gifted with the spirit of prayer, 
of which he gave proofs by many extemporary 
effusions, ga.ve Montrose great uneasiness by 
smoking tobacco, to the smell of which he 
hall, like Charles I., a particular aversion. 
During the night, when free from the in- 
trusion of the ministers, l\Iontrose occupied 
himself in devotional exercises, and even 
found leisure to gratify his poetic taste, 
by composing the following lines which he 
wrote upon the window of the chamber in 
which he was confinc(l. 


" Let thetu bestow on every airth a limb, 
Then open all my veins, that I may swim 
To thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake, 
Then place my parboiled head upon a stake; 
Scatter my ashes, strow them in the air. 
Lord, since thou knowest where all these atoms are, 
I'm hopeful thou'Jt recover once my dust, 
And confident thou'Jt raise me with the jn",t." 


On the morning of the 21st of :May, 1650, 
the city of Edinburgh was put into a state of 
commotion by the noise of drums and trumpets, 
which was heard in enry quarter of the city. 
The sound attracted the notice of :l\Iontrose, 
who inquired at the 
aptain of the guard tlte 
cause of it. The officer told him that the 
parliament, Llreading that an attempt might be 
made by the moh, under the influence of the 
malign ants, to rescue him, had given orders to 
call out the soldiers and citizens to arms. " Do 
I," said the marquis, "who was such a terror 
to these good men when ali\'e, continue still 
so formidable to them, now that I am about 
to die1 But let them look to themselves; for 
even after I am dead, I will be continually 
present to their wicked consciences, and 
become more formIdable to tnem titan while 
I was alive." 
After partaking of a hearty breakfast, Mon- 
trose entered upon the business of the toilet, 
to which he paiel particular attention, \Yhile 
in the act of combing his hair, he was visited 
by Sir Archibald Johnston, the clerk-regIster, 
one of his most inveterate foes, who made 
some remarks on tJle impropriety, as he 
thought, of a person in the dreadful situation 
of the marquis, occupying some of the preciou:ì 
I moments he had yet to live in frivolous attcn 
I 
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tions to his person. The marquis, who knew wicked, and often to the wicked at the hands 
well the character of this morose man, thus of the good- amI that just men sometimes 
addressed him "\vith a smile of contempt, perish in their righteou:mess, while wieked 
"'Yhile my head is my own, I will dress and men prosper in their villanies. That he, 
adorn it; but to-morrow, when it becomes therefore, f'xpected that those who knew him 
yours, you may treat it as you please." well would not esteem him the less for his 
About an hour before the time fixed for his present sufferings, especially as many greater 
execution, Montrose was waited upon by the and more deserving men than he had under- 
magistrates of the city, who saw him conveyed gone the same untimely and disgraceful fate. 
to the scaffold on the same vehicle on which Yet, that he could not but acknowledge that 
he had been carried into t.he city. In all the judgments of God were just, and that 
addition to the dress which he wore on that the punishment he was about to suffer was 
occasion, he was now habited in a superb scar- very deservedly infliclml upon him for the 
let cloak, ornamented with gold and silver many private sins he had committed, and he 
lace, which his friends had provided him with. therefore willingly submitted to it ;-that he 
Long before his removal from prison, an im- freely pardoned his enemies, whom he reck- 
mense asseIl) blage of persons had congregated oned but the instruments of the Divine will, 
around the place of expcution in the High- and prayed to God to forgive them, although 
street, all of whom were deeply affected on they had oppressed the poor, and perverted 
)Iontrose's appearance. .As he proceeded along, judgment and justice. 
he had, says 'Yishart, "such a grand air, an(l That he had done nothing contrary to the 
so much beauty, majesty, and gravity appeared laws of the kingdom, and that he had under- 
in his countenance, as shocked the whole city taken nothing but in obedienre to the just 
at the cruelty that was designed him; and commands of his sovereign, when re(luced to 
extorted even frem his enemies this unwilling the greatest difficultif's by his rebellious slllJ- 
confession, that he was a man of the most jects, who had risen up in arms against him- 
lofty and elevated soul, and of the most lill- that his principal stucly had always been to 
shaken constancy and resolution that the age fear God and honour the king, in a manner 
had produced." agreeable to the law of God, the laws of nature, 
It had always been the uniform practice in and those of his own country; and that, in 
Scotland to permit all persons about to suffer neither of these respt'cts, had he transh'1'essed 
the last penalty of the law to adùress the as- against men, but against God alone, with whom 
sembled spectators, and on mounting the scaf- he expected to find abundant mercy, and in 
filM )Iontrose was procef'ding to avail himself the confidence of which, he was ready to ap- 
of this privilege; but the magistrates, who proach the f'ternal throne without teITor-that 
probably had received their instructions from he could not pretend to foretell what might 
the parliament, refused to allow him to harangue happen, or to pry into the secrets of Divine 
the multitlHle. His friends, however, anti- Providence; but he prayed to God that the 
cipating this, had hired a young man, skilled indignities and cruelties which he was that 
in stenography, who, having stationed himself day to suffer might not be a prPlude of still 
near the scaffold, was enablCll to take down 
'Teater miseries which would befall his afflicted 
the substance of some obseryations which country, which was fast hastening to ruin. 
Montrose was permitted to make in answer to That with regard to the grievous censure of 
qlJ.c:;tlOns put by some persons who surrounded the chur,'h, which he was sorry some good 
him. people thought it a crime in him to die lmdcr, 
He began by remarking that he wOlùd con- he o'hserved, that he did not incur it from any 
:;ider it extremely hard indeed if the mode of fault of his own, but in the performance of his 
his death sholùd be esteemed any reflection duty to his lawful prince, for the security of 
upon him, or prove offensive to any good religion, and the preservation of his sacn,d 
Christian, seeing that such occurrences often person and royal authority-that the sentence 
happened to the good at the hands of the. of excommunication, so raslly laiLl upon him 
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11Y Ow clergy, gave him much concern, and persuasion awl p:trtly by threats, to induce 
that l1e earnestly desired to be released from :l\Iontrose tf) yield to the kil'k by acknowledg- 
it, so far as that could be done, agreeably to ing hi
 own criminality; hut he denied that 
the laws of Ciod, and without hurting his con- he harl acterl contrary to religion and the laws 
spience or allegiance, which, if they l'f'fused, of tllP land, anrl, of course, refuseù to accept 
he appealerl to God, the righteous judge of the of a reconciliation upon Ruch terms. Finùing 
wodrl, who, ere long, was to be his impal'tial him inflexible, they refused to pray for him as 
judge and gracious redeemer. he degired, ohserving, that no prayprs coulrl be 
In answer to the reproapllPs of some persons of any avail to a man .who was an outpast from 
who had endeavoured to destroy the marquis's the church of God. Being desirpcl to l)ray hr 
character and reputation by spreading a report himself apart, he told them that if they would 
that he had laid. the whole blame of what he not pennit the people to join with him, his 
had clone upon the king anrl his royal father, pra:vers alone anrl separately l)efore so large an 
he obseryerl that such a thought hacl neyer assembly.would perhaps be offensive both to 
once entered into his breast-that the late them and him-that he harl already pourell 
king hat! lived a saint and died a martyr, and out his soul before Gud, who knew his heart, 
he prayed to God, that as his own fate was not anrl to whom he had committed his spirit. 
unlike his, so his death might 11e attpnrled He then !ìhut his eyes, and holding his hat 
with the same degl'Pp of piet.y and re!';ignation; l)f'fore his fare .with his left hand, he raise!l 
for if he could wish his soul in another man's his right in the attitUlle of prayer, in whil'h 
stcarl, or to be conjoinell with it in the same posture he continued about a quarter of an 
condition after this life, it would be his alone. hour in silent and fl'rvent prayer. 
He then requested that the people would As the fatal hour was filst approaching w}}('u 
judge charitably of him and his actions, with- this unfortunate noblpman was to l)iù a last 
out prpjudice and without passion. He de- allieu to sublunary things, he desired the 
sired the prayers of all good men for his soul; executioner to hasten his preparations. This 
for his part, he said he pra.' ed earnestly for gloomy functionary, accorrlingly, brought the 
t hem all; and with t.he greatest seriousness, l)ook of ::\Iontrose's wars, and his late derlara- 
submission and humility, deprecated the ven- tion, which, 1)}' the sentence, were onlered to 
geance of Almighty Goil., which hail. been so l)e tied round his neck with a cord, :ì\Iontrose 
long awakened, and which was still impending himself assisted in carrying this part of his 
over his afflictetl country-that his enpmies sentence into execution, anù while the operatiun 
were at liberty to exult and triumph oyer the was performing, good-humouredly remarked, 
perishing remains of his body, but the utmost that he cOllsiclpred himself as much honourerl 
indignities they coulll inflict shoulà ne,'er pre- then hy haying Ruch tokens of his loyalty 
vail on him, now at his tleath, to swerve from attached to his person as he harl hef'n wl1Pn 
that duty and. revprence to God, and obedience his maje!'ty had invested him with the ortler 
and respect to the king, which he had mani- of the garter. 3 
fe!'teil. all his life long. "I can say no more," Hitherto, ::\Iontrose had remained nncoverell; 
concluded the marquis, "but remit m
Tself to Imt, l)cfore ascending the ladder that con- 
your charity, and I desire your prayers. You ducted to the top of the gibbet, which rose to 
that are scandalized at me, give me your charity; the height of thirty feet fr01n the centre of the 
I shall pray for you all. I leave my soul to scaffolrl, he requested permission to put on his 
God, my service to my prince, my goodwill to hat. This request .was, however, refused. He 
my friends, and my name in charity to you all. then aRkf'rl If'ave to keep en his cloak; but 
I might say more, but I have exonered my this favour was also denied him. Irritated, 
conscience; tbe rest I leave to God's mercy."2 probably at t!wse refusals, he appears for a 
A party of ministers who occupied the lower moment to have lost his usual equanimity of 
end of the scaffold now attempted, partly by I temper, and when orders were given to pinion 
, Wishart, ]1, 3
9. Balfour, vol. iv. p. 22. 3 'Vis11art, p. 400. 
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his arms, he toM the maf,r1.strates that if they 
could invent any further marks of ignominy, 
he was reaùy to endure them all for the sake 
of the cause for which he suffered. 
On arriving at the top of the ladùer, which 
he ascendeù with astonishing firmness, :\Ion- 
trose asked the executioner how long his body 
was to be suspenùed to the gibbet. " Three 
hours," was the answer. He then presented 
the executioner with three or four pieces of 

olù, told him he freely forgave him for the 
part he acted, and instructed him to throw 
him off as soon as he observed him uplifting 
his hands. The executioner watched the fatal 
signal, and on the noble victim raising his 
hands, obeyed the mandate, and, it is said, 
burst into tears. A feeling of horror seized 
the assembleù multituùe, who expressed their 
disapprobation by a general groan. Among 
the spectators were many persons who had 
indulged during the day in bitter invectives 
against 
[ontrose, but whose feelings were so 
overpowered by the sad spectacle of his death 
that they could not refrain from tears. 4 Even 
the relentless Argyle, who had good feeling 
enough to absent himself from the execution, 
is said to have shed tears on hearing of :Mon- 
trose's death, but if a cavalier writer is to be 
believed, his son, Lord Lorne, disgraced him- 
self by the most unfeeling barbarity. 5 


" lJlontrosc RcdivÜ'us. 
:I .. 'Tis said that Argyle's expr!'ssions had some- 
thing of grief in them, and did likewise weep at the 
rehearsal of his death, (for he was uot present at the 
execution). Howsoever, they were by many called 
crocodiles' tears, how worthily I lea\'e to others' judg- 
ment. But I am sure there did in his son, Lord 
Lome, apprar no such sign, who neither had so much 
wnderness of heart as to be sorry, nor so much paternal 
wit as to clissemble, who, entertaining his new bride 
(the Earl of Moray's daughter) with this spectacle, 
mocked and laughed in the midst of that weeping 
assembly; and, staying afterwards to see him hewn 
in pieces, triumphed at every stroke which was 
bestowed upon his mangled body." J/ontrose Rcdi- 
ViVIlS, edition of 1652. Note to 'Vishart's l}fcmoirs, 
p. 401. 
The (lismemherell portions of Montrose's borlr were 
disposed of in terms of the sentence. Lady Napier, 
the wife of l\lontrose's esteemed friend allIl relation, 
bE'iug desirous of procuring his heart, employed some 
adventurous persons to obtain it for her. Theyaccom- 
plished this object on the second day after the ex
('u- 
tion, amI were handsomely rewarded by her ladyship. 
The heart was embalmed by a surgeon, and after being 
enshrined in a rich gold urn, was sent by her to the 
elcIest son of the marquis, then in Flanders. The 
family of Napier possess a portmit of Laùy Napier, in 
which there is a representation of the urn.-I\.irkton's 


Thus died, at the early age of thirty-eight, 
James Graham, Marquis of :Montrose, who had 
acquired during a short career of military glory 
greater reputation than perhaps ever fell to the 
lot of any commander within the same compass 
of time. That partisans may ha ve exaggerateJ 
his actions, and extolled his character too 
highly, may be fairly admitted; but it cannot 
be denied that :Montrose was really a great 
commander, and that there were noLle and 
generous traits about him which indicated a 
high and cllltivated mind, in many respects far 
superior to the age in which he lived. But how- 
ever much the military exploits of Montrose 
may be admired, it must never be forgotten that 
his sword was drawn against his own cOtmtry- 
men in their struggles against arbitrary power, 
and that although there was much to condemn 
in the conduct of the Covenanters, subsequent 
events, in the reign of the second Charles and 
James, showed that they were not mistaken in 
the dread which they entertained of the extinc- 
tion of their religious liberties, had Charles 1. 
succeeded in his designs. 
Among Montrose's officers five of the most 
distinguished were selected for execution, all of 
whom perished under' the l\Iaiden,' a species 
of guillotine, Întroducecl into Scotland by the 
Regent .Morton, to which he himself became 
the first victim. The officers who suffered 
were Sir John Hurry,6 Captain Spottiswood, 


History of the Church of Scotland, not!', p. 125; eùited 
by the late C. K. Sharpe, Escl' 
After the restoration, the trunk was disintprred, 
and the other remains collected, and on 11th May, 
] 66], were deposited with great solemnity by order of 
CharI!'s II., in the family aisle in St. (jiles' church. 
The remains of Rir Francis Hay of Dalgetty were 
honoured with a similar mark of respect on the same 
day. For an account of the ceremonial, see Nos. 27 
and 28 of the Appendix to Wishart's Jfernoirs. 
6 Hurry was at first condemned by the parliament 
to perpetual banishment, "but the commission of the 
kirk voted he should die, and thereupon sent ther 
moderator, with other two of their number, to the 
parliament house, who very sauciHy, in face cf that 
areat and honourable court, (if it had not bet'n then a 
body without a head) told the presillent and chancellor 
that the parliament had granted life to a man whom 
the law had appointecl for death, being a man of blood, 
(citing these words of our hless\'d Saviour to Peter,- 
· All they that take the I'wol"Il shall perish by the 
sword;') whereas, it was very weill knoune, all the 
blood that that unfortunate gentleman had shed in 
Scotlanù was in ther quarrE'1l and defence, being bnt 
then enO':lO'ed in his master's service, when he was 
taken pris
ner, and executed at the kirk's instigatione. 
.. The parliament was sa!' farre from rebuking ther 
bold intruders, or resenting those acts of the commis- 
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younger of Dairsie, Sir Francis Hay of Da.l- 
getty, Colonel 'Yilliam Sibbald, and Captain 
Charteris, a cadet of the ancient family of 
Amisfield. All these met death .with extraor- 
dinary fortitude. Sir Francis Hay, who was 
a Catholic, "and therefore," as a cavalier 
historian quaintly obseryes, "not coming within 
the compass of the ministers' prayers," 1 dis- 
played in particular an intrepidity worthy of 
his uame aml family. 8 After a witty meta- 
phorical allusion to" the ::\Iaiden," he kissed 
the fatal instrument, and kneeling down, laid 
his head upon the block. ColoneJ Sibbald 
exhibited a surprising gaiety, and, "with an 
undaunte<11ehaviour, marched up to the block, 
as if he had been to act the part of a gallant 
in a play."9 An instance of the unfeeling 
levity with which such melancholy scenes were 
witnessed, even by those who considered them- 

elYes the ministers of the gospel, occurred on 
the present as on former occasions. Captain 
:-;pottiswoorl, grandson of the archbishop of 
that name, having on his knees said the 
following prayer :-" 0 Lord, who hath been 
graciously pleased to bring me through the 
wilderness of this world, I trust at this time 
you will waft me over this sea of lÜood to my 
heavenly Canaan;" was rebuked by a minister 
who was near him in the following words :- 
"Take tent (heed), take tent, sir, that you 
drown not by the gate !" (way). Spottiswood 
replied with great modesty that "he hoped he 
was no Egyptian," an answer which forced the 
base intruder to retire among the crowd to 
conceal his shame. 
The execution of Captain Charteris (the last 
who suffered) was a source of melancholy regret 
to his friends, and of triumph to the ministers. 


He was a man of determined mind; but his 
health being much impaired by wounds which 
he had received, he had not firmneRR to resi-;;t 
the importunities of his friends, whe, as a 
means of saving his life, as they thought, 
prevailed upon him to agree to makc a public 
declaration of his errors. This unhappy man, 
accordingly, when on the scaffold, read a long 
speech, which had been prepared for him by 
the ministers, penned in a peculiarly mournful 
strain, in which he lamented his apostacy from 
the Covenant, and acknowledged" otlH'r things 
which he had vented to them (the ministers) 
in auricular confes.',ion." 1 Yet, notwithRtand- 
ing the expectations which he and his friends 
were led to entertain that his life would be 
spared, he had no sooner finished hi3 speech 
than he was despatched. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


.\. D. 1650-1660. 


Commollwealth, lô49-1660. 


Arrival of Charl!'s II.-CrnmweU invades Scotland- 
Attacks the ::;cotch army near Edinhurgh-His 
further movements-The DunfermJine Declarotion 
-Retrfat of C'romweU-BattJe of Dunbar-Decla- 
ration and Warning of the kirk-Flight of the king 
from Perth-Insurrections in the Highlands-Pro- 
ceerlings of CromweH-Conduct of the western army 
-Croll1weH marches north-Enters Perth -Scotch 
army invades England-Battle of Worcester-Oper- 
ations of l\1onk in Scotland-Administration of 
affairs committed to him- Earl of Glencairn's insur- 
reetion in the HighJands--Chiefs of the insurrection 
submit to l\Ionk-Cameron of Lochiel-State of the 
couutry-Hestoration of Charles II. 


l-L\.nNG arranged with the commissioners the 
conditions on which he was to ascend the Scot- 
tish throne, Charles, with about 500 attendants, 
left Holland on the 2d of J line, in some vessels 
furnished him by the Prince of Orange, ami. 
aftcr a boisterous voyage of three weeks, during 
which he was daily in danger of l)eing captured 
,by English cruizers, !lrrivecl in the Moray 
frith, awl disembarked at Garmouth, a small 
village at the mouth of the bpey, on the 23d 


sion of the kirk, now quyte besyde ther master's com- 
mi,>sione, as they will have it understood, and ther 
owne solemne professione not to merldle in secular 
I'ffairs, that they rescinded their former act, and 
påssed a sentence of death upon him, hereby imitating 
ther dear brethren, the parliament of Englanrl, in the 
eaice of the 1I0tha111s. "-J[ernoirs of the Somerville 
Family. 
7 Wishart, p. 412. 
8 "His constancy at death show weH he repented 
nothing he did, in order to his aHegiance and 1\Ia- 1 Wishart, p. 413.- The practiee of auricular con- 
jesty's service, to the great shame of thoso who fession seems to have existed, to a consideraù1e ext!'n: 
threatened him with their apocryphal excommunica- among the Covenanters. It is singular that had Il 
tiol1s, to which he gave no more place than our Saviour uot been for the evidence of the minister of ()rmiston, 
to the devil's temptations. "-Relation of the True to whom the noted Major Weir had communieated hi
 
Funerals of the Grent Lord Marquesse of ,Montrose. I seert'ts in auricular confession, he would, not have becu 
II Wishart. eOllvicted.-
ee Arnot's OJ"iminal Trials. 
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ûf that month. Before landing, however, 
Charles readily gave his signature to the Cove- 
nant, which subsequent events showed he had 
no intention of observing longer tha'!" suited 
his purpose. 
The news of the king's arrival reached Edin- 
burgh on the 26th of June. The guns of the 
castle were fired in honour of the event, and 
the inhabitants manifested their joy by bonfires 
and other demonstrations of popular feeling. 
The same enthusiasm spread quickly through- 
out the kingùom, and his majesty was wel- 
comed with warm can gratulations as he pro- 
ceeded on his journey towards Falkland, which 
had been fixed upon by parliament as the 
place of his residence. The pleasure he re- 
ceived from these profe!';sions of loyalty was, 
however, not without alloy, as he was obliged, 
at the request of the parliament, to dismiss 
from his presence some of his best friends, 
heth Scotch and English, particularly the Duke 
of Hamilton, the Earl of Lauderdale, and other 
" engagers," who, by an act passed on the 4th 
of June against "classed delinquents," were 
debarred from returning to the kingdom, or 
remaining therein, " without the express war- 

ant of the Estates of parliament."2 Of the 
English exiles the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
\'\"'11mot, and seven gentlemen of the household 
were allowed to remain with him. 3 In fact, 
vtith these exceptions, every person even 
suspected of being a "malignant," was care- 
fully excluded from the court, and his majesty 
was thus surrounded by the hearls of the 
Covenanters and the clergy. These last 
scarcely ever left his person, watched his 
words and motions, and inflicted upon him 
long harangues, in which he was often re- 
minded of the misfortunes of his family. 
The rulers of the English commonwealth, 
aware of the negotiations which had been 
going 011 between the young king and the 
Scots commissioners in Holland, became appre- 
hensive of their own stability, should a union 
take place between the Covenanters and the 
"English Presbyterians, to support the cause of 
the king, and they therefore resolved to invade 
Scotland, and by reducing it to their authority 
extinguish for ever the hopes of the king and 


2 Balfour, vol. iv. p. 4.2 


:I Idem, p. Ii 


his party. Fairfax was appointed cOlllmander- 
in-chief, and Cromwell lieutenant-general of 
the army destined for thi3 purpose; but as 
:Fairfax considered the invasion of RC'otland a<; 
a violation of the solemn league and covenant 
which he had sworn to observe, he refused, 
notwithstanding the most urgent entreaties, to 
accept the command, which in consequence 
devolved upon Cromwell. 
The preparations making in Englancl for the 
invasion of Scotland were met with corre- 
sponding activity in Scotlallll, the parliament 
of which ordered an army of 30,000 men to 
be immediately" raised to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the country, The nominal com- 
mand of this army was gi\ren to the Earl of 
Leven, who had become old and infirm; but 
David Leslie his relative, was in reality the 
commander. The levies went on with con- 
siderable rapidity, but before they were as- 
sem bled Crolll well crossed the Tweed on the 
2211 of July at the heall of 16,000 well 
appointed and highly disciplined troops. On 
his march from Berwick to Musselburgh a 
scene of desolation was presented to the eyes 
of Cromwell, far surpassing anything he had 
ever l)efore witnessed. \Yith the exception of 
a fcw old women and children, not a human 
being was to be seen, and the whole cOlUltry 
appeared as one great waste over which the 
hand of the ruthless destroyer had exercised 
its ravages. To understand the cause of this 
it is necesssary to mention, that, with the view 
of rlepriving the enemy of provisions, instruc- 
tions had been issued to lay waste the country 
between Berwick and the capita], to remove 
or destroy the cattle and provision!';, amI that 
the inhabitants should retire to other parts of 
the kingdom under the severest penalties. T ü 
induce them to comply with this ferocious 
command, appalling statements of the cruelties 
of Cromwell in Ireland were industriously 
circulated among the people; that he had 
f,rÎ ven orders to put all the males between 16 
and GO to death, to cut of the right hands of 
all the l)oys between 6 awl 16, and to bore 
with red-hot irons the hreasts of all females 
of age for bearing children. 4 Fortunately for 
his army Cromwell hall provide(l a fleet ill 


4 Whitelock. p. 4tji). 
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ease of exigency, ,,"hich kept up with him in some batteries near Leith. Cromwell retired 
his marl'h along the coast, and supplied him to l\Iussellmrgh in the en'ning, where he was 
with provisions. unexpectedly attacked by a body of 2,000 
The English general contilluen. his COUl'
e horse and 500 foot, commanded by l\Iajor- 
along the coast till he arrived at l\Illsselburgh, General Montgomery, son of the Earl of 
where he established his head-quarters. Here Eglinton, and Colonel Strachan, which had 
he learnt that the Scots army, consisting of lJeen despatched at an early part of the day 
upwards of 30,000 men, had taken up a strong 1y a circuitous route to the right, for the 
position hetween Edinlmrgh and Leith, and purpose of falling on Cromwell's rear. If 
hall ma(lc a deep entrenchment in front of :Dalfour is to be credited, this party beat Crom- 
their lines, along which they had f'rectf'd well" soundlie," and would have defeatf'd his 
several batteries. Cromwell reconnoitered this whole army if they had had an additional force 
position, and tried all his art to induce the of 1,000 men; but an English writer informs 
Scots to come to a general engagement; lmt as us, that the Scots suffered severely. 7 Accord- 
Leslie's plan was to act on the defensive, and ing to the first-lHPutioned author the English 
thus force Cromwell either to attack him at a had 5 colonels awl 500 lllen killed, while the 
cl)nsiderable rlit';ad,"antage, or to retreat back latter states the loss of the Scots to have 
into England after his supply of provisions he en a bout 100 men, and a large Humber uf 
should he exhausted, he kept his army within prÍ:'mners. On the following day, Cromwell, 
their entrenchments. prolJa1ly finding that he had enough of mouths 

\.s Cromwell l)erceiyed that he wouM be to consume his provisions, "\vithout the aid of 
soon reduced to the alternatiye of attacking prisoners, ofl'erf'<1 to exchange all those he hall 
the Scots in their position, or of retracing his taken the preceding day, and sent the wounded 
steps through the ruined track over which his Scots back to their camp. 
army had lately passed, he resolved upon an These encOlmters, notwithstanding the ex- 
assault, and fixed Monday the 2Dth of July pectations of the ministers, and the vaunts of 
for advancing on the enemy. By a sin ò 11llar the parliamentary committee of their pretended 
coinci(lence, the king, at the instigation of the snccesses, inspired some of Leslie's officers with 
Earl of Eglinton, but contrary to the wish of a salutary dread of the prowess of Cromwell's 
his council and the cOlllmanrlers, visite(l the veterans. An amusing instance of this feeling 
army that very day. His prescnce was hailed is related by Balfour in the case of the earl of 
with shouts of enthusiasm by the soldiers, who "T. (he suppresses the name) who "being 
in,lulgcd in copious libations to the health of commandit the nixt day (the day after the last 
their soyereign. Tlw sohliers in consequence mentioned skirmish) in the morning, to marc he 
neglected their duty, and great confusion pre- out one a partey, saw he could not goe one 
vailed in the camp;5 but on the approach of upüne service untill he had his brackefaste, 
Cromwell sufficient order was re:5tored, and The lJrackefaste was delayed above four hours 
they patiently waited his attack. Having in getting until the L. General being privily 
selected the centre of the enemy's position, aùvertissed by a secrett frind, that my Lord 
near a spot called the Quarry Holes, about was peaceably lllync1it that morning, sent him 
halfway between Edinburgh and Leith, as expresse orders not to marche, to save his repu- 
appearing to him the most favourable point tation. Une this, the gallants of the army 
for commencing the operatiuns of the dar, raissed a proverbe, 'That they wol(l not goe 
Cromwellierl forward his army to the assault; out 011e a Imrtey until they gate ther bracke- 
but after a desperate strugglc he was repubed. faste.'''8 
with the loss of a (onsiderahle number of men For several clays Cromwell remaincd inactivG 
awl horses. 6 Cromwell renewed the attack in his camp, during wlJÏch the parliamentary 
on the 31st, ann. uotùd probably have carried committee sul,jected the Scots army to a purg- 
Leslie's position h It for a destructive fire from l ing opcration, which impaired its efficiency, 
Þ Balfour, vol. j,. p. 86. 6 Idem, p. 88. 'l Whitewck. 8 Balfour, vol. iv. p. 87. 
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and, perhaps, contributed chiefly to its ruin. out his army. Both armies surve
.ed earh 

\.s the Solemn League and Covenant was con- other for several days, but neither attempted 
sidered by the Covenanters a sacred pledge to hring the other to action. As he could not, 
to God, which no true Christian could refuse from the nature of the ground which lay 
to take, they lookea upon those who Ileclined hetween the two armics, attack his opponcnts 
to suhscribe it as the enemies of religion, with with any probability of succe
s, Cromwell 
whom it would he criminal in the eye of again returned to l\Iusselburgh with his army 
Heaven to associate. Eefore the purgation on a Sunday, that l{e might not ùe harassed 
commenced, the king received a hint, equiva- in his march by the Covenanters, who never 
lent to a command, from the heads of the fought but on the defensive on that day. 
Covenantf'rs to retire to Dunfermlinc, an order Although the king before his landing hall 
which he obe
.eù "sore against his own mind,"!) subscribed the Rolemn League and Covenant, 
by taking his departure on Friday the 
d and although they had purged the army to 
of August, after spending the short space of their heart's content, still Argrle and his party 
two hours at a banquet, which had been pro- were not satistied, ana they, therefore, required 
yiùed for him by the city of Edinburgh. K 0 his majesty to subscribe a declaration" for the 
sooner had the king departed than the purging satisfaction of all honest men." On the 16th 
process was commenceù, awl on the 
(l, 3d, of August, after some hesitation amI with 
and 5th of August, during which the c
mittee F:light modification of the terms, Charles 1yaS 
held their sittings, no less than 80 officers, all induced to sign a most humiliating declaration, 
men of unquestionable loyalty, besidf's a con- which reflected upon the conduct of his fatllf'l', 
sideranle nnmhf'r uf common soldiers, were lamented the" idolatry" of his mother, pledgf'd 
expelled from the army. 1 him to renounce the friendship of all who were 
Cromwell retired with his army to Dunbar unfriendly to the Covenant, establish Presby- 
on the 5th of Augm<t. Here he found the few terianism in England, in short, made him a 
inhftbitants who had remained in the town in mere tool in the hands of the extreme Cove- 
a state of starvation. Touched with comruiser- nanters. 
ation, he generously distributed among them, Although every sober and judicious person 
on his supplies being landed, a considerablp must have percei,'ed that there was little pro- 
quantity of wheat and pease. 2 hability that such a declaration would bf' 
,\Yhile the ministers were thanking God regarded by the young monarch when released 
"for sellfling the sectarian army (for so they from his trammels, yet so greatly important 
designateù the Independents) back the way was his majesty's subscription to the instru- 
they came, and flinging such a terror into their mcnt consid.ered by the Covenanters, that they 
hearts, as malle them fly when none pursued,"3 hailed it with the most lively emotions of joy 
Cromwell suddelùy re-appearp,I at )Iussf'lhurgh. awl gratitude; and the ministers who, only 
and thus put an enel to their thanksgivillgF:. two days hefore, had denounced the king from 
Seeing no hopes of the Scots army lea.ving the pulpits as the ro,.,t of malignancy, and a 
its entrem'hments, awl afrai(l that farther delay hypocrite, who }lad shown, by his refusal to 
might be injurious to him, Cromwell ma(Ie a sign the dedaration, that he had no intention 
movement on the 1:3th of August to the west, to kepp the Covenant, were the first to spt the 
as far as the vinage of Colinton, three miles example. The army, excite(] by the harangues 
south-west from E(linhurgh, where he postell of the ministers during a fast, which the.\" pro- 
the main body of his army. The Scottish claimed to ap}wase the anger of }lPaven for the 
genera} thinking that Cromwell had an inten- sins of the king and his father, longed to meet 
tion of attacking him in his rear, raiseù his the enf'm
-, awl it required an the influenc.e 
camp and marched towards Corstorl'hine, about ana authority of General Leslie to restrain 
two miles north from Colinton, where he drew thcm from leaving their lines and lUshing 
I upon thr "sC'ctaries;" Imt, unfortunately for 
9 Dalfour. 1 Balfour, vol. 1". p. 89. the Covenanters, their wish was soon to 10 
2 Whitelock. :> Iùem, 1'. 483. 
ratitìf'(l. 
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I t does not appear that the chiefs of the which he reachcd in the e\'ening. \,\Tith the 
COVPllanters were actuated by the same enthu- intention of cutting off his retreat, Leslie drew 
siasm as the ministers and the comlllon soldiers, off his army to the south towarrls the heights 
or that the generals of the army were very of Lammennuir, and took up a position OIl 
::'allg1line of success. They were too well aware Doon hill. Having at the same time secured 
of the composition of Cromwell's veteran host, an important pass called the Peaths, through 
to suppose that their raw and undisciplined which Cromwell had necessarily to pass on his 
le\ ies, though numerically superior, could meet .way to Berwick, the situation of the latter 
the enemy in the open field; and hence they became extremely critical, as he had no chance 
deemed it a wise course of policy to act on the of escape Lut Ly cutting l1is way through 
defensive, anll to harass them by a deslùtory the Scots army, which had now completely 
warfare as occasion offered. This system had ohstructeù his line of retrf'at. Cromwell per- 
Leen so successful as to embarrass Cromwell ceived the rlanger of his situation, but he was 
greatly, and to leave him no alternative but too much of an enthusiast to give way to 
a retreat into England-a course which he despair; he deliberately, and withÏ1
 view of tJlP 
was oblige,l to adopt more speedily, perhaps, enemy, shipped off the remainder of his sick 
than he would otherwise have done, ill conse- at Dunbar, on the 2d of September, intending, 
quenre of extensive sickness in his arm)". l' 0 should Providence not directl;r interpose in his 
indications of any movement had appeared up behalf, to put his foot also on board, and at 
to the 29th of August, as on that day the the head of his cavalry to cut his way through 
COlllmittee of Estates adjourned the meet- the Scots army.:; TIut as, in an affair of such 
ing of parliament, which was to have thpu importance, nothing could be done without 
assembled, till the 10th of September, "in prayer, he directed his men to "seek the Lonl 
respecte that Oliver Cromwell aud his armey for a way of deli\rerauce and salyation."6 A 
of sectaries and blasphemers have invadit this part of the day was accordingly spent in prayer, 
kingdome, and are uow laying within the and at the conclusion, Cromwell declared, that 
bosome thereof."J while he prayeù he felt an enlargement of 
On the 30th of August, however, Cromwell heart and a buoyancy of spirit which assured 
collected his army at l\Iusselburgh, and having him that Goù had hearkcned to their prayers.; 
put all his sick on board his fleet, which lay \Yhile Cromwell and his men were employed 
in the adjoining bay, he gave orders to his in their devotional exercises, a council of war 
army to march next morning to Haddillgton, was held by the 
cottish commander to deli- 
and thence to Dunbar. He made an attempt berate upon the com'se to be pursued ill the 
to obtain the consent of the Committee of present crisis. As l..eslie considered himself 
Estates to retire without molestation, promis- perfectly secure in his position, which could 
ing never again to interfere in the affairs of not be assailed by the enemy without f'virlent 
Scotland; hut they refused to agree to his risk of a defeat, and as he was apprehensive 
proposal, as they considered that they would of a most formidable and desperate l'C
istance 
be able to cut off his retreat and compel him should he venture to attack the brave and 
to surrender at discretion. enthusiastic Independents, who were Jrawn 
X ext morning Cromwell's army was in fun out within two miles of hi::; camp; he gave as 
retreat towards HaddÏI
gton. The Scots army his opinion that the Scottish army should not 
fvllowed in close pursuit, but with the e"{cep-I only remain in its position, but that Cromwell 
tion of some slight skirmishing between the should be allowe(,l to retire into England on 
advanced guard of the Scots and Cromwell's certain easy conditions. The officers of the 
rf'ar, nothing important took place. Cromwell army concurred in the \"iews of the general, 
halted during the night at Hadùington, and but this opinion was overruled by the Com- 
offered battle next day; but as the 
cots mittees of the Estates and kirk, who, anxious 
declined, he contiuueù his retreat to Dunbar, 


4 Ca1four. vol. iv. '!' P6 
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to secure their prey, lest by any possibility it 
might ëscape, insisted that the army shoulù 
descend from the heights and attack the" army 
of sectaries and blasphemers," which they fully 
expected the Lord woulù deliver into their 
hands. 
In pursuance of the orders of the Committees 
to attack Cromwell early the following morn- 
ing, Leslie drew down his men on the evening 
of the 2d of September from the heights 
which they occupied to the level ground below, 
tlIat he mig}J.t be ready to commence the attack 
before the enemy should be fully on their 
guard. But nothing could escape the pene- 
trating eye of Cromwell, who, though pon- 
dering with solicitude upon the difficulties 
of his situation, was not inattentive to the 
enemy, whose motions he personally watched 
with the utmost vigilance and assiduity. He 
was about retiring for the night, when looking 
through his glass for the last time that evening, 
he perceiveù, to his infinite joy, the Scottish 
a.rmy in motion down the hill. The object of 
this movement at once occun'ed to him, and in 
a rapture of enthusiasm he exclaimed, "They 
are coming down ;-the Lord hath delivered 
them into our hands." A strong spirit of 
religious enthusiasm had in fact seized both 
armies, and each consillered itself the peculiar 
favollrite of heaven. 
Unfortunately for the Scots their movements 
were considerably impeded by the state of the 
weather, which, during the night, became very 
rainy and tempestuous. Confident in their 
numbers, they seem to have disregarded the 
ordinary rules of military prudence, awl such 
was the slowness of their movements, that 
they found themselves unexpectedly attacked 
at the rlawn of clay before the last of their 
forces had left the hill where they had been 
stationed. Cromwell had, during the night, 
ad vanced his army to the edge of a deep 
ravine which hall separated the advanced 
posts of both parties, along which his troops 
rt'posed waiting in deep silence the order for 
attack. As soon as Cromwell was ena.bled by 
the a.pproach of day to obtain a partial view 
of the position selecteù by the Scots, he per- 
cei ved that the Scottish general had posted a 
large body of cavalry on his right wing near 
t<> a. pass on the road from Dunbar to Berwick, I 


with the evident intention of preventing the 
English from effecting an escape, To this 
point, therefore, Cromwell dirf'cted his attack 
with the main body of his horse, and some 
regiments of foot, with which he endeavourf'd 
to obtain possession of the pass; but they 
were charged by the Scottish lancers, who, 
aided by some artillery, drove them down the 
hill, Cromwell, thereupon, 1rought up a 
reserve of horse and foot and renewed the 
attack, but was again repulsed. He still per- 
severed, however, awl the cavalry were agaiu 
giving way, when just as the sun was emerg- 
ing from the ocean, and beginning, through 
the mist of the morning, to dart its rays upon 
the armour of the embattled hosts, he exclaimed 
with impassioned fen'our,-" I.et God arise, let 
his enemies be scattered." In á moment 
Cromwell's own regiment of foot, to whom 
his exclamation had been more p:uticularly 
addressed, advanced with their pikes levelled, 
the cavalry rallied, and the Scottish horse, as 
jf seized with a panic, turned their backs and 
ned, producing the utmost confusion among 
the foot, who were posted in their rear. 
As soon a.s the Scots perceived the defeat 
and flight of their cavalry, they were seized 
with a feeling of consternation, and throwing 
away their anns, sought their safety in flight. 
They were closely pursued by Cromwell's 
dragoons, who followed them to the distance 
of many miles in the direction of Edinburgh, 
and cut them down without mercy. Out of a 
force of 27,000 men, who, a few hours before, 
had assured themselves of victory, not more 
than 14,000 escapen. 3,000 of the ßcots lay 
lifeless on the fertile plains of East Lothian, 
amI alJout 10,000 were taken prisoners, of 
whom not less than 5,000 were wounded. 8 
All the ammunition, artillery, and baggage of 
the Scots army fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. The loss on the side of Cromwell 
was trifling, not amounting to more than 30 
men killed, The battle of Dunbar took plac'e 
on the 3d of September, 1650, and was long 
familiarly known among the Scots by the 
name of" the T
'esday's chase." 
Cromwell spent the following day at ])unha.r 
writing despatches to the parliament. He 


8 Whitelopk, p. 471. 
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ordered all the wounded to he taken particular 
care of, and after their wounds were dressed 
they were rdeased on their parole. The re- 
mainder of the prisoners were scnt to England, 
where about 2,000 of them died of a pestilen- 
tial disease, and the rest were sent as slaves to 
the English plantations in the ""'est Indies. 
Cromwell, of course, now abandoned his inten- 
tion of returning to England. J n furtherance 
of his design to subject Scotland to hiI.'; 
authority, he marched to Edinburgh, which he 
elltrred without opposition. 
In the meantime, the Scottish horse and 
the few foot which had escaped from the 
slaughter of Dun bar were collected together 
at Stirling. Here the Commissioners of the 
General Al:3sembly held a meeting on the 12th 
of Septembf'r, at which they drew up a 
" declaration aIlll warning to all the congrf'ga- 
tions of the kirk of :Scotland," exhorting the 
people to hear the recent disaster with becom- 
ing fortitude, and to humble themselves before 
God that he might turn away his anger from 
th8lu; at the same tilUe ordaining a "soleme 
publicke humiliatione upone the defait of the 
armey," to be kept throughout the kingdom. 
n is probable that this "declaration and 
wal'ning" had little effect upon the minùs 
of the people, whose enthusiasm had been 
somewhat cooled by Cromwell's ::;uccess, and 
although they did not, perhaps, lIke their 
mûortunate countrymen, who were taken cap- 
tives on the 3d of September and sent into 
England, curse the king and clergy for insnar- 
ing them in misery, as 'Vhitelock observes, 
they could not but look upon the perpetual 
meddling of the ministers with the affairs of 
the State, as the real source of all the calamities 
which had recently befallen the country. As 
to the king he had become so thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the conùuct of the .Argyle faction, 
whose sole object seemed to be to use him as 
a tool for their own purposes, that IlC regJ.rded 
the recent defeat of the Covenanters in the 
light of a trimnph to his cause, 'which, by 
destro
'ing the power of Argyle, wouM paye 
the way for the due exercise of the ro
'al 
authority. 
The king now entertained the idea of form- 
ing a party for himself among the numerous 
royalists in the Highlands, for which purpose 


he opened up a correspondence with Huntly, 
Moray, and Athole. and other chif'fs; but 
before matters were fully concocted, the nego- 
tiation was disclosed to Argyle, who took 
imme(liate lUeans to defeat it. Accordingly, 
on the 27th of cleptcmber, the Committee of 
Estates ordered the whole cavaliers who still 
remained alJout the king's person, with the 
exception of three, one of whom was Bucking- 
ham, to quit the court within 24 hours, aIllI 
the kingdom in 20 days. 
.As Charles was to be thus summarily 
deprived of the society and advice of his 
friplHls, he took the resolution of leaving 
Perth, and retiring to tIle Highlands among 
his friends. Accordingly, under the pre- 
tence of hawking, he left Perth about half- 
past one o'clof'k in the afternoon of the 
4th of October, aecompauied IJY five of lús 
livery servants, amI rode at full gallop, until 
he al'1'ived at Dudhope near Dundee, which he 
ditI in an hour and a half. lIe then prof'eedf'd 
to Auchter-house along with Yiscmmt Dwl- 
hope, whence he was conveyed lJY the Earl 
of Buchan and. the Viscount to Cortuquhuy, 
the seat of the .Earl of Airly. After partaking 
of some refreshment he proceederl the same 
night up the glen, under the protection of GO 
or 80 Highlanders, to a poor cottage, 42 miles 
from Perth, belonging to the laird of Clova. 
Fatigued by such a long journey, lw threw 
himself clown on an oM mattress, but he had 
not enjoyed many hours repose when the house 
was entered, a little before break of day, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel K aime, and Colonel Bayn- 
ton, an Englishman, who had been sent b
' 
ColOllPl )[ontgomery in Iluest of him. Shortly 
after )Iontgomery himself appeared, accom- 
panied by the laird of Scotscraig, who had 
gi yen him information of the place of his 
)fajesty's retreat, antI 
ir Alexanrlf'r Hope 
bearing one of the king's hawks. . This party 
advised the king to get on horsc1):1ck, offered 
to attend him, and promised to live and die 
with him if necessary. 
}>erceiving their intention to carr.)' him back 
to Perth, the king told :\Iontgomery that he 
had left Perth in con
('quence of information 
he hall reteiyed from Dr. Fraspr, his php,ician, 
that it was the intention of the Committee of 
Estates to have delivered him up to the Eng- 
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lish, anù to hang all his servants: 'Montgomery General Leslie hastenell to Perth from Stirling, 
assured his :Majesty that the statement was and crossed the Tay on the 24th, with a force 
false, and that no person but a traitor could of 3,000 cavalry, with which he was ordered 
have invented it. 'Vhile this altercation was to proceed to Dundee and scour Angus. At 
going on, Dndhope and the Highlanders who this time General Miùùleton was lying at 
attende(l the king strongly afh'ised him to Forfar, and he, on hearing of Leslie's advance, 
retire instantly to the mountains, and they sent him a letter, inclosing a copy of a "bond 
gave him to understand that a force of 2,000 and oath of engagement" which had been 
horse and 5,000 foot was waiting for him pntered into by Huntly, Athole, Seaforth, 
within the distance of five or six miles ready l\fiùdleton, and other individuals, by which 
to execute his orders; but before his ::\Iajesty they haa pledged themselves to join firmly 
had come to any resolution as to the course he anll faithfully together, and neither for fear, 
should adopt, two reginwnts of covenanting threatening, allurement, nor advantage, to 
horse appeared, on Obsl'lTing ,yhich, says TIal- relinquish the cause of religion, of the king and 
four, "Buchan, Dudhope and ther begerly of the kingdom, nor to lay down their arms 
guard begane to shecke ther eares, and speake without a general consent; anù as the best 
more calmley, and in a lower strain." The undertakings often did not escape censure and 
king thereupon gave his consent to return to malice, they promised and swore, for the satis- 
Perth, whithf'r he was accorùingly condueted faction of all reasonable persons, that they 
by :Montgomery at the head of his horse. 9 would maintain the true religion, as then 
This attempt of the king to escape (familiarly established in Scotland, the Xational Cove- 
known by the name of " the Start ") produced nant, and the Solemn League and Covenant; 
a salutary effect upon the Committee of Estntes, and defend the person of the king, his preroga- 
and they now began to treat him with more tive, gI'eatness, and authority, and the privi- 
respect, admitting him to their deliberations, leges of parliament, and the freedom of the 
and even suspending t11e act they had issued subject. Millllleton stated that Leslie would 
ordering the English cavaliers to leave the perceive from the terms of the document 
kingdom. inclosed, that the only aim of himself and 
As a considerable part of the Highlands was friends ".as to unite Scotsmen in defence ot 
now up in aI'IllS to support the king, the com- their common rights, aud that the grounùs on 
mittee induced him to write letters to the chir>Í which they had entered into the association 
leaùers of the insurref'tion desiring them to lay were precisely the same as those professed by 
ùown their al1llS, which correspondence led to Leslie himself. As the independence of Scot- 
a protracted negotiation. An act of indemnity land was at stake, and as Scotsmen shouhl 
was passed on the 12th of October, in favour unite for the preservation of their liberties, he 
of the people of Athole, who had taken up proposed to join Leslie. and to put himself 
arms; but as it was couched in language which under his command, amI he expl'l-'ssf'd a hope 
tl1e:v disliked, amI contained conditions of that Leslie would not shed the blood of his 
which they disapproved, the Earl of Athole countrymen, or force them to the unhappy 
amI his people presentell a petition to his necessity of shedlling the blooù of their 
majesty awl the committee, craving some alter- brethren in Sf'If-defence. 1 The negotiation 
ation in the terms. thus begun was finally concluded on the 4th 
In order to enforce the orders of the king of November at Strathbogie, agreeably to a 
to the northern royalists, to lay down their arms, treaty between Leslie and the chief royalists, 
Sir John Brown's regiment was despatcÌ1ed to I by which the latter accepted an indemnity and 
the north; but they were surprised during the laiù down their arms. 
night of the 21st of October, and defeatf'd by Cromwell did not follow up his success a
 
a party under Sir David Ogilyie, brother to might have heen expected, but contented him- 
Lord Ogilvie. Un receiving this intelligence, ",elf with laying siege to the castle of Edin. 


, I 


11 Balfour, vol. i v. p. 115. 


1 Balfour, vol. iv. p. 12!t 
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burgh, and pushing forward his advanced posts 
as far as Linlithgow. 
Among the learling Covenanters both in par- 
liament and the church, there were some whose 
political ideas were pretty similar to those of 
Cromwell, respecting monarchical government, 
and who had not only approved of the execu- 
tion of the late king, but were desirous of 
excluding his son from the crown of Scotland. 
This party, though a minority, made up for its 
numerical inferiority, by the talents, fanati- 
cism, and restless activity of its partisans; but 
formidable as their opposition in parliament 
was, they found themselves unable effectually 
to resist the general wish of the nation in 
favour of the king, and yielded to the force of 
circumstances. By excluding, however, the 
royalists from the camp, and keeping the king 
in a state of subjection to their authority, they 
had sncceede(l in usurping the government, 
and had the disaster of Dunbar not occurred, 
might have been enablell to carry their designs 
against the monarchy into effect; but not- 
withstanding this catastrophe, they were not 
discouraged, and as soon as they had recovered 
from the temporary state of alarm into which 
the success of Cromwell had thrown tl1em, 
they began to concert measures, in accordance 
with a plan they now contemplated, for making 
themsel ves altogether independent of parlia- 
ment. For this purpose, under the pretence 
of opposing the common enemy, they solicited 
and obtained permission from the Committee 
of Estates to raise forces in the cOlUlties of 
Dumfries, Galloway, 'Vigton, Ayr, and l
en- 
frew, the inhabitants of which were imbued 
with a sterner spirit of fanaticism, and there- 
fore more ready to support their plans than 
those of any other parts of Scotland. By 
bringing in the' exhortations of Gillespie and 
others of the more rif.,rid among the ministers 
to their aid, they succeeded in a short time in 
raismg a body of nearly 5,000 horse, over 
which Strachan, Kerr, and two other colonels, 
all mere tools of the party, werp placed. 
As soon as the leaders of this faction, of 
whom Johnston of 'Varriston, the clerk-register, 
was chief, had collected these levies, they began 
to develop the plan they harl formeù of with- 
drawing themselves from the control of the 
Committee of Estates by raising a variety of 


objections against the line of conduct pursued 
by the Committee, and, till these were removed, 
t.hey refused to unite" the western army," as 
this new force was called, with the army under 
Leslie. Cromwell, aware of this division in 
the Scottish army, endeavoured to widen the 
breach by opening a correspondence with 
Strachan, who had fought under lJÍm at Pres- 
ton, the consequence being that Strachan soon 
went over to the English army with a body of 
troopers. Leslie complained to the Estates of 
the refusal of the western forces to join him, 
and solicited to be recalled from his charge; 
but they declined to receive his resignation, 
and sent a deputation, consisting of Arb'yle, 
Cassilis, and other members to the western 
army, "to solicit unity for the good of the 
kingdom." 2 So unsuccessful, however, was 
the deputation in bringing about this desired 
" nnity," that, on the 17th Octoher, an elabor- 
ate paper, titled, "the humble Hemonstrance 
of the Gentlemen-Commanders, and l\Iinisters 
attending the forces in the west," addressed to 
the Committee of Estates, was drawn up and 
presented by Sir George Maxwell to them at 
Stirling, on the 22d. The compilers of this 
document proposed to remove from the pre- 
sence of the king, the judicatories and thp 
armies, the "malignants," whom many of the 
committee were accused of having received 
" into intimate friendship," admitting them to 
their councils, and bringing in some of them 
to the parliament and committees, and about 
the king, thereby affording "many pregnant 
presumptions," of a design on the part of some 
of the Committee of Estates, "to set up and 
employ the malignant party," or, at least, giving 
"evidcnces of a strong inclination to intrust 
them again in the managing of the work of 
God."s The Committee of Estates paid no 
regard to this remonstrance, a circumstance 
which gave such umbrage to 'Yarriston and 
the leaders of the western army, that they 
drew up another, couched in still stronger 
language, on the 30th of October, at Dumfries, 
whither they had retired with the army on a 
movement made by Cromwell to the west. In 
this fresh remonst.rance the faction declared 
that as it was now manifest that the king was 


2 Balfour, vol. iv. p, 123. 3 Idem, p, 1:12. 
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opposed to the work of God and the Covenants, a distinction which was kept up for several 
and cleaving to the enemies of both, they wouhl years. 
not regard him or his interest in their quarrel 1\ othing could be more gratif
'ing to Crom- 
with the invaders; that he ought not to be well than to see the Scots thus divided among 
intrusted in Scotland with the exercise of his themselves, and keeping up two distinct armies 
power till he Eave proofs of a real change in in the field, mutually oppesed to each other. 
his conduct; aud that an effectual course ought He had by negotiation and intrigue contributed 
to be taken for preventing, in time coming, to increase the irritation between the two 
"his conjunction with the malignant party," parties, and had even succeeded in sowing the 
and for investigating into the cause of his seeds of dissension among the leaders of the 
late flight; and that the malignants should be western army itself. Strachan, his olù friend, 
rendered incapable in future of hurting the had resigned the command which had been 
work and people of God. 4 conferred on Kerr, who was by no means 
A petition Imving been presenterl tû the hearty in the cause. In this situation of 
Committee of Estates 011 the 9th of X OVCIll her, matters Cromwell resolved, in the nwantime, 
requiring a satisfactory answer to the first to confine his attention to the operations of the 
remoustrance, a joint rleclaration was issued by western army, with the intention, if he suc- 
the king and the committee on the 25th, ceecled in defeating it, of marching north with 
declaring" the said paper, as it related to the the whole of his forces, and attacking the royal 
parliament amI civil judicatories, to be scandal- army. As the castle of Edinburgh was stilJ 
ous and injurious to his majest
T's person, and in the hands of the Covenanters, Cromwel1 
prejudicial to his authority." The commission could only spare a force of about 7,000 horse, 
of the General _\ssembly having been required which he accordingly sent west about the end 
to give their opinion upon the remonstrance, of 
 Q\'ember, unrler Lambert, to watch Kerr's 
in so far as it related to religion and church motions. Intplligence of this movement was 
judicatories, acknowledged that, although it received by the parliament then sitting at 
contained "many sad truths," nevertheless, Perth, on the 
Oth of K ovember, in C'onse- 
the commission declared itself dissatisfied with quence of which Colonpl Robert )Iontgomery 
the remonstrance, which it consillcrefl apt to wa
 (Iespatched with three regiments to support 
breed division in kirk and kingrlom."5 This the western army, the command of which he 
declaration of the cGmmission was not only was rerluested by the parliament to take; and, 
approved of by the General Assembly, but to enforce this order, the committee on military 
what was of equal importance, that venerable affairs was directed to send a deputation tc 
body passed a resolution declaring that in such a the western forces to intimate to them the 
perilous crisis all Scotsmen might be employed commítnrl of the parliament. Before the arrival 
to defend their country. An exception of however, of )Iontgomery, Kerr was defeated 
persons "excommunicated, forfeited, notori- on the 1st of December, in an attaf'k he made 
ously profane, or flagitious, and professed ene- on Lambert at Hamilton, in 'which he himself 
mies and opposers of the Covenant and cause was taken prisoner, and the whole of his forces 
of God,"6 was no doubt malle, but this exemp- dispersed. 7 This victory gave Cromwell quiet 
tlOn did not exclude all the" malignants," A possession of the whole of Scotland, south of 
breach was now made in the unity of the the Clyde and the Forth, with the exception 
Scottish church, and the nation was split into of Stirling, and a small tract. around it; and 
two parties-a rlivision which paved the way as the castle of Edinburgh surrendered on the 
for the subjugation of Scotland by Cromwell. 24th of Decem ber, Stirling castle was the only 
The party which adhered to the king was fortress of any note, south of the Forth, which 
distinguished by the name of Resollttioners, remained in the possession of the royalists at 
and the other was denominated Protesters, the close of the year. 
I A considerable time, however, elapsed before 
; Balfour, vol. iv. p. 193-] 95. 


4 BaIfn lr, vol. iv. p. 136. /I Idem, p. 1 i.'i. 
6 Woodrow, Introduction, iii. 
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Cromwell found himself in a condition to 
(
Olllmence his intended campaign beyond the 
Forth. His inactivity is to be ascribed partly 
to an ague with which he was seized in Febru- 
ary, IG!)I, and which had impaired his health 
so much that in )Iay he obtaineù permission 
to return to England to recruit his (lebilitated 
constitution; but a suùden and fa\Tourahle 
change having taken place in the state of his 
health, he gladly remainerl with the army, 
which he put in motion towards Stirling on 
the 3d of July. 
The Scottish parliament was fully aware of 
the impending danger, and maae the necessary 
preparations to meet it, but the Engagers and 
the party of Arbl'yle did not always dra\\T 
together; yet the king had the adùress, by his 
accommodating and insinuating behaviour, to 
smooth down many differences, and thus 
prepared the way for that ascendency which his 
friends, the Hamiltons, aftcrwards obtained. 
The coronation of the king took place at Scone, 
on the 1st of January, 1651, in pursuance of 
an order of the parliament. His con(luct on 
that occasion ad(leù greatly to his growing 
popularity. The :first trial of strength, to 
borrow a modern parliamentary phra
e, which 
took place in the parliament, was on the 23<1 
of December, 1630, on the nomination of 
colonels to the differcnt horse and foot regi- 
ments then in the course of being raise\l A 
list of them had been submitted to the house 
')n the 20th, which contained about an equal 
number of royalists anrl Covenanters. This 
gave rise to a long debate,lmt the list was 
finally approved of. 
Among the colonels of foot, werf> the Earls 
of Athole amI Tulliehardine, and the :Master of 
Dray for Perth; tho lairds of 'Maclean and 
Anlkinlass for Argyle ana Date; the laird of 
<irant and the sheriff of Moray for Nairne, 
Elgin, and "Grant's Lands;" the lainls of 
Pluscardine, Balnagowan, the master of Lovat, 
and the lainl of Lumlair, for Inverness and 
Ross; Lord Sutherland and Henry Mackay of 
Skowrie, for Sutherlanrl and Rtrathnaver; thp 
master of Caithness for Caithness: and Dun- 
can Macpherson for Badenoch. The clans in 
t.he Highlands and the Islps were to be com- 
mande(l respectively by :;\1acdonald, the tutor 
of )facleorl, Clanranald, the tutor of Keppoch, 


the laird of I
ochabcr, the tutor of :Maclean, 
Lochiel, :l\Iacneil of Barra, Lauchlalle Mackin- 
tosh, and the laird of Jura. S 
Argyle and his party made several attempts, 
afterwards, to check the rising influence of the 
Hamiltons, by oppo
ing the different plans 
sul)mittpd to the parlianwnt for renrlering the 
army more efficicnt, but they were outvotea. 
The finishing l)low was givcn to their hopes 
by the appointment of the king to the chipf 
command of the army, and by the repeal of 
the" act of classes," which excluded the royal- 
ists from 11aving anr share in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the kingdom, and from 
serving their countr
r. 
In expectation of Cromwell's aclvance, the 
Scots harl raiserl, during the spring, strong 
fortifications along the fords of the river :Forth, 
to obstruct his passage, amI had entrenched 
themseJves at the Torwood, having the town 
of Stirling at thpir hack, in whi"}} position 
Cromwell fOUllrl them whpn he arlvanrerl west 
in .Tul
T. As he considererl it dangerous to 
attf'mpt to carr
T such a strong po
ition in the 
face of an army of al)out 20,000 men, (for 
such it is said was the number of the Scots), hr. 
enr1ravoured, hy marches and countermarclws, 
to draw them out; but although they followed 
his motions, they took care not to commit 
them
elves, by going too far from their lines 
of defence. Seeing no chance of bringing tlJem 
to a general engagpnll'nt, Cromwpll adopted 
the l)oM plan of cros
ing the Frith of Forth 
at Qucf'nsferry, and of throwing himsplf into 
the rear of the f';cottish army. . 1\'Thile tht're- 
fore, lw ('ontinuprl, hy his motions along the 
f';cottish lines, to draw off the attpution of the 
Rrottish commanders from his plan, he, on the 
20th of .Tuly, sent over Lambert, with a large 
rlivision of his army in a number of boats 
which had been provi(lpd for the occasion. 
He landed without opposition, and proceeded 
immerliately to fortify himself on the hill 
hetween the North F('rry and Tnvel'keithing. 
Gpneral Holburn was immediately despatchrd 
with a large force to keep Lambert in checli:, 
and though the Scots fought with grpat bravery, 
they were defeated. A body of Hlghlanrlpl's 
particularly distinguished thcmselves. ThE 


R Balfour, "01. i v. 1'1" 21 O-
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Joss of the Scots was consiùerable; anù alllong 
the slain were the young chief of 
racleùn and 
about 100 of his friends and followers. This 
victory opened a free passage to Cromwell to 
the north of Scotland. He immediately, there- 
fore, crnssed the Forth with the remaÜlIler of 
his army, and proceeded to Perth, of which he 
took possession on the 2d of 

ugust. 
'Yhile the Scottish leaùers were puzzled how 
to extricate themselves from the dilemma into 
which they had been thrown by the singular 
change which had lately taken place in thp 
relative position of the two armies, the king 
alone seemed free from embarrassment, and at 
once proposed to his generals, that, instead of 
following Cromwell, or waiting till he should 
attack them, they should immediately invaùe 
England, whpre he expected to be joined by 
numerous royalists, who only required his 
presence among them at the head of such an 
army, to declare themselves, ender existing 
circumstances, the plan, though at once bole 1 
and deci
i ve, was certainly j UI licious, and, 
therefore, it is not surprising that it shoulcl 
have received the approbation of the chiefs of 
the army. Having ohtained their concurrence, 
the king immediately issueù a proclamation 
on the 30th of Jul.v, to the army, announcing 
his intention of marching for England the 
following da,,\', accompanied by such of his 
su1
jt'cts as were willing to gi ve proofs of their 
loyalty by sharing his fortunes. This appeal 
was not lUade in vain, and Charles found him- 
self next morning in full march on the road to 
Cad ish', at the head of 11,000, or, as some 
accounts state, of 14-,000 men. Arg
.le, as was 
to be expected, excused hilUself from aCCOlll- 
panying the army, and ohtained permission to 
retire to his castle. 9 
Although Cromwf'll was within almost a 
Ilay's march of the Scottish army, yet, so 
sUfhlen and unexpf'cted had been its departure, 
and so secretly had the whde affair been 
managed, that it was not until the 4th of 
.\ugust that he received the f'xtraorùinary 
intelligence of its departure for England. 
Cromwell was now as much enlhaITassed as 
the Scottish commanùer had lately been, for 


9 Leicester's JiJltT11al, p. 110. Whitelock, p. 50l. 
Clarendon, '.01. iii. p. 397. 
I. 


he had not the most distant illea, when he 
threw himself so ahruptly into their rear, that 
they would adopt the bolù resolution of march- 
ing into England. As soon, however, as he 
had rf'covered from the surprise into which 
such an alarming event had thrown him, he 
despatched letters to the parliament, assuring 
them of his intention to follow the Scottish 
army without delay, and exhorting them not to 
be discourage,l, but to rely on his activit
.. He 
also sent Lambert with a force of 3,000 cayalry 
to harass the rear of the Scottish army, and for- 
warded orders to Harrison, who was then at 

 ewcastle, to press upon their flank with a 
similar numher; and, in a few dars, he himself 
crossed the Forth with an al'ln
' of 10,000 men, 
and proceeded along the eastern coast, in the 
direction of York, leaving )Ionk l}ehind him 
with a force of 5,000 horse and foot to COlU- 
plete the reduction of Scotland. 
The Scottish army rf'acheù "T orcester on 
the 22d, and on being musterf'll the king 
found that hf' had at his command only 14,000 
men, 2,000 of whom were Englishmen. To 
attack this force, large hOllies of parliamentary 
troops were concentrated at 'Yorcester, and 011 
the 28th of August, when Cromwell arrived to 
take the f'ommanll, the army of the I'E}Juhlic 
amoullterl to upwards of 30,000 men, who 
hailed the presence of thpir commander with 
rapture. The two armies met on the 3d of 
September, the anniYf'rsary of the battle of 
nun1ar, and the disastrous result is well 
known, it being' out of place here to enter into 
details. The king hilllself
 at the head of the 
Highlanders, fought with great bravery: his 
example animated the troops, and had he been 
supported by Lf'slie's cayalry, as was expectea, 
the issue of the struggle might have been 
different. As it was, the royal army was 
completely df'fl-'ate(l, and the king had to pro 
viele for his personal safet
, by flight. 
This battle, which Crorr
well admits "was 
as stiff a contf'st for four or five hours as ever 
he had seen," was very disastrous to the 
royalists, 3,000 of whom were killed on the 
spot, anù a considerably larger number taken 
prisoners, and even the greater part of the 
cavalry, who escaped from the city, were after- 
wards takf'n b
' detachments of the f'nemy. 
The Duke of Hamiltnn was mortally woundf'd 
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in the field of baUle; the Earls of Derby, 
Lauderdale, Rothes, Cleveland and Kelly, 
Lords Sinclair, Kenmure and Grandison, anù 
Generals Leslie, )Iid(lleton, Massey ancll\Iont- 
gomery, were made prisoners after the battle. 
"\rhen the king considerell himself free from 
immediate danger, he separated, during the 
darkness of the night, from the body of cavalry 
which surrounded him, awl with a party of 
60 horse proceeded to "\Yhiteladies, a house 
belonging to one Giffarù a recusant and royalist, 
at which he arrived at an early hour in the 
morning, after a ride of 2.') miles. After a 
series of extraordinary aclventures and of the 
most singular hair-breadth escapes, he landed 
in safety at Fecamp in Normandy, on the 17th 
of October. 
'\-hile C'romwell was following the king 
through Englancl, Monk procC'edcd to complete 
the suhjugation of Scotland. He first laid 
Hiege to Stirling castle, into whieh he threw 
shell::; from batteries he had raised, the ex- 
plosion of which so alarmed the Highlanders 
who composed the garrison, that they forced 
the governor to snrrcllder. All the records of 
the kingdom, the royal robes, and part of the 
rcgalia, which had heen locked up in the castle 
as a place of perfect security, fell into the 
hands of the captors, and were sent by ßIonk 
to England. He next proceeded to Dundee, 
which was strongly fortified and well gar- 
risoned, and contained within it an immense 
quantity of costly furniture and plate, besides 
a large sum of money, all of which had been 
lodged in the town for safety. :Monk, hearing 
that the Committees of the Estates and of the 
kirk were sitting at Alyth in Angus, sent a 
company of horse, who surprised the whole 
party and made them prisoncrs. 
'Vhen the necessary preparations for an 
as::;ault had been completed, Monk sent a sum- 
mons to Lumsden, the governor of Dundee, to 
::;urrender, but he rejected it with disdain. 
The obstinacy of Lumsden exasperated )Ionk, 
who ordered his troops to storm the town, and 
to put the garrison and all tLe inhabitant,-;, 
without regard to age or sex, to the sword. 
The town was accordingly carried hy assault 
on the 1st of :September, and was followed by 
all the horrors which an infuriatc<< I soldiery 
coultl inflirt upon a ,lefcllceless population. 


The townsmen gave no aid to the garrison, and 
when the republican troops entered the town, 
they found the greater part of them lying 
drunk in the stref'b::. The carnage was stayed, 
but not until 8UO males, including the greatf'r 
l)art of the garrison, and about 200 women 
and children, were killed. Among the slain, 
was Lumsden the governor, who, although he 
had quarter given him by Captain Kelly, was 
nevertheless shot dead by :Major Butler as 
Kelly was conducting him along the street to 
)Ionk. Besides the immense booty which 
was in the town, about 60 ships which were 
in the harbour of Dundee with their cargoes, 
fell into the bands of the English. 1 
The capture of Dundee was immediately 
followed by the voluntary surrender of St. 
Andrews, 
Iontrose and Aberdeen. Some of 
the COlllmittee of Estates who hi:trl heen absent 
from Alyth, hd,l a lllPeting at Illwrury, to 
th'liberate on the state of matters, at which the 
)Iarquis of Huntly presided, and at which a 
motion was malle, to iuyest him with full 
authoritý to art in the alJ:.:;ence of the king, 
but the meeting broke up on hearing of 
:Monk's approach. The committee retirl'd 
across the Spey, but Huntly wcnt to Strath- 
,Ion along with his forces. :Monk did not 
proceed farther north than )...berJeen at this 
time. 
The :ßlarquis of Argyle, who had given great 
offence to Cromwell, by his double dealing, 
seeing now no chance of opposing successfully 
the republican arms, made an attempt at 
negotiation, and sent a letter by a trumpeter 
to Monk, proposing a meeting at some con- 
venient place, " as a'means to stop the shedding 
of more Christian blood." The only answer 
which 
ronk gave to the messpnger, who 
arriveù at Thmdef' on the 19th of October, 
was, that he could not treat without orders 
from the parliament of England, This refusal 
on the part of Monk to negotiate, was a sore 
disappointment to Argyle, as it disappointed 
the hopes he entertained of getting the English 
government to arknowle,lge a debt which he 
claimell from them. 
 
)[onk now turned his whole attention to 


1 Balfour, \'01. iv. p. 315. Eclwrd, p. 698. 
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the state of matters in the North, where speedily to retrace their steps, amid tlll) jeers 
some forces were still on foot, under the and laughter of the Highlanders. 5 
command of the Marquis of IIuntly and Lord The administration of the afi
lirs of Scotland 
Balcarras. 'Yith the former he concluded an was committed to Monk, than whom a more 
agreement on the 21st of K0vember, under prudeñt person, and one better calculated to 
which Huntly consented to disband his men; disarm the indignant feelings of the Scots at 
and on the 3ù of December, a similar treaty their natÏ<?nal degradation, could not have 
was entered into between Balcarras alill Colo- been selected. But as it was evident that 
nels Overton and Lilburn. Shortly after the ortler could not be restored, or obedience en- 
English army crossed the Spey and entered forced, as long as the clergy were allowed to 
Inverness, where they planted a garrison; so I continue their impertinent meddling in state af- 
that before the end of the year, the whole of fairs, he prohibited the meetings of the General 
the Lowlands and a part of the Highlauds had J...sscmbly, and, in one instance, dispersed that 
submitted to the arms of the republic. 3 To body by a military fOlce. In doing so, it was 
complete the destruction of the indepelHlence afterwards admitted by some of the clergy 
of Scotland, a de::òtruction accomplished less thf'msel ves, that he had actf'd wisely, as the 
by the power of her enemy than by the per- shutting up of the assembly tended greatly to 
versity of her sons, and to reduce it to a allay those fierce contf'ntions between the pro- 
province of England, the English army was testers and resolutioners, whi
h, for several 
augn..entecl to 20,000 men, and citadels erecterl years, distracted the nation, and made them 
in several towns, and a long chain of military attend more to the spiritual concerns of their 
stations drawn across the country to curb the flocks. 6 The spirit of dissension was not, 
inhabitants. All tlw crown lands were declared 
public property by the English parliament, allil 
the estates of all persons who had joined. in 
tlw English invasions, under the king and the 
Duke of Hamilton, were confiscaterl by the 
same authority. A proclamation was issued, 
abolishing all authority not deriverl from the 
English parliament: all persons hol(ling public 
appointments, whose fidelity to the new order 
of things was suspected, were dismissed, and 
their places supplied by others of more subser- 
vient principles; the supreme courts of justice 
were abolished, and English judges appointed 
to discharge the jmlicial functions, aidf'd by a 
few natives. 4 
As several bodies of Highlanders still re- 
mained under arms in the interior of the High- 
lands, Monk rlireC'Ìf'd thrpe distinct parties to 
cross the mountains, sinmltanpously, in the 
summer of 1652. 'YIÚle Colonel Lilbul'll 
advanced from Inverness towards Lochaher on 
one siùe, General Df'an led his troops from 
Perth in the same direction on the other, and 
Colonel Overton landed in Kintyre with a 
force from ....\yr. Rut they were all obliged 
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:I Alluding to Lilbnrn's expedition, Balfour says, 
"The Frassers came in to them, and condiscendit to 
pay them cesse; bot Glengarey stood out, awl in effecte 
the heighlandmen fooled them home againe to thp 
lowlandes; some with faiI'e wordes; others stoorle to 
ther defence; and the Inglishe finding nothing 
amongest them save hunger and strokes, were gla!l, 
(ther bisquet and clJPesse being all spent, and ther 
clothes worne, with tlwr horsse!> out-tyred,) to retume, 
cursing the heighlandes, to ther winter quarters." 
He says that General Dean "lost some few men and 
horsses in viewing of the heighlanders." But Overton 
encountered the greatest danger; for, says the same 
writer, "If my Lord :Marquesse of Ar
yle had not 
protected him, he and all that WI'S with him had 
gottin ther throttes cutte. So, weill laughin at by 
the hei
hlanders, he WI'S forcerl to retume with penurey 
aneuche, wcrey glade all of them that ther lives were 
sawel. "- V 01. iv. pp. 349-50. 
6 "AmI I verily helieve there were more souls con- 
verted to Christ in that short period of time, than in 
any season since the Reformation, though of treel'le 
its duration. N or was there ever greater purity and 
plenty of the means of grace than was in their time. 
:\Iini
ters were painful, l,eople were diligent; and if a 
man hade seen one of their solemn communions, whHe 
many congrpgations mett in great multitudes, sOllie 
dozen of :Ministers used to preach, aud the people 
continu
d, as it were, in a 80rt of trance, (SO serious 
were t11ey in spiritual exel'cises,) for three days at 
least, he would han thought it a solemnity unknown 
to the rest of the world. "-KiTkton. 
"It is not to be forgotten, that from the year 1652 
to the year 1660, there was great good done by the 
preaching of the Gospell in tllC west of Scotland, more 
than was ohserved to have been for twenty or thirty 
years before; a great many brought in to Christ Jesns 
by a saving work of conversion, which occasiollcd 
throu
h ministers preaching nothing all that tyme 
but the ltospell, and had left ol[ to prl'a<,h up parlia- 
ments, a;mies, leagues, resolutions, anrl rl'monstrallccs, 
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comparative prosperity and happiness, a com. 
pensation in some rlegree for the loss of hf'r 
liherties. The intenuption alluded to took 
place in the year 1653, 011 the departure of 
)Ionk from Scotland to take the command of 
the English fleet. 
In the month of August, 1653, a meeting 
was held at Lochearn, which was attended by 
Glencairu, the Earl of Athole, Lord Lorn, 
e]clest son of the l\Iarquis of Argyle, Glengarry, 
Lochiel, Graham of Duchray, Donal!l Mac- 
gregor tutor of )facgregor, :Farquharson of 
Inverey, l
oberts()n of Strowan, l\Iacnaughton 
of :1\Iacnaughton, anù Colonel Dlaclm!lder of 
Tullyallan, At this meeting, which continued 
several days, it was ultimately agreecl that the 
persons present should assemble their vassals 
and dependents with as little delay as possible, 
and place themselves under the command of 
Glencairn, who was to wait in the neighbonr- 
hood of Lochearll till the different parties 
Sh01Ùa collect and hring together their respec- 
tive forces. Six weeks were, however, allowed 
to expire before any assem1lage took place, 
during all which time Glencairn roamed through 
the neighbouring mountains, attended only hy 
one companion and three servants. The first 
who made his appearance was Graham of 
Duchray, at the head of 40 men. He was 
followed, in two or three days, by the tutor 
of l\Iacgregor, and 80 of that clan, \Yith 
this force he went to Duchray house, in Stir- 
lings hire, near Loch Ard, where he was joined 
by Lord Kenmure, and about 40 horsemen, 
and by Colonel Blackadder, with 30 more 
from Fife. The Laird of Macnaughton also 
arrived with 12 horse, and a party of be- 
tween 60 and 80 lowlanders, under the com- 
mand of Captain Hamilton, brother to the 
laird of l\filntown. The earl's force thus 
amountecl to nearly 300 men. 
On hf'aring of the assemblage of this ho<1y, 
Colonel Kidd, the governor of Stirling castle, 
at the head of the greater part of a regiment 
the Highlands, Scotland now enjoyed tranquil- of foot, and a troop of horse, marched towards 
lity till the restoration of Charles II., and Aberfoyle, which was within three miles of 
Glencairn's camp; but having received notioe 
wllÍch was much in use before, from the year 1638 till of his approach the earl took care to secure 
that time 52, which occasioned a great number of I . ..' " 
hypocrytes in the church, who, out of hope of rrefer- the adJOlIllug pass. He posted hIS foot to the 
ment, honour, riches, and worldly credit, took on the best advantarre on both sides and he drew up 
forme of goùliness, but wanted the power of it. "- r 
'. 1 
law's lI!c111OT1'als. I the horse under Lord I
enlllurc III t 1e centre. 


however, confined to the clergy, but extended 
its withering influence to many of the laity, 
who, to gratify their revenge, accused one 
another of the most atrocious crimes before the 
newly constituted tribunal. The English 
judges were called to decide upon numerous 
acts alleged to have been committed t,,'enty or 
thirty years before, of which no proofs were 
offered, but extorted confessions in the kirk, 
and no less than sixty persons were brought 
before them accused of witchcraft, who had 
been tortured into an admission of its practices. 
All these cases were dismissed, and the new 
judges administered the laws throughout with 
an equity and moderation which was almost 
unknown before in Scotland, and which forme!l 
a singular contrast with the disregard of justice, 
and the extreme violence whid1 had of late 
disgraced the Scottish tribunals. 
'Vith a short interruption, occasioned by an 
insurrection, undf>r the Earl of Glencairn, in 
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Although Kidd must have perceived the great I by the rlarkness of the night. He thereafter 
risk he WOtÙÙ run in attempting to carry the returned to Aberùeen. 
pass, he nevertheless made the attempt, but Glcncairn passed about five wceks in CrOln
i.r 
his advance was drivcn back at the first charge and. Badcnoch, waiting for additional rein- 
by the lowlandcrs and Dnchray's men, with forcements; and as Lord Lorn had not yet 
,
.hom they first came in contact, with the loss joined him, he despatchctl Lorel Kenmure with 
of about 60 men. The whole of Kitld's 100 horse into Argyleshire to urge him to hurry 
party, thercupon, turned. their backs and forward the levies in that quarter. Lorn soon 
fled. They were hotly pnrsuf'd by Glen- arrived in Datlenoch with 1.000 foot awl about 
cairn's horse and foot, who killed about 80 of 50 horse; but he had not remained above a 
them. fortnight in the field when, on some pretencp 
The news of Ki..ltl's defeat, trifling as it wa", or other, hc (January 1st, 1654) clandestinely 
raised the hopes of the royalists, and small left the army, and carripd off his men along 
parties of Highlanders flocked daily to Glen- with him, taking the direction of Ruthven 
cairn's standard. Leaving Aberfoyle, he castle, which was then garrisoned by English 
marched to Lochearn, and thence to Loch troops. (aencairn was greatly exasperated at 
nannoch, where he was lllet by several of the Lorn's defection, and sent a party of horse, 
clans. Glengarry brought 300, Lochiel 400, untier the command of Glengarry ana I.ochiel, 
and Macgregor about 200 men. The Earl of with instructions either to bring him and his 
Athole appeared at the head of 100 horse, and men Lack to the army, or, in case of rcfusal, 
hrought also a regiment of foot, consisting of to attack them. Glengarry followed the 
about 1,
00 men, commande.l by Andrew Campbells so hawl that he came up with them 
Drummonù, brother to Sir James Drummon,l within half a mile of the castle. Lord Lorn 
of l\Iechaney, as his lieutenant-colonel. Sir escaped, and was followed by. his horse, of 
Arthur Forbes and some officers, with about whom about 
O were brought back hy a party 
80 horsemen, also joined the ro
-al army. spnt in pursuit by Glengarry; the foot halted 
Having despatche<l some officers to thE:' 10'\- on a hill, and offered to return to the camp. 
lands, with instructions to raise forces, Glen- Glengarry, who had had a great ant.ipathy to 
cairn marched north to join :Farquharson of the whole race of the Campbells ever since 
Inverey, who was raising a regiment in Cromar. Montrose's wars, would, contrary to his in- 
In the course of his march, several gentlemen structions, have attacked them; but Glencairn 
of the adjoining country joineLl him. ,:\Iorgan, fortunately arrived in time to prevent blood- 
the English general, who was lying at the time shed, and having ordered Graham of Duchra.,' 
in Aberdeen, being apprised of :Farquharson's to acquaint them that he could not receive any 
movements, collected a force of 2,000 foot and proro
als from them with arms in their hands, 
1,000 horse, with which he advanced, by forced they delivered thcm up. Glen cairn, along 
marches, towards Cromar, and a brisk attack with some officers, then roele up to them, and 
npon the outposts of Glencairn's army was the having addressed them on the impropriety of 
tirst intelligence they received of Morgan's ap- their conduct, they all rleclared their willing- 
proaeh. In the situation in which Glencairn ness to serve the king and to obpy him as theil 
thus fOlUld himself unexpecteùly placcd, he commander, a declaration which both officers 
had no remedy but an immediate retrcat through and men contirmed with an oath. Their arms 
a long and narrow glen leading to the forest of were then restored to them, but they all de- 
Abernethy, whif'h he was enabled to reach serted ,Üthin a fortnight. 7 
chiefly by the hravcry of Graham of Duchray, About this time Glencairn was joineù by a 
who, at the hcad of a resolute party of 40 small party of English royalists, unùer Colonel 
men, kept in check a body of the encmy who \\r ogan, an enterprising officer, who had landed 
hacl eutered the glen beft\re the royalists, and a.t lJon
r, anel ha.ving raised a body of volun- 
prevented them from sf'curing the passes. 
:\Iorgan pursuCil the fugitivcs through the glen -; Gral1am of Deuc11rie's Account of GlrDcairn's F.". 
,'pry dosely, aud did not desist till l'rm'cntctl pcùitiol1. 
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f'ers ill London, traverseù England under the 
!ta.nners of the commonwealth, and entered 
Scotland by Carlisle. 
N otwithstanc1ing the lksertion of the Camp- 
])('l1s, Glencairn's army was so increasel1 bJ 
,laily accessions of force that he considered 
himself in a condition to cope with the enemy, 
anrl, hy the ad,rice of his officers, l'esolvetl to 
f1f'
ceml into Aherlleensl1ire, and heat up the 
. quarters of the _English. Anothf'r reason 
which urged him to leave the Highlands was a 
s('arcity of provisions in the districts which 
had bef'n occupied by his army, and which 
('ouItl no longer afford to support such a large 
bOfly of men. Descending by Balveny, he 
took up his quarters at ,nÜtelulUs, near the 
castle of Kildrummie, 1elonging to the Earl of 

far, tllf'n garrisoHPd hy the English. After 
l,\"ing ahout a fortnight at "Thitelums unmo- 
l('sted, CHeucairn raiHf'd hig camp, and marching 
into :Morayshire, took possession of Elgin, 
where he e
tahlishf'rl his head quarters. Herp 
he was joined by the :MaTlluið of :Montrose, 
Lorrl Forrester, and some country gentlemen. 
After spending a month at Elgin, where, 
according to Graham of Duchray's nãrrative, 
the army had" very good quarters, and where 
they made themselves merry," the earl received 
letters from Genoral 
Iiddleton, who had some 
time before made his escape from the tower of 
London, where he had been imprisoned after 
the battle of 'Y orcester, announcing his arrival 
in Sutherland, with a commission from the 
king, appointing him generalissimo of all the 
ro
.al forces in Rcotlanrl. Romp flis
f'nsions 
had existRd among the ro.,-aliHts respecting the 
chief commaml of the army, which harl been 
final1,\r concpd('1! to Glencairn; hut neither he 
nor the nobility who were with him, were pre- 
pared to expect that the king wonl(l have ap- 
pointed, to such an important charge, a man 

o lllurh their inferior in station as 1\1idIUeton. 
The intellig,>nce was accordingly recei,red with 
discontent; but, as the king's commission could 
not, without serious injury to the royal cause, 
he disputed, in the presf'nt juncture they 
stifterl their displeasure, and GI('n('aÌrn, in 
terms of the instructions he had received from 
:\IicltUeton to march north, put his army in 
motion. Morgan, the EnglÜ
h commandf'r. 
having drawn together a bOlly of troops, fol. 


lowed Glencairn, between whose Tear and .Mor- 
gan's advanced guard many warm skirmishes 
tell.k Illaee. 
Glencairn and his men crossed the river 

 ess, eight miles al)ove Inverness. The carl 
having placed guards along the northern bank 
of the river to watch the approach of tlw 
enemy, JHlstened to l>ornoch to meet 
IiddlC'- 
ton. In a few days a grand muster of tlw 
army took place, when it was found to amount 
to 3,.')00 foot, and 1,:'00 horse. Glencairll 
then resigned the command to MilMleton, in 
presence of the army, and, riding al'JIlg the 
lin{'s, acquainted the troops that he was no 
longer their general, and expressell a hope that 
they would find themselves happy in serving 
under such a comlUa1Hler as )Iiddlcton. The 
troops exprl:'
sl:'d grpat dissatisfaction at this 
annOUllCenlf'ut hy their looks, and some, "both 
officers and soldiers, shed tears, and ,roweil 
that t1lf'
- wouM serve with their old general 
in any corner of the world." 8 
Aftl'r the review, the earl gave a sumptuous 
f'ntertainment to -:\Iiddleton and the principal 
officers of the army, at which an occurrence 
took place which Bourell the temper of the offi- 
cers, and sowed the seeds of new di,-isions in 
the camp. On the cloth being removed, Glen- 
cairn proposed the health of the commander- 
in-chief, whom he thus addressed :-" 
Iy lord 
general, you see what a gallant army these 
worthy gentlemen here present and I have 
gathered together, at a time when it could 
hardly be expf'f'Ìf'fl that any numher durst mef't 
tog('ther: tlw.se mf'n have come ont to sen-e his 
majesty, at the ha7anl of their lives and all that 
is clear to them: I hope, therefore, you will give 
them all the encouragement to do their duty 
that lie5 ill your power." Scarcely had these 
words been utterNl when Sir George :l\Iunro, 
who had come oyer with 
fÍlldletoll from France 
to act as his lieutenant-general, stal'te'd up from 
his seat, and addres
ing himself to the earl, 
swore by (}- that the men he had that day 
seen were nothing but a number of thieves and 
1'ohhl'rs, and that ere long he would bring a 
very different set of men into the ficlfl. These 
imprudent observations called up Glf'ngarry, but 
he was restrained by Glencairn, who said that 
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he was mlJIe concerned in tht- affront put npon 
the army by )Iunro than he was, and, turning 
to :Munro, he thus adllrpssed him :-" You, 
Sir, are a basp liar; for they are neithE'r thieves 
nor robbers, hut brave gentlemen and good 
soldiers." A meeting took place in conse- 
quence E'arly nex.t morning between Glencairn 
and 
runro, about two mill's to the south of 
Dornoch, ,,,hen the latter was seyerely wounded. 
The parties then returned to head-quarters, 
when Glencairn was put under arrest in hi8 
dlamher, by orders of Middletou, and his 
s\\Tord taken from him. 
The partiality thus shown to 
[unro, who 
was the aggressor, and who harl I';pnt the chal- 
lenge to Glencairn, was excpellingly mortifying 
to the parI, which lwing followed by another 
affair which soon took place, and in which the 
same partiality was displayed, malle him resolve 
to retire from the army. The occurrence was 
this :-
\. dispute having takE'n place on the 
merits of the recent quarrel between a Captain 
Livingston, a friend of :1\Iunro, and a gentleman 
of the name of Lindsay, who had accompanie,l 
Lord Napier from thl' continent, in which 
Livingston maintained that )Iunro had acted 
properly, and the contrary illðÏsted upon by 
Ijndsay; mutual challen
es were given, and 
the parties met on the links of Dornoch to 
rlecide the rlispute by the sworrl. Lindsay, 
heing a superior swordsman, run LivingstOll 
through the heart at the first thrust, and he 
ex.pired immediately. Linc18ay was immedi- 
ately apprehended, and although Glencairn, 
backed by other officers, used every exertion to 
save him, he was brought to trial before a court- 
martial, by order ôf -:\Tiddleton, and condenlllerl 
to be shot at the cross of Dornoch, a sentence 
which was carried into execution the same day. 
These unfortunate disputes di,'ided the offi- 
cers of the army into two parties, and afforded 
hnt a sorry prognostic of the prospects of the 
royalists. Glencairn, no longer al1le to curb 
his displeasure, :;;lipp('d off ahout a fortnight 
aftf'r Linòsa.\-'s death, with his own troop of 
horsp, and a few gentlemen volunteers-IOO 
horse in all-and took the direction of .\ssyut. 
The laird of Assynt, who hflll hetrayed l\Ion- 
trosp, on Ute arrival of Glencairn's party on 
hi", lands, offered to assist him to I';(>('nr(' tlH' 
pa,..;ses, so as to prevent him from being 0\"('1'- 


taken that night, of which offer Glencairn, 
though distrustful of -:\Iacleod, agreed to accept. 
J\Iidllleton indeed sent a party in pursuit, but 
they did not come up with Glencairn, who 
reached Kintail the following day, where he 
was well received by the Earl of Seaforth's 
people. He remainerl there a few days, and 
afterwards traversed the Highlands till he 
arrived at Killin, at the head of LOf'h Tay, 
where he was f;uccessively joined by Sir George 
Maxwell, the Earl of Selkirk, and Lord For- 
rester, each of whom brought a small party of 
horse along with him, hy which additions 
hi
 force was increased to -tou horsemen. The 
earl now appears, for the first time, to have 
spen the impropriety of his conduct in with- 
drawing from the ëìrmy; but as he cmùd not 
endure the illea of returning himself, he endea- 
voured to make some reparation by sending 
this hody north to join l\liIldleton, and sought 
a retreat with the laird of Luss at his castle of 
Hosedoe, when he despatcher 1 some officers to 
rai8e lllen in the lowlands for the king's service. 
In the meantime 
Ionk had returned to 
Scotland, and had brought along with him a 
strong rf'inforcement of troops frÎ1ID Englanr1, 
with which he joined )[organ in the north, awl 
mal'chl'lI rlil'ef'tly into the Higl1lan r ls in sNu'l.h 
of -:\IitII lleton. It was the intention of thp 
lattl'r to have remained for some tinw in the 
Highlanrl
, to have colledell all the forces 
he possihly coulll, to make occasional rlescrnts 
upon the 10wlanrIs, and by marches anlI 
countel'mmches to have distracted the f'nem'y ; 
hut the advance of Monk into the vpry 
hosom of the Highlands, with a large ann,)", 
frustrated his design. Midrlleton soon found 
himself sorely presser 1 by his able adversary, 
who brought forward his army in separate 
divisions, yet not so isolated as not to lJe able 
to 
upport pach other in case of attack. In 
an attempt to elUlle his pursller:-:, )IilIrUeton 
was surprisf'd in a defile nt-ar Lochgarry, OJ 
one of these divisions ullilpr the command of 
)Iorgan. His men wpre either slain or rlis- 
persed, and he himself escaped with difficulty. 
The chil.f:-: of the in:;;urrection immediately 
mafle tlwir peace with :MOllk, who treated 
tllPm with great lenity.9 


9 Duehray's .Yarrative. 
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Thl're was one chief, however, whum :\Iollk 
füuld neither bribe, cajole, nor threaten into 
I-.ubmission; this was the brave and intractahle 
Sir Ewcn or E\Tan Cameron of l..ochiel ill the 
north-west of 
trg'yleshire, now aùout 3:> years 
of age. Having been left an orphan, he was 
hrought up till hi::; 18th year ulHlf'r the care 
of tho .l\Iarqui
 of Argyle, who, ellllea\Touring 
to instil into him the unsayoury principles of 
the Covenanters, put him to school at Invcrary 
under the guardianship of a gentleman of his 
own principle
. " TIut young Lochipl prcfl'rrell 
the sport:;; of the field to the labours of the 
school," and Arg
'le fillliing him totally iutrac- 
tahle and utter1
" disgusted with covenanting 
principles, allowed him to rf'turn to I..oehaber, 
to head his clan in the 18th year of his age. 
In 1651, Charles II. ltaying writtl'll to Lochiel 
inviting him and his clan to tëtke arms and 
('Ome to the aid of his country and his 
sovereign, he, earl," ill spring 1 ü.12, was the 
tirst to join GIl'ncairn's expedition. 

Ionk left llO m,ethod untriell to inJuce 
Lochiel to su hmit, hut, in spite of his 
Îrienl!s' entreaties, he r<:fused to lay down his 
al'm
. :ì\fonk, fillliing all his attempts useless, 
resolved to plant a garrison at Inverlochy, (now 
Fort 'YiUiam,) in 01'der to keep the country in 
awe and the chief at home. Loehiel rp
oh"ed 
that Monk shoulll find it no easy mattl'r to 
accomplish his task, and took up his station at 
Achùalew, 3 miles weRt of l1lYerlochy, on the 
north sidl' of Loch EiL He kl'pt spies in and 
around the garrison, who informed him of all 
that was going on. Lochiel, having been in- 
formed that the govprnnr was about to despatch 
:
OO of his men, in two vessels, westward, to 
cut down wood and carry off cattie, resolvell 
that U}f'\.'" "should p
y well for every tree and 
il' Ewen CamerOl. of Lochiel.-Fmm a rare print in the 
J collection of W. F. Watson, :Esq., Edinburgh. 
p\Tery hide." He had at the time ouly 38 men 
hesiòc him, the rest having heen sent off to arms to makp LOl'hie1 rpp,'nt of his stratagem. 
"PI'ure their cattle and other goods. Tn spite of They were at last, hm\"I-'\"('r, forl'ed to give way, 
the (li
parit
r of numbpl'8, he resolved to watch and betake thl'Jllsl'lves to their h('(']:,;; tJw 
iHul attark the governor's men at a fa\"oural)lt> Camerons pur
ll('a tllPm ('hin deep in the Sf'a: 
opportunit.\.. 13
 were rount('cl dl'tlll of the English, and of 
" The Camerons being some more than 30 ill the ('anlProns onl
' f) were kil1pll. 
number, annf'll partly with musquets, amI "Tn this enfTalfenlf'nt, LocltÏpl himself had 
partly with bows, kl'pt up their pieces and several wonderful eSl'ap(':,;. I n the rptrpat of 
arrows till their very muzzles and points almost the English, one of tJlf' strongest anll bravest 
trH1f'11erl their f'TIPmies' lH'casts, when tlH> ypry of the officers retire,l hehilHl a hush, \\'llf'n }1f 
h\'
t tire took Ilo\\'n ahove 30. They then bill I ohSCl'Vell LrH"hiel punming, a1lll s('eing him 


on with their swordR, and laid about with 
incrediùle fury. The English defended them- 
sclYes with their l1lusl}uets aud bayonets with 
great bravery, but to little purpose. The 
skirmish continued long and obstinate: at last 
the English gave way, aud retreated towards 
the ship, with thpir facf's to the onemy, fight- 
ing with astonishing resolution. nut Lochiel, 
to prevent their flight, commanded two or threp 
of his men to run before, and from l)ehind a 
bush to mak(. a noise, as if there was another 
party of Highlandprs to intf'rcept their retreat. 
This took so effectually, that they stopped, 
and animaterl by rage, madness, and despair, 
they renewed the skirmish with greater fur,\" 
than t.'\"er, and wanted nothing but proper 
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unaeculupauie,l with any, he leaped out, alHl 
thought him his prf'.Y. They met one another 
with f'qual fury. The comhat was long, and 
IlouhtfuI. Thr English gentleman had by 
far the advantage in strength awl size; but 
Lochiel exceeding him in ni11l1Ienf'
s and 
agility, in the ewl tript the swonl out of hi
 
hand: upon which, his antagonist flew upon 
him with amazing rapidit
.; they closed, and 
wrestled till both fell to the ground in each 
other's arms. The English officer got above 
Lochid, and prf'ss('(l him hanl; hut stret('hing 
forth his nel'k hy attempting to dispngage 
himself, Lochid, who by this tinlP had his 
hands at lihert
., with his left haml seized him 
hy the collar, awl jumping at his extended 
throat, he bit it with his teeth quite through, 
awl kept such a hol<l of his grip, that he 
hrought away his mouth full; this, he said, 
was the sweetest bite hc ever had in his life 
time. Immediatel
' afterwards, when continu- 
ing the pursuit after that encounter was ovcr, 
he found his men chin deep in the sea; he 
Iluickly followed them, and ohsf'rving a fellow 
un deck aiming his piece at him, phmgf'd into 
the sea, amI escape,l, hut so narrowly that the 
hair on the back part of his heat I was cut. and 
a little uf tho skin ruffled. In a little while a 
similar attt-'mpt wa:::: nmlle to shoot him: his 
foster-brother threw himself before him, and 
received the shot in his mouth and breast, 
prcferring his chief's life to his own. "I 
After Lochiel hall joined General 
1itlllle- 
ton, he heanl tlmt the governor of Inverlochy, 
taking advantage of his ahsence, was cutting 
,lown the woo(ls amI collp,.ting all the pro- 
visions he' coull I lay holrl of. 
Iiddleton 
allowed him to return to Lochaber, hut with 
only 130 men, He soon fonnd that the infor- 
mation was quite coned, and in ortler to 
obtain revenge, on the day after his arrival, he 
postp,l his men in different parts of a wooò.. 
(lhout a mile from the garrison, to which thf' 
soltlierR resorteil every (lay, to cut down and 
hring in WOOI1. Lochit'l soon ob
ervf'ò. upwards 
of 400 approaching the wood, anù at the most 
favourable moment ga,'e his men the signal of 
attack. 
\ terrihle slaughter ensued among 
the governor's men; 100 fell on the spot, aIlll 


I P...lln:lllt'" Tour ilt Scol1mlll, vol. i. 1'1'. 
53-3,j.í. 
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the pursuit was carried on to the very walls of 
the garri
on. The officers were the only 
persons who resisted, and not one of thf'm 
escaped. 
Lochif'l, in thi
 manner, continued for a 
long timc to hara
s the garrison, frequently 
cutting off small detachments, partly by strata- 
gem and partly by force, until the garrison 
heeamc so wary that they ultimately gave him 
few opportunities of pouncing upon them. 
Even after :\Iidllleton and the other chiefs hall 
capitulate,llll1d come to terms, Lochiel refusell 
to give in. At last, however, after long 
cajoling, the ohstinate chief was induced to 
come to terms, the )fanluis of Argyle hec'oming 
hi:::: surpt
T. He waS asked simply to giyp his 
word of honour to live in peace, on which 
cunùition, lw and his clall were allowed to 
kpf'p their arms as before the war hroke out. 
H"paration was to he made to Lochiel and his 
tenants, for whatevcr losscs they had sustained 
from the garrison. and an inclemnity was 
granted for all past offences. J 11 fad, the 
treaty was a wry liberal bribe to Lochiel to 
he quiet. All that was demau(le(l of Lochiel 
was, that he and his clan should lay down 
their arms in the name of Charles n., before 
the governor of Inycrlochy, and take them up 
in the name of the Commonwealth, no mention 
lJeing made of the Protector; promising at tIle' 
same time to do his best to make his clan 
behave themselves. 
 
It would be out of place in a History of the 
Highlands to enter into a d"tailed account of 
the general history of Scotland during the 
('nmmonwf'alth, and of the various intrigues 
for the restoration of Charles n. There 
appears to have heen no events of an
' impor- 
tance during this period in the 11 ighlallds, 
whie-h at that time were so remote anll 
inaccessible as to be almost bC
'Olltl the influ- 
ence of the many wise measures introdw.e.l 
by Cromwell for the government of Scotland, 
as well as the by no means benf'fi('ial strictnC'ss 
of the presbyterian clergy. Baillie 3 thus sa(ll
' 
describes thp state' of some of the nolJle families 
of Scotlanrl ahout this timf': "The country 
lies very quiet; it is exceeding poor; trade is 
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nought; the English has all the moneys. Uur 
noble families are almost gone: Lennox has 
little in Rcotlanrl unsold; Hamilton's estate, 
except .Arran and the Daronrie of Hamilton, is 
sold; Argyle can pay little annual rent for 
seven or eight hunrhed thousand merks; and 
'he is no morr drowne,l in debt than public 
hatred, almost of all, hoth Rcottish and 
English; the Gordons are gonr ; the Douglasses 
little hetter; Eglintoun awl Glencairn on the 
hrink of breaking; many of our chief families 
e::;tates are cracking; no}' is there any appear- 
ance of any human relief for the time. 'Vhat 
is beconlf' pf the king and llÍs family we do 
not kIww." Xicoll 4 writes in the same strain: 
" The condition of this nation of Scotland yet 
rrmains sad, by reason of poverty and heavy 
lmrdens." "At the same time," says Dr. 
Chambers,1) "that RO great poyerty preyailed. 
there was sueh a protection to life and pro- 
perty as had neyer before heen known. It 
was not we believe without cause, that the 
famous Colonel Desborough, in a speech in the 
House of Commons ()Iarch 17th, IG5!J), made 
it a boast for his party, that a man may ride 
over all Scotland, with a s\\ itch in his hand 
and a hundred pounds in his pocket, which he 
could not have done these five hUllIlred years." 
In some of the letters sent home by the English 
soldiery, we get a slight glimpse into the con- 
clition of the Highlanùs at this time, which 
shows that the people geller:.tlly had mwlc but 
little advance in civilization. Their houses, 
we are to1<1, were built of l"arth and turf, and 
were so low that the hcrsrmen sometimes rode 
over them; the people generally, both men and 
women, wore l)lai(ls about their middlps; they 
were "simple and ignorant in the things of 
Uod," and sume of them as })rutish as heathens; 
nevertheless "some did hear the English 
preachers with grt'at attention and groaning."û 
By the tact and management of General 
)Ionk, who graduallj detached himself from 
the cause of the parliament, and espoused that 
of the exiled king, and a few other royalists, 
the Long Parliament, now rerlucecI to <L 
., Hump," after having sat nineteen ;years and 


4 Quoted in Chamùers's Domestic A n1wls, Y01. ii. }'. 
2,1,8. 
.
 Dom. A. nllal.
, vol. ii. p. 24!1. 
6 Idelli, vol. ii. p. 218. \\'hitelocke's "Jlrmorials. 


a half, dissolved itself by its own art, on the 
1 Gth of l\Iarch, 16GO. .t new parliament, in 
which the cavaliers and moderate presb) terians 
had the majority, met on the 2,3th of April, 
and carried out the wishes of the nation, by 
inviting his majesty to come and take posses- 
sion of his inheritance. The king was not 
long in oheying the invitation. He was re- 
cpiyed at Dover hy .Monk, at the head of the 
nobility, whence he proceeded to London, 
which he entered on the 29th of May, 1660, 
amidst the acclamations of the citizens. 


-+- 


CHAPTER XYlII.7 


Highland 
lanners, Cnstoms, &c.-Character of an- 
cient Highlanders-Highland Dress-Superstitions 
-Kelpies- Urisks-Daoine Shith-Practices in 
the "T estern Islands-Dcis-iuil-Second-sight- 
'Veddings-Sorial duties-Courage-Love of Coun- 
try-Bards-Highlanders' feeling with regard to 
death- Hospitality-Clans-Creachs-Cearna
hs 
or Catherans-Chiefs-Relation of the Clans to 
their Chiefs-Appendix on Highland Dress. 


\\T E shall take allvantage of the breathing- 
space afforded us here, before entering upon 
the stirring events of the next century, in 
which the Highlanders J.llayed a most impor- 
tant part, to notice such ohjects connected 
with the ancient state of the Highlands, and 
the character anrl condition of the inhabi- 
tants in former times, as lllay he considereò 
interesting either in a local or national point 
of view. It will be seen that our ohservations 
ùo not apply to the lIighla1ll1f'rs of the present 
day, as the::;e have lost many of the peculiari- 
ties of manners, speech, dre:,;s, &c., which 
characterized their ancestors. The Highlands 
have undergone considerable change during the 
last century and a half, and the alteration, in a 
social point of view, has becn on the whole for 
the hetter. The IIighlallds now are gellerall,\ 
as accessible as the lowlands; the manncrs, 
speech, and occupations of the inl1aLitallts are 
becoming more an(l more assimilated to tho
e 
of t11eir lowland neigh hour:,;, and to all appear- 


-; For mnch of the matter in this cllapter we must 
confess ourselyes imlehterl to General Stewart's admir- 
able and interesting Sketches of the Highlanders, ß 
well-storCll repository of information on all poillt
 
connected with the ancient manners and cllstoms of 
the Highlands. 
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allce, in a very short time, there will remain 
little or nothing to distinguish the Scottish 
Celt from the I:;axon. Although this change 
has by no means been altogether to the advan- 
tage of the Highlawler,-although many of the 
vices as well as the virtues of civilization have 
heen forced upon him, still, for the sake of the 
community at large, the change cannot be re- 
gretted, and it is only to he desired that the 
10wJallller
 in bun may be brought to admire 
and imitate the noble virtues of their northern 
nf'ighbours, their courage, fidelity, reverence, 
self-respect, áIllllove of independence. 
The early history of the Highlanders presents 
us with a bold and hanly race of men, fillpd 
with a romantic attachment to their nati\'p 
mountain::; aUIl glpnR, cherishing an exalted 
spirit of independence, ancl firmly nOUlHl to- 
gether in septs or clans by the ties of kiBllred. 
Having little intercourse with the rest of the 
worM, and pent up for many centuries within 
the Grampian range, the Highlandf'rs acquire,l 
a peculiar character, and retained or adopted 
habits and mannf'rs differing widely from those 
of their lowlaml neighbolil's. "The ideas and 
employments, which their seclusion from the 
worM rendered hahitual,-the familiar con- 
templation of the most sublime ohjects of 
nature,-the habit of concentrating their affec- 
tions within the narrow precincts of their own 
glens, or the limited circle of their own kins- 
men,-and the necessity of union anò 1':p}f- 
dependence in all difficulties and dangers, 
C'ombineò to. form a peculiar flnel original 
charactpr. 
\ certain romantic sentiment, the 
offspring of deep and c11pri::;hell ff'f'lin
, strong 
attachment to their country and kindred, and 
a consequent disdain of submission to strangers, 
formed the character of independence; while 
an habitual contempt of danger was nourishclì 
by thrir solitary musings, of which the honour 
of their clan, and a long descent from brave 
anrl warlike ancestors, formed the frequent 
theme. Thus, their exercises, their amuse- 
ments, their modes of subsistence, their mo- 
tives of action, their prejudicf's and thpir 
superstitions, became C'haracteristic, pf'nnanent, 
anll peculi t 
"Firmness and decision, fertility in re- 
sources, ardour in friendship, anll a generons 
enthusiasm, were the result of slH'h a situation, 


su<,h modes of life, and such habits of thought. 
Feeling themselves separated by Kature from 
the rest of mankind, and distinguished by 
their language, their hábits, their manners. 
and their dress, they considered themselves 
the original possessors of the country, and 1'0- 
gitrllell the Saxons of the Lowlands as strangers 
and intruders." 7 
Like their Celtic ancestors, the Highlanders 
were tall, robust, and well formed, Earl
' 
maniages Wl're unknown among them, and it 
was rare for a female who was of a puny sta- 
ture anQ df'licate constitution to be honourei1 
with.a hu:,;hand. The following ohseryations 
of :\Iartin on the inhabitants of some of the 
western islands may be generally applied to 
the Highlanders :-" They are not obliged to 
art in forming their bodies, for Nature neVf'r 
fails to act her part bountifully to them; per- 
haps there is no part of the habitable globe 
where so few bodily imperfections are to be 
seen, nor an
' chilllren that go more early. I 
have obsen"ed several of them walk alone 
before they were ten months old: they are 
hathed all oyer every morning and eyening, 

Ollle in cold, some in warm water; but the 
latter is most commonly used, and they ,,'ear 
nothing strait about them. The mother gener- 
ally suckles the child, failing of which, a nurse 
is provided, for they selelom bring up any by 
hanrl: they gi,'e new born infants fresh butter 
to take awa,v the meconium, and this they do 
for scyeral da
Ts; they taste neither sngar, nor 
cinnamon, nor have they any daily allowance 
of 
ack bestowed on thf'm, as thp custom is 
eh:ewhere, nor is the nur::;e allowed to taste ale. 
The generality wear neither shoes nor stockings 
before they are seven, eight, or ten years old; 
and many among them wear no nightcaps be- 
fore the
' are sixteen years old, and upwarlls; 
some use none aU their life-time, and these are 
not so liable to heaùarhes as others who keep 
their heads warm." 8 
As a proof of tlw indifferelll'e of the High 
landers to cold, reference has been made to 
their often slf'f'ping in the open air during the 
severity of winter. Burt, who resirleli among 
them and wrote in the year 1725, relates that 
he has seen the places which they occupied, 
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and which were known hy being free from the 
snow that deeply covered the ground, except 
where the J)eat of their bodies had melted it. 
The same writer represents a chief as giving 
o{ff'nce to his clan by his degeneracy in forming 
the snow into a pillow before he lay down. 
"The Highlandf'l'R were 80 accustumed to sleep 
in the open air, that the want of shelter was of 
little consequence to them. It was usual be- 
fore they lay flown to dip their plai,ls in water, 
hy which the cloth wa
 less pervious to the 
wiwl, and the heat of their bodie
 produced a 
warmth, whi('h the woollen, if dry, could not 
afford. 
tn old man informed me, that a 
favourite place of repose was untler a cover of 
thick overhanging heath. The Highlanders. 
in 17-:1:5, could scarcely be prevailed on to lIRe 
tents. It is not long since those who frr- 
'luentell Lawrence fair, Ht. 
air's, and other 
markets in the Garioch of 
tbel'lleenshire, gave 
up the practice of sleeping in the open fields. 
The horses lwing on these occasions left to 
shift for themselves, the inhabitants no longer 
have their crop spoiled, by their 'upthrough 
neighhoUl's,' with whom they had oftpn hloody 
contentions, in consequence of these uncere- 
monious visits." 
 
As to the antiquity of the pictures'IUf' High- 
land costume, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion. Till of late years the general opinion 
was that the plaid, philibeg, awl honnet, former! 
the ancient garh of the Highlanders, hut some 
writers have maintainer! that the philibf'g is of 
modern invention, and that the truis, which 
consistefl of breeches and stockings in one 
piece, and made to fit close to the limhs, was 
the old costume. That the truis is wry 
ancient in the Highlands is prohable, hllt. it 
was chiefly confined to the higher claRses, ,,]1\1 
always u
efl it when travelling on horsehwk. 
At p. --1 of this volume, fig. 2 shows a very 
early form of Highland cOðtume; and although 
rude, it brars a strong resemblance to the mor(' 
moùern belted plaid. In an apIJentlix to this 
I'hapter will be found a collection of extracts 
from various writers, rC'aching hack to a ver!T 
early period, and containing aUu
ions to the 
prculiar form awl pattern of the Hi
hlanrl 
dres
, proving that, in its simple form. it lays 


II Logall, vol. j, Pl'. 104, 105. 


claim to considerable antiquity. For these 
ext.ract!': we are indebted to the admirable pub- 
licatifln of the Jona club, entitled Collectanea 
de J'elms Alhnnici.'l. 
The following' is a description of the various 
parts of the Highland costume :-The Breacan- 
feile, literally, the variegated or chequerea 
covering, is the original garh of the Highland- 
ers, and forms the chief part of the costume; 
but it is now almost laid asille in its simplp 
form. It consistell of a plain piece of tartan 
from four to six 
-al'lls in length, and two yanls 
broad. The plaid was adjusted with much 
nic(>ty, and made to surronnd the waist in great 
plaits or folds, and was firmly bound rounc 1 
the loins with a leathern belt in such a manner 
that the lower side fell down to the middle of 
the knee joint, and then, while there were 
the foldings hC'hiwl, the cloth was double 
heforE'. The upper part was then fastened on 
the If'ft shoulder with a large brooch or pin, 
so as to display to the most ad vantage the 
tastefulness of the arrangf'ment, the two ends 
being sometimes suffered to hang down; but 
that on the right side, which was necessarily 
the longest, was more usually tucked under tlw 
belt. In ba.ttle, in travelling, and, on othC'r 
occasions, thi::; addell much to thE' commodi- 
ousneRS and grace of the costume. By thi
 
arrangement, the right arm of the wearer was 
left uncoyerf'rl awl at full liberty; hut in wet 
or very collI wmt1wr the plaid was thrown 
loose, by whieh lloth hOlly and shoulders were 
f'overed. To give free exercise for both arm
 
in case of neell, the plaid was fastened across 
the breast by a large sih-er hodkin, or circular 
brooch, often enrirhell with precious stones, or 
imitations of thelll, having mottos C'ngraved, 
c()nsi
ting of allegorical and figurative sen- 
tences. 1 )faccul1och, we think, in his jaunt.,. 
off-hand way, has very happily conjecturelì 
what is likely to have npf'n the orif.,rin of thiH 
part (If Highlawl dff'ss. "It does not seem 
very difficult," he sa
-s, 2 "to trat'e the origin 
of the beltC(1 plaid; the true and characteristic' 
Ilress from wl1Ïch the other mOflificatiow
 have 
been del'i,-ell. It is preci:>ely, as has beE'l1 
often said, the f'xpetlient of a sa,-age, unahh' 
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or unwilling to cnnvert the web of cloth which says that he visited a well-educate,l and polite 
he had procured, into a more convenient shape. Laird, ill the north, who wore neither shoes 
Rolling one extremity round his body, the nor stockings, nor had any covering for hi
 
remainder was thrown over his shoulder, to be feet. A modern writer observes, that when 
used as occasion should require, in covering the Highland regiments were embodied during 
the rest of his person." It indeed appears the }'rench and American wars, hundreds of 
to be a well authenticated fact that the kilt the men were brought down without either 
or philibeg, as distinct from the belted plaid, stockings or shoes. 
is a comparatively modern article of dre::;::; The stockings, which were orif,rinally of the 
in the Highlands, having been the invention same pattern with the plaid, were not knittell, 
of an Englishman who, while superintenrl- but were cut out of the web, as is still done in 
ing some works in Lochaher about 1 ï28, the case of those worn by the common soldiers 
induced his workmen to separate that part of in the Highland regiments; but a great variety 
the ancient garment which came over the of fancy patterns are now in use. The garters 
shonlder, and which encumbered their mo\e- were of rich colours, and IJroad, and were 
ments, from the part which surrounded the wrought in a small loom, which is now almost 
loins, retaining only the latter. laid aside. Their texture was very close, 
As the bl'eacall was without poc kets, a purse, which prevented them from wrinkling, and 
called sporan by the Highlanders, was fastened displaye,l the pattern to its full extent. On 
or tied in front, and was made of goats' or the occasion of an anniversary cavalcade, 011 
badgers' skin, sometimes of leather, anll was )Iichaelmas day, by the inhabitants of the 
neither so largp nor so gauùy as that now in island of X orth Uist, when per80ns of all ranks 
nse. People of rank or condition ornamente(l anù of both sexes appeareù on horseback, the 
Lheir purses sometimes with a silver mouth- women, in return for presents of knives and 
piece, and fixed the tassels and other appen- purses given them by the men, presented the 
dages with silver fastenings; but in general lattl'r "with a pair of fine garters of divers 
the mouthpieces were of bra
s, and the cords colours."-;- 
employed were of leather neatly interwoven. The bonnet, of whir'h there were various 
The sporan was divided into several compart- patterns, completed the national garb, anò 
ments. One of thesc was used for llOltling a those who could afford had also, as essential 
watch, another money, &c. The Highlamlers accompanimcnts, a dirk, with a knife and 
ork 
even carrif'd their shot in the sporan occasion- stuck in the side of the sheath, and sometimes 
ally, but for this purpose they commonly ca1'- a spoon, together with a pair of steel pistols. 
l'ied a wallet at the right side, in which they The garb, however, differed materially in 
also stowed when travelling, a quantity of quality and in ornamental display, according 
meal anll other provisions. This military knap- to the rank or ability of the wearer. The 
sack was called dorlac71 by the Highlanders. short coat and waistcoat worn by the "ealthy, 
The use of stockings and shoes is com para- were adorned with silver buttons, tassels, em- 
tively of rpcent date among thc Highlanders. broidery, or lacp, according to the taste of the 
Originally they encaserl their fpet in a piece of wearer or fashion of the times, and even 
I untanned hide, cut to the shape anll si7e of the "among the better and more provident of the 
foot, and drawn close together with leather lowf'r ranks." as General Stewart remarks, 
I I thongs, a practice which is observed e"en at silver buttons were frequently found, which 
the present day hy the df'sr'endants of the had come down to thcm as an inheritance of 
Scandinavian settlers in the Shetland islands, long descent. The same author observes, that 
where they are called rivelins; but this mode the reason for wearing these lmttons, which 
of covering the feet ","'as far from being gell- were of a large size anù of snlitl silver, was, 
eral, as the greater part of the population went that their value might df'fray the expense of a 
harefooted. Such was the state of tIlE' High- decent funeral in the eVf'nt of tIw wearer falling 
lalHlers who fought at Killiecrankie; and gmt, I 
I I who wrote in the early part of the 18th century, ' llmtiÙ 11",,""" blawls, 2d ,J! t \,. so. 
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in hattle, or dYll)g in a strange country and at head bare, the hair being tied with bandages 
a distance from his friends. The officers of or some slight ornament, after which they 
:Mackay's and :Munroe's Highland regiments, wore a head-dress, called the curch, maile of 
who served under Gustavus _\dolphus in the linen, which was tied uwler the chin; but 
wars of 1626 and 1638, in addition to rich when a young woman lost her virtue and 
buttons, wore a gold chain round the neck, to character she was obliged to wear a cap, aud 
secure the owner, in case of being wounded or neyer afterwards to appear bare-healle(l. l\Iar- 
taken prisoner, good treatment, or as payment tin's observations on the dress of the females 
for future ransom. 8 of the western islands may be taken as giving 
Although shoe buddes now form a part of a pretty correct idea of that worn by those of 
the Highland costume, they wpre unknown in the Highlands. " The women wore slec\Oes of 
the HighlalHl
 130 years ago. The ancient scarlet cloth, closed at the end as IllPI1's vests, 
Highlanders did not wear neckcloths. Their with gold lace round them, having plate but- 
shirts were of woollen cloth, and as linen was tons set with nnt' stones. The head-drf'ss was 
long expensive, a considerable time elapsed a fine kerchief of linen, strait about the head. 
before linen shirts came into general usc. 'Ye The plaid was tied before on the breast, with 
have heard an old and intelligent Ilighlawlel' a budde of silver or bra!':s, accol'lling to the 
remark, that rheumatism was almost, if not quality of the person. I have seen some of 
wholly, unknown in the Highland
 until the the former of one hundred merks yalue; the 
introduction of linen shirts. whole curiously engraved with various animals. 
It is observed by General Stewart, that 1 There was a lesser buckle which was worn in 
"alllong thp, circumstances whif'h influenced the middle of the larger. It had in the centre 
the military character of the Highlanders, their a large piece of crystal, or some finer stone, of 
peculiar garb was conspicuous, which, by its a lesser size." The plaid, which, with the ex- 
freedom and lightness, enablpd them to use ception of a few stripes of red, blaek, or blue, 
their limhs, and to handle their arms with ea::.e was white, reached from the neck almost to 
and celerity, and to move with great speed the feet; it was plaited, al1d was tied rounll 
when employed with either cavalry or light the waist by a belt of leather, studded with 
infantry. In the wars of Gustavus Arlolphus, small pieces of silver. 
in the civil wars of Charles I., and on various The antiquity of the tartan has been called 
other occasions, they were often mixed with in question hy soyeral writers, who have main- 
the cavalry, affording to detached squadrons tained that it is of modern invention; but 
the incalculable advantage of support from they ha\'e given no proofs ill support of their 
infantry, even in their most rapid 1ll0vemC'llts." assertion. III the appendix to this chapter it 
" I observed," says the author of 'Memoirs of will be seen that, as far back as the years 1338 
a Cavalier,' speaking of the Scots army in and 1597, mention is made of this species of 
1640, "I ohserv('(l that these parties had cloth; and in the account of charge and dis- 
always some foot with them, and yet if the charge of ,John, Bishop of Glasgow, Treasurer 
horsf'g galloped or pushed on ever so forward, to King ,James rrf. in Hi1, the following 
thf' foot were as forward, as thf'Y, which was pnt.ries occur :- 
an extraordinary ad,rantage. These ",pre thoRP 
they call HighlalHlers; they would run on foot 
with all their arms, and aU thf'ir accoutrements, 
and kept very good ordcr too, and kept pace 
with thc horses, let them go at what rate tlwy 
would." 
The dress of the women seems to requirl:' 
some little notice. Till marriage, or till they 
arrived at a certain age, they went with the 
I 


8 I'\tewart's 81,:pfrhrs, ,-oJ. i. p. ï
. 


" An elne and ane halve of blue tartane 
to lyne }lÏs gowne of doth of gohl, ofl 
" Four elne and ane halve of tartane for a 
sparwurt abun his credill, price ana 
elne, 10s.. 
" Halve ane elne of duble tartane to lyne 
collars to her lady the Quene, price 

 'ihillings." 


10 6 
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It is not at all ilIlprobable that Joseph's 
well-known" coat of many colours" may have 
heen somewhat of the same nature as tartan j 
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aud the writer of the article TARTAX in Cham,- I which the thunders and lightnings, and tem- 
bers's Encyclopædia says, "this is probably pests, anù rains, of heaven, exhaust their 
the oldest pattern ever woven; at all events terrific rage, wrought upon the creative powers 
the so-raIled shepherd's plaid of Scotlanrl is of the imagination, and from these appearances, 
known to have a very remote antiquity amongst the Highlanders" were naturally led to ascribe 
the pastern nations of the world." It has been every disaster to the influence of superior 
proved by Logan, from Diodorns, Pliny, and powers, in whose character the predominating 
other ancient writers, that variegateù cloth was feature necessarily was malignity towards the 
in common usp for purposes of dress among human race." 1 
the continental Celts. The most dangerous and most malignant 
,V hen the great improvements in the pro- creature was the kelj/ie, or water-horse, which 
cess of dyeing by means of chemistrr arc was supposed to allure women and children 
considered, it will appear surprising, that with- to his subaqueous haunts, aud there devour 
out any knowleùge of this art, anI] without them. . 
ometimes he would swell the lake or 
the substanf'es now employed, the Highlanders torrent beyond its usual limits, and overwhelm 
should have been able, from the scanty materials t118 unguarded tra,-eller in the flood. The 
which their country affonlelI, to produce the shephel'll, as hp sat upon the 1HOW of a rock in 
beautiful and lasting colours which distinguish a summer's f'vening, often fancied he saw this 
the old Highlanrl tartan, some specimens of animal da:,;hing along the surface of the lake, 
which are unfIcrstood still to exist, and which or browsing on the pa:,;ture-ground upon it:,; 
retain much of their original brilliancy of verge. 
f'olouring. "In dyeing and arranging the The urisks, who were :supposed to be (If a 
,rarious colours of their tartans, they di:,;played condition somewhat intermediate between that 
no slllall art and ta.::;te, preserving at the same of mortal men and spirits, "were a sort of 
time the distinctive patterns (or sets, as they luhbm'y supernaturals, who, like the bJ'Ownies 
were called) of the different clans, tribes, fami- of England, coulll be gained over by kind 
lies, and districts. Thus, a -:\facdonald, a attentions to perform the drudgery of the farm; 
('ampbell, a :Mackenzie, &c., was known by and it was helieved that many families in the 
his plaid; amI, in like manner, the Athole, Highlands hafl one of the order atta(.hed to 
Ulenorchr, and other colours of different dis- it."2 The urisks were supposed to live dis- 
tricts, were easily distinguishable. Rf'sidcs persed over the Highlands, each having his 
those general divisions, industrious housewives own wild recess; but they were said to hold 
had patterns, distinguished by the set, superior stated assemblips in the celebrated C
Lve called 
quality, and fineness of cloth, or brightness Coire-n(lil-Uri
kin, situated near the base of 
and variety of the colours. In those times, Hen-V" enue, in Aberfoyle, on its northern 
when mutual attachment and confidence sub- shoulder. It overhangs Loch Katrine "in 
sisted between the proprietors and occupiers of solemn grandeur," and is heautifully and faith- 
land in the HighlanfIs, the removal of tenants, fully df'srribed by 
ir ,V alter 
cott. 3 
except in remarkable cases, rarely occurred; 
and, consequently, it was easy to preserve and 
perpetuate any particular set or pattern, even 
among the lower orders." 9 
The Higlùanders, in common with most 
other nations, were much addicted to supersti- 
tion. The peculiar aspect of their country, Í11 
which nature appears in its wildest and most 
romantic features, exhibiting at a glance sharp 
and rugged mountains, with drl'ary wastes-- 
w]lle-stretched lakes, awl rapid torrents, over I 
g Stewart's Sketdus, voL i. p. 7fi. 


:! Illem. 


J r.raham's Skefches of Pcrthshire. 
:
 " It was a wild and strange retreat, 
As e'er was trod by outlaw'
 feet. 
The df'll, upon the mountain's crest, 
Yawned like a gash on warrior's breast; 
I t.. trench hall staid fun many a rock, 
Hurl'd by primeval earth'luake shock 
From B(.n-Venue's 
'l't'Y summit wild, 
A nd here, in rawlO1n ruin piled, 
They frowned incumbent o'er the spot, 
And formed the rugged sylvan grot. 
The oak and hirl'h, with minglell shad.., 
At noontide there a twilight Il1<ule, 
Fnless where sllOrt awl sudll..n shone 
From straggling bean1 on cliff or stonf', 
With such a 
limpse as prophet's e
.e 
(jains on thy depth, Futmity. 
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The Ul'il5kl5, though generally inclined to are supposed to enjoy, in their subterraneous 
mischief, were supposed to relax in their pro- recesses, a sort of shadowy happiness, a tinsf'l 
pensity, if kindly treated by the families whÏt:h grandeur, which, however, they would willingly 
they haunted. They were even serviceable in exchange for the more solid joys of mortals."4 
some instances, and in this point of view were Green was the colour of the dress which these 
often considered an a,cquisition. Each family men of peace always wore, and they were sup- 
regularly set down a bowl of cream for its poseJ to take offence when any of the mortal 
nrisk, and even clothes were sometimes added. race presumed to wear their fayourite colour. 
The urisk resellte(l any omission or want of The Highlanders ascrihe the disastrous result 
attention on the part of the family; and tradi- of the battle of Killiecrankie to the circum- 
tion says, that the urisk of GZasc1wiZ, a small stance of \Ïscount DUll<lee having becn dress('(l 
farm about a mile to the west of Ben-Yenue, in green on that ill-fate(l (lay. This colour i", 
having been disappointed one night of his bowl evcn yet considered ominous to those of his 
of cream, after performing the task allotted name who assume it. 
him, tuùk his departure about day-break, utter- The abodes of the Daoine Shi' are tlupposcd 
ing a horriùle shriek, and never again returned. to be below grassy emincm:es or knolls, where, 
The Ðrwine f3hifh, or 8M' (men of peace), during the night, they celebrate their festivi- 
or as they are sometimes calle(l, Dnoine 1Jwfhlt ties by the light of the moon, and dance to 
(good men), come next to be noticed. Dr. notes of the softest music. 5 Tradition reports 
(
l'<tham considers the part of the popular that they ha,'e oftrn allured some of the 
superstitions of the Highlands which relate!'! human race into their subterraneous retreats, 
to these imaginary persons, and which is to consisting of gorgeous apartments, and that 
this day retained, as he observes, in some degree they have l)ef'n regaled with the most sump- 
of purity, as "the most beautiful and pel'fect tuous banquets and delicious wincs. Tht'ir 
branch of Highlall<l mythology." females far exceed the daughters of men in 

\.lthough it has been generally suppose(l beauty. If any mortal shall be tempted to 
that the mythology of the Daoine Shi' is the partake of their repast, or join in their plm- 
same as that respecting the fairies of England, sures, he at once forfeits the society of JtÏs 
as portrayed by Shakspeare, in the ::\[idsummer fellow-men, and is hOlml1 down irrevocably to 
Xight's Dream, and perhaps, too, of the Orien- the condition uf a Rhi'ich, or man of peace. 
tals, the
' Ilifff'r essentially in many important " A woman," says a Highland tradition, "was 
points. conve
'e(l, in (lays of yure, into the secret 
The Daoine tìhi', or men of peace, who are recessei': of the men of peace. There she was 
the fairies of the Highlanders, "though not recogniscd by one who had formerly bren an 
absolutely malevolent, are believed to be a ordinary mortal, but who had, by some fatality, 
peevish rppinillg raee of lwings, who, posse

- become associated with the Shi'ichs. This 
íng themselves but a scanty portion of hapl'i- a.cquaintance, still retaining some portion ùf 
ness, are supposed to envy mankind their mort- human benevolence, warned her of her dang-pr, 
complete and substantial enjoyments. They and counsellerl her, as she valued her liberty, 
I to abstain frolll eating or drinking with them 


Xo murmur wak'(1 tllf' solemn still, 
Rave tinklin
 of a fountain rill ; 
nut when the wiml chafe<l with the hkl', 
A su1h'n souud would upwarll hreak, 
With lhl;;hing hollow voipe, that spoke 
The incess:>nt war of wave and rock. 

uspended cliffs, with hideous sway, 
Reem'll nodding o'er the ca'.PI'1i gn-y. 


nrey Superstition's whisper dl'eall. 
Deharred the spot to vulgar tread: 
For there, she said, llid fays resort, 
And satyrs hold thl'ir syh:
lIl court, 
By moon-light tread their mystic maze, 
Anll hlast the rash beholder's gazl'." 
J or1y of the Lok(', e. iii. s. 
ti. 



 Graham's Skctchl's. 
ð The belief in FairÙ's is 
 popular superstition 
among the Rhetlanders. Tlw margin of a small lake 
('aIled the San(ly Loch, about two miles from Lerwick, 
is celehrated for having been their favourite resort. 
It is saill that they often walk in procession along the 
sidps of the loch in different costumes. Some of the 
natives useJ frcllu('ntly, when }Jassing by a knoll, to 
stop and listen to the music of the fairies, and when 
the music ceased, they would hear the rattling of the 
pewter plates whiph were to be used at supper. The 
fairies sometinws visit the ::;hetland ùarns, from whiph 
they are usually ejected ùy means of u flail, whieh 
thl' proprif'tor wiehls with great agility. thumping 
and thra
hilJg in evpry direction. 
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for a certain space of time. She complied 
with the counsel of her friend; and when the 
period assignell was elapsed, she fowlll herself 
again upon earth, restored to the society of 
mortals. It is ad(led, that when she had 
pxaminec1 the viands which had been presented 
to her, and .which had appeared so tempting 
to the eye, they were found, now that the 
enchantment had been removed, to consist 
only of the refuse of the earth," 
Some mortals, however, who hall been so 
unhappy as to fall into the snares of the 
Shi'ichs, are generally believed to have obtained 
a release from .Fairyland, awl to have been 
restored to the society of their friends. Ethert 
Brand, according to the legend, was released 
by the intrepidity of his sister, as rl'lated by 
Sir 'V alter Scott in the fourth Canto of the 
Ladv of the Lake :- 


.. She crossed him thrice that lady bold : 
He rose beneath her hand, 
The fairest knight on Scottish mould, 
Her brother, Ethert Brand!" 


A recent tradition gives a similar story, 
except in its unfortunate catastrophe, amI Ü; 
thus related by Dr. Patrick Graham in his 
" Sketches of Perthshire." 
The Rev. Robert Kirk, the first translator 
of the Psalms into Gaelic verse, had formerly 
been minister at J3alquidder, and dierl minister 
of Aherfoyle, in 1688, at the early age of 42. 
His gravestone, which may be seen near the 
e
lst end of the church of Aberfoyle, bears the 
inscription which is given umlerneath. 6 He 
was walking, it is said, one evening in his 
night-gown, upon the little eminence to the 
west of the present manse, which is still 
reckone<l a DlfIl-shi'. He fell down dead, as 
was believed; but this was not his fate;- 


.. It was between the night and. day, 
When the fairy king has power, 
That he sunk down (but not) in sinful fray, 
And, 'twixt life and death, was snatched away, 
To the joyless Elfin bower." 
:\Ir. Kirk was the near relation of Mr. 
Grahame of Duchray. Bhortly after his funeral, 
he appeare<l in the dress in which he had sunk 
down, to a mutual relation of his own and of 


6 ROBERTUS KIRK, .\. 1\1., LrXGUÆ HIBERxn(c).Æ 
I."
{EN, OBIIT, &c. 


Duchray. "Go," said he to him, "to my 
cousin Duchray, and tell him that I am not 
dead; I fell <lown in a SWOOII, and was carried 
into Fairy-land, where I IIOW am. Tell him, 
that when he and my friends are assembled at 
the baptism of my child-for he had left his 
wife pregnant-I will appear in the room, and 
that if he throws the knife which he holds in 
his hand over my head, I will 1)e released, and 
restored. to human society." The man, it 
seems, neglected for some time, to deliver the 
message. Mr. Kirk appeared to him a 8ccond 
time, threatening to halmt him night and day 
till he executed his commission, which at 
length he did. The day of the baptism arrived. 
They were seated at table. 
Ir. Kirk entered, 
but the laird of Duchray, by some unaCCOlmt- 
able fatality, negleeted to perform the pre- 
scribe<l ceremony. :Mr. Kirk retired by another 
door, an<l was seen no more. It is firmly 
helieyed that he is, at this day, in Fairy-land. 
Another legend in a similar strain is also 
given as communicated by a yery intelligent 
young lady :- 
"A young man roaming one day through 
the forest, observed a numher of persons, all 
dressed in green, issuing from one of those 
round eminences which are commonly accounted 
fairy hills. Each of them, in succession, called 
upon a person by name, to jetclt his hm'.'5('. 
A caparisoned steed instantly appeared; thPj 
all mounted, and sallied forth into the rcgiom 
of the air. The young man, like .Ali Daha in 
the Araùian Xights, ventured to pronounce the 
same name, aUlI called for his horse. The steell 
immediately appeared; he mounted, and was 
soon joined to the fairy choir. He remained. 
with them for a year, going about with them 
to fairs and we<ldings, and feasting, though 
unseen by mortal eyes, on the viduals that 
were exhibited on those occasions. They lUlll, 
one day, gone to a wedding, where the cheer 
was abuIHlant. During the feast the ùride- 
groom sneezed. The young man, ar<,orùillg to 
the usual custom, said., 'God bless you.' The 
fairies were offelllied at the pronunciation 
of the sacred name, and assured him, that 
if he darpd to repeat it they would punish 
him. The bridegroom 8neezed a second time. 
He repeate<l his blessing j they threatened 
more than tremeudous vengeance. He ò-neeze.d 
2Q 
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 thinl time; he Up.
lwd him as before. The 
fairies were enraged; they tumbled him from 
a precipice, but he founù himself unhurt, and 
was restored to the society of mortals." 
The Shi'ichs, or men of peace, are supposed 
to have a design against new-born children, 
and women in childlJed, whom, it is still 
universally helieved, they sometimes carry off 
into their secret recesses. To prl'vent this 
abduction, women in childbml are closf'ly 
watched, and are not left alone even for a 
single moment, till the chilù is baptized, when 
the Shi'ichs are supposed to have no more 
power over them. 7 
The following tradition will illustrate this 
branch of the popular superstition respecting 
the Shi'ichs: A woman whose new-born chilù 
had been conveyed by them into their secret 
abodes, was also carried thither lwrself, to 
remain, however, only until she shoulù sUèkle 
her infant. She one day, during this period, 
observed the Shi'ichs l)l
sily employed in mix- 
ing various ingredients in a l)oiling cauldron; 
Hnd as soon as the composition was prepare(l, 
she remarked that they all carefully anointe(1 
their eyes with it, laying the remainder aside 
for future use. In a moment when they 'were 
all absent, she also attempted to anoint her 
eyes with the precious drug, hut had time to 
apply it to one eye only, when the Jhoine Shi' 
returned, But with that eye, she was hencf>- 
forth enabled to Sf>e every thing as it l";ally 
passed in their secret abolles; she saw every 
ohject, not as she h:lll hitherto done, in decep- 
tive splendour GIlll elegance, but in its genuine 
colours and form. The gaudy ornaments of 
the apartment were retluced to the naked walls 
of a gloomy cavern. Soon after, having dis- 
charged her office, she was dismisspd to her 
own home. Still, however, she retainpn the 
faculty of Heeing with her medicated eye, every 


7 The Fairies of Shetland appear to be holder than 
the Shi'ichs of the Highlands, for they arf' believed to 
carry oft. young chililren even after haptism, taking 
care, however, to suhstitute a cabbage stock, or some- 
thing else in lieu, which is marle to assume the appf'ar- 
ance of the abstracted child. '],he unhappy mother 
must take as much care of this phantom as she did of 
her child, and on no aC('Olmt destroy it, otherwise, it 
is believed, the fairies will not restore her child to her. 
"This is not my hairn," said a mother to a neighbour 
who was condoling with her on the wastf'fl appearanf'e 
of hpr .infant, thcn sitting on her knee,-" this is not 
m\' ha1l"T:-may the rl-l rest where my bairn now is!" 


thing that was done, any where in her presenc(', 
by the deceptive art of the onler. One day, 
amidst a throllg of peoplp, she chanced to 
observe the Shi'i('h, or mall of peace, in whos(' 
possession she hall left her chihl, though to 
every other eye invisible. Prompted by 
maternal attection, she inadvertently accosted 
him, and began to inquirt' after the wf'lfare of 
her chillI. The man of peace, astonished at 
thus being recognised by one of mortal race, 
sternly demandell how she had been enablell 
to discover him. A well by the terrible frown 
of his countenance, she acknowle(lged what 
she had done. He spat into hf'r eye, aUll 
extinguished it for eVf'r. 
The Shi'ichs, it is still believed, have a great 
propensity for attending funerals ancl weddings, 
anù other public entertainments, and even 
fairs. They have an ohject in this; for it ü; 
believed that, though invisible to mortal eyes, 
they are busily employed in carrying away the 
suhstantial articles and provisions which are 
f>xhihited, in plnee of which they substitutp 
shadowy forms, having the appearance of t1JI
 
thÍJlgS so purloined. And so strong was the 
belief in thi:,; mythology, even till a recent 
period, that some persons are old enough to 
remember, that some ilHlividuals would not eat 
any thing presented on the occasions alludell 
to, because they believed it to he unsuhstantial 
and hurtful. 
As the Shi'ichs are suppoF;ed to he pre- 
sent on all occasions, though invisible, the 
Highlanùers, whenpver they allUlle to thí'm, do 
so in terms of respect. This is, however, done 
as seldom as possible; amI when the Shi'ichs arc 
casually mentione(l, the Highlanders add sonH' 
propitiatury expression of praise to a\'ert their 
displeasure, which they greatly dread. This 
reserve and dread 011 the part of the High- 
landers, is said to arise from the peevish e11\') 
and jealousy which the Shi'ichs are nplieved to 
entertain towards the human race. Although 
believed to be always present, watching the 
lloings of mortals, the Shi'ichs are supposed to 
he more particular in their attendance on 
Friday, on which day they arö believell to 
possess very extensive influence. They arc 
believed to be especially jealous of what may 
be said concerning them; and if they are at 
all spoken of on that day, whir.h is neWT 
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(lune without great rehll'tancf', the Highlanders 
uniformly style them the Duoine mallw, or 
good men. 

\.ccording to the traditionary legcnr1s of the 
Highlanders, the Shi'ichs are believed to be of 
both sexes; and it is the general opinion among 
the Highlanders that lllen haye sometimes 
cohabited 'with females of the 8hi'icll race, 
who are in consequence called Leannau Shi'. 
These mistresses are helieved to be yery kind 
to their mortal paramours, hy revealing to 
them the knowledge of many things both 
present and future, which were concealed from 
the rest of mankind. The knowledge of the 
I medicinal virtues of many herbs, it is related, 
has been obtained in this way from the 
, I Leannan Shi'. The Daoine Shi' of the other 
sex are said, in their turn, to haye sometimes 
held intercourse with mistresses of mortal raCe. 
This popular superstition relating to the 
I >aoine Shi', is supposed, with good reason, to 
haye taken its rise in the timeR of the Drui( Is, 
Ill' rather to have been invented by thf'm after 
the overthrow of their hieml'chy, for the pur- 
pose of preserving the existence of their order, 
after they had retreated for safety to caw's and 
the deep recesses of the forest. This idea 
\'('ceiyes some corroboration from the Gat'lic 
term, DJ'uidheachd, which the Highlanders 
apply to the deceptive powcr hy which the 
men of peace are believed to impose upon the 
senses of mankind, "founde(I, probably, on 
the opinion entf'rtained of old, concerning the 
magical powers of the Druids. Deeply versed, 
according to Cæsar's informatiun, as the Druids 
were, in the higher departments of philosophy, 
an(l prohahly acquainted \vith electricity, ann 
various brauc'hes úf chemistry, they might fin(l 
it easy to excite the l)elief of their supernatural 
power!::, in the minrls of the uninitiatf'd 
vulgar." 8 The influence of this powerful 
orn('r upon the popular hclief was felt long 
after the supposed era of its extinction; for it 
was not until Christianity was introcluced into 
the Highlands, that the total suppression of 
the Druids took place. ALlamnan mentions 
in his life of St. Columba, the 1ìwcÙlnl,Ùli, (or 
Hons of Druids,) as existing in Scotland in the 
time of Cohmba; and he infoJ1ns us, "that 


8 Graham's SkcldlCf;. 


the saint was interrupted at the castle of tho 
king (of the ricts), in the discharge of his 
religious offices, by certain magi;" a term, by 
the hye, appliell by Pliny to the order of the 
Druids. The following passage from aTI 
ancient Gaelic ì\[:-:;.9 in the possession of the 
Highland Society of Scotland, supposed to be 
of the 12th or 13th century, is conjpctnred to 
refer to the incillent notice(l by Allamnan. 
" After this, St. Columba went upon a tiJone to 
the king of the Picts, namely, Bl'lliLlhi, son cf 
)Iilchu, and the gate of the castle was shut 
against him; but the iron locks of the town 
opened instantly, through the prayers of 
Columb Cille. Then came the son of the 
king, to wit, 
Iaelchu, and his Druid, to arguf' 
keenly against Columb Cille, in support of 
paganism. " 
-:\Iartin relates, that the natives of Sonth- 
Uist believed that a valley called Glenf'lyte. 
situated between two mountains on the east 
side of the islanrl, was haunted by spiriti'. 
whom they called the Great )Ien, an (I that if 
any man or woman entered the valley without 
first making an entire resignation of themsclws 
to the conduct of the great men, thí'Y would 
infallibly grow mad. The words by which 
they gave themselves up to the guidance of 
these men are comprehcnrIc(1 in three sentf'll{,(,i';, 
wherein the glen is twiN' namf'll. This author 
remonstraterl with the inhahitants upon thif: 
"pie('(' of silly credulity," but they answerel1 
that there had been recently an instance of a 
woman who went into the glen without rf'sign- 
ing herself to the guidance of the great men, 
"aIlfl immediately after she became mad; which 
confirmed them in their unreasonable fancy." 
He also observes, that the people who resided 
in the glen in summer, sair1, they sometimes 
heard a lond noise in the air like men speaking. 1 
The same writer mentions a universal custom 
among the inhabitant
 of the 'Y l'stprn IslalllIs, 
of pouring a cow's milk upon a little hill, or 
big stone, where a spÛ"it they {'aIled Brownir. 
was believed to lodge, which spirit alwayfo: 
appearprl in the shape of a tall man, with yer,'" 
long brown hair. On inquiring" from several 
well-meaning women, who, uutil of late, llfld 


9 MR. No. IV. noticpd in the Arp('nl1i"{ to t;
p 
Hpport on the P"PIl1S of O
siall. p. 310. 
I Wl'stl'1"lI Tstrou 1 s, 211 ('11. p. 8tj. 
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practised it," they tuld l\lartin that it had 
been transmitted to them by their ancestors, 
who l)elieved it was attended with goo(l for- 
tune, but the most credulous of the vulgar harl 
then laid it aside. 
It was also customary among the "o\'er- 
curious," in the "T estern Islamls, to commIt an 
invisible oracle, roncerning the fate of families, 
battles, &c. This was done three different 
ways;. the first was by a company of men, one 
of whom being chosen by lot, was afterwards . 
carried to a river, the boundary betwef'n two 
villages: four of the company seized 011 him, 
and having shut his eyes, they took him by 
the legs and arms, and then tIJs8ing him to 
and fro, struck his posteriors with force againRt 
the bank. One of them then crie(l out, "'''hat 
is it you have got here7 Anot1lPr answeretl, A 
log of hirch wood. The other cried again, Let 
his invisible friends appear from all quarters, 
and let them relieve him, by giving an answer 
to onr present demanrls; and in a few minutes 
after, a number of little cre.."lturf'S came from 
the sea, who answeretl the question, amI dis- 
a.ppeared suddenly. The man was then set at 
liberty, and they all returne(l home to take 
their measures according to the prediction of 
their fal8e prophets. This was always prac- 
tiserl at night. 
The second way of consulting the oracle was 
hy a party of men, who first retired to solitary 
places, remote from any house, and then 

ingling out one of their number, wrapt him 
in a lar.ge cow's hide, which thoy folded about 
him, covering aU but his head, in which pos- 
ture they left him all night until his invisible 
friends relieved him by giving a proper answer 
to the question put; which answer he received, 
as he fancied, from several persons he found 
about him all that time. His companions 
returned to him at break of day when he com- 
municated his news to them, which it is said 
" often proved fatal to those concerneJ in such 
unlawful inquiries." 2 
The third way of consulting the oracle, anò 
which consultation was to serve as a confirma- 
tion of the second, was this: The same com
 
pany who put the man into the hide, took a 
live cat and put him on a spit. One of the 


2 Martin, 2<led, p.112. 


l'ompany was employed to turn the spit, aWl 
when in the act of turning, one of his compa- 
nion::; woul(l ask him, what are you doing 
 
lIe answered, I l'mst this cat, lUltil his friends 
answer the question, the same as that proposed 
to the man inclosed in the hide. Afterwards 
a very large cat \vas said to come, attended by 
a number of lesser cats, desiring to reJieve the 
('at turned upon the spit, and answered the 
question. .Awl if the answer turned out to be 
the same that was given to the man in the 
hide, then it was taken as a confirmation of 
the other, which in this case was believeù 
infallible. 3 
A singular practice called Dt,i..
-itlil existell 
in the ,y ('
tern Islands, so calle( 1 from a mall 
going round carrying fire in his right hanel, 
which in the Gaelic is called Dens. In thr 
island of Lewis this fiery circuit was made 
about the houses, corn, cattle, &c., of each 
particular family, to protect them from the 
power of evil spirits. The fire was also carrie(l 
round about women before they wero churche(l 
after child-ùearing, and about chilù.ren till 
they were ùaptize,l. This ceremony was per- 
formed in the morning and at night, ancl \Va::> 
practised by some of the old midwiws iu 
:Uartin's time. Some of them told him that 
, the fire-round was an effectual means of pre- 
serving both the mother aud the infant from 
the power of evil spirits, who are ready at such 
times to do mischief, and sometimes carry awa
' 
the infant; and when they get them Ol1!'e in 
their possession, return them poor meagre 
skeletons; and these infants are said to have 
voracious appetites, constantly craving for 
meat. In this case it was usual with those 
who believed that their children were thus 
taken away, to dig a grave in the fields upon 
quarter-day, and there to lay the fairy skeleton 
till next murning; at which time the parents 
went to the place, where they doubted not to 
find their own chiU instead of this skeleton. 
Some of the poorer sort of people in these 
islands long rctained a custom of performing 
rounds sun-wise, ahout the pf'rsons of t.11eir 
henefactors three times, when they blessed 
them, and wished good success to all their 
enterprises. Some were very careful, Whf'D 
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they set out to sea, that tllf' boat shouhl be this subject. " A gentleman of my acquaint.- 
first rowPll about sun-wise; and if this was an('c, for the space of a year, cmùd not have a 
neglecte
l, they were afraill their voyage would drop of good ale in his house; and having 
prove unfortunate.' complained of it to all that conversed with 

\. prevailing superstition also existed in the him, he was at last advised to get some yeast 
\\T estern Islands, and amoug the inhahitants from every alehouse in the parish; and having 
of the neighbouring coast, that women, by a got a little from one particular man, he put it 
certain charlll or by some secret influence, among his wort, which becan1P as good ale as 
could withdraw and appropriate to their own could be drank. and so defeate(l the charm. 
u.se the increase of their neighbour's cow's 
Hter which, the gentleman on whose land this 
milk It was believed, however, that the milk man lived, banished him thirty-six miles from 
so charmed did not produce the ordinary quan- thence." 4 
tity of butter usually churned from other milk, A singular mode of divination was somc- 
and that the curds made of such milk were so times practised by the Highlanders with bones. 
tough that they coulcl not be made so firm as Having picked the flesh clean off a shonlder- 
other cheese, and that it was also murh ligl1ter hla(le of mutton, which was supposed to lose 
in weight. It was also helieyed that the hutter its '\'irtue if touched by iron, they turned 
producfJd from the charmed milk COlÙ<l be dis- towan1s tile east, amI with looks steadily fixed 
covered from that yidd('(l from the clml1lICr'S 'on th(' trauspal'ent bone they preten!led to 
own milk, by a difference in the colour, the foretell deaths, burials, &c. 
former being of a paler hue than the latter. The phases or changes of the moon were 
The woman in whose possession butter so dis- dosely observe!l, and it was only at particular 
tinguished was found, was considered tù he periods of her revolution that they would cut 
guilty. To bring back the increase of milk, it turf or fuel, fell wood, or cut thatch for housf'R. 
was usual to take a little of the rennet from all (11' go upon any important expedition. They 
the snspf'ctcll persons, and put it into an egg expected better crops of grain by sowing their 
shell full úf milk, and when the rennet taken seed in the moon's increase. "The mooll," a3 
from the charnwr was mingled with it, it was ])1'. .fohnson observes, "has great influence in 
saitl presently to c1mlle, hut not hcfore. 
onlB vulgar philosophy," and in his memory it was 
women put the root of groUJHlRel amollg their a prel'ept annually given in one of the English 
cream as an amulet against such charms. almanars, "To kill hogs when the moon was 
r n retaliation for washing dishes, wlter('ill innf'asing, and the bacon would prove the 
milk was kept, in streams or rivulets in whieh hetter in boiling." 
trouts were, it was believed that they prevented The aiel of superstition was sometim('s re- 
or took away an increase of milk, and the sorted to for curing diseases. For hectic a11<l 
damage thus occasioned could only he rppaired cowHllnptive complaints, the Highlanders nsed 
1Iy taking a live trout and pouring milk into to pare the nailR of the fingers and toes of t1H' 
its mouth. If the milk curdled immediately, patient,-pnt these parings into a bag made 
this was a sure sign of its lJeing taken away hy from a piece of his clothes,-and after \nwing 
trouts; if not, the inhabitants ascribed the evil their haml with the bag thrice round his heal}, 
to some other causp. Some women, it was and crying, Deis-Ùtil, they buried it in some 
affirmed, had the art to take away tlll' milk of unknown place. Pliny, in his natuml history, 
nurses. says that this practice existed among the Magi 
A similar superstition existpI1 as to malt, the of his time. 
virtues of whi('h were said to be sometimes To remO\oe any contagious dispase from 
impercf'ptihly filched, by somf' charm, before ('attle, they used to extinguish the fires in the 
heing use(l, so that the ltrink nUHle of this surrounding villages, after which they forced 
malt lUlI1 neither strenf,rth nor good tastf', fire \-vith a wheel, or by ruhl,ing one piece of 
while, on tlw contrary, the suppose!l charnwr dry wood upon another, with which they 
11<\<1 very good ale all the time. The followin
 
curious stllr)" is 1.01<1 h.v 
\IaI.tin in relation to 4 Western Islands, I'. 122. 
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burned juniper in the stalls of the cattle that 
the smoke might purify the air ahout them. 
"rl wn this was performed, the fires in the 
houscs were rekiwlled from the forced fire. 
Shaw relates in his history of Moray, that he 
personally witnessed both the last-mentioned 
practices. 

\..kin to some of the superstitions we have 
noticed, but differing from them in many 
essential respects, is the belief-for supersti- 
tion it cannot well be called-in the Fìecond 

ight, by \\"hi('h, as Dr. ,T ohnson ohserves, 
"seems to be meant a mode of seeing, super- 
adlled to that 'which nature generally bestows,"5 
and consists of " an impression marle eitlwr by 
the miml upon the eye, or hy the eye upon the 
minrl, by which thint,1'S Ilistant or future aæ 
pcrcei\Ted, awl seen as if the,v were present." 6 
This "dt'ceptive faculty" is in Gaelic called 
TaiMsp, i. e. a spectre, or a vision, awl is nei- 
ther voluntary nor constant, but consists "in 
se(.'ing an otherwise invisible olljed, withuut 
any previolls means used by the person that 
sees it for that end; the vision makes such 
it lively impression upon the seer, that they 
neither see nor think of any thing el::,;p, except 
the vision, as long as it continues: awl then 
they appf'ar pensive or jovial, af'f'ording to the 
ohject which was repre-sent!:!ll to them."7 
It has been o'hsPfyed by lookers-on, that 
those persons who g,"\w, or were supposC'd to 
Sl'e, a visiCln, always kept thl.ir eye-lills C'ref't, 
awl that they continued to Rtare until the 
object vanished. 
\(artin affirms that he and 
other persons that were with them, oTJserved 
this more than once, and he mentions an in- 
sÌ3nce of a man in I';kye, the inner part of 
whose eye-lids was turm'd so far upwar.Is 
<<luring a vigion, that after the o'hje<<'t disap- 
peared he found it necessary to draw tlwm 
Ilown with his fingers, and would sÙllwtimps 
employ others to lira\\' tht'Ill down, which hE' 
in,l!'I'II, :l\fartin says, "fuund from experience 
to be the easier way." 
The visions are sai.I to have takcn place 
f'ither in the morning, at noon, in the evening, 
or at night. If an oùject was secn eady in 
tllP morning, its accomplishment would take 
place in a few hours thereafter. If at noon, 


:s .Journcy to the Hebrides, 1'. I GG. 
7 
lartin, p. 300. 
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that very day. If in the evrning, pm'hapi- 
that night; if aftcr the canùles were lighted, 
the accomplishment would take place by weeks, 
months, and sometimes years, accor,ling to tll<' 
time of night the vision was seen. 
..As the appt'arances which arC' 8,till to hano 
heen ohRel'Vprl in visions and tllC'ir prognostics 
may prove curious to thp general realler, a few 
of them shall be here state.l, as noted by:\Iartin. 
'Vhen a shroud was percpivell about one, it 
was a sure prognostic of death. The time was 
judged according to the height of it about the 
person. If not seen al)ove the middle, death 
was not to be expected for the space of a year, 
an(1 perhaps some months longer; and a::,; it 
was frequently seen to ascpnd higher towar<<l;; 
the head, death was concllHled to 1Je at hawl 
within a few llayS, if not hours. 
If a woman was seen standing at a man's 
left hand, it wa:;; a presage that shp woul(l 1)(' 
his wife, wlwthC'r they werc marricd to other:,,;, 
or unul:llTip(1 at the time of the Rpparition. 
If two or three women were seen at OlWP, 
standing near a man's left hawl, s}l<' that wac; 
next to him would undoubtedly be hi::; wife 
first, and so on, whether all three, lIr the man, 
were single or married at the time of thr vision 
or not. 
I twas wmal for the RC'crs to see any mnn 
that was short1y to arrive at the nonse. If 
unknown to the Secr he wonl,l give surll a 
elpsrription of the perRon he SaW as to maJ,:(. 
him to 'he at once recogniselI upon his arrival. 
On the other hamI, if the t)('C'r knew the per
on 
he saw in the vision, he woul<<l tdl his nanH', 
awl know 'by t1w expression of his counte- 
nance whether he came in a good or l)a<1 
humour. 
The Reers often saw hOtu,es, gardens, awl 
trees, in pla"es where there weTe none, l)ut in 
the course of time these places 1,('('ame coverpd 
with them. 
To see a spark of tire fall upon one's arm 
or hreast, 'Was a forcI1umer of a ,lpu.l chiM to 
lJP 8epu in the arm
 of those persons. To see 
a spat f'mpty ,\'1wn onp was sitting on it. was 
a presage of that person's innnc<<liate death. 
Thcre are now few persons, if any, who 
pretend to this fae'nlty, and the belipf in it is 
almost general1y explodí'(1. Yet it cannot 1.,.. 
t1t"n il'd that apparent proofs of it:! e
i:o;teJlr." 
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kn e been a(lduced which have t'taggC'reù Among the various modes of social inter- 
minds not prone to superstition. ",Y]lCn the course which glaJdened the minds and dissi- 
connexion between cause and effect can be rated the ff'W worldly cares of the Highlanders, 
recognised, things which would otherwise have weddings ùure a distinguished pmt, and they 
appeared wonderful and almost incredihle, are were 10ngeJ for with a peculiar earnf'stness. 
viewed as ordinary occurrences. The impos- Young and old, from the boy and girl of thf' 
sibility of accounting for such an extraordinary age of ten to the hoary-headed sire awl aged 
phenomenon as the alleged ft1Clllty, on philo- matron, attended them. The marriage invita- 
sophical principiI's, or from the laws of nature, tions were given by the bride and bridegroom, 
must f'ver leave the matter suspenderl bf'tween in person, for some weeks previom;, and 
rational doubt ann confirmed scepticism. The included the frieIllls of thc l)(>trothed parties 
strong-minded but supcrstitious Dr. Johnson living at the distance of many miles. 
appear;;, from the following passag(l, to have "
hen the bride and hridegroom had com- 
been inclined to believe in the genuineness of pleted their rounds, the custom was for the 
the faculty. " Strong reasons for incredulity," matrons of the invited families to return the 
says Dr. Johnson," will readily occur. This visit within a few days, carrying along with 
faculty of seeing things out of sight is local, them large presents of hams, beef, cheese, 
and commonly use Ie;;;;. It is a breach of the butter, malt, spirits, and such other articles as 
common onler of things, without an. V vi!'ible they ÏIH'lined or thought necpssary for the 
l't'ason or perceptiùle l)enefit. It is ascribed approaching feast. To such an extent was 
only to a peoplc very little enlighten('(l; and this practice carried in some instances in the 
among them, for the most part, to tlH' mean quantity presentell, that, along with what the 
awl ignorant. To the confidenre of thps(' guests pai(l (as they cOlllmonly did) for their 
objections it may be rf'plierl, that hy presum- entertainment at the marriage, and the gifts 
ing to determine what is fit. amI wltat is presented on the day after the marriage, the 
heneficial, the,\' pr('suppose mor(l knowle<lge )'oung couple obtained a pretty fair competence, 
of the universal system than man has attained; whidl warded off the shafts of poverty, anù 
unrl therefore depenel upon principles too e\'en malIc them comfortahle in after-life. 
complicated and eÜ<,nsive for our com pre hen- T1If' joyous wedding-morning was ushered 
f;ion; and that there can he no security in the in by thC' notes of the hagpipe. A party of 
('on:;('(lu('nce, whel} the premises are not uJHler- pipers, followeù hy the bridegroom and some 
stood: that the Second Sight is only wonderful of his friends, commenced at an early hour a 
hf'cau:-:e it is rare, for, considpred in itself, it round of morning calls to remillli the guests 
imTolves no more difficulty than dreams, or of their engagement
, These hastened to jOÏ1L 
pcrhaps than the regular exercises of the the party, and before the cirruit, which son1f'- 
cogitative faculty; that a general opinion of times occupierl several hours, had ended, SOBlP 
communicative impulses, or visionary rf'pre- hundreds, perhaps, had joined the wedding 
sentations, has prevailed in all ages and all stawlard hefore they reached the bridegroom':.; 
nations; that particular instancc..c; have heen house. The hri(le made a similar round among 
given, with surh m'irlence as neither Racon, her friends. Separate dinners were provided; 
\lor Uayle, ha:; been ahle to r<'sist ; that sHlMen the hridegroom giving a dilllH'r to his friend
. 
impressions, which the event has verified, have and the hri<le to hers. The marriage ceremony 
he en felt hy more than own or puhlish them; was seldom performed till after rlinner. The 
that the Secnnd Sight of the Hebrides implies dcrgyman sometimes attCllllcd, but the parties 
only the local frequency of a powpr whi..Il is }?rcferrcd waiting on him, a:; the appeaTImce 
no where totally unknown; and that where of a large procc:;sion to his house gan> ad(li- 
we are unahle to decide by antecedent reason, tiunal importance and crlat to the reremony 
we must he content to yiel.l to the force of of the Ilay, which was further heightened Ly 
tp:-;timony."8 I a ('on
tant firing hy the young men, who 
I supplied themselves with guns and pistols, 
! .lo/l'rnr!/ W lite Ireslcm !slollds, 1'1'. 167, Ib3. I aUll which firing was re:,;polHlpd to by e\r('r
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hamlet a<; the party l)assed along; "so that, 
with stre,tmers flying, pipers playing, the 
constant firing from all sides, awl the shouts 
of the young mcn, the wholc hatl the appear- 
ance of a lllilitar
r army passing, with all the 
lloi:,;e of warfare, through a hostile country." 
On the ,.,re(l<ling-day, the bride and lnide- 
groom avoided each other till they met before 
the clergyman. Many ceremonies were per- 
formeù during the celebration of the marriage 
rites. These ceremonies were of an amusing 
and innocent description, and adlle<l much to 
the r.1H
erfulllei:3S and happiness of the young 
people. One of these ceremonies consisted in 
untying all the bindings and strings a hout the 
per:,;on of the bridegroom, to d(,llOtc, that 
nothing was to be bound on the marriage day 
but the one indii:3s01ublr knot which death 
only can dissolve. The hride was exempte!l 
from this operation from a ! lelicacy of feeling 
towards her sex, and from a supposition that 
she was so pure that infidelity on her part 
could not be contemplatùd. 
To discontinue practiccs in themselves inno- 
cent, and which contrihute to the social 
happiness of mankind, must ever ùe regretted, 
and it is not therefore to be wondered at, that 
a generous and open-hearted Highlander, like 
(;eneral Stewart, should have expressed his re- 
gret at the partial disuse of these ceremonies, or 
that he should have preferred a Highland wed- 
ding, where he h:ul himself "heen so happy, 
and spen so many blithe countenance!';, and eyes 
:;parkling with delight, to such wpd<< lings as 
that of the Lair<<l of Drnm, ancestor of the 
Lord Sommerville, when he married a daughter 
of Sir James Bannatyne of Corehou!'<e." 9 
The fc:,;tivitics of the wedding-day were 


9 "On that occasiou, sallCtifieù by the puritanical 
cant of the times, there was one marc luis, three earls, 
two lords, sixteen barons, and eight ministers present 
at the solemnity, but not one musician; they Jiketl 
yet better the bleating of the calves of Dan and Bethel 
-the ministers' long-winded, and sometimes non- 
sensical graces, little to purpose-than all musical 
instrnments of tllP sanctuaries, at so solemn an occa- 
sion, which, if it be lawful at all to have them, cer- 
tainly it ought to be upon a wedùing-day, for di\'er- 
tisement to the guests, that innocent recreation of 
music and dancina hein ff much more warrantable anù 
far be
ter exercise '"'than Jrinking auù smoking tobacco, 
whe
em the holy brethren of the Pl"esbyterian (per- 
suasIOn) for the most part employed themselves, with- 
out any formal health, or remembrance of tlwir friends. 
a nod with the heal I, or a sign with tllC' turning up of 


generall
r prolonged to a late hour, and during 
the whole day the fiddlers and pipers never 
ceased cxcept at short intervals, to make sweet 
music. The fiddlers performed in the house, 
the pipcrs in the field; 1 so that the company 
alternately cnjoyed the pleasure of dancing 
within and without the housf', as they felt 
inclined, provided the weather permitted. 
X 0 people were more attachetl to the fulfil- 
ment of all the domestic duties, and the sacrcd 
obligation of the marriage vow, than the IIigh- 
landerR. \. violation thcreof was of course of 
unfrequent occurrence, and among the common 
people a separation waR almost unknown. 
Uarely, indeed, did a hushand attempt to get 
rid. of his wifc, however disagreeahle she might 
be. He would have considered his children 
di:-:honourerI, if he had driven their mother 
from the proteetion of his roof. The punish- 
ment inflictt'd by the ecclesiastical authority 
for an infringcment of the marriage vow was, 
that "the guilty person, whethcr male or 
female, was made to stand in a barrel of cold 
water at the chnrl'h door, after which, the 
delinquent, clad in a wet cam'as shirt, W:l:5 
made to stand before the congregation, and at 
close of service the ministrl' eXplained the 
nature of the oft'f'llrc. 2 Illicit intercollfbe 
before marriage òebn>r'n the sexes was also of 
rare occurrence, and met with condign punish- 
ment in the puhlic infamy which attcmled 
snch l)reachcs against chastity, 
This was tIle morc remarkable, as cflrlJ 


the whitt' of the eye, served for the ceremonv." 
---Stewalt's Skclchcs-J[cmoirs of the S01nmen.ille 
Pa;nill,. 
1 .. Playing the Lagpipes within doors,.' says Gen- 
eral Stewart, "is a Lowland and English custom. 
In the Highlands the piper is alwaYIi in the open air; 
and when people wish to dance to his music, it is on 
the green, if the weather l)ermits; nothing but ne- 
cessity makes them attempt a pipe. dance in the honse. 
The bagpipe was a fielù instrument intended to call 
the clans to arms, amI animate them in hattIe, and 
was no more illteniled for a house than a round of six- 
pounders. A broadside from a first-rate, or a muml 
from a battery, has a suhlime and impressive effect at 
a proper distance. In the same manner, the sound of 
bagpipes, softened by distance, had an indescribable 
effect on tlle mind aUtI actions of the Highlanders. 
Bnt as few would ehoo:;e to be uIIIler the muzzle of 
the guns.of a battery, so I hare selilom secn a High- 
lander, wlJOse ears were not graterl when close to pipes, 
however much his breast might be warmcli, and his 
feelings rouseù, by the sounrls to which hI' }wd bet'll 
aC'customed in his youth, when proceeding from th.. 
prc'pl'r distallce.-S
"rtchc.'l, A I'p. xxiii. 
2 Dr. l\l 'Queen's Dissertation. 
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marriages were discouraged, and the younger 
sons were not allowed to marry until they 
obtained sufficient means to keep a house and 
to rent a sUlall farm, or were otherwise enabled 
to support a family. 
The attachment of the HighlalHlers to their 
offspring, and the vel1f'ration and filial piety 
which a reciprocal feeling produced on the part 
of their chil(lren, were le::uling characteristics 
in the Highland character, and much as these 
mountaineer
 have degenerated in some of the 
other yirtues, these affections still remain 
almost unimpairecl. Children selclom desert 
their parents in theiI 01(1 age, ancl wlH'n forced 
to earn a subsistence from home, they always 
consicler themselves bound to share with their 
parents whatever they can save from their 
wages. But the parents are never left alone, 
as one of the family, hy turns, remains at 
home for the purpose of taking care of them 
in terms of an arrangement. "The sense of 
.luty is not extingni:;;:hed by ahsence from the 
mountains. It accompanies the lIighlan(l 
solclier ami(l the dis\':ipations of a mode of life 
to which he has not been accustomed. It 
prompts him to save a portion of his pay, to 
pnable him to assist hi\': parents, and also to 
work when he ha3 an opportunity, that he 
may increase their allowance, at onf'P preserv- 
ing himself from idle hahits, and contrihuting 
to the comfort and happiness of those who 
gave him hirth. I have been a frequent wit- 
npi;S of these offerings of filial bouuty, and 
the channel through which they were commu- 
nicated, ancl I have generally found that a 
threat of informing tl1f'ir parents of miscon- 
duct, has operatlyl as a sufficient check on 
young soldiprs, who always receivell the inti- 
mation with a sort of horror. They knew that 
the report would not only grieve their rpla- 
tions, but act as a sentence of hanishment 
against themselves, as they couM not rptnrn 
home with a had or blemishp(l rll1lracter. 
(1.pnerals )[,Kenzie, Fraser, awl )[,KenzÏp of 
Sudrlie, who successively commalllied the 78th 
Highlan(lers, sel,lom hall occasion to resort to 
any other punishment than threats of this 
kind, for spvpral years after the embo(lying of 
that regiuH'nt." 3 


!I :':tp\\"art's ,"'lr,'fc!lrs, Y01. i. p. S6. 
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 or were the Highlanders less alive to the 
principles of honesty and fair dealing, in their 
transactions with one another. Disgrace was 
the usual consequence of insolvency, which 
was consÏllereli AX lode criminal. TIankrupts 
were compelled to undprgo a singular punish- 
ment. They" were forced to surrender their 
all, amI were clad in a party-coloureù clouted 
garment, with the hose of different sets, and had 
their hips dashed against a stone, in presence 
of the people, by four men, each taking a hold 
of an arm or a leg. This punishment waR 
called Toncr1lrzidh."4 
Such was the confidence in their honcur and 
intf'grity, that in the ordinary transactions 01 
the people, a mere verbal ohligation without the 
intervention of any writing, was held quite 
sufficient, although contracted in the most 
private manner, 5 amI there were few instances 
whore the obligation was either unfulfilled or 
,lenien., Their mode of concluding or confirm- 
ing their money agreements or other transac- 
tionR, was b:v the contracting parties going out 
into the open air, and with eyes erect, taking 
Heaven to witness their engagementR, aftpr 
which, each part
T put a mark on some remark- 
able stone or oth('r natural object, which their 
ancestors had been accustomed to notire. 


4 Rtewart's Skctchrs. 
5 Two remarkable instances of the }'egard paid hy 
the Highlanders to their engagements, are giw'n by 
r.eneral Stewart. "A gentleman of the name of 
Stewart, agreed to If'nd a considerable sum of money 
to a neigbbour. \\Then they harl met, amI the money 
was already counted down upon the table, the horrower 
offered. a receipt. As soon as the lemler (grandfather 
of the late Mr. Stewart of Ballachulish) heard this, 
he immediately collected the mom'y, saying, that a 
man who could not trust his own word. without a 
bond, should not be truste(l by him, ami shou1l1 have 
none of his money, which he put up in his purse and 
returnetl home." An inhabitant of t11C !'ame district 
kept a }'etail shor for nearly fift)' Fars, awl suprlie(1 
the whole distrirt, then full of people, with all their 
little merchandise. He neither gave nor asked any 
receipts. At )lartinmas of f'ach year he collected the 
amount of his sales, which were always paid to a day. 
In one of his annual rounds, a customer hapr ened to 
he from home; conseqnently, he returned unpaid, 
hut before he was out of bed thf' fol1owing morning, 
he was awakened by a call from his customer, who 
came to pay his account. Aftf'r the business was 
sett led, his neighbour said, "You are now paid; 1 
would not for my best cow that I shoultl sleep while 
you wanted your money after YOllr term of payment, 
amI that 1 should he the last in the country in yoill' 
debt." Such examples of stern honesty arf' no\\', 
alas! of rare OCCU1TPncp. Many of the virtues which 
Mlorned the Highland character havp diliappeare.[ ill 
the vortex of mnrlern improvement, by which the 
conntry IHiS he en completely revolutioni7etl. 
2R 
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.\ccnstomed, as the Highlander:; were, to The HighlaIHlprs, like the inhaIlitallts of 
illter11lin
ble feuds arising out of the preten- other romantic and mountainous re'
ions, always 
sions of riyal clans, the natiye courage which retain an pnthusiastic attachn
ent to their coun- 
they had inherited from their Celtic progeni- try, which neither distance of pl:U'e nor Ipngt11 
tors was presClTed unimpaired. Instancrs of I of time can ditter. This strong feding ha
, 
cowarl1ice were, there'fore, of rare occurrenc<" we think, heen attriblttell erronrouslv to the 
and whoever e:Ahihite'd I-iymptoms of fear before powerful awl lasting effect whidt thp extl'rnal 
a foe, was cOllsitlered infamous and put under objects of nature, seen in their willlrst anll 
the ban of his party. The following anecdote, nltlst fiLntastie forms and fratures, are calculatc(l 
as related by Mrs. Grant, shows, strongly, the to impress upon the imagination. 
(ll'testation which the Highlanders entertainell :Xo doubt the remembrance of thr
e ohject
 
towards those who had disgraced the1llseh'es might contrihute to pllflpar the scenps of youth 
awl thrir clan by an act of poltroonery : "There to the patriotic Highlande'r when far 1'emove'cl 
was a clan, I must not say u;hat clan if Ù5, wl)(l from his nati\'e glens; but it was the recollec- 
hall been for ages governrd l)y a series of chiefs, tion of home,-sweet home 
-of the domestic 
singularly estimable, and highly heloy!:'(l, awl circle, and of the many ple'asing association" 
who, in one instance, provoked their leader to which arise from the contemplation of the day
 
the extreme of indignation. I should ol)servp, of other 
'ear::,;, when mirth and innocpnce held 
that the transgression was partial, the culprit
 mutual dalliance, that chiefly impelled him to 
heing the inhabitants of one single parish. 8igh for the lawl of his father
. :Mankiwl 
Thesp, in a hasty skirmish with a lleighhouring have natnrally an affection fill' the country of 
dan, thinking discretion the best part of their birth, and this affe(.tion is felt more or 
yalour, sought safety in retreat. A cr1lPl chief less a'2cording to the def.,'1'!:'e of social or COl11- 
,,'ouM have inflicted the worst of punishments mercial intercourse whil'h pxists among nations. 
--hanishment from the bOUIllh of his clan,- Confilletl, like the I)wiss, for many ages within 
whiel1, indeed, fell littlE' short of the curse their natural houndaries. aIlll Imving little 01 
11f Kehama. This good laird, howe\'('r, set no intercourse wit.h the rl:'st of the \Yorlel, tIll' 
hounds to his ,uath, yet made their punish- Highlanders formed those strong- local attach 
ment severe and exemplary. He appeaTI'cl ments for which they \H're long- l'l.markahly 
himself with all the pop1l1ati n n of the three di::,;tinguishcd; hut which are now ùeing gradu- 
adjacent parishes, at the parish church of the ally ohliterate'(l by the mighty changes rapitlly 
offenders, where they were all by order con- taking plate' in the state of society. 
vened. _\.ftCI' divine se1'vicr, they were J'irmly attached as they were to thpir coun- 
marcheJ three times round the church, in try, the Highlanders had also a singular pre- 
presence of their offended lea(ler and his as- dilection for the plaee of their hirth. .A1I 
sembled clan. Each individual, on coming amu
ing in
tance of thi:,; local attachment i
 
lIut of the church door, was obligf'd to draw mentil)llI'(1 hy General Stewart. 
\ tenant oi 
out his tongue with his fingers, and thrn cry his fathpr'::,;, at the foot of the mountain 
audiI)ly, 'Shud hll'ider heich,' (i. c.) 'This is :-;hichallion, having rf'lllOYûd allll followed his 
the poltroon,' allll to repeat it at rvery corner son to a farm whil'1l the latter hall taken at 
of the church. After this procession of ignll- some llistance 10wr1' (lown the country, the oM 
miny, no other punishment was intlictei!, cx- man was missing for a con
idcraI)lr time 0111' 
cept t.hat of being left to gU<lrtl the district morning, aIlll on heing askcd 011 hi
 retul'Jl 
when tIll' rest were ('alll'(l out to battl.>. . where he hall heen, rl'plit.d, " As I wa.o: sitting 
ft is c1'edihly assertpd, that no encmy has seen 1Iy the side pf thE' 1'iYI'r, a thought ('ame acrORS 
the ha('k of any of that name ((
rant) eYrr me', that, l'erhaps, 
onll' of the waters from 
sincl'. Awl it is cprtain, that, to this da.Y, it 
hichallion, aIllI the sweet fountains that 
is not safe for any person of another name to watered th(. farm of my forefathers, might now 
1Jlf'ntion tIll' circumstalll'e in prel-il'l1ce of onp hI' pas
ing IIY me, awl that if T hathI'll they 
"f the affrontptl f'!all."6 might touch my skin. I illl1nediat(.I
T 
tripped: 
Ii On the 
nrcl.stitions of tIll' JIighlan.lcl's. awl, from thp pleasure f f"It il; heing sur. 
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I (lulldêd by the pure waters of Leidna-breilag I attending the dalls to the field, and exhortill[: 
(the name of the farm) I could not tear lllyself them lJ(
fore hattle to emulate the glories of 
away sooner." But this fOIlllness (If the High- their ancestors, and to die if necessar.y in de- 
lallcl{'r was not confined to the desire of living fence of their country. The appeals of the 
upon the beloved spot-it extendecl even to bar(ls, whidl were delivered and enforced with 
the grave. The idea of dying at a llistance great vehemence and earnestness, never faile(l 
from home and among strangers coulcl not be to arouse the feelings; and when amid the ùin 
enùured, and the aged Highlander, when absent of l),Üt1e the voices of the l)ard::,; could no 
from his nati,re place, felt discomposed lest longer be hcarll, the pipers succeeded them, 
death shouhl overtake him l)efore his return. anll cheered on their respective partics with 
To be cowÚgnecl to the grave among strangers, their warlike aIlll in
piring straiu::5. .After the 
without the attendance anll sympathy of termination of the battle, the bard celebrated 
friends, and at a distance from their family, the praises of the brave war,riors who had fallen 
was considered a heavy calamity; and even to I in battle, and related the heroic actions of the 
this clay, people make the greatest exertions to survivors to excite them to similar exertions 
carry home the bodies of such relations as on future occasions. To impress still more 
happen to die far from the ground hallowed deeply upon the minds of the survivors the 
hy the ashes of their forefathers. 7 This trait honour all< 1 heroism of their fallen friends, the 
was exemplifie,l in the case of a woman aged piper was employed to perform plaintive dirges 
ninety-one, who a few rears ago went to Perth für the slain. 
frolll her house in Strathbrane in perfect health, From the associations raisPll in the mind by 
and in the posses
.;Ïon of all her faculties. A the great respect thus paid to the deall, and 
few days after her arrival in Pprth, where she the honours which awaited the survivors who 
had gone to vÜ:it a daughter, she ha,d a slight di::,;tinguished themselves in the field of battle, 
attack of f{',"er. One evening a considerable hy their actions being celebrated by the bards, 
'luRntit.r of :mow had fallen, and she expressed and transmitted to posterity, originated that 
great anxiety, particularly whcn tolll that a magnanimous contempt of death for which the 
hea-vil'r fall was eÀpected. Xt'xt morning her Ilighlamlers aJ'e noted. 'Yhile among somp 
beel was found empty, anel no trace of her people the idea. of death is avoided with 
l'ould lJe Iliseoverecl, till the second day, when studious alal1u, the Highlander will 
peak (If 
she sent word that she hac 1 slipt out of the it with an ea:;}' awl unconcern{'d f
tllliliarity, 
house at mi,lllight, set off on foot through t1H' as an event of ordinary occurrence, hut in a 
snow, and never stopped till she reaclH'(l home, way" pqually remote from dastal'llly affecta- 
a dist.ance of twenty miles. "Then question,'cl tioll, or fool-harely presumption, and }ll'Opor- 

iOme time afterwards why she went away so tione(l solely to the inevitable certainty of the 
abruptly, ::,;he answere,l, "If my sickm.ss hall event itself."!) 
inl'l'eased, and if I had died, they ('ou1l1. not To he interrccl <lecf'lltly, anù ill a becoming 
have sent m
r rpmains home through the <Ì.ep}l nlaIlll(}r, is a material consideration in thl' 
SIlUWS. If [ hall tolll my daughter, perhapi' minll of a IIighlaUller, and care is generally 
:;,he wonM have locked the floor upon me, aUll taken, even l,y the poorest, long before the 
nOlI forhill that my bones shoulll 1)(' at such a approach of Ileath, to proyi<le ,!';ufficient articles 
<listalH'e from home, anfl be hurioll among to insure a respectable interment. To wi::,;h 
Gall-11ft-moduli,., Th{' str<lI1gl'rs of the plain."s one anothpr an honourahle rlmth, criod, 
Among the causes which contrihntell to O1tW'({f'h, is considerell fri{'nllly hy the Iligh- 
sl1stain the warlike character of the IIigh- landers, awl even chilclIT'n wiU sometillll's 
Imlll{'rs, the exertions of the hards in stimulat- express the same ,!';entiment towal'lls theÏl' 
ing them to dee<ls of valour in the fidll of parents. ,,
\ man well known to the write'r 
hattIe, must not he overlook('ll. nne of the of these pages was remarknble for his filial 
most important duties of the newl conRi
tp(l ill affection, even among the SOllS 1.Ull claughtl're 
I 
-; 
tc\Vart's Skrfc!tt's. \'01. i p. 8
. 
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of the mountains, so distinguished for that 
hranch of piety. His mother being a widow, 
and having a numerous famil
', who had mar- 
ried very early, he continued to live single>, 
that he might the more sedulously attend to 
her comfort, and watch over her dee.lining years 
with the tenderest care. On her hirth-day, he 
alwa.ys collected his brothers aIllI sisters, and 
all their families, to a sort of kindly feast, anlI. 
in conclusion, gave a toast, not easily translated 
from the emphatic language, without circulll- 
locution,-An f'a:
y mzd df'corrJlls deprlrture tv 
my mothrr, comes nearest to it. This toast, 
which would shake the nelTes of fashionable 
dPlicac,Y, was receivecl with great applam:e, the 
0111 woman remarking, that Gocl had been 
ahHtys good to her, and she hopcel she would 
die as decently as she had liveel, for it is 
thought of the utmost conspqnence to die 
decently. The ritual of decorous departure, 
and of bchaviour to be observed by the friends 
of the dying' on that solpmn occasion, being 
fully established, nothing is more common 
than to take a solemn leave of old people, as if 
thcy were going on a journey, and pretty much 
in the same terms. Peoplc frequently send 
conditional messages t(\ the departell. If !!Oll 
are permitted, tell m!! deru' brother, tl/fft I hrn'f' 
mcrely endured the world '-;lnce he left it, and 
that IllfH'e been rer?! killd tn N'N?! cl'f'rdurc 1/(' 
7lsf'd to chat...:", frH' hi.<? ...:{(ke. I have, indeed, 
heard a person of aver.," f'nlightenell !Hind, 
seriously gi,.e a message to an age,l pprson, to 
deliver to a child he had lost not long l){'fore, 
which she as spriously promisC'<l to Ih'livpr, 
with the wonted salvo, if she was permittel1."1 
Tn no country was "the savage virtue of 
ho::,;pitalit
,,, carrie(l to a greater extent than in 
the Highlan<ls, awl neVC'r llid stranger re('eivr 
a heartier welcome than was given to the g\lf'st 
who entereel a Highlanel mansion or cottage. 
This hospitality was sumetimes carricII rather 
too far, particularly in the i:.;laull of Barra, 
where, acC'ordil!g to 
Im'Ìin, the custom was, 
that, when strangers from the northern islands 
went there, "thc natives, immediatplJ' aftpr their 
landing, obliged them to eat, even though they 
should havc liberally eat amI IIrank but an 
hour before their landing then'." This m('a1 


1 Mrs, Grallt's Superstitions of the llighlmulrrs. 


they called BicytfJ'l", i. e. Ocean me
t. Sir 
Robert Gordon informs us that it was a custom 
among the western islanllers, that when one 
was invitetl to another's house, they never 

eparated till the whole prO\'ision 'YaS finished; 
and that, when it ,vas done, they went to the 
next house, itnd so on from one house to an- 
other until they nUl/Ie a complete round, from 
neighbour to neighbour, always carrying the 
hearl of the family in which they hall neen last 
entertained to the next house along with them. 2 
The removal of the court oy Malcolm Can- 
more to the Lowlands was an event which waR 
followed by results very disastrous to the 
future prosperity of the Highlands. The in- 
habitants soon sunk into a state of poverty, 
and, as hy the transferenC'c of the> seat of 
government the administration of the laws 
hecame either inoperative or was feebly en- 
forced, the people gave themsf>lves up tc 
violence anrl tur n l1lence, and l'evenged in per
on 
those injuril's which the la,,"s could no longer 
rellress. Hpleasecl from the salutary control of 
monarchical government, the Highlanders soon 
saw the neC'essity of substituting some other 
systpm in its place, to protect themselve:- 
against the aggressions to which they wew 
exposed. _From this state of things originate(l 
the f:,rreat power of the Chiefs, who attained 
their ascendancy over the different little com- 
munities into which thc population of thl' 
Highlands was naturally (liyi(led, on account 
of their superior property, courage, or talent. 
The powe>rs of the chif'fs were very great. 
The
' ai-tell as jutlges or arhiters in tlw quarrel:.- 
of their clansmen allil followers, and as the
- 
were hacked hy rpsolute Rupporters of their 
L'ights, tllf'ir property, amI their power, they 
established within their own territories a juris- 
diction almost ilH lept'lltlent of the kingly 
authority. 
From this division of the people into clanf: 
and tribes undl'r f:eparate chiefs, arose many of 
thosp institutions, feelings, awl u
a.ges whidl 
characterised the IIighlalldf'r::,;. "The nature> 
of the ('fluntry, all/I the lllotiw's whi<'h imluce(l 
the ('eHs to make it their refuge, almost neces- 
!':arily pr('serihl'lI tIll' form of their institutiom:. 
UUP1IUiÜ to COlltPIHI with the ovprwlwlmlug 
I 2 Genealof/ical History vf tlzr Ecr1'idom of Sufh,.r. 
fand, p. 189. 
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numbers, who dro,'e them from the plains, 
ann, anxioui': to preserve their independence, 
ann their hlood uncontaminated by a mixture 
with strangers, they defClHled thclll;:;ehes in 
these strongholds which are, in every country, 
the sanctuaries of natioual liberty, and the 
refuge of those who resist the oppres
;Ïons and 
the dominion of a more powerftù neighbour. 
Thus, in the absence of their monarchs, and 
Ilefended by their barrier of rocks, they Ilill 
not always submit to the authority of a distant 
go,.ernment, which could neither enforce obe- 
dience nor afford protection." 3 
The various little societies into which the 
Highland population was, by the nature of the 
country, divided, having no desire to change 
their residen(>e or to keep up a communication 
with one anotllPr, and having all their 'wants, 
which were few, supplied within themselves, 
became individually isolated. Every district 
became an in,lepenclent state, and thus the 
Highland population, though possessing a eOln- 
munity of customs ani I the same characteristic
, 
was divided or broken into separate masses, 
and placed under different jurisdictions. A 
patriarchal 4 system of government, "a sort 
,)f hererlitary monarchy fOUIHIl'd on custom, 
and allowed by general consent, rather than 
regulated by laws," was thus established over 
each community 01' clan in the persons of the 
chiefs. 
As a consequence of the separation which 
was presprved by the difff'rent clans, matri- 
monial alliances were rarely made with stran- 
gers, and hence the members of the clan were 
generally related to one another by the ties of 
consanguinity or affinity. "nile this double 
connexion tended to preserve harmony and 
good will among the members of the same 
clan, it also tended, on the other hand, to excite 
a bitter spirit of animosity between rival clans, 
whenever an affront or injury was offerell by 


3 
tewart's Sketches, vol. i. p. 22. 
4 The power of the chiefs over their clans was, 
from political motives, often supported by the govern- 
ment, to counteract the great influence of the feudal 
system which enabled the nobles frequently to set the 
authority of the state at defiance. Although the 
Duke of Gordon was the feUllal superior of the lands 
heM by the Camerons, 1\['Phersons, )['Donells of 
Keppoch and others, he had no inflnence over those 
clans who always obeyed the orders of Lochiel, Clunie, 
Keppoch, &c. 


one clan to another, or by individuals of difler
 
ent clans. 
Although the chief had great power with hi
 
clan in the different relations of lancllord, 
leader, and judge, his authority was far from 
ahsolute, as he was obliged to consult the lead- 
ing men of the clan in matters of importance 
-in things regarding the clan or particular 
families, in removing differences, punishing or 
. redressing injuries, preventing lawsuits, sup- 
porting declining families, and declaring war 
against, or adjusting terms of peace with other 
clans. 

\s the system of clanship was calculated to 
cherish a warlike spirit, the young chiefs and 
heads of families were regarded or despised 
acconling to their military or peaceable dispo- 
sition. If they reyengell a quarrel with another 
clan by killing some of the enemy, or carrying 
off their cattle and laying their lands waste, 
they were highly esteemell, and great expecta- 
tions were formed of their future prowess amI 
exploits. But if they failed in their attempts, 
they were not respected; amI if they appeared 
llisinclilled to engage in hostile rencontres, 
they were despised. 5 
The military ranks of the clans were fixed 
and perpetual. The chief was, of cour,::;e, the 
principal commander. The 0ll1est cadet com- 
manded the right wing, and the youngest the 
rear. Every head of a distinct family was 
captain of his own tribe. An ensign or stanll- 
ard-bearer was attachell to each clan, who 


Ii 
Iartill oùserves that in the 'V pstem Islands, 
"every heir, or young chipftain of a tribe, was obliged 
in honour to give a public specimen of his valoUI 
before he was owned and declarprl governor or leader 
of his people, who obeyed and followed him upon all 
occasion!>. This chieftain was usually attended with 
a retinue of young men of quality, who had not 
beforehand given any proof of their val our, and were 
ambitious of such an opportunity to signalize them- 
selves. It was usual for thp captain to lead them, to 
make a desperate incursion upon some neighbour or 
other that they were in feud with, and they were 
obligell to bring, by open force, thp cattle they found 
on the lanùs they attacked, or to die in the attempt. 
Alter the performance of this achie"
ment, the young 
chieftain was ever after reputed vahant, and worthy 
of government, and such 3
 were of his 
etinne .ac'luired 
the like reputation. ThIs custom Lemg reciprocally 
nsed amon<t them, was not reputed robbery, for thp 
damage wl
ich one tribe sustaine{l by this essa
7 of the 
chieftain of another, was repaired when their chieftain 
came in his turn to make his specimen; bnt J have 
not heard an instance of this I,ractice for these sixty 
years past."-Western Islands, 2d eùit. pp. 101, 102. 
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generally inherited his office, which had been l)eforc thrm, they seized her and Ilrew ùlooll 
usually conferred on an ancestor who ha<l from her forehe'ad. 
(listing-nished himself. 
\. small salary was The Cuid-Oidhc!Z(', or night's provisioIl, "aF. 
attached to this office. paid hy many tenants to t1w chief; and in 
Each dan hall a statecl place of rpndezvons, hunting or going on an expedition, t1
e tenant 
wllPre they met at the call of their chil:'f. ,,,ho lived near the hill was hound to furnish 
'Vhen an emergency arose for an immelliate the mastrr and his followers a night's entertain- 
meeting from the innusions of a hostile clan, ment, with brawn for his dogs. 
the cross or tarie, or fiery-cross, was imllledi-I There are no sufficient data to enahlp us to 
ately despatched through the tl'rritories of the I estimate corl'f'Ctly the number of fighting men 
dan. This signal consisted of two pieces of which the dans ('oulll hring at any time into 
wood place(l in the form of a cross. One of I the fidel; hut a general idea ma,'" be formed of 
the ends of the horizontal piece was either thpir strength in 17.t-!), from the following 
hurnt or hurning, anrl a pi(l('e of linen or white statement of the rpsppcti,re forces of the clans 
..loth stained with Mood was suspended from as taken from the memorial supposPl1 to be 
the other ewI. Two men, each with a c'ross drawn up by the Lord President Forbes of 
in his hand, were despatched by the chief in Culloden. for the information of government. 
IEfferent directions, who kept running with It is to he ohsen'ed, howewr, that besilles 
great speed, shouting the war-cry of the tri1w, the dans 11ere mentionell, there Wf're many 
awl naming the place of rendezvous, if differ- independent gent1('men, as nf'neral Stewart 
ent from the usual place of meeting. Thr observes, who had many followers, Imt bping 
cross was delivered from hand to hand, and as what were called hl'ukpn names, or small trihe's, 
f'ach fresh l)earer ran at full speed, the clan are omitted, 
assembled with great cclprity. Geneml Stewart 
says, that one of the latest instances of the 
fiery-cross ùeing usecl, was in 1 ï 4:3 by Lonl 
Dreallathane, when it went round Loch Tay, a 
llistance of thirty-two miles, in three hours, 
to raise his people and prevent their joining 
the rel)els, hut with less effect than in 17l!) 
when it \wnt the same round, and when fiOO 
n
en a!':sem hl(,Q in a few hours, nUIler the 
command of the Laird of Glenlyon, to join t1w 
Earl of Mar. 
Every clan had its own war-cr
', (callpd in 
Scottish slogrm.) to which every clansman 
answered. It served as a watch-word in cases 
)f sudden alarm, in the confusion of combat, 
)1' in the darkness of the night. The clans 
\,rere also distinguished ùy a particlùar badge, 
11' hy the peculiar arrangpmpnts or SPÌ!': of the 
lifferent ('olours of the tartan, which will he 
fully noticetl when we come to trpat of thp 
history of the clans. I 
'Yhen a elan went npon any expedition they 
"'ere much influencell b.yomen!':. If they met I 
tJl arnwfl mall thev believed that good wa
 
portent led. If they ohservell a deer, fox, harp, 
,)1' any other four-footecl beast of game, aUll dill I 
Hot sncceed in killing it, they prognosticatell 
'!vil. If a woman harefootpil f'rnssp(11 he TOa.l ' 


Argyle, 
Breadalbane, 
Lochllell and other chieftains of the 
Campbel1s, 
1\Iadeans, . 
:\hchtuchlans, 
Stewart of Appin, 
)IaGdougals, 
StCWilrt of GraudtuUy. 
Clan Greg')r, 
Duke of Athol, 
Farquharsons, 
Duke of Gordon, 
Grant of Grant, 
:Mackintosh, 
)IacphersoHs, 
Frasers, 
Grant of Glemnorriston, 
Chisholms, . 
Duke of Pertll, . 
Seaforth, 
Cromarty, ScatweU, Gairloch, and other 
chieftains of the Mackenzies, 
Laird of Menzies, 
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:\laCllollalù of Clanrollalù, 700 
Macdonell of Glengary, 500 
:Macdonell of Keppoch. 300 
)[acùonalù of Gleucoe, Ian 
Robertsolls, 200 
Cameron::;, 800 

I'Kiunoll. 20n 
)Iacleod, 700 
The Duke of :i\Iontrose, Earls of Bllte 
and Moray, Macfarlaues, )I'Xeils 
of Barra, )I':NabR, 
['Xaughtons, 
Lalllonts, &c. &c. 56nn 
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There is nothing so remarkallie in the 
political history of any country as the succes- 
sion of the Highland chiefs, and the long and 
uninterrupted sway which they heM over theil' 
fullowers. The authority which a chief exer- 
cisell among his clan was truly paternal, allil 
he might, with great justice, have been called 
the father of his people. "T e cannot account 
for that warm attachment and the incorruptihlc 
and unshaken fillelity which the clans uni- 
formly displayed towards their chid!':, on any 
. other ground, than the kind and conciliator). 
system which they must have adopterl towards 
their people; for, much as thp fl'clings of the 
latter might h""ve been awakened,ly the songs 
antI traditions of the bartIs, to a respect for 
the successors of the heroes whose praises they 
heard celebrated, a sense of wrongs commit- 
tt',I, or of oppressions exercise,l, would have 
obliterated every feeling of attachment in the 
minds of the sufferers, and caused them to 
attempt to get rid of a tyrant who had rendered 
himself obnoxious by his tyranny. 
The division of the people into small triles, 
awl the establishment of patriarchal govern- 
ment, were attendctl with many important 
consequences affecting the character of the 
Highlanders. This creation of an impn'illm 
in impcl'iu was an anomaly, but it was, never- 
theless, rendered necessary from the state of 
society in the Highlands shortly after the 
transference of the seat of government from 
the mountains. The authority of the king, 
though weak and inefficient, continued, lww- 
ever, to lie recognisec1, nominally at least, 
except i111e p il when he interferetl in the dis- 
II puLes beb"epn the clans. nn such oc
asions 
his authority 'YM utterly disregar,h:ll. " His 


mandates could neither stop the depredations 
of one clan againRt anotJ1er, nor allay their 
mutual hostilities. Delinquents could not, 
with impunity, be pursllf'd into the bosom of 
a clan which protected them, nor could his 
jwlges administer the laws in opposition to 
their interests or their will. Sometimes he 
strengthened his arm by fomenting animosities 
among them, and by entering occasionally illtfl 
the interest of one, in order to weaken another. 

[any in::,;tances of this species of policy occur 
in Scottish history, which, for a long ppriod, 
was unhappily a mere record of internal 
violen
."6 
The general laws being thus superse,le,l by 
the internal felllls of the clans, and the author- 
ity of the sovereign being insuffkient to repres
 
these disorders, a perpetual system of warfare, 
aggression, llepredation, and cuntention existell 
among them, which, during the continuance 
of clanshi p, banished peace from the High- 
lands. The little So\ ereignties of the clans 
., touched at so many points, yet were so 
independent of one another; they approach ell 
so nearly, in many respects, yet were, in 
others, so distant; there werp so many oppor- 
tunities of encroachment, on the one hand, awl 
so little of a flisposition to submit to it, on 
the other; and the quarrel of one illllividual 
of the tribe so naturally involved the rest, that 
there was scarcely 'ever a profound peace, or 
perfect cordiality between them. Among their 
thief::,; the most deadly feuds frequently arose 
from opposing interests, or from wounded 
pri,le. These fends were warmly espoused ly 
the whole clan, awl were often transmitted, 
with aggravateù animosity, from generation to 
generation." .. 
The tlisputes hetwef'n (lpposing clans were 
frequently made matteI'S of negotiation, aIlll 
their differences were often adjusted by treaties. 
Opposing clans, as a means of strengthening 
them::,;etves against the attal:ks of their rivah:, 
or of maintaining the balance of power, also 
entered into coalitions with friendly neigh- 
10urs. These banlls of amity or mrmrcnf, as 
they were called, were of the nature of treaties 
of offensive anr 1 llf'fensive alliarwe, by which 


6 :-;tewart's Sketches, ,'0J. i. p. :Jr. 
í Mem, yo1. i. pr. 30, 31. 
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the eontracting parties bound themsel yes to 
assist each other; and it is remarkaUe that 
the duty of allegiance to the king was always 
acknowletlged in these treaties,-" always ex- 
('epting my duty to our lord the king, and to 
our kintlred and friends," was a clause which 
was uniformly inserted in them. In the same 
manner, when men who were not chiefs of 
dans, but of subordinate trilws, thus bound 
themsel ves, their fidelity to their chiefs was 
always excepted. The slllaller clans who were 
unable tu defend themselves, and sueh clans 
or familie:::, who hall lost their chiefs, were 
inclu<led in these frielllUy treaties. 8 Under 
these treaties the smaller clans identifieù them- 
selves with the greater clans; they engaged in 
the quarrels, followed the fortunes, and fought 
under the greater chiefs; but their ranks, as 
General Stewart observes, were separately 
marshalled, and led by their own subordinate 
chieftains and lairds, who owned submission 
only when necessary, for the success of com- 
hined operations. Beveral instances of this 
union will he foun(l in the history of the 
e lans. 
As the system of clanship, by ignoring the 
authority of the sovereign and of the laws, 
prevented the clans from I'veI' coming to any 
general tf'rlllS of accommodation for settling 
their differences, their feuds were interminable, 
and the Highlamls were, therefore, for ages, 
the theatre of a constant petty warfare destruc- 
tive of the social virtues. "The spirit of 
opposition and rivalry between the dans per- 
petuated a system of hostility, encouraged the 
cultivation of the military at the expense of 
the social virtues, antI perverted their ideas of 
both law and morality. Re,renge was ac- 
counted a duty, the destruction of a neighhour 
a meritorious exploit, and rapine an honour- 
able occupation. Their love of distinction, 
and their conscious reliance on their courage, 
when under the direction of these perverted 
notions, only tended to make their feuds more 
implacable, their conclitioll more agitated, and 
their dppretlations more rapacious and deso- 


8 General Rtewart says that the families of the name 
of Stewart, whose estates lay in the district of Athole, 
and whose chief, by birth, was at a distance, ranged 
themselves under the family of Athole, though they 
were themselves sufficiently numerous to raise 1000 
fighting men. 


lating. Superstition added its influence in 
exasperating animosities, by teaching the clans- 
men, that, to revenge the death of a relation 
or frieIlll, was a sacrifice agreeable to their 
shades: thus engaging on the side of the most 
implacable hatrell, and the darkest vengeance, 
the most amiable and domestic of all our 
ft>elings,-reverence for the memory of the 
dead, and affection for the virtues of the 
living." 9 
As the causes out of which fewls originated 
were innumerable, so many of them were 
trivial and unimportant, but as submi:::,::,;ion to 
the most trifling insult was considf're(l dis- 
graceful, and might, if overlooked, lC'ad to 
fresh aggression, the clan was immediately 
summonell, awl the cry for l'C\'enge met with 
a ready response in every breast. The most 
glaring insult that coulù be offered to a clan, 
was to speak disrespectfully of its chief, I an 
offence which was considereù as a personal 
affront by all his followers, and was resentell 
accordingly. 
It often happenell that the insulted clan was 
unablc to take the field to repel aggression or 
to vindicate its honour; but the injury was 
never forgotten, alH 1 the memory ùf it was 
treasurell up till a fitting opportunity for taking 
revenge should aITive. The want of strength 
was sometimes supplif'd by cunning, and the 
blackest and dea(llieRt intentions of hatred and 
revenge were sought to be perpetrated under 
the maRk of conciliation and friendship. This 
was the natural result of the inefficiency of the 
laws which could affor<<l no redress for wrongs, 
and which, therefore, left every individual to 
vindicate his rights with his own hand. The 
feeling of revenge, when directed against rival 
tribes, was cherisheù and honoured, and to 
such an extent was it carried, that there are 
well authenticated instances where one of the 
adverse parties haR been exterminated in the 
bloody and ferocious conflicts which the feutls 
occasioned. 
As the wealth of the Highlanders consisted 


II Stewart's Sketches, vol. i. PI'. 
3, 34. 
1 "\Vhen a quarrel begins in words betwecn two 
Highlanders of different clans, it is esteemed the very 
height of malice and rallcour, and the greatest of all 
provocations, to reproach one another with the viccs 
or personal dcfects of their chiefs, or tllat of the par- 
ticular brall('h whence they sprung "-Burt's LeUr-rf<. 
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ACHS. 


chieHy in Hocks and herds, "the usual mode 
of commencing attacks, or of making rpprisals, 
was by an incursion to carry off the cattle of 
the hostile clan. A preùatory expedition was 
the general lledaration of enmity, and a com- 
mand given by the chief to clear the pastures 
of the enemy, constituted the usual letters of 
marque." 2 These Creaclts, as such depredations 
were termed, were carried on with systematic 
order, and were considered as perfectly justi- 
fiable. If lives were lost in these fora,ys, 
revenge full a III 1 ample was taken, but in 
general personal llOstilities were avoided in 
thpse incursions either against the LowlandHS 
or rival tribes. These preclatory expeditions 
were more frequently directed against the Low- 
landers, whom the Highlanders considered as 
aliens, and whose cattle they, therpforc, con- 
sidered as fair spoil at all times. The fora
Ts 
wpre generally execute.J with great secrecy, 
and the cattle were often lifted and securell 
for a considerable time before they were missed. 
To trace the cattle which had heen thus carried 
off, the owners endeavoure(l to discover their 
fuut-marks in the grass, or by the yielding of 
the heath over which they had passed; and so 
acute hall habit rendered their sight, that they 
frequently succceded, in this manner, in dis- 
covering their property. The lllan on whose 
property the tract of the cattle was lost was 
held liablc if he did not succeed in following 
out the trace or discovering the cattle; and if 
he did not make restitution, or offer to com- 
pensate the loss, an immediate quarrel was the 
consequence. A reward, called Tasgal money, 
was sometimes offered for the recovery of stolen 
cattle; but as this was considered in the light 
of a bribp, it was generally discouraged. The 
Camerons and some other clans, it is said, 
bound themselves Ly oath never to accept 
such a rewar(l, and to put to death all who 
should receive it. 
Besides those who took part in the Creachs 
there was another amI a peculiar class called 
Gea7'7lachs, a term of similar import with the 
(Yatherans of the Lowlamls, the ]{emes of the 
English, and the Caterl:æ of the Romans. The 
Cearnachs were originally a select body of men 
employed in difficult and dangerous enterprises 


I. 


\I Stewart's .f\kctches, vol. i. p. 35. 
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where more than ordinary honour was to be 
acq uired; but, in process of time, they were 
employed in the degrading and dishonourahle 
task of levying eontributi
ms on their Lowland 
neighbours, or in forcing them to pay tribute 
or black mail for protedioll. Young men of 
the second order of gentry who were desirous 
of entering the military profession, frequently 
joined in these exploits, as they 'were cou- 
sidered well fitted for accllstoming those who 
engaged in them to the fatigues and exercises 
incident to a military life. The l:eleùratcll 
llohert l\1acgrpgor CamplJell, or Roh Hoy,:J was 
the most noted of these freebooters. 
The ceal'llachs were principally the honlerers 
living close to and within the Grampian range, 
Lut cearnachs from the more northerly parts 
of the Highlands also paid frequent visits to 
the l..owlands, and 0arried off large quantitiPR 
of hooty. The border cearnachs judging sueh 
irruptions as an invasion of their rightR, fre- 
qnently attacked the northern cearnachs on 
their return homewards; and if they succeeded 
in capturing the spoil, they either appropriated 
it to their own use or restorecl it to the owners. 
It might be supposed that the s;\'stem of 
spoliation we have described, would have led 
these freebooters occasionally to steal from one 
another. Such, ho"Tevpr, was not the case; for 
they 011served the stricteRt honesty in this 
respect. No precautions were taken-because 
unnecessary-to protect property; and the usual 
securities of locks, bolts, and bars, were neyer 
Ilsed, nor eyen thought of: Instances of theft 
from dwelling-houses were very rare; and, with 
the exception of one case which happened so 
late as the year 1770, highway robbery was 
totally unknmyn. Yet, notwithstallcling the 
laudable regard thus shown by the freebooters 
to the property of their own society, they 
attachell no ideas of moral turpitude to the acts 
of spoliation we have allude(l to. Donald 
Cameron, or Donalcl Dane Leane, an acti\"e 
leader of a party of ùanriitti who had associated 
together after the trouhles of 1745, tried at 
Perth for cattle-stealing, and executed at Kin- 
loch Rannach, in 17:í
, expressell surprise a1l<1 
indignation at his hard fate, as he consid('red 


:I ,For an account of this notorious inùi,-idnal, !'ee 
the history of t11e c1an Macgregor in the second purt 
of this work. 
2 S 
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it, as he had never committed murder nor 
robbery, or taken any thing but cattle off the 
grass of those with whom he had quarrelled. 
The practice of "lifting of cattle" seems to 
have been viewed as a very venial offence, 
oven by persons holding very different views 
of morality from the actors, in proof of which, 
General Stewart refers to a letter of :Field- 
Marshal 'Yade to 1\11'. )1'orbes of Culloden, 
then Lord Advocate, dated October, 1729, 
describing an entertainment given him on a 
\'isit to a party of cearnachs. "The Knight 
aud I," says the 1\J arshal, "trayel1pd in my 
carriage with great ease and pleasure to the 
feast of oxen which the highwaymen had pre- 
pared fl'r us, opposite Lochgarry, where we 
fonnd four oxen roasting at the same time, in 
great order and solemnity. 'Ve dined in a 
tent l)itched for that purpose. The beef was 
excellent; amI we had plenty of bumpers. 
not forgetting your Lordship's allli Culloden's 
health; and, after three hours' stay, took leave 
/If I)llr benefactors, the highwa) men, -1 amI 
arrived at the hut at Dalnacharlloch, bofore it 
was dark.".) 
Amid the violence aud turbult'uce whic.h 
existed in the HighlanLls, no appeal for redress 
of wrongs committed, or injuries sustained, 
could he effectually made to the legal tribunals 
of the C'ountry; but to prevent the utter 
anarchy which woulcl have ensued from such 
a state of societ)T, voluntary and associated 
tribunals, composed of the priucipal mon of 
the tribes, ",ero appointerl. A composition in 
cattle being the mode of compensating in- 
juries, these trihuna Is gCJH'rally dpterminpd the 
amount of the compensation according to the 
nature of the injury, and the wealth and rank 
of the parties. These compensations were 
caned Erig. 
Besides these tribunals, every chief held a 
court, in which he decided all disputes occurring 


4 General Stewart obscrns, that tIle l\Iarshal had 
not at this period been long- enough in the Highlands 
to distinguish a cearnacli, or "lifter of cattle," from 
a highwayman. " No such character as the latter 
then existed in the country; and it may be presumed 
he did not consider these men in the light which the 
word would indicate,-for certainly the Commander- 
in-chief would neither have associated with men whom 
He supposed to be really highwavmen, nor partaken 
of their ho!':pitahty." " 
:; C'ulloden Papcrs. 


among his clansmen. He generally resided 
among them. " His castle was the court where 
rewards were distributed, and the most envi- 
able distinctions conferred. All disputes were 
settled by his decision, and the prosperity or 
poyerty of his tenants depended 0n his proper 
or improper treatment of them. These tenants 
folhn\'ed his standard in war-attended him 
in his hunting excursions-supplied his taLle 
with the produce of their farms-and assembleù 
to reap his corn, and to prepare awl bring 
home his fuel. They looked up to him as 
their adviser and protector. The cadets of his 
family, respected in proportion to the proximity 
of the relation in which they stood to him, 
became a species of sul)-chiefs, scattf'red over 
difii'l'ent parts of his domains, holding their 
lands and properties of him, with a sort of 
subordinate jurisùiction oyer a portion of his 
people, and were ever ready to afford him their 
counselor assistance in all enH'rgencies. 
" Great part of the rent of land was paid in 
kind, and generally consUl11ed where it was 
produced. One chief was distinguislH'll from 
another, not by any additional splcndonr of 
dress or eqnipage, but by being followed hy 
more dependants, and hy entertaining a greater 
number of guests. "That his retainers gaye 
from thcir individual property was spent 
amongst them in the kindest and most liberal 
manner. At the castle every individual was 
made welcome, and was treated according to 
his station, with a degree of courÌRsy and regal'd 
to his feelings unknown i!l any othcr country. 6 
This condpscem:ion, while it raisC'd the clans- 
man in his own estimation, and drew closer 
the ties between him and his superior, seldom 
tempted him to use any improper familiarities. 


6 This was noticed by Dr. Johnson. He tlms de- 
scribes a meeting netween the young laird of CoIl and 
some of his "subjects :"-" \Vherever we roved, we 
were pleased to 
ee the reverence with which his sub- 
jects regarded him. He did not endeavour to dazzle 
them by any magnificence of dress,-his only distinc- 
tion was a feather in his bonnet; but as soon as he 
appeared, they forsook their work and clustered about 
him: he took them by the ]wnd, and they seemed 
mutual1y delighted. He has t
e propcr di
positioll 
of a chieftain, and secms desIrous to contmue the 
customs of his house. The bagpiper ])Iayed regularly 
when dinner was served, whost' person and dress made 
a good appearance; 
nd hc .brought no disgrac? upon 
the family of Rankm, WhlCh has long supphed the 
lairds of CoIl with hereditary music."-Jou?"ncy to the 
Western Islands. 
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He believed hinl::wlf well horn, anrl was taught 
to respect himself in the respect which he 
showed to his chief; and thus, insteaù of com- 
plaining of the difference of station and fortune. 
or consiùering a ready obedience to his chief- 
tain's call as a slavish oppression, he felt con- 
,inced that he was supporting his own honour 
in showing his gratitude amI duty to the 
generous head of his family. 'Hence, the 
Highlanders, whom more savage nations called 
f':avage, carried in the outward expression of 
their manners the politeness of courts without 
their vices, and in their bosoms the high point 
of honour without its follies.'''ï 
It cannot, however, he denied, that t11f' 
authority of the chief was naturally arbitrary, 
anI I was sometimes exercised unduly and with 

eat se\"erity; as a proof of which, there is 
said to ,exist among the papers of the Perth 
family, an application to Lord DrummonlI 
from the town of Perth, dated in 1707, re- 
questing an occasional use of his lordship's 
executioner, who was coni'idered an expert 
operator, a request with whidl his lordship 
complied, reserving, however, to himself the 
power of recalling the executioner when he 
had occasion for his services. Another curious 
illustration of this exercise of power is given 
by General Stewart. Sometime before the 
,year 17 !5, Lord President Forbes dined at 
nlair castle with the Duke of Athole, on his 
way from Edinburgh to his seat at Cullollen. 
A petition was delivered to his Grace in the 
course of the e\'ening, on reading which, he 
tlms addressed the Presiùent: ".:\Iy lorù, here 
is a petition from a poor man, whom Commis- 

ary Bisset, my baron bailie (an officer to whom 
the chief occasionally delegated his authority), 
has condemned to be hanged; and as he is a 
clever fellow, and is strongly recommended to 
mercy, I am much inclineù to pardon him." 
"But your Grace knows," said the President, 
" that, after condemnation, no man can pardon 
but his Majesty." " As to that," replied the 
Duke, "since I have the power of punishing, 
it is but right that I should have the power to 
pardon." Then, calling upon a servant who 
was in waiting, his Grace said, "Go, send an 


';' 
tt'\Vart's Sketches, vol. i. p. 46, &c.-Dalrymple's 
JI r IIwi rs. 


express to Logierait, and order Donalù :::;tewart, 
presently under sentence, to be instantly set at 
liberty." 8 
The authority which the generality of the 
chiefs exercised, was acquired from ancient 
usage and the weakness of the government; 
hut the lords of regality, anù the great barons 
anù chiefs, had jurisdiction conferrell on them 
by the Crown, both in ciyil and criminal cases. 
which they sometimes exercised in person and 
sometimes by deputy. The persons to 'whom 
they delegated this authority were called 
brliTic;,;. In civil matters the baron or chief 
cOlÜd judge in questions of debt within his 
harony, as well as in most of those cases known 
hy the technical term of possessory actions. 

\.nù though it has always been an established 
rule ûf law, that no person can be judge in hit; 
own cause, a baron might judge in all actions 
between himself and his \'assals and tenants, 
necessary for making his rents and feu-duties 
rffectllal. Tlms, he could ascertain the price 
of corn Ilue by a tenant, aIHl pronounce sen- 
tence against him for arrears of rent; but in 
all cases where the chief was a party, he could 
not judge in person. The criminal jurisdic- 
tion of a baron, an:onling to the laws ascribe. 1 
to )Ia1cohn )Iackenneth, extendeù to all crimei': 
except treason, anù the four pl
as of the Crown, 
viz., robbery, murder, rape, and fire-raising. 
Freemen ('ouM be trie(l by none but their 
peers. 'Yhcnever the baron held a court, his 
vassals were ooullIl to attewl ancl afford such 
assistance as might he required. On these 
occasions many useful regulations for the gooll 
of the community were often made, and sup- 
plies were sometimes voluntarily granted to 
the chief to support his dignity. The bounty 
of the vassals was especially and liberally be- 
stowed on the marriage of the chief, and in 
the portioning of his daughters and younger 
.sons. These donations consisted of cattle, 
which constituted the principal riches of the 
country in those patriarchal days. Tn this 
way the younger sons of the chief were fre- 
quently provided for on their settlement in 
life. 
The reciprocal ties. which connected the 
chief and his clan were almost illllissoluble. 


8 Stewart, yo1. i. p, 50. 
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In rcturn iur the kindncss anli paternal care 
bcstowed by the former 011 the latter, they 
J iellled a reaLljr submission to his authority, 
and evincpd a rare fidelity to his person, which 
no adversity could shake. Innumerable in- 
stances of this den>ted attachment might be 
given, lJllt two will suffice. In the battle of 
Inverkeithing, hetween the royalists and the 
troops of OliYer Crumwell, 500 I)f the fullowers 
of the Lainl of Maclean were left deall on the 
field. Sir Hector :
\facll'an being hard pressed 
hy the PIH'my in the heat of the action, was 
successively co\'cred from their attarks lJY 
seven hrothers, all of whom sacrificf'd their 
lives in his defenc{>; and as one fell anothcr 
came up in succession to cover him, crying, 
"Another for Hector." This phmse, sa,) s 
General ::::)tcwart, has continued ever since a 
proverb or wate1l\,'0l'l1, 'V hen a man cncounters 
any sU<.Men danger that requires instant suc- 
cour. The other instance is that uf a sernmt 
of the late James 1\feIlzies of Culdarcs, who 
lla(l heen engaged in the rebellion of 1 íl.J. 
1\11'. l\fenzics was takcn at Preston in Lmca- 
shirt', was carried to London, where he was 
triel1 aUll condcmned, hut afterwards reprievcll. 
This act prcyented him from turning out in 
1 í 4.3: Imt to show his good wislH'S towards 
Prince Charles, he sent him a handsomc 
charger as a present, when adnmcing through 
Englallll. The servant who led allli deliycred 
thc horse was taken prisoner and carried to 
Carlisle, where he was tried aUll cOllllemnell. 
Evcry attempt was made, by threats of im- 
mediate execution, in case of refusal, and 
promises of pal'llon, on giving information, to 
extort a discovery from him of the person who 
sent the horse, but in vain. He knew, he 
sail1, wllat wouM be the consequence of a 
dis('losure, and that his own life was nothing 
in comparison with that which it would en- 
llanger. Being hard prc:,;:,;ed at the place of 
execution to inflJrm 011 his master, he asked 
those about him if they were really serious in 
supposing that he was such a villain as to 
betray hi
 master. lIe saiù, that if he did 
what they desired, and forgot his master and 
his trust, he needed not return to his country, 
for Glenlyon woul(l be no home or country for 
him, as he wouM be despised and hunted out 
of the gll'n. This trusty senant's name was 


John Macnaughton, a native of Glenl,yon in 
Perthshire. fI 
The obedience and attachment of the High- 
landers to their chiefs, and the readiness tht',\" 
displayecl, on all occasions, to adopt, when 
calleù. upun, the quarrels of their superiors, 
did not, however, make them forget their own 
independence. ",Vhen a chief was unfit for 
his situation, or had degraded his lIame 31111 
family, the clan proceeded to depose him, and 
set up the next in succession, if desen'ing, to 
whom they transferred their allegiance, as 
happeupd to two chiefs of the families of Mac- 
donald of Clanronalll and Macdonell of Kep- 
po('h. The head uf the family of Stewart of 


:1 .A picture of the horse was in the possc::;sion of 
the late General Stewart of l;,u-th, heing a legaey 
bequeathed to him by the daughter of :\11-. Menzies. 
",t'\. brother of )] acnaughtol1," says the Gcneral, ,. lived 
for many years on the estate of Garth. and die.d ill 
] ifiO. He always went about arnwd, at least so far 
armed, that whèn Qcban"l'Cl wearing a sword or dirk, 
he slung a l;lI'ge lon
 Jmifp in his belt. J-h
 was one 
of the last J l'eeollect of the anci<.>nt race, awl gave a 
,'cry favouralJJe impression of their general mallnl'r 
and appearanee. He was a smith hy trade, au(l 
although of the lowest orJef lif the people, he walked 
about with an air awl manner that might IHwe becomr 
a fiehl-marshal. He spoke with gn>at force and 
fineney of language, and, although most l'cslwctful to 
those to whom he thought respect was due, he hall an 
appearance of ilHlependence and ea!<p, that strangers, 
ignorant of the langu:1ge and charadeI' of the people, 
might have suppo::;ell to proceell from impudence. A,:, 
he always carried arms when legally pcrmitted, so he 
showed on one occa!<ioll that he knew how to IwmUe 
thcm. 'When the Black Watch was quartered on the 
banks of the riyers Tayaud Lyon, iu 1741, an affray 
arose between a few of the soldiers b.nd Some of the 
people at a fair at Kcmnore. Some of the Rreadalhane 
men took th.. part of the soldil'l's, and, as many were 
armed, swords were quickly drawn, aud one of the 
former killell, when their opponents, ,,'ith whom was 
)Iacn:1ughton, and a smith, (to wholll he Was thell all 
apprentice,) retreated and fled to the ferry-boat across 
the '1'ay. There was no hridge, and the ferryman, on 
seeing thp fray, c1l3ine(1 his boat. Macnaughton was 
the first at the river side, antI ]l'aping iuto the bUitt, 
followed by his master, the smith, with a stroke of his 
broadsword cut the chain, and crossing the river, fixerl 
the boat 011 the opposite side, and thus 111"eyented all 
immediatp pursuit. Indeed no farther steps were 
taken. The Earl of Rreadal ball P, who was tllen at' 
Taymouth, was immediately sent for. On inquiry, Ill' 
foullIl that the whole had originatecl from an accidental 
reflection thrown out by a soldier of one of the Argyle 
companies against the A tho1emen, then supposed to 
be Jacobites, anù that it was ditficuIt to ascertain \\JIO 
gave the fatal hlow. 'l'he man who was killetl was au 
old warrior of nearJy eighty ye:1rs of age. He hall 
been with Lord Rreadalbane's men, under Campbell 
of Glen1yon, at the battle of Sherilfmuir; and, as JiÏs 
side Jost their cause, he swore ne,'er to shave again. 
He kept his word, and as his beard grew till it reaelwd 
his girdle, he got the name of I'adric-na-Phaisaig, 
, Peter with the Beard." 
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FIDELITY OF CLXXS TO THEIl
 CHIEFS. 


narth, who, on account of his ft'roeious dis- I that the lllan who hctmYf'<l his trust was con- 
position, was nick-named the "Fierce "
olf," sidere<l unworthy cf the name which he bore. 
WftS, about the year 1j
O, not only deposed, or of the kim4ell to which he belongcll." 
but confined. for life in a cell in the castle of From this principle flowed a marked detes- 
narth, which was, therefore, long reganlell by tation of treachery, a vice of very rare occur- 
the people with a kind of superstitious terror. rellce among the Highlanders; and so tenacious 
fhe clans even sometimes interfered with the were they on that point, that the slightest 
choice of the chiefs in changing thcir placcs of sURpicion of infidelity on the part of an indi- 
abodc, or in selccting a site for a new re::;iden('e. vidual estranged him from the society of his 
The "Earl of Scaforth was prevented by his dan, who shunned him as a person with whom 
clan (the ::\1' Kcnzies) froUl demolishing TIrahan it was dangerous any longer to associate. The 
castle, the principal seat of the family. In rase of John Du Cameron, better known, from 
the same way the Laird of Glenorchy, ancestor his large size, by the name of Sergeant Mol', 1 
of the ::\Iarquis of Breadalbane, having some affords an example of this. This man hall 
time previous to the year l:)jO, laid the becn a sergeant in the _French senice, anti 
foundation (If a castle which he intended to returned to Scotland in the year 17--1-:5, ,\ hen 
build on a hill on the side of Lochtay, was he engagcd in the rchC'llion, Having no fixecl 
compelled, or illiluced, by his people, to change abode, and ùreading the consequences of hav- 
his plan and builll the castle of Dalloch or iug serveù in the French army, and of l)eing 
Taymouth. afterwards engaged in the rehellion, he formeJ 
From what has heen stated, it will he per- a party of freebooters, and took up his resi- 
ceived that the influence of a chief with his ùence among the mountains on the borders of 
clan dependcd much on his personal qualities, the counties of Perth, Inyerness, and Argyle, 
of which kindness and a condescension, which where he carried on a system of spoliation by 
a(lmitted of an easy familiarity, were necessary carrying off the cattle of those he called his 
traits. Captain TIurt, the author of 'Letters enemies, if they did not purchase his forbear- 
from the X orth,' thus alludes to the familiarity ance by the payment of Back mail. Cameron 
which existed between a chief amI his clan, and had long been in the habit of sleeping in a 
the affability and courtesy with which they l)arn on the farm of Dunan in Rannoch; but 
were accustomed to be treated: "And as the 
meanest among them pretended to be his 
relations by consanguinity, they insisted on 
the privilege of taking him by the hand when- 
ever thpy met him. Concerning this last, I 
once saw a number of very discontented coun- 
tenances when a certain lord, one of the chiefs, 
endeavoured to evade this ceremony. It was 
in the presence of an English gentleman, of 
high station, from whom he would willingly 
have concealed the know ledge of such seeming 
familiarity with slaves of wretched appearance; 
and thinking it, I snppose, a kind of contra- 
diction to what he had often boasted at other 
t.imes, viz., his despotic power in his clan." 
From the feeling of self-respect which the 
urbanity and condescension of the chiefs natu- 
rally created in the minds of the people, arose 
that honourable principle of fidelity to superi- 
ors and to their trust, which we have already 
noticed, "and which," says General Stewart, 
"was so generally and so forcibly imbibed, 


I The fol1owing amusing anecdote of this man is 
related by General Stewart :-" On one occasion he 
met with an officer of the garrison of Fort- \\ïIliam on 
the mountains of Lochaber. The officer told him 
that he suspected he had lost his way, and, having a 
large sum of money for the garrison, was afraid of 
meeting the sergeant Mor; he ther
fore requested 
that the stranger would accompany him on his road. 
The other agreed; and, while they walked on, they 
talked mueh of the sergeant and his feats, the officer 
using much freedom with his name, calling him robber, 
murderer.-' 
top there,' interrupted his companion, 
· he does indeed take the cattle of the whigs and yon 
Sassanachs, but neither he nor his cearnachs ever shed 
innocent bloorl ; except once,' added he, · that I was 
unfortunate at Brae;nar, when a man was killed, but 
I immediately ordded the creach (the spoil) to be 
abandoned, and left to the owners, retreating as fast 
as we could after such a misfortune!' · You,' says 
the officer, · what had Y01t to do with the affair 1 , · I 
am John Du Cameron,-I am the sergeant Morj 
there is the road to Inverlochay,-you cannot now 
mistake it. You and your money are safe. Tell your 
governor to send a more wary messenger for his gold. 
Tell him also, that, although an outlaw, and forced 
to live on the public, I am a solclier as well as himself, 
and would despise taking his gold from a defenceless 
man who confided in me.' The officer lost no time 
in reaching the garrison, and never forerot the adven- 
ture, which he frequently related." C 
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having been betrayed by some persoI'., he was 
apprehended one night when asleep in the 
barn, in the year 17.)3, by a party of Lieu- 
tenant (after Bir Hector) l\Iu.nro'::; detach- 
ment. He was carried to Perth, anù there 
tried before the court of justiciary for the 
murder alluded to in the note, and various 
acts of theft and cattle-stealing. Being found 
guilty, he was executed at Perth in 1753. It 
was generally believed in tho country that 
Cameron had been betrayed by the man in 
whose barn he had taken shelter, and the 
circumstance of his renting a farm from govern- 
ment, on the forfeited estate of Strowan, on 
advantageous terms, strengthen eel the suspi- 
cion; but beyond this there was nothing to 
confirm the imputation. Yet this man was 
ever after heartily despised, and having b,Y 
various misfortunes lost all his property, which 
olJliged him to leave the country in gn'at 
poverty, the people firmly believed that hi:; 
misfortunes were a just judgment upon him 
for violating the trust reposed in him by an 
'.msuspecting and unfortunate person. 
Snch were some of the leading character- 
istics of this remarkable race of people, who 
preserved many of their national peculiaritie
 
till a comparatively recent period, These, 
whoever, are now fast disappearing before the 
march of modern improvement and civiliza- 
tion; and we are sorry to and that the vices 
which seem almost inseparable from this new 
state of society have found their way into some 
parts of the Highlands, and supplanted, to a 
certain extent, many of those shining virtues 
which were once tho glory of the Gael. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XVIII., 


Containing notices by contemporary writers, from the 
11 th century downwards, of the dress anù arms of the 
Highlanders; extracted from the lona Club publica- 
tion, Collectanea de rebU8 Albanicis. 


Magnus Berfaet's Saga. 
A. D. 1093. It is said when King )Iagnus returned 
from his expedition in the west, that he adopted the 
costume in use in the western lands, and likewise 
many of his followers; that they went about bare- 
legge,1 having short tunics ('V. kyrtIes), and also 
tIpper garments; and so many men called him Bare- 
legged or Barefoot. 


Andrew'\Vyntoun (1420), referring to the cOlnb:lt 
on N. Inch, says, 
At Sanet Johnstone beside the Freris, 
All thai entrit in l3arreris 
Wyth Bow and Ax, Knyf and Swerd, 
To deil amang them their last wenl. 


John .Major (1512). 
From the middle of their thigh to the foot they 
have no covering for the leg, clothing themselves with 
a mantle instead of an upper garment, and a shirt 
dyed with safJi'on. They always carry a bow an.l 
arrows, a yery hroad sword with a small halbert, a 
large dagger, sharpened on one side only, but very 
sharp, under the helt. In tîme of war they cover 
their whole body with a shirt of mail of iron rings, 
and fight in that. The common people of the High- 
land Scots rush into battle, having their boJy clothed 
with a linen garment manifoldly sewell and painted 
or daubed with pitch, with a covering of deer
kin. 
In another place he speaks much to the same 
purport. 
In the accounts of the Lord High TrCHsurer of 
Scotland, in August 15:38. we find the following 
entries regarding a Highland dress made for King 
James V., on the occa,sion of that monarch making 
a hunting excursion into the Highlands ;- 
ITEM in the first for ii elnis ane quarter cIne of 
variant cullorit velvet to be the Kingis Grace ane schort 
Heland coit pric6 of the elne vilib summa xiiil ib x:J. 
ITE}I, for iii eluis quarter elne of grene taffatys 
to lyne the said coit with, price of the cIne X S SUIll- 
ma xxxiis Vida 
ITEM for iii elnis of Heland tartane to be hoiss to 
the Kingis Grace, price of the elne iiii:> iiiid sum- 
ma xiiis. 
hEM for xv elnis of holland cIaith to be syde 
Heland sarkis to tne Kingis Grace, price of the elne 
viiis summa vil ib . 
ITDI for sewing and making of the said sarkis ix s , 
hE:\1 for twa unce of silk to sew thame x';. 
hE:\! for iiii elnis of rubauis to tIle handis of 

me 
 
Letter \uitten by John Elder, a Highland priest, 
to Henry VIII. (1543). 
Moreover, wherefor they call us in Scotland Redd- 
shankes, and in your Graces dominion of England, 
roghe footide Scottis, Pleas it your Maiestie to under- 
stande, that we of all people can tollerat, suffir, and 
away best with colde, for boithe somer aad wyntil' 
{excepte when the froest is most vehemonte), goynge 
alwaies bail' leggide and hair footide, our delite and 
pleasure is not onely in huntynge of redl} deiI', woUes, 
foxes, and graies, whereof we abounde, and have 
greate plentie, but also in rynninge, leapinge, sWYIl1' 
mynge, shootynge, and thrawinge of dartis : therfor, 
in so moche as we use and delite so to go alwaies, the 
tendir delicatt gentiIlmen of Scotland call us Redd- 
shrtnkrs. And agayne in wynter, whene the froest i..J 
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mooste vehement (as I have saide) which we can not 
suffir bair footide, so weill as snow, whiche can never 
hurt us whene it cummes to our girdills, we go a 
huntynge, and after that we have slayne redd deir, 
we flaye of the skyne, bey and bey, and settinge of our 
bair foote 011 the insyde therof, for neide of cunnyge 
shoemakers, by your Graces pardon, \\t\ play th(' 
sutters ; compasinge and mesuringe so moche thereof, 
as shall rctche up to our anelers, pryckynge the upper 
part therof also with holis, that the water may repas 
when it entres, Bnd stretchide up with a stronge 
thwange of the same, meitand above our said anckler!!, 
so, and please your noble Grace, we make our shoois : 
Therfor, we usinge such maner of shoois, the roghe 
hairie syde ouhvart, in your Graces dominion of Eng- 
lauJ, we be caUit roghe footide Scottis; which maner 
of schoois (and pleas your Highnes) in Latyne be 
called perones, whereof the poet Virgill makis men- 
cioun, sayinge, That the olde auncient Latyns ill tyme 
of warrs u
ide suche maner of schoos. And althoughe 
a great sorte of us Ueddshankes go after this maner in 
our countrethe, yeit never the les, and pleas your 
Grace, when we come to the courte (the Kinges Grace 
our great master being alyve) waitinge on our Lordes 
and maisters, who also, for velvettis and silkis, be 
right well araide, we have as good garmentis as some 
of our fellowis whiche gyve attenJaunce in the court 
evcry day. 
John de Beaugué, a Frenchman, who wrote a 
history of the campaigns in Scotland in 1549, 
printed in Paris in 1556, states that, at the siege 
of Haddington, in 1549, "they (the Scottish army) 
were followed by the Highlanders, and these last 
go almost naked; they have painted waistcoats, 
and a sort of woollen covering, variously coloured." 
Lindsay of Pitscottie (wrote about 1573) :- 
The other pairts [of Scotland] northerne are full of 
mountaines, and very rud and homlie kynd of people 
doeth inhabite, which is called the Reidschankis or 
Wyld Scottis. They be clothed with ane mantle, 
with ane schirt safi"roned after the lrisch manner, 
going bair-llilgged to the knee. Thair weapones ar 
bowis and dartes, with ane verie broad sword and ane 
dagger scharp onlie at the on edge. 


John Lesley. Bishop of Ross, who published his 
work De origine, 'fIwribus et rebus gestis Scotorum 
at Rome in 1578, thus describes the arms and dress 
of the old Scots, which were still in his time used 
by the Highlanders and Islanders :- 
In battle and hostile encounter their missile weapons 
were a lance and arrows. They used also a two-edged 
sword which, with the foot soldier!'! was pretty long, 
and short for the horse; both had it broad, and with 
an edge so exceeding sharp that at one blow it would 
easily cut a man in two. For defence, they used a 
coat of mail, woven of iron rings, which they wore 
over a leather jerkin, stout and of handsome appear- 
ance, which we call an acton. Their whole arm our 
"RS light, that they might the more easily slip from 


their encmies' hands if they chance!l to fall into such 
a strait. Their clothing was made for use (being 
chiefly suited to war), and not for ornament. All, 
both nobles and common people, wore mantles of ont' 
sort (except that the nobles preferred those of several 
colours). These were long and flowing, but capable 
of being neatly gathered up at pleasure into folds. I 
am inclined to believo that they were the same as 
those to which the ancients gave the name of brachal. 
Wrapped up in these for their only covering they 
would sleep comfortably. They had also shaggy rugs, 
such as the Irish use at the present day, some fitted 
for a journey, others to be placed on a bed. The rest 
of their garments consisted of a short woollen jacket 
with the sleeves open below for the convenience of 
throwing thcir darts, and a covering for the thighs of 
the simplest kinJ, more for decency than for show or 
a defence against cold. They made also of linen, very 
large shirts, with numerous folds and wide sleeves, 
which flowed abroad loosely to their knees. These, 
the rich coloured with safft"ou, aud others smeare,l 
with some grease to preserve them longer clean among 
the toils and exercises of a camp, which they held it 
of the highest consequence to practise continually. 
In the manufacture of these, ornament and a certain at- 
tention to taste were not altogether neglected, and they 
joined the different parts of their shirts very neatly 
with silk threads, chiefly of a green or rcd colour. 
Their women's attire was very becoming. Over a 
gown reaching to the aneles, and generally em- 
broidered, they wore large mantles of the kind already 
described, and woven of different colours. Their chief 
ornaments were the bracelets and necklaces with 
which they decorated their arms and necks. 


George Buchanan (pub. 1582, thus translated by 
Monypenny 1612). 
They delight in marled clothes, specially that have 
long stripes of sundry colours; they love chiefly pur- 
ple and blew. Their predecessors used short mantles 
or plaids of divers colours sundry waies devided; aUlI 
amongst some, the same custome is observed to this 
day; but for the most part now they are browne, 
more nere to the colour of the hallder; to the effect 
when they lie amongst the hadder the bright colour 
of their plaids shall not bewray them; with the which, 
rather coloured than clad, they suffer the most cruel 
tempests that blow in the open field in such sort, that 
under a wry the of snow they slepe sound. 
Their armour wherewith they cover their bodies in 
time of werre, is an iron bonnet and an habbergion 
side (long) almost even to their heeles. Their weapone.q 
against their enemies are bowes and arrowes. The 
arrows are for the most part hooked, with a bauble on 
either side, which once entered within the body can- 
not be drawn forth againe, unlesse the wounde be 
made wider. Some of them fight with broad swords 
and axes. 


Nicolay d'Arfeville, Cosmographer to King of 
France, pub. 1583, a vol. on Scotland, speaks 
thus :- 
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Thry [ wiM Scots] weir like the Irish, a l()ng large 
and full f;hirt, coloUl'ecl wIth saffron, and. over this a 
garment hanging to the knee, of thick wool, after the 
manner of a cassock. They go with bare heads, ana 
allow the hair to grow very lon
, anù they wear neither 
stockings nor shoe>:, except some who ha\'e buskins 
lIIalIe in a very olll fashion, which come as high as 
their knees. Their arms are the bow and arrow, and 
some darts, which they throw with great dexterity, 
and a large sword, with a single-edged dagger. They 
are very swift of foot, and there is no horse so swift as 
to outstrip them, as I ha\'e spen proved several times, 
both in England awl ScotlaIHl. 
In 1594, when Red Hugh O'Donnell, Lord of 
Tirconall in Ulster, was in rebellion against Queen 
Elizabeth, he was assisted for some time by a body 
of auxilial'ies from the Hebrides. These warriors 
are described in the following terms in the Life of 
Hugh O'Donnell, originally written in Irish by 
Peregrine O'Clery, and since trallslated by the latt' 
Edwa.rd O'Reilly, }
sq, 
The outward clothing they (the auxiliaries from the 
isles) wore, was a mottled garment with numerous' 
colours hanging in folds to the calf of the leg, with a 
girdle rounel the loins over the garment, Some of 
them with horn-hafted swords, large amI military, 
OVEr their shoulders. A man when he had to strike 
with them, was oblige<l to apply both his hands to the 
haft. 
John Taylor, the \Vater Poet, made an excursion 
to Scotland in 1618, of which he published an 
amusing account under the title of The Pennylesse 
Pilg1'image. He describes the dress of the High- 
landers in the following account he gives of his 
visit to Braemar for the purpose of paying bis 
respects to the Earl of :\Iar and Sir \V. Moray of 
Abercairney. 
Thus, with extreme tra'Tell, ascending and descend- 
ing, mounting anù alighting, I came at night to the 
place where I would be, in the Brae of :Marl', which 
is a large county all composed of such mountaines, 
that Shooter
 hill, Gads hill, Higllgate hiIl, Hamp- 
steaa hill, Bin11ip hill, or I.Ialvemes hiJls, are hut 
mole-hills in comparison, or likc a li,"er, or a gizzard 
umIer a capon's wing, in respect to the altitude of their 
tops, or perpemIicularite of their bottomes. There I 
saw mount Benawne with a fUTI'd'tl mist upon his 
snowy head in<;tead of a night-cal); for you must 
l1ntlerstanll, that the oldest man alive never saw but 
the snow was on the top of lli "ers of thosa hills, (hoth 
in Stimmel' as well as in winter). There did I finù 
the truely nohle awl Right Honourable Lords John 
Erskine, Earle of :Marl', James Stuart, Earle of 
Murray, GeOl'ge Gordon, Earle of Engye, sonne ana 
heire to the lIIarquise of Huntley, James Erskin, 
Earle of Bnghan, and John, Lorù Erskin, sonne 
and heire to the Earle of Ma.rr, and their Countesses, 
with my mUl'h honoUl'ed, and my best assured and 
approved friend, Sir William lIInrray, Knight, of 
I\bercaI'ny, and hundred of others. knights, esquires, 


and their followers; all and every man in generall, in 
one habit, as if Licnrgns had bef-a there, and made 
1awes of equality. For once in the yeere, which is the 
whole moncth of August, and sometimes part of 
September, many of the nobility amI gentry of the 
kingdome (for their pleasure) doe come into these 
Highland countries to hunt, whcre they doe conforme 
themselves to the habite of the Highland men, who, 
for the moste part, speake nothing hut Irish; and in 
former time were those people which were c<lllf'd the 
Red-shanks. Their Imbite is shooes with bnt one sole 
apiece; stockings (which they call short hose) made 
of a wanne stuff of divers colour
, which thpy call 
tartane. 
-\.s for breeches, many of tllem, 1I0r their 
forefathers, ever wore any. but a jerkin of the same 
stulfe that thl'ir hose is of, their garters heing ùands 
or wreathes of hay or straw, with a plaed about their 
shouIJer
, which is a mantle of divers colours, mud! 
finer and liglJter stuffe than their hose, with l)lue fl:ü 
caps on their heads, a hanrlkerchiefe knit with twü 
knots ahout their necke; and thus are they attyretl. 

 uw, their weapons are long howes and forked an-owes, 
sworùs and targets, haTll'lebusses, muskets, durks, 
and LO'Juhahor-axes. "'ith these armes I found 
many of them armed for the hunting. .As for their 
attire, any man of what degree soever that comes 
amongst them, mnst not disdaine t0 weare it; for if 
they doe, then tlH'Y will disdaine to hunt, or willingly 
to bring in their dogges; but if men he kind unto them. 
and be in their habit, then are they conquered. with 
kindnesse, and the sport will be plentifull. This was 
the reason that I found so many noblemen and gentle- 
men in those shapef;. But to proceed to the hunting, 
ßIy good Lord of l\larr having put me into that 
shape, I rotle with him from his house, where I saw 
the mines of an oM castle, called the castle of Kin- 
droghit. It was built by king Malcolm CanIIlore (fill' 
a hunting house), who raigned in Scotland when 
Edward the Confessor, Harold, and Norman 'William 
raigned in EngJand; I speak of it, because it was the 
last house tl1at I saw in those parts; for I was the 
spare of twelve dayes after, before I saw either house, 
corne-field, or habitation for any creatUl'e, but deere, 
wild horses, wolves, aUlI such like creatures, which 
made me doubt that I shouM nevcr have secne a housa 
againe. 


Defoe, in his l'ffemoÏ1's of a Cwralie1', wl'itten 
about 1721, and obviously compo
ed from authentic 
materials, thus describes the Highland part of the 
Scottish army which invflded England in 1639, at 
the commencement of the great civil war. The 
Cavalier having paid a visit to the Scottish camp 
to satisfy his curiosity, thus proceeds :- 
I confess the sollliers made a very uncouth figure, 
especially the Highlanders: the oddness and barbarity 
of their garb and arms seemed to have something in 
it remarkable. They were generally tall swinging 
fellows; their swords were extravagantly and I think 
insignificantly broad, and they carried great wooden 
targets, large enol1gh to cover the upper part of their 
bodies. Their dress was as antique as the rest. a cap 
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on their heads, called by them a hOTJIwt, lon
 hang- 
ing sleens behind, amI their doubll't, lll'eeches, and 
sh.ckings, of a stufl' they calIc(1 plaid, strippe(1 aaoss 
re(1 and yellow, with short cloaks of the same. 
'Yilliam Clelanll, Lieutenant-Colonel to tlw Earl 
of Angus's regiment, who 'HlS killed ",hi};;t gal- 
lantly defending' his post at Dunkeld, against a 
party of Highlanders, soon after the Revolution, 
wrote a satirical poem upon the expedition of the 
Highland host in lG78, from which the following 
extract is taken ;- 
Their head, their neck, their legs. their thighs 
Are influenced hy the skies, 
Without a clout to interrupt them 
They need not strip them" hen they whip them; 
Nor loose their doublet when they're hanged. 


\1 
I' 


nut tho,;e who Wele their chief Comlll

lldtr3. 
As such who bore the pirnie standards, 
Who led the van, amI drove the rear, 
Were right well mounted of their gear; 
With brogues, trues, and pirnie plaide s , 
With good blew bonnets on their heall:;, 
Which on the one 
ide had a flipe 
Adorn'd with a tobacco pipe, 
With durk, and snap work, and smiff mill, 
A bagg "hich they ,\ith onions fill, 
And, as their strik ohservers !Oay, 
A tnpe horn fill'ri with usquehay ; 
A slasht out coat beneath her plaid:", 
A targe of timber, nails and hides; 
With a long two-handed sword, 
As good's the country can affoord. 


the mantles our painters gi,'e their heroes. Their 
thighs are l'al"e, with brawny l1Iusdes. Nature has 
drawn all her strokes bold amI masterly; 1chat is 
covered is only Q,dapted to 1tfcf'ssity-a thin brogue on 
the foot, a short buskin of various colours on the leg, 
tie(l abo\-e the calf with a stripeti pair of garters. 
What should be concealed is hid with a largc s11ot- 
pouch, on each sÍlle of which hangs a pistol and a 
dagge,', as if they found it necessary to keep tIlOse 
parts well guarded. A round target on their backR, 
a blue bonnet on their hea(ls, in one haml a. broad- 
sword, and a mnsquet in the other. rerhaps no 
nation goes better armed; and I assnre YOll thcy will 
handle them with bra\'ery aUlI dexterity, especially 
the sword anti target, as our veteran regimcnts founù 
to their cost at Killiecrankic. 


The following minute description of Highland 
dress is contained in :Martin's HTestern, Isles of 
Scotland :- 


The first llahit won' oy persons of distinction in the 
islands, wa<; the lcni-croich, from the Irish wonlleni, 
which signifies a shirt, and crock, saffron, because 
their shirt was diet! with that herb: the ordinary 
number of ells used to make this robe was twenty. 
fuur; it was the upper garb, reaching below the knees, 
and was tied with a belt round the midJle; but the 
islanders have laid it a
ide about a hundrpt! years ago. 
'fhey now generally use coat, wast coat, and ùrceches, 
as elsewhere, and on their heads wear bonnets made 
of thick cloth, some blew, some black, and some gray. 
:Many of the people wear trowis. Some have them 
very fine woven like stockings of those made of cloath: 
they're smear'd with tar, some are coloured and others striped; the latter are as 
Which doth defenll them heel and neck, well shap'd as the former, lying close to the body from 
Just as it cloth their sheep protect. the middle downwards, and tied round with a belt 
' ''(-' 11 . S I 11 f tl I 1 f above the haunches. There is a square piece of cloth 
,y 1 mnl :lC levere , governor 0 Ie s eo. r . 

l d .. 1688 th h th I 1 wInch hangs down before. rhe measure for shapmg 

 an, ma e an excurSlOll m . roug (' s e the trowis is a stick of wood whose length is a cuùit, 
of 1\1ull, and thencð to IcolmkIIl. An account of I d tl t d . . d I . t th 1 th f fi d h If 
. ....... . an H\ IVI e\ 111 0 e eng 0 a nger, an a 
tIns he pubh
hed ill 1/02, m whIch he descrIbes a finger; so that it requires more !Skill to make it, 
from observatiOn, the dress, armour, and appearance than the ordinarv habit. 
of the Highlanders. The shooes al;eiently wore, was a piece of the hille 
During my stay, I generally observed the men to of a deer, cow, or horse, with the hair on, being tied 
be large-bodied, stout, subtle, active, patient of cold behind and before with a point of leather. The gener- 
and hunger. There appeared in all their actions a ality now wear shooes having one thin sole only, and 
certain generous air of freedom, amI contempt of those shaped after the right and left foot; so tllat what is 
trifles, luxury and ambition, which we S8 servilely for one foot, will not serve the other. 
creep after. They bcund their appetites hy their But persons of distinction wear tht) garb in fashion 
necessities, and their happiness consists, not in having in the south of 
rotIand. 
much, but in coveting little. The wompn seem to The plad wort) only by the men, is made of fine 
have the same sentiments with the men; though their wool, the thread as fine as can be made of that kind; 
habits were mean, and they had nut our sort of it consists of divers colours, and there is a great deal 
breeding, yet in many of them there was a natural of ingenuity requir'd in sorting the colours, so as to 
beauty and a graceful modesty, which never fails of be agreeable to the nicest fancy. For this reason the 
attracting. The usual outward habit of both sexes is women are at great pains, first to givp. an exact 
the plad\l; the women's much finer, the colours more pattern of the plade upon a piece of wood, having the 
lively, and the squares larger than the men's, and pnt numbpr of every thread of the stripe on it. The 
me in mind of the ancient Picts. This serves them length of it is commonly seven double ells; the one 
for a veil, and covers both head and body. The men 
nd hangs by the middle over the left arm, the other 
wear theirs after another manner, especially when going round the body, hangs by the end over the left 
designed for ornament: it is loose and lJ.owing, like arm also. The right hand above it is to be at liberty 
Y. 
 T 
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to do any thing upon occasion. Every isle differs 
f!'Om each other in their fancy of making plaids, as to 
the stripes in breaùth and colours. This humour is 
as different thro' the main land of the Highlands, 
insofar that they who have seen those places, is able 
at the first view of a man's plaid, to guess the place of 
his residence. 
'When they travel on foot, the plaid is tied on the 
breast with a bodkin of ùone or wood, (jnst as the 
spina wore by the Germans, according to the descrip- 
tion of C:. Tacitus;) the plaid is tied round the middle 
with a leather belt; it is pleated from the belt to the 
knee very nicely; this dress for footmen is found much 

sier and lighter than breeches, or trowis. 
The ancient ùress wore by the women, and which is 
yet wore by sorne of the vulgar, caUed arisad, is a 
white plade, having a few small stripes of black, blew, 
and red; it reached from the neck to the 1leels, and 
was tied before on the bl'east with a buckle of silver, 
Jr brass, according to the quality of the person. I 
have seen some of the fOl"llH'r of an hundreJ marks 
value; it was broad as any ordinary pewter plate, the 
whole curiously engraven with various animals, &c. 
There was a lesser buckle which was wore in the 
middle of the larger, and above two ounces weight; it 
had in the Cénter a large piece of chrystal, or some 
finer stone, and this was set all round with several 
finer stones of a lesser size. 
'}'he p1ad being pleated all round, was tied with 
a belt below the brea<;t; the belt was of leather, and 
several pieces of silver intermix'd with the leather like 
a chain. The lower end of the belt has a piece of 
plate about eight inches long, and three in breadth, 
curiously ('ngraven; the end of which was adorned 
with fine stones, or pieces of red corral. They wore 
sleeves of scarlet cloth, clos'd at the end as mens 
vest!'!, with gold lace round 'em, having plate buttons 
set with fine stones. The head dress was a fine 
kerchief of linen strait about the head, hanging down 
the back taper-wise; a large lock of hair hangs down 
their cheeks above their breast, the lower end tied 
with a knot of ribbands. 
The ancient way of fighting was by set battles, anù 
for arms somc had broad two handed swords, and 
head-pieces, and others bows and arrows. 'Vhen all 
their arrows were spent, they attack'd one another 
with sword in hand. Since the invention of guns, 
they acre very early accustomed to use them, and 
carry their pieces with them wherever they go: they 
likewise learn to handle the broad sword, and target. 
The chief of each tribe advances with his followers 
within shot of the enemy, having first laid aside their 
upper garments; and after one general discharge, they 
attack them with sword in hand, having their target 
on their left hanJ, (as they did at Kelicranky) which 
soon brings the matter to an issue, and verities the 
observation made of 'em by our historians, 
Aut mors cito, aut victoria Ireta. 


The following is taken from Letters from a 
Gentleman in the North of Scotland, written by 
Captain Burt, an English officer of Engineer!'. 


engaged under :Marshal 'Wade 011 the military roads 
through the Highlands, begun in the year 1726:- 


The Highland dress consists of a bonnet made of 
thrum without a brim, a short coat, a waistcoat, 
longer by five or six inches, short stockings, and 
brogues, or pumps without heels. By the way, they 
cut holes in their brogues, though new made, to let 
out the water, when they have far to go and rivers to 
pass: this they do to preserve their feet from galling. 
Few besides gentlemen wear the lrowze,-that is, 
the breeches and stocking!'! all of one I,iece, and drawn 
on together; over this habit they wear a plaid, whidl 
is usually three yards long and two breadths wide, 
aud the whole garb is made of chequered tartan, or 
plaiding: this, with the sword and pistol, is called a 
fllll dress, and, to a well-proportioned man, with any 
tolerable air, it makes an agreeable figure; but this 
you have seen in Londou, and it is chiefly their mode 
of dressing when they are in the Lowlands, or when 
they make a. neighbouring visit
 or go anywhere on 
horseback; but when those among them who travel 
on foot, and have not attendants to carry them over 
the waters, they vary it into the qucll, which is a 
manner I am about to describe. 
The common habit of the ordinary Higllianders is 
far from being acceptable to the eye: with them a 
small part of the plaid, which is not so large as the 
former, is set in folds and girt round the waist, to 
make of it It short petticoat that reaches half way 
down the thigh, and the rest is brought over the 
shoulders, and then fastened before, below the neck, 
often with a fork, and sometimes with a bodkin or 
sharpened piece of stick, so that they make pretty 
nearly the appearance of the poor women in London 
whpn they bring their gowns over their heads to 
shelter them from the rain. In this way of wearing 
the plaid, they have sometimes nothing else to covel' 
them, and are often barefoot; but some I have seen 
shod with a kind of pumps, made out of a raw cow. 
hide, with the hair turned outward, which being ill 
made, the wearer's foot looked something like those 
of a rough-footed hen or pigeon: these are called 
quarranls, and are not only offensive to the sight, but 
intolerable to the smell of those who are near them. 
The stocking rises no 11igller than the thick of the 
calf, and from the midJle of the thigh to the midùJe 
of the leg is a naked space, which, being exposed to 
all weathers, becomes tanned and freckled. This 
dress is called the quell; and, for the most part, they 
wear the petticoat so vpry short, that in a windy day, 
going up a hill, or stooping, the indecencý of it is 
plainly discovered. 
I have observed before that the plaid serves the 
ordinary people for a cloak by day and bedding at 
. night: by the latter it imbibes so much perspiration, 
that no one day can free it from the filthy smell; and 
even some of better than ordinary appearance, when 
the plaid faUs from the shoulder, or otherwise requires 
to be re-adjusted, while you are talking with thnm, 
toss it over again, as some people do the knots of their 
wigs, which conveys the'offcnce ill whiffs that are in- 
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tolerable;-of this they seem not to bE: sensible, for it 
is often done only to gi \"e thelllseh"es airs. 
The plaid is the undress of the laùies; and to a 

cnteel ,\om,ll1, who adjusts it with a good ail', is a 
becoming veil. Hut as I am pretty sure you uewr 
saw one of them in England, I shall employ a few 
words to dcscribe it to you. It is maùe of silk or fine 
worsted, chcquere,l with various lively colours, two 
breadths wide, and three yards in length; it is brought 
over the head, an(l may hide or discover the face ac- 
cording to the wearer's fancy or occasion: it reaches 
to the waist behinJ; one cornf'r falls as low as the 
ankle on one side; and the other part, in folds, hangs 
down from the opposite arm. 
The orlUnary girls wear nothing upon their heads 
until they are malTied or have a child, except some- 
times a fillet of rell or blue coarse cloth, of which 
they are very proud; but often their hair hangs do" n 
onr the forehead like that of a wild colt. If they 
\Vf'ar stockings, which is very rare, they lay them in 
plaits one above another, from the ande up to tIle 
calf, to make their legs appear .as near as they can in 
the form of a cylindcr; but I think I have seen some- 
thing like this among the poor German refugee women 
aud the Moorish men in London. 


l\Ir. Gåugh, in his additions to Camden's Britan- 
'nÙ", gives the following accurate description of the 
Highland dress and armour, as they were to be 
found in the district of Breadalbane previons to the 
proscription of the dress :- 
The dress of the men is the brech.an or plaid, 12 or 
13 yanls of narrow stuff wrapped round the midllle, 
and I"eaching to the knees, often girt round th(' waist, 
and ill cold weather covering the whole body, even on 
the open hills, all night, and fasteneil on till' shoulders 
with a brooch; short stockings tied below the knee; 
truish, a genteeler kind of breeches, and stockings of 
one piece; cueranen, a laced shoe of skin, with the 
hairy side out, rather disused; kilt or fillibeg, g. d. 
little plaid, 01' short petticoat, reaching to the knees, 
substituted of late to the longer end of the plaid; and 
lastly, the pouch of baJger or other skins, with tassels 
hanging before them. 
The women's dress is the kerch, or white linen 
pinned round behind like a hood, and over the fore- 
heads of married women, whereas maidens w{'ar only 
a snood or ribbon round their heads; the tanac or 
plaid fastenell over their shoulders, amI drawn over 
their heads in bad weather; a plaited long stocking, 
called ossan, is their high drl'ss. 


The follo,,"ing detail of the complete equipment 
of a Highland chief was communicated by a High- 
land gentleman to r'harles Grant, VicO'1nte de 
Vaux, by whom it was printed in his }.[émoires de 
la l.faison de Umnt, in 1 i96 :- 
No. 1. .A full-trimmed bonnet. 
2. A tartan jacket, vest, kilt, and cross-belt. 
3. A tartan belted plaid. 
4. -- pair of hose, made uT' [of cloth]. 


5. .A tartan pair of stockings, ditto, with yellO\\' 
garters. 
6. Two pair of brogs. 
7. A silver-mounted pnrse and belt. 
8. A target with spear. 
9. A broadsword. 
10. .A pair of pistols and bullet-mould. 
11. A dirk, knife, fork, aud belt. 


-- 


CHA PTETI XIX. 


A. D. 1660-1689. 


BRITISH SOVEREIGNS:- 
Charles II., I(j(jQ-1685. James II., (HI. uf Scotland,) 
1685-1(;88. 


Trial and Execution of the Marquis of Argyle-His 
character-l
eud hetween the Earl of Ar
yle allil 
the l\racleans-'l'hc " Highland 1I0st "-The Test-- 
Trial and Condemnation of the Earl of Argyle- 
Argyle escapes-Argyle and .Monmouth's invasion- 
E:l..ecution of Argyle-Unconstitutional proceedings 
of thc King-Designs of the Prince of Orange-Pro- 
ceedings of King James-Lamling of the Prince of 
Orange-State of feeling in Scotland-Flight of the 
King-The Duke of Gordon-Convention of Estates 
-Dukeof Gordon holds Edinburgh Castlp- Viscount 
Dundee. 


THE news of the king's arriyal was received 
in Scotland with a burst of enthusiasm not 
quite in accordance with the national charac- 
tel'; 2 but the idea that the nation was about 
to regaill its liberties made Scotsmen forget 
their wonted propriety. Preparatory to the 
assemhling of the :Scottish parliament, which 
was summoned to meet at Edinburgh on the 
ht of January, 1661, 'Middleton, who had 
lately beell created an earl, was appointed his 
majesty's comlllissioner; the Earl of Glencairu, 
chancellor; the Earl of Lauderdale, secretary 
of state; the Earl of Rothes, presidcnt of the 
council; anù the Earl of Crawford, lord-trea- 
surer. 



 "I believe there was never accident in the worlll 
altered the disposition of a people more than that (the 
king's return) did the Scottish nation. Sober men 
observed, it not only inebriat but really intoxicate, and 
made people not only drunk but frantick; men did 
not think they could handsomely express their joy 
except they turned brutes for debauch, rebels, and 
pugeant<;; yea, many a sober man was tempted to ex- 
ceed, lest he should be condemned as unnatural, dis- 
loyal, and unsensible. :Most of the nobility, and many 
of the gentry, and hungry old souldiers, flew to Lon- 
don, just as the vulture does to the carcase. And 
though many of them were bare enough, they made no 
hones to give 15 of the 100 of exchange. "-Kirkton, 
1 p. 65. 
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It wOlllll lIe quite apart from the olJject of tunately fur that nobleman, they had l'ecoyered 
this work to detail the many unconstitutional some letters which he had written to :Monk 
acts passed by this" terrible parliament," as it and other English officers, in which were foullll 
is wellllamcil by Kirkton; hut the trial of the sume expressions very hostile to the king; but 
,;\[rrr<plÌs of ,Argyll' must not be overlooked. as these letters have not been preserved, thei.l 
That nollleman had, on the restoratiou of the precise contents are not known. Argyle was 
king, gone to London to congratulate his ma- again brought bcfore parliament, and the letters 
je
ty on his return; l)ut on his arrival he I read in his presence. JIe had no explanation 
was immediately seized and committed to the to gi \Te, and his friends, yexed and dismayed, 
Tower. He petitionerl the king for a pergoual retired from the house and left him to his fate. 
intClTiew, which was refusf'd, and, to get rid He was accordingly sentenced to death on the 
of his importunities, his majesty directed that 23th of .i\Iay, 16Gl, and, that he lllight not 
he shoula l)e sent hack to Scotlanù for trial. have an opportunity of appealing to the clem- 
Rf'illg hrought to trial, he applied for delay, ency of the kÌJ1g, he was ordered to be beheaded 
till some wituf'sses at a distance should. be within forty-eight hours. He prepared for 
examined on commission; but this also was re- death with a fortitude not expected from tJ1e 
fused, He thereupon claimed the benefit of timidity of his naturu; wrote a long letter tù 
the amnesty which the king had granted. at the king, vindicating 1,;S memor:r, and implor 
Stirling. This plea was sustained by desire of ing protection for his poor wife and family; on 
the king; but as there were other charges the ùay of his execution, dined at noon with 
against him, arising out of transactions subse- his friends with great cheerfulness, and was 
quent to the Yf'ar 16:)1, to which year only the accompanied. by several of the nolJility to the 
amnesty extcnded, the trial was proceeded in. scaffold., where he behaved with singular con- 
These charges were, that he had aided the stancy and courage. After dinner he retired a. 
English in destroying the libf'rties of Scotland short time for private prayer, and, on return- 
-that he had accepted a grant of Æ12,OOO ing, told his friends that" the Lord had sealed 
from Cromwell-that he had repeatedly used his charter, and said to him, 'Son, be of good 
defamatory and traitorous language in speaking cheer, thy sins are forgiven.' " 'Yhen brought 
of the roral family-and, lastly, that he had to tbe scaffold he add.ressed the people, pro- 
voted for a bill abjuring the right of the roral testerl his innocence, (Ieclared his adherence to 
family to the crowns of the three kingdoms, the Covenant, reproved" the abounding wick- 
which had been passed in the parliament of edness of the land, and vindicated himself 
Richard Cromwell, in which he sat. Argyle from the charge of being accessory to the deatll 
denied that he had ever given any countenance of Charles I." 1\ T ith the greatest fortitude he 
or assistance to the English in their invasion laid his head upon the hlock, which was imme- 
of Scotland; but he admitted the grant from diately severed from his body by the maiden. 
Cromwell, which he stated was given, not in This event took place upon Monday, the 27th 
lieu of services, 1mt as a compensation for of May, 1661, the marquis being then 65 yeam 
losses sustained by him. He, moreover, denied of age. By a singular destiny, the- head of 
that he had ever used the words attributed to Argyle was fixed on the same spike which had 
him respecting the royal family; and with re- borne that of his great rivall\1ontrose. 3 
gard to the charge of sitting in Richart! Crom- Argyle was held in high estimation by his 
well's parliament, he stated. that he had taken party, and, by whatever motives he may have 
his seat to protect his country from oppression, becn actuated, it cannot but be admitted, that 
and to be ready, should occasion offer, to sup- to his exertions Scotland is chiefly indebted 
port by his vote the restoration of the king. for tJ1e successful stand which was malle against 
This defence staggered the parliament, and the unconstitutional attempts of the elder 
judgment was postponed. In the meantime Charles upon the civil and religious liberties 
Glencairn and Rothes hastened to London, to of his Scottish subjects. He appears to have 
lay the matter before the kin o u , and to urge the 

 :J State Trials, vol. ,-., 1369-1508.-Kirktùn, 100 
necessity of Argyle's condemnation. TTnfor- -4. 
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The Scottish "
raiden."-Now in the Edinhurgh 
Antiquarian 
[useulU. 3 


been naturally ayerse to physical pain: tldil'it:lJt 
in personal courage, the possession of whirh, 
in the times in whieh .L\rgyle lin.tl, " t'II\Tered 
a multitude of sins," and the want uf which 
was estef'llled by some ullpardunahle. "
e 
belieye that it is chieHy on this fi('('ltUnt that 
his character is rcpre
ente(l h
- his pnemips aud 
the opponents of his principks in such an 
unfavourahle light, contrasting as it ÙOPð so 
strikingly with that of his great opponent, the 
hra\"e anll chivalrous :l\fontrose. That he wa
 
an unpl'inciple,l hypocrite, we think it would 
he diflicult to proye; genuine h,vpocrisy, in a 
lllan of hi::; a1ilit)', would haye probaNy gained 
for its possessor a happier fatp. That he was 
war,v, cunning, reticent, and amhitious, there 
cannot l)e any Ilouht ;-such qualities are al- 
most in<lispen
:\lJle to the politirial1. and were 
morl' than ordinarily nece:-:sary in those times, 
especiall
r, considering the men Argyle had to 
deal with. 'Ye belieye that he was actuatell 
all along by deep but narrow alltl gloomy re- 
ligious principle, that he had the welfare of his 


3 This i
 the veritablc im;trument de\'iseJ lw the 
Hegent 
lorton, and hy which were heheade
l the 

fanluis aud Earl of Argyle, "anil many more of the 
noblest blood of Scotland. " I 


I country sinl'crely at heart, and that lw took the 
means he thought b('st calculated to maintain 
frt'ellmn. ana, what he thought, true rpligion in 
t he land. 
 \
 he himself said in a letter to the 
l:arl of 
tl':tfrorl1,4 he thought ., his duty to thr 
king wouhl be b(,
t shown l)y maintaining the 
constitution of his country in dmrch an(l state." 
Un the whole, he appears to have been a well- 
meaning, wrong-heade(l, narrow-minded, clever 
politician. )fr. Grainger, in his Bio!/mplu'crt! 
Ilistor!l of J:llylaud, justly obselTes, "The 
)farquis of 
\rg.rle "as in the ca1.inet what 
his elll'my, the 
Iar(luis of Montrose, was in 
the field, the first character of his age for poli- 
tical courage and conduC't." Hac! he been 
tried hy impartial judges, the circumstances of 
the times would ha\"e been considered as afford- 
ing SOHle extC'nuation I'llI' his conduct; hut it 
I was his misfortune to he tried by men who Werl' 
his enemies, anll who (lid not scruple to violate 
aU the forms of justice to bring him to the bloch, 
in the hope of ohtaining his vast pussessionli. 
The exerution of .Argyle was not in accord- 
I anre with the views of tIll' king, who, to show 
hi:s di
apprebation of the Ilenth of the mar- 
qui
. rCl"C'ind Lord Lol'1l, his pldest son, with 
fayour at court; from which circumstance the 
enemies of thp hou
e of Argyle anticipate,l 
that they woulll he disappointed in their expec- 
tations of sharing among them the ponfiscated 
f'
tates of the marquis. To impair, therefore, 
these e
tates was their next objf'ct. Argyle 
hall o1Jtaineù from the Scotti
h parliament a 
grant of the confiscated estate of the .Marqui
 
'Of Huntly, his brother-in-law, on the ground 
that he was a consiJerahle creditor, but as 
Huntly was imlehtpll to ether pprsons to the 
extent of 400,000 mf'rks, the f'state was bur- 
dened to that amount on passing into Argyle's 
possession, )[iddleton aUll his colleagues im- 
mediately pa",
e(l an act., restoring Huntly's 
estate fref' of in('UlubranC'C', leaving to HuntIy'
 
creditors recourse upon the estates of Argyle 
for payment of their dphts. Young Argylp 
was exa
perateJ at thi::-; procepding, and in a 
letter to Lord Duffus, his brother-ill-law, ex- 
presspd himself in very unguarded terms re- 
sperting the parliament. This letter was inter- 
cepted by 
Ii(lrlleton, and on it the parliament 
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grounded a charge of verbal sedition, or lea,,'
ing- 
1naking, as the crime is known in the statutory 
law of Scotland, an offence which was then 
capital. U pOll this vague charge the young 
nobleman was In'ought to trial be1'(lre the par- 
liament, and eondpmned to death. The ene- 
mies of the }wuse of 
\rg'yle now supposed that 
the estates of the family were again within 
their gra
p; but the king, at the interces:5Íou 
of Lawierdale, the rint! of l\Iid,Ueton, par- 
doned Lorn, released him from prison after 
a bout a year's confinement, restor('(1 to him the 
family estates, aUlI all()\Y('II him to retaiu the 
title of Earl. fi 

\fter the suppression of f}lencairn's short- 
lived insurrection, the Highlands apprar tn 
have enjoyed repose till the year 1()71-, when 
an outbreak took place which threatened to 
invo]ye the grpatpr p
tl.t of that countï'y in the 
horrors of feudal war, the o('casion of which 
was as f(111ows. The Marquis of 
\rg

lc had 
purchased up some dpbts due hy the laird. of 
J\ladean, fur which hÜ; son, the earl, applit',1 
1''-11' payment; hut the laird heing unwilling or 
unable to pay, the earl apprisptl his lands, anll 
followed out other legal proceerlings, to make 
the claim effpetual against l\Iadean's estaÌl's. 
In the meantime the latter died, leaving a son 
under the guartlianship of his IJrother, to whom, 
011 11aclean's death, the earl renewell his appli- 
f'ation for payment. The tutor (If )Iadean 
stated his readiness to settle, either by appro- 
priating as much of the rents of his wflrd's 
lands in 1\1u11 and Tirey as would be SUfiìeil'llt 
to pay t11e interest of the debt, or hy selling or 
conveying to him in security as mudl of the 
property as would he sufficient to pay on the 
llebt itself; but he required, h
fo1'C entering 
into this arrangement, that the earl wfl11M rp- 
strict his claim to what was ju
tl.Y due. The 
earl professed his TPaò'ÏIH'ss to comply with the 
tutor's offer; but the lattpr C'ontri,-e(l to evade 
the matter for a consi<1pral)lp time, and at 
length ::-;howed a di:;positJ in to resist the earl's 
(lemand 1).', force. 
The earl, therefore, rr..,;ohell to enflll'
e COlIl- 
pliance, and armed with a decree of the> Court 
of Session, and supported hy a bo<1y of 2,000 
of his tenants awl vassals, he crossed iIito l\Iull, 


5 Kirkton, PI). 1.f
, 16ß. 


in whidl he Jande(] fit thrcp different places 
without opposition, although the }Iadeans had 
700 or 800 mell in the Ü.:land. The l\Iadean
 
}lad sent their cattle into 2\Iull for safety, a 
considerable numlJer of which were killpcl or 
houghetl l)y Lor(l X eill, brother to the earl, at 
the head of a party of the Campbells. TI1l' 
islanders at Ollf'P submitted, and the earl hay- 
ing obtained po::-;:.;ession of the castle of Duart, 
and placed a garrison therein, left the island. 
.\..lthough the 
Iadeans h1.d promised to pay 
their rents to the earl, they refused when ap- 
plied to the fullowing year, a refusal w]âdl 
induced him to prepare for a second inyasion 
of 
hIll. Tn Spptember, 1Gi,'}, he had collede,1 
a force of about 1,500 men, including 100 of tll(> 
king's troops from Glasgow, under the command 
of Captain Crichton, and a similar number of 
militia-nwn, under .Andrew J\l'Farlanp, the 
laird of -:\1'Farlane, the use of which corps hall 
Deen grantp<1 to the earl on application tu the 
Council. The l\[acleans, aware of tlwir tlanger, 
had strpngthencd themselves hy an alliance 
with Lord :Macdonald and oUler chieftains, 
who spnt. a force of about 1,000 men to their 
aid; but Argyle's forces nenr rpached the 
islan(l, his ships haying been driven back 
damaged and dismanUe<l by a dreadful hurri- 
cane, which lasted two days. tì 
This misfortune, and intelligpnce whi('h the 
em'l rpceiYC'll from the commander of Duart 
castle that the Macleans Were in great force in 
the i:.;land, made him postpone his enterprise. 
"
ith the exception of 500 DlPn whom he re- 
t.ained for the protection of his coasts, and 
about 300 or 4()() to protpct his lamls against 
the iucursinns of the 
Iacleans, he (lismissed 
his furces, after giving them instructions to re- 
asspmUe on the l
th of Or'tober, unless coun- 
termandl'd lwfore that time. The earl then 
went to Edinburgh to crave additional aid 
from the government; hut reC'eiving no en- 
couragement, hp }Jllstpà to Lon(lon, where he 
f'''pecte(l, with tIle help of his frif'nà the Duke 
of LaUllerdale, to ohtain assi:;;tance. Lord l\[ar- 


I) ".\ rumour wellt that tlwre was a witch-wife 
named 1\Iuddock who had })romisell to the 1\1 'Lains. 
that, so long as she linn, the Ear1e of Argi1c should 
not f'nter :Mull; and indeed many of the people im- 
}mted the rise of that great storme under her paction 
with the devi1, how true I f'annot flssert. "-Law's 
Jfemorfals, p. 83. 
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,lonahl aud the other frif'nllR of thl' )[acleans, 
hearing of 
\rg
-le's lll'partnrp, immeùiatcly fol- 
lnwpd him to London, a.wl lai.l a statpmPllt of 
th(> disputl' before the king, who, in February. 
1 1Î76, rC1I1ittl'd the matter to three lords of the 
Privy Conncil of Scotland for judgment. The 
('arI rptufllf'(l to EI1inhurgh in .T UIll' following. 
.\ meeting of the parties took plaN' l)l'fore the 
lords to whom the matter had been referrell. 
Jmt they came to no decision. amI thr sullse- 
quent fate of Arg)-le put fIn PIllI to these differ- 
enrrs. although it appears that he was allowed 
to take possp
sion of the islallli of 
Iull with- 
out rpsistance in the year 1 G80. 'j" 
Excl'pt upon one occasion, now to lw notil"f',l, 
the IIighla1Hlers took no sharf' in an.\' of thr 
puhlic transactions in Scotlan(l during thr 
rrigns of Charles the Second and hiR l)rother 
JalllPs. IsolaÌl'11 from the Lowlall,ls hy a 
mountain harrier which preYCllte,1 almost an
 
intercoursp Ildween them ancl their southern 
neighhour
. thf'Y happily kppt frpe from tll(> 
contagion of that religious fanaticism which 
spread over t11e Lowlanch of Rrotland. in ('011- 
sP'luence of the unconstitutional attempts of 
the goyermnent to force episropa(',Y upon thp 
people. Had the Ilighlantlprs IH>f'n imhued 
with the same spirit which artuatpll thp Scot- 
tish whigs. the gOH'rnmcnt might have found 
it a difficult task to have suppresspcl thpm; hut 
they did not concern themsph'es .with these 
theological disputes, and they Ilill not hesitate 
when their chipfs. at the call of thp gOYf'rn- 
mont, required thÚr services to 111arrh to the 
I.owlands to f'uppress t1w disturbancrs in the 
,'-estern counties. 
\ccordingly, an army of 
about R.OOO l1lf'n, known in Rcottish hi:-t tl l'Y 
hy the nanw of the "Highland Host," 111'- 
scended from the mountains lImIer thr ('om- 
mantl of thpir respective chief::;, ana en ramped 
at Stirling on the 
4:th of .Tune, 1G78, .whpnce 
they spread themsehes over CIYQes,lalp, Rpn- 
frew, Cunningham. K
'le, and Carrick, amI over- 
awed the whigs so effectually, that tllp,,- fli(l 
not atÌ\'mpt to oppose th8 governmpnt during 
the stay of these hardy Il10untaineerR among 
them. .Acconling to "r oclrow amI Kirkton, 
the Highlanders were gui1t
, of great opprrssion 
and crul'lty, lmt they kppt their hands free 


7 Note to Kirkton by 
harpp, p. 3
1. 


from blood, as it has l)(
en correctly statp(l that 
not one whig lost his life during the invasion 
of these Highland crusaders. s After remaining 
ahout eight months in the Lowlands, the High- 
lawlf'rs were sent home, the government having 
no further ocrasion for their services, hut Iwforl' 
tlll'ir departure the.v took care to carry along 
with them a large quantity of plunder they hacl 
collected during theÏL' sta.'..9 
Aftrr the departure of the Highlander::;, the 
Covenanters agaiIl appf'ared upon the stage, 
an(l proceeded so far as even to mm'th'r some 
soillif'rs who hall bern (ptartrred on 
ome laud- 
100'Ils who hatl refuse(l to pay cess, The ass as- 
:,;ination of .\l'chl,ishop Sharp, anel the iusur- 
r('rtion of the Covf'nauÌl'rs lll)(h'r a preac1lPr 
namell Hamilton, followl'(l hy the defeat of the 
c
lel)ratpil Graham of Clawrhouse at nrum- 
dog on the 1st of .TUlH', 1G7D, alarmed the 

oYernm('nt : hut the a.ofl'at of the Covenanters 
hy thr king's forces at J
(lthweU In'illge, on the 

:!(l of June, quieted their apprehpnsions. 
Frf'sh Jl)('aSlll'PR of severity wPl'r adoptecl againRt 
the uJlfortunate whigs, who, (lriven to (h'spair, 
again flrw to arms, encouraged by the exhorta- 
tions of the relt>hrated Hiehard C'ameron,-from 
whom the religious sed known I,y the name of 
C:uneronians takes it
 name,-and Donald Car- 
gil1, another enthusia:,;t; but the
' were defeate(} 
in an al'tion at Airs-moss in Kyle, in which 
Cameron, their ecclesiastical head, was killed. 
To cherk the diffusion of anti-monarrhiral 
principles, which wero spreading fast t1)f('ugh- 
out the kingdom under the auspi('es of the dis- 
ciples of Cameron, the government, on the 
meeting of the Scc.ttish parlianwut on the 
28th of .Jnl
'. IGSl, devi:5f'11 a test. whi('h they 
require(l to he taken by all }wrsons possesseò 
of an:" civil. military, or prclf'siastiral office. 
The parties tal\:Ïng this test were made to de- 


8 Law's Memorials, pp. 80. 1, 
. :
, 94-. 1;"j
. 
9 "Rut when this gooll1y army retTt'ated homeward. 

'ou wou1l1 Jlave thouglit hy their ba
gage tlH'y had 
been at the sack of a be!<if'ged city; and, therefore, 
when they passt'ò Stirling briòge every man drew his 
I'word to show the world the
' haòe returned cOJl(i uer - 
ors from their enemies' land; hut they might as well 
haye I'ho\\"en tlle pots, pans, girdlf's, shoes taken oft 
eountry men's feet, and other hodilyand householcJ 
furnihlre with which they were burdened; and among 
all, none purcbast so well as the two earles Airly and 
Strathmore, chiefly thp la-;t, who sent home the money, 
nnt in pnrscs. hut in bags and grl'at qmmtitit's. "- 
Kirkton. Pl'. 390 --1 
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clare their adhesion to the true Protestant re- 
ligion, as contained in the original confession 
of faith, ratified by parliament in the year 1560, 
to recognise the supremacy of the king over all 
persens civil an<l ecclesiastical, and to ackno".- 
ledge that t1wre "lay no obligation from the 
national covenant, or the solemn league and 
covenant, or a:lY other manner of way whatso- 
f'\Ter, to endeavour any alteration in the goyern- 
ment in church or state, as it was then estah- 
lished by the laws of the killgrlom."l 
The tcrms of this test were far from satis- 
factory to some evcn of the best friends of the 
government, as it was full of contradictions and 
absurdities, and it was not until the Privy 
Council issued an explanatory declaration that 
they could be prevailed upon to take it. The 
Dukes of Hamilton and l\Ionmouth, however, 
rather than take the test, resigned their offices. 
Among others who had distinguished them- 
sel ves in opposing the passing of tlH' test, was 
the Earl of Argyle, who supported an amend- 
ment proposed hy Lord nelhaven, for setting 
asicle a clause excepting the Dul\.e of York, 
brother to the king, and the other pl'inces of 
the hlood, from its operation. The conduct of 
Argyle gave great offence to the duke, who sat 
as commissioner in the parliameut, amI encour- 
aged his enemies to set about arcomplishing his 
ruin. The Earl of Errol brought in a bill re- 
viving sû'
:ne old claims npon his estates, and 
the king's a<lvocate endeavoured to deprive 
him of his heredital'Y offices; lJUt the Duke of 
York interposed, and prevente<l the adoption 
of these intended measures. To gratify his 
enemies, however, and to show the displeasure 
of the court at his recent opposition, Argyle 
\\ as deprivecl of his seat in the Court of Rpssion. 
Jhlt this did not sufficiently appease tJwir re- 
F;C'ntment, and, anxious for an opportunity of 
gratifying their malice, they hoped that he 
would refuse to take the tt.st. 
\ceordingly, 
he was requil'ed to suhReribe it: he hesitatrd, 
and craved time to dpliberate. A ware of the 
plot ,,-hich had been long hatching against 
him, and as he saw that if he refused he would 
he deprived of his important hereditary juris- 
dictions, he resolved to take the test, with a 
dcrlal'atory explanation, which, it is understood. 


1 Scots Acts, 1681, c. vi. 


recein<l the apprc.bation of the nuke of York, 
to whom the earl had suùmitte(l it. The carl 
then su l)scrihed the test in presence of the coun. 
cil, and a(ldC'<l the following f'xp1anation:- 
"I have considered the test, and am very de. 
sirous of giving obedience as far as I ran. I am 
confident that the parliament never intemled to 
impose contra(li('tory oaths: Thel'efore I think 
no man can explain it but for himself. AI'cor<1- 
ingly, I take it so far as it is consistf>nt with 
itsplf anù the Protestant religion. And J do 
declare, that T mean not to bind myself, in my 
station. in a lawful way, from wishing and en- 
deavouring an," alteration which I think to the 
advantage of Church or Rtate, and not repug- 
nant to the Protestant religion and my loyalty. 
Anù this I understalHl as a part of my oath." 
This declaration did not please the council, ùut 
as the Duke appeared to be satisfied, the matter 
was passrd over, and Argyle kept his seat at 
the council board. 
Although the Duke of York had l'een hear(l 
to (leclare that no honest m:m could take the 
test,-a declaration which fully justifie<I the 
course Argyle lla<i pursurd,-yet the enemie
 
of that nohleman wrought so far upon the 
min<l of his royal highness as to induce him to 
think that Argyle's declaration was a highly 
criminal act. Tlw earl, therefore, was require(l 
to take the test a second time, witlwut explana 
tiOll; aUlI having l'cfuse(1. lw was committed a 
prisoner to the castle of E<Iinburgh, and on the 
slight foundation of a declaration which had 
ùeen sanctioned hy the next heir to the crown, 
was rai
ed a 11Ídeous superstructure of high 
treasun, leasing-making, and PCl:jury. 
_\rgyle was lJrought to trial on 
Ion<la'y, the 
12th ofnecemùer, 1681, before the High Court 
of Justiciary. Tl18 Ear] of Queensl}erry, the 
justice-general. and four othrr judgC's, sat upon 
the hene h: and fifteen noùlemen acted as jurors. 
The absurdity of the rharges, and the illiquit
. 
of the attempt to dl'prive a nohlpman, who had. 
even in the .worst timcs, shown an attachment 
to the royal family. of his fortune, his honours, 
and his life, were ah]y exposed by the counsrl 
for the earl; but so lost "as a majority of the 
judges to every sense of justice, that, regard]e
R 
of the infamy which would for evcr attarh to 
them, they found the lihel relevant; and OIl 
the following day the assize or jury, of whid! 
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the Marquis of :Montrose, cousin-german to 
Argyle, wa.s chancellor, found him guilty. In- 
telligence of Argyle's condemnation was imme- 
diately sent to the king, but the messenger was 
anticipated in his arrival by an express from 
the earl himself to the king, who, although he 
gave orders that sentence should be passed 
against Argyle, sent positive injunctions to 
delay the execution till his pleasure should be 
known. Argyle, however, did not wish to 
trust to the royal clemency, and as he under- 
stood preparations were making for his execu- 
tion, he made his escape from the castle of 
Edinburgh, disglúsed as a page carrying the 
train of Lady Sophia Lindsay, his step-daugh- 
ter, daughter of Lord Balcarres, whose widow 
Argyle married. 2 He went to London, where 
he lay some time in concealment, whence he 
went over to Holland. On the day of his 
escape, being the 21st of December, he was 
proclaimed a fugitive at the market cross of 
Edinburgh, and, on the 24th, the Court of Jus- 
ticiary passed sentence of death against him, 
ordered his arms to be reversed and torn at the 
market cross of Edinburgh, and declared his 
titles and estates forfeited. 


II "He was lying a prisoner in Edinburgh castle in 
daily expectation of the order arriving for his execntion, 
when woman's wit intervened to save him, and he oweù 
his life to the affection of his favourite step-daughter, 
the sprightly Lady Sophia, who, about eight o'clock in 
the evening of Tuesday, the 20th of December, 1681, 
effected his escape in the following manner, as related 
to Lady Anne Lindsay, by her father, Earl James, 
Lady Sophia's nephew :-' Having obtained pennis- 
!>ion to pay him a visit of one half-hour, she contrived 
to bring as her page a tall, awkward, country clown, 
with a fair wig procured for the occasion, who had ap- 
parently been engaged in a fray, having his head tieù 
up. On entering she made them immediately change 
clothes; they did so, and, on the expiration of the half- 
hour, she, in a ilood of tears, bade farewell to her sup- 
posed father, and walked out of the prison with the 
most perfect dignity, and with a slow pace. The senti- 
nel at the drawbridge, a sly Highlander, eyed her 
father hard, but her presence of mind did not desert 
her, she twitched her train of embroidery, carried in 
those days by the page, out of his hand, and, dropping 
it in the mud, " Varlet," cried she, in a fury, dashing 
it across his face, "take that-and that too," adding 
a box on the ear, "for knowing no better how to carry 
your lady's garment." Her ill-treatment of him, and 
the dirt with which she had besmeared his face, so con- 
founded the sentinel, that he let them pass the draw- 
bridg!} unqut'stioned.' Having passed through all the 
guards, attended by a gentleman from the castle, Lady 
Sophia entered her carriage, which was in waiting for 
her; 'the Ear],' says a contemporary annalist, 'steps 
up on the hinder part of her coach as her lackey, and, 
coming forgainst the weighhouse, slips off and shifts 
for himself. . "-Lives of t"M LÙtdsays, vol. ii. p. 147. 
t. 


In exculpation of their infamous proceedings, 
the persecutors of Argyle pretended that their 
only object in resorting to such unjustifiable 
measures, was to force him to surrender his 
extensive hereditary jurisdictions, which, they 
considered, gave him too great authority in the 
Highlands, and the exercise of which in his 
family, might obstruct the ends of justice; and 
that they had no designs either upon his life 
or fortune. But this is an excuse which can- 
not be admitted, for they had influence enough 
with the Crown to have deprived Argyle of 
these hereditary jurisdictions, without having 
recourse to measures so glaringly subversive of 
justice. 
The only advantage taken by the king of 
Argyle's forfeiture was the retention of the 
heritable jurisdictions, which were parcelled 
out among the friends of the court during 
pleasure. Lord Lorn, the earl's son, had the 
forfeited estates restored to him, after provision 
had been made for satisfying the demands of 
his father's creditors. 
During the latter years of Charles II., a 
number of persons from England and Scotland 
had taken refuge in Holland, to escape state 
prosecutions with which they were threatened. 
Among the Scottish exiles, besides Argyle, 
were Sir James Dalrymple, afterwards }
arl of 
Stair, the celebrated Fletcher of Salton, and 
Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth,-all of whom, 
as martyI's of liberty, longed for an opportunity 
of vindicating its cause in the face of their 
country. The accession of James II., in 1685, 
to the crown of his brother, seemed an event 
favourable to their plans, and at a meeting 
which some of the exiled leaders held at Rot- 
terdam, they resolved to raise the standard of 
revolt in England and Scotland, and invited 
the Duke of Monmouth, also an exile, and the 
Earl of Argyle, to join them. 3 :Monmouth, 
who was then living in retirement at Brussels, 
spending his time in illicit amours, accepted 
the invitation, and having repaired to Rotter- 
llam, offered either to attempt a descent on 
England, at the head of the English exiles, or 
to go to Scotland as a volunteer, under Argyle. 4 
The latter, who had never ceased since hie 
flight to keep up a correspondence with his 


3 Hume's Narratil'e, pp. 5-P 
-I HU'lle's Na7., p.15. Wellwood App., p. 323. 
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friends in Scotland, haù already been making 
preparations, and by means of a large sum of 
money he had received from a rich widow of 
Amsterdam, had there purchased a ship and 
arms, and ammunition. He now also repaired to 
Rotterdam, where it was finally arranged that 
two expeditions should be fitted out,-one for 
England, under :Monmouth, and the other for 
Scotland, unùer the command of ATgyle, who 
was appointed by the council at Rotterdam 
captain-general of the army, '
with as full 
power as was usually given to generals by the 
free states in Europe." [) 
On the 2d of J\Iay, 1685, the experlition 
under Argyle, wllÏch consisted of three ships 
and about 300 men, left the shores of Holland, 
and reached Cairston in the OrImeys on the 
6th, after a pleasant voyage. The seizure, by 
the natives, of Spence, the earl's secretary, and 
of Blackadder, his surgeon, both of whom had 
incautiously ventured on shore, afforded the 
government the necessary information as to the 
strength and destination of the expetlition. A 
proclamation had been issued, on the 28th of 
April, for putting the kingdom in a posture of 
defence, hostages had been taken from the 
vassals of Argyle as sureties for their fidelity, 
and all persons whose loyalty was suspected 
were either imprisoned or had to find security 
for their fidelity to the government; but as 
soon as the council at Edinburgh received the 
intelligence of ATgyle's having reached the 
Orkneys, they despatched troops to the west, 
and ordered several frigates to cruise among 
the 'Yestern Isles. After taking four Orca- 
dians as hostages for the lives of his secretary 
and surgeon, Argyle left the Orkneys on the 
7th of l\Tay, and arrived at Tobermory in the 
isle of Mull on the 11 th, whence he sailed to 
the mainland, and landed in Kintyre. Here 
he published a declaration which had been 
drawn up in Holland by Sir James Stuart, 
afterwards king's advocate, full of invective 
against the government, and attributing all the 
grievances under which the country had la- 
boured in the preceding reign to a conspiracy 
between popery and tyranny, which had, he 
observed, been evidently disclosed by the cut- 
ting off of the late king and the ascension of 


15 Hume's Nar., pp. 9, 12-14, 15-18. 


the Duke of York to the throne. It declared 
that the object of the invaders was to restoJòe 
the true Protestant religion, and that as the 
Duke of York was, from his religion, as they 
supposed, incapable of giving security on that 
head, they declared that they would never enter 
into any treaty with him. The earl issued, a 
few days thereafter, a second declaration, from 
Tarbet, reciting his own wrongs, anrl callin
 
upon his former vassals to join his standard. 
Messengers were despatched in all directions, 
bearing aloft the fiery cross, and in a short 
time about 800 of his clan, headed by Sir Dun- 
can Campbell of Auchinbreck, rallied around 
theÍ1' chief. Other reinforcements arrived, 
which increased his army to 2,500 men; a 
force wholly insufficient to meet a body of 
about 7,000 militia and a considerable number 
of regular troops already assembled in the west 
to oppose his advance. 
Although Argyle's obvious plan was at onCtl 
to have dashed into the western Lowland..;;, 
where il1e spirit of disaffection was deeply prp- 
valent, and where a great accession of force 
might have been expected, he, contrary to the 
advice of some of his officers, remained in Ar- 
gyle a considerahle time in expectation of hear- 
ing of Monmouth's landing, and spent the pre- 
cious moments in chasing out of his territories 
a few stragglers who infested his borders. Amid 
the dissensions which naturally arose from this 
difference of opinion, the royalists were hem- 
ming Argyle in on all sides. 'Vhilst the Duke 
of Gordon was advancing upon his rear with 
the northern forces, and the Earl of Dumbarton 
with the regular troops pressing him in front, 
the :l\farquis of Athole anrl Lord Charles J\fur- 
ray, at the head of 1,500 men, kept hanging on 
his right wing, and a fleet watched his ships to 
prevent his escape by sea. In this conjuncture 
Argyle yielded to the opinion of his officers, 
and, leaving his stores in the castle of Allan- 
greg, in charge of a garrison of 150 men, he 
began his march, on the 10th of June, to the 
Lowlands, and gave orders that his vessels 
should follow close along the coast. The com- 
mander of the castle, on the approach of the 
king's ships under Sir Thomas Hamilton, aban- 
doned it five days thereafter, without firing a 
single shot, and the warlike stores which it con- 
tained, consisting of 5,000 stand of arms and 
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300 l}arrels of powder, besiùes a standar!l bear- 
ing the inscription ".Against Popery, Prelacy, 
and Erastianism," fell a prey to the royalists. 
The ycssels also belonging to Argyle were taken 
at the same time. 6 
Un the 16th of June Argyle crossed the 
Leven near Dumbarton, but finding it imprac- 
ticable, from the numerous forces opposed to 
him, and which met him at every point, to 
proceed on his intended route to Glasgow by 
the ordinary road, he betook himself to the 
hills, in the expectation of elueling his foes 
during the darkness of the night; but t}
is 
desperate expedient did not succeed, and next 
morning Argyle founù his force diminished by 
desertion to 500 men. Thus abandoned by 
the greater part of his men, he, in his turn, 
deserted those who remained with him, and 
endeavoured to secure his own safety. Dis- 
guised in a common dress he wandered for 
some time in the company of Major Fullartol1 
in the vicinity of Dumbarton, and on the oppo- 
site side of the Clyde, but was at last taken 
prisoner by a few militiamen in attempting to i 
reach his own country.7 About 100 of tIle I 
volunteers from Hollallll crossed the Clyde in 
hoats, but being attacked l)y the royalists were 
dispersed. Thus ended this ill concerted antI 
unfortunate expedition." 
Argyle was carried to Glasgow, and thence 
to Edinburgh, where he underwent the same 
ignominious and brutal treatment whic1) the 
brave Montrose had suft
red on being brought 
to the capital after his capture. As the judg- 


6 Hume's It-arralive, pp. 46-56. Gazette, 2044. 
7 He was attacked by two troopers who were ignor- 
ant of his quality, till the exclamation "Unfortunate 
Argyle," uttered as he fell, betrayed him. "The 
clan ofthe Riddells," says Dr Burns, editor of \V odrow, 
"have taken the honour, or the disgrace of having fur- 
nished one of these two militiamen. A person of this 
name from Lochwinnocb, within forty years ago, had 
gone to the Balloch fair, near Dumbarton, in the capa- 
city of a horse-dealer. The Campbells from Argyle- 
shire beard his hated name, which called up to their 
imaginations one of the principal murderers of their 
ohief, and they were preparing themselves for a feudal 
clan battle, when the companions of the Low lander 
interposed and prevented bloodshed by a cunning 
(levice or ruse de guerre, transforming his name from 
Riddell to Ridet."-"The spot where Argyle was 
taken [commonly said to haye been near Inchinnan 
in Renfrewshire] is marked out by a stone, which 
passes among the country-people by the name of 
'Argyle's Stone.''' Hist. &c., tom. iv. p. 297. 
8 Hume's Narrative, pp. 56-137. Wodrow, vol. ii. 
pp. 533-53;. Gazette, 2f\45. 


ment which had been pronounced against 
....\.rgy Ie, after his escape from the castle of 
Edinburgh, was still in force, no trial was con. 
sidered necessary. He was beheadeù accúrd. 
ingly on the 26th of June, evincing in his last 
moments the fortitude of a Roman, and the 
faith of a martyr. "'Yhen this nobleman's 
death," observes Sir '\T alter Scott, "is con- 
sidered as the consequence of a sentence passe!l 
against him for presuming to comment upon 
and explain an oath which was self-contradic- 
tory, it can only be termed a judicial murder." 
His two sons, Lord Lorn and Lord Neill 
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Killth Earl of Argyle. 
Campbell, were banisheù. l\IOIllllouth, who 
diù not land in England till the 11 th of June, 
was equally unfortunate, and suffered the 
death of a traitor on Tower Hill on the 15th 
of July. 
The ill-fated result of Argyle's ex.pedition, 
and the suppression of ::\Ionmouth's rebellion, 
enabled .J ames to turn the whole of his atten- 
tion to the accomplishment of an object morc 
valuable, in his opinion, than the crown itself 
-the restoration of the Catholic religion. In 
furtherance of this design, the king adopted a 
series of the most unconstitutional and impoli- 
tic measures, which degtroyed the popularity 
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he had acquired on his accession, and finally 
ended in his expulsion from the throne. 
It was not, however, till the Scottish parlia- 
ment, which met on the 28th of April, 1686, 
and on the obsequiousness of which the king 
had placed great reliance, had refused to repeal 
the test, that he resolved upon those desperate 
measures which proved so fatal to him. This 
parliament was prorogued by order of the king 
on the 15th of June, and in a few months 
thereafter, he addressed a succession of letters 
to the council,-from which he had previously 
removed some individuals who were opposed 
to his plans,-in which he stated, that in 
requiring the parliament to repeal the penal 
statutes, he merely meant to give them an 
opportunity of evincing their loyalty, as he 
considel'pd that he had sufficient power, by 
virtue of his prerogative, to suspend or dispense 
with those laws; a most erroneous and dan- 
gerous doctrine certainly, but which could 
never be said to have been exploded till the 
era of the revolution. In these letters the 
king ordered the council to allow the Catholics 
to exercise their worship freely in private, to 
extend the protection of government to his 
Protestant as well as Catholic subjects, to 
receive the conformist clergy in general to 
livings in the church, and to admit certain 
individuals whom he named to offices in the 
state without requiring any of them to take 
the test. 9 
But these letters, though disapproved of in 
part by the council, were merely preparatory to 
much more important steps, viz., the issuing 
of two successive proclamations by the king 
on the 12th of February and the 5th of July 
in the following year, granting full and free 
toleration to Presbyterians, Catholics, and 
Quakers, with liberty to exercise their worship 
in houses and chapels. He also suspended 
the severe penal statutes against the Catholics, 
which had been passed during the minority of 
his grandfather; but he declared his resolution 
to preserve inviolate the rights and privileges 
of the then established (Episcopal) church of 
Scotland, and to protect the holders of church 
property in their possessions. 
ny the Presbyterians who had for so many 


o Foumamhall, p. 11ï7. 


years writhed under the lash of persecution, 
these proclamations were received with great 
satisfaction; and at a meeting which was held 
at Edinburgh of the Presbyterian ministers, 
who had assembled from all parts of the coun- 
try to consiùer the matter, a great majority 
not only accepted the boon with cheerfulness, 
but voted a loyal address to his majesty, thank- 
ing him for the indulgence he had granted 
them, Some there were, however, of the more 
rigorous kind, who denounced any communi- 
cation with the king, whom they declared 
" an apostate, bigoted, excommunicated papist, 
under the malediction of the Mediator; yea, 
heir to the imprecation of his grandfather," 
and who found warm abettors in the clergy of 
the Episcopal church in Scotlanù, who dis- 
played their anger even in their discourses 
from the pulpit. l 
Although the Presbyterians reaped great ad- 
vantages from the toleration which the king hall 
granted, by being allowed the free and Ulldis- 
turbed exercise of their worship, and by being, 
many of them, admitted into offices of the statp, 
yet they perceived that a much greater propor- 
tion of Catholics was admitted to similar employ- 
ments. Thus they began to grow suspicious of 
the king's intentions, and, instead of continuing 
their gratitude, they openly declared that they 
did not any longer consider themselves under 
any obligation to his majesty, as the toleration 
had been granted for the purpose of .introducing 
Catholics into places of trust, and of dividing 
Protestants among themselves. These appre- 
hensions were encouraged by the Episcopal 
party, who, alarmed at the violent proceedings 
of the king against the English universities, 
and the bishops who had refused to read his 
proclamation for liberty of conscience in the 
churches, endeavoured to instil the same dread 
of popery and arbitrary power into the minds 
of their Presbyterian countrymen which they 
themselves entertained. By these and similar 
means discontent spread rapidly among thp 
people of Scotland, who considered their civil 
and religious liberties in imminent danger, and 
were, therefore, ready to join in any measure 
which might be proposed for their protection. 


1 Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 624, App. 187, 192, 194, 195. 
Fountail1hall, State Trials, vol. x. p. 785, vol. xi. p. 
11 ï9. Halcarras's Account, p. 3. 
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\\'illiam, Prince of Orange, who had married 
the Princess :Mary, the eldest daughter of James, 
next in succession to the Crown, watched the 
progress of this struggle between arbitrary 
power and popular rights with extreme anxiety. 
He had incurred the displeasure of his father- 
in-law, while Duke of York, by joining the 
party whose object it was to exclude 
Tames 
from the throne, by the reception which he 
gave the Duke of :\[onmouth in Holland, and 
by his connivance, apparent at least, at the 
attempts of the latter and the Earl of Argyle. 
Rut, upon the defeat of Monmouth, 'Villiam, 
by offering his congratulations on that event, 
reinstated himself in the good graces of his 
father-in-law. As James, however, could not 
rec
ncile the protection which the prince af- 
forded to the numerous exiles from England 
and Scotland who had taken refuge in Holland, 
with the prince's professions of friendship, he 
demanded their removal; but this was refused, 
t.hrough the influence of the prince with the 
States, and though, upon a hint bcing given that 
a war might ensue in consequence of this refusal, 
they were removetl from the Hague, yet they 
still continued to reside in other parts of Hol- 
land, and kept up a reglùar communication 
with the Prince. Another demand made by 
the king to dismiss the officers of the British 
regiments serving in Holland, whose fidelity was 
suspected, met with the same evasive compli- 
ance; for although 'Yilliam displaced those 
officers, he refused commissions to all persons 
w horn he suspected of attachment to the king 
or the Catholic faith. The wise policy of this 
proceeding was exemplified in the subsequent 
conduct of the regiments which declared them- 
selves in fayour of the prince's pretensions. 2 
Early in the year 1687, 'Yilliam perceived 
that matters were approaching to a crisis in 
England, but he did not think that the time 
had then arrived for putting his intended de- 
sign of invasion into execution. To sound the 
dispositions of the people, he sent over in Feb- 
ruary, that year, Dyckvelt, an acute statesman, 
who kept up a secret communication with those 
who favoured the designs of his master. Dyck- 
velt soon returned to Holland, with letters from 
several of the nobility addressed to the prince, 


: D'Avaux. 


all couche<l ill favourable terms, which enconr- 
aged him to send Zuleistein, another agent, into 
England to assure his friends there that if 
James attempted, with the aid" of a packed 
parliament," to repeal the penal laws and the 
test a
t, he would oppose him with an armed 
force. 3 
Although the king was awarc of the prince's 
intrigues, he could never be persuaded that the 
latter had any intention to dispossess him of 
his crown, and continueù to pursue the despe- 
rate course he had resolved upon, with a per- 
tinacity and zeal which blindeù him to the 
dangers which surrounded him. The prepara- 
tions of the prince for a descent on Englan( 1 
went on in the meantime with activity; but a 
temporary damp was cast on his hopes by re- 
ports of the pregnancy of the queen, an event 
which, if a son was the result, might prevent 
the accession of his wife, the Princess Mary. 
On the 10th of June, 1688, the queen gave 
birth to a prince, afterwards known as the Pre- 
tender. 
It was not till the month of Septcmber, 
when James was on the verge of the preci- 
pice, that he saw the danger of his situa- 
tion. He now began, when too late, to attempt 
to repair the errors of his reign, by a variety of 
popular concessions; but although these were 
granted with apparent cheerfulness, and ac- 
cepted with indications of thankfulness, it was 
evident that they were forced. from the king 
by the necessity of his situation, and might be 
withdrawn when that necessity ceased to exist, 
an idea which appears to have prevailed among 
the people. 
Being now convinced that the Prince of 
Orange contemplated an invasion of England, 
James began to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for defence. In Septemher, 1688, he sent 
down an express to Scotland to the members 
of the Privy Council, acquainting them with 
the prince's preparations, and requiring them to 
place that part of his dominions on the war 
establishment. The militia was accordingly 
embodied, the castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, 
&c. provisioned, and orders were sent to the 
chiefs of the Highland clans to be ready to 
asscmble their men on a short notice. Many 


3 Dalrymple, pp. 200-210. 
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persons at first ùiscredited the report of an 
invasion from Holland, and considered that it 
was a mere device of the king either to raise 
money or to collect an army for some sinister 
purpose; but their suspicions were allayed by 
intelligence being brought ùy some seamen 
from Holland of the warlike preparations which 
were making in the Dutch ports. The jealousies 
which were entertained of the king's intentions 
were dissipated by the dread of a foreign inva- 
sion, and addresses were sent in to the Privy 
Council from the different towns, and from the 
country gentlemen, with offers of service. 4 
"Thilst the Privy Council were engaged in 
fulfilling the king's instructions, they received 
an ordor from his majesty to concentrate the 
regular army, an<l despatch it without delay 
into England. This force, which did not ex- 
ceed 3,000 men, was in a state of excellent 
discipline, and was so advantageously postell 
throughout the kingdom that any insurrection 
which might hreak out could be easily sup- 
pressed. As the Prince of Urange had many 
adherents in Scotlanrl, and as the spirit of dis- 
affection to the existing government in the 
western counties, though subdued, had not 
been extinguished, the l
ri vy Council con- 
Hidered that to senù the army out of the king- 
dom under such circumstances would be a most 
imprudent step; and they, therefore, sent an 
express to the king, representing the danger of 
such a movement, of which the disaffected 
would not fail to avail themselves, should an 
opportunity occur. They proposed that the 
army should remain as it was then stationed, 
a11<l that, in lieu thereof, a body of militia and 
a detachment of Highlanders, amounting to- 
gether to 13,000 men, should be despatched to 
the borders, or marched into the north of Eng- 
land, to watch the movements of the king's 
enemies in that quarter, and to suppress any 
risings which they might attempt in favour of 
the prince. 13ut, although the Council were 
unanimous in giving this advice, the king dis- 
reg;mle<l it altogether, reiterated the order he 
had formerly given, and intimatell, thú.t if any 
of them were afraid to remain in Scotland, they 
lllight accompany the army into England. 
Accordingly, the Scottish army began its 


4 Balcarras, p. 9. 


march early in October, in two divisions. The 
first, consisting of the foot, at the lwad of which 
was General Douglas, brother of the Duke of 
Queensberry, who had the chief command of 
the ann y, took the road to Chester; and the 
second, consisting of the horse, under the direc- 
tion of Graham of Claverhouse, as major-gen- 
eral, marched hy York. These detachments, 
on their arrival at London, joined the Engliöh 
army under the command of the Earl of Fevers- 
ham, about the end of Octoher. 
To supply the absence of the regular troops, 
and to prevent the disaffeded from making 
the capital the focus of insurrection, a large 
body of militia, under the command of Sir 
George l\Iunro, was quartered in Edinburgh 
and the suburhs; hut no sooner had the army 
passed the borders, than crowds from all parts 
of the kingdom congregated, as if by mutual 
consent, in the metropolis, where theJ held 
private meetings, which were attended by the 
Earls of Glencairn, Crawford, Dundonald, and 
others. The objects of these meetings were 
made known to the council by spies, who were 
employed to attend them; and although they 
were clearly treasonable, the council had not 
the courage to arrest a single individual. 
Among other things, the leaders of these meet- 
ings resolved to intercept all correspondence 
between the king and the council, a task 
which Sir James :Montgomery undertook tu 
see accomplished, and "which he did so effec- 
tually that very few despatches reached their 
destination. 5 
For several weeks the Privy Counèil, owing 
to this interruption, was kept in a state of 
painful uncertainty as to the state of the 
king's affairs in England; hut at last an express 
arrived from the Earl of l\Ielfort, announcing 
the important intelligence that the Prince of 
Orange haù landed in England with a con- 
siderable force, and that his majesty had gonc 
to meet him at the head of his army. 
The lanùing of the prince, which was 
effected without opposition on the 5th of 
N ovemùer 1 G88, at TorlJay in Devonshire, 
excited the greatest alarm in the mind of the 
king, who had entertained hopes that a well 
appointed fleet of thirt
'-seven men-of-war) and 


:; Idem, p. 19. 
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sAventeen :fire-ships which had been stationed Lord Churchill and others, had entered into 
off the Gun-fleet under the Earl of Dartmouth, a conspiracy to seize him and carry him a 
an old and experienced commander, wOlùd prisoner to the enemy's camp, he summoned a 
have intercepted the prince in his voyage. council of war, at which these officers were 
Unfortlmately, however, for the king, the prcsent, and without making them aware that 
cruisers which the admiral had sent out to he was in the knowledge of such a plot, pro- 
watch the approach of the enemy had been I posed a rctreat beyond the Thames. This pro- 
drivcn back by the violence of the wind, and position met 'with keen opposition from 
when the fleet of the prince passed the Downs ChurchiH, but was supported by the Earl of 
towards its destined place of disembarkation, Feversham, his brother the Count de Roye, 
the royal fleet was riding at anchor abreast of and the Earl of Dumbarton, who commanded 
the Long-sand, several miles to leeward, with one of the Scottish foot regiments. The pro- 
the yards and topmasts struck; and as twenty- posal having been adopted, Churchill and some 
four hours elapsed before it could be got ready other officers went over to the prince during 
to commence the pursuit, the commander, on the night. 7 
the representation of his officers, desisted from The army accordingly retired behind the 
the attempt. Thames, and the king, without leaving any 
As soon as the king had recovered from the particular instructions to his officers, proceeded 
panic into which the news of the prince's to London, to attend a council of peers wlúch 
arrival had thrown him, he ordered twenty he had summoned to meet him at ,\Yhitehall. 
battalions of infantry and thirty squadrons of The departure of the king was a subject of 
cavalry to march towards Salisbury and Marl- deep regret to his real friends in the army, and 
borough, leaving six squadrons and six batta- particularly to the Earl of Dumbarton, and 
lions behind to preserve tranquillity in the Lord Dundee, who had offered to engage the 
roapital.6 The prince, who had been led to enemy with the Scots troops alone. This offer 
expect that he would be received with open his majesty thought proper to decline, and in 
arms by all classes on his arrival, met at :first a conference which Dundee and the Earl of 
with a very cold reception, and he felt so dis- Balcarras afterwards had with him in London, 
appointed that he even threatened to re-embark when he had made up his mind to retire to 
his army. Had James therefore adopted the France. he gave them to understand that he 
advice given him by the King of France, to meant to intrust the latter with the administra- 
push forward his troops immediately in person tion of his civil affairs in Scotland, and to 
and attack the invader before the spirit of appoint the former the generalissimo of his 
disaffection should spread, he might, perhaps, forces. 
by one stroke, have for ever annihilated the In the Scottish Privy COlUlcil there were 
hopes of his son-in-law and preserved his several persons who were inimical to the king, 
crown; but James thought and acted differ- and who only waited for :1 favourable oppor- 
ently, and he soon had cause to rcpent bitterly tunityof offering their allegiance and services 
of the course he pursued. Owing to the open to the Prince of Orang!". These were the 
defection of some of his officers and the secret Marquis of Athole, the Viscount Tarbet, and 
machinations of others, the king soon found, Sir John Dalrymple, the Lord-president of the 
that with the exception perhaps of the Scottish Court of Session. The two latter, in conjunc- 
regiments, he could no longer rely upon the tion with Balcarras, had been appointed by 
tidelity of his army. On the 20th of X ovem- the council to proceed to England, to obtain 
ber he arrived at Salisbury, and reviewed a personally from the king the necessary instruc- 
division of the army stationed there; and tions how to act on the landing of the prince; 
intended to inspect the following day, anothcr but on some slight pretext they declined the 
division which lay at '\Yarminster; but being journey, and Balcarras, a nobleman of un- 
informed that General Kirk, its commander, doubted loyalty, was oùliged to go alone, and 


41 Barillon. 


7 James' lIrl'1noirs, \'01. ii. p. 222. &c. 
vol. iii. r. 316. 
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had the meeting with his majesty to which 
allusion has been made. These counsellors 
were duly apprised of the ad\"ance of the 
prince, the defection of some of the king's 
officers, and of his return to London; but as 
the result of the struggle seemf'd still to be 
dubious, they abstain,ed from openly declarrng 
themselvps. In order, however, to get rid of 
the chancellor, the Earl of Perth, and get the 
government into their own hands, as prelimi- 
nary to their designs, Viscount Tarbet proposed 
that, with the exception of four companies of 
foot and two troops of horse to collect the 
revenue, the remainder of the troops should be 
disbanded, as he considered it quite unneces- 
sary to keep up such a force in time of peace, 
the Prince of Orange having stated in a decla- 
ration which he had issued, that that was one 
of the grievances complained of by the nation. 
The chancellor, not foreseeing the conseqUf'n- 
ces, assented to the proposal, and he had the 
mortification, after the order for dismissal had 
been given, to receive an intimation from the 
Marquis of Athole and his party, who waited 
personally upon him at his lodgings, that as 
they considered it dangerous to act with him 
and other Catholic counsellors who were incapa- 
citated by law, they meant to take the govern- 
ment into their own hands in behalf of the 
king, and they demanded that he and his party 
should retire from the administration of affairs. 
The Duke of Gordon and the other Catholic 
members of the council, on hearing of this 
proceeding, assemblerl in the chancellor's house 
to consult with him as to the nature of the 
answer which should be given to this extra- 
ordinary demand. As they saw resistance 
hopeless, they advised the chancellor to submit, 
and, probably to avoid personal danger, he 
retired immediately to the country. 
The Marquis of Athole called a meeting of 
the council, and proposed an address of con- 
gratulation to the Prince of Orange, strongly 
expressive of gratiturle to him for his generous 
undertaking to relieve them from popery and 
arbitrary power, and offering a tender of their 
services; but this address was warnùy opposed 
by the two arch bishops, Sir J Ollll Dalrymple, 
Sir George Mackenzie and others, and was 
finally negatived. They even opposed the 
voting of any address under existing circum- 


stances, but the marquis aUfl his party suc- 
ceeded in carrying a short address, drawn up 
in general terms. Lord Glammis was sent up 
with it, but it was so diffprent from what the 
Prince expected, that it met with a very cold 
reception. 
The fate of the unfortunate monarch had by 
this time been decided. Before his return to 
London a great defection had taken place 
among the officers of the army, and he had at 
last the mortification to see himself deserted 
by his son-in-law, Prince George of Denmark, 
and by his daughter. the Princess Anne, the 
wife of the Prince. "God help me! my very 
children have forsaken me;" such wag the 
exclamation uttered l)y the unhappy monarch, 
his counten:mce suffused with tears, when he 
received the afflicting intelligence of the flight 
of .Anne from '\Vhitehall. "\Yhen the king 
saw he could no Innger resist the tonent of 
popular indignation, and that an imperious 
necessity required that he should leave the 
kingdom, his first solicitude was to provide for 
the safety of the queen and his son, whom he 
managed to get safely conveyed to France. 
The resolution of the king to quit the king- 
dom was hastened after a fruitless attempt at 
negotiation with the Prince of Orange, by the 
appearance of an infamous proclamation against 
Catholics, issued under the signature of the 
prince, and which, though afterwards disowned 
by him, was, at the time, believed to be genuine. 
Having, therefore, made up his mind to follow 
the queen without delay, the king wrote a 
letter to the Earl of Feversbam, the commander 
of the forces, intimating his intention, aud 
after thanking him and the army for their 
loyalty, he informed them that he did not 
wish them any longer to run the risk of resist- 
ing "a foreign army and a poisoned nation." 
Shortly after midnight, having disguised him- 
self as a country gentleman, he left the palace, 
and descending by the back stairs, entered 
into a hackney coach, which conveyed him to 
the horse-ferry, w]wnce he crossed the river, 
into which the king threw the great seal. 
Having arrived. at Emley ferry near Fevers- 
ham by ten o'clock, he emùarked on board the 
custom-house hoy, but before she coulù be got 
ready for sea the king was apprehended, and 
placed under a strong guar<l. 
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""'hen the king's arrest was first reported in of bells, and other popular manifestations of 
I.ondon, the intelligence was not belieyed; joy, a remarkable proof of the instability and 
but all 1m certainty on the subject was removed inconstancy of feeling which actuate masses of 
by a communication from James himself in people Ullder excitement. 
the shape of a letter, but without any address, As James conceived that the only chance he 
which was put into the hands of Lord l\Iul- now had of securing the confidence of his sub- 
graye by a stranger at the door of the cOlmcil jects and preserving his crown, consisted in 
chamber at ,\Yhitehall. A body of about thirty giving some signal proof of his sincerity to 
peers and bishops had, on the flight of the act constitutionally, he made the humiliating 
king, formed themseh-es into a council, and offer to Lewis and Stamps, two of the city 
had assumed the reins of government, and aldermen, to dpliver himself up into their hands 
many of these, on this letter being read, were on receiving an assurance that the civil authori- 
desirous of taking no notice of it, lest they ties would guarantee his personal safety, and 
might, by so doing, displease the prince. Lord to remain in custody till parliament should 
Halifax, the chairman, who favoured the pass such measures as might be considered 
prince's designs, attempted to quash the matter, necessary for securing the religion and liberties 
by adjourning the meeting, but l\llùgrave pre- of the nation. But Sir Robert Clayton dis- 
vailed on the members of the council to remain, suaded the common council from entering into 
and obtained an order to despatch the Earl of any engagement which the city might possibly 
Feversham with 200 of the life-guards to pro- be unable to fulfil, and thus a negotiation was 
tect the person of the king. dropt, which, if successful, might haye placetl 
On the arrival of }'eversham the king re- '\'
illialll in a situation of great embarrass- 
solved to remain in the kingdom, and to return ment. 8 
to London, a resolution which he adopted at But although James did not succeed in his 
the urgent entreaty of Lord '\Vinchelsea, whom, offer to the city, his return to '\niltehall had 
on his apprehension, he had appointed lord-lieu- changed the aspect of affairs, and had placed 
tenant of Kent. J ames was not without hopes ,\Yilliam in a dilemma from which he could 
that the prince would still come to terms, and only extricate himseJf by withdrawing alto- 
to ascertain his sentiments he sent Feversham gether his pretensions to the crown, or by 
to ,\Yindsor to invite the prince to a personal driving his uncle out of it by force. ,\Yilliam 
conference in the capital, and to inform him considered that the most safe and prudent 
that St. James's palace would be ready for his course he could pursue would be to force 
'eception. The arrival of the earl with snch a James to leave the kingdom; but in such a 
proposal was exceedingly annoying to ,\Yilliam manner as to induce the belief that he did so 
and his adherents, the former of whom, on the freely and of his own accord. Accordingly, to 
supposition that the king had taken a final excite the king's alarms, a body of Dutch 
adieu of the kingdom, had begun to act the guards, by order of the prince, marched into 
part of the sovereign, while the latter were ,\, estminster, and, after taking possession of 
already intriguing for the great offices of the the palace of St. James's, marched with their 
:,;tate. Instead of returning an answer to the matches lighted to ,\Yhitehall, of which they 
king's message, ,\YilIiam, on the pretence that also demanded possession. .As resistance, 
Feversham had disbanded the army without owing to the great disparity of numbers, was 
orders, and had come to ,\Yindsor without a considered by the king to be unavailing, he, 
passport, ordered him to be arrested, and com- contrary to the opinion of Lord Craven, the 
mitted a prisoner to the round tower, an order commander of his guards, who, though eighty 
which was promptly obeyed. years of age, offered to oppose the invaders, 
At Rochester, whence he had despatched mdered the guards to resign their posts, of 
Feversham, the king was met by his guards, which the Dutch took possession. This C\Tent 
and thence proceeded to London, which he 
entered on the 16th of December amidst the I 1:1 T ( 
,,- . ) I .. <)- 1 G t B . ., 
. . . .. J ames 
'l enunrs . vo . ll. p. _I . - rea nta
n B 
acclamatIOns of the cItIzens, and the rlllgmg Just Complaint, p. 8. 
I. 2 X 
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took place late on the evening of the 16th of 
December. !) 
The king now received orders from ",Yilliam 
to quit ",Yhitehall by ten o'clock next morning, 
as the latter meant to enter London about 
noon, and that he should retire to Ham, a 
house in Surrey belonging to the dowager 
duchess of Lauderdale, which had been pro- 
vided for his reception. The king objected to 
Ham as a residence being uncomfOl'table, but 
stated his willingness to return to Rochester. 
Permission being granted by the prince, James 
left ",Yhitehall about twelve o'clock noon, after 
taking an affectionate adieu of his friends, 
many of whom burst into tears. He embarked 
on board the royal barge, attended by Viscount 
Dundee and other noblemen, and descended 
the river, surrounded by several boats filled 
with Dutch guards, in presence of an immense 
concourse of spectators, many of whom wit- 


9 "A day or two after his return, Earl Colin (of Bal- 
carras) and his friend Dnndee waited on his Majesty. 
Colin had been in town but three or four days, which 
he had employed in endeavours to unite his .Majesty's 
friends in his interest. 'He was received affection- 
ately,' says his son, 'but observed that there were 
none with the king but somc of the gentlemen of his 
hed-cham bel'. L--- came in, one of the generals of 
his army disbanded about a fortnight hefpre. He in- 
formed the king that most of his generals and colonels 
of his guards had assem bled that morning upon 
observing the universal joy of the city upon his 
return; that the result of their mceting was to appoint 
him to tell his Majesty that still much was in their 
}lower to serve and defend him; that 1I10st part of 
the army disbanded was either in London or near it ; 
and that, if he would order them to beat their dmIDs, 
they were confident twenty thousand men could be 
got together 1efore the end of next day.-:-' My .lord,' 
says the king, 'I know you to be my frIend, smcere 
and honourable; the men who sent you are not so, 
and I expect nothing from them.'-He then said it 
was a fine day-he would take a walk. N one attended 
him but Colin and Lord Dundee. When he was in 
the Mall, he stopped and looked II.t them, and asked 
how they came to be with him, when all the world 
had forsaken him and gone to the Prince of Orallge 1 
Colin said their fidelity to so good a master would 
ever be the same; they had nothing to do with the 
Prince of Orange,--Lord Dundee made the strongest 
professions of duty ;-' 'Vill you two, as gentlemen, 
say you have still attachment to me 1'-' Sir, we do.'- 
'Will you give me your hands upon it, as men of 
honour l' they did so, -' Well, I see you are the men 
I always took you to be; you sh
ll know all my 
intentions. I can no longer remam here but as a 
cypher, or be a prisoner to the Prince of Orange, and 
you know there is but a small distance between the 
prisons and the graves of kings; therefore I go for 
France immediately; when there, you shall have my 
instructions,-you, Lord Balcarres, shall have a com- 
mission to manage my civil affairs, and yon, Lord 
Dundee, to command my troops in Scotland.' "-Lives 
of the Lindsays, vol. ii, pp. 161, 162. 


nessed with sorrow the humiliating spec- 
tacle. 1 
The king arrived at Rochester the following 
day from Gravesend, where he had passed the 
previous night. Having remained four days 
at Rochester, he, accompanied by two captains 
in the nayy, his natural son the Duke of Ber- 
wick, an(l a domestic, went on board the Eagle 
fire
hip, being unable to reach, on account of 
the unfavourable state of the weather, a fishing 
smack which had been hired for his reception. 
On the following morning he went on board 

he smack, and after a boisterous voyage of 
two days, arrived at Ambletense, in France, on 
the 25th of December, and joined his wife and 
child, at the castle of St. Germain's, on the 

8th. Thus ingloriously and sadly ended the 
reign of the last of the unfortunate and seem. 
ingly infatuated royal race of Stuarts. 
Considering the crisis at wl1Ïch )llatters had 
arrived, the course which the king pursued, of 
withdrawing from the kingdom, was evidently 
the most prudent which could be adopted. 
All his trusty adherents in England were with- 
out power or influence, and in Scotland the 
Duke of Gordon was the only llobleman who 
openly stood out for the interests of hìs sover- 
eign. He had been created a duke by Charles 
II. James had appointed him governor of 
the castle of Edinburgh, and he had been 
thereafter made a privy-counsellor and one of 
the lords of the treasury. Though a firm and 
conscientious Catholic, he was always opposed 
to the violent measures of the court, as he was 
afraid that however well meant, they would 
turn out ruinous to the king; not indeed that. 
he did not wish to see the professors of the 
same faith with himself enjoy the same civil 
privileges as were enjoyed hy his Protestant 
countrymen, but because he was opposed to 
the exercise of the dispensing power at a time 
when the least favour shown to the professors 
of the proscribed faith was denounced as an 
attempt to introduce popery. The king, influ- 
enced by some of his flatterers, received the 
duke coldly on his appearance at court in 
March, 1688, and curtailed some of his rights 
and privileges over the lands of some of his 
vassals in Badenoch. Even his fidelity appeared 
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to be questioneJ, by various acts of interfer- 
ence with the affairs of the castle, of which he 
disapproved. lIe resented these indignities 
by tendering his resignation of the various 
appointments he held from the crown, and 
demanded permission from the king to retire 
beyond seas for a time; but James put a nega- 
tive upon both proposals, and the duke returned 
to his post at Edinburgh. 2 
Notwithstanding the had treatment he had 
received, the duke, true to his trust, determined 
to preserve the castle of Edinburgh for the 
king, although the Prince of Orange should 
obtain possession of every other fortress in the 
kingdom. He requested the privy council to 
lay in a quantity of provisions and amnllmition, 
but this demand was but partially attended 
to, for though the garrison consisted only of 
1
0 men, there was not a sufficiency of ma- 
terials for a throe months' siege. The duke 
shut himself up in the castle, and invited the 
Earl of Perth, the chancellor, to join him; 
but the earl declined the offer, and, in attempt- 
ing to make his escape to the continent, was 
seized near the Bass, in the :Frith of Forth, by 
some seamen from Kirkcaldy, under a warrant 
from the magistrates of that burgh, and COlll- 
mitted to Stirling castle, where he remained a 
close prisoner for nearly four years. S A few 
days after the duke had retired to the castle, 
an attempt was made by some of the prince's 
adherents to corrupt the fidelity of the garri- 
son, by circulating a false report that the duke 
meant to make the whole garrison, who were 
chiefly Protestants, swei:1r to maintain the 
Catholic religion. A mutiny was on the eve 
of breaking out, but it was detected hy the 
vigilance of some officers. The duke, there- 
upon, drew out the garrison, assurerl them that 
the report in question was wholly unfounded, 
and informed them that all he required of 
them was to take the oath of allegiance to 
the king, which was immediately done by 
the greater part of the garrison. Those who 
refused were at once dismissed. To supply 
the deficiency thus made, the duke sent notice 
to Francis Gordon of :i\Iidstrath to hring up 
from the north 45 of the best and most reso- 



 Gorrlun's lUst. of the Family of Gurdan, vol. ii. 
pro 585, 586. 
3 Balcarras, p. 29. 


lute men he could find on his lanrls; but, on 
their arrival at Leith, a hue and cry was 
raised that the duke was bringing down 
Papists and Highlanders to OVf'rawe the Pro- 
testants. To calm the minds of the people, 
the duke ordered these men to return home. 4 
As soon as the news of the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange in London, and the departure 
of the king, was received in E,linburgh, an 
immense concourse of persons, "of all sorts, 
degrees, and persuasions," who "could (says 
Balcarras) scrape so much together" to de- 
fray their expenses, went up to London, 
intiupnced by motives of interest or patriot- 
ism. The Prince of Orange took the wise 
expedient of obtaining all the legal sanction 
'which, before the assembling of a parliament, 
could be given to his assumption of the ad- 
ministration of affairs in England; obtaining 
the concurrence of many of the spiritual and 
temporal peers, and of a meeting composed of 
some members who had sat in the House of 
Commons during the reign of Charles II., 
as also of the Lord-l\Iayor of London, and 50 of 
the common council. He now adopted the same 
expedient as to Scotland, and taking advantage 
of the great influx into the capital of noblemen 
and gentlemen from that country, he convened 
them together. A meeting was accordingly 
held at 'Yhitehall, at which 30 noblemen and 
80 gentlemen attended. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton, who aimed at the chief direction of affairs 
in Scotland, was chosen president. At this 
meeting a motion was made by the duke that 
a convention of the estates should be called as 
early as possible, and t1lat an address should 
be presented to the prince to take upon him 
the direction of affairs in Scotland in the 
meantime; but this motion was unexpectedly 
opposed by the Earl of Arran, the duke's eldest 
son, who proposed that the king should be 
invited back on condition that he should can 
a free parliament for securing the civil and 
religious liberties of Scotland. This proposi- 
tion threw the assembly into confusion, and a 
Rhort adjournment took place, but on resuming 
their seats, the earl's motion was warmly op- 
posed by Sir Patrick IIume, and as none of 
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the members offered to second it, the motion 
was consequently lost, and the duke's being 
put to the vote, was carried. 
A convention of the estates, called by circu- 
lar letters from the prince, was accordingly 
appointed to be held at ]
dinburgh, on the 
14th of March, 1689, and the supporters of 
the prince, as well as the adherents of the 
king, prepared to depart home to attend the 
cnsuing election. But the prince managed to 
detain them till he should be declared king, 
that as many as might feel inclined might seal 
their new-born loyalty by kissing his hand; 
but "'llliam had to experience the mortifica- 
tion of a refusal even from some of those whom 
he had ranked amongst his warmest friends. 
The Earl of Balcarras and Yiscount Dundee, 
the former of whom had, as before mentioned, 
been invested by the king with the civil, the 
latter with the military administration of affairs 
in Scotland, were the first of either party who 
arrived in Scotland, but not until the end of 
:February, when the elections were about to 
commence. On their arrival at Edinhurgh 
they found the Duke of Gordon, who had 
hitherto refused to deliver up the castle, though 
tempted by the most alluring offers from the 
prince, about to capitulate, but they dissuaded 
him from this step, on the ground that the 
king's cause was not hopeless, anù that the 
retention of such an important fortress was of 
the utmost importance. 
The elections commenced. The inhabitants 
of the southern and western counties (for every 
Protestant, without distinction, was allowed to 
vote), alarmed for the extinction of their reli- 
gious liberties, and excited by the recollection 
of the wrongs they and their forefathers had 
suffered, gave their suffrages to the popular 
candidate, and the adherents of the king soon 
perceived that the chances were against him. 
Yet, when the convention met, a respectable 
minority seemed, notwithstanding, to be in 
favour of the king, but they hal1 neither the 
courage nor address to oppose the popular 
current. To overawe, as is supposed, the 
friends of the king, or to prevent the conven- 
tion from being overawed by the troops in the 
castle, the Duke of Hamilton and his friends, 
a few days before the meeting of the conven- 
tion, mtroduced a considerable number of 


armed men into Edinburgh, some of whom 
were concealed in cellars and houses, ready to 
act as occasion might require. The first trial 
of strength between the two parties took place 
on the election of a president. To the Duke 
of Hamilton the adherents of the king opposed 
the :l\farquis of Athole, who, in consequence of 
being slighted by the prince, had promised his 
support to the royal party; but the duke was 
elected by a considerable majority. This vote 
sealed the fate of the Tory party, and many 
who had hitherto wavered in their allegiance 
now openly abandoned the cause of James. 
The consequence was, that within a few days, 
the number of the adherents of the king was 
greatly reduced. 
The first act of the convention was to send 
the Earls of Tweeddale and Leven, with an 
order to the Duke of Gordon to deliver up the 
castle within twenty-four hours. The duke, 
overcome by the smooth and insinuating beha- 
viour of Tweeddale, reluctantly yielded, and 
promised to surrender the castle next morning 
at ten o'clock. "Nhen this answer was brought 
to the convention, Balcarra13 and Dundee were 
alarmed, and immediately despatched a confi- 
dential servant to the duke reminding him of 
his promise to hold out, and imploring him 
not to give way. The duke wavered, but on 
obtaining a writing which he required under 
the hands of these noblemen that the retention 
of the castle was absolutely necessary for the 
success of the king's affairs, and being visited 
the following morning by Lord Dundee, who 
impressed on him the importance of holding 
out, he resolved to break with the convention. 
To prepare matters in the north he despakhed 
thither the Earl of Dunfermline, his brother- 
in-law, to whom he granted a written commis- 
sion, authorising him to raise his friends and 
vassals in support of the king. 5 
In consequence of the refusal of the duke 
to deliver up the castle, he was, by order of 
the convention, summoned by the heralds at 
the gate of the castle to surrender, and a pro- 
clamation 'Was reael at the same time prohibit- 
ing all persons from having any communication 
with him, and promising a reward of six 
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months' pay to the Protestants in the garrison 
who should seize him and deliver him and the 
castle up to the convention. The duke ad- 
dressed the heralds from within the gate, and 
told them, that he kept the castle by commis- 
sion from their common master, and would 
defend it to the last extremity; and. after 
handing them some guineas, which he re- 
quested they would spend in drinking the 
king's health, and the healths of aU his loyal 
subjects, he facetiously advised them not to 
proclaim men traitors with the king's coats on 
their backs till they had turned them. Upon 
the departure of the heralds, the duke drew 
out the garrison and gave them their option, 
either to remain in the castle and share with 
him the dangers that awaited them, or to 
depart. Upwards of a third of the garrison 
took advantage of the permission to depart, 
and left the castle on that and the following 
day.6 
As the king's friends saw that any efforts 
they could make in the convention would be 
quite unavailing, they agreed at a private 
meeting which they held on the 17th of 
'March, to repair to Stirling and there hold a 
convention by themselves. This resolution 
was adopted agreeably to the wish of the king 
himself, who had sent a written authority, 
dated from Ireland, empowering the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, the Earl of Balcarras, 
and Viscount Dundee, to call a meeting of 
the estates at Stirling. Balcarras and Dundee 
received an assurance from the :Marquis of 
Athole, who, ever since the cold reception he 
had met with from ,,"'illiam, had been won- 
derfully loyal, that he would accompany them, 
and a similar promise was obtained from the 
Earl of Mar, governor of Stirling castle. 
Athole, however, began to waver, a circum- 
stance which deferred the departure of the 
king's friends. 
Here it may not be improper to notice a 
circumstance which probably had its weight in 
the deliberations preceding the departure of 
Dundee. On the morning of 16th March, 
just as Lord Dundee was on the point of going 
to the convention, he was waited upon by 
J ames Binnie, a dyer, who informed him that 
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he had overheard a conver::;ation the day beforf' 
among some persons of their intention of lllur- 
dering him and Sir George :Mackenzie, and 
Binnie offered, if a warrant were granted him, 
to apprehend them. Dundee immediately 
went to the convention and applied for protec- 
tion, but they refused to act in the matter, and 
passed to the order of the day. ,\Yhether this 
affair was the device of the ,\Yhig party, as has 
been supposed, to get quit of two individuals 
particularly obnoxious to them, there are no 
means of ascertaining; but when the circum- 
stances of the times, and the opinions then 
held by many of the people are considered, the 
design of assassinating them is far from im 
probable. 7 
But be this as it may, Dundee resolved to 
remain as short as possible in a place where 
he might be every moment exposed to the 
Jagger of the assassin; and, accordingly, he 
and his friends 'fixed on Monday the 18th of 
March for their departure for Stirling. vVith 
the exception of Dundee, they all assembled 
at the appointed place of rendezvous in the 
city at the hour which had been fixed; but as 
the Marquis of Athole, who had promised to 
accompany them and to protect them on their 
arrival at Stirling with a body of his vassals, 
wished them to postpone their departure till 
the following day; they consented to remain, 
and were in the act of dispersing and proceed- 
ing to the convention when Dundee made his 
appearance. Such an unexpected resolution 
greatly surprised him, but he told Balcarras, 
that whatever were the views of his friends, 
he wOlùd not remain another day in Edinburgh. 
Balcarras remonstrated with him, and repre- 
sented, that his departure would give the 
alarm to their enemies, who would not fail to 
take advantage of the discovery; but he re- 
plied, that as he had a select body of between 
forty and fifty troopers ready mounted and 
prepared to start, he would not remain any 
longer within the city, but would clear the 
walls with his party and wait without for such 
friends as might choose to join him. Dundee 
accordingly left the city at the head of his 
troopers, to go, aR he is said to have emphati- 
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cally replied to a friend who put the question 
to him, wherever the spirit of Montrose should 
direct. After passing the Nether Bow port, he 
turned to the left Jown Leith '\Y rnd, and after 
clearing the suburbs of the Calton, he faced to 
the west, and proceeded along the line of road 
known at the time by the name of the Lang- 
gate, and which now forms the splendid terrace 
of Princes' street. On arriving opposite the 
castle, Dundee ordered his men to halt, and 
alighting from his horse, he clambered up the 
steep precipice on the west side of that fortress, 
and from the bottom of the wall heM a con- 
ference with the Duke of Gordon, who stood 
in an adjoining postern gate immediately above. 
K 0 account has been preserved of the nature 
of the conversation which passed between 
these two devoted adherents of the king, but 
it is understood that the viscount entreated 
the duke to hold out the castle as long as he 
could, and that he would endeavour to raise 
the siege as soon as he had collected sufficient 
forces. 8 
The convention despatched a 
Iajor Bunting 
with a party of horse in pursuit, but although 
he ovprtook Dundee, he had not the courage 
to attack him, alarmed by a threat with which, 
it is said, Dundee menaced him, that he would 
send him (Bunting) back to the convention, in 
a pair of blankets, did he dare to molest him. 9 
Dundee crossed Stirling bridge the second day 


8 I t is to this interview that Sir "r altcr Scott 
alludes in his well-known and stirring ballad of 
" Bonnie Dunùee. .. 


-" The Gordon has asked of him wbither he goes? 
. Wherever shall guide me the soul of Montrose! 
Your grace in short space shall have tidings of me, 
Or t}Jat low lies the bonnet of Ronnie Dundee! 


· There's lands beyond Pentland, and hills beyond FortIl, 
If there's lords in the South-land, there's chiefs in the 
North, 
And wild dunnie-wassels three thousand times three, 
Will cry hoigh ! for tbe bonnet of Bonnie Dundee? 
· Away to tbe hills, to the woods, to the rocks- 
Ere I own an usurper I'll couch with the fox; 
So, tremble, false Whigs, though triumphant ye be, 
For ye 've not seen the last of my bonnet or me!' 
He waved his proud arm and the trumpet.
 were hlown, 
The kettle-drums clashed, and the horsemen rode on, 
Till by Ravelston craigs and on Clermi,,;ton-Iea 
Died away the wild war-note of Bonnie Dundee. 
-' Come fill up my cup. come fill up my can, 
("orne saddle my horses and call up my men, 
Fling all your gates open and let me go free, 
For it's up with the honnets of Bonnie Dundee "" 
II Life of Dundee. 


of his departure, and proceeded to his residence 
of Dudhope, near DlUlllee, to ruminate ove: 
the events which had just passed, and to 
concoct his plans, uncleI' the new and extra- 
ordinary circlUllstances in which he was placed, 
for the restoration of James. 


CHAPTER XX. 


March to July, 1689. 


BRITISH SOVEREIGN :-William III., 1688-1703. 


Viscount Dundee-Proceedings of the convention- 
Gpneral Hugh Mackay-Attempt to apprehend Dun- 
dpe, who retires to the north-Mackay follows Dun- 
dee-Dundee joined by Keppoch-.l\Iovements of 
the two commanders-Movements of Colonel Ram- 
say-Disaffection among Mackay's troops-Ruthven 
Castle surrenders to Dundee-Mackay retreats down 
Strathspey-Followed by Dundee-I{ctreat of DUll- 
dee, who di
bands his forces-
Iackay returns to 
I
dinburgh -Probabilities of success-Dundee soli- 
cits aid from Ireland-Preparations of :Mackay- 
Lord Murray a11l1 the Athole-men-Departure of 
Mackay to Perth-Dundee marches into Athole- 
Battle of Killiecrankie-Death and character or 
Dundee. 


BEFORE giving the details uf Dundee's insur- 
rection, the following short sketch will not Le 
out of place. John Graham, Viscount DUIl- 
dee, descended from the royal line of the 
Stuarts by the marriage of 1Yilliam, Lord 
Graham of Kincardine, his ancestor, with the 
Princess l\Iary, seconù daughter of King 
Robert III., was the eldest son of Sir ,\Yilliam 
Graham of Clayerhouse in Angus or Forfar- 
shire, and was born in 1643. J
esides a l'oyal 
descent, Viscount Dundee also claimed to be 
descended, through the family of 1\Iorphy in 
1\fearns, from the illustrious house of Montrose, 
and was also allied to the noble family of 
Xorthesk by his mother, Lady Jean Carnegy, 
who was fourth daughter of the first earl. 
Young Graham entered the university of St. 
Andrew's in the ;year 1 GGO, where, according 
to his partial biographer, he made "very 
considerable progress" in "Humanity and 
::\fathematics." He was chiefly remarkalJle for 
his enthusiastic predilection for Highland 
poetry and the established order of things. 
He left the university in 1670 and went to 
France, where he entered as a volunteer. He 
afterwards transferred his services to Holland, 
and received the commission of a cornet in 
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at Stirling, was immediately abandoned on 
the departure of Dundee from the capital. 
The 1\Iarquis of Athole, whom the adherents 
of the king had chosen for their leader, showed 
no disposition to follow Dundee, and the Earl 
of Mar, who to save his loyalty made a feint 
to escape by the only guarded way, was appre. 
hended, not unwillingly, as is supposed, by 
the sentinels, and brought back, but was re 
leased on giving his parole that he would not 
leave the city without the permission of the 
convention. The ambiguous conduct of thes(> 
two noblemen tended to cool the ardoUI 
of the few remaining adherents of the 
king, some of whom resolved to support 
the new order of things, whilst others, 
less pliant, absented themselves wholly 
from the convention. That assembly, 
after approving of the conduct of the 
English convention, in requesting the 
Prince of Orange (now declared King of 
England) to take upon him the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of that kingdom, 
acknowledged their obligations to him 
as the assertor of their liberties, and also 
entreated him to assume the manage- 
ment of the affairs of t;cotland. 
Popular as the steps were which the 
convention were about to take for settling 
the government of the nation, with the 
great body of the people, they were not 
insensible to the probability of a formid- 
able opposition being raised to their plans 
by a determined band of royalists in thE.' 
north, who, headed by such a warlike and 
experienced commander as Dundee,might 
involve the whole kingdom in a civil war. 
To prepare, therefore, against such anemer- 
John Graham, Viscount Dundee. gency, the convention before proceeding 
f,'rom Original Painting in posse,
ion of the Earl of Strathmore. to the important business for which it 
tunate Covenanters, on account of his sever- had assembled issued a proclamation, requiring 
ities, the unenviable appellation of" the bloodJT aU persons from sixteen to sixty, and capable of 
Clavers." The confidence which Charles had bearing arms, to put themselves in r('adiness 
bestowed on Captain Graham was continued by to take the field when called upon; they 
his successor James, who, after promoting him deprived aU militia officers suspected of attach- 
successively to the ranks of brigadier and ment to the king of their commissions, and 
major-general, raised him to the peerage under filled up the vacancies thus occasioned by 
the title of Viscount Dundee, on the 12th of others on whom they could rely. Sir Patrick 
November 1688, seven days after the invasion Hume, who lay under an attainder for the part 
of the Prince of Orange. he took in Argyle's rebellion, was appointed 
The idea of setting up a counter convention to the command of the horEe militia, and the 


one of the Prince of Orange's troops of guards. 
He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Seneffe, in 1674, by sa Villg the life of the 
prince, who had been dismounted, and carrying 
him off upon his own horse. Having been 
refused the commanù of one of the Scottish 
regiments in the employment of the States, he 
left the Dutch service and returned to Scotland 
in the year 1677, and was appointed by Charles 
II. captain of one of the regiments then raising 
in Scotland for the suppression of the 'Vhigs, 
in which service he acquired from the unfor- 
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:Earl of Leven was nominated to the command 
of a body of 800 men, raised for a guard to 
the city of Edinburgh. 
Backed by these, and by about 1100 men 
oi the Scotch brigade from Holland, which 
arrived at Leith from England, on the 25th of 
:!\Iarch, under General :Mackay, as major-general 
of all the forces in Scotland, 1 and by a force of 
200 dragoons which were also sent from Eng- 
land; the leaders of the convention proposed 
that a committee of eight lords, eight knights, 
and eight burgesses, should be appointed to 
prepare and report upon a plan of settling the 
government. 
The throne having been declared vacant, the 
con\Tention, on the motion of the Duke of 
Hamilton, appointed the committee to draw 
up an act for settling the crown of Scotland 
upon 'Villiam and Mary, and they were also 
instructed to prepare an instrument or declara- 
tion for preventing a recurrence of the griev- 
ances, of which the nation complained. The 
Earl of Argyle on the part of the lords, Sir 
.J ames 
lontgomery for the knights, and Sir 
John Dalrymple for the burghs, were there- 
upon despatched to London to offer the crown 
to ""'illiam and l\Iary, on the conditions stipu- 


1 General Hugh .Mackay, third son of Colonel Hugh 
:Mackay of Scowry, was born about 1640. Soon after 
the Restoration in 1660, he obtained an ensign's com- 
mission in the Hoyal Scots, now the Scots Greys, and 
accompanied it to France on that corps being lent by 
Charles II. to the French king. In 1669 he entered 
the Venetian service, in which he di:stinguished him- 
self. Leaving the service of that republic, he again 
went to France, where he obtained a captaincy in 
Douglas's regiment. After serving under Marshal 
Turenne, in the campaign in the Netherlands, in 1672, 
Captain Mackay offered his services to the Prince of 
Orange, who gave him the commission of Major in one 
üf the Scotch regiments, then serving in Holland. 
After reaching the rank of Colonel in the Dutch ser- 
vice, Mackay was invited to En({land by James II., 
from whom, on the 4th of June, 1685, be received the 
a}Jpointment of major-general, or commander in chief, 
of the forces in Scotland; and was admitted a member 
of the Scottish Privy Council, b)' virtue of a warrant 
from the king, dated the 18th of the same month. 
But disliking the arbitrary proceeùilll,'S of James, or 
preferring the service of his son-in-law, Mackay re- 
signed his commission in 1686, and returned to Hol- 
land. The prince raised him to the rank of 
[3jor- 
general, anù gave him the command of the British 
regiments, with which he iDvaded England. By a 
warrant signed by William and l\Iary, dated from 
Kensington, 4th January, 1689, Mackay was appointeù 
"Major-general of all forces whatever, within our 
ancient kingdom of Scotland. .. Mackay was raised to 
the rank of Lieutenant-g-eneral in 1690, and was killed 
at the battle rf Steinkirk, 3ù August, } 892. 


lated by the convention. The commissioner
 
were introduced to their majesties at '\Yhitehall, 
on the II th of 
Iay, and were of course well 
received, but on the coronation oath being pre- 
sented to them by the Earl of Argyle, 'Villiam, 
who was rather disposed to support episcopacy 
in Scotland, demurred to take it, as it appeared 
by a clause which it contained, importing that 
their majesties should root out heresy, and all 
enemies to the true worship of God, to lay him 
under an obligation to become a persecutor. 
This difficulty, which it is evident was well 
founded, was however got over by the com- 
missioners declaring that such was not the 
meaning or import of the oath. 
The convention having thus completed the 
object for which it was assembled, adjourned 
to the 21st of May, not however till it had 
passed an act at utter variance with those prin- 
ciples of constitutional liberty, which it pro- 
fessed to establish. By this act the Duke of 
Hamilton was vested with full power and 
authority to imprison any person he might 
suspect of disaffection to the new government, 
a violent and arbitrary measure certainly, whiclJ 
nothing hut the extraordinary circumstances of 
the times could justify. The Earl of Balcarras 
and Viscount Dundee were marked out as thE: 
first victims of this unconstitutional law. The 
latter had been already proclaimed an outlaw 
and a rebel by the convention, for absenting 
himself from its meetings, but he had hitherto 
made no movement, in consequence of instruc- 
tions from the king, desiring him not to take 
the field till a force of 5,000 foot, anù 300 
horse, which he promised to send him from 
Ireland, should land in Scotland. 
These instructions having come to the know- 
ledge of Hamilton, hastened his determination 
to arrest Balcarras and Dundee. Balcarras was 
seized at his country seat, carried to Edinburgh, 
and imprisoned in the common jail, from which 
he was afterwards transferred to the castle 
after its surrender; but Dundee, who had re- 
ceived notice of the approach of the party, re- 
tired from his house at Dudhope and took 
refuge in the mountains. 
The favourable reception which James had 
met with in Ireland, and the discovery which 
the adherents of , Villi am in Scotland had made 
(JÍ his intention to land an army in Scotland, 
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joined to the fact that the great body of the 
Highlanders, and almost the whole of the 
episcopal party in the north, were hostile to the 
recent change in the government, could not 
Ïail to excite alarm in the minds of the parti- 
zans of the new dynasty, The brilliant achieve- 
ments of l\Iontrose had shown how inadequate 
the peaceful inhabitants of the south, though 
impelled by the spirit of religious fanaticism, 
'were to contend with the brave and hardy 
mountaineers of the north; and as Dundee, as 
they were aware, was desirous of emulating his 
great predecessor, and was engaged in an active 
correspondence witll the Highland chiefs, they 
must necessarily have looked forward to a long 
and bloody, and perhaps a doubtftù contest. 
As Dundee possessed the confidence of the 
Highland clans,2 and as he looked chiefly to 
them for support in his attempt to restore the 
exiled monarch, Viscount Tarbat, one of the 
ablest politicians of the period, proposed a plan 


2 " To the regular trained officers, such an army as 
he commanded was as unstable and capricious as a 
giddy mob. If he did not study the peculiarities of 
thp, race, and of each individual clan, some untoward 
accident was ever occurring to vex his disciplinarian 
spirit, and make him suspect that the cause was 
ruined; and if he did not at once recognise and yield 
to the peculiarities as they occurred, a trifle might 
readily sacrifice the army or the cause,-for the High- 
land soldier's immediate cause was his leader or his 
clan. The succession to the crown of Britain, or the 
preservation of the constitution were distant and 
secondary ohjects, to be sacrificed without hcsitation 
to any question of pl'ecerlcnce or etiquette. "-Burton's 
Scotland from the Rcvol1dion, vol. i. pp. 101-103.- 
"If anything good was brought him (Dundee) to eat, he 
sent it to a faint or sick soldier. If a soldier was weary, 
he offered to carry his arms. He kept those who were 
with him from sinking under their fatigues, not so 
much by exhortation, as by preventing them from at- 
tending to their sufferings. For this reason he walked 
on foot with the men; now by the side of one clan, 
and anon bv that of another. He amused them with 
jokes. He -flattered them with his knowledge of their 
genealogies. He animated them by a recital of the, 
deeds of their ancestors, and of the verses of their 
hards. It wa<; one of his maxims, that no general 
should fight with an irregular army, unless he wa
 
acquainted with every man he commanded. Yet, with 
these habits of familiarity, the severity of his dis- 
cipline was dreadful. The only punis},mel1t he in- 
flicted was rleath. 'All other puniséllnents,' he said, 
'disgraced a gentleman, and a.il who were with him 
were of that rank; hut Hlat death was a relief from 
the consciousness of crime.' It is reported of him, 
that, having seen a youth fly in his first action, he 
pretended he had sent him to the rear on a messarre. 
Thc youth fled a second time. He brought him to the 
front of the army, and saying, 'That a gentleman's 
son ought not to fall by the hands of a common exe- 
cutioner,' shot him with his own pistol.' "-Dalrymple's 
.1lcrnoirs, part Ïi. p. 47. 
1. 


for detaching the chiefs from the cause of 
James, some of whom he averred were not so 
inimical to ,\Yilliam nor so attached to James, 
as was supposed; but who, jealous of the po\\er 
of Argyle, were justly apprehensive that if, as 
appearances indicated, that nobleman acquired 
an ascendency in the national councils, he 
would make use of his power to oppress them, 
and would obtain a revocation of the grants of 
certain lands which belonged to his family, and 
which had been forfeited in the reign of 
Charles II. Besides these reasons, there was 
another which was supposed to influence others 
in their determination to resh're the fallen 
dynasty, and thereby crush the riòing power of 
Argyle, viz. that they were greatly in arrears 
to him as their superior. Tarbat, therefore, 
suggested to General Mackay, that an attempt 
shotùd be made, in the first place to obtain 
the submission of these last by making them 
an offer to discharge Argyle's claims against 
their lands, which he computed would amount 
to Æ5,000 sterling, and that a separate offer 
should be made to the chief of the 1\Iacleans 
to make good a transaction which had been in 
part entered upon between him and the late 
earl for adjusting their differences. This plan 
was approved of by thf' English government, 
but the affair is said to have been marrerl by 
the app0intment of Campbell of Cawdor as 
negotiator, who was personally obnoxious to 
the chiefs. Mackay attempted to open a cor- 
respondence with Cameron of Lochiel on the 
subject, but could obtain no answer, and Mac- 
donell of Glengary, to whom he also made a 
communication, heartily despising the bribe, 
aù vised the general, in return, to imitate the 
wnduct of General Monk, by restoring James. 3 
Dundee crossed the Dee, and entered the 
Duke of Gordon's country, the inhabitants of 
which were friendly to the cause of James, and 
where he was joined by about 50 horse under 
the Earl of Dunfermline, who, as has been 
stated, was sent north by the Duke of Gordon 
to raise his vassals in support of his royal 
master. 'Vhilst Dundee was occupied in rais- 
ing forces in this district, J\Iack
y was de- 
spatchc,l from E,linburgh with a considerable 
body of troops in pursuit. Mackay appoiilted 


3 )[ackav's J'lemoirs. 

 y 
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the town of Dundee as the rendezvous for his 
troops, being the best station he could select 
for keeping the adjoining country, which was 
disaffected to the new government, in awe, and 
whence he could send parties to the north to 
watch the motions of Dundee. On arriving at 
Dundee, Mackay, leaving a part of his troops 
there under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Livingston, proceeded north with a body of 
about 500 men, consisting chiefly of dra- 
goons, in quest of the viscount. At Rrechin 
he received intelligence that Dundee, ignorant 
of course of Mackay's movements, was on his 
return to his seat of Glenogil vie in the braes 
of Angus, that he had already passed the 
Cairn-a-mount, and that he was expected to 
pass the night at Fettercairn, only a few miles 
north from Brechin. The viscount, however, 
having been apprized of Mackay's movements, 
recrossed the Dee. 
As soon as l\fackay was informed of this re- 
trograde movement, he resolved to pursue 
Dundee, and, if possible, to overtake him be- 
fore he should have time to collect any con- 
siderable body of forces. ,\Yith a small but 
select body of horse and foot, therefore, he 
crossed the Dee at Kincardine, in the expecta- 
tion of being joined in the course of his march 
by some country gentlemen who had given 
him assurances of support before leaving Edin- 
burgh. In this expectation, however, he was 
sadly disappointed, for, with the exception of 
the Master of Forbes, who met him after he 
had crossed the Dee, with a party of 40 
gentlemen of his name on horseback and a 
body of between 500 anò 600 men on foot, 
chiefly raw peasantry, not one of them showell 
any inclination to join him. The fact was, 
that, with few exceptions, the people resid- 
ing to the north of the Tay, were either in- 
ùifferent to the course of events, or were op- 
posed upon principle to any change in the 
hereditary succession to the crown, which 
many of them considered an infraction of the 
Divine law, and which they believed no mis- 
conduct on the part of the king could justify. 
No man knew these things 1Jetter than Dun- 
dee, who calclùated that by means of this fpel- 
ing he woulù soon be aMe to arouse the war- 
like north against the more peaceful south. 
But valuable as such a borly of auxiliaries as 


that brought by the l\Iaster of _Forbes may bo 
supposed to have been under these circum- 
stances, l\Iackay, who had been accustomed to 
the finest troops in Europe, considered that 
they would be of no service to him, as, accord- 
ing to his own account, they were " ill armed," 
and appeared" little like the work" for which 
they were intended. He therefore declined 
the services of the :Forbeses in the meantiml', 
and after thanking the master for having 
brought them together, he ordered him to dis- 
miss them to their homes, with instructions 
that they should re-assemhle whenever a neces- 
sity occurred for defending their 0\\ n country 
against the inroads of Dundee. 
Having received intelligence of Dundee'5 
route through Strathdon towards Strathbogic, 
Mackay continued his march in that direction 
through Aberdeenshire and Moray. On arriv- 
ing at Strath1)ogie, he was informed that 
Dundee had crossed the ISpey with about 
1;)0 horse without opposition, although Mac- 
kay had given particular instruction to the 
laird of Grant, while in Edinburgh, to oc- 
cupy all the fords of that river. :Mackay 
also learned, on the following day, by a letter 
sent to him l)y the magistrates of Elgin, which 
had been addressed to them by Dundee, that 
the viscount was at Inverness, that he had 
been there joined by l\Iacdonald of Kep- 
poch at the head of 1,000 Highlanders, and 
that he intended to make Elgin his head 
quarters preparatory to an attack upon l\fac- 
kayo The accession of the l\Iacdonalds was of 
immense importance to Dundee, and was as 
seasonable as unexpected. A deadly feud had 
for some time existed l)ctween Macdonald anò 
Mackintosh, arising out of certain claims by 
the former upon the lands of the latter; and to 
such a pitch of armed violence did Keppoch 
carry his pretensions, that James 11. felt him- 
self cnlled upon to interfere, by issuing a com- 
mission of fire and sword against him as a 
rpne1. Keppoch, taking advantage of the un- 
settled state of the government, renewe(l his 
claims against l\Iaekintosh; and haying lle- 
fpated the l\Iackintoshes in battle, he had ad- 
vanced to Inverness, the inhabitants of which 
had supported the l\Iackintoshes against him, 
an,l was threatcning to wreak his vwgeance 
upon them if theJ' did not purchase forbearal1l,;e 
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by paying him a large pecuniary nne. It was 
at this critical moment that Dundee arrived, 
who, anxious at once to secure the aid of Kep- 
poch and the friendshi}J of the citizens of 1n- 
\"erness, who had Olùy a few days before pro- 
claimed the Prince of Orange, interposed Le- 
I tween them and their exasperated foe, and 
: , ' satisfied the latter's supposed claims by collect- 
. 
: l ing the amount of his demands by subscription 
among the inhabitants. 4 
The news of the junction of the Keppoch 
Highlanders with Dundee, and of their inten- 
tion to march to the south, was exceedingly 
disooncerting to Mackay, who had advanced 
into a hostile country with a handful of troops 
quite incapable of resisting the powerful force 
now opposed to them, The obvious amI ap- 
parently most prudential course which pre- 
sented itself, was, on the approach of the 
enemy, to make a sure and as slow a retreat as 
possible, and to bring up the forces which he 
had left behind him; but :Mackay, rightly 
judging that a retrea.t, besiùes giving Dundee 
the command of a large tract of country favour- 
able to his views, lllight create an impression 
that his adversary was much stronger than he 
reall)' was, resolved not only to stand firm, 
but even to (TOSS the 
pey, and take possps- 
sion of l
lgin before Dundee should arrive 
there, Accordingly, after despatching a courier 
to bring up his reserves from Brechin without 
dela.y, he crossed the bpcy and advanced upon 
Elgin, with his dragoons at a hard trot, fol- 
lowed by 200 veteran foot; who were so 
desirous of coming to action that they kept up 
with the horse the whole way from the river 
to the town. From Elgin, Mackay despatched 
messengers to some of the principal ,\Yhig pro- 
prietors in Moray, Ross, and Sutherland, de- 
siring them to prepare themselves for joining 
him as soon as they should receive his orders. 
Mackay lay a few days at Elgin in expecta- 
tion of Dundee's advance; but as the latter did 
not appear, Mackay, who hacl just received a 
reinforcement of horse from Rrechin, left Elgin 
and took the road to Inverness. '\Vhen he 
reacheù Forres, he ascertained that Dundee 
had left Inverness, and had crossed the heights 
of Badenoch on his way to Athole. It is said 


-I Memoirs of Dundcc.-llurton's SC(Jtland from f!lt' 
Revolutwn, vol. i. p. 11
. 


that Dundee intended to have aùvanced upon 
Elgin, and to have engaged :Mackay, but he 
was counteracted in his design by the refusal 
of a party of Camerons, who were under Kep- 
poch, to march without the consent of their 
chief, their real motive apparently being that 
they were desirous of securing what booty they 
had taken. :Macka)- continued his march to 
Inverness, where he was joined by 500 of the 
Mackays, Grants, and Rosses. From Inver- 
ness, he despatched couriers 10 the adherents 
of the new governmcnt in the north to join 
him; and at the same time sent an express to 
Colonel Balfour at Edinburgh, to despatch 
Colonel Ramsay north with a select body of 
600 lUen to be drawn from the Dutch regiments. 
To effect as speedy a junction with him as 
possible, :\Tackay directed t11at namsay should 
march through Athole and Badenoch. These 
transactioJls, TIurton 5 thinks happened pro- 
bahly about the beginning of 
ray. 
Dundee, on the other hand, was no less busy 
in his preparations for the ensuing campaign. 
He never ceased to carryon an active corre- 
spondence with many of the Highland chief- 
tains whose confidence he possessed; and on 
his march through Badenoch he received the 
most gratifying assurances of support from the 
gentlemen of that country, with the exception 
of Mackintosh, who had taken offence at Dun- 
dee. Having fixed upon Lochabcr as the most 
central and convenient district for mustering 
his forces, Dundpe appointed the frienrls of 
King James to assemble there on the 18th of 
:May, and in the meantime he descended into 
Athole, with a bedy of 130 horse, where he 
met with a cordial recpption from Stewart of 
Ballechan, factor or steward to the Marquis of 
Athole, and from the other vassals of the 
marquis. '\Vhether Stewart and the other 
gentlemen of the district, in taldng this decided 
part, acted from a private understanding with 
their chief, who still remained at Edinburgh, 
where he had given in an equivocal adherence 
to the government, or whether they were yet 
ignorant of the course he meant to follow, are 
questions which, for want of information, do 
not admit of solution. The omission (In the 
part of the marquis to send instructions to 
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Stewart to raise a body of 400 Athole High- 
]anùers, to oppose the passage of Dundee 
through his bounds to the south, shotùd he 
attempt it, to which effect he had pledged 
himself to )Iackay, before the latter left E(lin- 
burgh for the north, raises a suspicion that the 
gentlemen of Athole acted agrceably to the 
understood wishes of their chief. 6 
Being informed that the lairds of Blair and 
Pollock were lying in Perth with a troop of 
horse, which they had raised for the service of 
the government, Dundee determined to sur- 
prise them, and accorùingly left Athole, and 
proceeded with celerity during the night to- 
'wards Perth, which he entered unawares early 
next morning, and seized both these gentlemen 
and two other officers in their beds, carrying 
them off prisoners, He also took away 30 
horses, and a sum of 9,000 merks of the puòlic 
revenue which he found in the office of the 
collector. Leaving Perth, DUllllpe ranged 
through Angus, augmenting his cavalry, and 
after an ineffectual atkmpt to surprise Lord 
Rollo, who was raising a troop of horse, he 
appeared before the town of Dundee, then 
guarded by two troops of Livingston's dragoons. 
Their commander, Ull\' illing to encounter Dun- 
dee, shut himself up in the town, and the vis- 
count, after spending two nights at Dudhope, 
his country scat, returned to the Highlands, to 
nleet his friends at the appointed place of 
rendezvous. 
During all this time, :Mackay remained at 
Inverness, waiting for the arrival of Ramsay's 
detachment from the south, which he had long 
and anxiously looked for, In conformity with 
::\Iaclmy's orders, Colonel Balfour immediately 
put the troops under Colonel Ramsay in readi- 
ness to march, but just as they were about to 
pass ar,ross the Frith of Forth, from Leith to 
Burntisland, an alarm was created by the ap- 
pearance of a large number of vessels at t1H' 
mouth of the l<-'rith, which were at once sup- 
poserl to be a Frcnch fleet with troops on 
boanl for the purpose of making a descent 
upon the coast in support of Dundee. AB the 


6" Lord Athole, Lorù Tarhet, awl Lord Bl'eadalbanc, 
men of great power in the North, were prevailed upon 
to give him no disturbance: The two first because 
they thought themselves neglected by the new govern- 
ment; the last to make himself necessar)- to it. "- 
Dalrymple's l1femoirs, Part ii. p, 45. 


seizure of the capital, it was naturally supposed, 
w'ütùd be the first ohject of the invaders, the 
embarkation of RamsaJ-'s detachment, which 
in such an evcnt would be necessary for its dc. 
fence, was countermanded; but in two or three 
days the fears of the government were dispelled., 
by having ascertainecl that the fleet in question 
consisted of anum bel' of Dutch herring vessels 
which were proceerling on their annual voyage 
to the fishing stations on the northern coast. 
This delay occasioned great em barraSSllll'nt to 
the operations of :Mackay, and almost pmverl 
fatal to him, as Dundee was thereby enabled 
to throw himself with a large force between 
:Mackay's and Ramsay's corps, and to threaten 
both with annihilation. 
In terms of his instructions, Ramsay, after 
rf'aching Perth, proceedeù through Athole, on 
his way to Invernes8. Though the Athole- 
men, many of whom he found armed, offered 
no opposition to his march, J-et as every thing 
around him assumed a warlike appearance, anrl 
as reports were continually brought to him 
that Dundre had placed himself between him 
and Mackay, with a very large force, he gTew 
alarmed, and so strong had his fears l)ecome 
when within a dozen of miles of Ruthven in 
Badenoch, that he resolved to return to Perth. 
He had previously ùespatched a letter to :Mac- 
kay, informing him of his advance, and ap- 
pointing a meeting at Huthven on a givcn 
day, but he neglectell to send another express 
acquainting Mackay of his design to return to 
Perth. The retreat of Ramsay was disorderly, 
ancl some of his men deserted. The Atholf'- 
llwn, who kept hovering about him, were de- 
sirous of attacking him, but tllf'Y were pre- 
vented, though with difficulty, l,y tlie gentle- 
men of the district. Mackay having rcceived 
TIamsay's despatch, was so anxious to form a 
speedy junction with the latter's detachment, 
that he left Inverness the following (Sunday) 
morning, taking with him only two ùays' pro- 
visions. ,\Yhen about half-way òetween In- 
verness and Ruthven, he received an express 
from the governor of the castle, informing him 
of Ramsay's retreat, and that Dundee acting 
on information conìainecl in an inh
rcepÌRd 
despatch of :ì\Iackay's, had entf'red TIadcnoch 
on Sunday morning, (tllP morning of Mac- 
kay's march from Invel'lless,) with an im- 
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mense force, and waR within a few miles of the 
castle. 
The first person who had met Dundee in 
Lochaber on the appointed day 'was Glengary, 
who had with him a body of between 200 and 
300 men. He was followed by :Macdonald of 
1Iorer, at the head of nearly 200 of Clan 
Hana!d's men, and by Appin and Glencoe, 
with about the same number. Dundee had 
been subsequently joined by Lochiel (now 60 
years of age), who had 600 men under him, 
and by Keppoch, at the head of 200; but Sir 
Alexander l\Iaclean, who had promised also to 
attend, failed to appear. 
The intelligence communicated by the com- 
mander of Ruthven castle was exceedingly 
perplexing to l\fackay, who must have felt 
keenly the disappointment of Ramsay's flight. 
I Ie saw himself with a handful of men sur- 
rounded by a warlike and hostile population, 
and within a short march of a powerful force, 
which he coulrl not singly resist-with few 
friends on whom he could place much reI i- 
[1.llce. He had, in the unfortunate situation 
in which he was placed, only a choice of 
evils before him. To have proceeded on his 
march with the view of cutting his way 
through the enemy, would have bepn, even if 
practicable, an imprudent and very dangerous 
step, and to have taken up a position in a 
clistrict where he would have been exposed to 
ne surrounded and cut off from his resources, 
would have bepn equally rash. He had, there- 
fore, no alternative which he could prudently 
adopt, but either to fall back upon Inverness, 
or retire down the vale of the Spey. He pre- 
ferred, the latter course; for, although such a 
movement would leave Inverness quite exposed 
to Dundee's army, that disadvantage would be 
more than counterbalanced by the protection 
which would be thereby afforded to the laird 
of Grant's lands, near the borders of which 
Dundee was now hovering, and by the obstruc- 
tion which the interposition of 1\Iac1my's troops 
wouM present to any attempt on the part of 
Dundee to recruit his army in the Duke of 
Gordon's country. Besides, by making Strath- 
spey the scene of his operations, Mackay 
expected to be able to keep up a communica- 
tion with the south through Angus and Aber- 
deenshire, and the adjoining parts of 1Ioray, 


which he could not maintain if he returned to 
Inverness. 
Accordingly, after despatching an express to 
Inverness, apprising the garrison of his inten- 
tions, and promising assistance, should Dundee 
venture to attack the town, :Mackay began a 
rapid march towards Strathspey, which he 
continued during the night, and did not halt 
till he had descended a considerable way down 
that vale. Dundee, who had closely pursued 
him, afraid of exposing his men to the attarks 
of Mackay's cavalry, did not follow him after 
he had gained the flatter part of the Strath, but 
kept aloof at the distance of some miles in a 
more elevated position where he encamped. 
K otwithstanding his inferiority in point of 
num bel's, the revolutionary general determined 
to endeavour to allure Dundee from his strong- 
hold by offering him battle, and having re- 
freshed his men, wearied by a long march of 
twenty-four hours, he advanced next morning 
to within a mile of Dundee's camp, amI, after 
reconnoitring the position of the enemy, made 
preparations for receiving them; but Dundee, 
secure from danger, by the nature of the ground 
he occupied, showed no disposition to engage. 
It is probable that, in acting thus passively, 
he was influenced by the conduct of the High- 
landers, who were averse to engage with 
cavalry, and some of whom (the Camerons, 
according to Mackay,) fled to the neighbouring 
hills on 'Mackay's approach. Seeing no hope 
of drawing the viscount out of his trenches, 
Mackay returned in the evening to his camp, 
which he removed the following day to Cohn- 
nakill, about six miles lower down the Rpey, 
where he considered himself more secure from 
any sudden surprise or attack, and where he 
was speedily joined by two troops of Living- 
ston's dragoons from Dundee. The ground 
occupied by Mackay was a spacious plain, 
bounded on the south by the Spey, which effec- 
tually protected his rear, whilst his front was 
covered by a wood and some marshes which 
skirted the plain on the north. The right of 
Mackay's position was protected by a small 
river with a rough and stony bottom. The 
general himself took up his quarters at Rel- 
castle, a summer-house in the neighbourhood 
belonging to the laird of Grant, whence he 
despatched ten or twelve of Grant's tenant!';, 
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selected hy Grant himself as the most intelli- 
gent and trustworthy, to watch anù bring him 
notice of Dundee's Ulotions. These scouts 
kept up a constant cOllllllunication with 
l\fa
ka'y, who received a report from one or 
other of them almost every alternate hour. 
In the meantime, he kept his whole army 
HIllIer arms, and to prevent surprise, small 
parties of horse and drngoons patrolled the 
neighbouring woods, and some foot were sta- 
t-ioned along the banks of the little l'iver 
on the right. nut these precautions would 
probably have been unavailing, if the govern- 
ment general had nut timeously been made 
acquainted witl) the fact, that there were 
enemies ill his camp who were watching an 
opportunity to betray him. 
For some time, a report ha(l been current 
that Livingston's regiment of dragoons was 
disaffected to the government; but as 
rackay 
coulù not trace the rumour to any authentic 
source, he disbelieved it, and to mark his con- 
fidence in its fidelity, he had ordered the 
two troops which were stationed at Dundee to 
juin him in the north. But. two days after 
t\\'o deserters from Dundee's camp informed 

Iackay that, with few exceptions, all the 
dragoon officers had entered into a conspiracy 
to betray him. They said that they had heard 
Dundee frequently assure the chiefs of the 
clans that he could depend upon the dragoons, 
anù heard him inform the chiefs, that till he 
saw a favourable opportunity for requiring the 
services of the dragoons, he would allow them 
to remain in the enemy's camp, where they 
Ulight be useful to him. The deserters like- 
wise informed .Mackay that they had not left 
Dundee's camp altogether of their own accord, 
. but partly at the instigatiån of the lairds of 
Blair and Pollock, who had been carried about 
by Dundee as prisoners ever since their capture 
at Perth, and who were anxious to prevent 
Mackay from engaging, under these circum- 
stances, with such a small party of troops as 
he then had. 
This information, thollgh calculated to shake 
the general's confidence in the fidelity of these 
dragoons, was too vague and unsatisfactory to 
be rtlied upon. Mackay appears at first to 
have had some doubts of the truth of the state- 
mcnt; but his unwillingness to believe the 


accusation gave place to an opposite impression 
when, after ordering the ùeserters to be con- 
fined in Belcastle, and threatening them with 
exemplar;r punishment shoulù it turn out that 
they were spies sent by Dundee, the:r expressed 
themselves. quite satisfied to abide the result 
of any investigation he might in&titute. 
Mackay, though now satisfied that there 
were traitors in his camp, took no steps to 
secure tllem, but continued to remain in his 
position waiting for the arrival of 13arclay's 
dragoons and Leslie's foot from Forfar anù 
Couper Angus. :Macka;r might have retreated 
down the river, but he was aùvised to remain 
at Colmnakill by Sir Thomas Livingston anù 
the laird of Grant; because by retaining his 
gr
mllll, his expected succours would be eVtry 
day drawing nearer to him, and eyery day 
thus spent would be lost to Dundee, who was 
prevented, by his presence, from comnumicat- 
ing with those places in the low country from 
which he expected reinforcements, particularly 
in horse, of which he stood in most need. 
Besides, by retiring, Mackay considered tl)at 
he might probably be forced to recross the 
Grampians before the two regiments could join 
him, in which case he would leave the whole 
of the north exposed to Dundee, ,,,,ho w01.Ùd 
probably avail himself of the opportunity to 
raise a force too formidable to be encountered. 
In the meantime, Dundee scnt a detachment 
of his army to lay siege to the old castle of 
Ruthven, in which :Mackay, on his arrival 
at Inverness, had placed a garrison. of about 
ßO of Grant's Highlanders, under the command 
of J olm _Forbes, brother to Culloden. The 
garrison being in want of provisions, capitu- 
!ateù on the condition that their liws sholùd 
be spared, and that they should be allowed to 
return to their homes on their parole. 'Vhile 
conducted through Dundee's camp, ,Forbes 
o bserved all the horses saddled, and his army 
preparing as if for an immediate march. In 
proceeding towards Colmnakill, he met, at the 
distance of about a mile from Dundee's lines, 
two men on horseback, one in a red, the other 
in a blue uniform. The latter immediately chal- 
lenged him with the usual parole, "Qui vive
" 
on which J!'orbes returning the." Vive Ie Roi 
Guilleaume," as indicative of his loyalty to the 
existing government, the man in red informed 
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him that they had becn despatched from :Mac- 
kay's camp to obtain intelligence of the enemy. 
Captain Forbes then cautioned the men of the 
risk they would run if they proceeded farther, 
out regardless cf his advice, they rode forward 
in the direction of Dtmdee's camp. Forbes 
having mentioned this occurrence to l\Iackay 
the same day, the latter immediately sus- 
}Jected that the officers of dragoons were in 
communication with Dundee, as he had 
gi ven no such order as the man clothed in 
red had pretended. He, thereupon, desired 
inquiry to be made if any dragoons had been 
sent out, and by whom; and as blue was the 
uniform of Livingston's men, he desired them 
to be instantly mustered to ascertain if any 
were absent; but the general had scarcply 
issued these instructions, when some of his 
scouts brought him intelligence that Dundee's 
army was moving down the Strath towards 
Colmnakill. This movement, combined with 
the information which had been communicated 
to him by Forbes, left no doubt of the treachery 
of the dragoons. 
Under these circumstances, )Iackay had no 
alternative but an immediate retreat. Calling, 
therefore, his commanding officers together, he 
ordered them to put their men under arms, and 
to form them upon the plain in marching 
order. He next addressed himself to the laird 
of Grant, and after expressing his r('gret at the 
step he was about to take, by which Grant's 
lands would be left for a short time exposed 
to the ravages of Dundee's army, he requested 
him to orùer his tenants to drive their cattle 
down the country out of the reach of the 
enemy, who would probably overlook them :in 
their anxiety to follow him in his retreat. 
Grant listened to this advice with becoming 
attention, but to show how little he regarded 
his own personal interest, as opposed to what he 
conceived his duty to his country, he observed, 
that though he might lose every thing by 
Dundee's invasion of his country, he w01.Ùd not 
take one step prejudicial to the government. 
In fixing the order of his retreat, Mackay 
adopted the plan he had been accustomed to 
follow, that he might not excite the jealousy 
of the dragoons, or make them suspect that 
he was distrustful of them. Accordingly, as 
was his usual practice, he divided the dragoons 


into two bodies, one of which, consisting of 
Major and Captain Balfour's companies, he 
placed in the rear, and the other four companies 
commanded by the disaffected officers he placed 
in the front, that he might overawe them by 
his own presence. Immediately before the 
two troops of dragoons which formed the rear- 
guard, Mackay placed 200 foot, chiefly grena- 
diers of the three Scoto-Dutch regiments, aIHI 
next to them the English horse, then scarcely 
70 men strong, and between those horse antI 
the four companies of dragoons which were 
led by Sir Thomas Livingston, he posted 200 
of Lord Reay's and Ualnagowan's Highlanders, 
having previously dismissed Grant's men, 
whom he had informed their chief he would 
leave behind to protect their own country from 
Dundee's stragglers. 
There were three ways by which :Mackay 
could retreat,-either towards Inverness, or 
through Strathdown and Glenlivet, a move- 
ment which would bring him near his expected 
reinforcements, or down Strathspey. Of these 
routes Mackay would have preferred the south- 
ern; but as the population of Strathdown and 
Glenlivet was Catholic, and of course hostile to 
him, and as the ground in those districts was 
unfayouraUe to the operations of cavalry in 
case of attack, he resolved to march down 
Strathspey. But as he was desirous to con- 
ceal his route from Dundee, he did not begin 
his march till nightfall, at which time Dundee 
was within three miles of his camp. In his 
course down Speyside he passed by the house 
of Grant of Ballindalloch, who was serving 
under Dundee, and arrived early the following 
morning at Balveny, where he halted to refresh 
his men and procure a supply of provisions. 
There he met Sir George Gordon of Edin- 
glassie, from whom he obtained some men to 
act as intelligencers. Some of these he de- 
spatched back in the direction he had come
 
to ascertain if Dundee still remained in the 
Strath; but apprehensive that Dundee would 
take a southerly course, by crossing the Strath, 
with the view of throwing himself between 
Mackay and his reinforcements, he sent oft 
others in that direction. These scouts soon 
returned with intelligence that Dundee was 
still in Strathspey. This information was 
satisfactory to Mackay, and relieved him from 
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a state of the most painful anxiety; but he 
was still greatly perplexed by the want of pro- 
visions, which, though hourly expected, had not 
.yet arrived. 
Desirous, however, to wait for supplies as 
long as consistent with safety, he again de- 
spatched some of Gordon's men in the direc- 
tion he supposed Dunùee would take, and at 
the same time sent a sergeant with a party of 
12 dragoons back by the course he had marched, 
to bring him notice of Dundee's motions. 
:l\fackay waited with the greatest impatience 
till about five o'clock in the evening for the 
return of the dragoons, without any signs of 
their appearance, a circumstance which alarmed 
him so much, that although a quantity of pro- 
visions and oats had just reached his camp, lIe 
would not allow time for baking bread or feed- 
ing the horses, but gave orders for an imme- 
diate march. Accordingly, the whole party 
moved off in the same order as before, and 
passed a small river about a mile above the 
place where they had been encamped; but 
they had scarcely advanced half a mile when 
Rir Thomas Livingston, who happened to be a 
little behind, observed the enemy on the other 
side of the river they had just passed, march- 
ing towards the forù by which :Mar kay's men 
had crossed. On being informed of this, Mac- 
kay, after orde1'Íng Lieutenant-colonel Living- 
ston, who was at the head of the vanguard, to 
continue at a pretty quick pace; galloped to 
the rear, and having despatched Sir Thomas 
Livingston to the front to lead the party, with 
instructious to keep up a constant pace, but 
without wearying the troops, he posted himself 
npon a rising ground with abo,:t 50 or 60 
horse and dragoons in view of Dundee's army, 
where he was joined by the ,Master of Forbes 
with about 50 horse. 
"\Yhen Dundee observed the party of dra- 
goons drawn up on the hillock he immediately 
halted, drew in his stragglers, and marshalled 
his men into battalions, keeping up the usual 
distinction of the clans. In the meantime 

rackay sent off his nephew, Major Mackay, 
to a hill which lay about a quarter of a mile 
to his left, from which he could obtain a nearer 
and more correct view of Dundee's force and 
his motions. The viscount's horse immedi- 
ately passed the river, and drew up along the 


bal1k to protect the passage of the foot, who 
in their turn also formed till the baggage was 
brought over. It was llOW after sunset, but 
the viscount continued to advance. Mackay, 
who ,,'as ne3.rly two miles behind his rear; 
thereupon began to ride off with his party, but 
he had not proceeded far when a cry of "halt 1" 
met his ears. On turning round he observed 
galloping after him, Major :ì\Iackay, who, 
having observed a party of horse which he 
supposed to belong to Dundee, moving along 
the face of a hill to the General's left, and 
which from the twilight appeared more nu- 
merous than it really was, had hastened to 
acquaint the General of the circumstance. It 
turned out, however, that this party which 
had occasioned such alarm was no other than 
the sergeant with the 12 dragoons of Li villg 
ston's regiment which had been sent out by 
JIackay in the morning to reconnoitre. It 
was afterwards ascertained that this sergeant 
was concerned in the plot, and that he was the 
same individual in blue, whom Captain Forbes 
had met with within a mile of Dundee's camp. 
This man pretended, however, that he had run 
great danger of capture; and that he had taken 
such a round-about way merely to avoi(l the 
enemy, though he and his party had been 
with Dundee the whole day, and had con- 
ducted him over the ground. which Mackay 
had passed on the preceding day. TIle 
government forces continued their march all 
night till they crossed the river of Bogie, 
where, from pure exhaustion, they halted at 
four o'clock in the morning. The General 
then ordered the provisions which had reached 
the camp previous to his retreat, to be distri- 
buted among his troops, and desired the horse- 
men to lead their horses into an adjoining 
corn-field and feed them. vYhen t110 men 
were refreshing themselves Mackay received 
the agreeable intelligence that Barclay and 
Leslie's regiments wOlùd join him that day, 
but "to play sure game," as he himself says, 
after allowing his men two hours' rest, he 
marched three miles further down towarùs his 
succours, and took up a position at the foot of 
Suy-hill upon the common road from the south 
to the north, by which he expected the two 
regiments would march. 
Having sent a pressing order to Barclay and 
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Leslie to hasten their march, :Mackay had the 
satisfaction of being joined by the former at 
twelve o'clock noon, and by the latter at six 
o'clock in the evening, after a long and fatiguing 
march. Resolyed that no time shOlùd be lost 
iu turning the chase upon Dundee before he 
should be aware of these reinforcements, Mac- 
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General H ugh Mackay of Scourie. 


kay put his army ill marching order, and ad- 
vanced towards him after ten o'clock at night. 
But his designs were made known to Dundee 
by two dragoons who had been despatched by 
their officers, These men, on the departure of 
Dundee, were discovered in a wood, and the 
general being satisfied that the sergeant before 
mentioned had had a conference with Dundee, 
and the two dragoons having confessed nearly 
as much themselves, he immediately put Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Livingston and the other sus- 
pected officers under arrest. He thereupon 
continued hiB march, and arrived at Balveny 
that night; and on the following day reached 
Colmnakill, which he had left only five days 
before. Here having received notice that a 
party of Dundee's men was on the other side 
of the adjoining river, he sent orders to Sir 
Thomas Livingston to cross with 200 dragoons 
I. 


,\ 
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and drive them away; but Sir Thomas havillg 
been previously informed that the laird of 
Grant was sorely pressed by the retiring forces 
of DundE;e, had anticipated the general's orders, 
and had advanced two miles beyond the river 
with a greater force, in pursuit of a body of 
Highlanders. These were, according to Bal- 
carras, Sir John l\Iaclean's men, who were 011 
their way to join Dundee, and who, alarmed at. 
the appearance of sHch a large number of dra- 
goons, threw away their plaids anù betook 
themselves to an adjoining hill, where they 
formed. They are stated by the last-mentioned 
author to have amounted only to 200 men, but 
Mackay, in his memoirs, 7 states the number at 
500. :Mackay observes, that but for the indis- 
cretion of Livingston's adjutant, who by riding 
a quarter of a mile in advance, gave the High 
landers timeous notice of the approach of the 
dragoons, not one of them would have escaped, 
but being thereby enabled to gain the top of 
the hill before the dragoons came up with 
them, they sustained a loss of on]y 80 or 100 
men. In this skirmish, a captain of Barclay's 
regiment and six dragoons were killed, and 
some wounded. 
Having been joined by Ramsay's detach- 
ment, which during the o'ccupancy of Strath- 
spey by the hostile arn1Íes, had, unknown to 
Mackay, penetrated through Athole and Baden- 
och and reached Inverness, Mackay continued 
to pursue Dundee into Badenoch; but as the 
latter retired into Lochaber, 'Mackay gave over 
the pursuit on learning that Dundee had dis- 
missed the greater part of his forces. :Mackay, 
t11ereupon, marched to Inverness with Living- 
ston's dragoons, Leslie's foot, and a party of 
Leven's and Hastings' regiments, and 200 
Highlanders, and sent Barclay's regiment to 
Strathbogie, and the three Dutch regiments to 
Elgin. From Inverness, :Mackay despatched 
an express to the Duke of Hamilton, urging 
upon him the necessity of placing "a formi- 
dable garrison" at Inverlochy, and small ones 
in other places in the north, without which he 
considered that it would be utterly impossible 
to subdue the Highlanders, who, on the ap- 
proach of an army, for which a fortnight's sub- 
sistence could not be found in their mountain- 


7 P. 38, of Bannatyne club edition. 
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ous regions, could easily retire to difficult 
passes and other places inaccessible to regular 
troops. He, therefore, requested that his grace 
and the parliament would consider the matter 
before the sea<;;on was farther spent, and pro- 
vide the necessary means for cRrrying such a 
design into effect against his arrival in the 
smith, whither he intended to proceed in a few 
days. 
On his way to the south, !lIackay despatched 
50 horse, as many of Barclay's dragoons, anù 
GO foot, to take possession of the house of 
.Braemar, into which he intended to place a 
garrison to keep the Braemar men in check, 
and to cover the county of Aberdeen; and he 
ordered the captain of dragoons, after putting 
20 of his men into the house, to march for- 
ward, without halting, before break of day, to 
the house of Inverey, about three miles farther 
off, for the purpose of seizing Inyerey ana some 
other gentlemen who had lately been with 
Dundee. But, fortunately for Inverey and his 
guests, the officer trifled off his time in Brae- 
mar house, refreshing his horses, till the dawn 
of the morning, and the approach of him and 
his party being perceived, Inverey and his 
friends escaped in their shirts to a neighbour- 
ing wood. Disappointed of their prey, the 
party retired to the house of Braemar, where, 
after setting their horses loose to graze, they 
laid themselves down to repose; but they wore 
soon wakened from their slumbers by some 
firing from a party on a rock above, which had 
so alarmed the horses that they were found 
galloping to and fro in the adjoining fields. 
As soon as the dragoons had caught their 
horses, which they had some difficulty in 
doing, they galloped down the country. The 
party on the rock was headed by Inverey, who 
had collected a number of his tenantry for the 
purpose of expelling the dragoons from his 
bounds, and who, on their retreat, set fire to 
Braemar house, which was consumed. 
The party of foot, which, having charge of a 
convoy of provisions and ammunition for the 
intended garrison, had not yet arrived, on 
hearing of the retreat of the dragoons, shut 
themselves up in a gentleman's house, to secure 
themselves from attack, and the commanding 
officer sent an express after :Mackay, who was 
then on his way to the south, acquainting him 


with the failure of the enterprise. On receiv
 
ing this intelligence, Mackay, although he had 
not a day's bread on hand, and was in great 
haste to reach Eùillburgh, "to put life in the 
design of In verlochy," turned off his course 
and crossed the hills towards Braemar, with 
his foot, after giving directions to Barclay's 
dragoons to march up Deeside. Finding Brae- 
mar house c1estroyerl, and the vaults of it in- 
capable of holding a garrison, Mackay, after 
burning Inverey's house and laying waste all 
his lalll1s, descended the river to Ab8rgeldie, 
where he left a detachment of 72 men as a 
check upon the Farquharsons. And haying 
placed the other troops which he had brought 
from the north in quarters 
arther down the 
Dee, he posted off to Edinburgh, where he 
arrived in the beginning of July, about a fort- 
night after the surrender of the castle of Edin- 
burgh, which capitulated on the 14th of June, 
after a siege of three months. 
On his arrival at Edinburgh, l\Iackay wal' 
exceedingly mortified to find that no steps 
whatever had been taken by the government for 
putting his design into execution, of erecting 
a fort at lnverlochy. As the season was now 
too far advanced to collect materials for such 
an erection, he proposed that a body of 1,500 
l,ioneers should be levied in the norther} I 
counties, each of whom should be obliged to 
carry a spade, shovel, or pickaxe, along with 
him, and that a month's provisions of meal, 
with horses to carry it, should be fumished, 
along with a force of 400 men. But this plan, 
the general himself confesses, "considering the 
inability, ignorance, and little forwardness of 
the government to furnish the necessary in- 
gredients for the advance of their service, was 
built upon a sandy foundation, and much like 
the building of castles in the air." 8 As an 
instance of the slowness and irresolution of 
government, Mackay mentions, that after his 
return from the north, they took three ,,"eeks 
to deliberate upon the mode of conveying a 
fortnight's provisions for 400 men; by which 
delay he says he lost the opportunity of pre- 
venting Dundee from occupJ"ing Athole, Baden 
och, and other parts of the southern Highlands. 
The return of 2\farkay to the capital, after a 


e JJ emm"rs, p. 46. 
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fruitless and exceedingly harassing series of 
marches and countermarches, seems to have 
abated the ardour of some of the supporters of 
the government, who, disappointed in their 
expectations, and displeased at the preference 
shown by the court to others they considered 
less deserving than themselves, had become 
either iudifferent about the result of the stmg- 
gle, or secretly wished for a restoration. That 
such an event might occur was indeed far from 
improbable. James was already in possession, 
with the exception of two cities, of all Ireland, 
anù \Y illiam was by no means popular in 
England. To give, therefore, a deC'ided and 
favourable turn to J ames'F; affairs in Scotland, 
nothing was wanting but to aid Dundee imme- 
diately with a few thousand men from Ireland; 
but although the necessity of such a step was 
urged by Dundee in his comnumications with 
the exiled monarch, the latter did not, unfor- 
tunately for himself, consider the matter in the 
same light. The expect..'ttion of such a rein- 
forcement, which they confidently looked for, 
had, however, its due effect upon the minds of 
the Highlanders, who gladly endured during 
the recent campaign all those painful priva- 
tions which necessarily attend an army scantily 
provided with the means of subsistence. No 
man was better fitted by nature than Dundee 
for command under such difficulties, and at 
the head of such troops. \Yhilst by his open- 
ness, frankness, and disinterestedness he ac- 
quired an aF;l'endency over the minds of the 
chiefs, he was equally successful by attending 
personally to their wants, by mixing frequently 
among them, and by sharing their privations 
and fatigues, in securing the obedience of the 
clans. But valuable and important as the 
services were of such a bold and devoted band, 
it was evident that without a sudden and 
powerful diversion from Ireland, or a consider- 
able rising in the lowlands, it would be impos- 
sible for Dundee, from the paucity of his forces, 
and the want of cavalry, to carry the war into 
the south with any possible chance of success. 
As the Irish reinforcements were daily ex- 
pected, Dundee enjoined the chiefs of the 
clans, who, with their men, had taken a tem- 
porary leave of absence on the departure of 
1\Iar'kay, to rejoin him as soon as possible, and 
from his head-quarters at l\Ioy, in Lochaber, 


he sent expresses to the other chiefs who had 
not yet joined him to hasten to the approach- 
ing muster. 9 
About the same time he despatched a letter 
to the Earl of Melfort, in which, after advert- 
ing to various circumstances, he advises him to 
send over from Ireland a boùy of 5,000 or 
6,000 men to Inverlochy, which he considered 
the safest landing-place that could be selected 
as being" far from the enemy," and whenco 
an easy entrance could be obtained for an army 
into :Moray, Angus, or Perthshire. On the 
return of the transports from Inverlochy, 
Dundee advised }\Ielfort to send over as many 
foot as he conveniently could to the point of 
Cantyre, on hearing of whose landing he would 


(I The following letter to Macleod of Macleod shows 
Dundee's notion of his prospects at this time :- 
., For the LAIRD of :MACLEOD. * 
.. )Ioy, Jun 23. 16P
. 
"SIR,-Glengaire gave me ane account of the sub- 
stance of a letter he receaved from yow: I shall only 
tell yow, that if you heasten not to land your men, I 
am of opinion yow will }lave litle occasion to do the 
king great service; for if he land in the west of Scot- 
land, yow will come too late, as I believe yow will 
thinck yourself hy the neW's I have to tell yow. The 
Prince of Orange hath wrcaten to the Scots councel1 
not to fatig his troops any more by fol1owing us in 
the hills, but to draw them together in a borly to the 
west; and, acrordingly, severall of the forces that 
were in Pearthshire and Angus, are ùrawn to Edinr., 
and some of Mackay's regruents are marcht tllat way 
from him. . . . . Some of the French fleet 
hath been seen amongst the islands, and hath taken 
the two Glasgow frigats. The king, being thus mas- 
ter by sea and land, hath nothing to do but bring 
over his army, which many people fancy is landed 
alraidy in the west. He will have little to oppose 
him there, anù will probably march towards Eng- 
land j so that we who are in the graitest readiness 
will have ado to join him. I have received by :Mr. 
Hay a commission of lieutenant-general, which mis- 
cairierl by Breidy. I have also receaveù a double 
of a letter miscairied by Breidy to me, and a new 
letter, dated the 18th of May; both which are so kind, 
that I am asham'd to tell. He counts for great 
services, which I am conscious to myself that I have 
hardly done my deutie. He promises not only to me, 
but to all that will joi
, such marks of favor, as after 
ages shall see what honour and advantage there is, in 
being loyan. He sayes, in express terms, that his 
favours shall vy with our loyalty. He hath, by the 
same letters, given full power of councell to such 
councellors here, as shall be joined in the king's 
service, and given us power, with the rest of his 
freends, to meet in a convention, by his authority, to 
counteract the mock convention at Edinr., whom he 
hath declaired traitours, and comanded all his loyall 
subjects to make warr against them j in obedience to 
which, I have called all the c1annes. Captain of 
* The original of this letter, which is addressed to John 
Macleod of :l\1acIeod, is in possession of the present Laud 01 
'Macleod, llis descendant. 
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advance as far as the neck of Tarbert to meet 
them, and that on the junction taking place, 
Dundee would march" to raise the cOlmtry," 
and afterwards proceed to the passes of the 
Forth to meet the king, who, it was supposed, 
would follow the expedition. To deceive :ßIac- 
kay and the Scottish council, and to induce 
them to withdraw their forces from the north, 
and thus leave him at greater liberty to or- 
ganize it, Dundee industriously circulated a 
report that the forces from Ireland would land 
altogether in some quarter south of the Clyde. 
To give an appearance of certainty to the 
rum our, he wrote a letter to Lady .Errol, a 
warm supporter of James's interest, acquainting 
her of the expected landing in the west, and 
to prevent suspicion of any 'ruse being intended, 
he inclosed some proclamations, which, it is 
presumed, he intended to issue when the Irisl) 
arrived. As wished and anticipated, this 
despatch was intercepted and sent to Edin- 
burgh. The device appears to have in part 
Glenrannald * is near us these severall days; the laird 
of Harot is there with his men. I am persuaded Sir 
Donald::: is there by this. 1.1 'Clean * lands in Morven 
to-morrow certainly. Apen,1/ Glenco, *;0: Lochell, tt 
Glengaire, H Keppoch, ** are all raidy. Sir Alex- 
ander 1111 anù Largo ;0:'1-'1; have been here with there 
men all this while with me, so that I hope we will go 
out of Lochaber about thre thousand. Yow may 
judge what we will gett in Strathharig, Badenock, 
Athol, Marr, and the duke of Gordon's lands, besides 
the loyall shires of Bamf, Aberdeen, :Merns, Angus, 
Perth, and Stirling. I hope we will be masters of 
the north, as the king's army will be of the south. I 
had almost forgot to tell you of my Lord Broadal- 
ban, ttt who I suppose will DOW come to the feelds. 
Dumbeth, with two hundred hors and eight hundred 
foot, are said to be endeavouring to join us. :My L. 
SeaforthHt will be in a few dayes from Irland to rais 
his men for the king's service. Now, I have layd the 
whole business before yow, yow will easily know what 
is fitt for yow to do. All I shall say further is, to 
repeat and renew the desyre of my former letter, and 
assure yow that I am, 
" Sir 


H Your most humble servant, 


" DUXDIE. 
.. Yow will recea ve the king':) letter to yow." 


.. Allan Macdonald, captain of Clanr:mald, then under age. 
Ronalù Macdonald of Bellbecu1a, his tutor, attendeù him. 
t R. Macneil of Barra. 
: Sir Donald Macdonald of Slate. 

 Sir John Maclean of Dowart and Morven. 
II Stewart of Appin. 
** Alexander Macùonald, or MacIan of Glencoe. 
tt Sir Ewen Cameron of Locheil. 
:: Alexander Macdonell, younger of Glengary. 
\i9 Dundee" used to ('all him ColI of the Cowes, because he 
foUII,Ù. them out when they were driven to the hiHs out of the 
way."-Deposition 0/ Lieuunant Colt in appendix to acts of par- 
liament, 1\)90. 
1111 Sir Alexander Maclean of Otter. 
*** Alexander Macdonald of J",argo. 
ttt John, first Earl of Breadalbane. 
::1 Kenneth, fourth Earl of Seaforth. 


succeeded, as Dundee informs .l\Ielfurt, that 
the government forces were afterwards with- 
drawn from CantJre. 1 
\Yhilst Dundee was thus maturing his plans, 
preparatory to another campaign, Mackay was 
urging the privy council to supply him with a 
sufficient force, for carrying into effect his 


1 "For the EARL of MELFOItT. *' 
" Moy IN LOCHABER, June 2;, 168P. 
After exculpating himself from a clJarge made 
against him by the Earl, of his name having been 
, made use of for carrying on designs against the Earl,' 
Dundee thus proceeds :- 
" When we first came out I had bnt fifty pounds of 
powder; more I could not get, all the great towns 
and seaports were in rebellion, and had seized the 
powder, and would sell none. But I had one advan- 
tage, the Highlanders wiJl not fire above once, aud 
then take to the broadsword . .. The advocatet 
is gone to England, a very honest man, fiI111 beyond 
belief; and Athol is gone too, who did not know what 
to do. Earl Hume, who is velY frank, is taken 
prisoner to Edinburgh, but he will be let out on secu- 
rity. Earl Breadalbin keeps close in a strong house; 
he has and pretends the gout. Earl Errol stays at 
home; so does Aberdeen. Earl Marshall is at Edin- 
burgh, but does not meddle. Earl Lauderdale is 
right, and at home. 'fhe Bishops, I know not where 
they are. They are now the kirk invisible. I will 
be forced to open the letter, and send copies attested 
to them, and keep the original, till I can find out onr 
primate. 'fhe poor ministers are sorely oppressed 
over all. They generally stand right. Duke Queens- 
herry was present at the cross, when their new mock 
King was proclaimed, and I hear, voted for him, 
though not for the throne vacant. His brother the 
Lieutenant General, some say is made an Earl. He 
has come down to Edinburgh, anù is gone up again. 
He is the old man, and has abused me stranaely, for 
h
 s':ore to 11.1e to make amends. Tal'hat is 0 a great 
villam. BesIdes what he has done at Edinburgh, he 
has. en
eavoured .to seduce I.ochiel, by offers of money, 
wInch 18 under hIs hand. He is now gone up to secure 
his faction, which is melting, the two Dalrymples and 
others against Skelmarly,::: })olwart, Card ross, Ross 

md. 
thers now joined with that worthy prince, Duk
 
Hanlllton. M. Douglas is now a great knave, as well 
as beast; as .is. G
ellcairne, Morton, and Eglinton, 
and even Cassllhs IS gone astray, misled by Gibby. 
 
Panmure keeps right, and at home, so does 
trath- 
more, Southesk, anù Kinnaird. Old Airly is at Edin- 
hurgh under caution, so is Balcarras and Dunmore. 
::-;tOl'mont is declared fugitive for not appearing. All 
these will break out,. and many more, wIlen the King 
lands, or any from 111m. Most of the gentry on this 
side the Forth, 
nd many on the other, will do so too. 
But they suffer mightily in the mean time; and will 
be forced to submit, if there be not relief sent very 
soon. The Duke of Gordon, they say, wanted nothina 
for holding out but hopes of relief. Earl of Dunferm
 
ling stays constantly with me, and so does Lord DUlJ- 
kell, Pitcur, and many other gentlemen, who really 
deserve well, for they suffer great hardships. When 
the troops land there must be blank commissions sent 
for horse and foot, for them and others that will join. .. 


* This Ißtter was printed bf Macpherson from the Nairne 
}I'\l'ers. 
t Sir George Mackenzie. t Sir James )Iontgomerv. 

 Dr. Gilbert Burnet. the historian, - 
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favourite plan of erecting a strong fGrtifica- 
tion at Inverlochy. This leads to the sup- 
po::;ition that "the General," a term by which 
Mackay distinguishes himself in his memoirs, 
had not taken the bait which had lJPen pre- 
pared for him by his artful rival, for it is im- 
probable, had l\Iackay believed the story in- 
vented by Dundee, that he would have insisted 
on carrying such a large force as 4,000 men, 
the number he required, into LochalJer, so 
very remote from the scene of the threatened 
invasion. 
Having collected his forces, :\Iackay made 
the necessary preparations for his departure, 
but he was detained nearly a fortnight in 
Edinburgh, beyond the time he had fixed for 
his march, by the delays of the government, in 
furnishing meal for his troops, and horses for 
transporting it. In the meantime he was in- 
formed by Lord :Murray, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Athole, that Stewart of Ballochin, 
his father's chamberlain, and other gentlemen 
of the county of Angus, had taken possession 
of the castle of Blair Athole, belonging to 
the l\Iarquis, and were fortifying it for behoof 
of King James. LOl'd :Murray offered to go 
immediately to Athole, and do everything 
in his power to obtain possession of the castle 
of Blair, before Dundee should arrive. As 
Lord :Murray's wife was known to be very 
zealous for the presbyterian interest, aml as his 
lordship and the l\Iarquis his father, who was 
secretly hostile to the government, were at 
variance, ':\Iacka.y ga\'e a ready assent to the 
proposal, and pressed his lordship eagerly to 
depart for Athole without loss of time, inform- 
ing him that all he required from him, was to 
prevent the Athole-men from joining Dunrlee. 2 
Lord l\IUlTay accordingly proceeded to 
Athole, where he arrived about the heginning 
of July, and lost no time in summoning his 
father's vassals to n1f>et him. About 1,200 of 
them assembled, but no entreaties could induce 
them to declare in favour of the government, 
nor COlùd a distinct pledge be obtained from 
them to ohserve a neutrality during the im- 
pending contest. His lordship was equally 
unsuccessful in an application which he made 
to Stewart of Ballodlin, for delivery ('f Blair 
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castle; 
tewart tening him that he heM the 
castle for behoof of King James, by order of 
his lieutenant-general. The failure of Lord 
:Murray's mission couIa certainly occasion no 
disappointment, as it was not to be imagined 
that a body of men who had all along been 
distinguished for their attachment to the ex- 
iled family, were, at the call of a young 
man, who by marriage, and the disagreement 
with his father, may be supposed to have 
made himself obnoxious to the men of Athole, 
all at once to abandon long-cherished ideas and 
to arm in support of a cause in which they felt 
no interest. 
About the period of Lord :Murray's arrival 
in Athole, intelligence was brought to Dundee 
that a body of 500 Irish troops, under an 
officer of the name of Cannon, had reached 
:J\!lÙI. The viscount immediately proceeded to 
Inverlochy to give orders respecting their land- 
ing, but, although they all reached the main- 
land in perfect safety, the ships which carried 
their provisions being unnecessarily detained 
at Mull, were all captured by some English 
frigates which were cruizing amongst the west- 
ern islands. The loss of their stores was a 
serious evil; and it embittered the disappoint- 
ment felt by Dundee and the chiefs, to find 
that instead of an efficient force of 5,000 or 
6,000 men, as they had been led to expect, not 
more than a tenth part had been sent, ami 
even this paltry force was neither properly 
disciplined, nor sufficiently armed; so that, 
according to Balcanas, their arrival did "more 
harm than good." Such also was the opinion 
of Mackay at the time, as exprf'ssed in a letter 
to Lord Melville. 3 
Having given the necessary orders for bring- 
ing up the Irish troops, Dundee returned to 
Strowan, where he had fixed his head quarters. 
Here he received a letter which had arrived 
during his absence at Inverloehy, from Lord 
Strathnaver, eldest son of the Earl of Suther- 
land, couched in very friendly terms, and. ad- 
vising him to follow the example of the Duke 
of Gordon, as the course he was following, if 
persisted in, would lead inevitably to his ruin. 
But Dundee was not the man who wúuld allow 
his personal interest to interfere with tlH' 


I 3 
o. 14 of A ppenrlix to l\Iaekay's JfclIwÙ's, p. 245. 
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allegiance which he considered he oweù to his 
exiled sovereign, and while in his answer he 
expressed a deep sense of the obligation he lay 
under to his lordship for his ad \rice and offers 
of service, which he imputed to his lordship's 
"sincere goodness and concern" for him and 
his family, he assured him that he (Dundee) 
had no less concern for l1Ïm, and that he had 
been even thinking of making a proposal to 
him, but delayed doing so till his lordship 
should see things in a clearer point of view. 
At Strowan, Dundee was made acquainted 
by Btewart of Ballochin, with Lord Murray's 
proceedings, and with a demand made by his 
lordship for possession of Blair castle, a de- 
mand to which Rallochin had givcn the most 
decided refusal. The possession of this place 
was of vast importance to Dundee, as it com- 
manded the entrance into the southern High- 
lands, and lay in the line of :Mackay's intended 
route to Inverlochy, To rcward his fidelity, 
and to counteract Lord :Murräy's influence in 
Athole, Dundee sent a commission to Ballochin, 
appointing him colonel of the Atholc-men. 
The appointment, however, woulù probably 
have been conferred on Lord l\Iurray, to whom 
Dundee had, on the 19th of July, two days 
before the date of Ballochin's commission, de- 
spatched a letter, stating the happiness which 
he felt on hearing that his lordship had ap- 
pointed a rendezvous of the Athole-men at 
Blair, and expressing a hope that he would 
join the viscount with his men; but, instead 
of answering this letter, his lordship sent it to 
Lorù :Melville, the sccretary of state for Scot- 
land. Ruch also was the fate of othcr letters, 
which Dundee sent to Lord :
\111rrar. Along 
with the last, which was written on the 25th 
of Jtùy, Dundee despatch cd Major Graham 
and Captain Ramsay for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a personal interview with Lord Murray; 
but he declined to see them, or to give any 
answer to Dundee's communication. It ap- 
pears that up to this time the Athole-men, who 
had, at the call of the son of their chief, as- 
sembled to the number of about 1,200, were 
ignorant of Lord Murray's intentions; but 
when he refused to receive Dundee's officers, 
thcy at once began to suspect his designs, antI 
demanded with one voice an immediate ex- 
planation. intimating at the same time. that if 


1- 


he would join Dundee they 'would follow him 
to a man; but if on the contrary he refused, 
they would all leave him. His lorrlship re- 
monstrated with them, and even threatened 
them with his vengeance if th8Y abandoned 
him; but rcgardless of his threats, they left 
him to join Dundee, having previously filled 
their bonnets with water from the rivulet of 
Banovy, in the neighbourhood of Blair castle, 
and pledged thc1lJseh'es to King James by 
drinking his health." 
In the meantime the government general 
was busily engaged at Edinburgh, making the 
necessary preparations for his march. He ap- 
pointed l1Ïs troops to rendezvous at Perth, allli 
after completing his arrangements at Edin- 
burgh, he went to Stirling to inspect the castle, 
so as to make himsclf acquainted with its 
means of defence. In a letter!> datcd 24th 
<J uly, written to Lord :Melville on his arrival 
at Stirling, l\Iackay alludes to the distracted 
state of the government in Scotland, and the 
difficulty he would experience in executing the 
commission which the king had given him, to 
keep the kingdom peaceable, in consequence of 
the divisions which existed even between the 
adhercnts of the government. The removal 
from office of Stair the president of the court 
of session, and his son, who had rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the ultra whig party, 
hy their attempts to stretch the royal preroga- 
tiye too far, appears to have been considered by 
that party of more importance than keeping 
Dundee in check. So high did the spirit 
of party run, that the Earl of Annandale and 
Lord Ross, who had just been appointed 
colonels of two newly raised regiments of 
horse, refused to accompany their regiments, 
and offered to resign thcir commissions rather 
than quit the parliament. This state of matters 
was highly favourable to James's interests in 
Scotland, and if l\Ielfort had followed Dundee's 
advice, by sending over a large force from Ire- 
land, the cause of his royal master might have 
triumphed, but with that fatality which at- 
tended the unfortunate monarch in all his 
undertakings, he allowed to slip away the 
golden opportunity which was here offered 
him, of recovering his crown. 
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From Stirling l\Iackay proceeded to Perth, 
after ordering the troops of horse and dragoons 
of the expedition to follow him. On arriving 
at Pe
th, a letter was shown him from Lord 
:Murray, from which he learnpd, that Dundee, 
who had been solicited by Stewart of Ballochin 
to hasten into Athole, was already marching 
through Badenoch, and so anxious was he to 
anticipate Mackay's arrival in Athole, that he 
had left behind him several chiefs and their 
men, whose junction he daily expected, Lord 
Murray added, that if Mackay did not hasten 
his march so as to reach Athole before Dun- 
dee, he would not undertake to prevent his 
men from joining the viscount. As Mac- 
kay informs us, that before leaving Edinburgh 
he had begun "alreaòy to have very ill 
thoughts of the expedition in gross," and as 
on reaching Stirling, the idea that he would 
be straitened for proyisions haunted his mind, 
this information was assuredly by no means 
calclùated to relieve these feal'f'ul apprehen- 
sions. He had gone too far, however, to retrace 
his steps with }lOnour, and although four troops 
of dragoons and two of horse had not yet 
joined him, he resolved, for reasons that to 
him, in the position in which he was then 
placed, seemed most forcible, to proceed imme- 
diately on his march to Athole. 
The last and perhaps most important reason 
given by himself for this step, is that, as the 
possession, by 
rackay, of the castle of Rlair, 
was in his opinion the only means of keeping 
in awe the Athole-men, (who, from their num- 
bers and strict attachment to the house of Stew- 
art, were more to be dreaded than any other 
body of Highlanders,) and preventing them 
from joining Dundee, he had no alternative 
hut to allow Dundee to roam lillcontrolled 
through the disaffected district of Athole, 
gathering strength at every step, or to attempt 
to gain the important fortress of Blair. 
Such were the grounds, as stated l)y 1Iackay 
in his own exculpation, which made him 
resolve upon marching into Athole, and which, 
he observes, "more capable commanders might 
readily be deceived in." Those who make 
the unfortunate result of this movement the 
rule of their judgment, will be apt to condemn 
:Mackay's conduct on this occasion as rash and 
injudicious, but when his own reasons are 


duly weighed, it is difficult to see how he 
could have acted otherwise than he did. 
There can be no doubt, that had he been as 
successful at Killiecrankie as he was unfor- 
tunate, he would have been applauded for the 
exercise of a sound discretion, and regarded as 
a tactician of the highest order. 
On the 26th of July, :Mackay left Perth at thll 
heall of an army of 4,500 men. Of this force, 
notwithstanding that the four troops of dra- 
goons and two of horse already alluded to, had 
not yet arrived, a fair proportion consisted of 
cavalry. At night Mackay encamped opposite 
to Dunkeld, and here, at midnight, he received 
an express from Lord l\Iurray announcing the 
alarming intelligence, that Dundee had entered 
.\thole, in consequence of which event he 
informed him that he had retreated from 
befol'e the castle of Blair, which he had for 
some time partially blockaded; and that al- 
though he had left the narrow and difficult 
pass of Killiecrankie between him and Dundee, 
he had posted a guard at the further extremity 
to secure a free passage to Mackay's troops 
through the pass .which he supposed Dundee 
had already reached. l\Iackay seems to have 
doubted the latter part of this statement, antI 
his suspicions were in some degTee confirm eel 
by the fact, that Lieutenant-colonel Lauder, 
whom he despatched with a party immediately 
on receipt of Murray's letter, to secure the 
entrance into the pass from the vale of Blair, 
did not see a single man on his arrival there. 
Discouraging as this intelligence was, Mac. 
kay still determined to persevere in his march, 
and haying despatched orders to Perth to 
hasten the arrival of the six truops of cavalry 
he had left behind, he put his army in motion 
next morning, July 27th, at day-break, and 
proceeded in the direction of the pass, the 
entrance to which he reached at ten o'clock in 
the morning. Here he halted, and allowed 
his men two hours to rest and refresh them 
selves before they entered upon the bold and 
hazardous enterprise of plunging themselves 
into a frightful chasm, out of which they' 
might possibly never return. To support 
Lauder in case of attack, the general, on halt- 
ing, despatched through the pass a body of 

OO men under the command of the Lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the Earl of Leven's regiIllent
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whom he instructed to send him any intelli- 
gence he could obtain of Dundee's motions. 
A short way below the pass :Mackay fell in 
with Lord :Murray, who informed him, that 
with the exception of 200 or 300 men, who 
still remained with him, the whole had gone 
to the hills to secure their cattle, an answer 
which :Mackay, with the open and unsuspect- 
ing generosity of a soldier, considered satis- 
factory, and made him, as he observes, "not 
so apt to judge so ill of :Murray as others did," 
Having received a notice from Lauder that 
the pass was clear, and that there was no 
appearance of Dundee, :Mackay put his army 
again in motion, and entered the fatal pass. 
Hastings's regiment (now the 13th), and Annan- 
dale's horse were placed behind to protect the 
baggage, from an apprehension that Dundee's 
Highlanders might make a detour round the 
hill to attack it, or that the country people 
might attempt to plunder it if not so guarded. 
The idea that no opposition would be offered 
to their passage through this tenific defile, 
which seemed to forbid approach, and to warn 
the unhappy soldier of the dangers which 
awaited him should he precipitate himself into 
its recesses, may have afforded some consolation 
to the feelings of :Mackay's troops as they 
cntered this den of desolation; but when they 
found themselves fairly within its gorge, their 
imaginations must have been appalled as they 
gazed, at every successive step, on the wild 
and terrific objects which encompassed them 
on every side. They however proceeded, at 
the command of their general, on their devious 
course, and finally cleared it, with the loss of 
only a single horseman, who, according to an 
Athole tradition, was shot by an intrepid 
adventurer, named Ian Ban Beg 
1acRan, who 
had posted himself on a hill, from which he 
fired across the rivulet of the Garry and 
brought down his victim. A well, called in 
Gælic, Fuæran u trllpar,-Anglicé, the" Horse- 
man's well,"--is shown as the place where the 
horseman fell. 
As soon as the five battalions and the troop 
of horse which preceded the baggage had de- 
bouched from the further extremity of the pass, 
they halted, by command of the general, upon 
a corn field, along the side of the river to await 
the arrival of the baggage, and of Hastings's re- 
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giment and the other troop of horse. Mackay 
then ordered Lieutenant-colonel Laudor to ad- 
vance with his 200 fusileers and a troop of 
horse in the direction he supposed Dundee 
might be expected to appear. Lauder had not 
advanced far when he discovered some partif's 
of Dundee's forces between him and IHair. 
Being immediately apprised of this hy Lauder, 
:Mackay, after giving orders to Colonel Balfour 
to supply the troops with ammunition, and to 
put them under arms without delay, galloped 
off to the ground, from which Lauder had 
espied the enemy, to observe their motions be- 
fore making choice of the field of battle. On 
arriving at the advanced post, ::Mackay onservf'd 
several small parties of troops, scarcely a mile 
distant, marching slowly along tlle foot of a 
hill in the direction of Blair, and advancing 
towards him. 
Iackay, thereupon, sent orders 
to Balfour to advance immediately up to him 
with the foot. TIut these orders were no sooner 
despatched than he obscITed some bodies of 
Dundee's forces marching down a high hill 
within a quarter of a mile from the place" here 
he stood, in consequence of which movement, 
he immediately galloped back to his men to 
countermand the order he had just issued, anrl 
to put his army in order of battle. 5 
Dundee, who had been duly advertised of 
Macka.y's motions, had descended from the 
higher district of Badenoch into Athole on the 
previous day, with a force of ahout 2,500 men, 
of whom about one-fifth part consisted of the 
Irish, which had lately landed at Inverlochy 
under Brigadier Cannon, Some of the clans 
which were expected had not ;yet joined, as the 
day appointed for the general rendezvous had 
not then anived; but as Dundee considered it 
of paramount importance to prevent :Mackay 
from establishing himself in Athole, he did not 
hesitate to meet the latter, whose force num- 
bered about 4,000. i. 
On his an-ivaI at the castle of Blair, in- 
telligence was brought Dundee that .Mackay 
had reached the pass of Killiecrankie, which 


:; :\Iackay's JIcmoirs, p. 51. 
6 .. .Mackay's force was certainly not douùle that of 
his adversary; but had it borne a far greater propor- 
tion, the trained warriors and command of the ground, 
when in the hands of one well fitted to use them, were 
advantages outweighing a huge nnmprical preponder- 
ance."-Burton's Swtland from Rct'oluti01t, vol. i. 
p. 13] 
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he was preparing to enter. Dundee, against 
the advice of most of his officers, resolved to 
allow 
Iackay to enter the pass undisputed. 
He appealed to the feelings of the Highlanders, 
whose ancestors, he said, acting upon their 
national maxim never to attack a foe who 
could not defend himself on equal terms, would 
have disdained to adopt the course proposed, 
(and in saying so he did not, he observed, 
mean to insinuate that the persons he addressed 
had degenerated from the honour and courage 
of their ancestors). One principal reason 
stated by Dundee for allowing, Mackay to ad- 
vance through the Pass unmolested, was the 
grpat advantage they would gain by engaging 
him on open ground before he should be joined 
by his English dragoons, who, from their being 
so formidable to the Highlanders, would, if 
allowed by him to come up, more than com- 
pensate for any acpession of force which Dun- 
dee might receive, 7 Another reason not less 
important was, that in the event of :i\Iackay sus- 
taining a defeat, his army would probably be 
ruined, as he coulJ not retreat back through 
the Pass without the risk of evident destruc- 
tion, whereas should the Highlanders suffer a 
(lefeat, they could easily retreat to the moun- 
tains. He added, that in anticipation of J\Iac- 
kay's defeat, he had already given orders to 
his friends in the neighbourhood, to cut off the 
few remaining stragglers that might attempt to 
escape. 8 
The forces which had been descried l)y 
Lauder, appear to have been a body of 400 
men under the command of Sir John :\Iaclean, 
whom Dundee, on learning that the advanced 
guard of Mackay's army, after traversing the 
pass, had taken up a position near its northern 
extremity, had df'spatched from Blair castle to 
keep them in check. But his scouts having 
shortly thereafter brought him notice that the 
whole of :Mackay's army watprepaTÏng to enter 
the pass, he resolved to make a detour with 
the main body of his army round the hill on 
which the castle of Lude stands, in the vicinity 
of the pass, and fall upon Mackay as soon as 
he should clear that defile. Having made 
himself acquainted, llY inquiries among the 
most intelligent of the country people, with 


7 Balcarras, p. 69. 
@ Dalrymple's .J.1[emoirs, part ii. 1'. fiG. 


the localities in the immediate neighhourhood 
of the pass, and of the suita blcness of the 
ground for the operations of such a force as his, 
he advanced at double-quick time from 13lair 
along the present line of road, aud on arriving 
at the river Tilt, turned off to the left rouwl 
the back of the hill, and crossed that river 
near its confluence with the rivulet of Ald- 
Chluan. This movement will account for the 
sudden and unexpected appearance of Dundee 
on the face of the high hill on :Mackay's right. 
Immediately above the ground on which 

Iackay had halted his troops is an eminence, 
the access to which is steep and difficult, and 
covered with trees and shrubs. Alarmed lest 
Dundee should obtain possession of this emi- 
nence-which being within a carabine shot from 
the place on which 
Iackay stood, would give 
him such a command of the ground as would 
enable him, by means of his fire, to force Map- 
kay to cross the river in confusion-he, im- 
mediately on his return from the position oc- 
cupied by his advanced guard," made every 
battalion form by a Quart de Conversion to the 
right upon the ground where they stood,"9 
and then made them march each in succession 
hefore him up the 11ill till they reached the 
eminence, of which they took possession, 
'Vithin a musket shot of this groun<1 is another 
eminence immediately above the house of 
Urrard, which Dundee had reached before 
},[ackay had completed his ascent, and on 
which he halted. 
At this conjuncture, neither Hastings's regi- 
ment nor ...\nnandale's troop of horse had yet 
come out of the pass, but :\fackay, neverthelC'ss, 
at once proceeded to arrange his men in fight- 
ing order on a plain between the edge of tlH' 
eminence and the foot or commencement of tli(, 
ascent to Dundee's position, which, from its 
extent, enabled him to form his men in one 
line along the eminence. In making his dis- 
positions, Mackay divided every battalion into 
two parts, and as he meant to fight three deep, 
he left a small distance between each of these 
sub-battalions. In the centre of his line, how 
ever, he left a greater interval of space, behind 
which he placed the two troops of horse, with 
the design, when the Highlanders, after the 
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fire of the line had been spent, should ap- 
proach, to draw them off by this larger interval, 
and flank the Highlanders on either side, as 
occasion should offer. M
wkay assigns as his 
reason for placing his cavalry in his rear till 
the fire should be exhausteù on both silles, a 
dread he entertained of exposing them to Dun- 
dee's horse, with whom it could not be sup- 
posed that these newly - raised levies could 
cope. Hastings's regiment, which arrived after 

Iackay had taken up his ground, was placed 
on the right; and, for greater security, there 
was added to it a detachment of firelocks from 
each battalion. On the extreme left on a hillock 
covered with trees, Lieutenant-colonel Lauùer 
was posted, 'with his party of 200 men, com- 
l>osed of the elite of the army. :Mackay having 
Leen recognised by Dundee's men Lusily em- 
rloyed riding along his line, frum Lattalicn to 
lJattalion, giving orders, was seleded by some 
of them for a little ball praf'tice; lJUt although 
" their popping shot," which woumlpd some of 

Ijs men, fell around him wherever he moved, 
he escaped unhurt. 
After his line had he en fully formed, l\Iackay 
rode along the front, from the left wing, which 
he committed to the charge of Brigadier Bal- 
four, to the right, and having ascertained that 
every thing was in readiness to receive the 
enemy, he addressed the hattalions nearest him 
in a short speech. lIe requested tllCm to 
æfl.ect that their own personal safety was in- 
volvell in the issue of that day's contest; and 
assured them that if they maintained their 
ground, awl kept firmly and closely united 
together, their assailants would quickly flee 
Lefore them for refuge to the hills-that the 
reason for which the Highlanders stript them- 
selves almost naked before battle was rather 
to enable them to escape, than from any hopes 
they entertained of pursuing their foes. Should, 
however, his men unfortunately give .way be- 
fore the rabble of Highlanders whom they saw 
marshalled on the adjoining heights-an event 
which he by no means expected-there was an 
absolute certainty, as these naked mountaineers 
were more nimble-footed than they were, and 
as all the Athole-men were in arms, ready to 
take advantage of their defeat, that few or 
none of them would escape \\ ith their lives. 
Tn conclusion, he warned them that the only 


way to avuid ruin was to stand tirm to thl'ir 
posts, and, like brave men, to fight to the last 
in defence of their religion and liberties, 
against the invaders of both, to secure which, 
and not the desire of a crown, was the sole 
reason which had induf'ed his majesty to send 
them on the present service. 
",Vhilst :Mackay was thus occupied on the 
lower platform, his gallant rival was equally 
lmsy flying about on the eminence above, 
ranging his men in battle array. He was par- 
ticularly distinguished amongst his officers by 
a favourite dun-co loured horse which he rode, 
and by his plated armour, which glittered in 
the sun-beams. Dundee, who had arrived 
upon the higher platform about the same time 
that l\faclmy had gained the ground he now 
occupied, ranged his men in one line in the 
following order :-On the right, he placed Sir 
.John l\Iaclean, with his regiment diviùed into 
two battalions. On the left, he posted the 
regiment of Sir Donald :\Iacdonald, commanded 
by the young chief awl öir George Barclay, 
and a battalion under Sir Alexander Maclean. 
In the centre were placed foUl' 11attalions, con- 
sisting of the Camerons, the l\racdonells of 
Glengary and Clanranahl, and the Irish regi- 
ment, with a troop of horse under the èonllnand 
of f::,ir ",Yillimn "'Vall ace, who had early that 
morning pro(luced a cOlllmission, to the great 
llispleasure of the Earl of j)unfermline and 
other officerR, appointing him colonel of a 
horse regiment which the earl commanded. l 
It may be ohserved, that neit11er l\I ackay nor 
Dundee l)laeeù any boùy of reserve behind 
their lines. 
The great extpnt of .Mackay's linè, \vhich 
reached consideranly 1,eyonù Dundee's wings, 2 
compelled the latter, to prevent the danger of 
being outflanked, to enlarge the intervals be- 
tween his battalions. A general movement 
from right to left accordingly took place along 
Dundee's line. Before Dundee's left halted, 
:Mackay, illlagining that the object of the 
movement in that quarter was to get between 


I 1\1acpherson's OTiginal Papcrs, yo1. i. p. 3ü9. 
2 Mackay's army is said to haye outwinged Dundee's 
by nearly a quart!:'r of a mile, which obliged tIle latter 
to leave large intervals between each clan. On this 
account there was a deficiency of troops in Dundee's 
celltre.-Memoir of Dundee in Miscellanea Scotica, 
vol. iii. 
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him and the IJass, for the purpose of cutting 
off all communication between him and Perth, 
made his line make a corresponding movement 
to his right, but on observing that Dundee's 
left wing halted, :Mackay brought his line to a 
stand. These different movements necessarily 
occupied a considerable time, and both armies 
being now finally arrangell, they gazeù upon 
each other with great composure for the sl)ace 
of two whole hours. 
During this interval of care and anxious sus- 
pense, the feelings of both parties-their hopes 
or their fears-would probably be tinctured by 
a deeper hue of confidence or despondency as 
they reflected on the events of former days. 
Though more than forty years had elapsed 
since the brilliant achievements of Montrose, 
the Higlùanders,3 naturally brave, had lost none 
of their militaryardour, and the descendants of 
the heroes of Tippermuir, Aldearn, and Kilsyth, 
who now stood in battle array on the upper 
plain, whence, with a. scowl of scorn and defi- 
ance, they looked down upon the Sassenachs 
below, calling to mind the recital of the heroic 
deeds of their fathers, to which they had 
listened with wonder and enthusiasm in their 
childhood, wOlùd burn for the moment when, 
at the command of their c.hief, they should 
measure their broad swords with the bayonets 
of their Lowland foes. On the other hand, 
)Iackay's men had no such recollections to 
inspire confidence or to cheer them in their 
perilous enterprise, and when they beheld the 
Highland host ready at a moment's notice 
to burst like a mountain torrent upon their 
r1evoted heads, and called to mind the tales 
they had heard of the warlike prowess of the 
Highlanders, they could not but recoil at the 
idea of encountering, in deadly strife, such 
determined antagonists. There were, it is true, 
many men in :Mackay's army to whom the 
dangers of the battle field were familiar, and 
in whose minds such reflections wOlùd doubt- 


3 "The night before the battle, Dundee having re- 
flected that the Highlanders had not been tried in 
general actions since the battle of Philiphaugh, which 
had been fought 40 years before, and being desirous 
to put their courage to the test, gave an alarm, anù 
caused a false attack to be made upon his own camp. 
In an instant he found every man at his post and 
firm in it. 'fhe event of the stratagem removed the 
diffidence of the gpneral, and confirmed the confidence 
of the soIJicrs."-Dalrymple's Memoirs, part ii. p. 57. 


lcss find no place, but the great majority of his 
troops consisted of newly raised levies, who 
had never before seen the face of an enemJT. 
:l\Iackay himself, though an old and experi- 
enced officer, and a brave man, was not 
without his misgivings; and as the evening 
advanced without any movement on the part 
of Dundee to commence the action, his uneasi- 
ness increased. K or were lÚs apprehensions 
likely to be allayed by the reply made by the 
second son of Lochiel, who held a commission 
in his own regiment of Scots fusileers, in answer 
to a question put to him by :Mackay. " Here 
is your father with his wild savages," said 
:)Iackay to the young man, on seeing the stand- 
anI of the Camcrons, putting on at the same 
moment an air of confidence, "how would you 
like to be with him 7" " It signifies little," 
answered the son of the chief, "what I would 
like, but I recommend to you to be prepared; 
or perhaps my father and his wild savages may 
be nearer to you before night than yon would 
like." <1 The apparent irresolution of the High- 
landers to begin the battle was considered by 
::\Iackay as intentional, and he supposed that 
their design was to wait till nightfall, when, 
by descending suddenly from their position, 
and setting up a loud shout, according to their 
usual custom, they expected to frighten his 
men, unaccustomed to an enemy, and put them 
in disorder. As :ßIackay could not, without 
the utmost danger, advance up the hill and 
commence the action, and as the risk was 
equally great should he attempt to retreat 
down the hill and cross the river, he resolved, 
at all hazards, to remain in his position, 
"though with impatience," as he observes, til] 
Dundee should either attack him or retire, 
which he had better opportunities of doing 
than Mackay had. To provoke the Highland- 
ers, and to induce them to engage, he ordered 
three small leather field pieces to be discharged, 
but they proved of little use, and the carriages 
being much too high, broke after the third 
firing. 
Towards the close of the evening, some of 
Dundee's sharpshooters, who had kept up, dur- 
ing the day, an occasional fire in the direction 
in which they observed Mackay moving, by 


4 Stewart's Sketches, vol. i. p. 63. 
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\\'hicÌ1 they had wouuded some of his men, as 
already stated, took possession of some houses 
upon the ascent which lay between the two 
armies, for the purpose of directing their aim 
with surer effect. But they were immediately 
dislodged by a party of musketeers despatched 
by :Mackay's brother, who commanded the 
general's regiment, and chased back to their 
main body with some loss, This skirmish 
'Mackay supposed would soon draw on a general 
engagement, and his expectations were speer lily 
l'f'alizer1. 
It was within half an hour of sunset, and 
the momcnt was at hand, when, at the word 
of command, the Highlanders and their allies 
were to march down the hill, and with sword 
in hand, fall upon the trembling and devoted 
host below, whom, like the eagle viewing his 
destined prey from his lofty eyry, they ha(l so 
long surveyed. Having determined, as much 
to please his men as to gratifY his own inclina- 
tion, to lead the charge in person, at the head 
of the horse, Dundee exchangcd his red coat, 
which he had worn during the llay, and by 
which he had been recognised by Mackay's 
troops, for another of darkcr colour, to conceal 
his rank, and thereby avoid the risk of being 
singled out by the enemy. Dundee, aftf'r the 
manner of the ancient Greek and Homau 
generals, is said to have harangue(l his men in 
the following enthusiastic strain :_4 
" You are come hither to fight, and that in 
the best of causes; for it is the battle of your 
king, your religion, and your country, against 
the foulest usurpation and rebellion. And 
having therefore so good a cause in your hands, 
I doubt not but it will inspire you with an 
equal courage to maintain it; for there is no 
proportion betwixt loyalty awl treason, nor 
should there be any betwixt the valuur of 
good subjects and traitors. RememlJer that 
to-day begins the fate of your king, your reli- 


4 Among the papers of the exiled prince's secretary 
is a very well composed document, called ., Lord 
Dundee's speech to his troops before the battle of 
Killiecrankie," which he certainly never delivered, 
for the excellent reason that not a tenth of his audi- 
ence could have understood a word of it, and he was 
not a man tempted either by capacity or inclination 
to the useless composition of flowing sentences." 
Burton's Scotland from Revolution, vol. i. p. 132. 
Burton, however, thinks we may readily believe 
General1\lackay's statement as to the few homely sen- 
tences which he says he dropped to his men. 


gion, alHl your country. ]
ehaYe yourselvts, 
therefore, like true Scotsmcn, and let us by 
this action redeem the credit of this nation, 
that is laid low by the treacheries and cowardice 
of some of our countrymen, in making which 
request, I ask nothing of you that I am not 
now ready to do myself. And if any of ns 
shall fall upon this occasion, we shall have 
the honour of dying on our duty, and aR 
hepomes true men of yalour and conscience; 
and such of us as shall live and win the battle, 
shall have the reward of a gracious king amI 
the praise of all good men. In God's name, 
then, let us go on, and let this be your word 
-King James and the church of Scotlan.l, 
which God long preserve !";) 
A pause now ensued, and a death-like silence 
prevailed along the line, when, on a sudden, 
it appeared in motion, marching slowly down 
the hill. The Higl)lamlers, who stript them- 
selves to their shirts and doublets, advanced, 
according to their usual practice, with their 
bodics bent forward, so as to present as smalJ 
a surface as possible to the fire of the enemy, 
the upper part of their buùies being covered 
by their targets. 
To discourage the Highlanders in their ad- 
vance by keeping up a continual fire, Mackay 
hall given instructions to his officers command- 
iug battalions, to commence firing by platoons, 
at the distance of a hunt1red paces. This ordm 
was not attcndpd to, as Balfour's regiment, and 
the half of Ramsay's, did not fire a single shot, 
and the other half fired very little, The 
Highlanders, however, met with a very brisk 
fire from Mackay's right, and particularly 
from his own battalion, in which no less than 
16 gcntlemen of the l'Iacdonells of Clengan'J 
fell; but, undismayed by danger, they kept 
steaùilyadvancing in the face of the enemy's 
fire, of which they received three roUll<ls. 
Having now come close np to the enemy, they 
halted for a moment, and having levelled awl 
discharged their pistols, which did little execu- 
tion, they set up a loud shout and rushe(l sword ill 
hand upon the enemy, before the latter had time 
to screw on their bayonets to the end of their 
muskets. The shock was too impetuous to be 
long resisted by men who, according to their 
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own general, "behaved, with the exception of 
Hastings's and Leven's regiment, like the vilest 
cowards ill nature." nut even had these men 
been more stout-hearted, their courage would 
not have availed them, as their arms were in- 
sufficient to parry off the tremendous strokes 
of the axes, and the broad and double-edged 
f:words of the Highlan.lers, who, with a single 
blow, either felled their opponents to the eart,h 
or struck off a member from their bodies, al d 
at once disabled them. 'Yhile the work of 
death was thus going on towards the right, 
Dundee, at the head of the horse, lUade a 
furious charge 011 :Mackay's own battalion, and 
broke through it, on which the English horse 
which were stationed behind, tiell without firing 
a single shot. Dundee, thereupon, rode off to 
attack the enemy's cannon, but the officer (Sir 
,nlliam ,yo- allacf') who haù that morning pro- 
duceù his commission as colonel of the horse, 
appears to have misunderstood Dundee, who, 
on arriving near the enemy's cannon, founrl 
himself alon(': He, therefore, gave the horse 
a signal to admnce quickly, on which the Earl 
of Dunfermline, who then served only as a 
volunteer, overlooking the affront which had 
been put upon hilU, rode out of the ranks, fol- 
10well by 16 gentlemen, attacked the party 
who guarded the cannon, amI captUl'ed them. 
As soon as :\Iackay perceived that Dundee's 
grand point of attack was near the centre of 
his line, he immediately resol \Ted to attack the 
Highlanders in flank with the two troops of 
horse which he had placed in the rear of his 
line, for which purpose he ordered Lord ncl- 
haven to proceed round the left wing with his 
own troop, and attack them on their right 
flank; he orclf'recl at the same time the other 
troop to proceed in the contrary direction, anò 
assail them on thf'ir left. :Mackay himself led 
round TIelhaven's troop, but it was scarcely 
in front of the line when it got into di!';orrler, 
and instead of obeying the orders to wheel for 
the flank of the enemy, after some confused 
firing it turned upon the right wing of Lord 
Kenmure's battalion, which it threw into dis- 
order, and which thereupon began to give way. 
At this critical moment )Iackay, wlw was 
instantly surrounded by a crowd of High- 
landers, anxious to disentangle his ('avalry, 

o as to get them formed, called aloud to 
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them to follow him, anll putting spurs to 
his horse galloped through the enemy, but 
with the exception of one servant whose horse 
was shot under him, not a single horseman 
attempted to follow their general. 'Yhen he 
had gone sufficiently far to be out of the reach 
of immediate danger, he turned round to ob- 
serve the state of matters, and to his infinite 
surprise he found t11at both armies had disap- 
peared. To use his own expression. "in the 
t winkling of an eye, in a manner, It his own 
men as well as the enem
T were out of sight, 
having gone down pell-mell to the river where 
his haggage stOO(l. The flight of his nwn 
must have been rapid indeed, fur although the 
If'ft wing, which had neyer been attacked, had 
begun to flee before he rode off, the right wing 
and centre still kept their ground. 
Mackay now stood in one of the most extra- 
ordinary predicaments in which the commander 
of an army waR ever placed. His whole men 
hall, as if by some supernatural cause, disap- 
pearf'll almost in an instant of timf', and he 
found himself standing a solitary being on the 
mountain side, not knowing \That to do, or 
whither to direct his course. 'Yhether haò 
they had the courage to follow him, the timid 
troop would l13Y8 turned the tide of victory in 
his favour, may indeed be well doubted; but 
it is obvious that he adopted the only alterna- 
tive which could render success probable. 
Judging from the case with whiC'h he galloper 1 
through the Highlanders, who made way for 
him, he thinks that if he had had lmt 50 reso- 
lute horse Ruch as Colchester's, he "had cer- 
tainly," as he says, " hy all human appf'arance 
recovered all," for although his whole line hall 
hegun to give way when he ordered the horse 
to follow him, the right of thf' enemy haò not 
t}wn mOvPd from their ground. 6 'Vhile rumi- 
nating upon the "sad spectacle" which he 
now behelll, his mind preyed upon by the most 
gloomy reflections, he fortunately espied to the 
right, "a small heap of reel coats," which he 
immediately galloped for, and found it to con- 
sist of a part of the Earl of Leven's regiment, 
mixed with a few stragglers from other regi- 
ments who had escaped from the swords of the 
Highlanders. The Earl himself, his Lieuten, 
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ant-colonel, the M

or, anù most of the other 
officers of the regiment, were with this lJOùy, 
Mackay perceived a part of Hastings's regiment 
marching up to the ground it had occupif'd at 
the commencement of the action. Having 
rode up to this party, he was informed lJY the 
Colonel that he had left his grounù in pursuit 
of the enemy, a detachment of which had at- 
tempted to outflank him, but having wheeled 
to the right upon them with his pikes, they 
alJancloned the idea of attacking him, and 
repaired to their nh'tin body, which they ob- 
served among the lJaggage at the river-side. 
The plunder which the lJaggage offered was 
too tempting a lure for the Highlanders, whose 
destructive progress it at once anested. It 
was in fact solely to this thirst for spoil that 
'Mackay and the few of his mell who escaped 
owed their safety, fur had the Highlanders 
continued the pursuit, it is very prohable that 
not a single individual of Mackay's army 
would have been left alive to relate their sad 
disaster. ï 
As soon as :;\[ackay had got up Hastings's 
hattalion anI! joined it to that of Leven's, he 
,lespatched his nephew, Captain Mackay,- 
who, though he had rereived eight broad-sword 
wounds on his body, was still able to rifle his 
horse,-in quest of such of l1Ïs officers as 
might 'he ,,'ithin his reach, about the bottom 
of the hill, with ord('rs to collect as many of 
their men as they coul<1, and join the general. 
This mission was totally unsuccessful, for 
although he had fallen in with sf'veral officers, 
few of them took any notice of him; and all 
who had survived the battle were now scatterell 
far beyond Mackay's reach. ,\V1Üle receiving 
this afflicting intelligence, :Mackay descried in 
the twilight, a large lJody of men, who appear('d 
to form themselves along the edge of a wood 
on Balfour's lpft, where Lieutenant-colonel 
Lauder had lJeen posted with 200 men. As 


7 In a conversation respecting the battle between 
General 'Vade and an old Highlauder, who had fought 
nt Killiecrankie, the latter is reported to have spoken 
lightly of :Mackay as a commander, calling him a great 
fool, l)ccausp he did not put his baggage in front of 
llÍs army at KiUiecrankie. '\T aIle clissented, of course, 
but the old man insish'd that the baggage should 
have been plal'ed before the line, in which ca<;e J\1ac- 
kar, he observed, would have gained the battle, as 
the lIiglllanders would havp first attackell thp baggage'. 
and would hnve thus fallen an easy prpy to Mackay's 
nJJIIY. 


he was not yet aware of the fate of Lauder's 
corps, which was among the first that tled, he 
supposed that the body he harl obscrve<l might 
either be that party or another bo,ly of his 
men who ha( 1 retired to the wood on the 
descent of the Highlanders, and he therefore 
rode off to recolllloitre them, after directing 
his officel's to endeavour to put their men in a 
condition to fire one discharge, at least, if 
attacked. Mackay approached the lJarty suffi- 
ciently near to discover that they were Dun- 
dee's men, and having turned his horse's head 
he walked slowly 1aek, that lIe might not 
excite the apprehensions of the Highlanders. 
The ground on which l\Iackay stood with the 
wreck of his army, amounting to scarcely 400 
IDPll, was the farthest removed of any othf'r 
part of the position lw had selected in the 
morning, from the point to which he was 
necessarily obliged to direct his retreat, alHl 
over the intervening space he could not lJttt 
expect to fall in with parties of the Highland- 
ers, who woulll fall upon him, and kill or 
dispen;e his tired followers. But he extricatCll 
himself from the difficltlties which beset him, 
with considerable adroitness. He advised 
them on no account to show any inclination 
to run, as it cOlùd not add to their personal 
safety, 1ut., on the contrary, might endanger 
it the more, as the Highlanders, observing 
their terror; would certainly break in among 
thC'llt, a11l1 pursue them with the greater 
avillity. '\VIlPn about to retire dOWll the hill 
the party was joined by Lord :Belhaven, and a 
few otlwr horsemen, who proved very service- 
able as scouts during the retreat. l\facka
r 
then led his men slowly down the hill, and 
evaded the enemy so completely that he did 
not meet with the least interruption in his 
march. I [e ret.ired across the Garry without 
molestation, and made a short halt to ascertain 
whether he was pursued. Seeing no disposi- 
tion on the part of the Highlanders to follow 
him, he began to think of the best way of 
retiring out of Athole. All his officeI's a(lvisell 
him to return to Perth through the pass of 
Killieerankie, 1ut he saw proper to rf>ject this 
arlvice, and resolved to march several miles up 
Athole and cross over the hills to Stirling. 
nivillg orllcrs, thcrefore, to his men to 
m:U'I'h, he proeC'l'lled to the west alOllg the 
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II bank of the river, alllI had the satisfaction, I person arming in favour of King James. The 
II when about two miles from the field of battle, people of Strathtay alarmed at the approach 
to come up with a party of about 1:)0 fugitives of 
Iackay's men, whom they took to Le High- 
almost without arms, under the command of landers, amI considering their houses allll 
Colonel Ramsay, who was quit.e at a loss what cattle in danger, set up a dreadful shout, 
direction to take. l\fackay then cOlltinupcl which so frightcned )Iackay's men that they 
his march along the edge of a rivulet which hegan to flee baek to the hills under an appr('- 
falls into the Garry, till he came to some little hcnsion that the Highlanders were at han,l. 
hOURí'S. Here he obtaincd from one of the )Iackay and some of his officers on horseback, 
inhabitants, information as to the route hp by presenting their pistols and threatening thC' 
meant to follow, and having made himself fugitives, succeeded in rallying them, but 
acquaintell, as far as he coullI, hy an examina. owing to the thickness of the morning more 
tion of his map, ,,-ith the situation cf the than 100 escaped, all of whom were kiHeò, 
cOUl1tr
T through which he lu\.\l to pa:-:s, he strippetl, or tn,ken pTisoner.s hy the country 
crossel1 the stream and proceeded across the people. )Iackay contimlc,l his march with 
hills towards "Teem castle, the scat of the yery little halting all that day, l)eing Sunday 
chief of the clan )Ienzies, whose son had been the 28th, and arrived late at night at Drum- 
in the action with a company of 100 High- mom1 castle, in which he had a garrison. 
law brs he had raisí'd for the service of the I X ext day he reached Stirling with aLout 400 
gOyerl1l11ent. 
Hter a most fatiguing journey, men. 
he reached the castle hefore morning. Here On the morning after the battle-for night 
he obtained some Rlí'ep anll refreshment, of had thrown its curtain ovcr the horrors of the 
which he stood greatly in need, haying since scene, before the extent of the carnage could 
his departure from Dunkeld, on the morning he ascertained-the field of battle and the 
preceding, marched about 40 miles. ground betwcen it and thc river, extending as 
The news of Mackay's defeat had prececled Í.1r as the pass, prf'sented an appalling spec- 
his retreat; aud on his march during the tacle in the vast numbers of the dead which 
following day, he found the country through strewed the fielll, whose mutilated bodi{'s at 
\,'hich he passcll in an nproar, and eyery I tpstecl the savage and unrelenting ferocity wit]a 
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which Mackay's lllen had been hewn down by 
the Highlanders. Here might be seen a skull 
which had been struck off above the ears by a 
stroke from a broad-sward-there a head lying 
near the trunk from which it had been severed 
-here an arm or a limb-th('re a corpse laid 
open from the head to the brisket; while inter- 
spersed among these lifeless trunks, dejectaquf 
membra, were to be seen broken pikes, small 
swords and muskets, which had been snapt 
asunder by the athletic blows of the Lochaber 
axe and broad-sword. 9 
If the importance of a victory is to be 
reckoned by the comparative numbers of the 
slain, 31111 the brilliant af'hievements of the 
victars, the battle of Killiecrankie may well 
stand high in the list of military exploits. 
Considering the shortness of the combat, the 
loss on the lmrt of :Mackay was prodigious. 
X ot less than 2,000 of his men were either 
killed or captured. Among the slain were 
Lieutenant - colonel :Mackay, brother of the 
I Ba1calTas. 
General, Brigadier nalfour, and several other 2 The authenticity of the Jetter aUeged to lmve ùeeu 
officers. Hiahland tra\1ition reports that Bal- written by Dundee aft!'r he received his wo.und, may 
rJ well be douLted. ]st. No contempol"aJT wnter men- 
four was cut down by the Heverend Hobert I tions its existence. 2d. It is probable tllat Dundee 
Stewart, a Catholic clergyman, nephew to dierl as stat
d in the tp.xt. . King J
mcs Sfl)'S, that 
" "whf'n crosslllg over the plame to give some orders 
Stewart of Ballochln, for ha"
ng contemptu- on the left where the enemy made the most opposition, 
onslv refused to receive quarter when offered he \\ it:; most unfortunately killed ùy a raudom shot. ,. 
. 
. . . Clarke's Jamcs II., vol. ii. p. 352. See tlle authoritil's 
hun by the priest.. The same trathtlOn relates l'el'ClTetl to by.Mr Smythe of lIeth\'Cn, in a note on 
that Stewart who was a powerful muscular the letter in the Bannatyne collection of DumIf'e':; 
< , .. . letters. These are supporte,l by the following note, 
man, followed the encmy 111 thmr flIght down written on a copy of Balcarras's 11[ellloÍ1's, in the Liurar}" 
to the river, and towarrls the pass, wielding a of Christ Church, Oxford, ul'
n tlle passage relative 
t 1 b ,1 1 . th I . 1 h t to a bundle of Ilapers foulld lpng near Dumlee on the 
remenc OTIS roau-swor,_, WI W HC 1 e CU lield. 
down numbers of the fuaitives, and so mudJ "N. B.-I spoke ,...ith 
ome that were at that fight, 
. . If ' D I f I . 
 I and i'aw the Viscount of Dundee's corpse naked upon 
dlCl he exert hlmse III t 18 use 0 llS lata the grouud, amI was of tllP. number that wmpt it in II 
weapon, that, at the conclusion of the carnage. pi add, awl brought it olf the field to the Blair 01 
l' I d I 1 II t h t t tl t Athole' they said they saw no papers, nor was there 
.us Ian lac swo ?n 0 suc an ex en, l.a any sll;h ntluour among them." . . : . 
It could only be extrIcated from the lXlsket-Jlllt His Grace the Duke of Athole has kllldly sent us tI
e 
of his sword b' cuttinO' awa the net-work following note on this Iua
ter. ." Lonl Dundee. IS 
, J D Y r\'ported to lIa ve been watclïng Ins horse at a SpJ:llJg 
within {!unshot of U lTard,IIouse, 
nd at the s
une .tUIIC 
9 In allusion to thi
 battle, the author of t11e me- liftell his left arm to pomt 01' give some threctlOus. 
moil's of Viscount Dundee, (in 111is. Scot., vol. iii.,) At this instant he was shot out of a will\low through 
says, "Then the Highlanders fired, threw down theil' the chinks of his aI"JIlOUr, i.e. between back- and breast- 
fusils, rushed in upon the enf'my \\ ith sword, target, amI plates, which must have gaped open. The l
ft sille of 
pistoJ, ,\110 did not maintain their ground two minntf's the breastplate, inside, is stained apparently with blood, 
after the Highlanders were amongst them; and I dare and the ball must have passed out from hack to front 
be bold to say, that were scarce ever such strokes throl1"h the hole in the ccntre {See l'latc). An old 
given in Europe as were given that day hy the High- wOllla71 wl
o d!e\
 Ileal' here (Blair) within the nWJII?I")' 01 
landers. :Many of General Mackay's officers and p,.rsolls stili hvmg, usell to relate how her grandfather 
soldiers were cut down through the skull and neck to 'HIS skulkil
g on the hill ahove and saw Lord Dun
ee 
the very breast; others had skulls cut off above their fall; and Ills b.l'other, 
dl
 was the hostl
r at the llln 
ears like night-caps; some soldiers had both their at Blair, 
aw .hull can:lCd 11l there, and .sald that 
ord 
boùies and cro,>s-belts cut through at one blow; pikeR I Dundee dlCd III the Im
ldle room, npstaIrs, of the mn. 
anù small swo!ds were cut like willow
; and whoever I think I ha
'e seen It stated eJse.w

re that he .w

 
rloUbtR of tIns, m:
y consult the witnesses of t11(' I taJ..\'1l to the (as!l
, 11

t I shoultllle mdmed to belIe\ e 
trage\ly." the C'ountry traditIon. 
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nut as the impOl'tance of a victOIJr, howevcr 
splendid in itself, or distinguished by acts of 
indiyidual }Jrowess, can only be appreciated by 
its results, the battle of Killiecrankie, instead 
of l)eing ad ,rantageous to the cause of King 
.James, was, by the death of the brave Dundee, 
the precursor of its ruin. After he had charged 
at the head of his horse, and driven the enemy 
from their cannon, he \Vas about to proceed up 
the hill to In'ing down ëir Donald Macdonald's 
regiment, which appeared rather tardy in its 
motions, when he received a musket shot in 
his side, through an opening of his armour, the 
ùaIl proùahly passing out in front through the 
centre of his breastplate (See Plate of Dundee's 
Armour).! He attempted to ride a little, but. 
was unable, and fcll from his horse mortally 
wounded, and almost immediately expired. 2 
The loss on the side of Dundee was never pro- 
perly ascertained, but is supposed to have been 
about aoo. 
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Among the slain, Alister DIm (Llack Alex- 
nncler) the chief of Glengarry, who, at the head 
of his battalion, mowed down two men at 
every stroke, with his ponderous two-handed 
sword, had to lament the loss of a brother, 
several other relatives, and still nearer and 
clearer to him, of his son, Donald, surnamed 
Gorm, from tlw 'hlueness of his eyes. This 
youth, ,,,ho hall exhihitecl early proofs of 
'hravery worthy of his namc, and the 1'a('e 
w hence he sprung, killed, it is said, 18 of the 
encmy with his own hanrl. K 0 less than five 
cousins of Sir Donald :Mac<lona111 of the isles 
fell, together with the tutor of 
Iacdona1<l of 
Largo and his sons. Cobncl Gilbert Hamsay, 
amI the brave laird of Pitcur, "who, like a 
moving castle in the shape of men, threw fire 
and sword on all sides,"3 were also numbered 
with the dead on this eventful day. 4 


The alleged lellrr front DlT"DEE to the K1"0 is as 
follou's:- 


,. SII:, 


" It hath 'Pleased God to give your forces a 
gl'eat victory over the rebels, in which three-fourths 
of them are fallen under the weight of our swords. I 
Jnight say much of the action, if I had not the honour 
to command it; but of 5,000 men, which was the best 
computation I could make of the rebels, it is certain 
there have not escaped 1,200. "T e have not lost fnll 
out 900. This absolute victory made us masters of 
the field and enemy's baggage, which I gave to the 
soldiers; who, to do them all right, both officer1' and 
common men. Highlands, Lowlands, and Irish, be- 
haved themselves with equal gallantry to what I eVer 
saw in the 110ttest battles fought abroad by disciplined 
armies; and thi!; 1\1 'Kay's old soldiers felt on this 
occasion. I cannot now, Sir, be more particular; but 
take leave to assure your majesty the kingdom is 
gt'nerally disposed to your service, and impatiently 
wait for your coming; and this succes!; will bring iu 
the rest of the nobility and gentry, having had all 
their assurance for it, except the notorious rebels. 
Therefore, Sir, for God's sake, assist us, though it be 
with such another detachment as you sent us before, 
especially of horse and dragoons; and yon will crown 
our beginning with a complete success, and yourself 
with an entire possession of your ancient hereditary 
kingdom of Scotland. My wounds forbid me to en- 
large to your Majesty at this time, though they tell 
me they are not mortal. However, I beseech your 
l\[ajesty to bcIieve, whether I live or die, 
" I am eJltirely yours, 


DUNDEE." 


"The letter is so happily expressed as to be 3. 
forgery on its face; for it is not to be imagined that 
he ",110 vainly struggle!l after grammar with all his 
senses with him, would command it when mortally 
wounded, and utterly unfit for that species of com- 
mand with which he was familiar." - Burton, vol. i. 
p.134. 
3 Menwirs of Dundee. 
4 "In this "battle LoC'hiel was attended by the son 
of his foster-hrother. This faithful adherent followed 
him like his shadow, ready to assist him with his 
I. 


In the Yiscount Dundee, King J amps lost 
the only man in Scotland possessed of all the 
qualifications necessary for conduding to a 
successful issue the great and important charge 
which had been committed to him by his 
sovereign. Educated in the strictest principles 
of toryism, he coulù never divest his mind of 
the abstract ideas of passive obedience awl 
hereditary right, and to him, therefore, any 
attcmpt to resist the authority of the sovereign, 
no matter how far that authority was ahused, 
appeared highly treasonable. Though a sincere 
rrotestant Episcopalian, the heresy of the suc- 
('essor of Charles II. as the religion of James 
must have appeared to him, in no respect altered 
his ideas of implicit fidelity to the sovereign, 
nor did his views undergo any change w11(>n the 
arhitral'y and unconstitutional proceedings of 
James seemed to the leading men of the nation 
to have solved tlle great political problem, when 
resista,nce shoulù commence and obedience 
end. 5 In his e) e, therefore, the revolution 
which drove the unfortunate James from his 
throne, was a great national sin, which could 
only he at oneil for by restoring to him llis 
crown, an ohject, in the accomplishment of 
which, he conceived all good men were bou1H I 
to lend a helping hand, These ideas ingrafted 
upon a temperament peculiarly sanguine, made 
him an enthusiast in favour of hereditary right, 
and his appointment by the fallen monarch as 
the chosen one by whose instl"umentality llis 
l"estoration was to be effected, imparted a 
charm to his enthusiasm which dispelled eyery 


sword, or cO\'er him from the sllOt of the enemy. 
Soon after the battle began, the chief missed 11is friewl 
from his side, and turning round to look what had 
become of him, saw him lying on his hack, with hi
 
breast l,ierced hyan arrow. He harl hanUy breatl] 
before he expired to tl'Il Lochiel, that, seeing an 
enemy, a Highlander in General Mackay's army, aim- 
ing at llÏm with a bow and alTOW from the rear, he 
sprung behind him, and thus sheltered him from 
instant death. This is a species of duty not often 
practised, perlHlps, by an aid-dc-camp of the present 
day. "-Stewart's Sketches. 
:; "He became a fanatic of the order he found him- 
self in,-the order of the cavalier who is devoted to 
his monarch and his monarch's allies, aristocratic 
and hierarchical. His fanaticism was that of the 
gentleman. It is not common, perl1aps, to associate 
the reproachful term, 'fanatic,' with a word so ex. 
pressive of estimable social qnalities as this word 
, gentleman;' but as tl]ere is no hesitation in apph-. 
ing it to religious opinions caI"!"ied to excess, surei
, 
there can be no desecration in applying it to social 
qualities when they become offensively prurient."- 
Burton's Feot7(IrJ,{ from RrrolutÙm, yol. i p. 99. 
3n 
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kay's army had heen destroyed. J n the state 
of disorller and confusifln which prevaÏìf'd, the 
nuke of Hamilton, the Commissioner to the 
revolution parliament, snmmoned a nH'pting of 
the privy council, at which orders were issU(.d 
to raise all the fencihle lllen in the west, and 
to concentrate all the forces in the south at 
Stirling, to which point it was suppose(l Dundee 
(of whose death they were not a.ware) wouhl 
be rapiclly hastening; ani!. on the supposition 
that Mackay was either killed or ma(le prisoner, 
Sir John Lanier ,ms ordered west to take the 
command. 
During two entire days the ferment contillllf>cl 
in the capital, and every hour added to the 
fears of those who had most to dread from a 
counter-revolutiolJ. At length, when the minds 
of mpn were wrought up to the highest pitch 
of t!'rror amI dismay, intelligrnce was received 
of the death of Dundee, and shortly therraftl'r 
a despatch from General Mackay, giying an 
account of the battle, and of his safe retreat to 
Stirling. .An event so unlooked for and so 
impOl'tant as the dpath of the only man ill 
whom the hopes of King James rested., and 
from the decision of whose character the sup- 
pOl'ters of the revolution settlement anticipated 
the mo::;t fcarful consequences, was hailed 1)y 
the Duke of Hamilton amI his friends with 
transp0rts of joy. They had indeed good rea- 
son to n'juice, for although the battle had been 
disastrous to their forces, the loss which King 
.J ames had sustained in the person of Dundee 
was irreparable. 
On arriving at Stirling, Mackay met Sir 
.r olm Lanier, who communicated to him the 
orders that had been issued l)y the govern- 
ment on receiving tho news of his defeat. So 
decisi ve had the battle of Killiecrankie ap- 
peared to them that they Imcl given up all 
THE news of l\Iackay's defeat reachrrl Edin- idea of maintaining a position on tlw north of 
hurgh on Sunday the 28th of July, the day the ];
ortb, aU the country bc,yonù which they 
after the battle, and threw the parti7ans of the I meant to abandon to the victorious arms of 
government, who were there asscmhled, into Dundee, and to confine their operations to a 
the greatest consternation. In the abscnce of defence of the fon1s of the ];'mth, and the pass 
official details, the most gloomy accounts were <tn.I hridge of Stirling. In pnrsuanl'e ('If this 
given by a few terrified stragglers who arrived design ordprs had been sent to ]
arclay's regi- 
in the capital, and who gave out that, with ment, which was quartered in the county of 
the exception of thf'mselvps, the whole of :Uac- .\hen1een, to retire upon lJundep, and Lanier 
h[1I1 clf'spatl'he,1 an express to his own fC'gimrnt. 
whic'h lay partly at Aillwi('k and p
rth- at 


r1ifficulty that appeared to obstruct the graml 
object of his ambition and his hopps. 'Yith 
an inflexibility of purpose, which no tempta- 
tion could ovcrcome, he steac1ily pursued the 
course which the duty he conceived he û"wed 
to his sovereign and. the natural indination of 
his own mind directed him to follow. Rut 
Dund('e had not merely the will, lmt, what was 
of no less importance, the ability, had he liveù, 
to have executed the commission intrusted to 
him, one of his highest qualifications for such 
a purpose-considering the fickle and unruly 
hands he had to commanù-being that he 
stood unrivalled among his contemporaries in 
the art of gaining the affections of his troops, 
and communicating to them a full measure of 
the spirit which animated himself. His death, 
therefore, was a fatal blow to James's prospects, 
and with him the cause of the Stuarts may he 
said to have perished. Dnnllee and his frienu 
Pitcur wero interred in the church of Blair- 
Athole. " Kever vaulted roof or marble monu- 
ment covered the last alJode of a more restless 
and ambitious heart Umn that which has slept 
in this quiet spot amiùst peasant dust. " û 
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:\Iorpeth, to hasten ùown to Scotland. This I follow him. Un his way he coul(l ohtain 
plan, however, was disapproved of by :Mackay, no intelligence respecting the motions of the 
and. he, therefore, as he says, "resolved to enemy, as he fouIlL\, the houses mostly deserted 
alter these measures, knowing how hard a ptùl by their inhabitants, who had taken up arms 
we would have, if he left the north, which arC' and had gone to join the standard of King 
absolutely the beRt men of that king<lom for .Tames. On approaching the river Eal'll, how- 
the war, to the discretion of the enemy, where ever, J\Iackay's scouts, who, to prevent notice 
he wotùd not Ollly get great nlllllbers to join of his approach, kept only a musket-shot in 
him, but also take possession of towns and advance, were saluted with a loud "qui vive" 
seize upon the public revenues, whereby they hy two horsemen. The scouts, four in llum- 
cnuhl form a fashion of government, and so bel', answered this chalh-nge by a. discharge 
have more plausible ways, not only to main- from their carabines, which brought Üown the 
tain but also to engross their party, than ever two horsemen, one of whom was shot dean.. 
they have had." j The other was mortally wounded, and though 
:For these reasons Mackay determined to he spoke a few words, was not able to answer 
take the field again without delay, and to give, some questions put to him for eliciting infor- 
ai) he observes, "some eclat to the service, and mation. As Mackay conjectured from this 
hinder the disaffected of the shires of Perth occurrence, that the main body of the enemy 
and Angus to rise in arms against the govern- was not far off, he altered his line of march, 
ment," he resolved to march direct to Perth awl crossing a pretty steep hill to the north. 
with the forces which were at hand, and place reached the field of Tippermuir, a few miles 
a garrison there. Fortunately some of the west from Perth. 
troops which the privy council had ordered to Having been informed at Tippermuir, that 
rendezvous at Stirling were already there, and the enemy lay encamped at Dunkel!l, amI that 
others were at hand. Preparatory to his a party of their horse and foot was in Perth 
march he sent /)ir John Lanier to Edinburgh for the purpose of carrying off some meal 
to hasten the advance of his own regiment, which had been sent thither by the council for 
consisting of nine troops of horse, amI also of the use of :Uackay's army, the general drew off 
HayfOl'(l's dragoons, consisting of eight troops, his men to the left to throw himself between 
and ordered eight troops of horse, and four of Dunkel(l and Perth, amI thereby cut off the 
dragoons, both of which had been newly party, He himself marched down upon Perth, 
levie,l, and Lord Colchester's rf'giment of hut on coming within sight of the town was 
horse, not above 500 men in all, to join him disappointed to obserye that about 30 of the 
at Stirlin
 on the morning of 'Yednesday, the enemy's horse hall alrea(ly crosseù the Tay, 
31st of J uly. 
Iany thousands of men in the and were beyollli his reach. He proceede,1 on 
western counties were now assembling of their his march, and when within half a mile of the 
own accord in consequence of l\Iackay's defeat; town observed the foot party, which consiste(l 
but clisliking snch alLxiliaries, "whose preten- of about 300 Athole-m('n, approaching. The 
sions," he says, "appearell already exorbitant Highlawlers, ,dlO h.lIl not the most distant 
enough," awl who. if employed, might think i,lea that there was a single enemy nearer than 
that the government could not be maintainerl ::;tirling, were almost petrified with horror 
without their assistance, he intimated that he when they bphel(l sueh a large body of ca,'alry 
w/)tùd not require their scrvices, and orùered ready to pounce upon them, and for a time 
them to return to their homes. they stood quite motionless not kno\\'ing what 
The horse and dragoons having come to to (10. Apprehensive that they might attempt 
Stirling as directed, with these he departed for to escape by a ford near the place where tlwy 
Perth at two o'clock in the afternoon, giving stood, l\Iackay despatehed four troops of dragoons 
orders to a newly-raised battalion of foot, con- at full gallop to prevent their passage. The 
sisting of 
Iar and l3argeny's regimcnts, to .\thole-men seeing that their rf'trcat would lIe 
('ut off, threw themselves into the Tay, whither 
t'Il'
' we]'(' followell 1))" the hOTs!' an,l dragoons, 
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who cut them down in the water without 
mercy. About 120 of the A thole-men 'were 
killed and 30 made prisoners. In this affair 
:Mackay lost only one man, who had impru- 
dently pursued to a distance a small party of 
the Highlanders. 8 
This disastrous skirmish, whilst it raised 
the expectations of the I'evolutionists, threw 
a damp over King James's supporters, and 
augured ill for the success of Colonel Cannon, 
who had assumed the command of James's 
army on the death of Dundee. This officer, 
though a faithful a.dherent of his royal master, 
was altogether unfit for the command of such 
an army. He seems to have possessed none 
of Dundee's genius, and his regular military 
experience rendered him totally unfit to deal 
with such an irregular and capricious race as 
were the Highlanrlers, with whose habits, 
feelings, and dispositions, he was totally unac- 
quainted. Had Dundee lived he would pro- 
hably have carried his victorious army across 
the }--'orth, seized upon the capital and dispersed 
the government; but his successor dir1 not 
know how to take advantage of the victory 
which had been obtained, and instead of 
marching instantly south, he merely advanced 
to Dunkeld, about 16 miles from the field of 
the recent battle, where he remained encampel1 
for several days, when the party he had sent 
to Perth was attacked and almost destroyed 
by the dogged and steady .Mackay. 
At Dunkeld, Cannon was joined by the 
Stewarts of Appin, the 1Iacgregors and the 
Athole-men under Lord James Murray, of 
which circumstance Mackay was informed soon 
after his arrival at Perth. In the meantime 
he took care to secure the town against attack 
hy erecting palIisades, and sent out patrols 
during the night to bring notice of the enemy 
should they approach the town. Cannon, 
however, made no attempt to disturb Mackay, 
and after passing several days at nunkeld in 
inactivity, he raised his camp a11(l proceeded 
northwards along the skirts of the Grampians 
with a force of about 3,000 men. It was the 
intention of Mackay to have returned to Edin- 
hurgh to consult with the privy council as to 
the best means of speedily settling the peace 


8 i\Iaeka.r, Pl'. 63, 61. 


of the kingdom, and to leave Mar and l;ar- 
geny's regiments and six troops of cavalry in 
garrison at Perth; but on hearing of Cannon's 
movement to the north he abandoned his inten- 
tion, and after despatching orders to Sir J Ollll 
Lanier to proceed to Perth with all possible' 
haste along with the horse and dragoons 'which 
were expected from England, he crosse,l the 
Tay with his whole cavalry fcrce, consisting 
of nearly 1,500 men, leaving two battalions of 
foot behind, and advanced towards Coupar- 
Angus. At Coupal' he received intelligence 
from some prisoners who had been taken at 
Killiecrankie, and who had escaped on the 
march north, that Cannon had marcherl as far 
as Glen Isla, about eight miles from Forfar, 
where he had f'ncamped. Mackay in conse- 
quence continued his march to }'orfar, where 
he learned that Cannon had made another 
movement to Clova. 
After passing two nights at Forfar, he re- 
ceived notice that Cannon had crosöed the 
mountains and entered Braemar. ..As 1Iackay 
considered that these movemf'nts of Cannon 
were intended by him as a 'ruse to draw him 
north, and. that when Cannon had accomplished 
his object he meant immediately to recross the 
mountains and enter ....\.ngus, where he expected 
some reinforcements to join him, 
[ackay sent 
orders to Lanier to advance to Forfar, to serve 
as a check upon Cannon should he agaill enter 
..Angus, and proceeded himself to Aberdeen, 
which he reached the second day, to the great 
joy, he says, of most of the inhahitants, who 
were in drearl of a visit from tlw Highlanders 
that very night.!J 
On arriving at the Braes of Mar, Cannon 
was joined hy the Far'luharsons, the Frasers, 
the Gordons of btrathdown and Glenlivf't, and 
by 200 of the l\facphersons. Keppoch anò 
young Lochiel also met him. I At Aherdeen. 
Mackay received an express from the l\Iaster 
of Forhes, infOl'ming him t11at Cannon harl 
taken up a very strong pOi"ition upon llis 
father's lands, having the Highlands at his 
back and a wood to cover him in front; the posi- 
tion being so well chosen that he could keep up 
a free communication with his friends in the 
luwer parts of the shires of Aberdepn and. Hauff, 
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.Ju<lging that Cannon's ohject in selecting such 
a position was to strengthen himself in horse 
from the adj oiui ng low country, of which species 
')f force he stood in most need, l\Iackay, with 
:,he view of obstructing his levies, crùcred Sir 
Thomas Livingston to leave the commanù of 
the forces at Inverness with Sir James IÆslie, 
and to repair immediately to Strathbogie with 
his regiment of dragoons, with instructions, 
should the enemy appear in that qnartpr, to 
march farther to the left across the low country, 
and to send him despakhes from time to time, 
announcing the state of matters. A t the same 
time he ordered Sir .r ohn Lanier to send Hay- 
ford's regiment of dragoons to Aberùeen to 
strengthen him. 
After remaining a day at Aberdeen, Mackay 
marched up Dee-side to beat up Cannon's 
quarters, but learning on his march that the 
Highlanders had left Lord }'orbes's lanùs and 
had gone north in the direction of the Duke 
of Gordon's territory, he drew off his men next 
morning at break of day towards Strathbogie, 
for the purpose of covering Livingston's march. 
)[ackay haVing nothing but cavalry, got the 
start of Cannon, and reached Strathbogie 
before Cannon arrived at the castle of Auchin- 
ÙlIl1ll, where he intenderl. to fix his head 
cluarters. 
\.t 
\.uchil1l10un, Cannon was in- 
formed that Mackay was already at the castle 
of Strathbogie, a distance of about six miles. 
He, thereupon, called a council of war to dis- 
cuss the expediency of giving battle to l\Iac- 
kayo A preliminary question was agitated by 
the Highland chiefs as to the right of the 
Lowland officers to sit in the council, the former 
contending that as none of these officers had. 
any troops under their immeùiate command, 
and were wholly unacquainted with the disci- 
pline of the Highlanders and their mode of 
fighting, they had no right to ùeliberate on the 
subject, and were unable to form a correct 
judgment on the question they were called 
upon to discuss, The decision of this point 
lay with Cannon, who, by the advice of the 
Earl of Dunfermline, decided the question 
against the Highlanders. A judgment more 
unfortunate to the cause of King James could 
not have been pronounced, as it gave rise to 
jealousies and strifes among the officers, and 
when the question whether a battle should l)e 


hazarded was put to the vote, the clans who 
were for fighting Mackay immediately, founù 
themselves in a minority. This was followed 
by a resolution to return to Athole. As 
matters stood, the chances of victory on either 
side may be consiùered to have been pretty 
fairly balanced, but subsequent events showeJ 
that Cannon in the present instance omitted 
the best opportunity he was ever destined to 
have of gaining a victory which might have 
decided the fate of Scotland. 
Although ,i\Iackay's men werE; almost worn 
out with extreme fatigue, being kept under 
arms every night for a considerable time, and 
only allowed an occasional repose by turns 
elUTing the day-time, the general resolved to 
follow Cannon with all possible despatch. 
The cause of Cannon's movement was owing 
to the following circumstances. The privy 
council wishing to 0 htain possession of the 
castles of Blair and Finlarig, had sent a letter 
to l\Iackay at Strathbogie with instructions to 
proceed to these places before the rainy sea80n 
should set in, for the purpose of reducing 
and putting garrisons into them. :Mackay, in 
answer, stated his inability to undertake such 
a service in the face of the formiùable force 
which lay so near him, and that he did not 
conceive there was any necessity for being in 
such a hurry, as, from the proximity of these 
castles to the low country, he could make him- 
self master of them at any time if sufficiently 
strong. But he observed, that if the council 
was bent upon the undertaking, they might 
direct Sir J olm Lanier to order some foot and 
Barclay's ff'giment to join him from Forfar, 
and with these and three battalions of the 
Dutch regiments, then at Perth, and which 
had not been at the battle of Killiecrankie, 
execute that piece of service. Upon receiving 
::\lackay's answer, the council ordered the Earl 
of Angus's regiment, known by the name of 
the Cameronian regirnent--a band of stern, 
fearless, religious enthusiasts from the west- 
to advance to Dunkeld, with the view, it is 
supposed, of supporting Lanier. Mackay was 
quite averse to the employment of these men, 
and disapproved of the plan of posting them 
so near the Highlands, the effect of which, 
he observed, wouln he, that they would he 
instantly attacked, "because the enemy had 
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not sUl'h prejullice at any of the forces as at 
this regiment, whom they callerl the Cameron- 
ian regiment, whose oppression against all such 
a
 were not of their own sentiments, mmlo 
them generally hated and feared in the north- 
ern countif>s." 2 
 \ccorrlingly, no sooner had 
they encamped at Dunkeld, than some of King 
. James's friends in Athole resolved to put them 
off, and a notice was sent to Cannon to rpturn 
south with that view, in consequence of which, 
he raised his camp and proceedeù suddenly 
towanls the Dee, as already mentioned. 
Mackay followed him, and on arriving at 
A herdeen, warned Sir J olm Lanier of the 
ad vance of Cannon, and to prevent the High- 
lanùers frow making any inroads, he sent out 
small parties of his lllen to scour the neigh- 
hOUl'ing country. \Vhen Lanicr was informed 
of Cannon's approach, he left FOITar, where he 
was posteù with his own and Barclay's regi- 
ment, for Brechin, near to which town the 
enemy had advanced. Some skirmishing touk 
place between the adyanC'ed posts, with loss 
on both sides. The Highlanders, thereupon, 
retired to the 11i1lS, amI Lanier, who was ignor- 
ant of the object of Cannon's march, rpturnerl 
to Forfar. Here he received orders from the 
privy council to march to the castles of Blair 
and Filliarig, in consequence of which he pro- 
ceeded to Coupal'-Angus the following day, 
where intelligence was brought him from 
Colonel Ramsay, that the Highlanders were 
marching upon Dunkelcl He was informed at 
the same time that the Cameronian regiment, 
which was disadvantageously posted, would 
assuredly be defeated, if not immediately sup- 
ported. Instead of sending any instructions 
to Ramsay, who required his advice, Lanier 
delayed forwarding an answer till he should 
arrive at Perth the following day, "in which 
interim," says :Mackay, "if the proviùence of 
God had not blinded Cannon, and disheartened 
his Highlanders from continuing their attack, 
the regiment had certainly been lost, for they 
had two full days' time to carry them, and all 
their defence was but low gardens, in most 
places not above four feet high." 3 
On Sunday morning, the 18th of August, 
the C
ilneronians, in expectation of an attack, 
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Legan to entrench themselves within some 
inclosures about the Marquis of Athole's house 
at DUllkeh1. The country people, in pm'ties 
of ten and twenty, appeared during the mOl'l1ing 
on the neighbo-'ll'ing hills, and about four in 
the afternoon a body of about 300 men drew 
up on a hill to the north of Dunkeld, whence 
they despatched a messenger, who earried a 
halbert surmounted by a white cloth as a flag 
of truce, with a letter without any subscription, 
addressed to Lieutenant-colonel Clelanll, the 
commanding officer, of the following tenor:- 
"\\T e the gentlemen assembled being informed 
that ye intend to burn the town, desire to 
know whether 'ye come for peace or war, and 
do cm'tify you, that if ye burn anyone house, 
we will destroy you." To w11ich communica- 
tion Lieutenant-colonel Cleland replied as 
follows :-" 'Ve are faithful subjects to Killg 
\Villiam and Queen :Mary, and enemies to their 
enemies; and if you, who send these threats, 
shall make any hostile appearance, we will 
lmrn all that belongs to you, and otherwise 
chastise you as you deserve." 
On the first alarm of the Highlanders' ap- 
proach to Dunkeld, Colonel Ramsay sent up 
some troops of horse and dragoons under Lord 
Cardross to assist the Cameronians in case of 
attack. This party aniyed at Dunkeld on 
Tuesday morning, but the Highlanders not 
heing yet sufficiently numerous, showed 110 
ùisposition to attack the Cameronians that day. 
.At night, Cleland received intelligence that 
the fiery cross had been sent round, and that a 
considerable gathering had taken place, and 
next morning the Highlanders began to appear 
in large parties among the hills, between whom 
and some detached parties of horse and foot 
which Cleland sent out to scour the country, 
some brisk skirmishing took place during the 
clay. The Highlanders having retired, Cle- 
land's forces returned to Dunkeld in the even- 
ing, where T.ord Cardross received an order 
from Colonel Ramsay to return instantly to 
Perth, from an absurd apprehension that the 
cavalry could be of little use in defending the 
position occupied by the Cameronian regiment. 
"Then Cleland, who appears to have been a 
determined, sensible, clear-headed enthusiast 
of about 30 years of age, wa...;; informed of this 
! extraonlinary mand.ate, he remonstrated with 
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( 'al"llro
s in the strongest manner against com- 
plying with it, as the safety of his regiment 
might be inyolved in the result; hut his lord- 
ship pleaded his instructions, which gaye him 
110 discretionary power, and he departed for 
Perth the same evening, leaving the Cameron- 
ians to the tCIHler mercies of their lJitt('rest 
enemies, the Highlanders. Cleland's obvious 
course was to have followed the cavalry, but 
though the danger was imminent, he disdained 
to abandon the post which had been assigneù 
him, and easily preyailctl upon the Cameron- 
ians to remain and meet the enemy at all 
hazards. Ðurton 4 truly says that it is difficult 
to imagine a position more dangerous for a 
Lowlanù force than the little village of Dun- 
keM, being deep sunk among hills cOlllmanùing 
it, aIlll cutting off retreat, while a rapid river 
forms the diameter of their semicircle. 
The parties which had appeared during the 
tlay consistetl entirely of Athole-men, whose 
numbers probably did not exceed 500 or 600; 
but in the evening they were joined by the 
whole of Cannon's force, amounting to ncarly 
4-,000. To the gr('at surprise and dismay of 
the Cameronians, this formidable body ap- 
peared at six o'clock next morning, 'Yednesùay 
the 21st of August, on the hills a,þout Dunkelil 
formed in ordor of battlf'. The situation of 
the Cameronians was now critical in the ex- 
treme. They had no alternative l)ut to fight 
or surrender, for retreat was not in their power. 

\. capitulation would have been the obvious 
course, but the great abhorrence in which the 
Cameronians were held by the Highlanders, 
gave faint hopes of obtaining the usual terms 
of civilized warfare from the inveterate host 
which hung over them on the surrounding 
heights. They, therefore, adopted the des- 
perate resolution of defending themselves to 
the last extremity, and they hoped, that by 
posting themselves aùvantageously behind the 
walls anù enclosures adjoining the village and. 
Dunkeld-house, they would be able to keep the 
Highlanders in check till some relief might 
arrive. 
The Cameronian commander accordingly 
made the necessary preparations for defe-llce. 
He first posted parties of his men in the 


I ; 


4 Scotland, vol. i. p. 1 
 1. 


cathc<lral and steeple, and in Dunkehl-house. 
The remainder of his men he disposed behind 
the walls of the a(ljoining gardens and parks, 
and along some ditches which he causeù to be 
thrown up to exteml his line of defence. All 
these arrangements wore completed before 7 
o'clock in the morning, about which time the 
Highlanders appeared moving down the hills 
towarùs Dunkelù. Desirous to gain possession 
of the town, to dislodge the Cameronians, or 
to draw off their attention from the points 
where he meant to direct his main attack, 
Cannon despatched a small train of artillery 
down a little hill near the to'....n, accompanierl 
by 100 men clad in armour, who were followed 
by a party of Highlanùers on foot. To pre- 
vent the Cameronians from escaping by the 
ford across the Tay, he sent two troops of horse 
l'Olmd the town, who touk up a position Le- 
twixt the fOl'ù and the ('hurch, while two other 
troops ".cre placed at the opposite end of th(, 
town. "Then the party arriyed.at the bottom 
of the hill, they were opposed by a small body 
of men whom Cleland had posted behind a. 
stone wall, but after some smart firing, this 
body was obliged to giye way and to retire to 
DunkelJ-house. Another party of the Came- 
ronians, which had been posted at the other 
end of the town, was obliged also to retire. 
Having forced the outposts, the whole body of 
the Highlanders rushed furiously into the 
town, which they entered at four different 
points at once. The Cameronians, however, 
firmly maintained their ground within the 
enclosures, from which they kept up a galling 
and destructive fire upon the Highlanders, who 
in vain attempted to dislodge them. Finding 
their broad-swords of little avail against the 
pikes and halùerts of an enemy protected by 
stone walls, the Hig1ùanders retired to the 
houses, and some to the heights near the town, 
from which they kept up a sharp though inef- 
fectual fire upon the Cameronians, who returned 
it with much better effect. The Cameronians, 
however, soon sustained a heavy loss in the 
death of Cleland, their brave commander, who, 
in the act of exhorting his men to stand firm 
to their posts, was, within an hour after the 
engagement commenced, mortally wounded by 
two bullets, one of which pierced his liver, the 
other entering his hearl at the same instant 
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Dunkeld in the 17th century.-From Slezer's Thcatrum Scot'iæ. 


Aware of his fate, he attempted to gain Dun- enveloped the unfortunate sufferers. To alld 
keld-house, lest his men, seeing him expire, to the calamity, the pikemen had coolly lockell 
might become dispirited; but he was unable the doors of such of the houses as had keys 
to reach the threshold, and expired in their standing in them, and the unhappy intruders 
presence. being thus cut off from escape, perished in the 
During three hours an incessant firing was flames. No less than 16 Highlanders were, in 
kept up on both sides, which might have con- consequence, burnt to death in one house. 
tinued for several hours longer without pro- 'Vith the exception of three houses, possessed 
ducing any definite result, unless, indeed, the by the Cameronians, the whole of the town 
ammunition of either party had become ex- was consumed. 
hausted. Probably from the dread of such a The Highlanders finding their ammunition 
contingency, which would have been fatal to all spent, 5 and seeing that they could no 
the Cameronians, Captain Munro, to whom, longer maintain their position among the ruins 
on the death of Cleland, the command had of the town, began to retire to the hills al)out 
fallen, resolved to attempt to dislodge the eleven o'clock, after having sustained a loss of 
Highlanders from the houses by setting the about 300 men. The Cameronians, whose loss 
town on fire. He accordingly sent into the was trifling, on seeing the Highlanders depart, 
town several small parties of pikemen with set up a loud shout, threw up their caps, beat 
burning faggots upon the points of their pikes their drums, and wavcd their colours in token 
to set fire to the houses in which the High- of triumph, demonstrations which must have 
landers were posted. This order was exe- been exceediugly galliug to the feelings of the 
cuted with such promptitude, that in a short Highlanders, who only four hours before had 
time the whole town was in a conflagration. assured themselves of an easy conquest. It i8 
The scene which the town now presented was stated in the Cameronian account of the battle, 
one of the most heart-rending description. that an attempt was made by Cannon to induce 
The din of war was indeed no longer hea,rd, the Highlanders to renew the attack, but they 
but a more terrific sound had succeeded, from declined, for this l'eason, that although stil1 
the wild shrieks of despair which issued from 
the dense mass of smoke awl flame which I Ij I3alcarras. 
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BOND OF HIGHLAXDERS-::UOVEl\IE:KTS OF MACKAY. 


"eady to fight with men, they would not again 
encounter devils. 6 To show their gratitude to 
God for "so miraculous a victory," the Cam- 
eronians sppnt a considerable part of the after- 
noon in singing psalms of praise anù thanks- 
gi ving. 
The Highlanders were greatly discouraged 
by the repulse which they sustained at Dun- 
keld, and they attributed the misfortune to the 
incapacity of Cannon, in whom they conse- 
quently lost all confidence. Perceiving that 
they could no longer keep the field with any 
probability of success under such a commander, 
they retired to IHair, anù after entering into a 
bond of association to support the cause of 
King James, and for mutual protection, they 
departed for their homes, leaving Cannon and 
his Irish troops and the few lowland gentle- 
men to shift for themselves. Cannon went to 
Mull, and resided with the chief of -:\Iaclean. 7 


6 L
fe and Dia1'Y of Colonel Blackadcr. 
7 "We, Lord James :Murray, Patrick Stewart of 
Ballechan, Sir John l\1'Lean, Sir Donald 1\1'Donald, 
Sir Ewen Cameron, Glengarie, Benbecula, Sir Alex- 
ander 1\1 'Lean, Appin, Enveray, E:eppoch, Glencoe, 
Strowan, Calochele, Lieut. -Col. 1\1 'Gregor, Bara, 
Large, 1I1'Naughten, do hereby bind and oblige our- 
selves, for his Majesty's service and our own safeties, 
to meet at the day 
of September next, and bring along with us 
fencible men. That is to say, Lord James 1\lur- 
ray and Ballechan Sir John :M'Lean 

OO, Sir Donald 1\1 'Donald 200, Sir Ewen Cameron 
200, Glengarie 200, Ben becula 200, Sir Alexander 
.M'Lean 100, Appin 100, Enveray 100, Keppoch 100, 
1-Ïeut. -Col. :M 'Gregor 100, Calochele 50, IStrowan 60, 
Hara 50, Glencoe 50, M'Naughten 50, Large 50; but 
in case any of the rebels shaH assault or attack any of 
the above-named persons betwixt the date hereof and 
the said day of rendezvous, we do all solemnly promise 
to assist one another to the utmost of our power, as 
witness these presents, signed by us at the castle of 
Blair, the 24th of August, 1689 years.-Al. Robertson, 
D. l\1'NeiI, Alex. 1\1 'Donald, Do. M'Gregor, Alex. 
M'Donell, D. 1\1'Donald, D. :M'D. of Benbecula, AI. 
1\1 'Donald, Tho. Farqrson, Jo. l\1'Leane, E. Cameron 
of Lochiel, AI. Stuart. "-ReC01'ds of Parliament. 
Seven days before the date of this bond, these asso- 
ciates, and other friends, sent the following character- 
istic letter to :Mackay, in answer to a friendly invita- 
tion from him to lay down their arms ;- 


" Sir, 


"Birse, líth August, 1689. 


""We received your letter from Strathbogy, 
and we saw that you wrote to Brigadier Cannan from 
8t Johnstoun, to which we gave a civil return, for by 
telling that you support yourselves by fictions and 
stories (a thing known all the world over), ilS 110 rail- 
ing. The Christian means (as you say in your last) 
you make use of to advance the good cause by, is 
evident to all the world, and the argument you use to 
move us to address your government, is conselplrntial 
J. 


In the meantime :Mackay left Aberdeen for 
the purpose of joining Lanier, leaving behind 
him Sir Thomas 
ivingston, with his regimen
 
and nine troops of cavalry, to keep the adjoin- 
ing northern counties in awe. At Drechin he 
learnt that Lanier had received an order from 
the privy council to march into Athole, in 
consequence of which information he joined 
him at Perth on the 26th of August. He 
thereafter lert Perth, with the greater part of 
the forces which he found there assembleò, 
and took the route to Blair. It was clearl,Y 
the interest of James's party to llave burned 
the castle of Blair, so as to prewnt Mackay 
from placing a garrison in it to overawe the 
neighbouring country; but if such was the 
intention of the Highlanders, they were dp- 
terred from putting it in execution by a mes- 
sage from Mackay, \yho threatened, in the 
event of the castle being burnt, to raze every 
house in Athole to the ground, and to burn 
and destroy all the corn in that district. Mac- 
kay remained ten days at the castle of Blair, 


to the whole; for instead of telling us wlJat good 
Christians, men of honour, good subjects, and good 
neighhours, ought to do, you tell us in both your 
letters, that his 1\flljcsty has hot wars in Ireland, anll 
cannot in haste come to us, which, though it were a
 
true as we know it is not, is only an argument frorn 
safety and interest. And that yon may know the 
sentiments of men of honour, we dpclare to you anti 
all the world, we scorn your usurper, and the indemni- 
ties of his government; and to save you farther trou ble 
by yonr frequent invitations, we assure you that we 
are satisfied our king will take his own time and way 
to manage his dominions and punish his rebels; and 
although he should send no assistance to us at all, we 
will die with our swords in our hands before we fail in 
our loyalty and sworn allegiance to our sovereign. 
Judge, then, what effect Duke Hamilton's letter 11as 
upon us; but you have got an honourable father for 
this story from Ireland, and although we can better 
tell you how matters go in Ireland, and that we pity 
those on whom sllch stories have influence, yet we 
have no orders to offer conditions to any rebels; we 
allow them and his grace to believe on and take your 
measures by your success, till his Majesty's farther 
orders. Sir,'W e thank you for the good meaning of 
your invitation, (though we are confident you had no 
hope of succe<;s.) ,And we will shortly ende"avour to 
give you a re
uital-and those of us who live in 
islands have already seen and defied the Prince of 
Orange his frigates. \Ve are, Sir, your affectionate 
and humòle servants. Jo. MacLeane, E. Cameron of 
Lochiel, C. M'Kenzie, D. l\1ackdonald, John Grant 
of Balnadalocll, Pa. Steuart, J. M'N achtane, Alexr. 
M'Donald, A. l\1'Nachtan, Jo. Cameron, Tho. Farqr- 
son, H. 1\f'Lean of Lochbuye, Alexr. :M'Donell, D 
M'D. of Benbecula, R. lIIacNeill of Bara, D. 1\I'KeilJ, 
Ra. 1\1 'Donald, J. l\f'Donald, Alexr. MacJaine. We 
ha,'e returned your letter from Duke Hamilton, 
because you han more use for it thau v. e. "-Parlia, ' 
mentary Records. 


3 c 
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during which time many of the .L
.thole people 
took advantage of an indemnity which he 
offerf'c1 them, and delivered np their arms. 
Having placed a garrison of 500 men in the 
castle, and given orders to raise a pallisade and 
breast-work round it, he was forced to return 
to Perth in consequence of continual rains, 
which made him also forego a resolution he 
had entertained of marching to the head of 
Loch Tay, amI placing a garrison in the castle 
of Finlarig, belonging to the Earl of Breal1al- 
bane, who, according to him, was "one of the 
chiefest anù cunnillgest fomenters of the 
trouble of that kingdom (Scotland), not for 
love of King .Tames, but to make himself 
neceHHary to the government."s The subse- 
quent conduct of this nobleman fully corro- 
boratel1 this opinion. After the rains had sub- 
silled, a detachment of 
OO men under Lorcl 
Cardross, took possession of Finlarig castle, not- 
withstanding that the proprietor had, shortly 
before, taken the oaths to the government, 
and found bail for his allegiance. 
'Vhile the death of Dundee soemetl to give 
stability to the government in Scotland on the 
one hand, its safety appeared to be endangerell 
on the other, by the jealousies and dissensions 
which agitateù the parliament. Among the 
persons who had l)een instrumental in bringing 
about the Tf'volution, there were some extreme 
Presbyterians, who, seeing that their expecta- 
tions were not to 1)e realized, amI that all the 
offices of trust were monopolized hy a few 
favourites about court, became factious and 
impatient, and were ready to seize the first 
opportunity that offered. of overturning the 
government. Sir James Montgomery was at 
the head of this disaffected party, which, 
during the ensuing winter, held several private 
meetings. The resnlt was, that a most extra- 
ordinary and unnatural coalition took place 
hetween the Jacobites and the disconknted 
Presbyterians for the restoration of King 
.James. By uniting their votes in parliament 
they expected to embarrass the government, 
and make it odious to the people, and thereby 
pave the way for the return of the exiled mon- 
ar('h; but thpir designs were disconcerted by a 
discovery of the plot. 


8 McmoÙ'.'I, p. 72. 


:Mackay had now grown heartily tireù of tIt(' 
Hervice, and as his plans for the su1)jugation of 
the Highlands had been treated with illllifl'0r- 
cnce or neglect by the government, he became 
desirous to resign his commission, and mti re 
to Holland, his adopteel country, there to spew I 
the remainder of his days in peace. There 
was certainly nothing in the situation of his 
native country at the period in question to 
induce him to remain. An unpaid, disorderly, 
and mutinous army; an oppresseel people, a 
discontented nobility, a divided parliament 
and council; "church divided into two more 
irreconcileable factions, though both calling 
themselves Protestants, than Rome and Ge- 
neva," matters deeme.l of so little importance 1)y 
the first reformers aH scarcely to he mentione(l 
in their writings, preferred by the" religious 
zealots" of those days to the well-being of tho 
whole Protestant church, the Episcopal minis- 
ters who had been ejected preadJing" King 
.Tames more than Christ, as they had been 
accustomed to take passive obedience more 
than the gospel for their text: "-these con- 
siderations aU tended to disgust a man of a 
moderate and conciliating disposition like l\lac- 
kay, anù made him" look upon Scotsmen of 
those times in general, as void of zeal for their 
religion and natural affection, seeing all men 
hunt aftor their particular advantages, and 
none minding sincerely amI self-deniedly the 
common good, which gave him a real distaste 
of the country and service; resolving from 
that time forwanl to disengage himself out of 
it as soon as possible he could get it done, and 
that the service couhl allow of."9 Mackay. 
however, failed in obtaining even a temporary 
leave of aùsence during the winter, by the 
intrigues of Lord :Melville and Yiscount Tar- 
bet, who, as he says, susprr.ting an interview 
with "Tilliam, \\'ho was then in Holland, to be 
the f'1)jrct of his proposed visit thither, were 
afraid that he would induce "rilliam to adopt 
a system different from that hitherto full owed 
in the management of Scotti
h affairs. 
Mackay finding that he would not succeed 
in his application for leave of absence, began 
to apply himself with great perseverance to 
accomplish his long-desired project of erecting a 


9 JII'1noirs, p. 77. 
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fort at Inverlochy, capable of containing 1,000 
or 1,200 men, to keep the western Highlanders 
in check. In a communication which he made 
to King '\ViIliam on the subject, he requested 
to be supplied with three frigates of about 30 
guns each, 10 or 12 ships of burden, and 3 
or 4: dùzen of large boats, 3,000 muskets, 400 
('hemux de frise, and 2,000 spades, shovels, 
and pickaxes, with money sufficient to purchase 
two months' provisions for 3,000 or 4,000 
men. On receiving these supplies he proposed 
to march with this force through Argyle about 
the end of :March, as far as Dunstaffnage, 
where he meant to embark his men in the 
ships, and thence proceed to Inverlochy, and 
land them under the protection of the guns of 
the ships of war. No notice, however, was 
taken of this proposal either by ,\Yilliam or his 
ministers, notwithstanding that its importance 
was urged in repeated letters from :l\1ackay, 
who, in consequence, grew quite impatient, and 
threatened to throw up his commission. At 
If>ngth the privy council having, at his request, 
written a letter to the king on the subject, he 
ordered the frigates to be sent down, with 
some arms and ammunition, and implements for 
C'ommencing the work; but the required Rupply 
of money was not forthcoming, without which 
the expedition cmùd not be undertaken. 
Anxious, however, to get the fort erected with 
as little delay as possible, Mackay offered to 
the privy council to proceed to Inverlochy 
with a select detachment of 600 men, provided 
they would gi ve him provisions for three 
months; but although a sum of five or six 
hunched pounds would have almost sufficed for 
tl1Ïs purpose, the council pleaded the impossi- 
hility of raising the money. 1 In this emer- 
gency he applied to the city of Glasgow, the 
magistrates of which undertook to hire vessels 
for transporting the detachment, and to furnish 
him with the necessary provisions, and such 
articles as he might require for completing the 
fort, in addition to those sent down from Eng- 
land. 2 Major Ferguson, who was appointed to 
command this expedition, repaired to Glasgow; 
hut he was detained there about five weeks wait- 
i ng for the provisions. The news, however, 
of 
mch an armament being in preparation, 


1 Mackay's .'[onoirs, p. 85. 


!: Jaem, page 86. 


and a report purposely circulated by 'Mackay, 
that it was much larger than it actually was, 
having reached the Highlands, had the effect 
of preventing many of the Islanders and the 
inhabitants of the adjoining mainland from 
joining :Major-general Buchan, who took the 
field in April 1690. 
Before the arrival of this officer, the High- 
landers had resolved to place themselves under 
the command of Sir Ewen Cameron of Loch- 
iel, having, in consequence of their defeat at 
Dunkeld, lost confidence in Cannon as a com- 
mander. After that disaster, Lochiel anò the 
other Jacobite chiefs had represented to James 
the precarious state of his affairs in Scotland, 
and the necessity there was for sending them 
aid j lmt James was too much occupied with 
preparations for resisting a threatened invasion 
of Ireland, by his son-in-law, to attend much 
to his Scottish concerns. He, however, sent 
over a vessel with some clothes, arms, ammu- 
nition, and provisions, and a few Irish officers, 
among whom was .Major-general nuchan, with 
a commission, as cOlUmander-in-chief of all the 
Jacobite fùrces in Scotland. 
On Buchan's arrival, a meeting of the chiefli 
anù principal officers was held at Keppoch, 
to deliberate upon the course they ought to 
pursue. Af'o no reinforcement had arrived from 
Ireland, and as the plot between the Jacobites 
and the disappointed chiefs of the Presby- 
terians, which had raised the expectations of 
King James's parti7ans, had been discovered, 
the meeting was ùividecl in opinion, upon the 
expediency of renewing hostilities. Some, 
thinking the cause quite desperate, proposed 
to submit to the goyernment, which they knew 
was quite <lisposed to grant them the most 
favourable terms; but this proposition was 
warmly resisted hy Lochiel, who had great 
influen
e with his fellow chiefs. He stated 
that he had adhered to the cause of Charles 
II. at a time when it was more desperate than 
that of his royal brother now was, who was 
still at the heart of an army in Ireland, and 
who had many friends in Britain, ready to de- 
clare themselves, when a fit opportunity offered; 
that under these circmnstances, he considered 
they would disgrace themselves, if theyaban- 
doned the cause the)" had pledged themselves 
I to defend, and that for his own part he would 
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neither listen to terms from the government, 
nor lay ùown his arms, without an express 
úrder from King James himself. In conse- 
quence of this declaration, the meeting unan- 
imously resolved to continue the war; but as 
the labours of the spring season were not over, 
they postponed the muster of the clans, till 
those should be completed; and in the mean 
time directed j\[ajor-general Bucban, to employ 
the interval in beating up the enemy's quarters, 
along the borders of the lowlands, for which 
purpose a detachment of 1,200 foot was to be 
placed at his disposal. 3 
'Yhen Mackay heard that Buchan had taken 
the field, he ordered Sir Thomas Livingston,- 
whom he had despatched north from Aberdecn 
to Inverness, ,,,ith his regiment, in the month 
of .J anuary, to watch the motions of the High- 
lanrlers,-to keep a sharp ou
look after Buchan, 
who, it was supposed, would probably make a 
descent upon the lowlands of Moray or Banff. 
Sir Thomas had at this time, besides his own 
regiment of dragoons, three regiments of foot, 
and some troops of horse, under his command, 
posted in and about the town of Inverness. 
Hearing that Buchan was marching through 
Lochaber and Badenoch, Livingston made two 
successive marches up the country, in the 
direction Buchan was said to be advancing, 
Lut on both occasions, from the great difficulty 
he experienced in obtaining provender for his 
horses, and provisions for his troops, he was 
obliged to return to Inverness without seeing 
Duchan, or hearing anything concerning him. 
Having ascertained that the feeling of hostility 
towards the government was rapidly extending, 
and that it had even reached the clans, who 
had hitherto, in appcarance at least, shown 
themselves favourably inclined to the revolu- 
tion, Livingston, thereupon, despatched a letter 
to :i\Iackay, acquainting him of the circum- 
stance, and stating that if Duchan was not 
speedily opposed, he was afraid that by far the 
greater part of the northern counties would 
join him. That he might obtain early intelli- 
gence of Buchan's motions, and ayoid the diffi- 
culties be hall experienced in his former 
marches for want of provisions, Livingston 
took up a position eight miles from Inverness, 


:I n,llcarras. 


with a sdect bOlly of 1,200 men, consisting of 
his own regiment, which amounted to 300 men, 
400 of Leslie's regiment, a company of 100 of 
Lord TIeay's Highlanders, 300 of Grant's 
Highlanders, and two troops of hm 3e. 1 
On receiving Livingston's despatch, )Iackay- 
sent orders to the different detachments which 
lay at Stirling, Glasgow, Dundee, and other 
places, amounting together to 3,000 men, to 
assemble without delay at Perth, that they 
might be in readiness, should a general rising 
in favour of King James take place in the 
north, to support Livingston, and to serve as 
a check upon the southern Highlands. He, at 
the same time, directed Lieutenant-colonel 
Buchan, brother of King James's general, who 
commandell the forces in the city and county 
of Aberdeen, consisting of a battalion of Ham- 
say's regiment, the Cameronian regiment, and 
fi ve troops of horse and dragoons, to march 
upon any point Livingston should direct. 5 
In the mean time l\íaj or-general Buchan was 
advancing through .Badenoch with the design 
of marching down Speyside into the Duke of 
Gordon's country, where he expected to be 
joined by some of the vassals of that nobleman 
At Culnakill he held a council of war to deter- 
mine whether to take up a position in thal 
neighbourhood,- where they would be secure 
from the attacks of Livingston's cavalry, 01' 
proceed farther down the Spey. As Buchan's 
force dill not exceed 800 men, and as they 
were aware that a large force of horse aud foot 
lay at Inverness, the Highland officers were 
unanimously of opinion that they should no! 
advance beyond Culnakill, but should march 
the following day to Glenlochy, and encamp 
among the adjoining woods. Buchan, who 
appears to have been as incapable of conduct- 
ing a Highland force, and as ignorant of the 
mode of warfare pursued by the Highlanders 
as Cannon, his predecessor, now second in 
command, rejecting the Highlanù officers' ad- 
vice, on the following day marched down the 
Speyas far as Cromdale, where he encamped 
on the last day of April. 6 


-I ,Mackay's Nemoirs, p. 93. l\Iackay's account 
says, "six companies of Grant'!. regiment, making 
aLout 800 men, "-an evident error. 
fi Mackay's ,Jfemetirs, p. 94. 
6 },! emoirs of IJundcl!,. 
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Livingston was, at this time, lying within of their encampment at CromJale. I:;uch being 
eight miles of Strathspey, on the grounds of the case, the commander of the castle advised 
the laird of Grant, where he received notice him to attack the Higl1landers without delay, 
the same day from a captain in Grant's regi- and he himself otlered to conduct the troops 
ment, who, with a company of men, held pos- into the plain. This propositiO'11 having been 
session for the government of Balloch, now acceded to, the troops were allowed half all 
Grant castle, in the vicinity of Cromdale, that hour to refresh themselves, after which they 
Buchan was marching down Strathspey. lJe- marched down through the valley of Auchin- 
sirous of attacking him hefore he should have arrow to the river. Finding a ford below 
an opportunity of being joineù by the country Dellachaple, guarded by 100 Highlanders, 
people, Livingston marched off towards the Livingston left a detachment of foot anù a 
Spey, in the afternooll, and continued his few dragoons to amuse them, while, with hi::; 
march till he arrived within two miles of main body, leù by some gentlemen of the 
Dalloch castle. l\..S it was already dark, anù name of Grant on horsehack, he marched to 
the night far advanced, and as a ùifficult pass another ford through a covered way, a mile 
lay between him and the castle, Livingston farther down the river, which he crossed at the 
proposed to encamp during the night; but not head of thrpe troops of dragoons, and a troop of 
finding a convenient place, he, by the persua- horse, a company of his Hightmders forming 
sion of one of his officers who was acquainted the advanced guard. After be reached the 
with the pass, and who undertook to conduct opposite bank of the Spey, he perceived the 
him safely through it, renewed his march, anù Highlanders, who had received notice of his 
arrived at the top of the hill above the castle approach from their advanced guards at the 
at two O'clock in the morning. Buchan's men upper ford, in great confusion, and in motion 
were then reposing in fancied security near towards the hills. He thereupon sent orders 
Lethindie, on the adjoining plain of Cromdale, to a part of his regiment, and another troop 
and the fires of their camp, which were of horse to cross the river and join him; 
pointed out by the captain of the castle to but, without waiting for them, he galloped off 
Livingston, showed him that he was much at full speed towards the hills, so as to get 
nearer the enemy than -he had any idea between the fugitivcs-the greater part of 
of. :Mackay says, that had Livingston been whom were almost naked-and the hills, and 
aware that the Highlanders were encamped so intercept them in their retreat. The cavalry 
near the pass, he would not have ventured were accompanied by the company of High- 
through it during the night, having little con- lanr1ers which had crossed the river, and who 
fidence in the country people; nor woulù the are said to have outrun their mounted com- 
enemy, had they suspected Livingston's march, panions, a circumstance which induced the 
left their former station and encamped upon flying Highlanders, on arriving at the foot of 
an open plain, a considerable distance from the hill of Cromdale, to make a stand j but, on 
any secure position, "just as if they had been the approach of Livingston and the remainder 
led thit1H'r by the hand as an ox to the of his dragoons and horse, they again took to 
slaughter." 7 their heels. They turned, however, frequently 
As several gentlemen of the adjoining coun- round upon their pursuers, and defended them- 
try had sought an asylum in the castle on selves with their swords and targets with great 
hearing of Buchan's advance, the commander, bravery. A thick fog, which, coming down 
in order to prevent any knowledge of Living- the siJe of the mountain, em'eloped the fugi- 
ston's approach being communicated to the tives, compelleJ Livingston to discontinue the 
Highlanders, had taken the precaution to shut pursuit, and even to beat a retreat. According 
the gates of the castlc, and to prohibit all egress; to Mackay, the Highlanders had 400 men 
so that the Highlanders were as ignorant of kiHed and taken prisoners, while Livingston 
Livingston's arri,'al as he had previously becn I did not lose a single man, and only 7 or 8 
horses; but TIalcarTas states his loss at ahout 
7 lUc?Jwi
's. P 9;'. 100 killed, and several prisoners j and the 
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author of the" Memoirs of Dundee" says, that 
many of Livingston's dragoons fell. 8 A party 
of the Camerons and 1\Iacleans, who hall in 
the flight separated from their companions in 
arms, crossed the Spey the following day, but, 
ùeillg pursued by some of Livingston's men, 
were overtaken anù dispersed on the moor of 
Granish near 
\. viemore, where some of them 
Were killc(1. The I'est took shelter in Craig- 
elachie, anù, being joined by Keppoch and his 
Highlanders, made an attempt to seize the 
castle of Lochinclan in Rothiemurchus, but 
were repulsed with loss by the proprietor and 
his tenants. 9 
The news of the disaster at Cromdale was 
received with feelings of dismay by the parti- 
&.:ms of King James at Edinburgh, who began 
to regret that they had not embraced an offer 
which had been made by King 'Yilliam for a 
cessation of arms. On the other hand, the 
friends of the government were elated with 
Livingston's success, anù hastened the long 
delayed expedition to lnverlochy, UlHler Major 
:Fergusoll, which acconlingly set sail from 
Grcenock on the 15th of :May. Having ob- 
tained the consent of King William to march 
into Lochaber, :Mackay maùe preparation8 for 
the expedition j and, although the Earl of 
Melville, the commissioner to the Scottish 
parliament, gave him notice of some dangerous 
plots against the government both in England 
and Scotlanù, which might require the pre- 
sence of a large force in the lowlands to check, 
yet, as he considered the suùjugation of the 
Highlands of primary importance, he resolved 
to proceed on his expedition; awl, accordingly, 
on the 18th of June, marched from Perth at 
the head of ahout 3,000 horse and foot. As 
his route to Inverlochy would bring him within 
a short day's march of the enemy, and as he was 
ùesirous-agreeahly, as he says, to a military 
maxim, "without necessity, to put nothing to 
an apparent hazard when the success is of great 


II Shaw (lIist01'Y of Jluray) says tllat abov!! 100 of 
Buchan's men were killed, and about 60 mane IJrison- 
er8, who were fount! ill the cast1e of Lethindie aud the 
mill; and he adds, as a thing deserving of remark, 
that" Colonel Macdonald of Keppoch, who was ever 
keen for plunùer, had never once fought for his king, 
would not encamp with the other rebels, but with hi.;; 
men quartered at Gardin, half-a-rnile distant, and 
thereby escaped without loss." I 
II Shaw's ..
foray. 


importaIlL-t,"'-to avoid an engagement in a 
country full of defiles and difficult passes till 
he should join the forces in the north under 
Sir Thomas Livingston, he resolved to march 
towards Strathspey, anù thence through Dade- 
noch into Lochaber. To conceal from the 
enemy his design of marching north, after 
entering Athole, he mmle a movemeut as if he 
intended to enter Baùenoch by the nearest 
route, and then turning suddenly to the right, 
took the road to Strathspey. Having joinel1 
Livingston in Strathspey on the 26th of June, 
the united forces, after a ùa,y's rest, marched 
towards Badenoch. 
The Highlanders who, after their dispersion 
at Cromdale, haù returned to their homes, had 
re-assembled on hearing of Mackay's approach; 
but, from the fewness of their numbers, they 
made no attempt to obstruct his passage 
through Bac1enoc h. Being informed that they 
had taken possession of a strait and difficult 
pass through which they expected him to 
march
 he, on the 1st of July,-the very day 
on which the celebrated battle of the Boyne 
was fought,-made a feint with four troops of 
horse and dragoons as if he intended to pass 
that way, for the purpose of deceiving the 
enemy; after which 1e suddenly changed his 
march to the left. Mter traversing mountains 
and bogs, he entered Lochaber by Glenspean 
the same night, and arrived at lnverlochy on 
the 3d of the month. 1 
The site of the old fort, which had been 
erected by Oliver Cromwell, did not please 

Iackay, as it was commanded by a neighbour- 
ing hill; but, as a more eligible one could nut 
be found, he commenced the work on the 5th 
of the month, and, in eleven days the wall 
was raised to its full intended height of twenty 
feet from the bottom of the fosse, and pallisaded 
round with a chemin couvert and glacis. Hav- 
ing tinishClI the fort, which was named Fort- 
'Villiam, in honour of the king, he was about 
proceeding to send a dptachment into :Mull to 
reduce that island, but received despatches 
from the privy council anllouncing the defeat 
of the English and Dutch fleets, and requiring 
his return to the South as soon as possible, with 
as many of his forces as could be spared, in COll. 


1 .}[ cJ/wirs, p. 9S. 
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sequence of an expected invasion from France. which l\Iackay still kept a garrison. They 
He therefore marcheù from Inverlochy for the were at first opposed on their descent into the 
South on the 18th, leaving behind him 1,000 low country, by the Master of Forbes, and 
men in garrison in the new fort. He arrived Colonel Jackson, with eight troops of cavalry, 
in Badenoch on the 20th by easy marches, and which was fully more than sufficient to have 
leaving his army in camp the whole of the repulsed in a level country, any body the 
21st to rest themselves, he went with a party Highlanders cOlùd then bring into the field. 
of 150 horse and dragoons to inspect Ruthven Buchan, however, having purposely magnified 
castle which the Jacobite forces had burnt the the appearance of his forces, by ranging his 
preceding year. Here he left the company of foot over a large extent of ground, and inter- 
Lord Reay's Highlanders with instructions to spersing his baggage and baggage horses among 
the commander to raise a breastwork round an them, inspired the Master of Forbes and Jack- 
old square wall, within which the garrison son with such dread, that they considerell it 
might remain secure against surprise or attack. prudent to retire before a foe apparently so 
He then descended into Athole, and arrived formidable in appearance, anù their fears in- 
at Perth on the 26th of July, being little more creasing after they had begun their retreat, 
than five weeks since he set out on his long they set off towards Aberdeen at full gallop, 
projected expedition. and never looked behind, till they had entered 
During his absence l\fajor-general Buchan. the town, after a race of upwards of 20 miles. 2 
and Colonel Cannon, each at the head of a Buchan, who had no immediate design upon 
select body of cavalièr horse, had been scour- Aberdeen, followed the alarmed cavalry, and 
ing the low country. The latter, in particular, such was the effeC't of the retreat upon some 
with 200 horse, had attacked Lord Cardross's of the neighbouring noblemen and gentlemen, 
dragoons who were stationed in )Ienteith, allli that they joined Buchan in thfl pursuit. The 
had pursued them down as far as the park of inhabitants were thrown into 3. state of the 
Stirling. On his arrival at Perth, Mackay greatest alarm at this occurrence, and the 
being informed of the proceedings of Can- necessary means of defence were adopted, but 
non's party, sent orders to the troops at Buchan made no attempt to enter the town. 
Stirling to march out in quest of them, while 'Vhen :Mackay received intelligence of this 
he himself, after receiving a supply of biscuit "disorder," as he terms the flight of Forbes 
from Dundee, resolved to march from Perth and Jackson, he instantly despatched Colonel 
with a detachment for the purpose of inter- Cunningham with 300 men, and two troops of 
cepting them; but Cannon had passed through cavalry, to the north to join Jackson; but 
the heights of Athole towards Braemar before Cunningham was unable to effect a junction, 
the troops at Stirling left that town. 
Iackay as Cannon lay encamped between him and 
followed after them for two days with a force Jackson. As the fears of a :French invasion 
of 1,000 men, but was unable to overtake had subsided, :Mackay, on hearing of Cunning- 
them. Being unprovided for a longer march, ham's failure, marched north himself in such 
he returned on the third day to Stirling, haste that he carried neither baggage nor pro- 
whence he despatched three troops of Car- visions along with him; but on his way north, 
dross's dragoons, and one of horse, to support he learned that Buchan had left the neigh- 
the Master of Forbes who was guarding Aber- hourhood of Aberdeen, and was marching 
(leenshire. southward. On hearing of Mackay's advance, 
Buchan anù Cannon having united their nudum drew off his men to the right, anù 
forces, and being joined by Farfluharson of crossed the hills. On arriving at the Dee, he 
Inverey, at the head of 500 or 600 of the Brae- left Cunningham with a detachment at the 
mar Highlanders, descended into the adjoining 
low parts of Aberdeenshire, l\Iearns, and TIauff, 
to unite themselves to some of tho country 
Jacobite gentlemen, leaving l)ehind them a 
hody of 1 GO men, to 'hlock up Abergeldie, in 


\I "HIS mastership (of Forbes) understanding the 
word of command, wheel, better than advance, turned 
thp. battle into a race, and won; for he was first at 
Aberrleen, and ahlrmed the town with a frightful out- 
cry, The enemy, the enemy's coming. "-Memoirs of 
Dundee. 
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castle of Aboyue, and proceeded with his own 
di\Tision to raise the siege of Abergeldie. In 
the course of this march, a party of GO dra- 
goons, under Major Mackay, fell in among the 
hills, with a body of 200 Highlanders, under 
Inverey, all of whom were either killed or 
lllade prisoners. The chief hims.clf made a 
very narrow escape, having been trampleù 
under the horses' feet, anù left for dead on the 
field. Mackay also laid waste the fertile coun- 
try about Abergeldie, to the extent of twelve 
miles round, and burnt from 1,200 to 1,400 
houses, by way of reprisal, for having ùlocked 
up the garrison. 3 
Having united all his forces in the north, 
with the exception of those which lay at 
Inverness, Mackay marched as far north as 
Strathdon, where he was told that the greater 
part of the north was hostile to the govern- 
ment, and was ready to rise in arms, which 
information made him at once resolve to 
proceed north with all possible haste in 
order to get Buchan's force dispersed, before 
any general rising should take place. Leav- 
ing therefore his foot behind, he proceeded 
north with his cavalry in great haste, and in 
the course of his march was informed that 
Buchan was not only on his way north, but 
t.hat he expected to be joined by several 
thousanù Highlanders. He, therefore, con- 
tinued his march with great celerity, allowing 
his men no more time than was absolutely 
necessary for refreshing their horses, and ar- 
ri ved within four hours' march of the enemy, 
before they received any notice of 1lÏs approach. 
Buchan had reached Inverness, and was only 
waiting for the Earl of Seaforth's and other 
Highlanders, whom he expected to join him 
in attacking the town; but on hearing of 
Mackay's advance, he crossed the river Ness, 
and retired along the north side of the Loch. 
The Earl of Seaforth,. afraid of the conse- 
quences which might result to him personally, 
for the part he had acted, sent his mother, the 
Countess Dowager of Seaforth, and :l\1ackenzie 
of Coul, to l\Iackay, to inform him that he 
would accede to such conditions as migbt be 
agreed upon between them and Mackay. An 
agreement was accordingly enterell into, by 


3 
rackaJ's Jlonoirs, p. 101. 


whir'h it was stipulated, that the earl shoul(I 
deliver himself into Mackay's llands, to be 
kept as a prisoner at J nverness, till the privy 
council should decide as to his futme disposal; 
and to conceal this arrangement from the 
Jacobite party, it was farther agreed that the 
earl should allow himself to be seized as if by 
surprise, by a party of horse under Major 
'Mackay, at one of his seats during the night. 
The earl, however, disappointed the party sent 
out to apprehend 
1Ïm, in excuse for which, 
both he and his mother, in letters to ')Iackay, 
pleaded the state of his health, which they 
alleged would suffer from imprisonment. The 
earl cannot certainly be blamed for having 
demmred placing himself at the unconditional 
disposal of such a body as the privy council of 
Scotland, some of whom would not have hesi- 
tated to sacrifice þim, if by doing so they could 
have obtained a share of his estates. 
:Uackay was so irritated at the deception 
which had been practised upon him, that 11e 
resohed to treat the earl's vassals "with all 
the rigour of military execution." Having, 
however, a warm feeling for the earl's friends, 
on account of their being " all Protestants, and 
none of the most dangerous enemies," as he 
says, and being more desirous to ohtain pos- 
session of the earl's person than to ruin his 
friends, he caused information of his intentions 
upon the earl's lalllls to be sent to Seaforth's 
camp, by some of his own party, as if from a 
feeling of friendship to him. Contrary to 
l\Iackay's anticipations, Seaforth surrendered 
himself, and was committed prisoner to the 
castle of Inverness. 4 A bout this time the 


4 "I believe it shall fal"e so with the Earl of Bea- 
forth, that is, that he shall haply, (perhaps) suhmit, 
when his countrey is ruined, and spoyled, which is 
the character of a true Scotsman, wyse behinde tile 
hand !"-Letter to the PrivlI Council, 1st Sept. 1620. 
Appendix to Memoirs, No. 73. Mackay was directc,l 
Ly the privy council, by warrant, dated 7th Oct. 1690, 
"to transport the Tlerson of Colin, Earl of Seaforth, 
with safety from Inverness to Edinburgh, in such way 
and manner, as he should think fit." In consequeuc'e 
of this removal, he was entered a prisoner within the 
castle of Edinburgh, on 6th :K OVa following, whence 
he was liberated on 7th Jan. Hi92, on finding caution 
to appear when called upon. He was bound not t<J 
go ten miles beyone! Edinburgh. He wa.
 again im- 
prÜ:ioned, but made his escape, and was apprehended 
at Pencaitland, on 7th May 1692, and again kept in 
close confinement, within the castle of Edinburgh. 
He was afterwards liberated, on 
iying security for 
his peaceable behaviour. - RecJrds of the PriTH 
Council. 
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Earl of .Argyle-who had fled to Holland in 
1 G85, on his father's execution, but returned 
with the Prince of Orange, and was reinstated 
by the Convention in his father's estates and 
title-with a force of 1,900 foot, and 60 dra- 
goons, invaded }\full, the inhabitants of which 
took the oaths of allegiance to the government, 
and delivered up their arms. lIe was, how- 
ever, from the state of the weather, obliged to 
leave the island, before effecting the reduction 
of Duart castle, and left 300 men behind him 
to keep it in check. :l\Iacleall himself, with a 
few of his friends, took refuge on Carnbnrrow, 
an inacceHsible rock near J\hùl. 
King James's affairs had now become utterl
- 
desperate in Scotland, and his defeat at the 
battle of the Boyne, on the 1st of Jul.v, 1690, 
almost annihilated his hopes in Irelanl!. Un- 
able to collect any considerable body of men 
together, Buchan, after wandering through 
Lochaber, dismissed the few that still re- 
mainecl with him, and along with Sir George 
Barclay, Lieutenant-colonel Graham, and other 
officers, took up his abode with Macdonell of 
Glengary, Cannon and his officers retiring to 
the isles, under the protection of Sir Donald 
Macdonalrl. In their retreats, these officers 
who hall displayc,l the J}lOst heroic attachment 
to the cause of the unfortunate king, under 
the most trying circumstances, still continued 
to cherish some distant hopes of his restora- 
tion, and were prepared to enter upon any ser- 
vice, however hazardous, which might lead to 
such a consummation. 
At length, seeing no chance {\f making a 
successful effort in favour of James, they, in 
connexion with the chiefs, sent over the Earl 
of Dunfermline to France in the spring of 
1691, to represent to him the state of matters, 
and to receive his commands. Having received 
instructions from his majesty to enter into a 
negotiation with the government, a meeting of 
the principal officers and the Jacobite chiefs 
was held at Achallader in Glenorchyon the 
30th of June, which was attended by the Earl 
of Breadalbane on the part of the government, 
at which a cessation of hostilities was agreed 
upon till the 1st of October. To get the 
chiBfs to submit to the government, money 
and other inducements were held out to them I :I F I t . 1 A 1 t f D d ' ,n; 
or (e al s, sec 11,. ccoun 0 un ee S O.1J<ce1 
 
by TIreadal1Jalle, at whose disposal a SUlll of, oftCl' thry went to Prance in JlisccÛa1lm Scotica. 
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about Æ15,000 or Æ20,OOO had been placed 
by King '\Villiam. They, IH.ì"lITever, declined 
to come to any definite arrangement at this 
time, and requested liberty to send Sir George 
TIarclayand Major :Menzies to France, to obtain 
the sanction of King James, to enter into a 
treaty with the government, a request which 
was reluctantly granted. After learning from 
these officers the miseries to which the clans 
were reduced, and the utter hopelessness of 
attempting another campaign under existing 
circumstances, James allowed them to make 
the best terms they could with the government. 
.Accordingly, and in terms of a proclamation 
issued hy the government on the 27th of 
August, 16Dl, promising an indemnity to all 
persons who had been in arms, and who should 
take an oath of allegiance to the government 
before the 1st of January 1602; all the chiefs, 
with one unfortunate exception, which will be 
afterwards noticed, gave in their adherence, 
and took the oath within thB prescribed time. 
Buchan and Cannon with their officers, in 
terms of an agreement with the government, 
were transported to France, to which country 
they had asked and obtained permission from 
their royal master to retire, as they could no 
longer be serviceable to him in their native 
laud. 
\Ve are souy that it is beyond the province 
of the present work, even did space permit, to 
give a detailed account of the heroic and almost 
quixotically chivalrous conàuct of Dundee's 
officers, after their emigration to France. In 
order that they might not he a hurùen on their 
royal master King James, they entered the 
French service, forming themselves into a 
company {\f "private sentinels" or common 
soldiers, four of their number being appointed 
officers, whose conduct gives" no opportunity 
of speaking well of them."5 They numbered 
only about 150, and so effectively performed 
their duty in the service of France, that, 
unsuited as they were for the hard life of com- 
mon soldiers, and cheated by thcir heartless 
officers of the few comforts provided for them, 
in a very short time" the earth closed over 
the last remains of the gentlemen-adventurers 
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who followed the bauner of Duudeo."6 They 
bore all their hardships with cheerfulness and 
even gaiety, winning the tears and love of the 
women wherever they passed, and the l'espect 
of their French comrades. The following inci- 
(lent must suffice as an example of their fear- 
less hardihood. 
" The Germans ha,lmade a lodgement in an 
island in the Rhine (near Strasburg). The 
J!'rench, from an opinion that the river was 
impassable without boats, had ordered a num- 
ber for the passage. Among other troops 
intended for the service, this company was 
ordered to keep a station opposite to the island 
until the boats should arrive; but finding, 
upon examination, the ford, though difficult, 
not impassable, they, according to the custom 
of the Highlanùers in wading through rivers, 
joining their hands together, and entering the 
river in a line with its current, the strongest 
men in the uIJper part, and the weaker in the 
under, so that th8se who were highest up the 
stream broke all its force, and tJ'ing their arms 
and clothes on their shoulders, passed to the 
i::;land in sight of both armies on the opposite 
l)ank, and drove ton times their numher from 
the lodgement. The French cried out in arlmi- 
ration, 'A gentleman, in whatever station, is 
still a gentleman.' 'Le gentilhomme est tou- 
jours gentilhomme.' The place is cnUed 
1'I.-:78 d'Ecosse to this day."i 


--+--- 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A.D. 1691-171''2. 


BRlflSH SO\'EREIGN :-WiIlial1l hr., 11\88-1,03. 


NeCtotiations with the Highlallll chiefs-Massacre of 
Glencoe-Master of Stair-King William-Subse- 
quent enquiry-State of Highlands ùuring William's 
reign-Simon Fraser, Lorù Lovat. 


DURING 1690 and Hi!)l the Jacohites cause!! 
the government much trouble and anxiety hy 
their ceaseless plotting to get up an insurrec- 
tion, iu which they were to be assisted by 
supplies from France. :Many men, professedly 
loyal to King '\Villiam, gave, from various 
moti \'es, their secret countenance to these 


II Burton's Scotl((nd fmm Revolution, vol. i. p. 153. 
7 VJ.lrymplc's Jfcmoirs, vol. i. part ii. p. 61 


attempts; and. the Highlanders e::;pe
ially 
proved a galling and distracting thorn in the 
side of the government. As early as 1690, 
Lord Tarbet, (subsequently Earl of CromartJ,) 
proposed a scheme for the quieting of the High- 
lands, which Lord. Breadalbane offerod to 
carry into execution; but it was at the time 
abandoned. In 16D1, however, negotiations 
were again renewed, and, as has boen seen, 
TIreadalbane was intrusted with a sum of 
money to distribute among the chiefs, or rather 
to buy up the claims which Argyle and other 
superiors Lad over their feudal vassals, alllì 
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First Earl of Breadalhane. 
From Ori
lna1 Painting in posscssiun of L<llIy Elizabeth PI"ingJe. 


whi
h was the real cause of the strife and dis- 
satisfaction existing in the Highlaml::;. The 
i3ecrotary of State, HiI' John I )alr,ymple, known 
as the Master of Stair, son of the Earl of 
Stair, appears latterly to have been at the 
bottom of the scheme, and was certainly most 
anxious that it shotùd be suecessfully and 
spePllily carrie(l out, having at first apparently 
no thought of resorting to measures of cruel 
severi ty. 
K ot much appears to ha vo resulted from the 
moeting which Hreadalhane had with the chief:" 
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at Achallader; indeell, he showcd very little of I August lG91, requiring them to take the oath 
an earnest desire for conciliation, as his threat- of allegiance Lefore the 1st of January 1682, 


cIling conduct induced Alexander l\facùonalù, 
or MacIan, of Glencoc, to leave the meeting 
abruptly for his own safety. Between I3read- 
albane, who was a Campbell, anù Macdonald 
much bad blood appears to have existeù; 
indeed, nothing but the bitterest hatred was 
cherished by the whole tribe of the 1\Iac\lonalds 
to the Campbells, as the latter had from time 
to time, oftener by foul than by fair means, 
ousted the former from their once extensive pos- 
sessions. The 1\Iacdonahls of Glencoe especi- 
ally, still considered the lands and property of 
the Campbells as their own, and without hesita- 
tion supplied their wants out of the numerous 
herds of the latter. It was some recent raid 
of this sort which n1Used the wrath of Brcad- 
albane; and on poor Macdonal<l's healllighted 
all the blame and the punishment of the 
ineffectual negotiation. 1Vhat became of the 
money has never been clearly ascertained; 
hut much can l)e inferred from I3readalbane's 
answer when asked afterwanb by Lord N ot- 
tingham to account for it, "The money iH 
spent, the Highlands are quiet, amI this is the 
ouly way of accounting among frienfls." 
Like lIlany of his contemporaries, TIrea<l- 
albane attached himself openly to King 
'Villiam's government only because it was 
for the time the winning side; while at 
the same time he professed secretly to be 
attacheLl to the interest of the exile(l King 
.J ames. He told the Highland chiefs that 
in urging them to enter into terms with 
the government, he had their own interests 
and those of King James at heart; for there 
bf'ing then "no other appearance of relief, he 
thought they could not do better than sue for 
a cessation, which would he a breathing to 
them, and give them time to represent their 
circumstances to King James." 8 A contem- 
porary characterise:::; him as being "cunning as 
a fox; wise as a serpent; but as slippery as an 
eel. No government can trust him but where 
his own private interest is in view."9 
As the chiefs did not seem in any huTI'Y to 
come to terms, å proclamation was issued, in 


1\ Carstares' Pnll"-rs, p. 138. 
II Mcmoirs of 11((I,ckcty's ScC1'ct Sc'i"l'/'crð, p. 1!)!). 
Ql1utèd by Burton, 
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threatcning all those who did not comply with 
"letters of fire and sword." Tins had thE 
proper effect, as, one by one, the chiefs sworc 
fealty to the government, Macdonald of Glen- 
coe, from pride or some other reason, being 
the last to comply with the terms of the pro- 
clamation. The difficulty in getting the chief::; 
to come to terms, and thus allowing the gOY- 
ernm('nt to pursue its other schemes .without 
anxiety, seems at last to have irritated Sir John 
1 >alrymple so much against them, that latterly 
he eagerly desired that some, and especially 
the various tribcs of :l\1acdonald::;, might holtl 
out beyond the time, in orùer that an example 
wight be maùe of them by putting into execu- 
tion the penalty attached to the non-fulfilment 
of the terms of the proclamation. In a letter 
to I3readalbane of Dec. 2d, he thinks "the 
clan Donald must be rooted out and Lochiel," 
anù is dou1tful whether the moncy "had been 
better employed to settle the Highlands, or to 
ravage them." In another written on the 
following day he mentions with approval 
I 
readalhane's "mauling scheme," artfully rous- 
ing the latter's indignation by speaking of the 
chiefs' ungratefulness to him, using at the same 
time the significant phrase delenda est Cær- 
tlw[Jo. He and Breadalbane seemed however 
likely to be cheatl'ù of their vengeance, for 
even the obstinate and hated :\Iac Ian himself, 
after holding out to the very last day, hastened 
to fulfil the requirements of the proclamation, 
and thus place himself beyond the power of 
the strong arm of the law. 
On the 31st of DeccmLcr, lG91, Glcncoe 
made his way to }'ort-1Villiam, and presented 
himself to Colonel Hill the governor, asking 
him to administer the required oath of allegi- 
ance. The Colonpl, however, declined to act, 
on the ground, that according to the proclama- 
tion, the civil magistratc alone could admin- 
ister them. Glellcoe remonstrated with Hill 
on account of the exigency of the case, as 
there was not any magistrate whom he could 
reach before the expiration of that day, but 
Hill persisted in asserting that it was out ùf 
his power to act in the matter. He, however 
advised Glencoe to proceed instantly to Inver- 
ary, giving him at the same time a Iptter tû 
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Sir Colin Campbell of Ardkinglass, sheriff of 
Argyleshire, begging him to receive Glencoe 
as "a lost sheep," and to administer to him 
the necessary oaths. Hill also gave Glencoe 
a letter of protection, and an assurance that 
no proceedings should be instituted against 
him under the proclamation, till he should 
have an opportunity of laying his case before 
the king or the privy council. 
Glencoe left Fort- ,\Yilliam immediately, and 
so great was his anxiety to reach Inverary with 
as little delay as possible, that although his 
way lay through mountains almost impassable; 
and although the country was deeply covered 
with snow, he proceeded on his journey with- 
out even stopping to see his family, though he 
passed within half a mile of his own house. 
On arriving at Inverary, Sir Colin Campbell 
was absent, and he had to wait three days till 
his return, Sir Colin having been prevented 
from reaching Inverary sooner, on account of 
the badness of the weather. As the time 
allowed by the proclamation for taking the 
oaths had expired, Sir Colin declined at first 
to swear Glencoe, alleging that it would be of 
no use to take the oaths; but Glencoe having 
first importuned him with tears to receive from 
him the oath of allegiance, and having there- 
after threatened to protest against the sherifi' 
should he refuse to act, Sir Colin yielded, and 
administered the oaths to Glencoe and his 
attendants on the 6th of January. Glencoe, 
thereupon, returned home in perfect reliance 
that having done his utmost to comply with 
the injunction of the government, he was free 
from danger. 
Shortly after this, Campnell transmitted to 
Colin Campbell, sheriff-clerk of Argyle, who 
was then in Edinburgh, the certificate of Glen- 
coe's oath on the same paper with other certifi- 
cates, sending at the same time the letter 
which he had received from Hill. CampbeIl 
showed this paper with Hill's letter to several 
privy counciI]ors, among whom was the Earl 
of Stair, all of whom were of opinion that tllo 
certificate could not be received without a 
warrant from the king. Instead, however, of 
laying the matter before the privy council, or 
informing Glencoe of the rejection of the 
certificate, that he might petition the king, 
Campùell gave in the paper to the clerks of 


the council ,yith Glencoe's certificate "delete 
and obliteratC'." 
,\Yhether this was done at the instigation of 
Secretary Dalrymple, it is impossiLle to say; 
but it is not improbable that this man-who, 
a few weeks before, had exulted] that as the 
winter was the only season in which the High- 
lanùers could not escape, they could easily be 
(lestroyeù "in the cold long nights "-was not., 
an indifferent spectator to Campbell's proceed- 
ings. In fact, it appears that the secretary 
contemplated the total extirpation of the clans, 
for, in a letter to Sir Thomas Livingston, com- 
mander of the forces in Scotlanù, dated J anu- 
ary 7th, he says, "You know in general that 
these troops posted at Inverness and Inver- 
lochie, will be ordered to take in the house of 
Illnergarie, amI to destroy entirely the country 
of Lochaber, Lochiel's lands, Keppoch's, Glen- 
garie's, and Glencoe," and lIe adds, "I aSSUl'e 
you your power shall be full enough, and I 
hope the soldiers will not trouble the govern 
ment with prisoners." The l\Iacdonalds were 
chiefly marked. out by him for destruction, and 
after saying, in a letter of the 9th, that he 
could have wished that they " llad not divided" 
on the question of taking the oath of indem- 
nity, he expresses his regret to find that Kep- 
poch alll
 G lencoe were safe. "Then he heard 
two days after from Argyle, that Glencoe had 
not manageù to take the oaths within the time 
prescribed, he expressed a joy which might be 
called fiendish, and set himself busily to take 
proper advantage of the opportunity."2 De- 
Zenda est Cw.thago. 
That no time might be lost in enforcing the 
penalties in the proclamation, now that the 
time allowed for taking the oath of allegiancC' 
had expired, instructions of rather an equivocal 
nature, signed and countersigned by the king on 
the 11th of January, were sent down by youn
 
Stair to Sir Thomas Livingston, enclosed in a 
letter from the secretary of same date. Ey 
the instructions, I..ivingston was ordered "to 
march the troops against the rebels who hall 
not taken the benefit of the indemnity
 and to 
destroy them by fire and sword:" but lest such 
a course might render them desperate, he was 


) Letters to Lieutenant-colou!'l Hamilton, &c. ht 
and 3d Dec. 1691. 

 Burton's Scotland, 1ûS9-1ï.JS, vol. i. p, 160. 
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rzllou;ed to "give terms and quarters, but in 
this manner only, that chieftains and heritors, 
or leaders, be prisoners of war, their lives only 
safe, anrl all other things in mercy, they taking 
the oath of allegiance, and the community 
taking the oath of allegiance, and rendering 
their arms, and submitting to the government, 
are to have quarters, and indemnity for their 
lives and fortunes, and to he protected from 
the soldiers." As a hint to Livingston how 
to act under the discretionary power with 
\vhich these instructions vested him, Dalrymple 
:::ays in his letter containing them, "I have no 
great kindness to Keppoch nor Glencoe, and it 
is well that people are in mercy, and then just 
now my Lorcl Argyle tells me that Glencoe 
hath not taken the oath, at which I rejoice. 
It is a great work of charity to 1e exact in 
rooting out that damnable sect, the worst of 
the Highlands." 
The purport of this letter could not be mis- 
understood; but lest Livingston might not feel 
disposed to imbrue his hands in the blood of 
Glencoe and his people, additional instructions 
bearing the date (in Stair's handwriting) of 
January 16th, and also signed and counter- 
signed by King 'Yilliam, were despatched to 
Livingston by the :l\Iaster of Stair, ordering 
him to extirpate the whole clan. In the letter 
containing these instructions, Dalrymple in- 
forms Livingston that" the king does not at 
all incline to receive any after the diet but in 
mercy," but he artfully adds, "but for a just 
example of vengeance, I entreat the thieving 
tribe of Glencoe may be rooteJ. out to purpose." 
Lest, however, Livingston might hesitate, a 
duplicate of these additional instructions 3 was 


:I These instructions are as follow: 


WILLIA:\I R. Hlth January, 1692. 
1. The copy of the paper given by :Macdonald of 
Aughtera to you has been shown us. '\Ve did formerly 
grant passes to Bnchan and Cannon, and we do autho- 
rize and. allow you to grant passes to them, and tpn 
servants to each of them, to come freely and safely to 
Leith; from that to be transported to the N ether- 
lands before the 15th of March npxt, to go from 
thence where they please, without any stop or trouble. 
2. \Ve doe allow you to receive the submissions of 
Glengarry and those with him upon their taking the 
oath of allegiance and delivering up the house of 
I nvergarry; to be safe as to their lives, but as to their 
estates to depend upon our mercy. 
3. In case you find that the house of Inveraar11r 
cannot probably be taken in this season of the year, 
with the artiII
ry and provision you can bring there; 


sent at the same time by Secretary Dalrymple 
to Colonel Hill, the governor of Fort- 'Villiam, 
with a letter of an import similar to that 
ent 
to Livingston. :From the following extract it 
would appear that not only the Earl of Bread- 
albane, but als,o the Earl of Argyle, .was privy 
to this infamous transaction. " The Earls of 
Argyle and Breadalbane have promised that 
they (the l\Iacdonalds of Glencoe) shall have no 
retreat in their bounds, the passes to l{annoch 
would be secured, and the hazard certified to 
the laird of 'Veems to reset them; in that case 
Argyle's detachment with a party that may be 
posted in Island Stalker must cut them off." 
Preparatory to putting the butchering war- 
r.i'llt in execution, a party of Argyle's regiment, 
to the number of 120 men, under the command 
of Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, was ordered 
to proceed to Glencoe, and take up their quar- 
ters there, about the end of January or begin- 
ning of :Fehruary. On approaching the Glen, 
they were met by .J ohn ilfacdonald, the elder 
son of the chief, at the head of about 20 men, 
who dema.nded from Campbell the reason of 
his coming into a peaceful country with a 
military force; Ulenlyon and two subalterns 
who were with him explained that they came 
as friemls, and that their sole object was to 
obtain suitable quarters, where they could con- 
veniently collect the arrears of cess and hearth- 
money,-a new tax laid on by the Scottish 
parliament in 1690,-in proof of which, Lieu- 
tenant Lindsay produced the instructions of 
Colonel Hill to that effect. They thereupor. 
received a hearty welcome, and were hospitably 
entertained by Glencoe and hIS peopJe till the 
fatal morning of the massacre. Indeed, so 
familiar was Glenlyon, that scarcely a day 


in that case we leave it to your discretion to give 
Glengarry the assurance of entire indemnity for life 
and fortune, upon dplivering of the house and arms, 
and takin
 the oath of allegiance. J n this you are to 
act as JOu find the circumstances of the affair do rp- 
quire; but it were much better that those who hav!' 
not taken the benefit of our indemnity, in the terms 
within the diet prefixt by our proclamation, should be 
obliged to render upon mercy. The taking the oath 
of allegiance is indispensable, others having already 
taken it. 
4. If M'Ean of GIencoe and that tribe can be weI 
separated from the rest, it will be a proper vindication 
of thp public justice to extirpate tllat set of thieves. 
The double of these instructions is only communicated 
to 
ir Thomas Livingston. 
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passed that he did not visit the house of 
Alexander 1\Iacdonald, the younger son of the 
chief, who was married to Glenlyon's niece, 
the sister of Rob Roy, and take his " morning 
Ilrink," agreeably to the most approved practice 
of Highland hospitality. 
If Secretary Dalrj
mple imagined that Liv- 
ingston was disinclined to follow l!Ïs inst.ruc- 
tions he was mistaken, for immediately on 
receipt of them he wrote Lieutenant-colonel 
Hamilton, who had been fixed upon by the 
secretary to be the executionf'r, expressing his 
satisfaction that Glencoe had not taken the 
oath within the period prescribed, and urging 
him, if he wished to approve himself to the 
government, to execute his commission with 
the utmost rigour, and "not to troul)le the 
government with prisoners." In the meantime, 
the Master of Stair was taking every precaution 
that the deed ShOlÙd be done suddenly and 
('ffectively, and accordingly, on the 13th of 
.r anuary he wrote two letters, one to Living- 
ston, and the other to Hill, urgin
 them on. 
Addressing the former, he says, "I am glad 
Glencoe did not come in witl1in the time pre- 
fixe(l; I hope what is done there may be in 
earnest, since the rest are not in a condition to 
(lraw together help. I think to harry (plunder) 
their cattle and burn their houses is but to 
render them d('sperate lawless men to rob their 
neighbours, but I believe you will he 
atisfiod, 
it were a great advantage to the nation that 
thieving tribe were rooted out and cut off; it 
must be quietly done, otherwise they will 
make shift for both their men and their cattle." 
.And in his letter to Hill he says, "Pray, when 
the thing concerning Glencoe is resolved, let it 
he secret and sudden, otherwise the men will 
shift you, and better not meddle with them 
than not to do it to purpose, to cut off that 
nest of robbers who have fallen in the mercy 
of the law, now when there is force and oppor- 
tunity, whereby the king's justice .will be as 
conspicuous and useful as 11is clemency to 
others. I apprehend the storm is so great that 
for some time you can do little, but so SOOIl as 
possible I know you will be at work, for these 
false people will do nothing, but as they see 
you in a condition to do with them." 
In pursuance of these fresh instructions from 
the secretary, Hill, on the 12th of February, I 


sent orders to Hamilton, forthwith to execute 
the fatal commission. Accordingly, on the 
same day, Hamilton directed Major Robert 
Duncanson of Argyle's regiment to proceed 
immediately with a detachment of that regi- 
ment to Glencoe, so as to reach the post which 
had been assigned him by five o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning, at which hour Hamilton pro- 
mised to reach another post with a party of 
Hill's regiment. 1Vhether Duncanson, who 
appears to have been a Campbell,4 .was averse 
to take an active personal part in the bloody 
tragedy about to be enacted, is a question that 
cannot now be solved; but it may have been 
from some repugnance to act in person that 
immediatf'ly on receipt of Hamilton's order, he 
despatched anoth('r order from himself to Cap- 
tain Campbell of Glenlyon, then living in 
Glencoe, with instructions to fall upon tho 
::\Jacdonalc1s precisely at five o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning, and put all to the sword 
under seventy rears of age. 5 


4 See note at p. ]65, vol. i. of Burtou's Scotland, 
]689-1748. 
:; Colonel Hn,L's Order to Licut.-Co!. JAMES 
HA:\IILTOX. 
" Fort William, ]2th Feb., ]üû2. 


" SIR, 


" You are, with 400 of my regiment, and 
the 400 of my Lord Argyle's regiment under the com- 
mand of Major Duncanson, to march straight to 
Glenco, and there put in due execution the orders you 
have received from the commander-in-chief. Given 
under my hand at Fort William, the 12th :February 
]692. 


"J. HILL." 


"To Lieut.-Col. James IIamilton." 
Order from Lieut.-Co!. HAMILTON, to :Major I:ommf 
DUNCA1\SOX. 
.. Ballechyl1s, 12th Fpb., ltiû:? 


" 
 II
, 
" Penmant to the commander-in-chicf and 
my colonel's order to me for Tmtting in execution the 
King's commands against those rebpls of GJenco, 
wherein you with the I1arty of the Earl of Argyle'8 
reciment under your command, are to he concerned; 
yo
 are therefore forthwith to order your affair so, aR 
that the several posts already assigned you be by you 
and your several detachments faIn in activ
ness 
re- 
cisely by five of the clock to-morrow mormllg, bemg 
Saturday; at which time I will endeavour the same 
with those aprointed from this regiment from the 
other places. It will be most necessary you secure 
well those avenues Qn the south side, that the old fQx, 
nor none of his cubbs get away. The orders are, that 
none be spared of the swonl, nor the government 
trouùled with prisoners; which is all until I see yon 
from, 


., Sir, 
"Your most humble Servant, 
,. .TAIIJES HA;\IH,TOUXE." 
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GlClllyon appears to have been a man equal I eÜraordinary preparations at such an early 
to any kind of loathsome work, especially hour. The anxiety with which young 1\Iac- 
against a :Macdonald; one who donald pressed his question, indicating a secret 
flistrust on his part, Campbell endeavoured by 
professions of friendship to lull his suspicions, 
amI pretended that his sole design was to 
march against some of Glengarry's mell. .As 
John :ì\Iacdollald, the younger son of Glencoe, 
was married to Glenlyon's niece, that crafty 
knave referred to his connexion with the 
family of Glencoe, and put it to the young 
man, whether, if he intended any thing hostile 
to the clan, he would not have provided for 
the safet.y of his niece and her husband. ]\[ac- 
cIonald, apparently satisfied with this explana- 
tion, returned home aml retired again to rest, 
but he had not been long in bed when his 
servant, who, apprehensive of the real inten- 
tions of Glenlyon and his party, had prevented 
1\Iacdonald from sleeping, informed him of the 
approach of a party of lllen towards the house. 
Jumping immediately out of bed he ran to the 
door, and perceiving a body of about 20 
soldiers with ìì'luskets and fi
ed ùayonets com- 
ing in the rlirection of his house, he fled to fI 
hill in the neighbourhood, where he was joined 
by his brother .Alexander, who had escapell 
from the scene of carnage, after being wakened 
from sleep by his servant. 
The massacre commenced about five 0'c10c1
 
in the morning at three different places at once. 
Glenlyon, with a barbarity which fortunately 
for society has few parallels, undertook to 
butcher his own hospitable landlord and the 
other inhabitants of lnverriggen, where he and 
a party of his men were quartc>reel, ancI de- 
spatched I..ieutenant Lindsay with another 
party of soldiers to Glencoe's house to cut off 
the unsuspecting chief. Under the pretence 
of a friendly visit, he and his party obtained 
admission into the house. Glencoe was in 
bed, and while in the act of rising to receive 
his cruel visitors, was basely shot at by two of 
the soldiers, and feU lifeless into thf' arms of 
his wife. The lady in the extremity of her 
anguish leaped out of bE'd and put on h<>l' 
clothes, but the ruffians stripped her naked, 
p\ùled the ring
 off her fingers with their tceth, 
and treated hcr so crnelly that she died the 
following day. The party also killed two men 
"ROnr:RT DUXCA
SOX." . whom thcy founll in the house. and wounded 


" Could smile>, and murder while he smiled." 


With this sanguinary ordcr in his pocket, 
and with his mind made up unhesitatingly and 
rigorously to execute it, he did not hesitate to 
spend the eve of the massaf're playing at carels 
with John and .Alexander :i\Iacdonald, the 
sons of the chief, to wish thcm goocl night at 
parting, rmd to accept an invitation from 
Glencoe himself to dine with him the follow- 
ing day. Little suspecting the intended 
butchery, Glencoe and his sons retireel to Test 
at their usual hour; but early in the morning, 
while the preparations for the intended mas- 
sacre were going 011, J olm }'facclonahl, the 
elder son of the chief, hearing the sound of 
voices about his house, grew alarmed, amI 
jumping out of bell threw on his dothes and 
went to lnverriggen, where Glenlyon was 
qua-rtered, to ascertain the cause of the un- 
usual bustle which had interrupted his noc- 
t.urnal slumbers. To his great surprise he 
found the soldiers all in motion, as if preparing 
for some enterprise, which induced him to in- 
'luire at Captain Campl)cll the object of these 


"Please to on1er a guard to secure the ferry, and 
hoats there; and the boats must be all on this side 
the fprry after 
.our men are over. 
" }<'or their 
lajesty's service. 
" To Jfa.ior R()bf'rt Dll'neans071 of lhe 
Earl of Argyle's Rl'gt. " 


Order from 
rajor DL
CAXSO
 to Captain ROIlFRT 
C.UIPllELL of Glenlyon. 
" 12th Feb., HJ92. 


" Rnt, 
" Yon are hl'rl'by ordered to fall npon the 
rebells the !\Iacdonalds of Glenco, and put all to the 
sword under seventy. You are to have a special care 
that the old fox and his sons do not escape your hands; 
you are to secure all the avenues that no man escape. 
This you are to pnt in execution at five of the clod,:: 
precisely; and by that time, or very shortly after it, 
1 will strive to be at you with a stronger party. If I 
clo not come to you at five, yon are not to tarry for mÐ 
but to fall on. This is by the king's speciall com- 
mands, for the good and safety of the countrey, that 
these miscreants be cut off, root and branch. See 
that this be put in expcution without fear or favour, 
or you may expect to be dealt with as one not true to 
king or government, nor as man fit to carry commis- 
"ion in the king's service. ExpcctinO' you will not 
fail in the fulfilling hereof, as you l
ve yourself I 
subscribe this with my hand at Ballychylls, the 12th 
February, 1692. 
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a third named DUllcan Don, who came occa- ran his dagger through the body of a 10y who 
sionally to Glencoe with letters from nraemar. had grasped Campbell by tho legs and \Va.:! 
'Yl1Ïle the butchery was going on in Glen- supplicating for mercy. 
coe's house, Glenlyon was busily doing his A third party under the command of one 
bloody work at Inverriggen, where his own I Sergeant Darker, which was quartered in the 
host .was shot by his orller. Here the party I yillage of Auchnaion, fired upon a body of 
seized nine Ulen, whom they first bound hand I nine men whom they observed in a house 
and foot, after which they shot them one by I in the village sitting before a fire. Among 
one. Glenlyon was desirous of saving the life 
 these was the laird of Auchintriaten, who was 
of a young man al)out twenty years of age, 
 killed on the spot, along with four more of the 
but one Captain Drummond shot him (leall. I party. This gentleman had at the time a pro- 
The samE> officer, impelled b
T a thirst for blood, I tectioll in his pocket from CoJonel Hill, which 
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lie had reccived three months hefore. The 
remainder of the party in the house, two or 
t.hree of whom were woundeù, escaped by the 
I'ack of the house, with the exception of a 
Lrother of Auchintriaten, who having been 
seized by Barker, requested him as a favour not 
to despatch him in the house but to kill him 
without. The sergl'ant consented, on account 
of having shared his generous hospitality; but 
when brought out he threw his plaicl, which he 
hacl kept loose, over the faces of the soldiers 
who were appointed to shoot him, and thus 
cSI:apell. 
.3esiùes the slaughter at these three places, 
there were some persons dragged from their 
herts and murdered in other parts of the Glen, 
among whom was an old man of eighty years 


Ùlcllcoc. 


of age; in all, 3ö persons werc slaughterell. 
The whole male population under 70 years of 
age, amounting to 200, would in all likelihood 
have been cut off, if, fortunately for them, a 
party of 400 men under Lieutenant-colonel 
Hamilton, .who was principally charged with 
the execution of the sanguinary warrant, had 
not been prevented by the severity of the 
weather from reaching the Glen till eleven 
o'clock, six hours after the slaughter, by which 
time the whole surviving male inhabitants, 
warned of their danger and of the fate of their 
chief and other sufferers, had flecl to the hills. 
Ignorant of this latter circumstance, Hamilton, 
on arriving at the pass, appointed several 
parties to proceed to different parts of tho 
Glen, with orders to take no prisoners, hut to 
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kill all the men that came in their way. They 
had not, however, procee(led far when they fell 
in with Major Duncanson's party, hy whom 
they were informed of the events of the morn- 
ing, and who toM them that as the sun"ivor
 
had escaped to the hills, they had 
othing to 
do but to burn the llOuses, and carry off the 
("attIe. They accordingly set tire to the houses, 
and having collected the cattle and effect:; 
in the GIl'n, carried them to Inverlochy. 
,,'here they were divided among the officers of 
the garrison. That Hamilton would have 
executed his commission to the very letter, is 
c\"ident from the fact, that an old man, above 
seventy, the only remaining male inhabitant of 
the desolate vale they fell in with, was put to 
death by his orders. 
After the destruction of the houses, a heart- 
rending scene ensue,l. Ejected from their 
,lwellings by the devouring element, aged ma- 
trems, women with child, and mothers, with 
infants at their breasts and followed by child- 
ren on foot, clinging to them with all the 
f.:olicitu.le and anxiety of helplessness, were to 
l)e seen wending their way, almost in a state 
of nudity, towards the mountains in quest of 
some friendly hovel, beneath whose roof they 
might seek shelter from the pitiless tempest 
and deplore their unhappy fate. But as there 
were no houses within the distance of several 
miles, and as these could only be reached by 
crossing mOlmtains deeply covered \vith snow, 
a great number of these unhappy beings, over- 
come by fatigue, cold, and hunger, dropt down 
and perished miserably among the snow. 
'Yhile this brutal massacre struck terror into 
the hearts of the Jacobite chiefs, and thus so 
far served the immediate object of the govern- 
ment, it was highly prejudicial to King "
il- 
liam. In every quarter, even at court, the 
account of the maSRacre was received at first 
with incredulity, and then with horror and 
indignation; and the Jacobite party di(l not 
; I fail to turn the affair to good account against 
l he government, by exaggerating, both at homo 
I and abroad, the barbarous details. The odium 
of the nation rose to such a pitch, that had 
I the exiled monarch appeared at the hpad of a 
few thousand men, he woulù, probably, have 
:mcceeded in regaining his crown. The minis- 
try, and even King \Villiam, grew alarmed, 
1. 
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and to pacify the people he dismissed the 
l\Iaster of ::)tair from his councils, and appointed 
a commission of inquiry to investigate the affair. 
As for the l\Inster of Stair, at whose door 
the chief blame of the infalllou
 transaction was 
laid by the comllli:.:sioll of inquiry, and who is 
popularly considered to have been a heartless 
and bloodthirsty wretch, he could not under- 
stand the indignant astonishment expressed on 
all hands at what he considered a most patri- 
otic, beneficial, and in every respect highly 
commellllaLle proceeding. He considered that 
he had done his ungrateflù country excellent 
scryice in doing a little to root out a ùanù of 
pestilential ballditti, whom he regarded in as 
bad a light as the Italian government of the 
preRent day does the unscrupulous robbers who 
infest the country, or as the American gov- 
ermnent did the 'hlooathirsty Indians who 
harassed the frontiers. Letters of "fire and 
sword" against the Uighlanders were as com- 
mon, in the days of the Stewal'ts, as warrants 
for the apprehension of house-breakers or forgers 
are at the present day. They were looked 
upon as semi-civiliæd aborigines, characterised 
by such names as "rebf'llious and barbarolls 
thieves, limmers, somers," &c.; and the killing 
of a Highlandman was thought no more of 
than the killing of a "nigger" was in the 
slave-states of 
\.mel'Ïca. In various acts of the 
privy council of Scotland, the elan Gregor is 
(lenounced in the above terms, anù was visited 
with all the terrors of "fire and sword." 
" Their habitations .were destroyed. They were 
hunted down like wiM nf'asts. Their very 
name was prosrrihl'r1." 6 \Ve have alreaclJ 
referred to, in its proper place, a mandate from 
King James Y. in 1583, against the clan 
Chattan, in which he charges his lieges to 
invade the clan" to their utter destruction by 
slaughter, burning, drowning, and otherways; 
an(lleave no creature living of that clan, except 
priests, women, and bairns." Even Captain 
Burt, in the beginning of the next century, 
writes of the Highlanders as if they were an 
intere8ting race of semi-barbarians, many of 
whom woul(l cut a man's throat for the mere 
sake of keeping their hands in practice. 7 In 
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H J[I/illand Club, vol. containing Papers on th43 
Condition of the Highlands, 1686-1696. Pt'C'fare. 
7 Letters /1"0>>2 a Gentleman in the North. 
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a letter of the 5th 
Iarch, 1692, after referring discuss the question on the ground of rational 
to the universal talk in London about the proùabilities."8 
transaction, Dalrymple says, "All I regret is, Though the nation had long desired an 
that any of the sort got away; and there is a inquiry into this barbarous affair, it was not 
necessity to prosecute them to the utmost." until the 29th of April, 1695, upwards of thret: 
Again, writing to Colonel Hill in ..April of the yeill'S after the massacre, that a commission 
same year, he tells him that" as for the people was granted. A commission had indeed beeIl 
of Glencoe, when you do ,your duty in a thing issued in 1693 appointing the Duke of Hamil- 
so necessary to rid the country of thieving, ton and others to examine into the affair, but 
you need not trouble yourself to take the pains this was never acted upon. The 
Lal'lluis of 
to vindicate yourself. ,rhen you do right, Tweeddale, lord high chancellor of k('otlan(l, 
you need fear nobody. All that can be saiel amI the other commissioners now appointe(l, 
is, that, in the execution, it was neither so full accordingly entered upon the inquiry, and, 
nor so fair as might have been." Indeed we after examining witnesses and documents, drew 
think that anyone who examines into the up a report and transmitted it to his majest
.. 
matter with unbiassed and cool mind, which The commissioners appear to have executed 
is difficult, cannot fail to conclude that neither their task, on the whole, with great fairness, 
private spite nor heartless bloodthirstiness actu- although they put the very best construction 
ated him in bringing about the transaction; on 'Villiam's orùers, and threw the whole 
hut that he sincerely thought he was doing his IJ!ame of the massacre upon Secretary Dal. 
country a service in taking the only effectual rymple. 
means of putting down a public pest and a The report of the commissioners was laill 
hindrance to progress. before the parliament of Scotland on the 24th 
Had the clan been proceederl against in open of .Tune, which decided that the execution of 
and legitimate warfare, resulting in its utter the Glencoe-men was a murder, resolved nemine 
extinction, the affair might have occupied no ('ordradÙ,pnte, that the instructions contained 
more than a short paragraph in this and other in the warrant of the 16th January, 1692, did 
histories. There can be no doubt that what not authorise the ma
sacre. After various 
gives the deed its ne-farious stamp, is the sittings on the subject, " the committpe for the 
fiendishly deliberate and deceitful way in security of the kingdom" was appointen. to 
which it was accomplished, in violation of draw up an address to the king on the suhject 
hws of hospitality which are respected even of the massacre, whiph being submitted to 
hy cut-throat Arabs. And after all it was a I parliament on the 10th of July, was voted and 
blunder. approved of. 
As to whether King "\Yilliam knew the full X 0 active measures in the way of pm1Ïshing 
significance of the order which he signed, either principals or subordinates, however, 
and what was the extent of his knowledge were taken in consequence of the findings of 
of the circumstances, are points which can the commission and the recommendations of 
never be ascertained. It is mere meaninglpss parliament, except that Rreadalbaue, who they 
.1ec1amation to talk of it as a foul and indelible found had laid himself open to a charge of 
blot on his character and reign. "The best high treason, was "imprisoned for a few days 
that can be done for the cause of truth, is to in Edinburgh castle. A curious and intere::5t- 
give the facts abundantly awl apcurately. The ing incident came out during the sitting of the 
character of the revolution king is one of the commission, tending to show that TIreadalbane 
questions which political passion and partizan- was conscious of a very large slJare of guilt. 
ship have not yet let go, so that reason may and was fully aware of the heinous and nefari- 
take it up. And with those who believe tl1Rt, ous character of the bloor1y transaction. Some 
hy his very act of heading the revolution which days after the slaughtr r, a per
on Sf>nt by 
(lrove forth the Stewarts, he was the man to Breadalbanc's Bteward waited upon Glencoe's 
order and urge on the murder of an interesting 
and loyal clan, it woulù Le quite useless to 8 Burton's Scotland, 1689-1748, vol. i. p. 174. 
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suns, and told them that if they woul<l declare 
that his lordship had no COllCNll in tIle 
slaughter, they might be assured that the ß:'lrl 
wOlùd procure their" remission and resti tution." 
As the surviving 
Iacdonahls, who on the:r 
humble petition and promise of good behaviour 
were allowed to return to the glen, had been 
reduced to great poverty and. distress by the 
destruction of their property, and as they hall 
conducteù themselves with great moùeration 
under their misfortunes, the estates solicited 
his majesty to order reparation to be made to 
them for the losses they had sustained in their 
properties. ,\Yhether the "royal charity aud 
compassion" invoked hy the estates in behalf 
of these unfortunate people were ever exercised 
does not appear; but it is higlùy probable, that 
this part of the address was as little heeded as 
the rest. 9 In fact, the whole matter was 


II 


!I The following extraordinary anecdote is given by 
General Stewart (Sketches, vol. i.) in referenre to the 
punishment which, in the opinion of the Highlanders, 
awáits the descendants of the oppressor. "The belief 
that punishment of the cruelty, oppression, or mis- 
conduct of an individual, descended as a curse on his 
children to the third and fourth generation, was not 
confine(l to the common people. All ranks were influ- 
enced by it, believing that if the curse did not fall 
upon the first, or second generation, it would inevi- 
tably descend upon the succeeding. The late Colonel 
Campbell of Glenlyon retained this belief through a 
course of thirty years' intercourse with the world, as 
an officer of the 4211 regiment, and of marines. He 
was grandson of the laird of Glenlyon, who commanded 
the military at the massacre of Glencoe ; and who lived 
in the laird of Glencoe's house, where he and his men 
were hospitably received as friends, and entertained 
a fortnight before the execution of his orders. Ha 
was playing at cards with till' family when the first 
shot was fired, and the murderous scene commenced. 
Colonel Campbell was an additional captain in the 42d 
regiment in Ii 48, and was put on half pay. He then 
('ntered the marines, and in 1762 was major, with the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel, and commanded 800 
of his corps at the Havannah. In 1771, he was 
ordered to superintend the execution of the sentence 
of a court-martial on a soldier of marines, condemned 
to be shot. A reprieve was sent, but the whole cere- 
mony of the execution was to pl'Oceed until the crimi- 
nal was upon his knees, with a cap over his eyes, 
prepared to receive the volley. It was then he was to 
be informed of his pardon. No person was to be told 
previously, and Colonel Campbell was directed not to 
inform even the firing party, who were warned that 
the signal to fire would be the waving of a white 
handkerchief by the commanding officer. 'When all 
\Va" prepared, and the clergyman harlleft the prisoner 
on his knees, in momentary expectation of his fate, 
and the firing party were looking with intense atten- 
tion for the signal, Colonel Campbell put his hand 
into his pocket for the reprieve, and in pulling out 
the packet the white handkerchief accompanied it, 
and catching the eyes of the party, they fired, and the 
unfortunate prisoner was shot dead. 
"The paper dropped through Colonel Campbell's 


hushell up, and it now lives in the page of his- 
tory as a saIl amI somewhat inexplicaLle blun- 
der, which has rendered the memories of those 
who contrived it and those who execut.ed it, for 
ever infamous. 1 
These measures of the government, concilia- 
tory and threatening, seem to have had the 
effect for the time of suppressing open hos- 
tility at least among the Highlanders; but 
from the nature of that people, and the methoù 
in which government treateù them, we can 
readily believe that their ohedience was none 
of the heartiest, and that they would be glad 
any moment to join in an attempt to oust King 
\Yilliam amI restore King James. During the 
whole of 'WIlliam's reign his peace of minù 
W:lS being continually disturùed by rumoUl'S 
and discoveries of plots, and by threats of a 
hostile descent on this country from France. 
In all these the Highland chiefs had their fair 
share, and were ready to receive with open 
arms any hostile expedition which might be 
fortunate enough to effect a landing on their 
coasts. 
The stirring events of the last fifty years, in 
which the Highlanders played a conspicuous 
part, appear to have been the means of draw- 
ing their attention somewhat away from their 
hereditary clan-quarrels, and thus rendering 
their destructive internal strifes less frequent. 
Rut now that there was no external outlet for 
their belligerent propensities, they appear again 
to have resumed their old clan feUfIs. " To be 
at peace, unless they .were disarmed and over 
awed, was not in their nature; anI 1 neither the 


fingers, and clapping his hand to his forehead, he ex- 
claimed, 'The curse of God and of Glcncoe is here, J 
am an unfortunate ruined man.' He desired the 
soldiers to be sent to the barracks, instantly quitted 
the parade, and soon aftenvanls retired from the 
service. Thi'> retirement was lIot the result of any 
reJiection or reprimand on acconnt of this unfortunate 
affair, as it was khown to be entirely accidental. 'fllc 
impression on his mind, however, \vu" never effaced. 
Nor is the massacre and the judgment which the 
people believe has fallen on the descendants of the 
principal actors in this tragt'dy, effaced from their re- 
collection. They carefully note, that while the family 
of the unfortunate gentleman who suffered is still 
entire, and his estate preserved in direct male succes- 
sion to his po<;terity, this is not the case with the 
family, posterity, and estates, of those wlJO \Vel'e the 
principals, promoters, and actors in this black affair." 
1 I:eport of Commission on Glencoe: Carstare's 
State Papers: Gallienlts Rcdivivus: Dalrymple's lIfe- 
'lnoirs and Appendix: Pape1's on the Condition of the 
llighlands in Maitland Club. 
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law nor the military power of the nation was I the Highland chief::; should be ordercll to raisc 
then on a scale sufficient to have accomplished a body of 4,000 men, who would be so dis- 
these ends. 1Ye even find those chiefs who I ciplined that they would be ready to be callecl 
had ingratiated themselves with the govern- out when required, and who were to be COll1- 


ment, obtaining, though not so readily as for- 
merly, the writs known òy the savage name 
of 'letters of fire and sword' against their 
enemies. These were licenses for civil war, 
giving the sanction of government aiel and 
encouragement to one side in the conflict. 
They authorised the fav(1ureù clan to burn, 
waste, and slay, far and wide, within the terri- 
tory of their enemies, setting forth-such were 
the words of style used by the clerks of the 
privy council who prepared these terrible docu- 
ments-' that whatever slaughter, mutilation, 
hlood, fire-raising, or other violence' may be 
done by the persons holding the letters, shall 
be heM 'laudable, good, and warrantalJle ser- 
vice to his majesty and his gonrnment.' 
There is little doubt that the readiness with 
which these warrants were issued in earlier 
times, arose from the view that it was a good 
thing to encourage the Highlanders in slaying 
èach other, and doubtless, even for a few years 
after such an event as Glencoe, such a feeling 
would linger in the usual official quarters. 
Though it was professed that no one could 
obtain letters of fire and sword but a litigant 
who could not enforce his just claims, it would 
be generally a vain t.'lsk to examine the relative 
merits of the two sides, expecting to find one 
of them in the right. Any mitigation which 
the horrors of such a system may have received 
in later times, would be from the garrison of 
Fort-1Villiam being associated in arms with 
the holders of the letters." 1 
The materials for the internal history of the 
Highlands at this period are scanty; doubtless 
there were many petty strifes carried on be- 
tween hostile clans, and many cattle-lifting 
raids made by the Highland borderers upon 
their lowland neighbours, lmt no records of 
these appear to have been kept. 
Shortly after the Glencoe massacre, a scheme 
appears to have been proposed to the king by 
Breadalbane 2 for utilizing the Highlanders 
"in case of any insurrection at home, or inva- 
sion from abroad." The gist of it was that 


J Burton's Scotland, ] 689-1748, \"01. i., Pl'. 175, 176. 
: Dalrymple's A ppendix, vol. ii" part ii. p. 217. 


manded by" some principal man in the High- 
lanùs," who woulù have the pay of a general 
officer. This" principal man," Dreadalbane 
rlouhtless meant to be himself, as he suggests 
that the second in command shotùd be Lochiel, 
who he said was ambitious to serve his majesty, 
and was a Protestant. Forty subordinate offi- 
cers were to be appointed, Hreadalbane wisely 
suggesting that these shoulù be of Highland 
extraction, and that the soldiers tllemselvcs 
should be allowed to use their own appaI'f'l, 
their own arms, and to be discipline(l after 
their own fashion. As will be afterwards seen, 
government appears to have acted on this or 
some similar proposal, and organized a few 
independent Highland companies. 1Ye giye 
below the number of men whieh, according to 
Breadalbane's estimate, each of the chief
 to 
which the proposal referred could raise. It is 
probably considerably below the number of 
men capable of bearing arms, who were at the 
command of the various chiefs named. 3 


List of chieftains to which the proposals relate:- 
Men. 


The Earl of 8eaforth, 
The Viscount of'l'arbat, 
The Lord Lovat, 
The Earl of Sutherland, 
The :I,ord Reay, . 
The Laird of Ballingoun, 
The Laird of Fouls, 
The Laird of Straglasse, 
The Laird of Glenmoristou, 
The r.ainl of M'IntosI1, 
1\1' Pherson of (,lunie, 
The Laird of Kilravock, 
The Laird of Grant, 
The Laird of Balindaloch, 
The Duke of Gordon, 
The Earl of Mar, 
The Marquis of Atholl, 
The Laird of AslliutuIlie, 
The Laird of '" eem, 
The Laird of Gamtully, 
The Laird of 8trcwan; 
The Earl of Perth. 
The Earl of ]\Jurm)', 
The Earl of l\lonteath, 
The l\larfjuis of l\Iontrose, 
The Laird of Luss, 
The Laird of Macfarlane, 
The Earl of Argyle, 
The Earl of Brcadalbane, 
The Lairrl of Callier, 
The Laird of l\1'Lean, 
The Laird of Lochiel, 
The Captain of Clanronald, 


200 
50 
150 
100 
50 
100 
50 
20 
30 
100 


150 
200 
20 
300 
200 
300 
30 
50 
50 
20 
150 
100 
100 
150 
60 
30 
500 
250 
100 
100 
150 
100 
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It is about this time that the famous Robert I COllllllission, that it was only that "he might 
Macgregor, better known as Rob Roy, first have a regiment well trained and accoutred to 
en1f'rges into notiee. The details of his life join King James in a descent he had promised 
will be found in the account of the Clan Mac- to make in the ensuing summer." 1Vhile in 
gregor, in Part Second of this work. Lord )lunay's regiment, he, in 1696, entered. 
During this reign, and shortly after the into a plan for surprising Edinburgh castle, 
hushing-up of the Glencoe affair, there came and holding it in the interest of James, but 
into prominence another character, destined to this \YaS stifled b.y the decisive victory at La 
playa far more important part in the history Hogue. 
of the Highlands and of the country generally, In Hi9û, Simon accompanied his cousin 
than l
ob noy, whom he resembled in the un- Lord Lovat, who appears to have been of a 
scrupulous means J1(> took to attain his ends, "contracted understanding," and Lord Murray, 
but whose rude but genuine sense of IH'nour to London, and w]Iile there, endeavoured to 
and sincerity he appears to have been entirely worm himself into the colonelcy of his regi- 
llevoid of. This was the notorious :Simon ment, but was checkmated by :Murray, whom. 
Fraser, so well known afterwards as Lord with the hOHsf' of A thole, he thenceforth rc- 
Lovat. He waR born, according to SOUle garded as his enomy. 
authoritif's, in the year 16ïO, but according to LOrll },ovat diell in Septem 1)01' 1696, imme- 
himself in 16ï6, amI was the seconrl son of (liately after his return from London, on which 
Thomas :Fraser, styled of Beaufort, near Inver- Thomas of Heaufllrt assumed the family title, 
ness, fourth son of Hugh, ninth Lorrl I.ovat. and Simon that of 
Iaster of Lovat. To render 
I"imon's mother was dame Syhilla Macleod, his claims indisputable, Simon paid llis ad- 
daughter of the chief (If the )racleods. He dresses to the daughter of the late lord, who 
was educated at King's College, Abor(leen, hall as::;umed the title of IJaroness of Lovat, 
where he is said highly to have distinguished and having prevailed on her to consent to 
himself, and to have taken the degree of -'faster elope with him, would have carried his design 
of Arts. 4 " One can easily believe that Simon, of marrying her into execution, hall not their 
with his brain ever at wurk, and his ambition mutual conJident, Fraser of Tenechiel, after 
ever on the stretch, would let no onc outstrip conducting the young lady forth one night in 
him. His subsequent full and free such precipitate haste that she is said to have 
use of the Frenrh indicates an aptitude for walked h
rf'foote(l, failed in his trust, and re- 
languages lìeld.olU equalled, and his "tone of stored her to her mother. The heiress was 
writing and speaking was that of a scholar, then removed out of the reach of Simon's arti- 

lways when he thought fit that it should be fices by her uncle, the :Marquis of Athole, to 
so."!) In IG9.J, he was indl1rPI} to lpaye the his stronghold at Dunkeld. Here it was deter 
university, just as he was about to enter upon minod that to put an ond to dispute, s11e !'hould 
the study of law, aIlII accept a compan
' in a be married to the son of Lord öaltoun, thp 
regiment raised for the service of King 1Yilliam, head of a branch (If the Fraser family in A ber- 
by Lord 
Iurray, son of the :\rarqnis of Athole, deenshire. .As Simon saw in this match the 
wllOse (laughter was married to the then Ltm} ruin of all his hopes, he determined at aJl 
Lovat, Simon's cousin. Simon, who pretended hazards to prevent it. As Saltoun and Lord 
the most inviolable loyalty to the exiled King Mungo 
lurray were returning, Octo her, 1697, 
.T ames, gives as his excuse for accepting this I from Castle Dounie, the residence of the late 
I lord's widow, they were met at the wood of 
Hunchrew, near Inverness, by Simon and hi:;; 
followers, and immediately disarmed and carried 
to _Fanellan, a house of Lord Lovat's, before 
the win(lows of whi('h a threatening gallo\\"i'; 
was erected. They were detainer} here ab
ut 
a week, whell, on a report that Lord :Murray 
and the I"ed ceat:,: were coming against 11im, 


:-:il' Donalrl :M'lìonaltl, of Sleat. 
The Laird of 
1 'Leod, 
I'he Laird of Glengary, 
The Laird of :M'Fiuzone, 
:\1 'Donaltl of lÜ'ppoch, 
Thf' Laird of Arpin, 
The Tutor of Appin, 
The Laird of Lochhl1", . 
· Andf'r!':.on's History (!fthp Fm:crs, p. 12'" 
Ii Dllrton's Lord Lorat, p. 9" 
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Captain ,Fraser sent the fiery cross and coronach 
through the country of his clan, and immedi- 
ately bad at his command a body of 500 armed 
men. ,\Yith this small army, Fraser, accom- 
panied by his priRoners, proceeded to Castle 
Dounie, of which they took possession, senti- 
nels being placed in all the rooms, particularly 
Lady Lovat's. The prisoners, after being de- 
tained for some time in the Island of Angus in 
the Ðeauly river, were dismissed. 
Burton (j very justly remarks, that the whole 
of these wild acts were evidently the result of 
a series of impulses. ,\Yhat followed appears 
to have been equally' unpremeditated and the 
result of pure impulse. Simon determined to 
atone to himself for the loss of the rl.aughter 
hy forcibly wedding the mother, whom he 
himself describes as a widow "old enough to 
be his mother, dwarfish in her person, and 
deformed in her shape. II 7 For this purpose her 
three waiting maÜls wpre carried by force out 
of the room, and about two in the morning one 
of them was brought back and found lwr la<ly 
" sitting on the floor. her hair dishevelled, her 
head reclining backwards on the bed, Donald 
Heaton pulling off the lady's shoes, and the 
Captain holding burning feathers aud aqua- 
vitae to her nose, hcr lad,yship being in a 
swoon." A mock marriage was performed 
hetween Simon and Lady I
ovat, by a wretched 
minister of the name of Munro, and the lady's 
clothes having been violently pulled off her, 
her stays being cut off with a dirk, she was 
tossed into the bed, to have the marriage con- 
summated with violence. Notwithstanding 
that the bagpipes were kept plaJTing in t1lC 
next room, the poor lady's cries were heard 
outside the house. 8 In the morning the larly 
was found to he so stupified with the brutal 
treatment she had received that she could not 
recognise her dearest frienrls. 
These violent proceedings caused much con- 
sternation in the country, and the Athole 
family immediately set ahout to obtain r('dress, 
or rather revenge. Letters of fire and sword 
and of intercommuning were passed against 
the whole of the Frasers, and the Marquis of 
Tlllliebardine organised a force to carry these 


threats into execution. "On the whole, tIll' 
force brought against him cannot lu\Ye been 
very large; but in Simon's mnl history of his 
conflicts aud escapes, the whole affair assumes 
the aspect of a very considerable campaign, in 
which his enemies, spoken of as 'the severa] 
reginwnts of cavalry, infantry, and dragoons,' 
are always defeated and baffled in an unac. 
countable manner by some handful of Frasers."9 
There does not appear to have been any down- 
right skirmish, the only approach to such a 
thing ÙI:ing a meeting that took place at Strath- 
errick between the Frasers and the Athole- 
men under thr two Lords Murray, in which 
the latter threw themselves on the mercy of 
Simon, who made them, after the manner of 
t}1e ancient Romans, pass tlHough the yoke, 
awl at the same time swear by a fearful oath 
never again to enter the Lovat territories. 
In June, 1698, proceedings were commenced 
in the court of justiciary against Fraser and 
his accomplices, and in September t1lCY were 
condemned, in their absence, to be executed as 
traitors. 
In 1699, dird old Fraser of I3eaufort, at the 
house of his brother-in-law :Macleod of Dun- 
vegan Castle in Skye, and his son thenceforth 
assumed the title of Lord Lovat. He appears 
for some time to have led a wandering life, 
subsisting on pillage and the occasional cont.ri- 
lmtions of the attached mountaineers. 1 Tired 
of this kiud of life, he, at the recommendation 
of Argyle, who had endeavoured to secure 
favour for him at head-quarters, su",d for a 
pardon, which King ,\Yilliam granted for all 
}lÏs proceedings except the rape. He was 
willing to stand trial on this last head, and for 
this purpose appeared in Edinburgh wit.h a 
small army of 100 followers as witnesses; but 
as the majority of the judges were" prejudiced 
against him, he founrl it prudent again to tako 
refuge in his mountains. He was outlawed, 
and finding his enemies too powerful for him, 
he fled to France in 1.02, and offered his 
services to King James. 
These detailA i'how, that amid the growing 
civilization and rapid progress of the country 
generally, the High]anders were yet as barbarous 
anrllawless as ever; the dans still cherishing 


II Burton's Lovaf, p. 38. 


1 .\nùrrson, 130. 
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the same devotion to their chiefs, ancl the same 
readiness, in defiance of law, to enter into an 
exterminating mutual strife. The government 
appears to have giyen up in dl:spair all hopes 
of making the Higlùanders amenable to the 
ordinary law of the country, or of rooting out 
from among them those ancient customs so 
inconsistent with the spirit of the British con- 
stitution. ..All it apparently aimed at was to 
confinc the lawless and belligerent propensities 
of these troublesome Celts to their own country, 
and prevent them from taking a form that 
would be injurious to the civilized Lowlanders 
and the interests of the existing government 
generally. "From old experience in dealing 
with the Highlanders, government had learned 
a policy which suited temporary purposes at 
aU events, however little it knded to the 
genpral pacification and civilisation of the 
people. This was, not to trust entirely to a 
Lowland government force, but to arm one 
clan against another. It seemcd a crafty de- 
"ice for the extennination of these tr01inIesome 
tribes, and a real practical adaptation of Swift's 
paradoxical project for abolishing pauperism, 
by making the poor feed upon each other. 
Hut practised as it had been for centuries, 
down from the celebrated battle of the anta- 
gonist clans on the Inch of Perth, yet it never 
seemed to weaken the strength or abate the 
ferocity of these warlike vagrants, but rather 
seclllell to nourish their thirst of blood, to 
make ani1s and warfare more familiar and in- 
dispensable, and to add every year to the 
terrors of this formidable people, who, in the 
very bosom of fast civilizing Europe, were as 
little unnf>r the control of enlightened social 
institutions, and as completely savage in their 
habits, as the llosgesman of the East, or the 
Black-foot Indian of the "rest." 2 
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IN the meantime, December 28, l6a4, had 
died Queen :Mary, to the great grief of her 
husband and the sincere regret of the nation 
generally. 
'Ve are not required to enter here into a 
history of the Darien scheme, which originated 
in 1695, and was so mismanaged as to involve 
in ruin thousands of families formerly in COlll- 
parative opulence. It appears to have had 
little influence on the Highlands, for although 
a few natives took part in the expedition out 
of dissatisfaction with 'Villi am's government, 
the great mass of the Highlanders were too far 
behind the age to resort. to such a roundabout 
means of aggrandizing a fortune. 
The attitude assmnecl by King 'Yilliam and 
the government to the Darien expedition exas- 
perated the Scottish nation so much t]1at there 
seemed to be some danger of a counter-revolu- 
tion. To the bitterness of disappointment 
succeeded an implacable hostility to the king, 
who was denounced, in pamphlets of the most 
violent and inflammatory tendency, as a hypo- 
crite, and as the deceiver of those who had 
shed their best blood in his cause, and as the 
author of all the misfortunes which had be- 
fallen Scotland. One of these pamphlets was 
voted by the House of Commons a false, scan- 
dalous, and seditious libel, and ordered to bc 
burned by the common executioner, and an 
alldress was yoted to his majesty to issue a 
proclamation for apprehending the author, 
printer, and publisher of the obnoxious publi- 
cation. The king was so chagrined at the 
conduct of the Scotch that he refused to see 
Lord Basil Hamilton, who had an andress to 
present to his majesty from the company, 
praying for his interference on behalf of their 
servants who ,,-ere kept in captivity by the 
::; paniards. 
In direct contradiction to the House of 
Lords, the Scottish parliament voted that the 
colony of Darien was a lawful and rightful 
settlement which they would support; a reso- 
lution which induced the Duke of Queensberr.r, 
the commissioner, to prorogue the session. 
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Hut thi8 stcp only telllle<l to increase the dis- 
C'ontents of the nation; awl, to show the king 
that the people wonlll he no longer trifled 
with, au address to his majesty, containing a 
detail of national gricvances, and representir::.g 
the necessity of calling an immediate meeting 
of parliament, was drawn up and signed by a 
C'onsiderahle nUIll her ('f the meml,ers; and a 
.leputation, with Lord Uoss at its head, was 
appointee! to present the alltlress to the king. 
I [is majesty, however, evaded the an.òress, by 
informing the deputation that they would be 
made acqllaintell in Scotland with his inten- 
tions; and, as if to show his displt:asure, he 
ordered the parlianwut to be aòjourned by 
proclamation. 
The Scottish nation was now fully ripe for 
a rebellion, but neither .J ames nor his an. visers 
had the capacity to avail themselves of passing 
events, to snatch the tottering crown from the 
hpad of the illustrious foreigner, who was des- 
tined to be the happy instrument of placing 
the liberties of the nation upon a more sure 
and permanent footing than they had hitherto 
neen. The hopes of th(' .T 
conitps were, how-- 
{'vel', grpatly raisell by the jarrings between 
the king antI his Sl'ottish subjects, and an 
('vent occurred, about this time, which tended 
still farther to strengthen them. This was 
the death of the young Dnkf' of Gloucester, 
the only surviving child of the Princess AIÍ1lP, 
on the 29th of July, 1700, in the eleventh 
year of hiA age. As the .Tacohites considered 
that the duke was the cl1Ïef obstacle in the 
way of the accession of the Prince of "
ales to 
the crOWll, they could not conceal their plca- 
c:;ure at an occurrence which seemed to pave 
the way for the restoration (If the exiled family, 
and they privately despatchp<l a trusty adhe- 
rent to France to aSSlU'e King .TanlPs that they 
would settle the succession upon the Prince of 
"T' ales. Such a proposition had illllperl been 
made by 'ViUiam himself at an interview he 
had with Louis XIV. in 1697, when a prospect 
opened of James being elected king of Poland 
on the death of John Sohieski; but this pro- 
posal was rejected by James, who told the 
king of France, that though he could bear with 
patience the usurpation of his nephew and 
son-in-law, he would not allow his own son to 
commit such an act of injustice; that by per- 


mitting his son to reign while he (Janws) was 
alive, he would, in fact, be hel(l as haYing rp- 
nOlillce(1 his crOWll, awl that the Prince of 
"Tales would also 1)e held as h:wing rpsig-npII 
his own right, if he accepted the crown as 
successor to the Prince of Orange. As.T amE'S 
had now given up all i.lea of a crown, and was 
wholly engrossed with the more important 
concerns of a future life, it is probable that he 
received the proposal of his friends in a very 
different spirit from that he evinced when 
made by 'V illiam. 
The designs of the .Jacohitf's, howevf'r, wel"C 
frustrated by the intrigues of the Princes
 
Sophia, Electress and DuclH'ss Dowager d 
Hanover, grand-daughter of King .J amI's T.. 
who had for several 
'ears contemplated tho 
plan of getting the succession to the English 
crown settled upon herself and her heirs. An 
act was accordingly passecl l)y the English 
parlianwnt in ,Tune, lïOl, at the desire of the 
king, whom the princess had prevaile.l upon 
to espouse her cause, declaring her to be the 
nf'xt in sucl;e
si(Jn to the crown of England, 
after his majesty and the PrÍ1wess Anne, in 
default of issue of their bodies respectivel
r, 
and that aftf'r the decease of "rilliam anà 

\nne respectiw'ly without issue, the crown 
and government of England should remain 
and continue to the Princess :Sophia and the 
heirs of her hocly, being Protestants. This act, 
which, 11}" one 8".00P, cut off the whole Catholic 
descendants of James J., of whom t11ere were 
fifty-three alive, all nearer heirs to the crown 
than the princess, gave great offence to all the 
('atholic princes concerneù in the succession. 
The ad of settlement in favour of the 
Princess 
ophia awl 11(>1' heirs, was a (leath- 
11l0w to the .T acobito Í11Ìf'rest, b11t still the 
hopes of the party Wf're not eÜinguished. As 
.Tames hall given up all idea of dispossessing 
'Villiam, awl even discountenanced any at- 
tempt to ùisturh the peace of the kingdom 
during his own life-time, the part
sans of his 
family had giwH up every eXlwctation of his 
restoration. But the death of King Jamc:ì, 
which took place at St. Germains on the 16th 
of SeptemLer, 1701, and the recognition of his 
son by Louis XIV. as king, were events which 
open en. up brighter prospeds than they had 
yet enjoyecl. The unfortunate monarch hill I, 
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fnr se'"eral years, taken farewell of worldly 
objects, and had turned his whole attention to 
the concems of eternity, dying ardently at- 
tached to the creed which, from principle, he 
had embraced. Of t.he arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional conduct of James, at the period pre- 
ceding the revolution, it is impossible for any 
lover of genuine liberty to speak without fecl- 
ings of indignation; but it must not l)e for- 
gotten thai in his timE:: the prerogatives of the 
crown were not clearly defined, awl that he 
was misled hy evil counsellors, who ad'Tised 
him to violate the existing constitution. 
Nothing but the prospect pf an immediate 
war with England could, it is believed, have 
induced Louis to recognise, as he d.ill, the 
Prince of \\T ales as king of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. "rilliam remonstrated against 
this act of the French king, as a violation of 
the treaty of Rys "Tick , and appealed to the 
King of Sweden, as the guarantee for its 01- 
8en r ance; but Louis was inflexihle, and main- 
tained in the face of all Europe, that he was 
not deharreLI by the treaty from acknowledging 
the title of the Prince of 'Yales, to which he 
had right by birth. He admitted that by the 
fourth article of the treaty he was bound not 
to disturh "rilliam in the possession of his 
dominions, and he declared his intention to 
a(lhere to that stiptùation; but this explanation 
was considered quite unsatisfactory by 'Yilliam, 
who recalled his amhas
;ador from Paris. The 
conduct of the French king excited general 
indignation in England, and addresses were 
sent np from all parts of the kingllom, expres- 
sive of attachrnent to the government. The 
English parliament passed two separate acts of 
attainder against the pretended Prince of 
"r ales, as the son of James was termed, and 
the queen, his mother, who acted as regent. 
Great preparations 'were made for entering into 
a war with :France, and 'Villiam had concerted 
with his allies the plan of a campaign, but he 
.lid not live to see the gigantic schemes which 
he had devised for humbling the pride of 
:France put into execution. He expired at 
Kensington on the 8th of 
[arch, 1702, in con- 
seq uence of a fall from his horse about a fort- 
night before, .,.;hich fractured his collar-bone. 
He had reigned thirteen .'-Tpars, and was in the 
fifty-second year of his age. 
J. 
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The accession of the Princess Anne gave 
satisfaction to all parties, partieularly to the 
Jacobites, who imaginerl, that as she had no 
heirs of her own boùy, she would be in- 
duced to concur with them in getting the suc- 
cession act repealeLI, so as to mave way for her 
brother, the Prince of 'Yales. At first the 
queen seemed disposed to throw herself into 
the hands of the Tory faction, at the head of 
which was the Earl of Rochester, first cousin 
to the queen, who was averse to a war with 
France; but the Earl, (afterwards the celebrated 
Duke) of :\Iarlborough, his rival, succeeded, 
through the intrigues of his countess, in alter- 
ing the mind of her majesty, and war was 
accorùingly declared against France on the 4th 
of 
Iay. 
The Scottish parliament, to which the Duke 
of Qlleensberry was appointed commissioner, 
met on the 9th of June; hut before his com- 
mission was realI, the Duke of Hamilton ob- 
jecte,l to the legality of the meeting, the par- 
liament having been virtually dissolved, as he 
maintained" by not having met within the 
statutory peri 011; and having taken it formal 
protest against its proceedings, he withùrew 
from the house, followed 1y seventy-nine mem- 
bers of the first rank in the kingdom, amidst 
the acclamations of the people. The seceding 
memhers, thereupon, sent up Lord Blantyre to 
I.ondon with an address to the queen, but she 
refused to see him. This refusal highly dis- 
pleased the people, whose rí'sentment ""as still 
farther increased by a l'rospcution raiserl by 
the lord advocate against the faculty of advo- 
cates, for having, by a vote, approved of the 
secession and address. Several acts were 
passecl hy the parliament, one of the most im- 
portant of which was that authorizing the 
queen to name commissioners for negotiat- 
ing a treaty of union with England. An 
attempt was made by the Earl of l\Iarchmont, 
the lord-chancellor, (better known as Sir 
Patrick Home of Pol warth) without any in- 
structions from his colleagues, and even con- 
trary to the advice of the commissioner, to 
alter the succession, by bringing in a bill simi- 
lar to that which had pa
:;ed in Engb.llIl for 
ahjuring the Prince of 'Vales, and settling thp 
succession on the Princess 
nphia and her 
heirs; hut as tIle ministry had no instructions 
3 F 
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from the queen, the bill was not supported. . the elections into the scale of the g(werum('nt. 
It is not improbable that "Thlarchmont intended, The parliament, however, which met on the 
hy the introduction of this measure, to sound 6th of :May, "as not so pliable to ministerial 
the disposition of the queen in regard of llf'r dictation as might have been expected, for 
brother. although the royal assent was refused to what 
The qut'f'n, by virtue of the powers conferred was caned the act of security for limiting the 
on her by the parliaments of England and power of the crown, "this session of parlia- 
Scotland, named commissioners to treat about ment," to use the 'words of Lo('khart, "did morp 
a union, who met at the Cockpit, near "\Yhite- for redressing the grievances and restoring the 
hall, on the 22d of October; but after some liberties of the nation than all the parliaments 
of the pn.liminaries had heen adjusted, the since the year 1660."4 It was in this parlia- 
conference broke off, in consequence of the ment that the celebratell patriot, Fletcher of 
Scottish commissioners insisting that all the Raltoun, first distinguished himself. The Earl 
rights and privileges of the Darien company of :Marchmont again l)rought in his l1ill for 
sh,ould be preserved and maintained. settling the crown of Scotland upon the house 
A partial change in the Scottish ministry of Hanover; but such was the indignation 
having taken place, the queen resolved upon with which it was received by the house, that 
calling a new parliament, in the spring of some of the mem l1f'rs proposed that the bill 
1703, previous to which she issued fin act of shouIa be burnt, while others moved that the 
indemnity in favour of every person who had proposer of the measure should be committed 
taken any part against the government since to the castle of Edinburgh. On a division the 
the revolution, and allowed such of them as bill was thro'\.vn out by a very large majority. 
,,-ere abroad to return home. Uuder the pro- After the prorogation of the parliament, the 
tection of this amnesty many of the J aco bites courtiers and the heads of the cavaliers repaired 
returned to Scotland, and took the oaths to to London to pay court to the queen, who 
the government, in the hope of forwarding the received them kindly, and conferren marks of 
inte:r:f'st of the Prince of "-ales. At this time her favour upon some of them. The Marquis 
Scotland was divided into three parties. The of Athole, in particular, who aspired to bE' 
tÌrst consisted of the revolutionists, who wero leader of the Jaco'hites, was made a duke, aml 
headed by the Duke of 
\.rgyle. The second invested with the dignity of a knight of the 
,)f what was called the country party, who order of the Thi:-;Uf', which Rhe had just revived 
were oppospcl to the union, and who insisted to enable her to extend the rOJ'al favour. Her 
on indemnification for the losses sustained in policy sef'ms to have been to gain over aU 
the Darien speculation, and satisfaction for parties to her interest; but she was soon made 
the massacre of G lencoe and other grievances to l)elieve that a conspiracy existed against her 
suffered in the late reign. The Duke of Hamil- among the cavaliers to supersede her, and to 
ton and the :Marquis of Tweeddale took place her brother upon the throne. The 1ll0V
 
the dirf'ction of this party. The last, callf'd il1g spirit in this plot, known as the Scotch 

Iitchell's club, from the house they met in, Plot, was the now notorious Lovat. 
was composed entirely of the Jacobites or " An indemnity having heen granted to thosl' 
Cavaliers. Tb:>
e were headed by the Earl of who had left the country with the exiled court, 
Home. :
 The two latter parties, by coalescing on condition of their returning within a time 
at the f'lections, might have returnf'd a majority limited, and taking the oaths, it was ol)seryed 
favourahle to their views; hut the Earl of Sea- with alarm, that many persons were takinf! 
field, who had succeeded the Earl of I\farch- advantage of this opportunity to rpturn, who 
mont as chancellor, had the address to s('parate were alllong the most formiùable of the 
the Jacol)itos from the country party, and, by .Tacobit
 leaders, and who could not be sup- 
making them believe that he was their friend, posen to be sincerely disposed to support the 
prevailed upon them to throw their interest at Protestant line of succe!':sion. Among these 
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úlDinoud apparitions were Loyat himself, the 
two ßlurrays, 
ir John )racleall, Robertson 
of 
t1'uall the poet chieftain,-' a little black 
man, about thirty years old,' as he was de- 
scribed by those who kept their eyes on 
him; and David Limls'lJ, secretary to the 
Pretender's prime minister, ,Middleton. The 
fiery Lord .Belhaven had just paid a visit to 
FmDce. He was an opponent of English 
ascendency, and a cadet of the house of Hamil- 
ton; and his mission coulLl, of course, have no 
other object hut to ofr
r the allegiance of that 
house to the young prince. Political intrif,ruers, 
such as the renowned Ferguson, looked busy 
and mysterious. :ì\Irs. :Fox, 'whose name was 
('onnected with the plot for which ::;ir John 
:Fenwick s l lÍfe1'ed, hall venÞ.ued over to Britain, 
unùer a feigne(l name; and sundry YOU11g men 
of good ùirth, whose avowed n1Ïs3ion to France 
had been to study medicine, had, either in 
vanity or carelessness, allowed it to transpire 
that, they had been at the court of St. Ger- 
mains, and had seen those royal personages 
who created so dangerous an interest through- 
out the country. The general movement of 
these parties was northwards, and was accom- 
panied by incidents such as those which hap- 
pened to Lovat. Captain Hamilton, an officer 
stationed at Inverness, wrote to Brigadier- 
general 'Maitland, governor of Fortwilliam, on 
the 23d of July, that a great hunting match 
had been planned for Ule 2cl of th
 month, at 
which many of the Highland chiefs were to 
assemble their vas8als. 
" , The Duke of Hamilton is to be there, the 

Ia1'quis of Athol: and our neighbour the 
Lairù of Grant, who has ordered 600 of his 
men in arms, in good order, with tartane coats, 
all of one colour and fashion. This is his 
order to his people in Strathspey. If it be a 
match of hunting only, I know not, but I 
t.hink it my duty to acquaint you, whatever 
may fall out of any snch body of men in arms, 
particularly in our northern parts.' 
"It will be remcmhererl that this wa
 exactly 
the fornl in which the Earl of )Iar raised the 
stanrlard of rebellion at Braemar, in 1715; and 
we appear to owe the suggestion to the inven- 
tive genius of Lovat. At the same time, the 
IJritish amhassa!!or at the Hague received some 
mysterious intimations about large sums fo1'- 
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warded in gold, through a Dutch commercial 
house, to persons of importance in Scotland."4 
Lovat had the address before leaving France, 
by imposing upon Louis, to whom he was 
introduced by the pope's nuncio, to obtain 
from the widow of King James, acting as re- 
gent for her son, a commission of Major-general, 
with power to raise and command forces in his 
behalf. As the court of bt. Germains had 
some suspicion of Fraser's integrity, Captain 
John :ì\Iurray, brother of 'Mr. Murray of Abel'- 
cairney, and Captain James l\Iurray, brother of 
Sir David 'Mnrray of Stanhope, were sent over 
to ScotIan!!, under the protection of Queen 
.Anne's indemnity, as a check upon him, and 
to sound the dispositions of the people. 
On arriving in Scotland, he set off for the 
Highlands, introducerl himself into the society 
of the adlwrents cf the exiled family, and, by 
producing his commission of major-general, 
induced some of them to give him assurances 
that they would rise in arms when required, 
though they regretted that such a character 
should have been intrusted with so important 
a command, Others, however, apprehensive 
of his real designs, refused to hold any inter- 
course with him on the suhject of his missioll. 
On Lovat's return to Edinburgh, late in 
September, he contrived to obtain an interview 
with the Duke of Queensberry, High Commis- 
sioner to the Parliament of Scotland, amI 
revealed to him the whole affair, drawing con- 
sideralJIy on his own fertile fancy for startling 
facts. He also produced a letter, purporting 
to be from the ex-queen, signed with the initial 
)1., addreRsecl to the Duke of 
\thole. Its 
words were, " You may be sure that when my 
concerns require the help of my friends, you are 
one of the first I have in my view. I am satis- 
fied you will not be wanting for any thing that 
may be in your power accol'(ling to your pro- 
mise, and you may be assured of all such 
returns as you can expect from me and mine. 
The bearer, who is known to JOu, will tell you 
more of my friendship to you, and how I rely 
on :,oours for me, and those I am concerned for." 
Queensberry was df'lighted with this apparent 
discovery, and immediately sent the letter 
unopened to the queen. Lovat, howevm", by 
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lâs plotting had made the country too hot to the existence of a plot, he maintains 1]1at "it 
hold him, and a day or two after his letter had was all trick and villany." l\Ieanwhile Fraser, 
heen sent to the queen, letters of fire and for his imposition upon the French king, wafJ 
!':word \vere issued against him, so that he now committed a prisoner to the Bastile, in which 
set himself to get safely back to :France. He he remained several .rears. 6 
manageù to olJtain from Queensberry a pass to It was discovere<l that the acl<<lress on the 
London, to which place the duke himself ,",,'as letter from the ex-queen was forged by Lovat 
bound, and after a few more secret interviews himself, she having adùressed it to no on& 
in London, with another pass which he con- although it is supposed to have been meant 
tri,'ed to obtain, he safely quitted Englanù for the Duke of Gordon. Lovat had also to 
about tlw middle of October. 5 implicate the Duke of Hamilton, and as he 
"Then this so-callell conspiracy became pub- regarded IJoth these noblt'men as "impostors" 
lidy known it excite(l considerable sensation, and {'nemies of the exileù family, he considered 
:md the House of Lords immediately resolved that his conduct, in thus attempting to ruin 
that a committee should be appointeù to inquire them," far from heing a real crime, ought to 
into the matter; but the queen, who was be reganled as a gooll an(l essential service t.o 
already "'ell acqllaintell with the circumstances, the king (,James lIT.), anù the sincere, politi- 
sent them a message, intimating, that as the cal, and ingenious fruit of his zeal, for his 
affair was already under investigation, she was project, aud the interests of his sovereign.'" 
df'sirous that the house should not interfere, Such is a specimen of the morality of this 
ana she promis<,d in a short time to inform extraordinary personage, who, in his correspon 
them of the result. Accordingly, on the 17th dence with the revolution party, always pre- 
of Decemher, she wp111 to the House of Peers, tcndc<l to he a friend to the revolution settle- 
and made a speech to hoth houses, informing 111ent. 
them that she had completf' evi(lence of evil ;\"ccording to Lockhart, the 1 )uke of 
uf'ens- 
practices an<l designs against her government, berry was at the bottom of this sham plot, but 
carried on by the emissaries of France in S.'nt- he appears rf'ally to have been entirely Ílmo- 
land. The peers, however, proceeded in tlw ('ent, and to have acted all along for wl1at he 
inquiry, an<l after considerable investigation thought the best interests of the governnwnt. 
they agreed to the following resolution, "that "He was, to use a common but clear expres- 
t here had been a < langerous conspiracy in Hcot- sion, made a fool of." 8 Although hc had 
land toward the invading that king(lom with managed to clear himself of all blame, still a,; 
a 'French power, in order to subvert her the affair had rendered him very llupopnlar in 
majesty's governnwnt, and the IJl'inging in the I ScotIan<l, he was rlismissed from his situation 
pretended Prince of 'Y' ales; that it was their as one of the S('ottish secretaries of state, and 
opinion nothing had given so much cncourage- the 1\[ar(p.1Ïs of Tweeddale was appointed to 
ment to these dpsigns as the succession of the succeed him as lonl higl1-commissiOlwr to tlw 
crown of Scotland not being declared in favour Scottish parliament, which met on the 6th of 
of the Princess Suphia and her heirs; that the .fuly, 1 ïO-J..!! 
'lueen should be mhlresse(l to use such methods From the temper <1Ïsplayed in the 
cottish 
as she thought convenient, for 11avillg the parliament, it was ohvious that without entcr- 
succession of the crown of that kingdom settled i ing into a treaty with bcotIand, it would Lí' 
after that manlier; and that being once done, utterly illlpnssible for the English ministry to 
then they wmùJ do all in their powcr to pro- carry the qlU'stion of tlw succession in Scotland. 
mote an entire union of the two kingrloms." To accomplish this the English parliament 
::\11'. Lockhart asserts that the lords thus inter- authorised the queen to nominate commis- 
fered at the instance of the Duke of Queens- sioncrs to treat with commissioners from Scot- 
Iwrry, as he knew that the "Thigs woul<l bring 
him off, and although they \\"pre so clr>ar as to 
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bnd; but the conduct of the parliament was alleged plot, but by advice of the ('ayalierf;, 
ùy no means calculated to allay the jealousy who inðisted that such a proceeding would be 
entertained hy the I::;cotch, of the iIÜprfercnce a violation of the agreement entered into be- 
of .Englhnd in imposing a foreign soyereign tween them amI the Duke of Queensberry's 
upon them. I nstead of simply cmpowering friends. they desisted for a timc. But the 
thc queen to appoint commissioners, the Eng- duke havillg prevailed upon such of his friends 
lish parliament, instigah>d by the Scottish as had voted with the Cavaliers in the be. 
ministry, directed the I::;cottish parliament in ginning of the session, to join the comt party, 
the cllOice of its cOlllmissioners, and they even the su'hject was introduced before the house in 
prohihited their own commissioners to meet the shape of a motion, to know what answer 
and treat with those of :Scotland unless the the queen had sent to an achlress which had 
parliament of Scotland allowed the qupell to been voted to her in the preceding se8siC'n, to 
name these commissioners herðclf. Moreover send down to Scotland against the next session 
all Scotsmen not settled in Ellgland, or in its such persons as_ had been examined respecting 

ervice, were declared aliens, until the succes- the plot, and the papPI's connected therewith. 
sion to the crown of Scotland should be settled The Dukes of Hamilton anù Atholc vÍIuli,'ated 
on the Princess t;ophia and her Protestant themselves against the charge of beillg accessory 
heirs. Seyeral prohibitory clauses against the to :Fraser's proceedings, and the latter particu- 
trad{' of Scotland were also inserted in the act, larly, in a long speech, reprobated the conùuct 
which were to take effect about eight months of the Duke of Queensùerry, whom he openly 
t.hereafter if the Scottish parliament did not, accused of a design to ruin him. Neither thp 
hefore the appointed time, yield to the instruc- duke nor his friends made any answer to the 
tions of that of England. charge, and Athole and Hamilton conceiving 
To strengthcn the government party the that they had cleared themselves sufficiently, 
ficottish ministry was changed, amI the Duke allowed the sul)ject to drop. The most im- 
of Queensberry was recalled to office, being portant business of the session was the measure 
appointed to the privy seaL The Cavaliers, of the proposed union with England, an act 
thus deprived of the aid of the duke and his for effecting which was passed, though not 
friends, applied to the :ì\Iarquis of Tweeddale without consiclerable opposition. 
-who, with his displaced friends, had formed Before the state of the vote upon this mea- 
n. party caned the sf}uadrone vnlante, or "flying sure ,vas announced, the Duke of Athole, "in 
squadron"-to unite with them against the rcgard that by an English act of parliament 
court; but he declined the proposal, as being made in the last sessions thereof, entituled an 
inconsistent with the object for which it was act for the effectual securing England from the 
said to be formed, namely, to keep the COll- dangers that may arise from several acts passed 
tcnding parties in parliament in check, and lately in Scotland, the subjects of this kingdom 
to vote only for -such measures, by whatever were adjudged aliens, born out of the allegiance 
party introduced, which should appeal' most of the queen, as queen of England, after the 
beneficial to the country. 25th of December 1705," protested that, for 
Notwithstanding the exertions of the court saving the honour and interest of her majesty 
party, the Scottish ministry soon found them- as queen of Scotland, and maintaining and 
seh'es in a minority in the parliament, which preserving the undoubted rights and privileges 
was opened on the 28th of June, 1703, by the of her subjects, no act for a treaty with Eng- 
Duke of Argyle as commissioner. The motion land ought to pass without a clause being added 
of Sir .James Falconer, which had hitherto thereto, prohibiting and discharging the com- 
I remained a dead letter, was again renewed; missioners that might be appointed for carrying 
hut although the ministry was supported by on the treaty from departing from Scotland 
the" squadron" in opposition to the motion, until the English parliament should repeal and 
the Cavaliers carried it by a great majority. rescind the obnoxious act alluded to. To this 
The Dukes of Hamilton and Athole were now I protest twenty-four peers, thirty-seven barons, 
I desirou.'i of pushing on the inquiry into the and eighteen of the burgh repre1::entatiyes ad- 
! 
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11ered. 'Yhen the state of the vote was an- 
nounced, the Duke of Hamilton, to the sur- 
prise of the cavaliers and the country party, 
movetl t11at the nomination of the commis- 
sioners should be left wholly to the queen. 
From twelve to fifteen members immediately 
t'xclaimed that the lluke had deserted and 
hasely betrayed his friends, and ran out of the 
house in rage and despair. A warm debate 
then ensueò, in which Hamilton was roughly 
hau<Ue(l, and t11e inconsistency of his conduct 
exposed; but he persisted in his motion, which 
was carriec! by a majority of eight votes. Had 
the other members remained he would have 
f.1tmr! himself in a minority. The Duke of 
Athole prntpsted a second time for the reasons 
contained in his first protest, and twenty-one 
peers, thirt
T-three barons, and eighteen burgh 
representatives aclhered to his Rf'cond protest. 
The protesters consisted of most uf the cayaliers 
and. the country party, and the whole of the 
" Squadron." The protesters, however, were 
not discouraged, and they succeeded so far as 
to obtain an orc!er of the house prohibiting tþe 
Scottish commissioners from treating until the 
clause in the English act, declaring the subjects 
of Scotland aliens, should be repealed, a reso- 
lution which harl the desired effect, tl1C English 
parliament rescinding the clause before the 
time fixed for its operation arrivec1. 1 
In terlllS of the powers vestecl in her' hy the 
parliaments of England and Scotlanrl, thp 
queen nominated commissioners, who met in 
the council chamber of the Cockpit, near 
'\Vhitehall, on the IGth of April, 170ö. Dur- 
ing their sittings they were twiloe visited 
by the queen, who urged them to complete 
with as little dela.y as possible, a treaty 
which, she anticipated, would be advantageolU'I 
to both kingcloms. By the second article of 
the treaty, it was declared that the succession 
to the monarchy of the United King<lom of 
Great Britain, in default of issue of the queen, 
shoul<l remain and continue to the Princess 
Sophia and her heirs, being Protestants. 
'Vlwn the terms of the treaty became pub- 
licly known in Scotland, a shout of indignation 
was set up in every part of the kingdom, at a 
measure which, it waR supposed, would destroy 


1 Lockhart, vol. i. PI'. 131, 13
, 133, 137, ].in. 


the independence 
f the nation; and when 
the Scottish parliament met for the purpose of 
ratifying the treaty, considera.11le rioting took 
place in diffrrent parts of the country, amI 
large bodies of armed men threatened to march 
upon the capital, and disperse the assembly. 
.x umerous addresses were sent to the 1>arlia- 
ment from every part of the kingdom against 
the Union, and consicleral)le opposition was 
made by the Dukes of Hamilton and Athole, 
Lord TIelhaven, Fletcher of Saltoun, and others, 
but the court party, having obtained the sup- 
port of the "Squadron," carried the measure 
by a great majority. The treaty was, however, 
after strenuous opposition, ratified by the Scotch 
as well as the English parliament, aud ulti- 
mately completed on l\fay 1st, 1707. 
As the restoration of the son of James II. 
now appeared to the Scottish nation necessary 
to preserve its independence, various com Lilla- 
tions were enterell into among the people 
to effect it. The inhabitants of the western 
shires, chietiy Cameronians, formerly the most 
determined supporters of the Protestant govern- 
ment, all at once became the most zealous 
partisans of the exiled family, whose Catholi- 
city they showed themselves disposed alto- 
gether to overlook. Preparatory to more,active 
measures for accomplishing their object, the 
rillgleadcrs among them held several meetings, 
dividetl themselYes into regiments, chose their 
officers, provided themselves with horses anrl 
arms, and, notwithstanding the religious asper- 
ity whieh had long existed hetween them and 
the inhabitants of the northern shires, offeretl 
to unite with them in any measure which 
might be devised for accomplishing the restora- 
tion of the young prince, who had now assumerl 
the title of the Chevalier de St. George. 2 The 
court of Bt. Germains, fully aware of tlle strong 
national feeling which existed in favour of the 
prince, sent, in concert with the French king, 
one Hooke into Scotland to obtain intelligence, 
and to treat with the people for his restoratioJl. 
This gentleman had been one of the Duke of 
Monmouth's chaplains when he invaded Eng- 
land; but after the execution of that unfortu- 
nate nobleman, Hooke we11t to :Francp, where 
he became a Catholic, and entered into the 


2 Lockhart, vol. i. p. 196. 
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elTiee, in which he rose to the rank 
nf Colonel. He had been in Scotland in 170.) 
(In a mission to the heads of the .Jacohite chiefs 
and the country party; but though a man of 
sense, he conducted himself with such indis- 
cretion, that he could only ohtain general 
promises, from the parties he consulted, of 
their readiness to advance the prince's interest. 
The cayalicrs, however, sent Captain Henry 
btraton, a gentlpman in whom they placed 
great contidence, to :France, in July the follow- 
ing year, to ascertain the extent of the aid they 
lllight expect from Louis. 
Hooke, on this occasion, landed in the north 
of :Scotlanù, about the t:'nd of February or 
beginning of )Iarch, 1707, and took up a tem- 
porary abode in 
lain
 Castle, the seat of the 
]
arl of Errol, high-collsta ble of Scotland, where 
he was waited upon by the countess-dowager, 
the mother of the earl, her son being then 
absent from home. Instead of consulting, as 
he should have done, the principal chiefs upon 
the subject of his mission, Hooke at first con- 
fined himself to interviews with some gentle- 
men in the counties of Perth and 
\..ngus, by 
whom he was received with great favour and 
hospitalit
T, and looked upon as a person of no 
ordinary importance. The attention thus paid 
him, flattered his vanity, in return for which 
he made them his confidents, and proceeded, 
in concert with them, to deliberate upon the 
mode of accomplishing a restoration. This 
party, however, had not the wisdom to conceal 
the negotiation with Hooke, whose presence in 
the country became consequently generally 
known. The result was, that the Duke of 
Hamilton and others, conceiving themselves 
slighted, and alarmed at the imprudence of 
Hooke's friends, declined to correspond with 
him, and entered into direct communication 
with the c.ourt of St. Germains itself. 
As the French king was desirous of ascer- 
taining the exact situation of the affairs in 
Scotland, M. de Chamillard, his minister of 
war, had furnished Hooke with a paper of 
instructions, in the shape of questions, to which 
he was desired to obtain distinct answers, to 
enable his majesty to judge of the extent of 
the assistance required from him, and the 
pr0bability of success. In answer to these 
luestions, a memorial, addressed to the king 
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of France, was drawn up, and signed b
' several 
noblemen and gentlemen, in which they stated 
that the greate part of the Bcottish nation 
had always been ùisposed for the service of 
"its lawful king" ever since the revolution; 
but that this disposition had now become 
Lllliversal, and that the shires of the west, 
which useel to be the most disaffected, were 
now zealous to selTe him. That to I'eap the. 
benefit of so favourable a disposition, and of 
so happy a conjuncture, the presence of the 
king (the Chevalier) would be absolutely 
necessary, the people being unwilling to take 
arms without being sure of having him at their 
head-that the whole nation would rise upon 
his arrival-that he "'ûuld become master of 
Scotland .without opposition, and that the exist- 
ing government would be entirely abolished- 
that of the numbers that they would raise, 
the memorialists would immediately des].Jfitch 
25,000 foot, and 5,000 horse and dragoons 
into England, while the other peers and chiefs 
wOlùd assemble all their men in their respective 
counties, and that the general rendezvous of the 
troops on the north of the river Tay should 
b
 at Perth, those of the western counties 
at Stil'ling, and those of the south anù east at 
Dumfries amI Dunse. As to the subsistence 
ûf the troops, they informed his majesty that 
they would require nothing from him, as the 
harvests of two years were to be found in the 
granaries, and that so great was its abundance, 
that a crown would purchase as much flour 
as would maintain a man two months-that 
there was also great plenty of meat, beer amI 
brandy in the kingdom, and cloth, linen, shoes 
and bonnets, sufficient to clothe a considerable 
number of troops. The principal articles they 
stood in most need of were arms and money. 
Of the former, the memorialists begged his 
majesty to send them as many as would equip 
25,000 foot, and 5,000 horse or dragoom;, 
together with a proportionate quantity of am. 
munition, and also some pieces of artillery, 
bombs, &c. Of money, of which the country 
had been almost drained by the Darien specu- 
lation, by five years of famine, and by the 
constant residence of the nobility at London, 
they required a remittance of 100,000 pistoles, 
to enable them to march into England, and 
also a regular monthly subsidy dming the war. 
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Tn a(lditio]) to these demands, tlH'Y require(1 Jand, the greatest exertions were lllade to nlPl.t 
that the Chevalier shoultl he acc01ll11<ulied to the thrratenrd danger. .Both housrs of parlia- 

cotland by a body of 8,000 troops, to protect ll1Pnt joined in an a(lrlress to the queen, in 
his person against any sudden attempt by the which they pìedge<l themòelves to defend }wr 
government forces. The memorialists con- with their lives and fortunes against the 
dudE-<l, hy assuring his most Christian 1\1a- "pretendc(1 Princc lIf '\,
 ales," allll all her 
jesty of their resolution to hind themseh-es hy I other enemies. Thp.,' suslwude:l the habeas 
the strictest and most sacred ties, to as:;ist one corpus act, and passed a 11iIl enacting, that all 
another in what they deemed a eOlllJ1l0n cau:se, person:s should take the oath of ahjuratioJl 
w forget all family differences, and to concur uwler the pain of being held as convicÌf.iJ 
sincerely, awl with all their hearts, "without recusants. They also passed another hill, 
jealousy or distrust, like men of honour in so releasing the f-;eottish clans from all vassalage 
just and glorious an enterprise."3 to those chief:; who should appear in arms 
Having finished his negotiation, Hooke re- against her maje:;ty; and "the Pretender" 
turned to France in the month of l\Iay, aftpl' and his adherents were declared traitors and 
assuring his friends that "tlw Pretender" rehels. A large fleet \nIS equippeel an(l as- 
would lallJ ill Scotland about August follow- sembled at Deal with extraordinary prompt i- 
ing. On arriving at the court of tit. Germains, tude, and despatched towards j)unkirk under 
Hooke gave the most flattering account ûf his the command of i-;ir John Leake, Sir George 
reception, and of the zeal of the people in 1)e- nyng, and Lord Dursley, and transpOl'ts Wt're 
half of the Cheyalier, amI accused the Duke of engage<l to òring ovrr ten British }JattalioHs 
Hamilton and the other persons who had frolll Ostend. '\Y]lCn this fleet, which tIle 
refused openly to commit themselyes, of lukl'- French had suppose(1 to be destined for Lishlln, 
warmness in th3 cause. The armament, pro- appeared (Iff Mar<l,yke, they w('re greatly sur- 
mised by the king of France, should have òepl
 prised; an(l the embarkation of their troops, 
ready in August; but the l'ourt of Versailles which had commenced, was immediately COU11- 
('ontriypd to put it off, from time to time, terman(le(l. The French admiral represented 
under various preten('ef>. The fact appears to to his court the danger of proceeding with tllC 
he, that Louis was i1l<1ifferent about the matter, expedition; but he received positive orders to 
and, although he pretended that his n11jPct waR finish the embarkation, and to sail with the 
to place the Chevalier upon the throne (,f his first favourable wind. The Chevalier de St. 
ancestors, his real (Inject was to create a àiver- George, at taking farewell, was presented Ly 
sion in his own f
wour by eml)roi1ing Great Louis wiU) a sword studded with costly 
Britain in a civil war. His reverscs at TIamil- diamoJl(ls, and sumptuous sl
rvices of gold and 
lies and Turin lw.cl inJuced him to senel silver plate, rich dresses, and other I1p('essarips 
Hooke into Scotland to obtain information, lJeeoming his 11igh station. 
hut, haying aftpl'wards defeated. the allies at "\YhiJe the emharkation was going on, 1\11'. 

\lmanza, he was in hopes that he wouM lJC Fleming anù a gentleman of the nalllC of 
ahle to retrieve his affairs without the aill of Arnott werc separately despatche(l for ScotlalHl 
the intellcled descent on ReotIaml. from Dunkirk, on the evening of the 6th of 
To hasten the enterprise, the canlliers sent 'March, 1708, ill two frigates, with instructions 
the Honourable Charles Fleming, brother of from the Chevalier to the .Tacobite chiefs. 
the Earl of "\Vigton, over to Frmwe with letters l<leming arrived on thc northern coast on the 
to his most ('hristian 
Iajesty amI thp Chm"a- 13th, and, when about two leagues off the 
lier, in consequence of which, preparations for lan(l, enterell a fishing boat which landed him 
the expedition were commencpd at nllnkirk, at Slains ('astle, where hc met the Earl (If 
where a squadron was collecterl under the Errol, who received the intplligen('p of the cx- 
('ommand of the Chevalier de Forhin, "\Yhen ppdition with great pleasure. On perusing II 
the news of these preparations reached Eng- the Chevalier's instructions, he imme(liatelx 
despatcheò a mes!,:pnger to J\fr. 'l'Taleolm (If 
:1 S""rl'f lIisf{))'/f of Colon"l llook,.'s .\'rqofinfion in 
I\Cúllalld in 17oi.:"'-I.:.lill. 17f.O. Pr. (i!}-
75. Grange, in Fifl', with onlel':S to ha\'e a hoat 
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and pilots ill readiness at the mouth of the 
:Frith of Forth to go on board the first vessel 
that should give the signal agreed on. 
In the mean time, the British fleet having 
been forced, by stress of weather, off their 
I'tation on the 14th of 'March, the expedition 
sailed on the 17th from the mad of Dunkirk j 
but it was detained in K ewport-pits in conse- 
quence of a change in the wind, till the 19th, 
when it again set sail with a fair breeze for 
Scotland. The expeùition consisted of seven 
men-of-war, two of which were fitted up as 
transports, and twenty-one frigates, having on 
board 5,100 troops, under the command of 
:Monsieur Ie Comte de Gassé, who, on the last- 
mentioned day, received from tl
e :French king 
the patent of a :Marshal of France, and assmned 
t he name of 'Mantignon. '\Yhile at Newport, 
three of the frigates, which had received some 
\lamage, returned to Dunkirk; but, at a council 
of war, held in tIle apartment of the Chevalier, 
it was l'esolYed, at his desire, to proceed wit1l- 
out them, although these vessels had 800 troops 
on board, and a considerable quantity of arms 
and provisions. A t the same council it was 
also d
termined to sail directly to the }
rith of 
:Forth, anù to disembark the troops at Eurnt- 
island, whence it was proposed to send a 
detachment to take possession of Stirling. 4 
The :French fleet having been observed in 
X ewpol't-pits from the steeples of Ostend, a 
ycssel was immediately despatc1led thcnce by 
l\Iaj or-general Cadogan to inform Sir George 
B.rng of their having left DlUlkirk: Sir George 
went immediately in quest of the enemy. The 
French fleet, favoured by a strong and fair 
wind, reached the Fl'ith on the evening of t]1O 
23d, without seeing any of the English squarl- 
ron, and anchored off Crail, the commander 
intending to proceed up the Frith the follow- 
ing morning; but he had been anticipated by 
the Proteus, one of tlle three vessels which had 
returned to Dunkirk, and whic11, being a 
superior sailer, had reached the }'rith before 
IÜm, and had given notice of the approach of 
the French fleet to the friends of the Chcva- 
lieI', who lived on the coast, by firing five guns, 
the concerted signal by which the friends of 
the prince along that coast were to be apprize( 1 


4 
L D'Antlrezel's Account ill Hooke, p. 139. 
I. 


of his arrival. Malcolm of Grange, who had 
been for some days anxiously looking out for 
the fleet, went immediately on board this vessel 
with a pilot. 
The resolution of :M. de :Forbin to pmceed 
up the Frith next lUOl'ning, was, however, put 
an end to, by the appearance, at day-break, of 
the English fleet, consisting of 28 sail, stand- 
ing in for the Frith. Alarmed for the safety 
of his ships, tIle }
rench commander immedi- 
ately cut his cables, and by favour of a strong 
land breeze which fortunately sprung up, stood 
out to sea under full sail, having previously 
given orders to the different ships, in case of 
separation, to rendezvous at Cromarty or In- 
verness. The }
r('nch vessels being lighter and 
cleaner, outE:trippeù the English in sailing, and 
all of them escaped, with the excf'l'tion of tlle 
Salisbury, a s]lip formerly captmul from t11C 
English, whieh was taken. On Loard of this 
vessel were Lord Griffin, the Earl of l\I iddle- 
ton's two sons, 1\1. La Vie, a ]\f[ljor-general, 
Colonel }
rancis '\V"auc1lOpe, some other officerI', 
and between 300 and 400 soldiers. On the 
following day, the French cOIllmander finding 
himself out of sight of the enemy, and all his 
vt;ssels together, with the exception of the 
Salisbury, consulted with the :ì\Iarshal de :Man- 
tignon, on the expediency of landing at some 
place in the north of Scotland, and proposed 
Inverness. The Chevalier, who was so desi- 
rous of landing, that he had, though in vain, 
entreated :M. de FOl'bin, the preceding day, to 
put him ashore, though his domestics alone 
!';houM accompany him, received th
 proposal 
with great satisfaction. The fleet accordingly, 
aided by a favourable wind, steered to the 
north during the wI101e of the 
5th; but at 
ten o'clock at night, the wind suddenly clwnged 
to the north, and blew directly in their teeth 
with considerable violence. As the storm con- 
tinued the whole of the following day, and as 
:M. de Forbin was afraid that the fleet would 
be dispersed, and might, when separated, fall 
into the hands of t.he enemy, a council was 
held, at which it was unanimously resolved, 
with the entire concurrence of the Chevalier, 
to return to Dunkirk, wilere the expedition 
aITi ved on the 7th of April. 
Such was the result of an enterprise, which. 
but for the merest accidental circumstance, 
3G 
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might have been cro"ned \Üth the Illcst COIll- 
11lde success j for had the e'\.pedition .uriwd 
only a few hours earlier in the }'rith of 1-\)rth. 
the whole troo11s. .\rIllS and .ulllllunition, "(lultl 
have been lauded without l)ppositil 1 n. 
ul'h 
were the dispositions of the lWl1ple of 
l'vtland 
in ftn-our of" the Preteudl'r." nnd so disaf}\.'l'ted 
h.l.d thl'Y becollle tlH\ m'ds the gon'rHml'nt. that 
a lUlin'l'8.\l rising wOlùlI undoubtl'dly haH' 
ta1..en place in his support had he set his foot 
in bcotlaml. X 0 etl'edual l"t':,:istanl'e could 
han
 been otl'ered to him l)y the l'l
ubr trol 1 ps, 
which did not ù:\.ceed :!,500 llll'n; mlll as 
little l't'liance 
olùd be placed in them, tì'om 
their participating gèuel':.ùly in the national 
fèeling. the Earl of Len>I1. the conm\tUlller-in- 
l'hier, hall determined to loctire to Carlisle 01' 
Ber"ick, with such forces as Wl1U!d accompaIl
 
him. 5 Thl' ne\\" of the sailing of the l':\.pedi- 



 .\llndillg to the appen:-ance of the Frtcnch tlu:t iu 
the Frith, Lockhart s,,\) s, .. it is impossiùle to descriùe 
the difl"erent appe.mmce of people's sentiments; all thi
 
day \:!3d )[arch) gener.\ll) spe.\kiug, in e>t>ry }Ierson's 
face ".\S to be obsen l'd ,m air of jollity .md s.Üisfac- 
tion, ücepting- the gem'ral (Le\t'JÜ, tbose l'oncel'Jlell 
in the government, and :md1 as \\ ere del.'ply dipt in 
the loe'- olution. These imleed were in the gre.1test 
terror and confusion. A nll it ".\8 no great \\ ondl'r 
that the 1::.\1"1 of Lewn did .lIte1"ards.
in one (If his 
letters to the st:'crehries of state, compl.Ün that the 
.T.J.cobite<: \\ere 
 uppish he durst h.ndl)" look them in 
the f.tee as they walkeli in tllt
 street.; of 1::l1inhnrgh ; 
for uppish they ,,-ere indeed, e\.pecting soon to h.lye 
an occ.tsion of repa:} ing him and his tellon -rebels ill 
the s.une coin he and they had tre,ttcd them for these 
twenty yell'S }',t81. But Jle
t llll,}" mh-iee ":IS sent 
from :Sir George Byug, that he hall come np with and 
was then in }1ursuit of the French fleet, and then it 
wa.; th,lt every body was in the 
reatest pain .m" 
Llnxieh imaginable; some feJ.ring it would, and others 
that it \\ úurd not, ddel"llline as it did. In this per- 
ple'\.ity "ere }1eople whcn, OIl t
le next day, l
e
ng 

unday, a great lIumber of t.tll ShIpS ".cre "'een smhng 
up the Frith. This I'ut our general Jll such a terror 
,\Ild confusion as can s,',lIvely be \\ dl e
 l'rc,,"'ed: he 
drew up his arm,}' in h.lttle arr,lY on the :.ands of 
Lcith, .IS if he'd oppose a landing, and in thi
 posture 
dill he remain for se\-eral hoUl s. \\ hen at last his fears, 
\, hieh truly h,lll almost distracted him, ,-anished h,- 
the landini of a boat, which aequainted him that it 
was the Fnglish fleet returning from chasing the 
}'rellch. :For 
ir George B.' ng, after a da) 's pursuit, 
timlin.' the French out-s,lih:"d him, t.lc1..t about for the 
Frith,O whieh W.IS the plaee he desiguell ehietly to 
guard; besides, he had s,tiled so UII l'
.
' ided thJ.t 
most of his ships ,'anted w,lter and pron"wu". !len' 
he lay several week.., and for the most p,\rt the wind 
W'a.!> easterly, so that he could not \\ ell ill1\'e sailed 
down the Frith, and the French might, und ('vel") 
bodv believed would, han landed in the north, or 
Åil
.J ronnll and landed in the west; but instead of 
that they went sneakingly home, without doing an) 
,I)Q(), bnt on the contrfln- much h.J.rm, to the king, 
I... country, and th..mseh e3.... -\"01. i. 1'1'. 
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tiOIl cI'e.l.ted t\ p.mie in England, W,l,S foll
\\"ed 
b
 a run upon thû l)tUlk, "hich "0uhl haw 
hl'l'n obli
t:'ll to suspend its payments h.\d 
lwt the most extmordinar)- c:\.ertil1ns l)l'en lUadt' 
to SUPPl)}.t its ercdit. 
Tht:' prim'ilxll friends l)f the Chevalier de 
t. 
George. and l'\ t'r
" per
on l1f any di
tilletil)n in 

l'otlanlL su
peded of ft\\'ouring his prt.tt'll- 
--inn.'. Wert'. upl1n thl' failUll' l)f the exp"'llitiou, 
illlUll'diatl'ly ::>t'Ized aud l'lHlllnittl'll to the 
l'a
tlt's of l-\linbur
h .md 
tirlillg. amI tilt. 
cl
mllwn jails. "hl'llce lllan
' of thl'm Wl'l-e 
tmnsmÏtted to l
ughUld, .Ulll imprisoned in thl' 
rOWel' of LOHdl)ll, or in Xl'w
ate. A\moll
 
thost.' \\ ho \,",,'rt:' carrit'd to Ll)nlh)ll, \\ as till' 
VukL' (If Hamiltl1u, who. hIking alh-anta
l> of 
a quarrl'l l)etween the Lonl-h'l'asUl'er GOllnl- 
phin aUlI the 'nlÌ

. obtained, by otrering hi
 
support to the latter in the election of till' 

cottish representati \"t' peers, not only his 0" n 
libemtion, but also th
\t of all the other prisnn- 
er
. "ith the c:\.l.t.'ptiOll of 
tirliug l)f l\:il'r. 

l'..Üon l1f Toueh, :::-tirling of Cardl'H, and oUll'r 
gentlelllen of Stirling:;hin'. who. on I'eeei, iu
 
intelligence that the Chevalier }l,llllaIlll<
l1. had 
mounh'll thcir lwr
l's and alhanú"\l in a bod
' 
towards Edinburgh. to supp"1rt him. These 
la
t \\ ere brougllt to trial fl)r high treason, as 
luwing appl'art'd in arm;:; against the glwern- 
Illent; but as no prol)f was l)l'Ought a
aÌ1h::t 
them. they were acquitted. 6 The f
lct is, that 
the queen's alhi::::ers, fully nWtU'e of the gI't'at 
danger whieh the go,'ernment had escalwll. 
and thf' rishs to \\ hich it was still eXpO::il'll. 
were ,lisposell to act a \"CQ" lenient part. Ullli 
were afr.\Íd, under l':\.isting circumstanee::::, tn 
commit thl'lllsel Yf'S by saeritìciug any of till' 
llisaifeetl'll to a doubtful, amI. a:::: it must ha\"C 
appeared to them. a precariúus e:\.pedil'lll'
.. 
For a timc, the idl'u of a rl';:;tnratioll Sl'l'ms 
tú hun
 been abanllonell; but the systematic 
attacks made 11Y thl' lIi
h ChlU"ch l)arty in 
England, upon the priucipll's of the ren
lution. 
tlIlll the p")plÙar cxl:'Ìtement r.\Ísed against the 
,nlÏg ministr) in consequl'nce of Dr. :-:='achl'- 
"erel';:; trial, raised anew the expectations of 
the Jacobites. which were still farther den'ltl.tl 
hy the expulsioll of thc 'YllÌgs from (lffice i:t 
1 ;10, l)y the intrigut"s oftlH' Torie:::. 
\lthough 
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the qt1l'l'n 011 opl'lling the new parliament, 
whil"h Ull't on the 
jth l\f .xovemlwr, dl'l'lat'l'll 
to both h,)ttSl'S that she Wl)llhl employ sUl'h 
perSIH}S only as "l're ,,:\rml} attached to tho 
rrotl'st:mt sucl'l'ssion in the ILousl1 of Ilauo\"l'r; 
} et it was gem'rall,'- undl'rstood th,\t 
he Wu.s 
iurliul'll to f:n our the pretensions ofhl'r hrothl'r, 
the CheYt\licl' du St. GC'll1'gl'. _\s his r('ligioll 
was, in fact, the only hu ill tho way of 1ùs suc- 
l'ession, she endeavoured, but without SUl'l'l':::
, 
to induce him to ah:Ullltm it. .. You Sl'l'," she 
llbserved to the I )uke of BUl'kingham, whell 
::3penking of hl'l' IH'Otl1l'l', ., hl' does not take Uw 
ll'ast stl'P to oblige IllP. I han>. lW l'l'ason h) 
think Ill' Y:tlul's me or my kingdom, tlll'rl'f'Ol'l' 
I shall giw it to the Eleetor of llanowr." 
Un mwt hl'r oCl'asil)n, whl'n warmly pressel1 by 
the dul
l" she rpplil'll, " \Yhat "ouM .) ou haw 
me to lln' \" l\U know, as the law 8t:\11\ls, a 
Papist l'annot inhcl'it the ero" n, awl, Ul\'rcfore, 
any will I ma
' make will be to lW purpose; 
the law gin's all to ll:llwn'r; amI thl'rlofure I 
h:1\l lwtt,'r do t hat with a goull gral'e "hiI' h I 
l"annot hdp. lIe may thank himsl'lf for it. 
1 re knows I nl wa
 s 10' I'll him hl'ttl'r thau tIll' 
Elector." -; Tho Tories \\ l're hr no nwans 
aveThO to her majestJ's views of a SUcccN:;or, 
hut afI':\id of ß rcaction in public opinion in 
f:n our of the "-higs, who were PIllll'a H\Uri ng 
to exrite the fears of tIll' nation hy raising a 
no-popery cry, thl'Y not only carefully abstaillell 
from any act which might he consilh'n'll as 
favouring t.he claims of c. t hl' Pretl'nlh'r;" Lut 
OYl'n appl':lrcd as if hostill' to thl'llI. Indl'cl1. 
80 dcsirous Wl'ro sOllie of tho Tory llll'mhers of 
t he Honse of Commons to seU Ie the crown 
upon his hl'ad, that they required a mere pro- 
fession of Protestantism from him, till he should 
he firmly seated on the throne, aftor \\ hich he 
might, they saill, again resume the c
crcibo 
aIlll profession of hi!'; rl'ligion. l
ut the prilH'l' 
rl'f'useJ t.o cOlllpl
. 
In Scotland, howl.' "01', littlo rl'Sl'lTe was 
I shown, a relllarkal)h' instance of which OCCUI'I'l'll 
in tho Faculty of 
\dvocatl's which hody !tc- 
I ('C'pkll from the })ul'hess of Gonlun n silwr 
mellal, having on one sido an imprl'ssion of 
tho hcad of the Chevalier do 1:::;1. Georgl', mul 
II 011 tho ''''''l
O a l'Oj""S"lltation of tho Britisll 
II 


II 


II 


II 
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islands, with tlw llwth), .. Rt'ddilt'." 6\1 tlll' 
prescntatil\lll)f this trl.'asollahlø dl'vin', n mution 
thanking ill'r gral'l' fl\r her gift wus l'

rriell, 
after <1. warm tll'batl" by t\ majority l\f si
t
- 
thrl'e H)icl's against twdn'. Dlllld:l
 llf Arnis- 
ton, to "lwm tho task of conwying tho \ l)Ìl' 
\\ as int rush'd, than 1..I'tl her grlU'e for 11tn iug 
prl'sl'uted the 'FaeullJ with n llll'llal of llll'il' 
sovcrC'igll. alul staÌl'll 1\ hopo that 
1\l' "ould 
H'IT suon lie l'nahll'll to prl'Sl'nt tIll'm with a 

l'eollli nll'llal struck UplHl the l'l'
Ìl\l'atiull of 
tIll' king aIllI ro
 al family, !lnd t hi' fì nishing 
of usnrpatilHl. rl'hdIion, allli "higgl'I'J'. This 
prOl'l'cdillg l'l'l'.\Ìl'\l au l'Àt r:wrllinary sl'nsatiull, 
:tllll Sir ():L\ id J)alrpnph', tho Lurd 
hhucate, 
\\!lS direetl'll hy till' ministI'J' to inquire inti) 
tho math']'. The Faculty gn'w !ll:mned, dis- 
daiml'll the l'onduct of I hmdas nllll of llurlH', 
,mothl'r ml'1llhl'r \\ ith ,\ hom they allC'ged the 
tmnsadion originated, aUll h) n Sllll'1ll11 re
olu- 
tion tll,darcll their attadllncnt to the queen 
anll the I'rotp,.;t:lut SUl'I'l's8ion. To 
atisl), in 
Sllmo 1l1l'.l:4Ul'l', the l'ourt l\f Il:uw\'er, tho fesi- 
lll'nt of whid} at till' British conrt lULIl Pl'l'-. 
srntl'll a 1lll'llwrial to the '1Ul'en lll'sirillg that 
I hllHlas aUlI his party might. lil' IH'osl'cnÌl'll, the 
Lorll AllnH'ate was tllismi:,sell fwm OtJiCl', 
hl'l':msC' ho h:lll bl'l'n l'l'miss in hringing the 
Ih'liw}\lcnts to justice; hut no instrlletioll
 
Wl'l'C giYl'n to his sncceSSlH' to proseeute thcm. 
The rl'mainillg year$ of Queen 
\une's rl'ign 
Wl'ro ehil'lly occupil',l ,\ ith part.y struggles 
whil"h pmbiUl'red 111'1' l'ÀisteI1rc nnd impairl'd 
her constitution. The Tories disunit.ed alllong 
thcIllseh es, split lattl'rl
 into two factiolls, 
which "cre l'l'spedi\.C'ly Iu'adl'll hy Harley, 
Fad of OÅford, and Henry 
t. John, Lonl 
Yiseount Dolinghroke. The 'nligs, on the 
ot}wr hmHl, unitclI, active alHI vigorous, pressed 
hard upon tlll':n, awl cmplo) ell cverJ art to 
inflame till' pl'ople against tho authors of their 
disgr:we. Popery nUll the l)l'etl'nùl'l' were thf' 
never-I.'Ptlsing tOI>ics with whil"h they eUllen- 
vourell to enlist the feelings of the nation ill 
t.heir fÜvour, awl t.he Duko of Argyle, in a 
\\ arm dl'bate which tonk pIal'/' in tho Iluuse of 
rl'prs on a question prnposell hy the Earl uf 
'Vhartoll, ,. \\
hether the l)rotestant succession 
\\ as in danger uwler tho presl'lIt administra- 
t ion 1" ofh,'rcil to prove that tho 10nl-trcasul'C'r 
h:1\Il'l'mittell a SU1ll of monl'.' annually to the 
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Higlùand Jacobite chiefs. Oxfonl did not 
deny the charge, but defended himself by 
saying, that he had only adopted the policy of 
King '\Villiam, who had granted yearly pen- 
sions to the heads of the clans, the better to 
secure their obeÜicnce to the goyernment. 
The fate of the Tory ministry was at length 
sealed hy the removal of Oxford and the death 
of the queen, who survived that event only a 
few days. Fatigued by a long attendance at a 
cabinet council held immediately after the dis- 
missal of the lord-treasurer, she was thrown 
into a lethargic disorder, which terminated her 
existence on the morning of the 1st of August, 
1714, in the fiftieth Jear of her age, and in 
the thirteenth of her reign. 'Yith the excep- 
tion of her dereliction of duty towards her 
father, which, from the circlUllstances in which 
she was placed, may admit of considerable 
palliation, she left behind her an un1lemishecl 
reputation; amI though not possessed of much 
genius or vigour of mind, she wielded the 
sceptre with greater skill than is usually to 
be found in sovereigns, who, like her, ]Jave 
allowed themselves to be controlled by fa- 
vouri tf'H. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A. D. 1714-1ï]5. 


llRlfiSlI so, ERF.IGN :-George I., lïl!-li2i. 


Proceedings of the 'Whigs-Declaration of the Chenl- 
lier de 
t. George-Arrival of George I. in EnglaJItI 
-CoJIIluct of the Ear] of .l\Iar-Go\"ermncut measures 
-Intrignf's of the Jacobites-The ]
arl of .Mar- 
Leaves England for Scotland - The "Hunting 
match "-The Chevalier ùe St. George proclaimed 
by .Mar, who raises the standanl of revolt in Brae- 
mar-Death of Louis XIV.-l\Ianifesto issued by 
the J acobites. 


TIlE di
;Inissal of the Earl of Oxford from the 
office of lord-high-treasurer was gratifying to 
the Jacobites, whose expectations he had dis- 
appointed, and they naturally waited with 
anxiety for the appointment of his successor, 
whom they confidently imagined would 1e 
Eolingbroke, his rival, who was snpposed, on 
juster grounds, to favour tlwir views, and to 
whom they had transferred their confidence. 
Jhlt an their hopes were lli8appoillted by the 
promution of the Duke of Shrewsbury to the 


treasury, a nobleman distinguished for modesty 
and disinterestedness, and a devoted attach- 
ment to his country. 
To counteract still farther the schemes of 
TIolingbroke, aU the members of the privy 
council in London, or the neighbourhood, had 
been invited, on the proposal of Somerset and 
Argyle, to attend the council without distinc- 
tion of party, in consequence of which Loril 

omers, and many other \Vhig noblemen, 
repairecl to Kensington. The presence of such 
a number of the \Vhigs completely overawed 
the Tories, who, confused, distracted, anti dis- 
united, were either unable or afraid to oppose 
the measures proposed by the former for effec- 
tually securing the Protestant succession, and 
gave a tacit acquiescence to them. Every pre- 
caution, in short, had been taken to prevent 
any movement of the J acohite party in favour 
of the Chevalier, and an express was sent to 
the Elector of Hanover, informing him that 
the physicians despaired of the queen's life, 
and desiring him to repair to England with 
aU convenient speed. 
As soon as the death of the queen was an- 
nounced, the lords of the privy cOllllf'il met, 
and drew up and issuecl a proclamation the 
same day, declaring that by the death of Queen 
Anne, the imperial crowns of Great Uritain, 
-France, and Ireland, had "solely and right- 
flùly come to the High and :i\Iighty Prince 
George, Elector of Brunswick, Lunen burg," in 
consequence of which, the prince was imme- 
(liately proclaimed in London, by the heralds 
at arms, with the usual solemnities, and on 
Thursday the 5th of August, the same cere- 
mony was repeated at the market cross of 
Edinburgh, by the deputy-lord-lyon, king at 
arms, in presence of the magistrates and town 
council of the city, the judges of the supreme 
courts, a considerable number of the nobility, 
and a large assemblage of the inhabitants. 
The Jacobites preserved a prudent silence on 
this occasion, but the supporters of the govern- 
ment at Edinburgh took care, notwithstanding, 
to provide against any contingency. They, 
accordingly, cut off a part of the wooùen bridge 
before the castle gate, ana dre,,;' up the re- 
maining part to cover the gate itself. They 
also threw up an intrenchment between the 
gate and the castle waU, 011 which they posted 
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a party of soldiers. In addition to these pre.- 
cautions, )fajor-general ,\Yightman, the com- 
mander of the forces, ordered the different 
detachments quartered at Dundee, and other 
placcs, to join his camp in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, with which order they immediately 
complied. 8 
Pursuant to an act of the late rcign, the 
parliament met on the day the queen died. 
The first four days were occupied in swearing 
in the members, and on the 5th of August, the 
parliament was opened by the Lord Chancellor, 
in name of the lor(ls justices, on whom the 
interim administration of the government had 
devolved by an act of the 4th and 5th of 
Queen Anne. Both houses thereafter voted 
loyal addresses to his majesty, in which, after 
congratulating him upon his accession to the 
throne, they expressed their anxiety for his 
safe and speedy arrival in Great Britain. To 
these addresses his majesty rcturncd most 
gracious answcrs, which were reported to both 
houses on the 25th of August, on which day 
thc parliament was prorogued till the 23d of 
September. 
'Yhen the Chevalier de St. George heard of 
the death of his sister, Queen Anne, he set off 
from his residence in Lorraine, to Paris, to 
crave the aid of the King of France, in vindi- 
cation of his hereditary rights; but Louis 
Ileclilled to interfcre, on the ground that he 
bad, by the treaty of Utrecht, acknowledged 
the Protestant succession. Disappointed in 
his application, hc retiff:
d first to Luneville, 
and afterwards to Plombieres, whence, on the 

Wth of August, he issued a declaration as 
King James III., asserting his indefeasible 
right to the crowns of Great Britain and Irc- 
land, and solemnly protesting against every 
act that had been already done, or that should 
thereafter be done to the prejudice of his 
hereditary rights. He says, that although he 
had been obliged by the treat.y to removc from 
.France, that he had still continued to have his 
kingdoms and his peol11e in view, and that he 
had never ceased to hope, that God would in 
time open his people's eyes, and cünvince them 
not only of the noto1"Íous injustice 'lone to the 


8 Hac',.; Ilistor!J of the late Rebellion Dlimfries, 
1718, p. 63. 


crown and him, but of the dangerous conse- 
quences thereof for themselves; and that as he 
could not see, without grief and sorrow, their 
blood and treasure lavished in the latc war, in 
opposition to his rights, so he could not now 
with less sorrow, see thcm exposed to be sub- 
jected to an arbitrary power, and become'a 
prey to foreigners-that the settlement of the 
succession upon one who was so far removed 
from the regular line, was opposed to the 
maxims of the English constitution-that the 
Elector of Brunswick was, besides, a foreigner, 
a powerftù prince, and absolute in his own 
country-that he was ignorant of the laws, 
manncrs, customs, aud language, and supportcd 
by a good many of his own people-that there 
had been mauy thousands of aliens domiciled 
in England, for the last thirty years, who would 
be ready to stand by him upon all occasions- 
that the subversion of such a sacred and funda- 
mental principle as hereditary right, would 
lead to endless wars and divisions, and that as 
there were many other princes, who had better 
pretensions to the crown than the Elector of 
Brunswick, the nation could never enjoy any 
lasting peace or happiness, till the succession 
was again settled" in the rightful line." 9 
Meanwhile, certain movements in Scotland, 
among the fricnds of the Chevalier, indicated 
to the government that an insurrection was 
intended. Bodies of armed men were secn 
marching towards the Highlands, and a party 
of Highlanders appeared in arms ncar Inver- 
loch,)', which ,,'as, howcver, soon dispersed by 
a detachment from the garrison. In this situ- 
ation of matters, the lords justices sent down 
to Scotland a considerable number of half-pay 
officers, chiefly of the Scots regiments, to officer 
the militia of the couutry, undcr thc direction 
of l\Iajor-general ,\Yhitham, then commander- 
in-chief in Scotland. These prompt measures 
taken by the government, alarmed the J acob- 
ites, who, after sevcral consultations, retired to 
their homes. The Duke of Gordon was, by 
order of the justices, confineJ in the city of 
Edinburgh, and the l\Iarquis of Huutly, and 
Lord Drummond, in thcir respective residences 
of Brahan, and castle Drummond. The last, 
IJU hearing that an order for his scizme had 


9 Cnllodcn Papers, l'p. 30, 31. 
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a
.Tived, tied to the Highlands, but ofl'eré\l ',ail 
for his good behaviour. At the same time, 
Captain Camphell, of Glellliaruel, who had 
obtained a commission from the late Tory 
administration, to raise an Í1Hlepellùent com- 
pany in the Highlands, was apprehenùed at 
Inverlochy, and carried prisoner to the capital, 
and Sir Donald )['Dollald of SJait, was also 
seized and committed to the castle of Edin- 
burgh. 1 As the lords justices hael received 
information that the Chevalier intended to 
land in the kingdom, they, on the 15th of 
September, issued a proclamation, in terms of 
an act passed in the last session of parliament, 
offering a rewaI'll of .t100,OOO sterling for his 
apprehension, shouhl he lanel or attempt to 
land in Great Britain. 2 
King George, after vesting the gowrnment of 
his German dominions in a council, embar1{Cd 
for England on the 16th of September, and 
landed at Greenwich on the 18th, where he 
was received by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, captain of the life-guards, and by the 
lords justices, and a large number of the nohi- 
lity and other persons of distinction. Among 
those who presented themselves on this occa- 
sion was the Earl of Mar, one of the secretaries 
of state, but the king had been so prepossessed 
against this nobleman, and indef'il against all 
the heads of the Tory party, that he dÍlI not 
vouchsafe even to notice him. The earl sus- 
pecting that means hael been used to prej mlice 
his majesty against him, had, in order to take 
off any unfavourable impression which these 
might have produced upon the king-'s mind, 
written a letter to George when in Holland on 
his way to England, congratulating him upon 
his accession to the throne, stating the services 
which he had rendered to the government, and 
assuring his majesty that he shoulil find him 
as faithful and dntiftù a sulJject and servant 
as ever any of his family, which had been 
always loyal, had bccn to the crown, or as he 
hall been to his late mistress, the queen. 
\Yith the same view, it is suppose,l, or to throw 
the government off its guard, Uar caused a 
letter to be addressed to him by some of the 
heads and branches of the Jacoùite clans 
cxpresRive of their loyalty to King George, awl 


1 ]:.U', p. ii. 


2 Ga;:cltr, 2:Jtlt Sp}ltclllhi r. 1 ïl J" 


dedaring, that as they hall been alwa,y:; really 
to follow his lordship's directions in ser"in
 
Queen Anne, they were equally ready to concur 
with him in faithfully sf'rving his majesty. 3 
nut the prejudices of the king against Uar 
were too deeply rooted to be on>rcome, and 
within eight days after the king's arrival ill 
England, ::\far was dismissed from office, allli 
the Duke of J\Iontrose appointed in his stead. 
It was very natural for the king to prefer thl' 
\Vhig party, by whose influence he had been 
raised to the throne; but 
Ulfortunatel'y for the 


3 This document, which was s:gned hy the chief 
of l\Iaclean, l\lacdonell of Glfngarry, Cameron of 
Lochiel, Macdonell of 1Ül'poch, Sir Donald Mac- 
donald, Mackintosll of l\Iackintosh, l\Taf'kenzic of Fra- 
serdale, 1\1 'L
Oli of Contulick, Grant of Glenmoristoll, 
Chisholm of Comer, ami 1\1 'Pherson of Cluny, is as 
follows :- 
" )ly Lord, 


" ::;0 soon as we heard of thc atnicting 
news of the dcath of her late majesty, Queen Anne, 
it did excpedingly comfort us, that, after so good and 
great a queen, who had the hearts and consulted tlH' 
true happincss of all her people, we were to be governed 
lIy his sacred majesty, King George, a prince So 
brightly adol"lwd with all royal virtIws. that DritaiYJ, 
umler his royal administration, &hall still he flourish- 
ing at home, and aùle to hold the balance in the affairs 
of Europe. * Allow us, my Lord, to please ourselves 
with this agreeallie persua"ion, that his nwjcsty's royal 
and kindly infhwnce shall reach to us, who arc tIle 
most remote, liS well as to others of his suhjects ill 
this island. "T e are not ignorant that there are some 
rpopIe forwanl to misrepresent us, from particular 
private views of their own, and who, to reach their 
own ends agaillst us, on all occa:-ions, endcavour to 
make us, in the Highlands of Scotlalld, pass for dis- 
affccted persons. 
" Your lordship has an estate and interest in the 
Ilighla.nds, and is so well known to 1)('ar good-will to 
your nei
hbours, that in order to prevent any ill im- 
pressions which malicious and ill-designing people may 
at this juncture labour to give of us, wc must beg 
lcave to address your lorùship, al111 entreat you to 
assure the government, in our names, and in that of 
the r,est of the clans, who, by distance of place, could 
not be present at the signing of this letter, of our 
loyalty to his sacrpd majt'sty, King George. And we 
do hereby dl'clare to yom" lordship, that as we were 
al ways reaùy to follow your directions in serving 
Queen Anne, so we will now be p(lually forward to 
concur with your lordship in faithfully serving King 
George. And we entreat your lordship would advisl' 
as how we may best om'r our duty to hi<; majesty upon 
his coming over to Britain j and 011 all occasions we 
will h('g to receive your counsel and direction how 'H' 
may be most useful to his royal goyernment. 
" \Ve are, with all truth aud respl'd," &('. 


.. There is little difficulty in perceÏ\ iug, by comparing thi" 
I(.tter with that written by 1I1ar to the hillg, UtIIt it is the })["o- 
tluctiou of ,Mar himself, though said to he drawn up by hi!! 
!.rother, Lord Gr.mge. U The balance in the aff.lÏrs of Europe," 
11n expression "inec changed into that of the U balance of 
power," is a phra-;t' which could have occurred onlv to a secre- 
tary of state. What calamities have been hflictcd upon 
Europe since the sway of the ('.rand ltfonarqlle in attempts to 
arl.iust "this balance," and yet the scales vibrate as mueh a..
 
e\'I'r! 
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nation, lIe carried this predilection too far. A from, for the space of six months from the (late 
wise and prudent prince would have endea- of the proclamation, unless his majesty shoul<l 
voured to conciliate the adverse faction by see cause to remove them sooner. A warmly 
aets of l,:inrlness, 1mt George turned his back contested election followed in England, but 
upon the entire body of the Tories, and threw although the Tories made every exertion, amI 
himself completely into the arms of the 'Yhigs, set up the usual shout of the church in clan gel', a 
who alone shared in the royal favour, and who cry which was responded tn by the populace in 
used every art to confirm their own interest, many places, a majority of 'Yhigs was returned. 
and extend their connexions. The consequence The 'Yhigs were stiU more successful in Scot- 
was, that a spirit of the most violpnt discontent. lanel, where a majority of the sixteen peers, 
was excited throughout the whole kingdom, and forty out of forty-five meml)ers returnerl 
and the populace, lell on by the Tories or to the commons, were in the interest of the 
.Tacobites, raised tumults in different parts of government. The principal struggle in Scot- 
the kingdom. The Chevalier de St. George lanel was in 1m-erness-shire, between ]\[,Kenzie 
availing himself of this excitement, transmitted of Preston-hall, 'who was supporte(1 by Glen- 
ny the French mail copies of the manifesto, or garry and the other Jacobite chiefs, and For1)es 
declaration, which he had issued from Plom- of Culloelen, brother of the celebrated President 
hieres to the chicf nohility, particularly the Forbe
, who carried the election by the inter- 
Dukes of Shrewsbury, :\Iarlborough, and 
\r- est of Brigadier-general Grant, and the friencls 
gyle, who delivered them to the secretaries of of Lord Loval. 
state. The king, imagining that the Duke of The new parliament assembled on the 1 Ðth 
Lorraine was privy to the preparation and trans- of 
rarch at ,y e
tminstf'r, and wa
 for somp 
mis
ion of the manifesto, refused an audience time chiefly occupied in investigating the con- 
tn the :\farquis de I.amherti, minister from the (luct of the late ministf'rs, against some of 
.luke; but although the duke, on being in- whom measures of extreme rigour were resolve. 1 
formed by his minister of the circumstance. upon. Rut these proceeflings were interruptf'(l 
denie(l most pointedly that he was accessory by the necessity of devising means for the> 
to the affair, and declared that the Chevalier suppression of a grO\ving spirit of discontent 
took lip his residence in Lorraine by the dircc- and disaffection, which seemed to gain ground 
tions of the king of France, the king pf'rsistefl (laily in England, of which an insurrection in 
in refusing an auclience to De Lamberti till Scotland, and an invasion from abroad. seeme(l 
his master should remove the Chevalier from about to ensue as inevit(1)le reslùt
. To put 
his dominions, an end to future rioting, a bi11 was passed, by 
The l)arliament having been llissohed, the which it was declare(l, tllat if any person
, to 
king, in the month of January, 1715, issued an the num1)er of twelve, riotously, tumultuously, 
f'xtraordillary proclamation, calling a new par- and unlawfully assemble/I, shoulcl continuf> 
liament. Tn this proclamation he f'omplained togethel' for an hour after having heen re- 
of the evil designs of the disaffecterl, and of quirefl to di
perse h
' a justice of peace or otl1<'1 
the misrepresentation of his principles and officer, by prof'lamation pu1JliclJ' rea(l,-and of 
conduct which had been industriously circu- which a form was given in the act, tlwy should 
lated throughout the kingdom, expressing his l)e guilty of f(.lony, without l)enefit of clergy. 
hopes that his loving subjects would send up 'Vl1('n the king attf>n(led in the House of 
to parliament the fitte
t persons to rer1re
s the LOflls on the 13th of .Tuly, to give his assent 
present disorders, and to provide for the ppace to this and other hills, he informed hoth houses 
and happiness of the kingdoms. In order to that a rebellion ha.l actually begun at home, 
Hecure the interest of those in civil and military and that an invasion was threatened from 
employments in the elections, a proclamation a broad, an(l he, therefore, !'olicitpd the com- 
was issued on the same day, continuing all per- mons to enable him to provide for the defence 
sons who llad (Jeen duly invested in their offices, pf the kingclom. The pre>parations of the 
civil or military, before the demi
e of the qlH'en, Clwyalier de Rt. George for a d{'scent upon 
anI] who had not bf'f'n since rell
f\Yl:;d there- C;r{'at Britain were i1Hlecd alrc:\(l.v far aclYanf'ec1. 
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Elated by the intelligence which had he en 
sent him from England by the Tories, of the 
Ilisaffection of the people to the goverument, 
aud by the promises of support which he hall 
received from them, should he land in Great 
Dl'itain, the prince had applied a second time 
for succour to Louis, who, notwithstanding the 
treaty of Utrecht, supplied him privately with 
money, and allowed a ship to be fitted out for 
him, at his own expense, in the port of Havre. 
The cause of the Chevalier had now been 
openly espoused by the Duke of Ormond and 
Lord Bolinghroke, both of whom llaving retired 
to Francp, had heen attainted by the British 
parliament without a hearing, and were hu::;ily 
employed corresponding with the Tories of 
England. These intrigues and preparations 
were early discovered by the Ea
'l of Stair, the 
British ambassador at Paris, and communicated 
by him to the ministry. Proceeding upon this 
information, the parliament suspended the 
Habeas Corpus act, and renewed the offer of 
one hundred thousand pounùs to any person 
or persons who should seize the Pretender, 
dead or ali\'e. Ureat naval and military pre- 
parations were made, and the trained bands 
were kept in readiness to suppress tumults. 
As early as May, a report was current 
among the J acobites of Scotland of the Cheva- 
lier's design to make a descent, in consequence 
of which they began to bestir themselves, by 
providing arms, horses, &c, Lockhart of 
Carnwath, a very warm partisan of the Cheva- 
lier, while "solacing" himself, as he says, 
with the expectation of hearing "great and 
good news," had his house surrounded by a 
strong detachment of Lord Shannon's regi- 
ment of foot, which carried him prisoner to 
the castle of Edinburgh, by virtue of a WalTant 
"under the Elector of Hanover's own hanc1." 
The apprehension of Lockhart served as a 
signal to the other J acobites in Scotland, 
against whom warrants were issued, all of 
whom escaped, with the exception of the Earls 
of Home and '\Yigton, who were taken up, and 
also committed prisono.s to the castle. 4 
Of John Erskine, the 11th Earl of :Mar, the 
chief leader in the ensuing insurrection, it may 
be proper tc say a few words. Following the 


4 Lockhart ]>apcrs, \'vI. i. PI" 48;:;-6. 


footsteps of his father, who joined the revolu- 
tion party, merely because he considered it his 
interest so to do, the young earl, on entering 
into public life, attached himself to the party 
then in power, at the head of which was the 
Duke of Queens berry, the leader of the 
Scottish ,\Yhigs. He took the oaths and his 
seat in parliament in September, 16U6, was 
sworn in a privy councillor the following year, 
and was afterwards appointed to the comman,l 
of a regiment of foot, and invested with the 
order of the Thistle. In 1701, when the 
,\\Thigs were superseded by tlle country party, 
the earl, pursuant to the line of conduct he 
intended to follow, of making his politics sub- 
servient to hia interest, immediately paid court 
to the new aùministration, by placing himself 
at the head of such of the Duke of Queens- 
beITJ"s friends as opposed the 
Iarquis of 
Tweeddale and his party. In this situation 
he showed so much dexterity, and managed 
his opposition with so much art and address, 
that he was considered l)y the Tories as a Illan 
of probity, and well inclined to the pxile,l 
family. Afterwards, when the '\ntig party 
came again into power, he gave them his sup- 
port, aud became very zealous in promoting all 
the measures of the court, particularly the 
treaty of union, for which he presented 11](' 
draught of all act in parliament, in 1705. To 
reward his exertions, he was, after the proro- 
gation of the parliament, appointed secretary 
of state for ScotlaUlI, instead of the l\Iarquis 
of ,Aunandale, who was displaced, hecause he 
was suspected of holding a corrpspondence 
with the "Slluadron," who were inclined to 
support the succession to the crown without, 
rather than with the proposed union. Hi
 
lordship was chosen one of the sixteen repre- 
sentative peers in 1707, and re-elected at the 
general election the following year, and in 
171 0 and 1713. By the share he haa taken 
in bringing about the union, Mar had reUllered 
himself very unpopular in Scotland; but he 
endeavoured to regain the favour of his coun- 
trymen, by attending a deputation of Scottish 
members, consisting of the Duke of Argyle, 
himself, Cockburn younger of Ormiston, and 
Lockhart of Carnwath, who waited on (
ueen 
Anne in 1712, to inform her of their resolu- 
tion to move for a repcal of the union witll 
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Englawl. 'Vhen the Earl of Findlater brought 
forward a motion for repeal in the House of 
Lords, :Mar spoke strongly in favour of it, amI 
pressed the dissolution of the union as the 
only means to preserve the peace of the islanll. 5 
lIe was made a privy-councillor in 1708, and 
on the death of the Duke of Queensberry in 
1713, the earl was again appointeLl secretary 
of state for Scotland, and thus, for the second 
time, enlisted himself under the banners of 
Toryism; but an end was put to his political 
tergiversation by his abrupt and unceremonious 
dismissal from office by George 1., and he 
vowed revenge. 
Though not possessed of shining talents, he 
made ample amends for their deficiencies by 
artifice and an insinuating and courteous de- 
portment, and managed his designs with such 
prudence and circumspection as to render it 
extremely difficult to ascertain his object when 
he desired concealment; by which conduct 
" he showed himself," in the opinion of a con- 
temporary, "to be a man of good sense, but 
bad morals,"6 The versatility of his politics 
was perhaps owing rather to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed than to 
any innate viciousness of disposition. He was 
a Jacobite from principle, but as the fortunes 
of his house had been greatly impaired in the 
civil war by its attachment to the Stuarts, 
and as, upon his entrance into public life, he 
found the cause of the exiled family at a low 
ebb, he sought to retrieve the losses which his 
ancestors ha<l sustained; while, at the same 
time, he gratified his ambition, by aspiring to 
power, which he could only hope to acquire 
by attaching himself to the existing govern- 
ment. The loss of a place of Æ5,000 a-year, 
without any chance of ever again enjoying 
the sweets of office, was gall and wormwood 
to such a man. TIlls disappointment, and 
the studied inslùt he had received from the 
king, operating upon a selfish and ambitious 
spirit, drove him into open rebellion, with no 
other view than the gratification of his revenge. 
But whatever were his qualifications in the 
cabinet, he was without military experience, 
and consequently unfit to command an army, 
as the result showed. 


:I Lockhal t, vol. i. P 436. 
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On the eye of Mar's departure from England 
to place himself at the head of the intende. 1 
insurrection in Bcotland, he resolved to I':how 
himself at court; and, accordingly, he appeared 
in the presence of Kiug George on the 1st of 
August, with all the complaisance of a courtier, 
and with that affability of demeanour for which 
he was so distinguished. 'Yhat his motives 
were for thus needlessly laying himself open 
to the charge of stuùieù duvlicity by confront- 
ing a sovereign whose throne he was about to 
attempt to overturn, it is diflicult to conjecture. 
'Yas it to solace his offended pride, or to show 
the world the hardihood of his determination 
to unfurl the standard of revolt, that he had 
the cool daring, in presence of the nobles of 
tho land, to look in the face the man against 
whom he had inwardly vowed to wage wad 
Or was his object, in thus appearing as if no 
treasonable design could be in his contempla- 
tion, intended as a feint to deceive the court 
aml lull slu;picion, so as to enable him the 
more effectually to conceal the preparations he 
had made for his intended departure 1 All of 
these questions might ùe fairly answered in 
the affirmative, as being in perfect conformity 
with the earl's character. 
Having disguised himself by changing hid 
usual dress, he embarked at Gravesend on the 
2d of August, 1715, on board a vessel bound 
for Newcastle, accompanied by l\fajor-general 
Hamilton and Colonel Hay, and attended by 
two servants. On arriving at X ewcastle he 
and his party went on board another vessel 
bound for the Frith of Forth, the property of 
one Spence, and were landed at Elie, a small 
port on the Fife coast, near the mouth of the 
Frith. During the great civil war, and for 
many years thereafter, a landing in Fife in 
support of the Stuarts would have been a 
dangerous attempt, but the opinions of many 
of the Fife people had, of late, unclergone a 
complete revolution; aIllI, at the time in ques- 
tion, :Fife harl, as the Jacobites would have 
said, many "honest" men, or in other words, 
persons who were warmly attached to the 
interests of the exiled family. From Elie, :Mar 
proceeded to Crail, where he was met by Sir 
.Alexander Erskine, the Lord Lyon, aUfl other 
friends of the Jacobite interest, who accom- 
panif'd him to the house of "the HOllf'st I.aird," 
311 
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a. name by which J olm 13etllllne of Balfour, 
a stanch J aC( 1 )ite, was commonly known. 
AfteI' remaining a few days in Fife, l\Iar paid 
a visit to his brother-in-law, the Earl of Kin- 
Houl, at his seat of Dupplin in the county of 
Perth, whence he departfd on Thursday the 
18th of August, Rncl crosserl the Tay about 
two miles below Pertl1, with 40 horse, on his 
way to his seat of Kilrlrummy, in tlw Braes of 
:\Iar. On the following day he dpspatch{'(l 
letters to the principal J acobitcs, inviting them 
to attend a grand hunting-match at TIraemar, 
on the 27th of August. .As the goyernmcnt 
was on the alert, and watchcd very narrowly 
any unusual assemblages, the Jacobites had 
frequently bcfore had recourse to this and 
f;imilar experlients to enable them to concert 
t heir measures without exciting the suspicion 
of the government. 7 
That the earl had matured his plans before 
coming to Scotlanò, and that t110 .Tacobites 
were let into the secret of his designs, is evi- 
(lent from the fact that, as early as the 6th of 
August, those in Edinburgh and the neigh- 
bourhood were aware of his intention to come 
down to Scotland. On the following morning 
the Honourable J olm Dalzel, a captain on half 
pay, sent in a resignation of his commÜ;sion, 
that he might join with greater freedom the 
standard of the earl. 
Under pretenèe of attending the hunting- 
match, a consirlPrahle number of noblemen 
and gentlemen arrived at Aboyne, in Aber- 
deenshire, about the time appointerl. Among 
these were the l\Iarquis of Huntly, eldest son 
of the Duke of Gordon; the Marquis of Tulli- 
banline, eldest son of the nuke of Athole ; the 
Earls of Xithsdale, l\Iarisehal, Traqllair, Errol, 
Houthesk, Carnwath, Scaforth, Linlithgow, 
and others; the Viscounts Kilsyth, Kenmure, 
Kingston, amI Stormont; Lords Rollo, Duffus, 
Drummond, Strathallan, Ogilvie, and 
airne; 
allll about twenty-six gentlemen of influence in 
the Highlands, among whom were Generals 
Hamilton and GonIon, G-lfngary, Campbell of 
GleJ1llaruel, and the lairds of Auchterhousl' 
and Auldbar. 8 
After the meeting had assemhled, the earl 


7 Rae, lRR .1 llnals of King Gcorrr, year the second. 
Lont]on, J 717, p. 25. 
8 J:ae, p. ] 89. A nna1s of King ficFJrgr, pr. 15. 16. 


proceeded to address his friends in a regular 
aIHI well-ordered spfech. He hpgan by cx- 
pressing his sorrow for having be(,11 instru- 
mental in forwarding the union of the t,yO 
king(loms. He informed them t11at his eyes 
were now openell, and that he clearly perceived 
the error he hall committed; that he woul(l 
therefure do every thing in his power tn malü' 
his countrymen again a free people, and restore 
to them their ancient liberties which llad been 
surrenderc(l into the hands of the English by 
the accursed treaty of union. That this treaty, 
which had already done so much injury to Scot- 
land, was calculated to inflict additional griev- 
ances upon it, and that 81wh were the designs 
of the English appeared evident by the mca- 
sures which had heen daily pursued ever sinc{' 
the Elector of Hanover llarl ascended the 
throne. That this prince reganled nfither the 
welfare of his people, nor their religion; but 
hall committed tho charge of both entirely to 
a set of men who, while they stuck to the rro- 
testant succession, made suc'h alterations in 
church amI state as they thought fit. That 
they hall alrewly b('gull to encroach upon the 
liberties of l)oth, on which account he had 
resolved to vi1lllicate thcir right!'; hy pltlcing 
the lawful sovereign, J amcs Yll r., who had 
promised to hear their grienmces and redress 
their wrongs, upon the throne of his ances- 
tors. He then informed them of his deter- 
minatiun tû take up arms in behalf of his 
lawful king: that he would summon all the 
fpnpible men among his own tellantry, and 
,rith them hazara his life in the cause; anrl hI' 
exhortp(l all those assemble<<l to follow his 
example. To cncourage them to do so, h(' 
assurpll them that there would he a general 
rising in Enghtnd in support of the cause; 
that they would rcceive powerful ai'Osistance 
from France, whither the Duke of Ormond 
and Lord Bolinghroke had gone to induce 
Louis XIV. to aid amI assist them with men 
and mOHey; and that the Duke of Berwick 
would certainly land in the 'Vest of Englanò 
with a large force. That thcre w('re thousalllls 
of persons throughout tlw kingdom who harl 
solemnly pledged tlw1llsel ves to him, and to 
one another, to join him in lleposing King 
George, and establishing James VIII. on the 
throne. He then informed th(,1ll that he had 
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received letters (which he exhibited) under the 
hand of James himself, from Lorraine, promis- 
ing to come oyer to Scotland and place his 
person under the protection of the yalour and 
fidelity of his Scottish subjects; and that, 
in the meantime, ships, provided with arms, 
ammunition, and other military stores, woul(l 
be sent over from France as soon as a landing 
port shOlùd be fixe(l upon. He thereupon pro- 
(luced, or stated that he had in his possession, 
a commission from James, appointing him his 
Lieutenant-general, and commander of all the 
,T acobite forces in Scotland, and informed tlH' 
meeting that he was furnished with money, 
and that an arrangement had been made by 
which he would be enabll'd to pay regularly 
the troops that should IJe raised, so that no 
gentleman who might join his standard, with 
his followers, would be put to any expense, 
amI the country would be quite relieved from 
the burden of supporting the 'war. After the 
('arl had finished his harangue, the meeting 
unanimously resolved to take up arms in sul'- 
pcrt of the Che,'alier; and after taking an 
oath of fidelity to the earl as the representative 
of James VIII. and to each other, the persons 
present took leave of him, amI promised to 
return immediately to their estates and raise 
their men, and to hold themselnòs in readiness 
to join the earl on the first summons. To 
f>nlist the feelings of the people in favour of 
the prince, copies of his manifesto, of which 
{'(tr.h individual who attended the meeting 
obtained a supply from the f>arI, were industri- 
ously circulated througllOut tJw countr
', and 
dropt in the streets of the different towns in 
Scotland during nigl1t. 
The government was not inattentive to the 
proceedings of the .Jacobites, and measures 
were adopted immediately hy the Lonl .\(ho- 
cate for securing the chipfs. rwler the autho- 
rity of an act passed on the 30th of August, a 
large munber of noblemen awl gentlemen, of 
whom a great proportion bf>longed to the High- 
lands, were summOIlf>d hy him to appear at 
E(linlmrgh within certain spf>cifieil periods, 
undf>r the pain of a year's imprisonment awl 
other pf>nalties, to give hail for their allegiance 
to the governnlf>nt. Among them was Hob Roy. 
The time allowed for the appearance of such 
as resided to the south of the ri ,ocr Tay, wa>-. 


seven days, to those on the north, fifteen, and 
to such as might be out of Scotland, sixty days 
after the day of citation. Very few of them 
however appeareil, and the remainder, almost 
without exception, rushed at once into the 
insurrection. 
The confederated chiefs had scarcely all of 
them reached their respective homes, when 
they were again summoned by 
rar to meet 
him at Aboyne, on the 311 of September, to 
concert measures for appearing immediately in 
arms. Some of those who resided only a 
short distance from the appointed rendezvous, 
attended, and having r{'ceived instructions to 
assemble their men, and to join him without 
delay, at Kirkmichael, a village in Braemar, 
they returned to their estates, and sent round 
the fiery cross to summon their followers to 
the field. 'Vith 60 followers only, Mar pro- 
claimed the Chevalier at Castletow
 in lkae- 
mar, after which he proceeded to Kirkmichael, 
",h('re on the 6th of Septemner he raised his 
standard, which was consecrated by prayer, in 
presence, according to some accounts, of a for(Oe 
of 2,000 men, mostly consisting of horsf'. U 
"Then the standard was in the course of heing 
erected, the ball on the top of the pole fell off, 
an incident which ,,-as regarded by the super- 
stitious Hig11landers as a bad omen, and which 
threw a damp over the proceedings of the day. 
On the following day, Mar intimated by a 
circular letter to the gentlemen of Perthshire, 
his appointment to the chief command of all 
King J an1PS's forf'f's in Scotland, and he 
required them to hold themselws in readines
 
to join him with their vassals when callell 
upon. He also directed thrm to secnre thr 
arms of such persons as were hostile to the 
cause of King James, and desired they would 
prevent their mcn from plundering, or living 
at free quarters, upon his l\Iajesty's subjects. 
" The King," he observes, " makes no doubt of 
your zeal for his service, especially at thÜ, 
juncture when his cause is so deeply concernell, 
and the relieving of our native country from 
oppression and a foreign yoke, too heavy for 
us and our posterity to bear, and when now is 
the time to endC'avour the restoring, not only 
our rightful and native kin
, but also our 
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country to its ancient, free, and independent 
constitution under him, whose ancestors haye 
reigned over us for so many generations." 
Two llays thereafter the earl published a 
high-flown declaration, in which he summons, 
"in l1Ïs ,Majesty's name and authority," and 
" by the King's special or<ler to me thereunto," 
all faithful and loving suhjects to raise their 
fencible men with their hest arms, and. to join 
him at the lnver of :Mar on the following 
:\fomlay, "Ül order to proceed in our march to 
attend the king's standard with his other 
forces. The king intemling that his forces 
shall be paid from the time of their first setting 
out, he expects, as he positively orders, that 
they behave themselves civilly, and commit 
no plundering or other disorders, upon the 
higbest penalties, and lás displeasure, which is 
expected yon'l see observed." 
As a contrast to this high-flown andliherty- 
sounding document, the following singular let- 
ter, written by the earl to his baillie in the 
lordship of Kildrummy, on the evening of the 
day on which the above declaration was issued, 
is curious. It exhibits, in a remarkable point 
of view, the despotic power which, even clown 
to such a modern period, a feudal or rather a 
Highland chief considered himself entitled to 
exercise with impunity over his vassals. Had 
such an order been issued l)y a baron, wllQ had 
scarcely ever gone beyond the boundaries of 
his own demesnes, it might have been passed 
over without remark, as in perfect keeping 
with the ideas of a feudal despot; but to see 
the refined courtier threatening his own vassals 
and tenants with destruction, amI even exter- 
mination, merely IJecause they hesitate(l to 
take up arms in opposition to the government 
under which they lived, and under which the 
carl himself had served, is indeed very extra- 
ordinary:- 


" I xn:r.cAuLD, Sept. 9, at night, 1 ïI5. 
"Jocke,-Ye was in the right not to come 
with the hundred men ye sent up to-night, 
when I expected four times the numl)er. It 
is a pretty thing, when all the Highlands of 
Scotland are now rising upon their king and 
country's account, as I have accounts from 
them since they were with me, and the gentle
 
men of our neighlJouring lowlauùs expecting 


us ùown to join them, that my men should be 
only refractory. Is not this the thing we are 
now about, which they have hpen wishing 
these twenty-six years1 .And now, when it is 
come, and the king and country's cause is at 
stake, will they fer ever sit still and see aU 
perish 1 I have used gentle means too long, 
and so I shall be forced to put other orders I 
have in execution. I have sent you enclosed 
an order for the lordship of Killlrunuuy, which 
you are immediately to intimate to all my vas- 
sals: if they give ready obedience, it will make 
some amends, and if not ye may tell them 
from me, that it will not be in my power to 
saxe them (were I willing) from being treated 
as enemies, by those who are ready soon if. 
join me; and they may depend on it, that I 
will be the first to propose, and order their 
being so. Particularly, let my own tenants in 
Kildrununy know, that if they come not forth 
with their best arms, that I will send a party 
immediately to burn what they shall miss 
taking from them. And they may believe this 
not only a threat, hut, hy all that's sacred, I'll 
put it in execution, let my loss be what it will, 
that it may be an example to others. You are 
to tell the gentlemen that I'll expect them in 
their best accoutrements, on horseback, amI no 
excuse to be accepted of. Go about this with 
all diligence, and come yourself and let me 
know J'our having done so. 
\ll this is not 
only as ye will be answerahle to me, but to 
your king and country. 
Your assured friend and senant, 
::\f,,A R. " 


" 1'0 John Fornrs of III t.r1'flIl, 
Bailie of K ildrù7n1l1Y." 


"
hile the Jacohite chiefs were collecting 
their forces, an event occurred which ought to 
have induced them to abandon, at least for a 
time, an enterprise signalized by such an un- 
toward beginning. This was the death of 
Louis XIV., who expired on the 1st of Sep- 
t<,rnber, after a short illness. An occurrence 
more unfortunate to the cause of the Chevalier 
couhl srarcely have happene(l at such a con- 
junctur<" as it tended to damp the spirits of 
his partisans, who looked upon Louis as the 
main prop of the cause. On receipt of this 
intelligence, the chiefs held a meeting to con- 
sult upon the course they ought to pursue 
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under this new aspect of matters. Some of 
the more moderate were for returning home, 
and remaining quiet till the arrival of the 
Chevalier, should he receive any encourage- 
ment from the new government of France to 
proceed on his intended voyage; but the 
majority argued that the;y had alread,y gone too 
far to recede with safety, and that as a general 
insurrection would take place in England in 
favour of the Chevalier, they shoultl take the 
field forthwith. An immediate appeal to arms 
having been resnl\-e(l upon, messengers were 
despatched to France to urge the Chevalicr to 
hasten his departure, and the following notable 
manifesto, which IUtd been privately printed at 
E(linburgh by J.'l'eebairn, one of the king's 
printers, was is:;ued at the same time:- 


"
Ia.nifesto by the ß oblemen, Gentlemen, 
and others, who dutifully appear at this 
time in asserting the undoubted rights of 
their lawful sovereign, James the Eighth, 
by the grace of God, king of Scotland, 
England, France, and Ireland, defender 
of the faith, &c.; and for relieving this, 
his ancient kingdom, from the oppressions 
and grievances it lies under. 
" His majesty's right of blood to the crowns 
of these realms is undoubted, and has never 
been disputed or arraigned by the least circum- 
stance or lawful authority. By the laws of 
God, by the ancient constitutions, and by the 
}Jusitive unrepeale<.l laws of the lanrl, we are 
bounrl to pay his majesty the duty of loyal 
subjects. Nothing can absolve us from this 
our duty of subjection and oùedience. The 
laws of God require our allegiance to our 
rightful king-the laws of the land secure our 
religion and other interests; and his majesty 
giving up himself to the support of his Protes- 
tant subjects, puts the means of securing to us 
our concerns, religious and ciy-il, in our own 
hands. Our fundamental constitution has 
been entirely altered and sunk amidst the 
various shocks of unstable faction, while, in 
searching out new expedients pretendclI for 
our security, it has produced nothing but daily 
disappointments, and has brought us and our 
posterity under a precarious dependence upon 
foreign councils and interests, and the power 
of foreign troops. The late unhappy union 


which was brought about by the mistaken 
notions of some, and the ruinous and selfish 
designs of others, has proved so far from 
lessening and healing the differences betwixt 
his majesty's subjects of Scotland and England, 
that it has widened and increased them. Ane 1 
it appears by experience so inconsistent with 
the rights, privileges, and interests of us, and 
our good neighbours and fellow-subjects of 
England, that the continuance of it must 
inevitably ruin us, and hurt them; nor can 
any way be found out to relieve us, and rpstore 
our ancient and independent constitution, but 
by the restoring our rightful and natural king, 
who has the only undoubted right to reign 
over us. K either can we llOpe that the party 
who chiefly contributed to bring us into bond- 
age, will at any time endeavour to work OHr 
relief, since it is known how strenuously they 
opposed, in two late instances, the efforts that 
were made by all Scotsmen by themselves, and 
supported by the best and wisest of the Eng- 
lish, towards so desirable an end, as they will 
not ad venture openly to disown the dissolution 
of the union to be. Our substance has been 
wasted in the late ruinous wars, and we see an 
unavoidable pro:;pect of having wars continued 
on us and our posterity so long as the posses- 
sion of the crown is not in the right line. 
The hereditary rights of the suljects, thoug-h 
confirmed by conventions and parliaments, are 
now treated as of no value or force, and past 
servic{'s to the crown and royal family are now 
looked upon as grounds of suspicion. .A pack
,l 
up assembly, who call themselves a British 
parliament, }1ave, so far as in them lies, inhu- 
manely murdered their own and our sovereign, 
by promising a good sum of money as the 
rcward of so execrable a crime. They have 
proscribeù, by unaccountable and groundless 
impeachments and attainders, the worthy patri- 
ots of EnglalHl, for their honourable and suc- 
cessful endeavours to restore trade, plenty, and 
peace to these nations, 
"They have broken in upon the sacr{'d laws 
of both countries by which the liberty of our 
persons was securell, and they have empowered 
a foreign prince, (who, notwithstanding his 
expectations of the crown for fifteen years, is 
still unacquainted with our manners, customs, 
awl language,) to make all absolute conqnest 
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(if not timely preYèllte(l) of the three king- our laws, liberties, and properties, secured by 
doms, by investing himself with an unlimited the IHtrliaments of both l\:ingdoms; that by 
power, not only of raising unnecessary forces the wisdom of such parliaments we will endea- 
at home, but also of calling in foreign troops, vour to have such laws enacted as shall give 
ready to pl'Omote his uncontrollable designs. absolutè security to us, anel future ages, for the 
X or can we be ever hopeful of its being other- Protestant religion, against all efforts of arbi- 
wise, in the way it is at present, for some trary power, popery, and all its other enemies. 
generations to come. And the sad consequen- " K or have we any reason to be di
trustful 
ces of these unexampled procerdings have of the goodness of God, the truth awl purity 
really bren so fatal to great numbers of our of our holy religion, or the known excellency 
kinsmen, friends, and fellow-subjects of both of his majestJT's judgment, as not to hope, that 
kingdoms, that they have IJeen constrained to in due time, good examples and conwrsation 
anandon their country, housC's, wives and chil- with our learned divines, will remove those 
cIren, to give themselves up prisoners, and prejudices, which we know his edueation in a 
perhaps victims, to he sacrifice,l to the pleasure Popish country has not riveted in his royal 
of foreigners, anù a few hot-headed men of a discerning IHind; and we are sure, as justice is 
restless faf'tion, whom they employ. Our a yirtue in all religions and professions, so the 
troops abroad, notwithstauòing their long and doing of it to him will not lessen his good 
l'emarkal)le good services, have been treated, . opinion of ours. That as the king is willing 
since the peace, with nC'glect amI contempt, to give his royal iwlenmity for all that is past, 
amI particularly in Holland; and it is not now so he will cheerfully concur in passing gener
d 
L

e officcrs' long service, nH'rit, and blood they acts of oblivion, that our fellow-sulJjects, W}lC 
have lo::;t, hut money mlll fay our hy whidl have bepn misled, ma:'T llave a fair opportunit} 
they can obtain justice in their preferments. I of living with us in the same friendly mannel 
f\o that it is evident the safety of hi:; majesty's I that we design to live with them. That "li 
person, and independenry of his kingdoms, will use our endeavours for redressing the bnd 
call1outUy for immediate relief and defeIH'e. usage of our troops abroad, and l)ringing UIC 
"The consideration of the<;e unhappy cir- troops at home on the same foot.ing aIllI f'sta. 
cmnstances, with the tiue regard we have to blislnnent of pay, as those of England. That 
common justice, the peace and quiet Gf us and we will sincerely and heartily go into SUeIl 
our postprity, and our duty to his majcsty, and measures as shall maintain effectually, and 
his commands, are the powerful motives which establish, a Iight, firm, and lasting union 
have engaged us in our present undertaking, betwixt his majesty's ancient kingdom of 8('ot- 
which we are firmly Rnrl heartiJ.,- resolved to land, and our good neighbours aud fellow- 
push to the utmost, anti stand b
T one another subjects of the kingdom of England. 
to the last extremity, as the only solid aIllI "The pC'ace of these nations being thus set- 
effectual means for putting all end to so dread- tIed aIH I we freed from foreign dangers, we will , 
ful a prospect, as by our present situation we use our endeavours to have the army reduced I 
have before our eyes, and with faithful hearts to the usual number of guards and garriRons . 
true to our rightful king, our country, and our and will concur in such laws and metJlOds,:1:- II 
neighbours, we earnestly beseech and expert, shall relieve us of the heavy taxes and debt.
 
as his majeRty commands, the assist'ì1lce of all 1l0W lying UPOll U:;, and at UlC same time, wil; 
our true fellow-subjects to seconù uur attempt; i'mpport the public credit in all its parts. An6 
declaring hereby our sincere intentions that ,,'e we hereby faithfully promise and engage thai. 
will promote aud conrUf in all lawful means every o11icer who joins with us in our king and 
for settling a lasting pf'aee to these law Is, under I country's rause ;,;hall not only enjoy tl
e same I 
the auspicious government of our native-110m post he now docs, hut shall be advanced and I 
rightful sovereign, the direction of our own preferrc(] accorJing to his rank and station and I 
domestic councils, aud the protection of our the number of men he brings off with him to I 
native forces and troops. That we will in the us. And each foot soldier so joining us shan 
same manner eonenr anù enùearour to hare hare t\Yent
. shillinh'8 sterling, aud each troo!,er I 
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r,r dragoon, who brings horse amI accoutre- 
ments along with him, 1:12 sterling gratuity, 
lJesiùes their lìay ; and in general we shall COll- 
cur with all our fellow sulJjects in such memmres 
as shall make us flourish at home, anù 1e for- 
midable abroad, unùer our rightful sovereign, 
and the peacea1le harmony of our a1lf'ient fun- 
I!amental constitution, unùist1.11'bed hy a pre- 
tender's interests and rOUllcils from abroad, or 
a restless faction at home. J n so honourable, 
so gooù, and just a cause, we do not doubt of 
the assistanee, direction) and blessing of Al- 
mighty Gud, who 11<1S so often succoured the 
royal family of Stuarts, and our country frolll 
sinking under oppression." 
A document better calculated to arouse the 
national feeliJlg could not haye been penned. 
Every topic which could excite a spirit of dis- 
affection against the government then existing 
i,,; artfully introùuced, and enforccll with an 
energy of diction and an apparent strength of 
reasoning admirably fitted for exciting the spirit 
of a people living, as they imaginell, in a state 
of national dbgradation. But this manifesto 
which, a few years before, woula have set the 
whole of Scotlancl in a flame, produced little 
or no effect in th08e quarters where alone it 
,,'as necessary to make such an appeal. 
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lIIeasures of the government-Attempt to surprise 
Edinburah Castle-Duke of Argyle appointed to 
thc cOlm

and of the govermllcnt forces--Expedition 
of General GonIon into Argy lc- Proceedings of the 
l
arl of l\Iar-Insurrection in J:nglaml-Affair at 
Keith-Rising in the south of Scotland-Expedition 
of Brigadier l\lackintosh-Marc1u's to Edinhurgh 
amI occupies Leith-Dukc of Argyle llIarches to 
Leith-Hetreat of Mackinto!;h-.Joills the forc('s 
undcr For:-;tcr-Disputes among tlH' insurgents and 
!'{'cp-;sion of 500 I1i<thIa1Hlers-l:elJl'1s mard} into 
ElIgland-ß.lttle of Preston. 


"TIIlLE the Earl of :!\lar was thus husily ell. 
gaged exciting a rebellion in the north, the 
government was no less active in making pre- 
parations to meet it. Apprehensive of a general 
rising in England, particularly in the west, 
where a spirit of disaffection had often dis- 
play!'!} itself, and to which the insurrection in 


Scotland was, it .was believed, intended as a 
diyersion; the goyernmcnt, instead of ùespatch- 
ing troops to Scotland, posted the whole dis- 
posable force in the disafl'ected districts. at 
convenient distances, by which disposition, 
considerable bodies could be asseIll hIed togetlll'I 
to assist each other in case of need. The 
wisclom of this plan soon became apparent, as 
there can be no doubt, that had an army hepll 
sent into Scotland to suppress the rebellion in 
the north, an insurrection would have broken 
out in England, which might have ùeen fatal 
to the goyernmen t. 1 
To strengthen, however, the military fmee 
in S
otland, the regiments of Forfar, Orrery, 
and Hill, were recalled from Ireland. These 
arrived at Edinburgh about the 24th of AUt,1USt, 
anù were soon thereafter despatched along with 
other troops to the west, ullller ::\Iajor-gelleral 
\Yightman, for the purpose of securing the 
fords of the Forth, and the pass of Stirling. 
These troops being upon the reùuced establish- 
ment, did not exceed 1,GOO men, a force inad{'- 
quate for the pl'Otection of such an important 
post. Orders were, therefore, sent to the Earl 
of Stair's regiment of dragoons and two foot 
regiments, which lay in the north of England, 
to march to the camp in the park of Stirling 
with all expedition, and at the same timí', 
Evans's regiment of dragoons, and Clyton's anlI 
\Vightman's regiments of foot were recalle<l 
froUl IrelalHl. 2 
During the time the CRIll p was forming- at 
Btirling, the friends of the Chevalier at Edin- 
burgh formed the daring project of seizing the 
castle of Ellinburgh, the possession of which 
would havc been of vast importance to the 
Jacobite eanse. Lor!l Drummollll, a Catholic, 
was at the head of this party, whiC'h consisted 
of about 90 gentlemen selected for the purpose, 
about one half of whom were Highlanders. III 
the event of success, each of the adventurers 
was to receive 1:100 sterling and a commission 
in the army. To facilitate their design, they 
employell one .Arthur, who llaù formerly been 
an ensign in the Scotch guards, to corrupt 
some of the soldiers in the garrison, and who 
by money awl promises of preferment induced 
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a sergeant, a corporal, and two sentinels to and had so contrived it, that it coulù be Ùl'aWll 
enter into the views of the conspirators. These up through means of pulle
Ts, by a small rope 
engaged to attend at a certain place upon the which the soldiers were to fasten behind tho 
wall, on the north, near the Sally-port, in order wall. Having completed their aITangements, 
to assist the conspirators in their ascent. The they fixed on the 9th of September for the 
latter had prepared a scaling ladder made of attempt, being the day after the last detach- 
ropes, ('ap
 1)10 of holding seyemI nwn abreast., mf>nt of the government troops quartererl iu 
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camp in St. Anne's YartIs, near Eùinburgh, 
haù set off for Stirling. Dut the projectors of 
this well-concerteù enterprise were doomed to 
lament its failure when almost on the eve of 
('om pletion. 
,Arthur, the officer who haù bribed the 

0Idier8, having engaged his brother, a physi- 
cian in Eùinburgh, in the Jacobite interest, 
let him into the secret of the design upon the 
custle. Dr. Arthur, who appears to haye been 
a man of a timorous disposition, grew alarmed 
at this intelligence, and so deep had been the 
impression made upon his mind while contem- 
plating the probable consequences of such a 
step, that on the day before the attempt his 
spirits }Jccame so depresseù as to attract the 
notice of his wife, who importuned him to 
inform her of the cause. He complied, and 
his wife, without acquainting him, sent an 
anonymous letter to Sir Adam Cockburn of 
Ormiston, Lonl-J ustiee-Clerk, acquainting him 


with the conspiracy. Cockburn recciveù this 
letter at ten o'clock at night, anù sent it ofT 
with a letter from himself to Lieutenant-colonel 

tuart, tllC deputy-governor of the castle, ,,,ho 
recei,Ted the communication shortly before 
eleven. Stuart lost no time in ordering the 
officers to double their guarùs anù lllake ùili- 
gent rounds; but probably supposing that no 
attempt would be made that night he went to 
bed after issuing these instructions. In the 
meantime, the conspirators had assembled at a 
tavern preparatory to their attempt, but unfor- 
tunately for its success they lingered over their 
cups far beyond the time they had fixed upon 
for putting their project into execution. In 
fact, they dill not assemble at the bottom of 
the wall till after the deputy-governor llad 
issued his orùers; but ignorant of what had 
passeù within the castle, they proceeded to tic 
the rope, which had been let down by the 
soldiers, to the I:Hlcler. Unhappily for the 
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whole party, the hour for changing the senti- 
Hels had arri\Ted, anù while the traitorous 
soldiers were in the act of drawing up the 
ladder, one Lieutenant Lindsay, at the head of 
a party of fresh sentinels, came upon them on 
his way to the sally-port. The soldiers, 
alarmed at the approach of Lindsay's party, 
immediately slipt the rope, one of them at the 
same time discharging his piece at the assail- 
ants to divert suspicion from himself. The 
noise which this occurrence produced told the 
conspirators that they were discovered, on 
which they dispersed. A party of the town- 
guard which the Lord Provost, at the request 
of the Lord-J ustice-Clerk, had sent to patrol 
about the castle, attracted by the firing, imme- 
ÙÎately rushed from the 'Vest-Port, and re- 
paired to the spot, but all the conspirators, 
with the exception of four whom they secured, 
had escaped. These were one Captain .Mac- 
lean, an officer who had fought under Dundee 
at Killiecrankie, whom they founù lying on 
the ground much injured by a fall from the 
ladder or from a precipice j Alexander Ramsay 
and George Boswell, writers in Edinburghj 
and one Lesly, who had been in the service of 
the same Duchess of Gordon who had dis- 
tinguished herself in the affair of the medal. 
This party picked up the ladder and a quantity 
of muskets and carbines which the conspirators 
had thrown away in their flight. 3 
Such was the result of an enterprise wruch 
had been matured with great judgment, and 
which would probably have succeeded, but for 
the trifling circumstance above mentioned. 
The capture of such an important fortress as 
the castle of Edinburgh, at such a time, woulù 
have been of vast importance to the Jacobites, 
inasmuch as it would not only have afforded 
them an abundant supply of military stores, 
with which it was then well provided, and put 
them in possession of a considerable sum of 
money, but wOlùd also have served as a rallying 
point to the disaffected living to the south of 
the Forth, who only waited a favourable op- 
portunity to declare themselves. Besides giving 
them tIle command of the city, the possession 
of the castle by a Jacobite force would have 
compelled the commander of the government 


3 Patten, pr. 159, 160. Annals of George I., pp. 
39, 40. Rae, pp. 199, 
OO. 
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forces to withdraw the greater part of his 
troops from Stirling, and leave that highly 
important post exposed to the northern insur- 
gents. Had the attempt succeeded, Lonl 
Drummond, the contriver of the design, was 
to have been made governor of the castle, and 
notice of its capture was to have been an- 
nounced to some of the Jacobite partisans on 
the opposite coast of Fife, by firing three can- 
non-shots from its battlements. On hearing 
the report of the guns, these men were in- 
Rtantly to have communicated the intelligence 
to the Earl of Mar, who was to hasten south 
with all his forces. 4 
As the appointment of a person of rank, 
influence, and talent, to the command of the 
army, destined to oppose the Earl of Mar, was 
of great importance, the Duke of Argyle, who 
had served with distinction abroad, and who 
had formerly acted as commander-in-chief of 
the forces in Scotland, was pitched upon as 
generalissimo of the army encamped at Stirling. 
Having received instructions from his majesty 
on the 8th of September, he departed for Scot- 
land the following day, accompanied by some 
of the Scottish nobility, and other pf>rsons of 
distinction, and arrived at Edinburgh on the 
14th. About the same time, the Earl of 
Sutherland, who had offered his services to 
raise the clans in the northern Highlands, in 
support of the government, was sent down 
from London to Leith in a ship of war, with 
orders to obtain a supply of arms and ammu- 
nition from the governor of the castle of Edin- 
burgh. He arrived on the 21st of September, 
and after giving instructions for the shipment 
of these supplies, departed for the north. 
"Then the Duke of Argyle reached Edin- 
burgh, he found that }'Iar had made consider- 
able progress in the insurrection, and that the 
regular forces at Stirling were far inferior in 
point of numbers tû those of the Jacobite com- 
mander. He, therefore, on the day he arrived 
in the capital, addressed a letter to the magis- 
trates of Glasgow, (who, on the first appear- 
ance of the insurrection, had offered, in a letter 
to Lord Townshend, one of the secretaries of 
state, to raise 600 men in support of the 
government, at the expense of the city,) re- 
4 Annals of Second Year of George I., p. 40.- 
Patten, p. 160. 
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questing them to scnd forthwith 500 or 600 
men to Stirling, uuder the command of such 
officers as they should think fit to appoint, to 
join the forces stationed there. In compliance 
with this demand, there were despatched to 
Stirling, on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of Sep- 
tember, three battalions, amounting to between 
600 and 700 men, under the nominal command 
of the Lord Provost, who deputed the active 
part of his duties to Colonel 131ackadder. On 
the arrival of the first battalion, the duke ad- 
dressed a second letter from Stirling to the 
magistrates of Glasgow, thanking them for 
their promptitude, and requesting them to send 
intimation, with the greatest despatch, to all 
the friends of the government in the west, to 
assemble all the fencible forces at Glasgow, 
and to hold them in readiness to march when 
required. In connexion with these instruc- 
tions, the duke, at the same time, wrote letters 
of a similar import to the magistratrs of :111 the 
well affected burghs, and to private individuals 
who were known to be favourably disposed. 
Thc most active measures were accordingly 
adopted in the south and west by the friends 
of the government, and in a short time a suffi- 
cient force was raised to keep the disaffected 
in these districts in check. 5 
Meanwhile the Earl of :'lIar and his friends 
were no less active in preparing for the cam- 
paign. Pursuant to all arrangement with tlw 

 Jacobite chiefs, General Gordon, an officer of 
great braveI'yand experience, was despatched 
into the Highlands to raise the north-western 
dans, with instructions either to join Mar with 

mch forces as he could coHect at the fords of 
the Forth, or to march upon Glasgow by Dum- 
barton. Having coHected a body of between 
4,000 and 5,000 men, chiefly Macdonalds, 
::\Ia(' leans, and Camerons, Gordon attempted to 
surprise Fort-William, and succeeded so far as 
to carry by surprise some of the outworks, 
sword in hand, in which were a lieutenant, 
sergeant, and 25 men j but as the garrison 
made a determined resistance, he withdrew his 
men, and marched towards Inverary. This 
route, it is said, was takcn at the suggestion 
of CampbeH of G-lendaruel, who, at the first 
meeting of the Jacobites, had assur('a }\far awl 


II 


Ii Rae. 


his friends that if the more northern clans 
wOlùd take Argyleshire ill their way to the 
south, their numbers would be greatJy increasc,l 
by the }Iacleans, 1\Iacdonalds, 1\Iacdougall
, 
:Macneills, and the other Macs of that county, 
together with a great number of CampbeUs, of 
the family and followers of the Earl of Breacl- 
albane, Sir James Campbell of Auchinbreck, 
and Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochnellj aU of 
whom, he said, would join in the insurrection, 
when they saw the other clans in that country 
at hand to protect them against those in the 
interest of the Duke of Argyle. û 
'\Vhen the Earl of Islay, brother to the 
Duke of Arg;rle, heard of General Gordon's 
movements, he assembled about 2,500 men to 
prevent a rising of the clans in Argyle, and of 
the disaffected branc;hes of the name of Camp- 
bell. On arriving before Inverary, General 
Gordon found the place protected by entrench- 
ments which the earl had thrown up. He did 
not venture on an attack, but contented him- 
self with encamping at the north-east side of 
the town, at nearly the distance of a mile, 
where he continued some days without any 
hostile attempt being made on either side. It 
was evidently contrary to Gordon's plan to 
hazard an action, lùs sole design in entering 
Argyleshire being to give an opportunity to 
the Jacobite population of that district to join 
his standard, which the keeping of such a 
large body of men locked up in Inverary 
would greatly assist. 
During the continuance before Inverary of 
the "Black Camp," as General Gordon's party 
was denominated by the CampbeUs, the Earl 
of Islay and his men were kept in a state of 
continual alarm from the most trifling causes. 
On one occasion an amusing incident occurred, 
which excited the fears of the Camp bells, and 
showed how greatly they dreaded all attack. 
Some time before this occurrence, a sJuall body 
of horse from Kintyre had joined the earl: the 
men were quartered in the town, but the horses 
were put out to graze on the east side of the 
smaU river that runs past Inverary. The 
horses disliking their quarters, took thrir de- 
parture one night in search of better pastul's. 


6 Rae, p. 22?.-Life of .John, Dul..e of Argyle. 
London, 1745, Pl'. 178, li9. 
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They sought their way along the shore for the 
purpose of crossing the river at the lower end 
of the town. The trampling of their hoofs on 
the gravel being heard at some distance by the 
garrison, the earl's men were thrown into the 
utmost consternation, as they had no doubt 
that the enemy was advancing to attack them. 
As the horses were at full gallop, and advanc- 
ing nearer every moment, the noise increasing 
as they approached, nothing but terror was to 
be seen in every face. With trembling hands 
they seized their arms and put themselves in a 
defensive posture to repel the attack, but they 
were fortunately soon relieved from the panic 
they had been thrown into by some of the 
horses which had passed the river approaching 
without riders j so that" at last," says the nar- 
rator of this anecdote, "the whole was found 
only to be a plot among the Kintyre horse to 
desert not to the enemy, but to their own coun- 
try j for 'tis to be supposed the horses, as well as 
their owners, were of very loyal principles."7 
Shortly after this event, another occurrence 
took place, which terminated not quite so ridi- 
culously as the other. One night the sergeant 
on duty, when going his rounds at the quarter 
of the town opposite to the place where the 
clans lay, happened to make some mistake in 
the watchword. The sentinel on duty suppos- 
ing the sergeant and his party to be enemies, 
discharged his piece at them. The earl, 
alarmed at the firing, immediately ordered the 
drums to beat to arms, and in a short time 
the whole of his men were assembled on the 
castle-green, where they were drawn up in 
battalions in regular order by torch or candle 
light, the night being extremely dark. As 
soon as they were marshalled, the earl gave 
them orders to :fire in platoons towards the 
quarter whence they supposecl the enemy was 
approaching, and, accordingly, they opened a 
brisk fire, which was kept up for a considerable 
time, by which several of their own sentinels 
in returning from their posts were wounded. 
"'\Vhilst the Campbells were thus employed 
upon the castle-green, several gentlemen, some 
say general officers, who liked to fight "under 
covert," retired to the square tower or castle 
of Inverary, from the windows of which they 


Life of John Dukc of Argyle, p. 180. 


issued their orders. "....hen the earl found that 
he had no enemy to contend with, he ordered 
his men to cease firing, and to continue aU 
night under arms. This humorous incident, 
however, was attended with good consequences 
to the terrified Camp1ells, as it had the effect 
of relieving them from the presence of the 
enemy. General Gordon, who had not the 
most distant intention of entering the town, on 
hearing the close and regular firing from the 
garrison, concluded that some forces had 
enterecl the town, to celebrate whose arrival 
the firing had taken place, and alarmed for his 
own safety, sounded a retreat towards Perth- 
shire before day-light, 8 
X 0 sooner, however, had the clans left In. 
verary, than a detachment of the Earl of Bread- 
albane's men, to the num1er of about 500, 
entered the cotmty under the command of 
Campbell of Glenlyon. To expel them, the 
Earl of Islay sent a select body of about 700 
men, in the direction of Lorn, uncleI' the com- 
mand of Colonel Campbell of Fanab, an old 
and experienced officer, who came up with 
Glenlyon's detachment at Glenscheluch, a small 
village at the end of the lake called Lochnell, 
in the mid division of Lorn, about 20 miles 
distant from Inverary. Both sides immedi- 
ately prepared for battle, and to lighten them- 
selves as much as possible, the men threw off 
their plaids and other incumbrances. ",\Yhilst 
both parties were standirig gazing on each other 
with fury in their looks, waiting for the signal 
to commence battle, a parley was proposed, in 
consequence of which, a conference was held 
by the commanders half-way between tIle 
lines. The result was, that the Breadalbane- 
men, to spare the effusion of the Campbell 
blood, agreed to lay down their arm!> on con- 
dition of being allowpd to march out of the 
country without disturbance. These terms 
being communicated to both detachments, wero 
approved of by a loud shout of joy, and 
hostages were immediately exchanged on 'both 
sides for the due performance of tIle articles. 
The Earl of Islay, on coming up with the 
remainder of his forces, was dissatisfied with 
the ternlS of the capihùation, as he considered 
that he had it in his power to cut off Qlen- 


8 Iùem, p. 181. 
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lyon's party; but he was persuaded to accede was proclaimed at Aberdeen by the Earl 
to the articles, which were accordingly honour- -:\Iarischal; at Castle Gordon, by the )'Iarqtús of 
ably observed on both sides. 9 Huntly; at 13rechin, l)y the Earl of Pallmure; 
In the meantime, tlle Earl of )'Iar had col- at :l\Iontrose, by the Earl of Southesk; and at 
lected a considerablc force, with which he Dundee, by Graham of Claverhouse, who was 
marched, about the middle of September, to afterwards created Viscount Dundee, by the 
.ì\foulinearn, a small village in Athole, where Cbevalier. 
he proclaimed the Chevalier. On entering As l\Iar had no intention of descending into 
Athole, he \Vas joined by 500 Athole-men, the Lowlands himself without a considerable 
under the :Marquis of Tullibardine, and by the force, he remained several da) s at l\Iotùinearn 
party of the Earl of Breadalbane's men, under waiting for the clans who had promised to join 
Campbell of Glenlyon and Campl)('ll of Glen- him, and in the meantime directed Colonel 
daruel. He was afterwards joined by the old Hay, whom, on the 18th of September, he 
earl himself, who, although he had, the clay appointed governor of Perth, to retain posses- 
preceding his arrival, procured an affidavit sion of that town at all hazards. He also 
from a physician in Perth, and the minister directed him to tender to the inhabitants the 
of the parish of Kenmore, of which he was oath of allegiance to the Chevalier, and to 
l)atron, certif) ing his total inability, from age, expel from the town all persons who refused 
and a complication of diseases, to comply with, to take the oath. After this purgation had 
a mandate of the government requiring him to been effected, Governor Hay was ordered to 
attend at Edinburgh; yet, nevertheless, found appoint a free election of magistrates by 
himself able enough to take the field in sup- poll, to open all letters passing through the 
port of the Chevalier. l Having received in- post-office, and to appoint a new post-mas- 
telligence that the Earl of Rothes, and some ter in whom he could have confidence. To 
of the gentlemen of Fife, were advancing with support Hay in case of an attack, l\Ial' sent 
500 of the militia of that county to seize Perth, down a party of Robertsons, on the 22d, 
he sent Colonel John Hay, brother to the Earl under the command of Alexander Robertson 
of Kinnoul, with a detachment of 200 horse, to of Strowan, their chief, known as the elector 
take possession of that town; he accordingly of Strowan. 
entered it on the 14th of September, without At this time, Mar's forces did not probably 
opposition, and there proclaimed the Chevalier. exceed 3,000 men, but their number having 
The provost ma.de indeell a demonstration of been increased to upwards of 5,000 within a 
opposition by collecting between 300 and 400 few days thereafter, he marched down upon 
men in the market place; but Colonel Hay Perth, which he entered on the 28th of Sep- 
having been joined by a party of 150 men tember, on which day the Honourable James 
which had been sent into the town a few days :Murray, second son of the Viscount Stormont, 
before by the Duke of Athole, the provost arrived at Perth with letters from the Cheva- 
dismissed his men. 'Vhen the Earl of Rothes, lieI' to the earl, giving him assurances of speedy 
who was advancing upon Perth with a body of and powerful succour, and promises from the 
500 men, heard of its capture, he retired to Chevalier, as was reported, of appearing per- 
Leslie, and sent notice of the event to the sonally in Scotland in a short time. This 
Duke of Argyle. The possession of Perth was gentleman had gone over to France in the 
of importance to l\Iar in a double point of month of April preceding, to meet the Cheva- 
view, as it not only gave him the command of lier, who had appointed him principal secretary 
the whole of Fife, in addition to the country for Scotland, and had lately landed at Dover, 
north of the Tay, but also inspired his friends whence lIe had travelled incognito overland to 
with confidence. 2 Accordingly, the Chevalier Edinburgh, whf're, although well known, he 
escaped detection. Mter spending a few days 
in Edinburgh, during which time he attendell, 
it is said, several private meetings of the fricnds 
Patten, p. 
cf thp Chevalier, he crossed the Frith in an 


9 Life of the Duke of Argyle, p. 184. 
I Collection of original Lrtter3 and A I 
lLCntic P(tpers 
relating to the Rebellion, 1715, p. 20. 
2 A nnals of 2d year of George I.. p. 41. 
5-155-220. 
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open boat at Xewhaven, and landed at Burnt- 
island, whence he proceeded to Perth. 3 
The first operations of the insurgents wf're 
lllarked by vigour and intrepidity. The seizure 
of Perth, though by no means a brilliant affair, 
was almost as important as a victory would have 
been at such a crisis, and another dashing 
exploit which a pdrty of the earl's army per- 
formed a few days after his arrival at Perth, 
was calculated to make an impression equally 
favourable to the Jacobite cause. Before the 
Earl of Sutherland took his departure from 
Leith for Dunrobin castle, to raise a force in 
the north, he arranged with the government 
for a supply of arms, ammunition and military 
stores, which was to be furnished by the gover- 
nor of Edinburgh castle, and sent down to the 
north with as little delay as possible. Accord- 
ingly, about the end of September, a vessel 
belonging to Burntisland was freighted for 
that purpose, on board of which were put about 
400 stands of arms, and a considerable quantity 
of ammunition and military stores. The vessel 
anchored in Leith roads, but was prevented 
from passing down the Frith by a strong north- 
easterly wind, which, continuing to blow very 
hard, induced the captain for security's sake to 
weigh anchor and stand over to Burntisland 
roads, on the opposite coast of Fife, under the 
protection of the weather shore. The captain 
went on shore at Burntisland, to visit his wife 
and family who resided in the town, and the 
destination of the vessel, and the nature of her 
cargo being made known to some persons in 
the Jacobite interest, information thereof 'was 
immediately communicated by them to the 
Earl of :à-Iar, who at once resolved to send a 
detachment to Burntisland to seize the vessel. 
Accordingly, he despatched on the evening of 
the 2d of October, a party of 400 horse, and 
500 foot, from Perth to Burntisland, with 
instructions so to order their march as not to 
enter the latter place till about midnight. To 
draw off the attention of the Duke of Argyle 
from this expedition, Mar made a movement 
n,s if he intended to march with all his forces 
npon Alva, in the neighbourhood of Stirling, 
in consequence of which Argyle, who had re- 
ceived intelligence of l\Iar's supposed Clesign, 


I I 


3 A nnals of 2d yea1' of George J., p. 42. 


kept his men under arms the whole clay in 
expectation of an attack. l\Ipanwhile, the 
party having reached their destination, the foot 
entered Burntisland unperceived, and while 
the horse surrounded the town to prevent any 
person from carrying the intelligence of their 
arrival out of it, the foot seized all the boats in 
the harbour and along the shore, to cut off all 
communication by sea. About 120 men were, 
thereupon, sent off in some boats to board the 
ship, which they secured without opposition. 
They at first attempted to bring the vessel into 
the harbour, but were prevented by the state 
of the tide. They, however, lost no time in 
discharging her cargo, and having pres
ed a 
number of carts and horses from the lleigh- 
bourhood into their service, the detachment 
set off undisturbed for Perth with their booty, 
where tlleY arrived without molestation. Be- 
sides the arms and other warlike materials 
which they found in the vessel, the detachment 
carried off 100 stands of arms from the town, 
and between 30 and 40 more which they found 
in another ship. Emboldened by the success 
of this enterprise, parties of the insurgents 
spread themselves over Fife, took possession of 
all the towns on the north of the Frith of 
Forth, from Burutisland to Fifeness, and pro- 
hibited all communication between them and 
the opposite coast. The Earl of Rothes, who 
was qllartered at Leslie, was now obliged, for 
fear of being cut off, to retire to Stirling under 
the protection of a detachment of horse and 
foot, which had been sent from Stirling to 
support him, under the command of the Earl 
of Forfar, and Colonel Ker. 4 
'Mar had not yet been joined by any of the 
northern clans, nor by those under General 
Gordon j but on the 5th of October, about 500 
of the 
Iackintoshes arrived under the com- 
mand of the Laird of Borlum, better known 
by the name of Brigadier Mackintosh, an olrl 
and experienced soldier, who, as uncle of the 
chief, had placed himself at the head of that 
clan in consequence of his nephew's minority. 
This clan had formerly sided with the revolu- 
tion party j but, influenced by Borlum, who 
was a zealous Jacobite, they were among the 
first to espouse the cause of the Chevalier, ancl 
4 A nnals of George I., pp. 43, 44. Patten, p. l,'jG. 
Rae, p. 234. 
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had seized upon Inverness before some of the 
other clans had taken the field. On the follow- 
ing day the earl was also joined by the Marquis 
of Runtly at the head of 500 horse and 2,000 
foot, chiefly Gordons; and on the 10th by the 
Earl )Iarischal with 300 horse, among whom 
were many gentlemen, and 500 foot. These 
different accessions increased Mar's army to 
upwards of 8,000 men. 
.Mar ought now to have instantly opened 
the campaign by advancing upon Stirling, and 
:Ütacking the Duke of Argyle, whose forces 
(lid not, at this time, amount to 2,000 men. 
[n his rear he had nothing to dread, as the 
Earl of Seaforth, who was advancing to joill 
him with a body of 3,000 foot and 600 horse, 
had left a division of 2,000 of his men behind 
him to keep the Earl of Sutherland, and tlw 
other friends of the goyernment in the nortl1ern 
Highlands, in check. As the whole of the 
towns on the eastern coast from Burntisland 
to Inverness were in possession of his detach- 
ments, and as there was not a single hostile 
party along the whole of that extensive stretch, 
no obstacle could have occurred, had he marched 
south, to pl'event him from obtaining a regular 
supply of provisions for his army and such 
warlike stores as might reach any of these ports 
from France. One French vessel had already 
safely landed a supply of arms and ammunition 
in a northern port, and another during Mar's 
stay at Perth boldly sailed up the Frith of 
Forth, in presence of some English ships of 
war, and entered the harbour of Burntisland 
with a fresh supply. nut though personally 
brave, :Mar was deficient in military genius, 
and was altogether devoid of that promptitude 
of action by which :l\Iontrose and Dundee were 
distinguished. Instead, therefore, of attempt- 
ing at once to strike a decisive blow at Argyle, 
the insurgent general lingered at Perth upwards 
of a month. This error, however, might have 
heen repaired. had he not committed a more 
fatal one by detaching a considerable part of 
his army, including the 1\Iacintoshes, who were 
the best armed of his forces, at the solicitation 
of a few English Jacobites, who, having taken 
up arms in the north of England, craved his 
support. 
About the period of Mar's departure for 
ScotJand, the !!,overnment had obtained infor- 


mation of a dangerous conspiracy in England 
in favour of the Chevalier, in consequence of 
which the titular Duke of Pow is was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and Lords Lansdowne 
and Dupplin were arrested, as implicated in 
the conspiracy, and a warrant was issued for 
the apprehension of the Earl of Jersey. At 
the same time, a message from the king was 
sent to the house of commons, informing them 
that his majesty had given orders for the 
apprehension of Sir 'Villiam 'V yndham, 1\11'. 
Thomas Forster, junior, member for the county 
of N orthumberlancl, and other members of the 
lower house, as being engaged in a design to 
support an invasion of the kingdom. Sir 
'Villi am 'Y yndham was accordingly appre- 
hended, and committed to the Tower, but 1\11'. 
Forster having been apprised of the arrival of 
a messenger at Durham with the .warrant for 
his apprehension, avoided him, and joined the 
Earl of Derwentwater, a young Catholic no- 
bleman, against whom a similar warrant had 
been issued. Tired of shifting from place 
to place, they convened a meeting of their 
friends in N orthuml)erland to consult as to 
the course they should pursue; it was resolved 
immediately to take up arms in support of 
the Chevalier. In pursuance of a resolution 
entered into, about 60 horsemen, mostly gentle- 
men, and some attendants, met on Thursday 
the 6th of October, at a place called Greenrig, 
whence, after some consultation, they marched 
to Plainfiel<l, a place on the river Coquet, 
where they were joined by a few adherents. 
From Plainfield they departed for Rothbury, 
a small market town, where they took up their 
quarters for the night. 
Next morning, their numbers still increas- 
ing, they advanced to 'Yarkworth, where they 
were joined by Lord 'Yiddrington, with 30 
horse. l\Ir. Forster was now appointed to the 
command of this force, not on account of his 
milital'y abilities, for he had none, but because 
he was a Protestant, and therefore less objec- 
tionable to the high-church party than the }:arl 
of Derwentwater, who, in the absence of a 
regularly bred commanlier, should, on account. 
of his rank, have been named to the chief 
command. On Sunday morning, Mr. Forster 
sent :Mr. Buxton, a clergyman of Derbyshire, 
who acted as chflplain to the insurgent lXi.rty, 
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to the parson of 'Varkworth, with orders L0 
pray for the Chevalier by name as king, and 
to introcluce into the Litany the name of Mary, 
the queen-mother, and all the dutiful hranches 
of the royal family, and omit the names of 
King George, and the prince and princess. 
The minister of the parish wisely declined to 
o bey these orders, and for his own safety re- 
tired to Newcastle. The parishioners, how- 
ever, were not deprived of divine service, as 
::\Ir. Buxton, on the refusal of the parson to 
officiate as directed, entered the church, and 
performed in his stead with considerable effect. 5 
On )Ionday the 10th of October, 1111'. Forster 
was joined by 40 horse from the Scottish 
border, on which day he openly proclaimed 
the Chevalier. This small party remained at 
'V ark worth till the 14th, when they proceeded 
to Alnwick, where they were joined by many 
of their friends, and thence marched to J\Iorpeth. 
At Felton bridge they were reinforced by 
another party of Scottish horse to the number 
of 70, chiefly gentlemen from the border, so 
that on entering ?\Iorpeth their force amounted 
to 300 horse. In the course of his march 
Forster had numerous offers of service from 
the country people, which, however, he was 
ohliged to decline from the want of arms j but 
he promised to avail himsrlf of them as soon as 
he had provided himself with arms and ammu- 
nition, which he expected to find in Newcastle, 
whither he intended to proceed. 
In connection with these movements, Launce- 
lot Errington, a Newcastle shipmaster, under- 
took to surprise Holy Island, which was 
guarded by a few soldiers, exchanged weeldy 
from the garrison of Berwick. In a military 
point of view, the possession of such an insig- 
nificant post was of little importance, but it 
was considered by the J acobites as useful for 
making signals to such French vessels as might 
appear off the Northumberland coast with sup- 
plies for the insurgents. Errington, it appears, 
was known to the garrison, as he had been in 
the habit of visiting the island on business j 


6 "Buxton's sermon gave mighty encouragement 
to the hearers. being full of exhortations, flourishing 
aJ"guments, and cunning insinuations, to be hearty 
and zealous in the cause; for he was a man of a very 
comely personage, and could humour his discourse to 
induce his hearers to believe what he preached, having 

f'r:'''' good natural parts, and being pretty well read." 
-Patten, p. 29. 


and having arrived off the island on the 10th 
of October, he was allowed to enter the port, 
no suspicions being entertained of his design. 
Pursuant to the plan he had formed for sur- 
prising the castle, he invited the greater part 
of the gaITison to visit his vessel, and having 
got them on board, he and the party which 
accompanied him left the vessel, and took 
possession of the castle without opposition. 
Errington endeavoured to apprise his friends 
at 'Yarkworth of his success by signals, but 
these were not observed, and the place was 
retaken the following day 'by a detachment of 
30 men from the garrison of Berwick, and a 
party of 50 of the inhabitants of the town, 
who, crossing the sands at low water, entered 
the island, and carried the fort sword in hand. 
Errington, in attempting to escape, received a 
shot in the thigh, and being captured, was 
carried prisoner to Berwick j whence he had 
the good fortune to make his escape in disguise. (j 
The possession of Newcastle, where the J aco- 
bite interest was very powerful, was the first 
object of tþe Northumberland insllrgents j but 
they were frustrated in their design by the vigi- 
lance of the magistrates. Having first secured 
all suspected persons, the magistrates walled up 
all the gates with stone and lime, except the 
Brampton gate, on which they placed two pieces 
of cannon. An association of the well-affected 
inha'bitants was formed for the defence of the 
town, and the churchmen and dissenters, laying 
aside their antipathies for a time, enrolled 
themselves as volunteers. 700 of these were 
immediately armed by the magistrates. The 
keelmen also, who were chiefly dissenters, 
offered to furnish a similar number of men to 
defend that town; but their services were not 
required, as two successive reinforcements of 
regular troops from Yorkshire arrive<l on the 
Dth and 12th of October. 'Vhen the insur- 
gents received intelligence of the state of affairs 
at Newcastle, they retired to Hexham, having 
a few days before sent an express to the Earl 
of :\Iar for a reinforcement of foot. 
The news of the rising under Mr. Forster 
having been communicated to the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, Lord I.ieutenant of Ha<ldington- 
shirc, his lordship called a meeting of his 


6 Patten, pp. 31, 32.-Annals of George I., pr. H. 
75.-Rw, pp. 241, 242. 
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deputy lieutenants at Haddington early in 
October, and at the same time issued instructions 
to them to put the laws in execution against 
" papists" and other suspected persons, by 
binding them over to keep the peace, and by 
seizing their arms and horses in terms of a late 
act of parliament. In pursuance of this order, 
::\Ir. Hepburn of Humbie, and Dr. Sinclair of 
Hermandston, two of the deputy lieutenants, 
resolved to go the morning after the instruc- 
tions were issued, to the house of Mr. Hepburn 
of Keith, a zealous Jacobite, against whom 
they appear to have entertained hostile feel- 
ings. Dr. Sinclair accordingly appeared next 
morning with a party of armed men at the 
place where Hepburn of Humbie had agreed 
to meet him; but as the latter did not appear 
at the appointed hour, the doctor proceeded 
towards Keith with his attendants. On their 
way to Keith, Hepburn enjoined his party, in 
case of resistance, not to fire till they should 
be first fired at by:Mr. Hepburn of Keith or 
his party; and on arriving near the house he 
reiterated these instructions. When the arrival 
of Sinclair and his party was announced to 
Mr. Hepburn of Keith, the latter at once sus- 
pecting the cause, immediately demanded in- 
spection of the doctor's orders. Sinclair, there- 
upon, sent forward a servant with the Marquis 
of Tweeddale's commission, who, finding the 
gates shut, offered to show the commission to 
Hepburn at the dining-room window. On 
being informed of the nature of the commis- 
sion, Hepburn signified the utmost contempt 
at it, and furiously exclaiming " God damn the 
doctor and the marquis both," disappeared. 
The servant thinking that Mr. Hepburn had 
retired for a time to consult with his friends 
before inspecting the commission, remained 
before the inner gate waiting for his return. 
But instead of coming back to receive the 
commission, Hepburn and his friends immedi- 
ately mounted their horses and sallied out, 
Hepburn discharging a pistol at the servant, 
which wounded him in two places. Old Keith 
then rode up to the doctor, who was standing 
near the outer gate, and after firing another 
pistol at him, attacked him sword in hand and 
wounded him in the head. Sinclair's party, 
in terms of their instructions, immediately 
returned the fire, and J\Ir. Hepburn's younger 


son was unfortunately killed on the spot. 
Hepburn and his party, disconcerted by this 
event, instantly galloped off towards the Bor, 
ders and joined the Jacobite standard. The 
death of young Hepburn, who was the first 
person that fell in the insurrection of 1715, 
highly incensed the Jacobites, who longed for 
an opportunity, which was soon afforded them, 
of punishing its author, Dr. Sinclair. 7 
'\Vhilst Mr. Forster was thus employed in 
Northum berland, the Earl of Kenmure, who 
had received a commission from the Earl of 
J\Iar to raise the Jacobites in the south of Scot- 
land, was assembling his friends on the Scot- 
tish border. Early in October he had held 
private meetings with some of them, at which 
it had been resolved to make an attempt upon 
Dumfries, expecting to surprise it before the 
friends of the government there should be 
aware of their design j but the magistrates got 
timely warning. Lord Kenmure first appeared 
in arms, at the head of 150 horse, on the 
11th of October at J\Ioffat, where he pro- 
claimed the Chevalier, on the evening of which 
day he was joined by the Earl of '\Vintoun 
and 14 attendants. N ext day he proceeded 
to Lochmaben, where he also proclaimed" the 
Pretender." Alarmed at his approach, thC' 
magistrates of Dumfries ordered the drums to 
beat to arms, and for several days the town 
exhibited a scene of activity and military 
bustle perfectly ludicrous, when the trifling 
force with which it was threatened is con., 
sidered. Kenmure advanced within two mileR 
of the town, but being informed of the pre. 
parations which had been made to receive him. 
he returned to Lochmaben. He thereupolJ 
marched to Ecdefechan, where he was joineù 
by Sir Patrick Maxwell of Springkell, with 14 
horsemen, and thence to Langholm, and after, 
wards to Hawick, where he proclaimed thp 
Chevalier. On the 17th of October, KenmurC' 
marched to Jedburgh, with the intention of pro,. 
ceeding to Kelso, and there also proclaimed thf' 
prince; but learning that Kelso was protected 
by a party under the command of Sir "''illiam 
Bennet of Grubbet, he crossed the Border with 
the design of forming a junction with Forster. f: 


7 Rae, pp. 243 -245. 
8 Rae. Faithful Register of the late Rcbellion. 
London, 1 ïI8. 
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"... e must now direct attention to the mea- Sir James Sharp, grands( n of Archbishop 
sures taken by the Earl of :Mar in compliance Sharp of St. Andrews j and whilst the main 
with the request of )Ir. Forster and his friends body proceeded in a south-easterly direction, 
to send them a body of foot. As )far had not through the district of Fife bordering upon 
resolution to attempt the passage of the Forth, the Tay, so as to pass unobserved by the men- 
which, with the forces under his command, he of-war, the other division marched directly 
could have easily effected, he had no other across the country to Burntisland, where they 
way of reinforcing the English J acobites, than made a feint as if preparing to embark in 
by attempting to transport a part of his army presence of the ships of war which then lay at 
across the Frith. As there were several Eng- anchor in Leith Roads. 'Vhen the commanders 
lish men-of-war in the Frith, the idea of sending of these vessels observed the motions of the 
a body of 2,000 men across such an extensiye insurgents, they manned their boats and de- 
arm of the sea appeared chimerical; Jet, never- spatched them across to attack them should 
theless, Mar resolved upon this bold and they venture out to sea, and slipping their 
hazardous attempt. cables they stood over with their vessels to the 
To command this adventurous expedition, Fife shore to support their boats. As the 
the Jacobite general pitched upon Old Borlum, boats and ships approached, the insurgents, 
as Brigadier :Mackintosh was familiarly called, who had already paItly embarked, returned on 
who readily undertook, with the assistance of shore j and those on land proceeded to erect a 
the Earl of Panmure, and other able officers, battery, as if for the purpose of covering the 
to perform a task which few men, even of ex- I embarkation. An interchange of shots then 
perience, would have undertaken without a took place without damage on either side, till 
grudge. For this hazardous service, a picked night put an end to hostilities. In the mean- 
lJody of 2,500 men was selected, consisting of time, Brigadier Mackintosh had arrived at the 
the whole of the ::\Iackintoshes, and the greater different stations fixed for his embarkation, at 
part of )Iar's own regiment, and of the regi- the distance of nearly 20 miles from the ships 
ments of the Earl of Strathmore, Lord K airne, of war, and was actively engaged in shipping 
Lord Charles :Murray, and Drummond of Logie- his men in boats which had been previously 
Drummond. To escape the men-of-war, which secured for their reception by his friends in 
were stationed between Leith and Burntisland, these quarters. The first division crossed the 
it was arranged that the expedition should same night, being '\Vednesday the 12th of 
embark at Crail, Pittenweem, and Elie, three October, and the second followed next morning. 
small towns near the mouth of the Frith, '\Vhen almost half across the channel, which, 
whither the troops were to proceed with the between the place of embarkation and the 
utmost secrecy and expedition by the most opposite coast, is about 16 or 17 miles broad, 
unfrequented ways through the interior of Fife. the fleet of boats was descried from the top- 
At the same time, to amuse the ships of war, masts of the men-of-war, and the commanders 
it was concerted that another small and select then perceived, for the first time, the deception 
body should openly march across the country which had been so successfully practised upon 
to Burntisland, seize upon the boats in the them by the detachment at Burntisland. Un- 
harbour, and make preparations as if they fortunately, at the time they made this dis- 
intended to cross the Frith. 'Yith remarkable covery, both wind and tide were against them; 
foresight, l\Iar gave orders that the expedition but they sent out their boats fully manned, 
should embark with the flowing of the tide, which succeeded in capturing only two boats 
that in case of detection, the ships of war with 40 men, who were carried into Leith, and 
should be obstructed by it in their pursuit committed to jail. As soon as the tide changed, 
down the Frith. the men-of-war proceeded down the Frith, in 
Accordingly, on the 9th or 10th of October, pursuit, but they came too late, and the whole of 
both detachnwnts left Perth escorted by a body the boats, with the exception of eight, (which 
of horse under the command of Sir John being far behind, took refuge in the Isle of 
Erskine of Alya, the )faster of Sinclair, and I )Iay, to avoid capture,) reached the oppositp 
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coast in perfect safety, and disembarked their 
men at Gullane, North Berwick, Aberlady, and 
places adjacent. The number carried over 
amounted to about I,GOO. Those who were 
driven into the Isle of May, amounting to 200, 
after remaining therein a day or two, regained 
the Fife coast, and returnerl to the ('amp at 
Perth. 9 
The news of Mackintosh's landing occasioned 
a dreadful consternation at Edinburgh, where 
the frienLls of the government, astonished at 
the boldness of the enterprise, and the extra- 
ordini1rY success which had attencled it, at once 
cnnjeetured that the brigadier would march 
(1irectly upon the capital, where he had lllany 
frieuds, aud from which he was only 16 miles 
ùistant. As the city was at this time wholly 
unprovided with the means of defence, Camp- 
bell, the provost, a warm partisan of the govern- 
ment, adopted the most active measures for 
putting it in a defensive state. The well 
affected alllong the citizens formeù themselves 
into a hody for its rlefence, under the name of 
the Associate Volunteers, and these, with the 
city guards and trained bands, had different 
posts assigned them, which they guarded with 
great care amI vigilance. Even the ministers 
of the city, to show an example to the lay 
citizens, joined the ranks of the armed volun- 
teers. The provost, at the same time, sent an 
expre:ós to the Duke of Argyle, relJ.uesting him 
to send, without delay, a detachment of regular 
troops to support the citizens. 
After the brigadier had mustered his men, 
he marched to Hadclington, in which he took 
np his quarters for the night to refresh his 
troops, and wait for the remainder of his de- 
tachment, which he expected would follow. 

\..ccording to :Mackintosh's instructions, he 
should have marched rlirf'ctly for England, to 
join the insurgents in Northumberland, but 
having received intelligence of the consterna- 
tion which prevailed at Edinburgh, and urged, 
it is believed, by pressing solicitations from 
some of the Jacobite inhabitants to advance 
upon the capital, as well as lured by the eclat 
which its capture would confer upon his arms, 
and the obvious advantages which would thence 
r-nsue, he marched rapidly towards Edinburgh 


9 .1 Itnals of Ge01'gc I., pr. 89-91. Patten, pr. 8, 
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the following morning. He arrived ill the 
evening of the same day, Friday 14t.h Octoher, 
at Jock's Lodge, about a mile from the city, 
where, being informed of the measures which 
had been taken to defend it, and that the 
Duke of Argyle was hourI y expected from 
Stirling with a reinforcement, he immediately 
halted, and called a council of war. ..After a 
short consultation, they resolved, in the mean- 
time, to take possession of Leith. Mackintosh, 
accordingly, turning off his men to the right. 
marched into the town without opposition. 
He immediately released from jail the 40 men 
who had been taken prisoners by the boats of 
the men-of-war, and seized a considerable 
quantity of brandy and provisions, which he 
found in the custom-house. He then took 
possession of and quartered his men in the 
citadel which had been built by Oliver Crom- 
well. This fort, which was of a square form, 
with four rlemi-bastions, and surrounded by a 
large dry ditch, was now in a very dismantled 
state, though all the outworks, with the excep- 
tion of the gates, were entire. Within thp 
walls were several houses, built for the conve- 
nience of sea-bathing, and which served the 
new occupants in lieu of barracks. To supply 
the want of gates, Mackintosh formed barri- 
cades of beams, planks, anrl of carts filled with 
earth, stone, and other materials, and seizing 
six or eight pieces of cannon which he found 
in some vf'ssels in the harbour, he planted two 
of them at the north end of the drawbridge, 
and the remainder upon the ramparts of the 
citadel. ",Yit1án a few hours, therefore, aftcr 
11e had entered Leith, Mackintosh was fully 
prppared to withstand a siege, should the Duke 
of Argyle venture to attack him. 
",Yhilst :J\Jackintosh was in fun march upon 
the capital from the east, the Duke of Argyle 
was advancing upon it with greater rapidity 
from the west, at the hearl of 400 dragoons 
and 200 foot, mounteel, for the sake of greater 
expedition, upon farm-horses. He entered tIle 
city by the west port about ten o'clock at 
night, and was joined l)y the horse militia of 
Lothian and the l\Ierse with a good many 
yolunteers, lJoth horse and foot, who, with the 
Uarquis of Tweeddale, Lord BelJutYcn, and 
others, had retired into Edinburgh on the ap- 
proach of the insurgents. TIH'se, with the 
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addition of the city guard and volunteers, 
increasc>d his force to nearly 1,200 men. 'Yith 
this body the duke marched. down towards 
Leith next morning, Saturday, 15th October j 
but before he reached the town many of the 
"brave gentlemen volunteers," 1 whose enthu- 
siasm had cooled while contemplating the pro- 
bable consequences of encountering in deadly 
strife the determined band to which they were 
to l)e opposed, slunk out of the ranks and re- 
tired to their homes. On arriving near the 
citadel, Argyle posted the dragoons and foot 
on opposite sides, and along with Generals 
Evans and "Tightman, proceeded to reconnoitre 
the fort on the sea side. Thereafter he sent 
in a summons to the citadel requiring the 
rehels to surrender under the pain of high 
treason, and declaring that if they obliged him 
to employ cannon to force them, and killed 
any of his men in resisting him, he would give 
them no quarter. To this message the laird of 
Kynnachin, a gentleman of A thole, returned 
this resolute answer, that as to surrendering 
they did not understand the word, which could 
therefore only excite laughter-that if his 
grace thought he was able to make an assalùt, 
he might try, but he would find that they were 
fully prepared to meet it j and as to quarter 
they were resolved, in case of attack, neither 
to take nor to give any. 
This answer was follolved by a discharge from 
the cannon on the ramparts, which made Argyle 
soon perceive the mistake he had committed 
in advancing without cannon. Had his force 
heen equal and even numerically superior to 
that of 
Iackintosh, he could not have ventured 
without almost certain destruction, to have 
carried the citadel sword in hand, as he found 
that before his men could reach the foot of the 
wall or the ban'icaded positions, they would 
probably have been exposed to five rounds 
from the besieged, which, at a moderate com- 
putation, would have cut off one half of his 
men. His cavalry, besides, on account of the 
nature of the grolmd, could have l)een of little 
use in an assault; and as, under such circum- 
stances, an attack was considered impracticable, 
the duke retired to Edinburgh in the evening 
to make the necessar
T preparations for a siege. 
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"
hile deliberating on the expediency of mal. 
ing an attack, some of the volunteers were very 
zealous for it, but on being informed that it 
belonged to them as volunteers to lead the 
way, they heartily approved of the duke's pro- 
posal to dpfer the attempt till a more season- 
able opportlmity.2 
Had the Earl of .l\Iar been apprised in due 
time of Mackintosh's advance upon Edinburgh, 
and of the Duke of Argyle's departure from 
Stirling, he would probably have marched 
towards the latter place, and might have 
crossed the Forth above the bridge of Stirling, 
without any very serious opposition from the 
small force stationed in the neighbourhood; 
but he received the intelligence of the briga- 
dier's movement too late to make it available, 
had he been inclined; moreover it appears 
that he had resolved not to cross the Forth till 
joined by General Gordon's detachment. 3 
On returning to Edinburgh the Duke of 
Argyle gave orders for the removal of some 
pieces of cannon from the castle to Leith, with 
the intention of making an assault upon the 
citadel the following morning with the whole 
of his force, including the dragoons, which he 
had resolved to dismount for the occasion. 
But he was saved the necessity of such a 
hazardous attempt, the insurgents evacuating 
the place the same night. Old Borlum, seeing 
no chance of obtaining possession of Edin- 
burgh, and considering that tJlC occupation of 
the citadel, even if tenable, ,vas not of suffi- 
cient importance to employ such a large body 
of men in its defence, had resolved, shortly 
after the departure of the duke, to abandon 
the place, and. to retrace his steps without 
delay, ana with all the secrecy in his power. 
Two hours before his d.eparture, he sent a boat 
across the Frith with despatches to the Earl of 
)Iar, giving him a detail of his proceedings 
since his landing, and informing him of his 
intention to retire. To deceive the men-of-war 
which lay at anchor in the TIoads, he caused a 
shot to be fired after the boat, which had the 
d.esired effect of making the officers in com- 
mand of the ships think the boat had some 
friends of the government on board, and thus 
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allowing hcr to pursue her course without 
o bstrnction. 
At nine o'clock at night, every thing being 
in readiness, :1\Iackintosh, favoured by the 
darkness of the night and low water, left the 
citadel secretly, and pursuing his course along 
the beach, crossed, without observation, the 
small rivulet which runs through the harbour 
at low water, and which was then al)out knee 
deep, and passing the point of the pier, pur- 
sued his route south-eastward along the sands 
of Leith. At his departure, Mackintosh was 
obliged to leave about 40 men behind him, 
who having made too free "..ïth the brandy 
which had been found in the custom-house, 
were not in a condition to march. These, 
with some stragglers who lagged behind, were 
afterwards taken prisoners by a detachment of 
Argyle's forces, which also captured some bag- 
gage and ammunition. 
The Highlanders continued their march dur- 
ing the night, and arrived at two o'clock on 
the morning of Sunday, the 16th of October, 
at Seaton House, the seat of the Earl of 'Vin- 
toun, who had already joined the Viscount 
Kenmure. Here, during the day, they were 
joined by a small party of their friends, who 
had crossed the Frith some time after the 
l)ody which marched to Leith had landed, and 
who, from having disembarked farther to the 
eastward, had not been able to reach their 
companions before their departure for the 
capital. As soon as the Duke of Argyle heard 
of :Mackintosh's retreat, and that he had taken 
up a position in Seaton House, which was en- 
compassed by a very strong and high stone wall, 
he resolved to follow and besiege him in his new 
quarters. But the duke was prevented from 
carrying this design into execution by receiv- 
ing intelligence that :'lIar was advancing upon 
Stirling with the intention of crossing the 
Forth. 
Being apprised by the receipt of .Mackin- 
tosh's despatch from Leith, of the Brigadier's 
design to march to the south, :Mar had resolved, 
with the view principally of facilitating his 
retreat from Leith, to make a movement upon 
Stirling, and thereby induce the Duke of Ar- 
gyle to return to the camp in the Park with 
the troops which he had. carried to Edinburgh. 
Mar, accordingly, left Perth on J\Ionday the 


17th of October, and General '\Vitham, the 
commander of the royalist forces at Stirling in 
Argyle's absence, having on the previous day 
received notice of :Mar's intention, immediately 
sent an express to the duke, begging him to 
return to Stirling illlmediately, and bring back 
the forces he had taken with him to Edinburgh. 
The express reached Edinburgh at an early 
hour on Monday morning, and the duke imme- 
diately left Edinburgh for Stirling, leaving 
behind him only 100 dragoons and 150 foot 
under General ,\Yightman. On arriving at 
Stirling that night he was informed that Mar 
was to be at Dunblane next morning with his 
whole army, amounting to nearly 10,000 men. 4 
The arrival of his Grace was most oppor- 
hme, for Mar had in fact advanced the same 
evening, with all his horse, to Dunblane, little 
more than six miles from Stirling, and his foot 
were only a short way off from the latter :vI ace. 
'Yhether Mar would have really attempted the 
passage of the Forth but for the intelligence 
he received next morning, is very proUemat- 
ical; but having been informed early on Tues- 
day of the duke's return, and of the arrival of 
Evans's regiment of dragoons from Ireland, he 
resolved to return to Perth. In a letter which 
he wrote to :1\Ir. Forster from Perth on the 
21st of October, after alluding to the informa- 
tion he had received, he gives as an additional 
reason for this determination, that he had left 
Perth before provisions could be got ready for 
his army, and that he found all the country 
about Stirling, where he meant to pass the 
Forth, so entirely exhausted by the enemy that 
he could find nothing to subsist upon. Besides, 
from a letter he had received from General 
Gordon, he found the latter could not possibly 
join him that week, and he could not think of 
passing the Forth, under the circumstances 
detailed, till joined by him. Under these 
difficulties, and having accomplished one of 
the objects of his march, by withdrawing the 
Duke of Argyle from the pursuit of his friends 
in Lothian, he had thought fit, he observes, to 
march back from Dunblane to Auchterarder, 
and thence back to Perth, there to wait for 
Gordon anò. the Earl of Seaforth. 
::\fackintosh, in expectation prol)abl)T of an 


4 .1 IUUÛS of George I., p. 9
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answer to his despatch from Leith, appeare(l 
to be in no hurry to leave Seaton House, where 
his men fared sumptuously upon the best 
which the neighbourhood could afford. As 
all communication was cut off between him 
and the capital by the 100 dragoons which 
Argyle had left behind, and a party of 300 
gentlemen-volunteers under the command of 
the Earl of Rothes, who patrolled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Seaton House, :Mackintosh was in 
complete ignorance of Argyle's departure from 
the capital, and of )Iar's march. This was 
fortunate, as it seems prohable that had the 
Brigadier been aware of these circumstances, 
he would have again advanced upon the capital, 
and might have captured it. During the three 
days that :Mackintosh lay in Seaton House, no 
attempt was, of course, made to dislodge him 
from his position, but he was subjected to 
some petty annoyances by the volunteers and 
dragoons, between whom and the Highlanders 
some occasional shots were interchanged with- 
out damage on either side. Having deviated 
from the line of instructions, :Mackintosh ap- 
pears to have been anxious, before proceeding 
south, to receive from )far such new or addi- 
tional directions as a change of circumstances 
might require. :Mar lost no time in replying 
to Borlum's communication, and on Tuesday 
the 18th of October, Borlum received a despatch 
desiring him to march immediately towards 
England, and form a junction near the borders 
with the English Jacobite forces under :Mr. 
Forster, and those of the south of Scotland 
, undcr Lord Kenmure. On the same day, 
)Iackintosh received a despatch from 
rr. 
Forster, requesting him to meet him without 
delay at Kelso or Coldstream. 5 
To give effect to these instructions, Mackin- 
tosh left Scaton House next morning, and pro- 
ceeded across the country towards Longform- 
acus, which he reached that night. Doctor 
,I Sinclair, the proprietor of Hf'rmandston House, 
had incurred the Brigadier'::, displeasure by his 
treatment of the laird of Keith, to revenge 
which he threatened to burn Sinclair's mansion 
in passing it on his way south, but he was 
I persuaded not to carry his threat into execu- 
tion. Hc, however, ordered his soldiers to 
II 
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plunder the house, a mandate which they 
obeyed with the utmost alacrity. "Then 
:Major-general 'Tightman heard of :Mackin- 
tosh's departure, he marched from Edinburgh 
with some dragoons, militia and volunteers, 
and took possession of Seaton House. After 
demolishing the wall which surrounded it, he 
returned to Edinburgh in the ewning, carrying 
along with him some Highlanders who had 
lagged behind or deserted from Mackintosh on 
his march. 6 
Mackintosh took up his quarters at Long- 
formacus during the night, and continued his 
march next morning to Dunse, where he ar- 
rived during the day and proclaimed the 
Chevalier. Here Mackintosh halted two days, 
and on the morning of Saturday the 22d of 
October, set out on his march to Kelso, the 
appointed place of rendezvous, whither tlle 
N orthumbrian forces under Forster were march- 
ing the same day. Sir 'Yilliam Bennet 
f 
Grubbet and his friends hearing of the ap- 
proach of these two bodies, left the town the 
preceding night, and, after dismissing their fol- 
lowers, retired to Edinbmgh. The united 
forces of Forster and Kenmure entered Kelso 
about one o'clock on Saturday. The High- 
landers had not then arrived, but hearing that 
tlley were not far off, the Scottish cavalry, to 
mark their resped for the bravcry the High- 
landers had shown in crossing the Frith, 
marched out as far as Ednam bridge to meet 
them, and accompanied them into the town 
about tllree o'clock in the afternoon, amidst 
the martial sounds of bagpipes. The forces 
under l\Iackintosh now amounted to 1,400 foot 
and 600 horse; but a third of the latter con- 
sisted of menial servants. 
The following day, being Sunday, was en- 
tirely devoted by the Jacobites to religious 
duties. Patten, the historian of the insurrec- 
tion, an episcopal minister and one of their 
chaplains, in terms of instructions from Lord 
Kenmure, who had the command of the troops 
while in Scotland, preached in the morning in 
the great church of Kelso, formerly the abbey 
of David I., to a mixed congregation of Catho- 
lics, Présbyterians and Episcopalians, from 
Deuteronomy xxi. 17. "The right of the first- 


6 Patten, p. 20. Annals of George I., p. 101. 
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born is his." 7 The prayers on this occasion 
were read by :;\Ir. Buxton, formerly alluded to. 
In the afternoon :;\1 r. 'Vi1liam Irvine, an old 
Scottish Episcopalian minister, chaplain to thE' 
Earl of Carn wath, read prayers, and delivered 
a sermon full of exhortations to his hearers to 
be zealous and steady in the cause of the 
Chevalier. This discourse, he afterwards told 
his colleague, :Mr. Patten, he had formerly 
preached in the Highlands about twenty-six 
years before, in presence of Lord Viscount 
Dundee and his army. 
N ext morning the Highlanders were drawn 
up in the church-yard, and thence marched to 
the market-cross with colours flying, drums 
beating, and bagpipes playing, when the 
Chevalier was proclaimed by Seaton of Barnes, 
who claimed the vacant title of Earl of Dun- 
fermline. After finishing the proclamation, 
he read the manifesto quoted in the conclusion 
of last chapter, at the end of which the people 
with loud acclamations shouteel, "No union! 
no malt-tax! no salt-tax !"8 
The insurgents remained three days in 
Kelso, chiefly occupied in searching for arms 
and plundering the houses of some of the 
loyalists in the neighbourhood. They took 
possession of some pieces of cannon which hall 
been brought by Sir 'Vi1liam Bennet from 
Hume castle for the defence of the town, and 
which had formerly been employed to protect 
that ancient stronghold against the attacks of 
the English. They also seized some broad- 
swords which they found in the church, and a 
small quantity of gunpowder. 'Yhilst at 
Kelso, :Mackintosh seized the public revenue, 
as was his uniform custom in every town 
through which he pas'3ed. 
During their stay at Kelso, the insurgents 
seem to have come to no determination as to 
future operations; but the arrival of General 
Carpenter with three regiments of dragoons, 
and a regiment of foot, at 'V ooler, forced them 
to resolve upon something decisive. Lord 
Kenmure, thereupon, called a council of war 


7 "All the lords t11at were Protestants, with a vast 
multitude of people, attended: It was very agreeable 
to see how decently and reverently the very common 
Highlanders behaved, and answered the responses ac- 
cording to the Rubrick, to the shame of many that 
pretend to more polite breeding. "-Patten, p. 40. 
8 Pattl'n, p. 4!). 


to deliberate upon the course to be pursued. 
According to the opinions of the principal 
officers, there were three ways of proceeding. 
The first, which was strongly urged by the 
Earl of 'Yintoun, was to march into the west 
of Scotland, to reduce Dumfries and Glasgow, 
and thereafter to form a junction with the 
western clans, under General Gordon, to open 
a communication with the Earl of 1\1ar, and 
threaten the Duke of Argyle's rear. The 
second was to give battle immediately to 
General Carpenter, who had scarcely 1,000 
men under him, the greater part of whom con- 
sisted of newly-raised levies, who had never 
seen any service. This plan was supported by 
Mackintosh, who was so intent upon it, that, 
sticking his pike in the ground, he declared 
that he would not stir, but would wait for 
General Carpenter, and fight him, as he was 
sure there would be no difficulty in beating 
him. The last plan, which was that of the 
Northum berland gentlemen, was to march 
directly through Cum berland and 'Yestmore- 
land into Lancashire, where the Jacobite inter- 
est was very powerful, and where they expected 
to be joined by great numbers of the people. 
Old Borlum was strongly opp
sed to this view, 
and pointed out the risk which they would 
run, if met by an opposing force, which they 
might calculate upon, while General Carpentf'r 
vms left in their l'ear. He contended, that if 
they succeeded in defeating Carpenter, they 
would soon be able to fight any other troops,- 
that if Carpenter should beat them, they had 
already advanced far {!Hough, and that they 
would be better able, in the event of a reverse, 
to shift for themselves in Scotland than in 
England. 9 
Either of the two first-mentioned plans was 
far preferable to the last, even had the troops 
been disposed to adopt it; but the aversion of 
the Highlanders to a campaign in England 
was almost insuperable; and nothing could 
mark more strongly the fatuity of the Y orth- 
umberland Jacobites, than to insist, under 
these circumstances, upon marching into Eng- 
land. But they pertinaciously adhered to their 
opinion, and, by doing so, may be truly said 
to have ruined the cause which they had com- 


9 A nnals of 2d y"al' of GCOT(II'. T., p. 123. Pattel!, 
pr. 53, 64, 65. 
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billed to support. As the comparatively small 
body of troops under Argyle was the only force 
in Scotland from which the insurgents had any 
thing to dread, their whole attention should 
have been directed in the first place to that 
body, which could not have withstood the 
combined attacks of the forces which the 
rebels had in the field, amounting to about 
16,000 men. The Duke of Argyle must have 
been compelled, had the three divisions of the 
insurgent army made a simultaneous movement 
upon Stirling, to have hazarded a battle, and 
the result would very probably have been 
disastrous to his arms. Had such an event 
occurred, the insurgents would have immedi- 
ately become masters of the whole of Scotland, 
and would soon have been in a condition to 
have carried the war into England with every 
hope of success. 
Amidst the confusion and perplexity occa- 
3ioned by these differences of opinion, a sort 
of medium course was in the mean time resolved 
upon, till the chiefs of the army shoulJ recon- 
cile their divisions. The plan agreed upon 
was, that they should, to avoid an immediate 
encounter with General Carpenter, decamp 
from Kelso, and proceed along the border in a 
south-westerly ùirection towards Jedburgh: 
accordingly, on Thursday the 27th of October, 
the insurgents proceeded on their march. The 
disagreement which had taken place had cooled 
their military fervour, and a feeling of dread, 
at the idea of, being attackecl by Carpenter's 
force, soon began to display itself. Twice, on 
the march to Jedburgh, were they thrown into 
a state of alarm, approaching to terror, 1 by 
mistaking a party of their own men for the 
I troops of General Carpenter. 
I Instead of advancing upon Jedburgh, as 
they supposed Carpenter would have done, tlle 
insurgents ascertained that he had taken a dif- 
ferent direction in entering Scotland, and that 
I from their relative positions, they were con- 
I siderably in advance of him in the proposed 
I route into England. The English officers 
I thereupon again urged their views in cOlillcil, 
amI insisted upon them with such earnestness, 
that Old Borlum was induced, though with 
great reluctance, awl not till after very high 
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words had been exchanged, to yield. Prepara- 
tory to crossing the Borders, they despatchell 
one Captain Hunter (who, from following the 
profession of a horse-stealer on the Borders, 
was well acquainted with the neighbouring 
country,) across the hills, to provide quarters 
for the army in North Tynedale; but he had 
not proceeded far, when an order was sent after 
him countermanding his march, in consequence 
of a mutiny among the Higlùanders, who re- 
fused to march into England. The English 
horse, after expostlùating with them, threat- 
ened to surround and compel them to march; 
but :Mackintosh informed them that he would 
not allow his men to be so treated, and the 
Highlanders themselves despising the threat, 
gave them to understand that they would resist 
the attempt. 2 
The determination, on the part of the High- 
landers, not to march into England, staggered 
the English gentlemen; but as they saw no 
hopes of inducing their northern allies to enter 
into their views, they consented to waive their 
resolution in the meantime, and by mutual 
consent the army left Jedburgh on the 29th of 
October for Hawick, about ten miles to the 
south-west. 'Yhile on the march to Hawick, 
a fresh mutiny broke out among the Highland- 
ers, who, suspecting that the march to England 
was still resolved upon, separated themselves 
from the rest of the army, and going up to 
the top of a rising ground on Hawick moor, 
grounded their arms, declaring, at the same time, 
that although they were determined not to 
march into England, they were ready to fight 
the enemy on Scottish ground. Sholùd the 
chiefs of the army decline to lead them against 
Carpenter's forces, they proposed, agreeably to 
the Earl of 'Yintoun's advice, either to march 
through the west of Scotland and join the 
clans under General Gorllon, by crossing the 
Forth above Stirling, or to co-operate with the 
Earl of :Mar, by falling upon the Duke of 
Argyle's rear, while Mar himself should assail 
him in front. But the English officers would 
listen to none of these propositions, and again 
threatened to surround them with the horse 
and force them to march. The Highlanders, 
exasperated at this menaf'e, cocked their pistols, 
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anlI tolà. their imprudent colleagues that if they 
were to be maùe a sacrifice, they would prefer 
being destroyed in their own country. By the 
interposition of the Earl of ,Yintoun a recon- 
ciliation was effected, and the insurgents re- 
sumed their march to Hawick, on the under- 
standing that the Highlanders shouhl not be 
again requireù to mùrch into England. H 
The insurgents passed the night at Hawick, 
during which the courage of the Highlanders 
was put to the test, by the appearance of a 
party of horse, which was ohserved by their 
advanced posts patrolling in front. On thf' 
alarm being given, the Highlanders imme- 
diately flew to arms, and forming themselves 
in very good order by moonlight, waited with 
firmness the expected attack; but the affair 
turned out a false alarm, purposely got up, it 
is believed, by the English commanders, to 
try how the Highlanders would conduct them- 
selves, should an enemy appear. 4 Next 1ll0TI1- 
ing, being Sunday, the 30th of October, the 
rebels marched from Hawick to Langholm, 
about which time General Carpenter entered 
.Jedburgh. They arrived at Langholm in the 
evening, and with the view, it is supposed, of 
attacking Dumfries, they sent forward to Eccle- 
fec11an, during the night, a detachment of 400 
horse, under the Earl of Carnwath, for the 
purpose of blocking up Dumfries till the foot 
should come up. This detachment arrived at 
Ecclefechan before day-light, and, after a short 
halt, proceeded in the direction of Dumfries; 
but they had not advanced far, when they 
were met by an express from some.of their 
friends at Dumfries, informing them that great 
preparations had been made for the défence of 
the town. The Earl of Carnwath immediately 
forwarded the express to Langholm, and, in 
the meantime, halted his men on Blacket 
ridge, a moor in the neighbourhood of Eccle- 
fechan, till further orders. The express was 
met by the main body of the army about two 
miles west from Langholm, on its march to 
Dumfries. 
The intelligence thus conveyed, immediately 
created another schism in the army. The 
English, who had been prevailed upon, from 
the advantages held out to the Jacobite cause 
3 Patten, pp. 67, 68. Rae, pp. 271, 272. 
4 Patten, p. 69. 


by the capture of such an important post as 
Dumfries, to accede to the proposal for attack- 
ing it, now resumed their original intention of 
marching into England. The Highlanders, on 
the other hand, insisted upon marching in- 
stantly upon Dumfries, which they alleged 
might 'he easily taken, as there were no regular 
forces in it. It was in vain that the advocates 
of this plan urged upon the English the advan- 
tages to be derived from the possession of a 
place so convenient as DlID1fries was, for 
receiving succours from France and Ireland, 
and for keeping up a communication with Eng- 
land and their friends in the west of Scotland. 
It was to no purpose they were assured, that 
there were a great many arms and a good sup- 
ply of powder in the town, which they might 
secure, and that the Duke of Argyle, whom 
they appeared to dread, was in no condition to 
injure them, as he had scarcely 2,000 men 
under him, and was in daily expectation of 
being attacked by the Earl of Uar, whose 
forces were then thrice as numerous ;-thesf' 
and similar arguments werp. entirely thrown 
away upon men who had already detmmined 
at all hazards to adhere to their resolution of 
carrying the war into England. To induce 
the Scottish commanders to concur in their 
views, they pretended that they llad received 
letters from their friends in Lancashire invit- 
ing them thither, and assuring them that on 
their arrival a general insurrection wOlùd take 
place, and that they woulù be immerliately 
joined by 20,000 men, and would have money 
and provisions in abundance. The advantages 
of a speedy march into England being urged 
with extreme earnestness by the English offi- 
cers, all their Scottish associates, with the 
exception of the Earl of ,Vintoun, at last con- 
sented to try the chances of war on the soil of 
England. Even Old Borlum, (who, at the 
time the parties were discussing the point in 
dispute, was busily engaged at a distance from 
the place where the main hody had halted, 
restraining a party of the Highlanders fron:. 
deserting,) yielded to the entreaties of the Eng- 
lish officers, and exerted all his influence to 
induce his men to follow his example. By the 
aid of great promises and money, the greater 
part of the Highlanders was prevailed upon 
to follow the fortunes of their commander, 1mt 
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about 500 of them marched off in a body to 
the north. Before they reached Clydesdale, 
however, they were almost all made prisoners 
by the country people, and lodged in jail. 
The Earl of "Tintoul1, who waR quite opposed to 
the measure resolved upon, also went off with 
his adherents, but being overtaken by a messen- 
ger who was despatched after him to remon- 
strate with him for abandoning his friends, he 
consented to return, and immediately rejoined 
the army. 'Yhen overtaken, he drew up his 
horse, and, after a momentary pause, as if 
reflecting on the judgment which posterity 
would form of his conduct, observed with 
chivalrous feeling, that llÌstory should not have 
to relate of him that he deserted King James's 
interest or his country's good, but with a deep 
presentiment of the danger of the course his 
associates were about to pursue, he added, 
" You," addressing the messenger, "or any 
man shall have liberty to cut these (laying 
hold of his own ears as he spoke) out of my 
head, if we do not all repent it." 
The insurgents, after spiking two pieces of 
cannon which they had brought from Kelso, 
immediately proceeded on their march for Eng- 
land, and entered Longtown in Cumberland 
the same night, where they were joined by the 
detachment which had been sent to Eccle- 
fechan the previous night. On the following 
clay, November 1st, they marched to Eramp- 
ton, a small market town in Cumberland, 
where they proclaimed the Chevalier, and 
levied the excise duties on malt and ale. :Mr. 
Forster now opened a commission which he 
had lately received from the Earl GÍ l\far, 
appointing him general of the Jacobite forces 
in England. As the men were greatly fatigued 
by forced marches, having marched about 100 
miles in five successive days, they took up 
their quarters at Brampton for the night to 
refresh themselves. When General Carpenter 
heard that the insurgents had entered England, 
he left Jedburgh, and recrossing the hills into 
Northumberland, threw himself between them 
I '1nd Newcastle, the seizure of which, he 
crroneously supposed, was the object of their 
movement. 
Next day the insurgents marched towards 
Penrith, on approaching whir h they received 
intelligence that the posse comitatus of Cum- 
I. 


berland, amounting to nearly 14,000 men, 
headed by the sheriff of the county, and 
attended by Lord Lonsdale and the Bishop of 
Carlisle, had assembled near Penrith on the 
line of their march to oppose their ad vance. 
1\11'., now General Forster, sent forward a 
party to reconnoitre, but he experienced no 
trouble from this immense rustic force, which 
broke up and dispersed in the utmost confu- 
sion on hearing of the approach of the recon- 
noitring party. Patten, the historian of the 
rebellion, who had formerly been curate of 
Penrith, attempted, at the head of a party of 
horse, to intercept his superior, the Bishop 
of Carlisle, but his lordship escaped. The 
insurgents captured some horses and a large 
quantity of arms, and also took several pris- 
oners, who being soon released, expressed their 
gratitude by shouting, "God save King James 
and prosper his merciful army."5 To impress 
the inhabitants of Penrith with a favourable 
idea of their strength and discipline, the insur- 
gents halted upon a moor in the neighbour- 
hood, where they formed themselves in order 
of battle, and thereafter entered the town in 
regular marching order. The principal inhabi- 
tants, from an apprehension of being plun- 
dered, showed great attention to them, in 
return for which, and the comfortable enter- 
tainment which they received, they abstained 
from doing any act which could give offence. 
They however raised, according to custom, the 
excise and other public duties. 
N ext day the insurgents marched to Ap- 
pleby, where, as at Penrith, they proclaimed 
the Chevalier and seized the public revenue. 
After halting two days at this town, they re- 
sumed their march on the 5th of November, 
and arrived at Kendal, where they took up 
their quarters for the night. Next morning, 
being Sunday, they, after a short march, 
reached Kirkby-Lonsdale, where, after pro- 
claiming the Chevalier, they went to the 
church in the afternoon, where, in absence of 
the parson, who had absconded, Mr. Patten 
read prayers. This author relates a singular 
instance of Jacobite zeal on the part of a gen- 
tleman of the name of Guin, or Gwyn, who 
entered the churches which la)T in the route of 


:I Letter about the Occurrences on the way to, anrl at 
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the army, and scratching out the name of 
King George from the prayer books, substi- 
tuted that of the Chevalier in its stead, in a 
manner so closely resembling the print that 
the alteration could scarcely be perceived. 
The insurgents had now marched through 
two populous counties, but they had obtained 
the accession of only two gentlemen to their 
ranks. They would probably have received 
some additions in Cumberland and 'Vestmore- 
land, had not precautions l)een taken by the 
sheriffs of these counties beforehand to secure 
the principal Catholics and lodge them in the 
castle of Carlisle. Despairing of obtaining any 
considerable accession of force, 17 gentlemen 
of Teviotdale had left the army at Appleby, 
and the Highlanders, who had borne the 
fatigues of the march with great fortitude, now 
began to manifest signs of impatience at the 
disappointment they felt in not being joined 
by large bodies of men as they were led to 
expect. Their prospects, however, began to 
brighten by the arrival of some Lancashire 
Catholic gentlemen and their servants at Kirk- 
by-Lonsdale, and by the receipt of intelligence 
the following day, when on their march to 
Lancaster, that the Jacobites of Lancashire 
were ready to join them, and that the Chevalier 
had been proclaimed at Manchester. 6 
The insurgents entered Lancaster without 
opposition, and instantly marching to the 
market-place, proclaimed the Chevalier by 
sound of trumpet, the whole body being drawn 
up round the cross. After remaining two days 
at Lancaster, where the Highlanders regaled 
thcmselves with claret and brandy found in 
the custom-house, they took the road to Pres- 
ton on 'Vednesday the 9th of November, with 
the intention of possessing themselves of 'Yar- 
rington bridge and securing Manchester, as 
preliminary to a descent upon Liverpool. The 
horse reached Preston at night, two troops of 
Stanhope's dragoons and part of a militia regi- 
Illent under Sir Henry Houghton, which were 
quartered in the town, retiring to 'Yigan on 
their approach; but owing to the badness of 
the road from a heavy mill which had fallen 
during the day, the foot did not arrive till the 
following day, when the Chevalier was pro- 


claimed at the cross with the usual formalities. 
On thc march from Lancaster to Preston, and 
after their arrival there, the insurgents werc 
joined by different parties of gentlemen, chiefly 
Catholics, with their tenants and servants, to 
the number of about 1,500 in all, by which 
additions Forster's army was increased to nearly 
4,000 men. 
Forster, who had kept a strict watch upon 
Carpenter, and of whose movements he received 
regular accounts daily, was, however, utterly 
ignorant of the proceedings of a more formi- 
dable antagonist, who, he was made to under- 
stand by his Lancashire friends, was at too 
great a distance to prove dangerous. This was 
General 'Vills, who had the command in 
Cheshire, and who was now busily employed 
in concentrating his forces for the purpose of 
attacking the rebels. Unfortunately for them, 
the government had been induced, by the 
tumults and violences of the high-church party 
in the west of England during the preceding 
;year, to quarter bodies of troops in the dis- 
affected districts, which being disposed at 
Shrewsbury, Chester, Birmingham, Stafford, 
'V olverhampton, l\Ianchester, and other adja- 
cent places, could be easily assembled together 
on a short notice. On information being com- 
municated to the government of the invasion 
of England, General 'Vills had been directed 
to collect all the forces he could, and to march 
upon'Varrington bridge and Preston, to pre- 
vent the advance of the insurgents upon }'fan- 
chester. 
General 'Yills had, accordingly, made great 
exertions to fulfil, without delay, the instruc- 
tions he had received, and hearing that General 
Carpenter was at Durham, had sent an express 
to him to march westward; but he was unable 
to save Preston. 'Vhen the insurgents entered 
tlús town, 'Yills was at Manchester, waiting 
for the arrival of two regimcnts of foot and a 
reginlCnt of dragoons, which were wit11Ïn a few 
days' march of him; but alarmed lest by delay- 
ing his march the rebels might make them. 
selves mastcrs of Warrington bridge and 
fan- 
chester, by the possession of which they would 
increasc their force and secure many otlwr 
advantagf's, he resolved instantly to march 
upon Preston .with such troops as he had. He 
I left 1\1 an ('hester, accordingly, on Friday the 
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11 th of :x ovember, for 'Yigan, with four regi- 
ments of dragoons, one of horse, and Preston's 
regiment of foot, formerly known as the Camer- 
onian regiment. He arrived at 'Vigan in the 
evening, where he met Stanhope's dragoons 
and Houghton's militia, who had retired from 
Preston on the evening of the 9th. In the 
meantime, the inhabitants of Liverpool antici- 
pating a visit from the insurgents, were actively 
employed in preparations for its df'fence. 
'Vithin three days they threw up a breastwork 
round that part of the town approachable from 
the land side, on which they mounted 70 pieces 
of cannon, and, to prevent the ships in the 
harbour from falling into the hands of the 
enemy, they anchored them in the offing. 
It was the intention of Forster to have left 
Preston on the morning of Saturday the 12th; 
but the unexpected arrival of 'Vilis at 'Yigan, 
of which he received intelligence on the pre- 
ceding night, made him alter his design. For- 
ster had been so elated by the addition which 
his forces had received at Preston, that he 
affected to believe that 'Vilis would never 
venture to face him; but old Mackintosh ad- 
vised him not to be too confident, as they 
might soon find it necessary to defend them- 
selves. Observing from a window where they 
stood, a party of the new recruits passing by, 
the veteran warrior thus contemptuously ad- 
dressed the inexperienced general, "Look ye 
there, Forster, are yon fellows the men ye 
intend to fight 'Vills with. Good faith, Sir, 
an' ye had ten thousand of them, I'd fight them 
all with a thousand of his dragoons." In fact, 
a more uncouth and unsoldier-like body had 
never before appeared in the field, than these 
Lancashire rustics; some with rusty swords 
without muskets, others with muskets without 
swords, some with fowling-pieces, others with 
pitchforks, while others were wholly unpro- 
vided with weapons of any sort. 7 Forster 
now altered his tone; and if the report of a 
writer, who says he was an eye-witness, be 
true, the news of "
ills's advance quite un- 
nerved him. Undetermined how to act, he 
sent the letter conveying the intelligence to 
Lord Kenmure, anù retired to rest. His lnrd- 
ahip, with a few of his officers, repaired to 
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Forster's lodgings to consult him, and, 
o their 
surprise, found him in bed, though the night 
was not far advanced. The council, after some 
deliberation, resolved to send out a party of 
horse towards 'Vigan, to watch the motions of 
the enemy, to secure the pass into the town by 
Ribble bridge, and to prepare the army for 
battle.8 
About day-break of the 12th, General "Tills 
commenced his march from 'Vigan, and as 
soon as it was known that he was advancing 
upon Preston, a selcct body of 100 well-armed 
Highlanders, under the command of Farquhar- 
son of Invercauld, was posted at Ribble bridge, 
and Forster himself at the head of a party of 
horse, crossed the bridge, and advanced to re- 
connoitre. 
The approach to Ribble bridge, which is 
about half a mile from Preston, is by a deep 
path between two high banks, and so narrow 
in some places that scarcely two men can ride 
abreast. Here it was that Cromwell, in an 
action with the royalists, was nearly killed by 
a large fragment of a rock thrown from above, 
and only escaped by forcing his horse into a 
quicksand. The possession, therefore, of this 
pass, was of the utmost importance to thc 
insurgents, as 'Vills was not in a condition to 
have forced it, being wholly unprovided with 
cannon. Nor could he have been more suc- 
cessful in any attempt to pass the river, which 
was fordable only at a considerable distance 
above and below the bridge, and might have 
been renùered impassable in different ways. 
But the Jacobite general was grossly ignorant 
of every thing appertaining to the art of war, 
and in an evil hour ordered the party at the 
bridge to abandon it, and retire into the town. 
General Wills arrived opposite Ribble bridge 
about one o'clock in the afternoon, and was 
surprised to find it undefended. Suspecting 
an ambuscade, he advanced through the way 
leading to the bridge with great caution, and 
having cleared the bridge, marched towarùs 
the town. He, at first, supposed that the in- 
surgents had abandoned the town with the 
intention of returning to Scotland; but he soon 
ascertained that they still maintained their 
ground, and were resolved to meet him. Halt- 
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ing, therefore, his men upon a small rising 
ground near the town, he rode forward with a 
strong party of horse to take a survey of the 
position of the insurgents. 
During the morning they ]lad been busily 
employed in raising barricades in the principal 
streets, and making other preparations for a 
vigorous ùefence. The Earl of Derwentwater 
ùisplayed extraordinary activity and zeal on 
this occasion. He distributed money among 
the troops, exhorted them to stand firm to 
their posts, and set them an example by throw- 
ing off his coat, and assisting them in raising 
intrenchments. There were four main barriers 
erected across the leading streets near the centre 
of the town, at each of which, with one excep- 
tion, were planted two pieces of cannon, which 
had been carried by the insurgents from Lan- 
caster, and beyond these barriers, towards the 
pxtremities of the town, others were raised of 
an inferior description. Behind the barricades 
bodies of men were posted, as well as in the 
houses outside the barricades, particularly in 
those which commanded the entrances into the 
principal streets. Certainly after the abandon- 
ment of Ribble bridge, a more judicious plan 
of defence could not have been devised by the 
ablest tactician for meeting the coming exi- 
gency; but unfortunately for the insurgents, 
the future conduct of their leaders did not cor- 
respond with these skilful dispositions. 
One of the main barriers was a little below 
the church, and was commanded by Brigadier 
:Mackintosh, the task of supporting whom was 
devolved upon the gentlemen volunteers, who 
were drawn up in the churchyard under the 
command of Viscount KenlUure and the Earls 
of Derwentwater, Nithsdale, and '\Vintoun. 
A Lody of Highlanders, under Lord Charles 
:Murray, third son of the Duke of Athole, was 
posted at another barrier at the end of a lane 
leading to the fields. Coloncl :Mackintosh, at 
the head of the :Mackintoshes, was posted at a 
third barricade called the 'Yindmill barrier, 
from its adjoining such a structure on the road 
to Lancaster. At tlw remaining barrier, which 
was in the street leading to the Liverpool roaù, 
were placed some of the gentlemen volllnteprs, 
and a part of the Earl of Strathmore's regi- 
ment undor the commallfl of :Major ::\filler and 
Mr. Douglas. 


'Vhen the governmcnt general had made 
himself acquainted with the plan of defcnce 
adopted by the insurgents, he returned to his 
main body, and made preparations for an im- 
mediate attack. As he had not sufficient forces 
to make a simultaneous assault upon aU the 
barriers, he resolved to confine himself at first 
to two only, those commanded by Old Borlum 
and Colonel :Mackintosh, in the streets leading 
to 'Vigan and Lancaster respecti vely, at both 
ends of the town. For this purpose he dividell 
his troops into three bodies ;-the first con- 
sisted of Preston's regiment of foot, and 250 
dismounted dragoons taken in equal propor- 
tions from the five dragoon regiments. This 
division was commanded by Brigadier Honey- 
wood, and was supported by his own regiment 
of dragoons. The second body consisted of 
the regiments of Wynn and Dormer, and a 
squadron of Stanhope's regiment, all of 1vhich 
were dismounted ;-the last division, consist- 
ing of Pitt's horse and the remainder of Stan- 
hope's regiment, was kept as a reserve for 
supporting the other divisions as occasion 
should require, and to prevent the insurgents 
from escaping over the Ribble. 
The action was begun by the division of 
Honeywood, which, after driving a party of 
the insurgents from a small barricade at the 
pxtremity of one of the leading streets, entered 
the town, and attacked the barrier near the 
church, defended by Brigadier :Mackintosh; 
but Honeywood's men were unable to make 
any impression, and after sustaining a galling 
and destructive fire from the barrier and from 
the houses on both sides of the street, they 
were forced to retreat from the street with con- 
siderable loss. Some of the officers of Preston's 
regiment being informed whilst engaged in the 
street, that the street leading to'Vigan was 
not barricaded, and that the houses on that 
side were not possessed by the insurgents, 
Lord Forrester, the lieutenant-colonel, resolved, 
after Honeywood's division had failed to estab- 
lish itself in the neigh bourhood of the chure h, 
to attempt an entrance in that direction. He 
accordingly drew off his men by a narrow back 
passage or lane which led into the street in t110 
direction of 'Vigan, and ordering them to halt 
till he should personally survey the position of 
the insurgents, this intrepid officer deliberately 
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rode into the street with his drawn sword in his 
hand. and amidst a shower of bullets, coolly 
examined the barrier, and returned to his 
troops. He then sallied into the stref't at the 
head of his men, and whilst with one party 
he attacked the barrier, another under his 
direction crossed the street, and took possession 
of a very high house belonging to Sir Henry 
Houghton, which overlooked the whole town. 
In this enterprise many of the assailants fell 
l)y the fire of the insurgents who were posted 
in the adjoining houses. At the same time, 
Forrester's men possessed themselves of ano- 
ther house opposite, which was unoccupie(l by 
the insurgents. The possession of these houses 
was of immense advantage to the government 
troops, as it was from the firing kept up from 
them that the insurgents chiefly suffered. A 
party of 50 Highlanders, under Captain Innes, 
had been posted in Houghton's house, and 
another body in the opposite one; but Briga- 
dier Mackintosh had unfortunately withdrawn 
noth parties, contrary to their own wishes, to 
Iflss important stations. 
Forrester's men maintained the struggle with 
great bravery, but were unsuccessftù in every 
attempt to force the barrier. As the insur- 
gents, from their position in the houses and 
behind the barricade, were enabled to take 
deliberate aim, many of their shots took deadly 
effect, and the gallant Lord Forrester received 
several wounds; but although Preston's foot 
kept up a smart fire, they did little execution 
among the insurgents, who were protected by 
the narricade and the houses. Captain Peter 
}'arquharson was the only Jacobite officer who 
fell in this attack. He received a shot in the 
leg, and being taken to the 'Yhite Dull inn, 
where the wounded were carrie(l, he called for 
a glass of brandy, and thus addressed his com- 
rádes :-" Come lads, here is our master's health; 
though I can do no more, I wish you good 
success." Amputation being deemed neces- 
sary, this brave man expired, almost immedi- 
ately, from the unskilfulness of the operator. 
'Yhilst this struggle was going on near the 
church, a contest equally warm was raging in 
another quarter of the town between Dormf'r's 
division and the party under Lord Charles 
Murray. In approaching the barrier com- 
manded by this young nobleman, Dormer's 


men were exposed to a well-directed and mur- 
derous fire from the houses, yet, though newly- 
raised troops, they stood firm, and reached the 
barricade, from which, however, they were 
vigorously repulsed. Lord Charles Murray 
conducted himself with great bravery in repel- 
ling this attack, and anticipating a second 
attempt upon the barrier, he obtained a rein- 
forcement of 50 gentlemon volunteers from 
the churchyard. Dormer's troops returned to 
the assault, but although they displayed great 
courage and resolution, they were again beaten 
back with loss. An att:'tck made on the Wind- 
mill barricade, which was defended by Colonel 
Mackintosh, was equally unsuccessful. 
Thus rf'pulsed in all their attacks, and as in 
their approaches to the barriers the government 
troops had bf'en incessantly exposed to a regn- 
lar and well-directed fire from the houseR, 
General 'Yills issued orders to set the houses 
at both ends of the town on fire, for the pur- 
pose of dislodging the insurgents from such 
annoying positions, and cooping them up in 
the centre of the t1wn. Many houses an!1 
barns were in consequence consumed, including 
almost the entire range of houses as far a
 
Lord Charles :Murray's barrier. As the assail- 
ants advanced under cover of the smoke of the 
conflagration, many of the insurgents, in at- 
tempting to escape from the flames, Wf're cut 
down on the spot. Tho rebels in their turn 
attempted to dislodge the government troops 
from the houses of which they had o'htaine.1 
possession, by setting them on fire. Fortu- 
nately thero was no wind at the time, ot1lCrwise 
the whole town would. have been reduce!1 to 
ashes. 
Night came on, yet an irregular platooning 
was, notwithstanding, kept up till next day 
by both parties. To distinguish the houses 
possessed by the government forces, General 
'Vills ordered them to 'he illuminated, a cir- 
cumstance which gave the besieged a decided 
advantage, as the light from the windo'ws 
enabled them to direct their fire with better 
effect. \Vills soon perceived the error he hal1 
committed, and sent persons round to ord('r 
the lights to be extinguished, which order 
being promulgated aloud in the streets, was so 
strangely misunòerstood 1\y those within, that, 
to the amusement of both parties, they set up 
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additional lights. During the night a consider- 
able number of the insurgents left the town. 
Before day-break, General Wills visited the 
different posts, and gave directions for opening 
a communication between both divisions of the 
army to support each other, sholùd necessity 
require. During the morning, which was that 
of Sunday the 13th of November, he was 
occupied in making arrangements for renewing 
the attack. :I\feantime General Carpenter ar- 
rived about ten o'clock with Churchill's and 
Molesworth's dragoons, accompanied 1y the 
Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lumley, and others. 
This event was as exhilarating to the royalists 
as it was disheartening to the besieged, who, 
notwithstanding the defection of their more 
timorous associates during the preceding night, 
were, before the accession of Carpenter, fully a 
match for their assailants. 'Vills, after ex- 
plaining to Carpenter the state of matters, and 
the dispositions he had made, offered to resign 
the command to him, as his superior officer; 
hut being satisfied with 'Vilis's conduct, Car- 
penter declined to accept it, remarking, that as 
he had begun the affair so well, he ought to 
have the glory of finishing it. On examining 
matters himself, however, Carpenter found that 
the town was not sufficiently invested, parti- 
cularly at the end of Fishergate street, which 
led to a meadow by which the insurgents could 
easily have escaperl. He therefore posted 
Pitt's horse along the meadow, and lest the 
whole body of the besieged should attempt to 
force a retreat that way, he caused a communi- 
cation to be opened through the enclosures on 
that side, that the other divisions of the army 
might the more readily hasten thither to inter- 
cept them. 
Thus invested on aU sides, and pent up 
within a narrow compass by the gradual en- 
croachments of the l'oyalists, the Jacobite gen- 
eral grew alarmetl, and began to think of a 
surrender. The Highlanders were flùlyaware 
of their critical situation, but the idea of sur- 
l'endering had never once entered their minds, 
and they had been restrained only by the most 
urgent entreaties from sallying out upon the 
royalists, and cutting their way through their 
ranks, or dying, as they remarked, like men of 
honour, with their swords in their hands. 
Neither Forster nor any other officer durst, 


therefore, venture to make such a proposal to 
them, and Patten asserts, that had they known 
that Colonel Oxburgh had been sent on tho 
mission he undertook, he would have never 
seen Tyburn, but would have been shot by 
common consent before he had passed the 
barrier. This gentleman, who had great influ- 
ence over Forster (and who, in the opinion of 
the last-named author, was better calculatelI, 
from the strictness with which he performed 
his religious duties, to be a priest than a field 
officer), in conjunction with Lord'Vidllrington 
and others, prevailed upon him to make all 
offer of capitulation, thinking that they would 
obtain favourable terms from the government 
general. This resolution was adopted without 
the knowledge of the rest of the officers, and 
Oxburgh, who had volunteered to negotiate, 
went off about two o'clock in the afternoon to 
'Vills's head-quarters. To prevent suspicion 
of his real errand, the soldiers were informed 
that General "rills had sent to offer them 
honourable terms, if they would lay down 
their arms. 
The reception of Oxburgh by General 'VilIs 
was very different from what he and his friends 
had anticipated. 'VilIs, in fact, absolutely re- 
fused to hear of any terms, and upon Oxburgh 
making an offer that the insurgents should lay 
down their arms, provided he would recom- 
menò them to the mercy of the king, he in- 
formed him that he would not treat with 
rebí'ls, who had killed several of his :i\Iajesty's 
subjects, and who consequently must expect to 
undergo the same fate. The colonel, there- 
upon, with great earnestness, begged the gen- 
eral, as an officer and a man of honour, to 
show mercy to people who were willing to 
submit. The royalist commander, somewhat 
softened, replied, that all he would promise 
was, that if the insurgents would lay down 
their arms and surrender themselves prisoners 
at discretion, he wmùd prevent the soldiers 
from cutting them to pieces till further orders; 
and that he would allow them an hour for the 
consideration of his offer. The result of this 
interview was immediately reported by Ox- 
burgh to his friends, but nothing had transpired 
to throw any light upon their deliberations. 
Before the hour harl elapsed, 1\fr. Dalzell, 
brother of the Earl of Carnwath, appeared at 
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'Vills's head-quarters, and requested to know 
what terms he would grant separately to the 
Scots; 'VilIs answered that he would not treat 
with rebels, nor grant any other terms than 
those already offered. 
To bring matters to an immediate issue, 
General Wills sent Colonel Cotton into the 
town about three o'clock in the afternoon, to 
require an immediate answer to 'Vills's pro- 
posal. He was told, however, that differences 
existed between the English and Scottish offi- 
cers upon the subject, but they requested that 
the general would allow them till seven o'clock 
next morning to settle their differences, and to 
consult upon the best method of delivering 
themselves up. This proposal being reported 
to Wills, he agreed to grant the Jacobite com- 
manders the time required, provided they 
would bind themselves to throw up no new 
entrenchments in the streets, nor allow any of 
their men to escape; for the perlormëlnce of 
which stipulations he required the delivery of 
approved hostages. -Cotton having returned 
to the town, the Earl of Derwentwater and 
Brigadier Mackintosh were pitched upon as 
hostages for the observance of these stipula- 
tions, and sent to the royalist head-quarters. 
As soon as the Highlanders perceived that a 
capihùation was resolved upon, their fury knew 
no bounds. They declared that sooner than 
surrender, they would die fighting, and that 
when they could no longer defend their posts, 
they would attempt to cut their way through 
their assailants, and make a retreat. During 
the night they paraded the streets, threatening 
destruction to every person who should even 
allude to a surrender. During these disturb- 
ances, several persons were killed, and many 
wounded, and l\Ir. Forster, who was openly 
denounced as the originator of the capitula- 
tion, would certainly have been cut to pieces 
by the infuriated soldiers, had he appeared in 
the streets. He made a narrow escape even in 
his own chamber, a gentleman of the name of 
Murray having fired a pistol at him, the ball 
from which would have taken effect had not 
Mr. Patten, the Jacobite chaplain, struck up 
the pistol with his hand, and thus diverted the I 
course of the bullet. 
At seven o'clock next morning, Forster noti-I 
fipd to General 'VilIs that the insurgents were I 


willing to surrender at discretion as he had 
required. Old Borlum being present when 
this message was delivered, observed that he 
would not be answerable for t.he Scots surren- 
dering without terms, as they were people of 
desperate fortunes; and that he who had been 
a soldier himself, knew what it was to be a 
prisoner at discretion. "Go back to your 
people again," answered 'Yills, "and I will 
attack the town, and the consequence will be 
I will not spare one man of you." After this 
challenge, Mackintosh could not with a good 
grace remain, and returned to his friends; but 
he came back immediately, and informed 'VilIs 
that Lord Kenmure and the rest of the Scots 
noblomen would surrender on the same condi- 
tions as the English. 
Colonel Cotton was thereupon despatched 
with a detachment of 200 men to take posses- 
sion of the town, and the rest of the govern- 
ment forces thereafter entered it in two grand 
divisions, amid the sound of trumpets and 
beating of drums, and met in the market-place, 
where the Highlanders were drawn up under 
arms ready to surrender. The number of 
prisoners taken on this occasion was 1,468, of 
whom about 463 were English, including 73 
noblemen and gentlemen; of the Scots 143 
were noblemen and gentlemen. The noble- 
men and gentlemen were placed under guards 
in the inns of the town, and the privates were 
confined in the church. On the part of the 
insurgents there were only 17 killed and 23 
wounded in the different attacks, but the loss 
on the part of the royalists was very consider- 
able, amounting, it is believed, to five times 
the number of the former. From the small 
number of prisoners taken, it would appear 
that few of the country people who had joined 
the insurgents when they entered Lancashire, 
had remained in Preston. They probably left 
the town dming the nights of Saturday and 
Sunday. 9 


9 Patten, p. 97, et seq. Annals of 2.d year of 
George /., p. 125, et seq. Faithfnl Reguter of the 
late Rebellion, pp. 162, 163, 164. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


A. D. 1715-1ïl6. 


BRIrISH SOVEREION:-George 1.,1714-1727. 


fie-capture of Inverness by the Royalists-Prepara- 
tions for opening the campaign-:\Iar's departure 
from Perth-Junction of the western clans-Ad- 
vance of Argyle towards Dunblane-Preparations 
for battle-Battle of Sheriffmuir-Mar returns to 
Perth and Argyle to Stirling-Arrival of the Cheva- 
lier-Goes to Perth-Preparations of Argyle- 
Jacobites retreat from Perth-Departure of the 
Chevalier for France-Dispersion of the insnrgents. 


Having, for the sake of continuity, brought 
the narrative of the English branch of the in- 
surrection to a close, in the preceding chapter, 
we now proceed to detail the operations of the 
royalist and Jacobite armies under Argyle and 
:Mar respectively, and the other transactions in 
the north which preceded its total Ruppression. 


Defore, however, entering upon an account 
of the doings of the main body of the rebel:i 
in Scotland, we must notice briefly the re-cap- 
ture by the royalists of Inverness. partly 
through the instrumentality of our old friend 
Simon _Fraser, afterwards Lord Lovat. Finding 
it impossible to gain the confidence of the 
court of St. Germains, Simon, on the breaking 
out of the rebellion, resolved to seek the favour 
of King George b)T using his power as head of 
his clan on behalf of the royalists. The clan 
had sent over some of their number to France 
to bring Simon home, in order that he lllight 
tell them what side he desired them to espouse; 
these had got the length of Dumfries on the day 
in which that town was thrown into a state of 
consternation by the Lord Justice-Clerk's letter, 
announcing its proposed capture by the rebels. 
Simon was received there with much suspi- 
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Inverness at the end of the 17th century.-From Slezcr s Theatrum Scotta. 


cion, and he and his followers placed under 
guard, notwithstanding the pass he had man- 
aged to obtain from Lord Townshend. This 
he ohtained on volunteering to accompany the 
Earl of Sutherland to the north, and induce 
the clan Fraser to abandon the Jacobites and 
join the royalists. Although the estates and 
honours were in possession of the daughter of I 
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the late Lord Lovat, and although her husband, 
Mackenzie of Fraserdale, had joinc(l the rebels 
with a number of the clan, still, according to 
Highlan{l custom, Simon was the real head of 
the clan, and as such his influence was para- 
mount. 1 


1 Burton's Scotland (1689-1ï48), vol. ii. p. 151. 
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On arrlvmg in the north "he found three 
hundred men, who had refused to follow the 
Jacobite hanner of his rival, ready at his call. 
l)lacing himself at their head, like a sovereign 
with an army, he sent notice to the disaffected 
clansmen who had followed the legal owner of 
the estates, to return immediately to their duty 
to their true chief, threatening them with ejec- 
tion from their holdings, and military execu- 
tion against their families and possessions, if 
they failed. As men exorcised by a command 
which it would be wicked and futile to resist, 
the Frasers left 1\Iar's camp, just before the 
momentous battle of Sheriffmuir, and joined 
their brethren. Lovat found Duncan Forbes, 
afterwards the great and good Lord-President, 
,Iefending the old fortalice of Ctùloden, while 
his father-in-law, Hugh Rose, held his neigh- 
bouring tower of Kilravock against repeated 
attacks, and with a well-ordered force of 200 
men, made his mansion do the proper service 
of a fort in protecting the surrounding country. 
Their efforts were importart from their posi- 
tion. Northward of Loch Ness, and the chain 
of minor lakes, the power of the Earl of 
Sutherland, on the government side, balanced 
that of Seaforth, Glengarry, and the other 
Jacobite leaders; and in their absence at 1\13r's 
camp, was superior. Thus the fortified houses 
near Inverness, had all the importance of bor- 
der fortresses; and the reduction of Inverness, 
for the Hanover interest, would reliöve their 
owners of their perilous position, by giving 
their friends the command of the pass between 
the North Highlands and the rest of Scotland. 
The small body under Rose amI Forbes, with 
Lovat's, and a party of the Grants, amounted 
in all to about 1,300 men-a considerable 
force in that war of small armies. They laid 
plans for systematically investing Inverness; 
but before it was necessary to operate on them, 
the garrison silently evacuated the place, drop- 
ping down the river in boats on the night of 
the 13th of November, and sailing for the 
northern coast of the :Moray Firth. This affair 
seems to have cost no other casualty than the 
death of a brother of Rose of Kilravock, in a 
premature and rash attack. Thus tIle govern- 
ment had the command of the eastern pass 
between the North Highlands and the low 
country, leaving passable only such routes, 
1. 


beyond the western extremity of Loch Ness, 
as were not liable to l)e interrupted l>y the 
garrison at For william."2 
'Vhen the Jacobite general took the field hE 
was so unprovided with money, that aftel 
Colonel Hay entered Perth he cOlùd spare him 
only fifty guineas for the use of his detach- 
ment, and so exhausted had his little treasury 
become shortly after he took up his quarters 
there, that he was reduced to the necessity of 
laying the surrounding country, and the shires 
of ]1-'ife, Kinross, and Clackmannan under con- 
tribution. By an order dated from the camp 
at Perth on the 4th October, he required every 
man of substance attendiug the standard of 
the Chevalier, to raise amongst his tenants 
and possessors, the sum of twenty shillings on 
every hundred pounds Scots of valued rent, 
and such landed proprietors as did not imme- 
diately or before the 12th of October, atten(l his 
standard, were mulcted in double that amount. 
This order appears to have had little effect, as 
it was renewed on the 21st of October, when 
it was rigorously enforced, and the penalty of 
military execution threatened against those 
who should refuse to implement it. 
To compel compliance, parties of horse and 
foot were de1'patched through the adjoining 
country. One of these, consisting of 200 foot 
and 100 horse, being sent towards the to'wn of 
Dunfermline, information of their march was 
brought to the Duke' of Argyle on Sunday, 
the 23d of October. His grace immediately 
despatched Colonel Cathcart with a detachment 
of dragoons to intercept them, who, receiving 
intelligence that the insurgents had passed 
Castle Campbell, and had taken up their 
quarters for the night in a village on the roall 
to Dunfermline, continued his march during 
the whole night, and coming upon the vill3ge 
unperceived at five o'clock in the morning, 
surprised the party, some of whom were killed 
and others taken while in bed. Among them 
were eleven gentlemen, including Gûrdon tÆ 
Craig, Gorùon younger of Aberlour, and Mr. 
:Murray brother to the lairù of .A.bercairney.3 
After this affair, and for want of more stir- 
ring excitements, a sort of paper war '\""as 
carried on between the two genenùs, which, if 


! Burton's Scotland, vol. ii. rr. ] 88, 189. 
3 Hae, V. 294, Life of Argyle, p. H:7. 
3 !tf 
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attended with little practical effect on either 
side, served at least to keep up in a more 
marked manner the distinction between the 
adherents of the government and the partizans 
of the Jacobite interest. '\Vhen informed of 
the Earl of Mar's order for an assessment, the 
Duke of Argyle issued a countcr one, on the 
25th of October, prohibiting and discharging 
all persons from giving or furnishing the in- 
surgents with money or provisions, under the 
pains of high treason, and for greater publicity 
he directed the same to be intimated at each 
parish church door after divine service, and 
before the dismissal of the congrcgation, This 
mandate was followed two days thereafter by 
anothcr from the duke, req uiring all well- 
affected noblemen, gentlemen, justices of the 
peace, magistrates, and ministers, "to persuade 
and encourage all able-bodied and well-affected 
men," in their respective parishes, in town and 
country, to enlist in the regular army, and 
promising a bounty of forty shillings sterling, 
and a discharge from the service, if required, 
at the end of three months after the suppression 
of the insurrection. This order was answered 
by a proclamation from the Earl of :Mar, dated 
November 1st, prohibiting and dicharging all 
persons whatever, under the highest penalties, 
from giving obedience to it; and whereas he 
had promised his protection, as he observes, to 
aU ministers who behaved themselves dutifully, 
and did not acknowledge "the Elector of Bruns- 
wick as king, by praying for him as such in 
their churches and congregations j" yet as 
several of them continued the practice, and 
might thus" involve and mislead innocent and 
ignorant people into traitorous and seditious 
practices," he expressly prohibited" all minis- 
ters, as well in churches as in meeting-houses, 
to acknowledge the Elector of Brunswick as 
king, and that upon their highest peril." And 
he ordered all officers, civil and military, to shut 
up the church doors of such ministers as should 
act in contempt of the order, to apprehend their 
persons and bring them prisoners to his camp. 
:Many ministers, to avoid compliance with this 
order, absented thcmsel yes from their charges, 
but others who ventured openly to brave it, 
were apprehendcd and treated with seyerity. 
Mar, however, found a more pliant body in 
the non-jurant episcopal clergy, some of whom 


attached themselves to his camp, and harangued 
his troops from time to time on the duties 
they owed to thcir lawful sovereign, "King 
James VIII." 
Although the earl seems to have calculate<l 
greatly upon the assistance of France, yet his 
stay at Perth appears to have been prolonged 
-rather by the tardiness of the Earl of Seaforth, 
in reaching the insurgent camp, than by any 
intention of 'waiting for supplies from Francc, 
or the expected invasion of England by tho 
Duke of Ormond; for no sooner did Seaforth 
arrive with the northern clans, about the 
beginning of November, than Mar began to 
concert measures with his officers for opening 
the campaign. The march of the Earl of Sea- 
forth had been retarded by the Earl of Suther- 
land, at the head of a considerable number of 
his own men, and of the l\Iackays, Rosses, 
l\funroes, and others; but having compelletl 
them to disperse, he proceeded on his march 
with about 3,000 foot and 800 horse, leaving 
a sufficient force behind to protect his own 
country, and keep the royalist clans in check. 
Hitherto the Jacobite commander, from the 
procrastinating system he had pursued, and 
from jealousies which had arisen in his camp 
among his officers, had experienced consider- 
able difficulty in keeping his forces together. 
Of all men, the Highlanders were the most 
unlikely to relish the inactive duties of a 
camp, and as the duraticn of their services lay 
entirely with themselves, it was evident that 
the longer :Mar delayed bringing them into 
action, the risk of their abandoning him was 
proportionably increased. It was not there- 
fore without reason that one of the leaders 
remarked that he was afraid the Highlanders 
wOlùd desert their colours in three cases:-l. 
If they were long without being brought to 
action, they would tire and go home; 2. If 
they fought and were victorious, they would 
plunder and go home; 3. If they fought and 
were beaten, they would run away and go home. 
To countcract the injurious effect which a 
state of inaction might produce upon the minds 
of his men, Mar buoyed up their hopes by 
issuing from time to time, by means of a print- 
ing prcss brought from Aberdeen, and super- 
intendcd by Frcebairn of Edinburgh, a variety 
of fabricated accounts, highly favoura'Lle to 
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their cause, respecting the progress of the re- 
bellion in the south, and the great exertions 
making by the Chevalier's friends in France, 
all which accounts were swallowed with the 
utmost credulity by his unsuspecting adherents. 
About the time the Earl of Seaforth arrived 
at Perth, General Gordon had advanced as far 
as Castle Drummond with the western clans 
on his way to Perth; and as Mar had now 
resolved to attempt the passage of the Forth, 
he despatched an express to Gordon, to join 
him on his march. At a council of war, which 
was held on the 9th of November, the Jacobite 
chiefs came to the determination of leaving 
IJerth the following day for Dunblane. On 
obtaining possession of this town, l\Iar's design 
was to detach three different bodies, of 1,000 
men each, to Stirling bridge, and the two 
adjacent fords above, for the purpose of amus- 
ing Argyle, while he himself with the main 
body of his army, consisting of nearly 8,000 
men, should attempt to cross the river at a 
ford a little way above those selccted for the 
intended ruse. In the event of success, the 
three detached bodies were to be directed to 
form a junction and follow the main body 
without delay, but in case the Duke of Argyle 
abandoned Stirling to oppose the passage of 
the main body, they were to enter the town 
and fall upon his rear. 
Accordingly, on the moi'niug of Thursday, 
the 10th of November, Mar departed from 
Perth, leaving a garrison behind under Colonel 
TIalfour, besides a scattered force of about 3,000 
men quartered in different parts of Fife. The 
earl not calculating upon a return to Perth, 
took all his baggage along with him, and pro- 
visions sufficient to support his army for twelve 
days. The insurgents took up their quarters 
for the night at Auchterarder, and on the 
following day were joined by the western clans 
under General Gordon. The army rested the 
whole of the 11 tho On the morning of the 
12th, :Mar ordered General Gordon to march 
fvrward with 3,000 men of the clans, and eight 
squadrons of horse under Brigadier Ogilvie and 
the :Master of Sinclair, and take possession of 
Dunblane. Mter ordering the rest of the 
army to parade on the moor of Tullibardine, he 
departed for Drummond castle to hold an inter- 
view with the Earl of Breadalbane, having 


previously directed General Hamilton to follow 
Gordon with the main body. 
As early as the morning of Thursday the 
10th 4 of November, the Duke of Argyle had 
received intelligence from some of his spies at 
Perth, of :Mar's intended march, and of his 
plan for effecting the passage of the Forth. 
Fortunately for Argyle, his little army had 
been lately almost doubled by reinforcements 
from Ireland, and it now amounted to 2,300 
foot, and 1,200 cavalry, all in the best order 
and condition; but though formidable from its 
composition when united, it was too weak to 
divide into detachments for resisting at differ- 
ent points the passage of an army thrice as 
numerous, in an attempt to cross the Forth. 
As Argyle, therefore, saw he could no longer 
retain his position on the banks of the river, 
which, from its now beginning to freeze, would 
soon be rendered more passable than before, he 
determined to cross and offer the insurgents 
battle before they should reach its northern 
bank Though he exposed himself by this 
bold step to the disadvantage of fighting with 
a river in his rear, he considered that the risk 
would be sufficiently counterbalanced by the 
advantage which his cavalry would have by 
engaging the enemy on level ground. 
Having called in several small detachments 
which were quartered at Glasgow, Kilsyth, and 
Falkirk, Argyle crossed Stirling bridge on the 
morning of the 12th of November, for DUll- 
blane, much about the same time that ]\far's 
forces had begun to :;tdvance upon that town 
in an opposite direction from Auchterarcler. 
In a short tinle after their setting out, Argyle's 
advanced guard took possession of Dnnblal1e, 
of which circumstance General Gordon was 
apprised on his march. Having halted his 
division, Gordon sent an express, announcing 
the intelligence to General Hamilton, who 
despatched it to the Earl of Mar, and in a short 
time he forwarded a second express confirming 
tlle previous news, and adding that the enemy 
were in great force. Hamilton, upon receipt 
of this last despatch, halted his men on the 
ground adjoining the Roman camp at Ard('1ch, 
4 It must be remembered that these dates are a(\- 
cordincr to the Old Style of reckoning, and that to 
make them accord with the New Style, eleven days 
must be addl'd: thus, the 10th of November O. S. if 
the same as the 21st N. S. 
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about five miles from Dunblane, till he sholùd the Duke of Argyle was in Dunblane with his 
receive instructions from the earl. Mar soon whole army. Mar thereupon desired Gordon 
thereafter returned from Drummond castle, and to remain where he was till the main body of 
being desirous of obtaining additional intelli- the army should come up, and having ordered 
gence from the general in advance, ordered three guns to be fired, the signal agreed upon 
Hamilton to remain in his position, and to to be given Hamilton for putting his men in 
hold his men in readiness to march on a marching order, the latter immediately forme<l 
moment's notice. This order had, however, his division and put it in motion. After a 
been scarcely issued, when a fresh despatch junction between the two divisions of the army 
arrived from General Gordon, announcing that had been formed, the insurgents marched to 
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Dunblane. about the time of the RebeIlion.-FrOlll 8Jezers J.'heatru7iL Scotiæ. 


the bridge of Kinbuck, about four miles from 
Dunblane, where they passed the frosty night 
under arms without covering or tent. The 
Duke of Argyle, who had the most exact intel- 
ligence brought to him of the motions of the 
insurgents, left Dunhlane and formed his army 
in order of battle in the evening, on a rising 
ground above the house of Kippenross, about 
two miles north-east of the town. His army 
was drawn up in one extended line. In the 
centre were eight battalions of foot under the 
command of M

or-Gencral Wightman. The 
right wing consisted of five squadrons of dra- 
goons, unùer Lieutenant-General Evans, and 
"" similar number, at the head of whom was 
Lieutenant- General \Yitham, composed the 
left wing. Mter thus drawing up his men, 


his grace issued orders that no tent should b(l 
pitched during the night either by officer or 
private soldier; that all the officers without 
distinction should remain at their posts; antI 
that the troops should rest on their arms ill 
the exact order in which they hal been formpd. 
The severest penalties were threatened against 
those who should infringe these orders. Though 
the night was extremely cold, the troops lay 
down upon the bare ground, amI snatched a 
few hours' repose. The duke himself retire< 1 
to a sheep-cot at the foot of a hill on the right 
of the army, where he passed the night sitting 
on a bundle of straw. 
Although the two armies had 1ivouacked 
during tho night within three miles of earh 
other, and were only separated by the Sheriff.. 
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muir, an elevated anrl uneven waste, skirted 
OL the west by the high roall from 
tirling to 
Perth, near the river Allan, yet 80 ignorant 
was :\far of the movements of Argyle,. that so 
far from supposing him to be within such a 
short distance of his camp, he imagined that 
he still remained at Dunblane; and it was not 
until he observed a reconnoitring party of 
Argyle's cavalry on the adjoining heights of 
the Sheriffmuir next morning, that he became 
aware of his immediate proximity. This party 
was headed by the duke himself, who had 
aroused his army by break of day, and who, 
after issuing instmctions to his men to prepare 
for battle, had ascended at an early hour the 
hill where his advanced guard was posted, to 
survey the position of the insmgents. 
The Earl of Mar had also put his men under 
arms shortly after break of day, and when 
.Argyle's party of observation was first noticed, 
l\Iar was busily engaged ranging his men in 
marching order, preparatory to advancing upon 
Dunblane. Conceiving that Argyle meant to 
offer him battle immediately, he instantly 
assembled all the chiefs, and after addressing 
them in an eloquent speech, in which he 
painted in glowing coloms the wrongs of their 
prince and their country, and congratulated 
them that the day had at length arrived when 
they could revenge their injuries in open battle, 
he desired to know if they were willing to 
engage. The :Marquis of Huntly alone raised 
some objections, and some few were heard in 
an under-tone to advise a return to Perth till 
the spring; but the voices of Runtly and his 
supporters were drowned by loud shouts of 
"fight, fight!" from the rest, who 
t once 
galloped off to their different posts. 5 
The Earl of Mar, thereupon, resumed the 
marshalling of his army, which formed into 
two lines with a rapidity and decision that 
would have done honour to veteran troops; but 
by accident, three squadrons of horse posted 
on the left, misled by a cry from the High- 
landers, of "horse to the right," left their 
position and took ground on the right, an 
unfortunate mistake for the insurgents, as it 
contributed to the defeat of their left wing. 


:s MS. referred to in ] ,ord .T ohn Russell's History 
of Europe, p. 345. Jacohite Official Account of the 
battle, printed at Perth, 1715. 


The centre of the first line was composed of 
ten battalions of foot, consisting of about 4,000 
men under the command of the captain of 
ClanraJlald, Glengary, Sir John :I\Iaclean, the 
laird of Glenbucket, Brigadier Ogilvie, anù the 
two brotbers of Sir Donald Macdonalù of Sleat. 
General Gordon, who had long served in the 
army of the Czar of Muscovy, was at the head 
of these battalions. On the righ t of this line 
were placed two of the Marquis of Huntly's 
squadrons of horse, and another called the 
Stirling squadron, which c:trried the Chevalier's 
standard. This squadron, which consisted 
wholly of gentlemen, also bore the title of "the 
Restoration regiment of horse." The Perth- 
shire squadron formed the left wing. The 
centre of the second line consisted of eight bat- 
talions of foot, viz., three of the Earl of Sea- 
forth's foot, two of the Marquis of Huntly's, the 
Earl of Panmure's battalion, and those of the 
Marquis of Ttùlibardine, of Drummond, com- 
manded by the Viscount of Strathallan, and 
of Logie-Almond, and Robertson of Strowan. 
On the right of this second line were posted two 
squadrons of horse under the Earl Marischal. 
The Angus squadron was on the left. The 
whole of the force thus formed for action may 
be estimated at 8,000, besiùes which there 
was a corps de reseT1.,'e of 400 horse posted con- 
sidera1)ly in the rear. 
'Yhile this formation was going on, the Duke 
of Argyle observed for several hours with great 
attention the various evolutions of the insur- 
gents; but from the nature of the ground 6 
occupied by them he could not obtain a full 
view of their line which extended through a 
hollow way, the view of which was obstructo({ 
by the brow of a hill occupied by a party 
of ]'Iar's troops. From Mar's advanced guards 
looking towards Dunblane, the duko con- 
jectured that the insurgents intended to 
march in that direction; but he was unde- 
ceived in this idea by a movement on the part 


6 .. The nluir is a hill, but a very gentle one; and 
it has the peculiarity of being a regular curve, pre- 
senting in all parts a segment of a sphere, or rather 
an oblate spheroid. There are ,no rapid declivities 
and no plains. lIenee, in every part of the hill, there 
is a close sky line, caused by the immediate curvp, 
and wllere there is so much of the curve, as will reach 
It perpendicular of some eight feet between two bodies 
of men, they cannot see each other."-Durton's Scot- 
land (1689-1748), vol. ii. p. 193. 
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of a mass of the insurgents towards his right, 
as if they intended to cross 11le moor and fall 
upon the flank of his army. As a large morass 
lay in the way of the lllsurgents, Argyle, in 
advancing from Dunblalle, had conceived him- 
self free from danger on that side; but it had 
now been rendered quite passable for foot as 
well as horse by a keen frost during the pre- 
ceding night. As soon as Argyle saw this 
large body advance up the face of the moor, 
which, from the right wing of the insurgents 
being concealed from his view by a rising 
ground, he supposed was the main body of 
Mar's army, he requested the advice of the 
officers who surrounded him as to how he 
should act. It was the general opinion, an 
opinion in which the duke himself concurred, 
that there would be less risk in engaging the 
insurgents on the high grounds than in waiting 
for them in the position occupied by the duke's 
army; but although most of the officers thought 
that there would not be sufficient time to bring 
forward the troops and to change the order of 
hattIe, a change which was absolutely necessary, 
the duke resolved to draw out his troops upon 
the moor. 
IIa ving come to this determination, the duke 
returned quickly to the army, and ordered the 
drums to beat the Geneml. This order was 
given about eleven o'clock; but although the 
drums instantly beat to arms, an hour elapsed 
before the troops were ready to march. The 
new order of battle was as follows. The duke's 
first line consisted of six battalions of foot, all 
old troops, amounting scarcely to 1,800 men. 
On the right were posted three squadrons of 
dragoons, l)eing the best in the army, namely, 
Evans's, the Scots Greys, and the Earl of 
Stair's. On the left there were placed three 
squadrons of dragoons, namely, Carpenter's, 
Ker's, and a squadron of Stair's. The second 
line was composed of only two battalions of 
foot, with a squadron of dragoons on each 
wing. The right wing of the army was com- 
manded by the duke himself, the centre by 
General \Vightman, and the left by General 
\Vitham. Behind Evans's dragoons, on the 
right wing, a body of about sixty horse, noble- 
men and gentlemen volunteers, took up a 
station. 
The boò.y which Argyl... had observed coming 


up the face of the moor, was a squadron of thE' 
Earl Marischal's horse and Sir Donald Mac- 
donald's battalion, under their respective com- 
manders. These had been despatched by the 
Earl of Mar, to drive away the reconnoitring 
party undcr the Duke of Argyle from the 
height; but on its disappearing, they returned 
and reported the circumstance to the earl. On 
receiving this intelligence, Mar gave orders to 
his troops to march up the hill in four columns. 
The whole army was accordingly put in motion, 
but they had not proceeded far when the Earl 
Marischal, who was in advanc
, observed 
Argyle forming his lines on the southern sum- 
mit of the hill, at a short distance from him. 
He notified the circumstance to :Mar, who in- 
stantly gave orders to his men to quicken their 
pace up the hill. In the hurry of their ascent, 
the second line pressed so elosely upon the 
first as to occasion some confusion on the left 
when again getting into line, and it was in 
consequence of this disorder that the squaÙl'on!': 
of horse forsook their position on the left, awl 
took ground on the right. 
Before the insurgents reached the summit of 
the moor, Argyle's right wing was fully formed, 
but the greater part of his centre and left, who 
were moving up the ascent by a gradual pro- 
gression from right to left, had not yet reached 
their ground. Argyle's right now found itself 
within pistol-shot of Mar's left, but from the 
greater extent of Mar's line, it considerably 
outflanked Argyle's left. 
As soon as the Earl of l\far perceived that 
Argyle's line was only partially formed, he 
resolved instantly to. attack him before he 
should be able to complete his arrangements; 
and having sent orders to his right and left to 
fall siJmùtaneously upon the enemy, Mar placed 
himself at the head of the clans, and being 
apprised by a firing on his left that the action 
had commenced, he pulled off his hat, which 
he waved, 
nd with a huzza led forward his 
men upon the half-formed battalions which 
composed the left wing of the enemy. Arrive(] 
within pistol-shot, the Highlanders, according 
to custom, poured in a volley upon the English 
infantry. The fire \.yas instantly returned, 
and, to the dismay of the Hig1ùanders, Alan 
l\Iuidartach, the captain of Clanranald, was 
mortally wOlUlded. He was instantly carricd 
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off the field, and, as his men clustered arounù 
him, he encouraged them to stand firm to their 
posts, and expressed a hope that the result of 
the struggle in which they were engaged would 
be favourable to the cause of his sovereign. 
The loss of a chief, who, from the stately mag- 
nificence with which he upheld his rank, and 
the urbanity of his disposition, had acquired 
an ascendency over the minds of his people, 
could not fail to depress their spirits, and make 
them almost overlook the danger of their situa- 
tion. ',,"hile absorbed in grief, they were in a 
moment roused from their dejection by Glen- 
gary, who, observing their conduct at this junc- 
ture, sprung forward, and throwing his bonnet 
into the air, cried aloud, in the expressive 
language of his country, "Revenge! Revenge! 
Revenge to-day, and mourning to-morrow!" 
No sooner had this brave chieftain pronounced 
these words, than the Highlanders rushed for- 
ward, sword in hand, with the utmost fury, 
upon the royalist battalions. The government 
troops attempted to stem the impetuosity of 
the attack, by opposing the Highlanders with 
fixed bayonets, but the latter pushed them 
aside with their targets, and rushing in with 
their broad-swords among the enemy, spread 
death and terror around them. The three 
battalions on Argyle's left, which had never 
been properly formed, unable to rally, instantly 
gave way, and falling back upon some squadrons 
of horse in their rear, created such confusion, 
that within seven or eight minutes aftel' the 
assault, the form of a battalion or squadron 
was no longer discernible. A complete rout 
ensued; and there seems no doubt that the 
whole of Argyle's left would have been com- 
pletely destroyed, had not General 'Vitham, at 
the head of the squadrons which were upon 
the left of the battalions, checked the advance 
of :Mar's horse by a charge, in which he suc- 
ceeded in capturing a standard. Afraid of 
being outflanked by Argyle's left wing, which 
extended far beyond his position, and being 
ignorant of what was passing on the right 
wing of the royalists, the view of which was 
concealed by the unevenness of the ground, 
'Vitham retired in the direction of Dunblane. 
The Earl of :Mar pursued the disordered mass 
to the distance of only half a mile, and having 
ordc>red. his foot to halt till he should put them 


in order, resolved to follow the enemy and 
complete the victor,}'; but receiving intelligence 
that his left wing and second line had given 
way, and that his artillery had been taken, he 
retraced his steps, and took up a position on 
the top of the stony hill of Kippendavie, till 
he should receive further information respect- 
ing the fate of his left wing. 
This wing, which was the first to begin the 
attack, opened a fire upon Argyle's right wing 
when almost within pistol shot. The High- 
landers thereafter steadily advanced, and pour- 
ing a second volley among the enemy, with a 
precision and effect not to be surpassed by the 
best disciplined troops, rushed up, sword in 
hand, to the very muzzles of their muskets. 
Though the fire was destructive, and made 
Evans's dragoons reel for a time, the English 
troops maintained their ground, and the foot 
kept up a platooning, which checked the fury 
of their assailants. The struggle continued for 
some time without any decided advantage on 
either side; but as Argyle began to perceive 
that he could make no impression in front upon 
the numerous masses of the insurgents, and 
that he might be out-tlanked by them, he re- 
solved to attack them on their flank with part 
of his cavalry, while his foot should gall them 
with their fire in front. He therefore ordered 
Colonel Cathcart to move along the morass to 
the right with a strong body of cavalry, and to 
fall upon the flank of Mar's left wing, a move- 
ment which he executed with great skill. Cath- 
cart, after receiving a fire from the insurgent 
horse, immediately charged them, but they su::;- 
t1.ined the assault with grf'at firmness. norne 
down by the superior weight of the English 
dragoons, whose horses were much larger than 
those of the insurgents, the Scottish horse, 
after nearly half-an-hour's contest, were com- 
pelled to give way. The foot of Argyle's right 
having made a simultaneous attack upon }\far's 
first line of foot, the latter also were forced to 
fall back, and :Mar's horse and foot coming 
into contact with his second line, they mixed 
indiscriminately, and a general rout in conse- 
quence ensucd. 
After receding a short distance, the insur- 
gent horse, which consisted principally of the 
Jacobite gentry of rerthshire and Angus, at- 
tempted to rally, and even to charge Argyle's 
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cavalry in their turn, but they were again 
forced to retire by the pressure of the English 
dragoons, who kept advancing in regular order 
upon the I'eceding masses of the insurgents. 
Determined, however, not to yield one inch of 
ground without the utmost necessity, the caya- 
lier horse made repeated efforts to drive the 
enemy back, and, in the course of their retreat, 
made ten or twelve attempts at different places 
to rally and charge the advancing foe; but 
unable to resist the overwhelming pressure of 
the English cavalry, they were, after three 
hours' hard fighting, driven across the river 
Allan by Argyle's dragoons. Some idea may 
be formed of the obstinacy of the contest, when 
it is considered that the distance from the field 
of battle to the river is scarcely three miles. 
To the gallant stand made by the horse may 
be ascribed the safety of the foot, who woulù 
have been probably all cut to pieces by the 
dragoons, if the attention of the latter had not 
heen chiefly occupied by the horse. The foot, 
however, suffered considerably in the retreat, 
notwithstanding the humanity of the Duke of 
Argyle, who endeavoured to restrain the car- 
nage. Desides offering quarter to such of the 
Jacobite gentlemen as were personally known 
to him, he displayed his anxiety for the pre- 
servation of his countrymen so far, that on 
observing a party of his dragoons cutting 
down a body of foot, into which they had 
thrown themselves, he exclaimed with a feel- 
ing of deep emotion, "Oh, spare the poor Blue- 
bonnets !" 
As Mar's right wing had been concealed 
from the view of Argyle, the latter conceived 
that the numerous body he was driving before 
him formed the entire insurgent army. He, 
therefore, resolved to continue the pursuit till 
dark, and to support him, he ordered General 
'Vightman, who commanded his foot upon the 
, right, to follow him with his battalions as 
quickly as possible. vVightman accordingly 
proceeded to follow the duke with a force of 
rather more than three regiments; but 11e had 
not marched far, when he heard a firing on his 
left, to ascerta.in the cause of which, be sent 
his aid-de-camp in the direction whence the 
firing proceeded. This officer returned in a 
short time, and reported that the half of 
Argyle's foot, and the squadrons on the left, 


I 


had all been cut off by the right of the insur- 
gents, which was superior in point of numbers 
to Argyle's left. "\Vightman thereupon slack- 
ened his pace, and despatcheù a messenger to 
inform the duke of the fate of his left wing. 
Afraid of being attacked in his rear by l\far's 
right wing, he kept his men in perfect order, 
but no demonstration was made to follow him. 
'Yhen informed of the defeat of his left wing, 
Argyle gave over the pursuit, and joining 
'Vightman with five squadrons of dragoons, 
put his men in order of battle and marched 
boldly to the bottom of the hill, on the top of 
which the enemy, amounting to 4,000 men, 
were advantageously posted. Argyle had now 
scarcely 1,000 men under him, and as these 
were already greatly exhausted, be judged it 
expedient to act on the defensive; but the in- 
surgents showed no disposition to engage, anli 
both parties, as if by mutual consent, retired 
from their positions in different directions. 
The duke filed off his men to the right, in 
marching order, towards Dunblane; but as he 
still dreaded an attack, l1e formed his men 
several times on the march, wherever he found 
the ground convenient, and waited the approach 
of the enemy. l\Iar drew off his men toward 
Ardoch, where he passed the night, and 
Argyle's troops lay under arms during the night 
in the neighbourhood of Dunblane. 
As might have been expected, on an occasion 
of such dubious success on either side, both 
parties claimed a victory, but impartiality will 
confor the palm on neither. 7 Argyle, it is trup, 
visited the field of battle the following morn- 
ing, which l\Iar might also have done had he 
been inclined, and this circumstance, therefore, 
can atford no argument in support of his pre- 
tensions. Neither can the capture of standards 
and colours by Argyle be considered as a proof 
of success, for although he took fourteen colours 
and standards, including the royal standaril 
called" the Restoration," besides six pieces of 
cannon and other trophies, Mar, accord ing to 


7 "There's some say that we wan, and some say that tlley 
waD, 
And some say that naDe wan at a' man; 
But one thing I'm sure, that at Sherramuir 
A battle there was that I saw, man. 
And we ran, and they ran, and they ran, and we mn, 
But Florence* ran fastest of a' man." 
The Battle of SlteriffmJiir in lIngg's Jacobite Rdi('3. 


.. Marquis of Huntly's horse. 
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the official Jacobite account, captured four 
stands of colours, several drums, and about 
1,400 or 1,500 stands of arms. Accounts the 
most contradictory have been given by both 
parties of the losses sustained by them. Ac- 
cording to the rolls of Argyle's muster-master 
general, his loss amounted to 2ÐO llien killed, 
187 wounded, and 133 prisoners, making a 
grand total of 610, while the Jacobite account 
makes the loss in killed and wounded on the 
side of Argyle amolmt to between 700 and 800. 
On the other hand, the J acobites state their 
loss in killed at only 60, and that very few 
of their men were wounded, while the royalists 
say that they lost, in killed and wounded, 
about 800 men. 8 Supposing the royalist 
statement correct, the comparative loss of the 
insurgents scarcely exceeded one-third of that 
sustained by the government forces. 
Several officers were killed on the rOJ'alist 
side. Among the wounded was the Earl of 
Forfar, a brave officer who commanded Mori- 
son's regiment. He received a shot in the 
knee, and sixteen other wounds, of which he 
died at StÏIling about three weeks after the 
battle. Several persons of distinction were 
killed on the side of the insurgents, among 
whom were the Earl of Strathmore, and the 
Captain of Clanranald. A considerable num- 
her of gentlemen were taken prisoners by Ar- 
gyle, but many of them escaped, and he was 
able to carry only 82 of them to Stirling. Of 
thi
 number were Lord Strathallan, ThomPB 
Drummond his brother, Walkinshaw of Bar- 
rowfield, Drummond of Logie-Drummond, and 
:Murray of Auchtertyre. 
On whichsoever side success lay, the battle, 
I in its consequences, was most important in 
many respects t<' the government, as it was 
immediately followed by the desertion of a 
considerable number of the clans. With the 
exception of the :Macdonalds, who particularly 
distinguished themselves on the right, and the 
Perthshire and Angus horse who withstood 
the repeated shocks of Argyle's cavalry, the 
remainùer of the insurgent army made little 
resistance. The :Macphersons and the :M:ac- 
gregors, (the latter commanded by Hob Roy, 9 


II Colonel Harrison's account. 
· .. Rob Roy there stood. watch on a hill, for to catch 
The booty, for ought that I saw, man; 
L 


the chief's uncle), did not join in the contest 
at all, but looked on as if unconcerned about 
the result. SOlI\,e of the clans, disgusted at the 
pusillanimity or indifference exhibited by their 


For he ne'er advanc'd from the place he was stanc'd, 
Till no more was to do there at a' man." 
Battle of Sheriffmuir. 
.. A short time previous to the Earl of Mar's rising, 
their (the Macgregors') depredations in the Lennox, 
and on the lower banks of Lochlomond, hall been 
carried to such an extremity, that the military force 
of the west country was raised against them, and all 
the warriors of the clan seem to have been driven 
from their country, and to have retreated to the north, 
even as far as the mountains of Loch-Arkaig and 
Glengarry. Accordingly we find Rob Roy there in 
September and October 1715. 
"From thence he came down with the rest of the 
clans, and joined general Gordon in Strathfillan. He 
was with the clans before Inverary, and was active in 
making some reprisals both by carrying off cattle on 
the banks of Loch-Fyne, and capturing ships tbat lay 
at anchor in the loch. 
e, He marched with the clans to Ardoch, and w
 
present at the battle of Sherifl'muir, but kept a shy 
distance, thereby weakening that wing of the army to 
which the Macgregors were placed as a corps-de- reserve, 
on what principle it is not easy to determine, if it 
was not, as the bard suggests, to watch who gained 
the day, and then assi::;t them in disposing of the 
booty. 
" Before the friends of the Stuarts, however, could 
be properly brought to a head, Rob performed a very 
signal service to many of them by an act worthy ,L 
his character, and exactly in his own way. At the 
great hunting of Brae Mar, it has been mentioned 
what a number of noLlemen and chiefs signed the bond 
of faith and mutual support. By the negligence of a 
chieftain to whose charge this important and danger- 
ous document was committed, it fell into the hands 
of Captain Campbell, then at Fort William; and when 
it became known that a man of such determined 
Whig principles held this bond, those who signed it 
were seriously alarmed, and various plans were sug- 
gested for recovering it. Rob Hoy Macgregor, who 
was at this clan meeting, had also affixed his name; 
but on his own account he was indifferent, as he 
regarded neither king nor government. He was, how- 
ever, urged by several chiefs, particularly his patron, 
to exert himself, and if possible to recover the bond. 
With this view he went to Fort William in disguise, 
not with his usual number of attendants, and getting 
aecess to Captain Campbell, who was a near relation 
of his own he discovered that, out of revenge for the 
contemptu
us manner in which the chieftains now 
treated the captain, he had put the bond into the posses- 
sion of the governor of the garrison, who was resolved 
to forward it to the privy council; and Rob, learninþ! 
by accident the day on which it was to be se
t, took 
his leave and went home. The despatch whIch con- 
tained the bond was made up by Governor Hill, and 
sent from Fort William, escorted by an ensign's com- 
mand which in those countries always accompanied 
the 
essages of government. On 
he thi
d day's 
march, Rob and 50 of his men met thIS party m Glen- 
dochart and ordering them to halt, demanded theIr 
despatches. The officer refused; but Rob told him, 
that he would either have their lives and the despatches 
together or the despatches alone. The ferocious looks 
and app
arance of Rob and. his men besp
ke no i
re- 
solution. The packet was given up; and hob, havmg 
3N 
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associates, and others dispirited by the firmness 
displayed by the government forces, returned 
to their homes, thus verifying the observation 
made by a Jacobite in reference to the clans, 
that whether victorious or beaten, they would 
run away and go home. The defection of 
these clans was a severe blow to :Mar, and 
made him abandon the idea of crossing the 
Forth. He, therefore, returned to Perth with 
the remains of his army, and to encourage the 
friends of the Jacobite interest, circulated the 
most favourable accounts of his alleged success 
at Sheriff muir, and of the state of the Cheva- 
lier's affairs, although he himself began to con- 
siùer them desperate. 1 The Duke of Argyle, 
on the other hand, retired to his head-quarters 
at Stirling, intending to resume offensive opera- 
tions as soon as some expected reinforcements 
should arrive. 
The attempt of :Mar to disguise the real 
state of matters was too gross to deceive his 
adherents, and there were not a few who 
already began to entertain thoughts of making 
their own terms with the governmen
: but the 


taken out the bond he wanted, begged the officer 
would excuse the delay he had occasioned, and wish- 
ing him a good journey, left the military to proceed 
unmolested. By this ll1anæuvre many chieftains kept 
on their heads, and the forfeiture of many estates was 
prevented. 
"The following notices are from :Mr. :Moir's MSS. 
co One of the causes of the repulse of part of :Mar's 
forces was the part which Rob Roy acted; this Rob 
Roy, or Red Robert, was uncle to the laird of Mac- 
gregor, and commanded that clan in his nephew's 
absence; but on the day of battle he kept his men 
together at some distance, without allowing them to 
engage, thoul!;h they showed all the willingness ima- 
ginable; and waited only an opportunity to plunder, 
which was it seems the chief design of his coming 
there. This clan are a hardy Tough people, but noted 
for pilfering, as they He upon the border of the High- 
lands, and this Rob Roy had exercised their talents 
that way, pretty much in a kind of thieving war he 
carried on against the Duke of Montrose, who had 
cheated him of a small feudal estate. 
"The conduct of this gentleman (who was wont, 
as occasion served, to assume the name of Campbell, 
his own being prohibited by act of parHament) was 
the more surprising, as he had ever been remarked 
for courage and activity. When desired by one of his 
own officers to go and assist his friends, he remarked, 
· If they cannot do it without me, they cannot do it 
with me.' It is more than probable, however, that 
his interference would have decided the day in favour 
of his own party. He continued in arms for some 
years, and committed great depredations in the shires 
of Dumbarton and Lennox, particularly on the Duke 
of Montrose's lands, defeating several detachments 
sent to reduce him. "-Jacobite Relics, vol. ii. PI'. 
248-251. 
1 Journal of Mar's pro
edings, printed at Paris. 


Highland chiefs an!i the principal officers 
remained firm, and urged l\lar to risk another 
battle even with his reduced forces. The earl, 
however, though personally brave, was not the 
man to comply with an advice so opposed to 
the rule he had laid down for himself, never 
to engage without a very superiúr force on bis 
side. But had he been of a different opinion, 
the receipt of the news of the re-capture of 
Inverness would probably have precluded him 
from moving a second time upon Stirling. 
It has been remarked as a singular circum- 
stance in this history of l\Iar's insurrection, 
that the three important events which decided 
its fate shmùù have occurred in regular daily 
succession. Inverness was captured on the 
13th of November,2 and on the same day 
:Mackintosh's forces, cooped up in Preston, had 
to maintain a precarious struggle against the 
attacks of 'V ells's army. Next day witnessell 
the battle of Sheriffmuir, and at the very time 
the insurgents in Preston were offering terms 
of surrender, the right wings of Argyle's and 
Mar's armies were pursuing, with all the con- 
fidence of victory, the wings to which they 
were respectively opposed. And lastly, while 
on the 14th the insurgents in England were 
capitulating at Preston, the two rival armies 
in the north were retiring to their head-quar- 
ters, each of them claiming a victory. 
The arrival of the Chevalier had been long 
anxiously looked for by his friends in Scotland. 
He was now about to gratify their desire of 
beholding his person; but James had already 
missed the golden opporttmity, which presented 
itself at an early stage of the insurrection, of 
recovering his father's crown. Had he, on 
arriving at St. :Malo, whither he proceeded 
from Lorraine at the breaking out of the insur- 
rection, instantly taken shipping, he would not 
only have complied with the declared wishes 
of his adherents, but would have evinced at 
once a determination to maintain his claim. 
Instead of embarking, however, immediately, 


S "The coincIdence in time, of this achievement, 
with the reduction of Preston, and the battle of 
Sheriffmuir, is remarkable, and was much dwelt on 
at the time. But perhaps the day of the capture of 
Inverness not being exactly known-though it was 
certainly about the middle of November-it is not 
unlikely that the coincidence may have created a 
tendency to assign it to the 13th. "-Burton's Scotland 
(1689-1H7), vol. ii. 1). 189 (note). 
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as he should have done, he spent so much 
time in the shipment of supplies, which he was 
(lesirous should precede his departure, that he 
was at last altogether prevented from sailing 
hy some men-of-war, which appeared off the 
harbour of St. :Malo, and which had been sent 
lJY the British government to intercept him. 
That he might not disappoint the expectations 
of his partisans, he resolved to go to Dunkirk 
in quest of shipping, and having traversed the 
country in disguise, he embarked at that port, 
about the middle of December, on board a 
small :French vessel of eight guns, which had 
formerly been a privateer. He was attended 
by five persons only, who, to prevent suspicion, 
were disguised as French officers. Among 
these were the :Marquis of Tynemouth, son of 
the Duke of Berwick, and Lieutenant Allan 
Cameron, a son of Lochiel. 
Regardless of the evident risk which he mn, 
by attempting a descent upon the eastern coast of 
Scotland, he sailed from Dunkirk in the small 
vessel in which he had embarked, after leaving 
instructions to despatch after him two othe
 
vessels that lay in the harbour with his 
domestics, and some stores for the use of his 
army. It was the Chevalier's intention to 
have landed in the vicinity of the Frith of 
Tay, and accordingly, after steering in a north- 
erly direction, he stood across for the coast of 
Angus, which was descried after a voyage of 
five days; but observing, at some distance, a 
sail, which he judged to be unfriendly, he 
altered his course to northward with the de- 
sign of landing at Peterhead, of which the 
Earl l\Iarischal was the feudal superior. The 
vessel which carried the Chevalier came, how- 
ever, sufficiently near to land to intimate by 
signals to the friends of the prince in the 
neighbourhood that he was on board, which 
intelligence was immediately conveyed to the 
camp at Perth, where it was received with a 
feeling of intense delight. 
The Chevalier arrived off Peterhead, on the 
22d of December, seven days from the date of 
his departure from Dunkirk, and immediately 
landed with his small retinue of five persons, 
all disguised as seamC'n. After despatching 
the vessel to France with the news of his 
arrival, he and his companions took up their 
abode in the town for the night. He passed 


the next night at N ewburgh, a seat of the Eæl 
Marischal, having previously sent Lieutenant 
Cameron to Per h with the intelligtmce of his 
landing. The Chevalier continued his jourm).y 
towards Perth, and on the 24th pass( d incognito 
through Aberdeen, and arrived at Fetteresso, 
the principal seat of the Earll\Iarischal, where 
he remained several days. As soon as Lieu- 
tenant Cameron reached Perth, the Earl of 
:ßIar, the Earl ::\Iarischal, General Hamilton, 
and about thirty other gentlemen, mounted 
their horses, and set off to meet the Chevalier. 
This cavalcade arrived at Fetteresso on the 
27th. and the persons composing it were intro- 
duced to "the king," and had the honour of 
kissing his hand. Mter the breaking up of 
the court, the Chevalier was proclaimed at the 
gates of the house, and printed copies of the 
declamtion which he had issued in Lormine 
were immediately dispersed. 3 
The Chevalier intended to have proceedell 
next day on his journey to Perth, but he was 
detained at Fetteresso till the 2d of JanuarJ", 
by two successive fits of ague, which, however, 
did not prevent him from receiving addresses 
from the "Episcopal clergy of the diocese of 
Aberdeen," and from the magistrates, town 
council, and Jacobite inhabitants of the town. 
'Vbile at Fetteresso the Chevalier exerciserl 
some of the functions of royalty, by conferring 
titles of dignity on some of his adherents. Be 
raised the Earl of Mar to a dukedom; and, 
according to report, conferred the honour cf 
knighthood upon Bannerman, the Jacobite pro- 
vost of Aberdeen, who presented the address 
from that city. Having recovered from his I 
attack, the Chevalier left Fetteresso on the 2d 
of January, and went to Brechin, where he 
passed the night. N ext day he moved forward 
to Kinnaird, and on the 4th reached Glammis 
Castle, the principal seat of the Earl of Strath- 
more. At Glammis Mar drew up a letter, in 
which he gave a very flattering account of the 
Chevalier. As the object of this letter was to 
impress the people with a favourable opinion 
of the Chevalier, :Mar ordered it to be printed 
and circulated as widely as possible, The letter 
is written with address, and may still be per- 
used with interest: 


:3 .Annals of2d year ofGe01'ge I., p. 189. 
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" G lames, 5 JaIl. 171 6. 
" I met the king at Fetteresso on Tuesday 
se'enight, where we staid till :Friday; from 
thence we came to Brechin, then to Kinnaird, 
and yesterday here. The king designed to 
have gone to Dundee to-day, but there is such 
a faU of snow that he is forced to put it off till 
to-morrow, if it be practicable then; and from 
thence he designs to go to Scoon. There was 
no haste in his being there sooner, for nothing 
can be done this season, else he had not been 
so long by the way. People, everywhere, as 
we have come along, are excessively fond to see 
him, and express that duty they ought. 'Vith- 
out any compliment to him, and to do him 
nothing but justice, set aside his being a prince, 
he is really the first gentleman I ever kneW': 
He has a very good presence, and resembles 
King Charles a great deal. His presence, how- 
ever, is not the best of him. He has fine parts, 
and despatches all his business himself with 
the greatest exactness. I never saw any body 
write so finely. He is affable to a great degree, 
without losing that majesty he ought to have, 
and has the sweetest temper in the world. In 
a word, he is every way fitted to make us a 
happy people, were his subjects worthy of him. 
To have him peaceably settled on his throne, 
is what these kingdoms do not deserve; but he 
deserves it so much that I hope there is a good 
fate attending him. I am sure there is nothing 
wanting to make the rest of his subjects as 
fond of him as we are, but their knowing him 
as we do; and it will be odd if his presence 
among us, after hi!!! running so many hazards 
to compass it, do not turn the hearts, even of 
the most obstinate. It is not fit to tell all the 
particulars, but I assure you he has left nothing 
undone, that well could be, to gain every body; 
and I hope God will touch their hearts. 
"I have reason to hope we shall very quickly 
see a new face of affairs abroad in the king's 
favour, which is all I dare commit to paper. 
" 
L\.R." 


On the morning of the Gth of January the 
Chevalier left Glammis for Dundee, which 
town he entered about eleven o'clock A.M. on 
horseback, amidst the acclamations of the in- 
habitants, the Earl of :Mar riding on his right 
hand, and the Ea.rl :Marischal on his left, and 


followed by a train vf nearly 300 adherents 011 
horseback. To gratify the people who flocked 
round him eager to beh01 d him and to kiss his 
hand, he, at the request of his friends, remained 
about an hour on horseback at the cross of the 
burgh, after which he rode out to the house of 
Stewart of Grandtully in the neighbourhood, 
where he dined and passed the night. On the 
following day he proceeded along the Carse of 
Gowrie to Castle Lyon, a seat of the Earl of 
Strathmore, where he dined, and thence to 
:Fingask, the seat of Sir David Threipland, 
where he spent the night. Next day, being 
Sunday, he took up his abode in the royal 
palace of Scone, where he intended to stay till 
the ceremony of his coronation sh:mld be per- 
formed. 
On :Monday the Chevalier made his puhlic 
entry into Perth. He met, however, with a 
cold reception, and he himself felt evidently 
disappointed at the appearance of the camp. 
He had heard much of the Highland chiefs allll 
the clans, and being desirous to see "those 
little kings (the chiefs,) with their armies," a 
select body of Highlanders exhibited before 
him. Their appearance gave him great satis- 
faction, but when he ascertained the paucity 
of the number in the camp, he could not repress 
the ch30nrin and disappointment he felt. On 
the other hand, the friends of the ChevalieI' 
were equally ilisappointed. Neither his appear- 
ance nor dcmeanour on the present occasion 
tended in any shape to justify the exaggerated 
encomiums of Mar, and his lugubrious deport- 
ment while at Perth tended more to alienate 
the affections of his adherents, and depress 
their spirits, than even the disappointment of 
supplies from }'rance. The following is an 
account, doubtfully attributed to the :ßfaster of 
Sinclair, of the appearance of the Chevalier on 
his arrival at Perth, his behaviour while there, 
and their consequent effects upon his followers. 
"His person was tall and thin, seeming to 
incline to be lean rather than to fill as he grows 
in years. His cOlUltenance was pale, but per- 
haps looked more so than usual, by reason he 
had three fits of ague which took him two 
days after his coming on shore. Yet he seems 
to be sanguine in his constitution, and there is 
something of a vivacity in his eye that perhaps 
would have been more visiùle if he had not 
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been under dejected circumstances, and sur- 
rounded with discouragement, which it must 
he acknowledged were sufficient to alter the 
complexion even of his soul as well as of his 
l)ody. His speech was grave, and not very 
clearly expressive of his thoughts, nor over 
much to the purpose; but his words were few, 
and his behaviour and temper seemed always 
composed. 'Yhat he was in his diversions we 
know not: here was no room for such things. 
It was no time for mirth. Neither can I say 
I ever saw him smile. Those who speak so 
positively of his being like King James VII. 
must excuse me for saying, that it seems to say 
they either never saw this person, or never saw 
King James YII.; and yet I must not conceal 
that when we saw the man whom they called 
our king, we found ourselves not at all ani- 
mated by his presence; and if he was disap- 
pointed in us, we were tenfold more so in him. 
"\\T e saw nothing in him that looked like spirit. 
He never appeared with cheerfulness and 
yigour to animate us. Our men began to 
despise 11im; some asked if he could speak. 
His countenance looked extremely heavy. He 
cared not to come abroad amongst us soldiers, 
or to see us handle our arms or do our exer- 
cise. Some said the circumstances he found 
us in dejf'cted him. I am sure the figure he 
made dejected us; and had he sent us but 
fi,OOO men of good troops, and never himself 
('ome among us, we had done other things 
than we have now done. At the approach of 
that crisis when he was to defend hiR preten- 
sions, and either lose his life or gain a crown, 
I think, as his affairs were situated, no man 
can say that his appearing grave and composed 
was a token of his want of thought, but rather 
of a significant anxiety grounded upon the 
prospect of his inevitable ruin, which he could 
not be so void of sense as not to see plainly 
'hefore him, at least when he came to see how 
inconsistent his measures were, how unsteady 
the resolution of his guides, and how impos- 
sible it was to make them agree with one 
another." 4. 
The Chevalier returned to Scone in the even- 
ing, and notwithstanding the ominous symp- 
toms of the day, proceeded to form a council 
4 A true account of the prouedings at Perth, by a 
r. e bel. 


preparatory to exercising the functions ot 
royalty. From Scone he soon issued no less 
than six proclamations; one for a general 
thanksgiving for his safe arrival; another en- 
joining the ministers to pray for him in the 
churches; a third, establishing the cUITency of 
foreign coin; a fourth, ordering a meeting of 
the convention of estates; a fifth, commanding 
all ff'ncil)le men from sixteen to sixty to repair 
to his standard; and a sixth, fixing the 23d of 
January for his coronation at Scone. Thesf' 
assumptions of sovereign authority were, how- 
ever, of a very evanescent character, as they 
had scarcely been issued when the Chevalier 
and his principal friends resolved to abandon 
the contest as hopeless. Indeed, from the 
reduced state of the army, and its deficiency 
in arms anll ammunition, a determination had 
been come to by his party, a month before he 
landed, to retire from Perth as soon as Argyle 
should march against it; but being ignorant 
of that resolution, and believing that the insur- 
gents intf'nded to defend Perth, Argyle delayed 
his advance till he shotùd be joined by large 
reinforcements from England and Holland. 
Though continued in the command of tIle 
army, Argyle, for some reason or other, was 
not a favourite at court. Of his fidelity there 
cOlùd be no suspicion, and his conduct had 
lately shown that he wanted neither zeal nor 
ability to perform the task which had been 
assigned him. It has been conjectured that 
the leniency which he was disposed to show 
towards his unfortunate countrymen was the 
cause of that hidden displeasure which ended 
in the dismissal of himself and of his brother, 
the :Earl of Islay, from all their employments. 
The rejection of an application which he made 
to the government for extended powers to 
treat with the insurgents after the battle of 
Sheriffmuir, goes far to support the supposition. 
But whatever were his views, he appeared to 
be in no hurry to pursue the insurgents, pro- 
bably from an idea that they would disperse 
of their own accord. By the arrival of a body 
of 6,000 Dutch auxiliaries, and other reinforce- 
ments from England, Argyle found himself, 
early in January, at the head of upwards of 
10,000 men, besides a large train of artillery. 
Desirous of expf'lling the insurgents from Fife 
before advancing north, a detachment of Dutch 
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and Scotch troops crossed the Frith of Forth 
bJ the duke's orders, and under coyer of some 
men-of-war, landed at Burntisland, of which 
they took possession. On receiving tlus intel- 
ligence the insurgents immediately abandoned 
all the towns on the north side of the }1....rith, a. 
circumstance which was attenùed with serious 
consequences to their friends at Perth, who 
were in consequence entirely cut off from their 
supplies of coals, at an unusually inclement 
season. 
About the end of January, Argyle was in 
full condition to. march north, but the snow, 
which had fallen to a great depth, appeared to 
him to offer a formidable obstruction to the 
march of an army unaccustomed to a winter's 
campaign; and which, from the insurgents 
having burnt and deRtro)Oed the villages on the 
road, would have to bivouac two or three 
nights in the open air, exposed to all the rigours 
of a northern winter. For these reasons Ar- 
gyle urged, at a council of war, which was held 
at Stirling, a postponement of the march; 
but General Cadogan, 5 ,,-ho had becn sent 
down to Scotland to hasten the duke's motions, 
insisting upon an immediate advance, and hav- 
ing openly accused Argyle of a want of zeal, 
his Grace made preparations for marching, and 
to facilitate the transport of Jus cannon and 
waggons, issued orùers for assembling some 
thousands of the country people to clear away 
the snow. 
Although the Jacobite leaùers had come to 
the resolution of abandoning Perth as soon as 
the Duke of Argyle should advance upon it, 


15 This officer appears to have been very suspicious 
of Argyle's motives, and did not hesitate to communi- 
cate his opinion to his superiors. In a letter to the 
nuke of :Marlborough, he says: "Argyle grows so 
intolerahly uneasy, that it is almost impossible to live 
with him any longer; he is enraged at the success of 
the expedition, though he and his creatures attribnte 
to themselves the honour of it. .When I brought him 
the news of the rebels having ran from Perth, he 
!',ccmed thunderstruck; and was so visihly concerned, 
that even the foreign officers that were in the room 
took notice of it. . . . . Since the rebels quit- 
tiuO' Perth, he (Argyle) has sent 500 or 600 of his 
Argyleshire men, wh? go before the a1"my a day's 
march, to take possessiOu of the towns the enemy have 
abandoned, amI to plunder and destroy the country, 
which enrages our soldiers, who are forbid uuder pain 
of death to take the value of a farthing, though out of 
the rebels' houses. Not one of these Argyle-men 
Appeared whilst the rebels were in Perth, aud when 
they might have hcen of some use. "-Cox's jJ.larl- 
borol
gh, vol. iii. p. 612. 


they nevertheless gaye indications as if they 
really meant to hold out. Pursuant to an 
order of a council, which was held on the 16th 
of January, the most strenuous excrtions were 
made to fortify the town, and both officers and 
men vied with one another in hastening the 
completion of the works. 'Vhat the motives 
of the leaders may have been in thus practising 
a deception upon the army it is impossible to 
conceive; perhaps the distant hope of being 
joined by the more remote clans, the chance of 
some fortunate, though unlooked for, occur- 
rence in the chapter of accidents, or an idea 
that their men could not be otherwise kept 
together, may have been the inducing causes 
of these defensive preparations; but whatever 
their motives were, the apparent determination 
shown by the leading men to meet the enemy, 
had the most beneficial effect upon the army, 
which evinced a strong desire to engage. In 
this wish they thought they were to be gratifiecl 
sooner than they expected, by the arrival of 
some country people at Perth who brought in- 
telligence that. 
\.rgyle was advancing with all 
his cavalry, and 4,000 foot mounted on horses. 
This news was, however, premature, and had 
originated in the appcarance of a reconnoitring 
party of 200 dragoons, which Argyle had sent 
forward on the road to Perth, on the 21st of 
January, and which the fears of the people 
had magnifieù into an army. 
All doubts, however, were removed in a few 
days, by the receipt of authentic intelligence 
at Perth, that Argyle having completed his 
arrangements, was to leave Stirling for Perth 
on the 29th of January, with his whole army. 
The councillors of the Chevalier were dismayed 
at this intelligence, but it had quite an opposite 
effect upon the mass of the army. Nothing 
was to be heard in the Jacobite camp but the 
voice of joy and rejoicing, and congratulations, 
on the expected happy result of an encounter 
with the enemy, were exchanged on all sides 
-between the officers and gentlemen volun- 
teers, and the common soldiers and clansmen. 
'Vhile the fornler were pledging each other in 
their cups and drinking to "the good day," so 
near at haml, as they thought, which was to 
crown the Chevalier's arms with victory, the 
latter, amid the din of the warlike bagpipe, 
were to be seen giving eaC'h other a cordial 
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shake of the hand as if fully assured of 
S llCCess. 
'\Vhilst these congratulatory exhibitions were 
going on, the councillors of the Chevalier were 
deliberating upon the course they should pur- 
sne; but although they sat during the whole 
night they could come to no decided resolution. 
'Vhen the irresolution of the council became 
generally known, the men coulù not restrain 
their indignation, and a general opinion began 
to prevail among them that they had been 
1/etrayed. Impressed with this feeling, they 
became mutinous, and carried their insubordi- 
nation so far as to inslùt the officers, whom 
they supposed had betrayed them, in the 
streets, and to load them with reproachful 
epithets. The gentlemen volunteers also par- 
ticipated in the same sentiments; and one of 
them from the higher parts of Abel'deenshire 
was heard to declare before a group of malcoñ- 
tents assembled in the streets, that the clans 
should take the person of the Chevalier out of 
the hands of the weak councillors who sur- 
rounded him, adding that he would find 10,000 
gentlemen in Scotland who would hazard their 
lives for him, if he was equally ready as a 
prince to risk his own life in vindicating his 
right to the crown. A friend of the Earl of 

far, after remonstrating with this party, asked 
what they wished their officers to do.-" Do," 
replied a Highlander, "what did you call us 
to take arms fod '\Yas it to run away
 'Vhat 
did the king come hither fod Was it to see 
his people butchered by hangmen, and not 
strike a stroke for their lives
 Let us die like 
men and not like dogs." 6 
Amid the confusion and perplexity occa- 
sioned by such a state of things, :Mar convened 
anothcr meeting of the council on the evening 
of the 29th, at which a resolution to retreat 
was entered into chiefly at Mar's suggestion. 
His reasons for advising an abandonment of 
the enterprise for the present, were, 1st, the 
failure of the Duke of Ormond's attempt to 
invade England; 2dly, the great accession of 
force which Argyle had received from abroad; 
and, lastly, the reduced state of the Jacobite 
forces, which did not exceed 4,000 men, and 
of whom only about 2,500 wcre properly 


'I True .Å ccount of the Proceedings at Perth, by a 
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el. 


armed. 7 Besides these there were, according 
to the :Master of Sinclair, other reasons of a 
private nature which influenced 
rar to give 
the advice he did, the chief of which, says the 
above-named authority, was that the Earl of 
Seaforth, the Marquis of Huntly, and other 
J acobites who were in treaty with the govern- 
ment, had basely resolved to deliver up the 
Chevalier to the Duke of Argyle, that they 
might procure better terms for themselves than 
they could otherwise expect. This odious 
charge, which is not corroborated by any other 
writer, must be looked upon as highly impro- 
bable. 
Before communicating to the army the reso- 
lution to rctreat, a general meeting of all the 
officers was held at Scone on the following 
day, when they were informed of the determi- 
nation of the previous evening, and of the 
reasons which had led to it. It was then 
secretly resolved that the Chevalier and his 
principal officers should take shipping at 
:Montrose for France, and that the army should 
be disbanded as soon as it reached the High- 
lands, or as soon as circumstances permitted, 
but to save appearances with the men, it was 
given out, that as Perth was untenable, it be- 
came necessary to retire to a stronger position, 
where they could not only defend themselves, 
but keep up a more secure and direct commu- 
nication with their friends in the north. At 
this time there were three ships lying in the 
Tay off Dundee, which had lately arrived with 
supplies from France; and to secure these for 
the conveyance of the Chevalier and his fol- 
lowers, a French officer and clergyman were 
despatched to Dundee with orders to send 
them down the coast to Montrose, there to 
wait his arrival. 8 
On the return of the officers to the camp, 
they promulgated the order to retreat to their 
men, and, as might have been anticipated, it 
was received with scorn and contempt. Among 
the Jacobite inhabitants of the town who had 
shown themselves very zealous in the cause of 
the Chevalier, the intelligence caused nothing 
but dismay, as from the prominent and decided 
part they had taken, they had incurred the 
penalties of treason against the government. 
7 Mar's Journal. 
8 True Account oft"'c Proceedings at Perth. 
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The morning of the 31st of January was fixed 
npon for the retreat. but a body of about 800 
Highlanders, disliking the aspect of affairs, and 
displeased with the conduct of the principal 
officers, quitted Perth the preceding night for 
the Highlands by way of Dunkcld. Prepara- 
tory to his departure, the Chevalier went from 
Scone to Perth in the evening, and took up 
his residence in the house of Hay the provost, 
a stanch Jacobite, where he supped and 
passed the night. At ten o'clock next morning- 
the rebels began their march across the Tay, 
which was covered with ice of extraordinary 
thickness. About noon the whole army had 
passed, and was on the march to Dundee along 
the Carse of Go\Vrie. 
:l\Ieanwhile, the Duke of Argyle was advanc- 
ing upon Perth as fast as the nature of the 
difficulties he had to contend with would admit 
of. He had lcft Stirling on the 29th of J anu- 
ary, and marched to Dunblane. Next day he 
advanced as far as Auchterarder, which had 
been entirely burnt by the rebels. Here they 
passed the night upon the snow without" any 
other covering than the fine canopy of heaven." 9 
On the following day a detachment of 200 dra- 
goons and 400 foot, 1vhich had been sent for- 
ward to protect the country people who were 
engaged in clearing away the snow, took pos- 
session of the castle of Tullibardine, the garri- 
son of which had capitulated. The Duke of 
Argyle had resolved to take up his quarters for 
the night in this fortress; but receiving intelli- 
gence that the rebels had retired froni Perth 
that morning, he ordered a party of 400 dra- 
goons and 1,000 foot to haster. forward to take 
possession of that town. The duke, at the head 
of the dragoons, arrived at Perth about two 
o'clock in the morning of the 1st of February; 
but the foot, who were greatly fatigued, did 
not come up till ten o'clock. The remainder 
of the duke's army reached Perth that evening. 
The distance from Stirling to Perth is only 
34 miles, yet such was the obstruction that 
Argyle's army met with from the snow, that 
their march occupied three entire days. The 
difficulties of the march and the privations 
which his men had suffered by resting two 
nights on the snow, exposed to all the severities 


II A nnals oj George T., vol. ii. r. 222. 


of the weather, had so exhausted his men, that 
it was not till the day after his anival at Perth 
that the duke could muster a force sufficientl;y 
strong to pursue the enemy. 
On the jd of February Argyle left Perth at 
the head of six squadrons of dragoons, three 
battalions of foot, and 800 Higlùamlers. Ho 
stopped at Errol that night, and entered Dun- 
ùee next day. Having learned that the Cheva- 
lier had left Dundee the preceding day on his 
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way to Montrose, the duke sent forward a 
detachment towards Arbroath, and being joined 
by the remainder of his army on the 4th of 
February, he despatched on the same day three I 
battalions of foot, 500 of his own Highland- 
ers, and 50 dragoons, towards Arbroath, and 
another detachment of 300 foot, and 50 dra- 
goons, in the direction of Brechin; but their 
march was retarded for some time by the snow. 
On the 5th the duke followed with the re- 
mainder of the army; and while he himself, at 
the head of the cavalry, took the high road to 
Brechin, General Cadogan with the infantry 
marched in the direction of Arbroath. 
During tne retreat to :Montrose, suspicions 
began to be entertained in the Chevalier's army, 
that it was his intention to emhark for France, 
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notwithstanding the assurances of the principal 
officers to the contrary. The unusual route 
along the sea-coast gave credence to the mmonr; 
but when they approached :l\Iontrose, and saw 
some French vessels lying at anchor off the 
shore, their suspicions were confirmed, and the 
men began to manifest symptoms of discontent. 
The insurgent army arrived at :Montrose on 
the 3d of February, where it was intended they 
should pass the night; but the Chevalier's 
advisers, alarmed at the murmurings of the 
troops, ordered them to march the same night 
towards Aberdeen, where it was given out they 
meant to make a stand till succours should 
arrive from abroad. This assurance had the 
desired effect upon the troops, who accordingly 
began their march in the expectation that the 
Chevalier would follow them. To prevent 
suspicion, his horses \yere ordered to be brought 
ùefore the door of the house where he lodged 
at the hour appointed for the march, and Ills 
guards were ordered to mount, and to hold 
themselves in readiness to accompany him. 
:l\Ieanwhile the Chevalier was busily em- 
rloyed in making the necessary preparations 
for his approaching departure. To relieve his 
memory from the imputation of having volun- 
tarily abandoned the brave men who had taken 
up arms in his cause, it is due to him to state 
that he had been all along opposed to such a 
step, and it was not until he had been repeat- 
edly and earnestly urged by his friends that 
he could be prevailed upon to give his consent 
to retire beyond seas. He said he was ready 
to suffer every hardship, and expose himself to 
every danger, rather than anandon those who 
had risked their all in his service; but being 
assured by his friends, that the course they 
advised might be ultimately beneficial to both, 
lIe reluctantly yielded to their entreaties. His 
principal motive for acceding to their wishes 
was the consideration that, if relieved from 
his presence, the government might be dis- 
posed to give better terms to his followers than 
they would be otherwise disposed to grant. l 
Before his departure he ordered a commission 
to be drawn up, by which he appointed General 
Gordon commander-in-chief, with all necessary 
powers, and particularly with authority to treat 


I ?\far's Journal. 
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with the enemy. He wrote, at the same time, 
a paper containing his reasons for leaving the 
kingdom, and aloflg with which he delivered 
to the general all the money in his possession, 
(excepting a small sum which he reserved for 
defraying the expenses of himself and suite,) 
with instructions, after paying the army, to 
apply the residue in indemnifying the inha- 
bitants of the villages 2 which had been burned, 
for the losses sustained by them. At the same 
time the Chevalier put the following letter to 
the Duke of Argyle, which he dictated to a 
secretary, into the hands of General Gordon, 
respecting the appropriation of the money so 
left. It is an interesting document, and ex- 
hibits the humanity of the prince in a favour- 
able point of view :- 


" FOR THE DUKE OF ARGYLE. 
" jJ.f ontT08e, 4th February, 1 iI 6. 
,
It was the view of delivering this my 
ancient kingdom from the hardship it lay 
under, and restoring it to its former happiness 
and independency, that brought me into this 
country; and all hopes of effectuating that at 
this time being taken from me, I have been 
reduced much against my inclination, but by 
a cruel necessity, to leave the kingdom with 
as many of my faithful subjects as were desi- 
rous to follow me, or I able to carry with me, 
that so at least I might secure them from the 
utter destruction that threatens them, since 
that was the only way left me to show them 
the regard I had for, and the sense r had of 
their unparallf'led loyalty. 
" Among the manifold mortifications I have 
had in this unfortunate expedition, that of 
being forced to burn several villages, &c., as 
the only expedient left me for the publick 
security, was not the smallest. It was indeed 
forced upon me by the violence with wlúch 
my rebellious subjects acted against me, and 
what they, as the first authors of it, must be 
answerable for, not I: however, as I cannot 
think of leaving this country without making 
some provision to repair that loss, I have, tllerc- 
fore, consigned to the magistrates of- 
the sum of -, desiring and requiring of 
you, if not as an obedient subjef't, at lrast as 


\I Dunning, 
\ucht('rarder, m:1c'kford, C'rieff, !I1uthil. 
30 
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!l lover of your country, to take care that it be 
employed to the designed use, that I may at 
least have the satisfaction of having been the 
destruction and ruin of none, at a time I came 
to free all. 'Yhether you have yet received my 
letter, S or what effect it hath had upon you, I 
am as yet ignorant of; but what will become 
of these unhappy nations is but too plaine. I 
have neglected nothing to render them a free 
and prosperous people; and I fear they will 
find yet more than I the smart of preferring a 
foreign yoak to t11at obedience they owe me; 
and what must those who have so obstinately 
resisted both my right and my clemency have 
to answer for 
 But however things turn, or 
Providence is pleased to dispose of me, I shall 
never abandon my just right, nor the pursuits 
of it, but with my life; and beseech God so to 


" It is presumed this is the letter alluded to in a 
conversation between Locl{hart of Carnwath and Cap- 
tain Dougall Campbell, who is represented by him as 
"a person of great worth llnd loyalty, and a bosome 
friend of Argyle's." "Being with me (says Lock- 
hart) at my country house, he (Campbell) asked me if 
I heard Argyle blam'd for having received and given 
no answer to a letter writt to him by the king whilst 
he was at Perth. I toM him I had, but could not 
agree with those who censured him, for I had such an 
abhorrence of breach of trust, that had I been the 
.luke's adviser, it should have been to doe as he dill; 
for tho there was nothing I so much desired as to see 
him engaged in the king's cause, I wisht it done in a 
way consistent with his honour. Captain Campbell 
smiled and told me, he was to acquaint me of a secret 
which he must previously have my solemn word I 
would communicate to none, which he had given 
when it was revealed to him, having however obtained 
liberty afterwards to speak of it to me. After giving 
him the assurance he demanded, he told me that the 
letter was not delivel"ed to the duke, for in his late 
Highland progress, he saw it and another to Lord Isla 
in the hands of the I,erson to whose care they were 
committed, (but who that person was lIe would not 
tell me), who receiving them unseal'd, did not, after 
perusal, think it for the king's sel"vice to deliver them, 
that to the duke being writt in a style by no means 
to be approved of; 'and, indeed,' added Campbell, 
· when I I'earl them, I was entirely of the same mind, 
:\Ud could not but think that Mar or some other per- 
son, with a view of rather widening than healing the 
breaches, had prevail'd with the king to write after 
that manner.' '1.'he leUe1' to Isla was writt as to a 
man of business, insisting on the unhappy state of 
Scotland, and that nothing but a dissolution of the 
union by the king's resturation, could prevent the 
utter ruin of that country. That to the duke did 
invite him to return to his loya1ty and duty, threaten- 
ing him, if he neglected, with revenge and the utter 
extirpation of his family, for what he and his prede- 
cessors had done in this and the last century. I doe 
not pretend to narrate the precise word!'! of this letter, 
nor did Campbell mention them as such to me ; how- 
t'ver, I have narrated what he said was the aim and 
purport of the letter." -Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. pp. 
14,15. 


turn at last the hearts of my subjects, as that 
they may enjoy peace and happiness by submit- 
ti.ng to what their interest and duty equally 
require of them. As for your O\vn particular, 
you might, if you had pleased, joined interest 
and greatness in your own person; but, though 
rou have refused to do that, I must earnestly 
request of you to do at least aU in your power 
to save your country from utter ruin, and to be 
just at least to them, since you are it not to me. 
" 4 I thought to write this in my own hand, 
but had not time. 


" JAMES R" 


This letter was accompanied by a note of thC' 
following letter to General Gordon, written in 
the Chevalier's own hand :- 


"General Gordon is hereby empowered, as 
soon as he has no other further occasion for 
the money left. in his hands f01' the su Dsistence 
of the troops, to forward, if he thinks fitt, the 
enclosed letter to the duke of Argil, and to fill 
np the blanks of my letter with the name of 
the town where he shall leave the money, and 
the summ he shall leave. 


" JAMES n." 


It was not until tJle eve of his departure, 
that James thought of selecting the persons 
he "ished to accompany him in his flight, but 
the near approach of the enemy, of whose 
motions he had just received intelJigence, anrl 
the murmurings and jealousies of his troops 
compelling him to hasten his departure, he 
was narrowed in his choice, as some of the 
friends, whose presence he desired, were at 
some distance from Montrose. The :first indi- 
vidual he pitched upon was ,Mar; but the earl 
begged that he might be left behind with the 
army. The Chevalier, however, insisted that 
he should go; and on representing to him that 
reasons almost equally strong existed for Mar's 
departure as for his own, that his friends would 
make better terms with the government with- 
out him than with him, and that his services 
c01Ùd be of no use in Scotland under existing 
circumstances, he gave his consent. 


.& '''hat follows is in the Chevalier's own hand- 
writing. The original document is in .the Fingask 
family; of course, it had never been dehvered to the 
duke. 
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Matters being adjusted, the Chevalier left 
Jds lodgings privately about nine o'clock on the 
evening of the 4th of February, accompanied 
only by one of his domestics, and having met 
:Mar at his lodgings, they both proceeded by a 
private way to .the beach, where a boat was 
lying in readiness to receive them, which car- 
ried them on board a small French vessel that 
lay at a little distance from the shore. The 
boat waq immediately sent back, and returned 
in about a quarter of an hour with the Earl of 
Melfort, Lord Drummond, and the remainder 
of the Chevalier's suite. Being favoured with 
a fresh breeze from the west-south-west, the 
vessel stood directly out to sea, and after a 
voyage of five days, arrived in safety at Waldam, 
near Gravelines in French Flanders. 
The insurgents, under General Gordon, 
marched to Aberdeen, which they entered on 
the morning of the 6th of February. Here 
he communicat
d to hi>; men the paper of in- 
structions he had received from the Cheva- 
lier, which, he informed them, he had been 
ordered not to open till their an'ival at Aber- 
deen. In this writing the prince complained 
of the disappointments he had met with, par- 
ticularly from abroad, and informed the army 
of the necessity he was under, for his own pre- 
servation, to leave the country. He thanked 
them for having entered so cheerfully into his 
service, and imputed the failure of the enter- 
prise to the apathy of others, who had not 
seconded their efforts as they had promised to 
do. He advised them to consult their own 
safety by keeping together in a body under 
General Gordon till he should order them to 
disperse, and concluded by encouraging them 
to hope for better times. 
\.fter reading this 
document, the General notified to his men that 
their pay would cease after that day. 
General Cadogan arrived at :Montrose on the 
afternoon of the 5th of February with three 
regiments of foot, and 600 of Argyle's High- 
landers, and the duke reached Breehin with 
the dragoons the same night. The whole 
royalist forces continued their march the fol- 
lowing day towards Aberdeen, but they could 
not overtake the insurgents, who were nearly 
two days' march in advance. The latter left 
Aberdeen on the 7th, and the Duke of Argyle 
f'lltered it the following day at the head of 400 


dragoons. The main body of the insurgents, 
chiefly foot, marched in the direction of Old 
Meldrum, but a party of about 200 horse, 
among whom were many officers and gentlemen- 
volunteers, took the route to Peterhead, where 
some vessels were lying to carry them to 
France. The Duke of Argyle, without waiting 
for the coming up of the rest of his army, 
iIllmediately sent 200 dragoons, and a party of 
foot under Major-General Evans, to cut off the 
retreat of the latter, but he did not overtake 
them. Upwards of 100 of the gentlemen 
composing this party escaped to France. 
:Meanwhile the insurgents continued their 
march westwards into Moray, and after march- 
ing through Strathspey, retired into Badenoch, 
where they quietly dispersed. During their 
retreat, however, many, whose houses lay con- 
tiguous to their route, gradually withdrew 
from the ranks, so that before their arrival in 
Badenoch a considerable reduction had taken 
place in their numbers. Though closely pur- 
sued by Argyle's troops, the insurgents did not 
lose 100 men during the whole retreat, so well 
and orderly was it conducterl by the Jacobit
 
commander. 
After the dispersion of the insurgents, about 
160 officers and gentlemen-volunteers who had 
followed the army into the Highlands, hearing 
that two French frigates, destined to receive 
on board such of the adherents of the Chevalier 
as might be inclined to retire abroad, had 
arrived off the Orkney coast, sallied from the 
hills on horseback, and crossing the low conn- 
try of :Moray embarked in boats at Burgh-head, 
and landed in Caithness. From Caithness 
they proceeded to the Orkney islands, where 
they had the good fortune to reach the French 
ships, which carried them to Gottenburg. 
Among this party were Lord Duffus, who, 
being a seaman, entered into the naval service 
of the King of Sweden, Sir George Sinclair, 
Sir David Threipland of Fingask, and General 
Erkline. 
lost of these refugees entered into 
the Swedish army then about to invade Norway. 
Thus ended an enterprise badly contrived, 
and conducted throughout with little judgment 
or energy. Yet notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages under which it was attempted, it 
might have succeeded, if the efforts of the 
Scottish JacolJites had been seconded by the 
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Jacobites of England; but the latter, though 
decidedly hostile to the House of Brunswick, 
were not inclined to risk their lives and for- 
tunes in a doubtful contest, in support of the 
pretensions of a prince known to them only 
hy name, and to whose religion many of them 
felt a deep-rooted repugnancf'. 


-- 
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A. D. 1716-1ï37. 


BRITISH SOVEREIONs:-George I., 1714-1727.-George II., 
1727-1160. 


'J'rial and execution of the prisoners taken in the re- 
hellion-Bills of attainder against the Earl of :Mar 
and others-Proceedings of General Cadogan in the 
Highlands-Trials of the prisoners in IScotland- 
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nental affairs-Confederacy to restore the Chevalier 
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A version of the Highlanders to tbese innovations- 
,!'he Chevalier appoints trustees to manage his 
affairs in Scotland-Discovery of a new Jacobite 
conspiracy-Habeas-corpus act suspended-Boling- 
broke-Meeting of Highland chiefs at Paris-The 
disarming act-Disgrace of the Earl of :Mar-His 
ambiguous conduct - A tterbnry's charges against 
him-The Chevalier's domestic affairs-Death of 
George I. - Views of the Chevalier-Prospects of 
the Jacobites. 


A FTER the flight and dispersion of the insur- 
gents, the Duke of Argyle returned to Edin- 
lmrgh about the enù of February, where he 
was magnificently entertained by the magis- 
trates of the city, whence he set off for London 
on the 1st of March. He had left instructions 
with General Cadogan to keep up a communi- 
cation with the 'V11Ïg leaders in the north, and 
to distribute the troops in quarters contiguous 
to the adjoining Highlands, that they might 
1,e the more readily assembled to repress any 
fresh insurrection which might break out. To 
l.:eep some of the disaffected districts in check, 
J larties of Highlanders were placed by Lord 
Lovat and Brigadier Grant, in Brahan castle, 
and in Erchles and Borlum; the former the 
seat of the Chisholm, the latter that of Briga- 
ùier Mackintosh. 
The fate of the prisoners taken at Preston 
Tr>mains now to be told, The first who were 
tried were Lord Charles :Murray, Captain Dal- 
/.icl, brother to the earl of Carnwath, :Major 


Nairne, Captain Philip Lockhart, brother tc 
Lockhart of Carnwath, Captain Shaftoe, ann 
Ensign Nairne. These six were tried before a 
court-martial at PrestDn, and all, with the 
exception of Captain Dalziel, lmving been 
proved to have been officers in the service of 
government, were condemned to be shot. Lord 
Charles Murray received a pardon through tllE: 
interest of his friends. The remainder suffered 
on the 2d of Decem bel'. 
The English parliament met on the 9th of 
January, 1716. The commons agreed, on the 
motion of Mr. Lechmere, to impeach Lords 
Derwentwater, Nithsdale, 'Vintoun, Carnwath, 
and Kemnure, of high treason. The articles 
of impeachment were cHrrif>ù up to the lords 
the same night, and on the next day these 
peers were brought to the bar of the house of 
lords to hf'ar the articles of impeachment read. 
They were brought back from the Tower on 
the 19t11, when they all pleù guilty to the 
charge of high treason, except the Earl of 
'Vintoun, who petitioned for a longer time to 
give in his answers. The rest received sen- 
tence of death on the 9th of February, in 
'Vestminster-haIL Thè Countess of Nithsdale 
and Lally Nairne surprised the king as he was 
passing through his apartments at St. James's, 
and throwing themselves at his feet implored 
his mercy in behalf of their husbands; but he 
turned away from them with contemptuous 
indifference. The Countess of Derwentwater 
was equally unsuccessful, though introduced 
by the Dukes of Richmond and St. Albans 
into the king's bed-chamber, and accompanied 
by the Duchesses of Cleveland and Bolton. 
This refusal on the part of the king raised 
up a number of advocates in both houses of 
parliament, in behalf of the unfortunate noble- 
men. Availing themselves of this feeling, the 
ladies of the condemned lords, accompanied 
by about twenty others of equal rank, waited 
in the lobby of the house of peers, and at the 
door of the house of commons, and solicited 
the intercession of both houses. Next day 
they petitioned the houses. The commons 
rejected the application, and to get quit of 
further importunity anjourned for SL.,"{ or seven 
days, by a small majority; but the result was 
ilifferent in the house of lords. Petitions: 
craving the intercession of that house, wcre 
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presented from the condemned peers, which 
being read, after considerable opposition, a 
motion was made to address his majesty to 
grant them a reprieve. This occasioned a 
warnl debate; but before the vote was taken, 
an amendment was proposed to the eftect, that 
his majesty should reprieve such of the peers 
as should seem to deserve his mercy. It was 
contended by the supporters of the original 
address, that the effect of this amendment 
would be to destroy the nature of the address, 
as from the naturr of the sentence which harl 
been passed, none of the condemned peers 
could desen'e mercy; but the amendment was 
substituted, and on the vote being taken, 
whether the address sholùd be presented, it 
was carried present, by a majority of five votes. 
It is said that on one of the peers afterwards 
observing to the mover of the amendment, 
that it looked as if its object was to defeat the 
vote, and make it of no usr to the persons for 
whose benefit it was intended, the proposer 
observed, that such was his intention in mov- 
ing it. 5 
The king was evidently chagrined at the 
conduct of the house, and when the address 
was presented, he informed the deputation, that 
on this as on all other occasions, he would do 
what he thought most consistent with the 
dignity of the crown, and the safety of his 
people. The Earl of Nottingham, president 
of the council, who had supported the petitions 
of the condemned lords, together with Lord 
Aylesford, his brother, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, Lord Finch, his son, one of the 
lords of the treasury, and Lord Guernsey, 
master of the jewel office, were all removed 
from office; and to show the determination of 
the king, orders were issued on the same day 
the address was delivered, for executing the 
Earls of Derwentwater and Nithsdale, and Vis- 
count Kenmure the following day. The other 
three peers were reprieved to the 7th of 
Iarch. 
The Earl of Nithsdale, by the assistance of his 
heroic wife, made his eecape the night before 
the execution, dressed in female attire. 'Vhen 
the king heard of his escape next morning, he 
observed, that" it was the best thing a man 
ill his condition could have ò.one."6 


:) .1 nnals of the 2d year of George 1., p. 248. 
6 State Trials, vol. xv, 


On the morning of the 24th of February the 
Earl of Derwentwater and Viscount Kenmure 
were beheaded on Tower-hill. On ascending 
the scaffold, Derwentwater knelt down, and 
having spent some time in prayer, he got up, 
and drawing a paper out of his pocket, read 
a short address. He hoped for forgiveness 
through the passion and death of his Saviour; 
apologised to those who might have beeu 
scandalized at his plearling guilty at his trial, 
excusing himself for doing so on the gToUll<<1 
that he was made to believe that it was only 
a consequence of having submitte<l to mercy
 
acknowledged as his only right and lawflù 
sovereign, King James III., and earnestly 
hoped for his speedy restoration; and died, as 
he had lived, a Roman Catholic. He displayed 
the utmost coolness and perfect self-possession. 
As soon as the remains of the Earl of 
Derwentwater were removed, Viscount Ken- 
mure was brought up to the scaffolù. Like 
Derwentwater, he expressed his regret for 
pleading guilty to the charge of high treason, 
and prayed for" King James." After praying 
a short time with uplifted hands, he advance(l 
to the fatal block, and laying down his head, 
the executioner struck it off at two blows. 
The Earl of 'Vintoun, on various frivolous 
pretences, got his trial postponed till the 15th 
of March, when he was brought finally up, and, 
after a trial which occupied two days, was 
found guilty, and received sentence of death; 
but his lordship afterwards made his escape 
from the Tower and fled to :France. 
On the 7th of April a commission for trying 
the other rebels met in the court of Common 
Pleas, 'Vestminster, when bills of high treason 
were found against Mr. Forster, Brigadier :Mack- 
intosh, Colonel Oxburgh, Mr. 1\Ieuzies of Cul- 
dares, anù seven of their associates, and on the 
10th bills were found against eleven more. 
Forster escaped from N ewgate, and so well 
had his friends concerted matters, that he 
reacheù Calais in less than 24 hours, The 
trials of Brigadier :Mackintosh and others wero 
fixed for the 4th of l\:fay, but about eleven 
o'clock the preceding night, the brigadier and 
fifteen other prisoners broke out of .N ewgate, 
after knocking down the keepers and disarming 
the sentinels. Eight were retaken, but .Mack- 
intosh and seven others escapcd. The triala 
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of the prisoners who remained proceeded: many 
of them were found guilty; and fixe, among 
whom were Colonel Oxburgh and l\Ir. Paul, a 
non-jurant clergyman of the Church of England, 
were executed at Tyburn. Twenty-two prison- 
ers were executed in Lancashire. The re- 
mainder of the prisoners taken at Preston, 
amounting to upwards of 700, submitted to 
the king's mercy, and having prayed for trans- 
portation, were sold as slaves to some '\Vest 
India merchants; a cruel proceeding, when it 
is considered that the greater part of these men 
were Highlanders, who had joined in the insur- 
rection in obedience to the commands of their 
chiefs. 7 
The severities exercised. by the government, 
and the courage and fortitude displayed by the 
unfortunate sufferers, wrought an extraordinary 
change in the dispositions of the people, who 
began to manifest great dissatisfaction at pro- 
ceedings so revolting to humanity. Though 
the rebellion was extinguished, the spirit which 
had animated it still remained, being increased 
rather than diminished by the proceedings of 
the government; and the Tories longed for an 
opportunity of availing themselves of the uni- 
versal dissatisfaction to secure a majority 
favourable to their views at the next general 
election. The 1Vhigs, afraid of the result of 
an early election as destructive to themselves 
as a party and to the liberties of the country, 
had recourse to a bold measure, which nothing 
but the most urgent necessity could justify. 
This was no other than a plan to repeal the 
triennial act, and to prolong the duration of 
parliament. It is said that at first they in- 
tended to suspend the triennial act for one 
election only, but thinking that a temporary 
measure would appear a greater violation of 
constitutional law than a permanent one, they 
resolved to extend the duration of parliament 
to seven years, A bill was accordingly brought 
into the house of lords on the 10th of April 
by the Duke of Devonshire, which, notwith- 


7 "It is painful to Sf>e on t1Ie lists, the many High- 
land names followed with the word 'labourer,' inrli- 
eating that they belonged to the humblest class. Too 
implicit obedience had been the weaknesf;, instead of 
rebe11ion being the crime, of tlll'se men; and in many 
instances they had been forced into the service for 
which they were punished, as ahsolutelyas the French 
conscript or the British pressed seaman. "-Burton's 
Scotland (1689-1747), vol. ii. p.211. 


standing much opposition, passed both houses, 
receiving the royal assent on the 7th of :Ma J '. 
On the same day an act of attainder against 
the Earls 1\Iarischal, SeafortIl, Southcsk, Pan- 
mure, and others, also received his majesty'ci 
sanction. An act of attainder against the Earl 
of l\Tar, the Marquis of Tullibardine, the Earl 
of Linlithgow, Lord Drummond, and other 
leaders of the insurrection, had recrived the 
royal assent on the 17th of Fehruary preceding. 
Besides these bills, three others were passed. 
one attainting l\Ir. Forster and Brigadier ,Mack- 
intosh; another for more effectually securing 
the peace of the llighlands ; a third appointing 
commissioners to inquire into the estates of 
those persons who had been attainted or con- 
victed. 
'Yhile the parliament was thus engaged in 
devising measures for maintaining the public 
tranquillity, General Cadogan was employed in 
dispersing some hostile bands of the clans 
which still continued to assemble with their 
chiefs in the remoter parts of the Highlands. 
Hearing that the Earl of Seaforth had retired 
into the island of Lewis, where he had col- 
lected a considerable body of his men under 
the command of Brigadier Campbell of Ormun- 
del, an officer who had just arriveù from l\fus- 
covy, where he had served in the army of the 
Cmr, he sent a detachment into the island 
under the command of Colonel Cholmondely 
to reduce it. The earl, on the appearance of 

his force, crossed into Ross-shire, whence he 
escaped to France; and Campbell being aban- 
doned by his men after he had formed them in 
order of battle, was taken prisoner while stand- 
ing in a charging posture. Another detach- 
ment under Colonel Clayton, was sent into the 
isle of Skye, where Sir Donald Macdonald was 
at the head of about 1,000 men; but the chief 
made no resistance, and having no assurance 
of protection from the government in case of a 
surrender, retired into one of the Uists, where 
he remained till he obtained a ship which 
carried him to France. About this time three 
ships arrived among the western islanùs from 
France with military supplies for the use of 
the insurgents, but they came too late to be of 
any servif'e. Two of them, after taking 70 
gentlemen on board, immediately returned to 
France, and the third, which carried fifty chestA 
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of small arms, and one hundred and fifty balTels 
of gunpowder, and other military stores, was 
captured while at anchor near Uist by an Eng- 
lish ship of war. 
In consequence of instructions from govern- 
ment, General Cadogan issued an order, which 
was intimated at the different parish churches 
in the north, rcquiring the rebels to surrender 
themsel ves and to deliver up their arms, assur- 
ing them, that such as complied should have 
liberty granted to return home in safety, but 
threatening to punish rigorously those who 
refused to comply. This order was generally 
obeyed by the common people in the Lowlands, 
who had been engaged in the insurrection; but 
few of the Highlandcrs seemed to regard it. 
To enforce compliance, Cadogan despatched dif- 
ferent detachments through the Highlands, and 
took up his quarters at Blair Athole, where he 
could more easily communicate with the disaf- 
fected districts. He next removed to Ruthven 
in Badenoch, and afterwards proceeded to In ver- 
ness, where he received Glengary's sulnnission. 
II Lochiel, Keppoch, and Clanranald, had re- 
I solved to oppose by force the delivery of their 
arms; but on hearing that Clayton, who had 
returned from Skye, had resolved to march 
from Fortwilliam to Lochiel's house to disarm 
the Camerons, these chiefs retired, and their 
men delivered up their arms without resist- 
ance. Having succeeded in disarming the 
Highlands, the gencral left Inverness on the 
27th of April, leaving General Sabine in 
command, and proceeded to London. The 
rebellion being now considered completely 
extinguished, the Dutch auxiliaries were with- 
drawn from Scotland, and in a short time 
thereafter were embarked for Holland. 
To try the prisoners confined in the castles 
of Edinburgh, Stirling, Blackness, and other 
places in Scotland, a commission of Oyer and 
Terminer was appointed to sit at Carlisle in 
December, 1716. There were nearly seventy 
arraigned. Of twenty-nine who were brought 
to trial, twenty-five pled guilty. Brigadier 
Campbell of Ormundel, Tulloch of Tannachie, 
Stewart of Foss, and Stewart of Glenbuckie, 
entered a plea of not guilty. The two last 
having satisfied the solicitor-general of their 
innocence, he allowed a writ of noli prosequi 
to be entered in their behalf, and Campbell 


having escaped from the castle of Carlisle, 
Tulloch alone stood his trial, but he was ac- 
quitted. Sentence of death was passed upon 
the twenty-five who had admitted their guilt, 
and thirty-six were discharged for want of 
evidence; but the sentence of death was never 
put into execution. It was wise in the gov- 
ernment to pacify the national disaffection by 
showing mercy. 
Following up the same humane view, an act 
of grace was passed in 1717 by the king and 
both houses of parliament, granting a free and 
general pardon to all persons who had com- 
mitted any treasonable offences, before the 6th 
of 
Iay of that year, with the exception of 
those who, having committed such offences, 
haù gone beyond the seas, and who, before 
the said day, had retill'lled into Great Britain 
or Ireland without his majesty's license, or 
who should on or after the said day return 
into either of the kingdoms without such 
license. All persons of the name and clan of 
1'Iacgregor were also excepted, as well as all 
such persons as should, on the 5th of May, 
1717, remain attainted for high treason. But 
all such persons so attainted, unless specially 
named, and who had not escaped out of prison, 
were freely pardoned and discharged. Under 
this act the Earl of Carnwath, and Lords 
\Viddrington and Nairne, were delivered from 
the Tower: seventeen persons confined in 
N ewgate, the prisoners still remaining in the 
castles of Lancaster and Carlisle, and those in 
the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling, and 
other places in Scotland, including Lords 
Strathallan and Rollo, were likewise released. 
\Vhile the Chevalier was preparing to em- 
bark for Scotland, the Earl of Stair, (the am- 
bassador at the court of France,) had used 
every effort to prevent him. Duclos and others 
say that Stair not only applied to the Duke of 
Orleans, the rcgent, to have the Chevalier 
arrested, but that finding the regent insincere 
in his promises of compliance, he sent persons 
to assassinate the Chevalier on the road when 
crossing France to embark for Scotland. That 
Stair made such an application, and that he 
employed spies to watch the progress of the 
prince, are circumstances highly probable; but 
both :Marshal Berwick and the Earl of 
Iar 
discredited the last part of the storJ', as thpy 
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considered Stair incapable of ordering an action 
so atrocious as the assassination of the prince. 8 
On the retill'll of the Chevalier, Stair, afraid 
that he and his partisans in France would 
intrigue with the court, presented a memorial 
to the regent in name of his Britannic majesty, 
in which, after notifying the flight of the 
Chevalier, and the dispersion of his forces, he 
requested the regent to compel the prince to 
quit France. He next insisted that Imch of 
the rebels as had retired to France should be 
ordered forthwith to depart from that country. 
The removal of the Jacobite exiles from the 
French court was aU that the earl could at that 
time obtain from the regent. By an agreement, 
however, which was shortly thereafter entered 
into between France and England, mutually 
guaranteeing the succession to the crown of 
France, and the Hanover succession according 
to the provisions of the treaty of Utrecht, it 
was stipulated that the Pretender should be 
sent beyond the Alps, and sholùd never be 
allowed to return again to France or Lorraine 
on any pretence whatever, and that none of 
the rebellious subjects of Great Britain should 
be allowed to reside in France. 
After the suppression of the insurrection, 
the leading supporters of government in Scot- 
land repaired to London to congratulate George 
I. on the success of his arms, and to obtain 
the rewards they expected. The Duke of 
Argyle, to whose exertions chiefly the king 
was indebted for his peaceable accession to the 
throne, and the extinction of the rebellion, was 
already so overloaded with favours that he 
could scarcely expect any addition to be made 
to them, and wOlùd probably have been con- 
tented with those he had obtained. The 
"squadron" party, however, which had been 
long endeavouring to ruin him, now made 
every exertion to get him disgraced; and being 
assisted by the l\Iarlborough faction, and a 
party which espoused the interests of Cadogan, 
they succeeded with the king, who dismissed 
the duke and llis brother, the Earl of Islay, 
from aU tJleir employments, which were con- 
ferred on others. General Carpenter, to whom 
the success at Preston was entirely asrrihed, 
Ruccceded Argyle in the chief command of the 


8 Mt:lß. de Berwick, tome ii. 


forces in North Britain; and the Duke of 
l\Iontrose was appointed Lord-Register of Scot- 
land in the room of the Earl of 1s1ay. 
The aspect of affairs in the north of Europe 
requiring the king's presence in his Gennan 
dominions, an act was passed repealing the 
clause in the act for the further limitation of 
the crown, which restricted the sovereign from 
leaving his British dominions. He closed the 
session on the 26th of June, and embarked at 
Gravesend on the 7th of July for Holland, 
where he arrived on the 9th, He proceeded 
to Loo incognito, and thence set out for Pyr- 
mont. 
For reasons which need not be stated here, 
Alberoni, the Spanish prime minister, was 
eager that Great Britain should enter upon an 
alliance with his country, and in his appeal to 
George T. he was backed by the English minis- 
ter at :Madrid. George thus found himself 
placed in a singular but fortunate situation. 
Equally courted by France and Spain, he had 
only to choose between thorn, and to form that 
connexion which might be most conducive to 
uphold the Protestant succession and to main- 
tain the peace of Europe, with which the 
internal peace of Great Britain and the safety 
of the reigning family were intimately con- 
nected. The alliance with France being con- 
sidered as more likely to secure these advan- 
tages than a connexion with Spain, the English 
minister at 
Iadrid was instructed by the 
cabinet at home to decline the offers of Spain. 
"His majesty," said secretary Stanhope, in his 
letter to the minister, "is perlectly disposed 
to entor into a new treaty with the Catholic 
king, to renew and confirm the past; but the 
actual situation of affairs does not permit him 
to form other engagements, which, far from 
contributing to preserve the neutrality of Italy, 
would give rise to jealousies tending to dis- 
turl) it. 9 
This was followed by the agreemcnt with 
France, to which allusion has been made, and 
in January, 1717, a triple alliance was entered 
into between England, France, and Holland, 
by which the contracting parties mutually 
guaranteed to one another the possession of all 
places respectively hEld by them. The treaty 


9 Mr. Stanhope to Mr. DoJdington, lIarch 13th. 
1716. 
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also contained a guaranty of the Protestant 
succession on the throne of England, as well 
as that of the Duke of Orleans to the crown of 
France. 
Baffled in all his attempts to draw England 
into an alliance against the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, Alberoni looked to the north, where he 
hoped to :find allies in the persons of the King 
of Sweden and the Czar of :Muscovy. Both 
Peter the Great and Charles XII. were highly 
incensed against the Elector of Hanover, the 
former for resisting the attempts of Russia to 
obtain a footing in the empire, the latter for 
having joined the confederacy formed against 
him during his captivity, and for having 
accepted from the King of Denmark the 
ò.uchies of Bremen and Verden, Swedish pos- 
sessions, which had been conquered by Den- 
mark during the absence of Charles. Charles, 
to revenge himself, formed the design of restor- 
mg the Stuarts, and by his instructions, Goertz, 
his minister in England, began to cabal with 
the English Jacobites, to whom, in name of 
his master, he promised to grant assistance 
in any efforts they might make to rid them- 
selves of the elector. It was whispered among 
the Scottish Jacobites, that "the king," as 
they termed the Chevalier, had some hopes of 
})revailing on Charles to espouse his cause, but 
the first notice on which they could place any 
reliance was a letter from the Earl of :Mar to 
one Captain Straiton, which he directed to be 
communicated to the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
Lord Balmerino, and l\Ir. Lockhart of Carn- 
wath, and in which he suggested, that as there 
was a great scarcity in Sweden, the friends of 
the Chevalier shoulà purchase and send 5,000 
or 6,000 bolls of meal to that country. Their 
poverty, however, and the impracticability of 
collecting and sending such a large quantity of 
food out of the kingdûm, without exciting the 
suspicions of the government, preventeLl the 
plan from being carried into execution. 1 
Shortly thereafter, Straiton received another 
letter from Mar, in which, after stating that 
there was a design to attempt the restoration of 
the prince by the aid of a certain foreign sover- 
eign, and that it would look strange if his 
friends at home did not put themselves in a 


1 Lockhart Papers, vo1. ii. p. 7. 


I. 


condition to assist him, he suggested, that as 
the want of money had been llitherto a great 
impediment in the way of the Chevalier's suc- 
cess, the persons to whom this and his first 
letter were to be communicated, should per- 
suade their friends to have in readiness such 
money as they couM procure, to be employed 
when the proper opportunity offered. 1\11'. 
Lockhart, who received a letter from the Che- 
valier at the same time, undertook the task of 
acquainting the Chevalier's friends in Scotland 
with Mar's \vish, and obtained assurances from 
several persons of rank that they would attend 
to the prince's request. Lord Eglinton in par- 
ticular made an offer of 3,000 guineas. 
The intrigues of Goertz, the Swedish minis- 
ter, being discovered by the government, he 
was arrested and his papers seized at the desire 
of King George. This extraordinary proceed- 
ing, against which the foreign ministers resident 
at the British court remonstrated, roused the 
indignation of Charles to the highest pitch, 
and being now more determined than ever to 
carry his project into effect, he, at the instiga- 
tion of Alberoni, reconciled himself to the 
Czar, who, in resentment of an offer made by 
King George to Charles to join against Russia, 
if the latter would ratify the cession of Bremen 
and Verden, agreed to unite his forces with 
those of Sweden and Spain for placing the 
Pretender on the throne of England. To 
strengthen the interest of the Chevalier in the 
north, Alberoni sent the Duke of Ormond into 
Russia to negotiate a marriage between the son 
of the Chevalier, and Anne the daughter of 
Peter, but this project did not take effect. 
The Chevalier himself, in the meantime, con- 
tracted a marriage with the Princess Clemen- 
tina Sobieski, but she was arrested at Inspruck 
by order of the imperial government, when on 
her journey to meet her betrothed husband, 
and sent to a convent. 
King George returneù to Englanù towards 
the end of January, 1717. The parliament 
met on the 20th of February, when he in- 
formed them of the projected invasion, and 
mentioned that he had given orders for laying 
copies of papers connccted therewith before 
them, From these documents it appeared, 
that the plan of invasion was ripe for execu- 
tion, but that it was not intended to attempt 
3p 
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it till the Dutch auxiliaries should be sent 
back to Holland. 
In consequence of the conduct of his Swedish 
majesty, parliament passed a bill prohibiting 
all intercourse with Sweden, and a fleet was 
despatched to the Baltic under the command 
of Sir George Bplg, to observe the motions of 
the Swedes; but the death of Charles XII. 
dissolved the confederacy between Sweden and 
Russia. 
'\Var was declared against Spain in Decem- 
ber 1718; but a respectable minority in par- 
liament, and the nation at large, were opposed 
to it, as hurtful to the commercial interests of 
Great Britain. France also followed the same 
course. 
TIle war with Spain revived the hopes of 
the J acobites, and the Duke of Ormond re- 
paired to :Madrid, where he held conferences 
with Alberoni, and concerted an invasion of 
Great Britain. The Dutch, alarmed at Or- 
mond's appearance at :Madrid, remonstrated 
with Alberoni, as they had guaranteed the 
Protestant succession, which might be endan- 
gered if an insurrection in favour of the 
Chevalier de St. George was encouraged by 
Spain; but the cardinal assured them that the 
duke Jlad no other design in coming into 
Spain but to consult his personal safety. 
:Meanwhile, under the pretence of sending 
reinforcemcnts into Sicily, preparations were 
made at Cadiz and in the ports of Galicia for 
the projected invasion, and the Chevalier him- 
self procecded to l\Iadl'id, where he was cor- 
dially received and treated as King of Great 
TIritaill. On the 10th of :March, 1719, a fleet, 
consisting of ten men-of-war and twcnty-one 
transports, having on board 5,000 men, a great 
quantity of ammunition, and 30,000 muskets, 
sailed from Cadiz, with instructions to join the 
rcst of the expedition at Corunna, and to make 
a descent at once upon England and Ireland. 
Thc I)uke of Ormond was appointed com- 
mander of the flcet, with the title of Captain
 
general of his most Catholic :\Tajesty; and he 
was provided with declarations in the name of 
the king, dating, that for many good reasons 
he had sent forces into England and Scotland 
to act as auxiliaries to King James. 
To defeat this attempt the alliell cabincts 
adopted the neccssary measures. His Britannic 


maj esty having communicated to both houses 
of parliament the advices he had received 
:respecting the projected invasion, they gave 
him evcry assurance of support, and requested 
him to augment his forces by sea and land. 
He offered a reward of Æ10,000 to anyone 
who should apprehend the Duke of Ormond. 
Troops were ordered to assemble in the north 
and west of England, and a strong squadron, 
under Admiral Norris, was equipped and sent 
out to sea to meet the Spanish fleet. The 
Dutch furnished 2,000 men, and six battalions 
of Imperialists were sent from the Austrian 
Netherlands; and the Duke of Orleans crdercd 
ships to be prepared at Brest to join the 
English fleet, and made an offer of twenty bat- 
talions for the service of King George. 
The expedition under Ormond, with the ex- 
ception of two frigates, never reached its des- 
tination, having been dispersed and disabled, 
off Cape Finisterre, by a violent storm which 
lasted twelve days. These two ships reached 
the coast of Scotland, having on board the 
Earls :Marischal and Seaforth, the 'Marquis of 
Tullibardine, some field officers, 300 Spaniards, 
and arms for 2,000 men. The expedition en- 
tered Loch Alsh about the middle of May, and 
the small force landed in the western High- 
lands, when it was joined by some Highlanders, 
chiefly Seafortli's mcn. The other Jacobite 
clans, with the disappointment they formerly 
experienced from France still fresh in their 
recollection, resolved not to move till the whole 
forces under Ormond should arrive. A differ- 
ence arose between the Earl :l\Iarischal and the 
:Marquis of Tullibardine about the command, 
but this dispute was put an end to by the ad- 
vance of General "\Vightman from Inverness, 
with a body of regtùar troops. The High- 
landers and their allies had taken possession 
of the pass at Glenshiel; but on the approach 
of the government forces they retired to the 
pass at Strachell, which they resolved to de- 
fend. General "\Vightman attacked and drove 
them, after a smart action of three hours' dura- 
tion, and after sustaining some loss, from one 
eminence to another, when night put an end 
to the combat. The Highlanders sceing no 
chance of making a successful resistance, dis- 
persed, during the night, among the mountains, 
and the Spaniards, on the following day, surren. 
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dered themselves prisoners of war. :Marischal, 
Seaforth, and TuJlibardine, with the other 
officers, retired to the Western Isles, amI man- 
aged to escape to the continent. 2 
After government had succeeded in putting 
an end to the rebellion, it felt the necessity of 
doing something, not only to allay the con- 
sequent disorders in the Highlands, but also 
to render the Highlanders less capable in 
future of entering into rebellion, and make 
them more accessible to the strong arm of the 
law. The estates of most of the chiefs and 
proprietors who had been engaged were for- 
feited, although practically in some cases it 
was found difficult to carry the forfeiture into 
effect; as in the case of the Earl of Seaforth, 
one of whose retainers seized the office of re- 
ceiver, and transmitted the rents to the exiled 
carl. 
Lord Lovat, who, on account of his loyal con- 
duct, had risen high in the royal favour, drew 
up, in 1724, a memorial to George I. con- 
cerning the state of the Highlands, charac- 
terised by great insight into the source of the 
existing evils, and recommending to govern- 
ment the adoption of measures calculated to 
remedy these. 
From this memorial we learn that King 
'Villiam, possibly in accordance with the re- 
commendation of Breadalbane, formerly referred 
to, had organized a few independent HigWand 
companies, which appear to have been of some 
service in repressing the disorders so prevalent 
in the north. 3 "The indepenrlent companies, 
raised by King 'Villiam not long after the 
revolution, reduced the Highlanders to better 
order than at any time they had been in since 
the restoration. They were composed of the 
natives of the country, inured to the fatigue of 
travelling the mountains, lying on the hills, 
wore the same habit, and spoke the same 
language; but for want of being put under 
proper regulations, corruptions were introduced, 
and some, who commanded them, instcad of 
bringing criminals to justice, (as I am in- 
formed) often compounded for the theft, and, 
for a sum of money set them at liberty. They 
are said also to have defrauded the government 


by keeping not above half their numbers in 
constant pay, which (as I humbly conceive) 
might be the reason your majesty caused them 
to be disbanded." 
These companies being broken up in 1717, 
according to Lovat and "\Vade, robberies went 
on "without any manner of fear or restmillt, 
and have ever since continued to infest the 
country in a public and open manner."5 
'Yade entered upon his investigation in 
172J, and his report shows he was competent 
to undertake such a task. He computed that 
of the 22,000 Highlandmen able to bear 
arms, 10,000 were" vassals to superiors," well 
affected to government, and the remainder had 
been engaged in rebellions, and were ready, 
when called upon by their chiefs, "to create 
new troubles." One of the greatest grievances 
was the robberies referred to by Lovat, accom- 
panied with the levying of black mail. Ac- 
cording to the general, "the clans, in the 
Highlands, the most addicted to rapine and 
phmder, are the Camerons, on the west of the 
shire of J nverness; the 
Iackenzies and others, 
in the shire of Ross, who were vassals to the 
late Earl of Seaforth; the 
I'Donalili; of Kep- 
poch; the Broadalbin men and the 
i'Gregors, 
on the borders of Argileshire. They go out in 
parties from ten to thirty men, traverse large 
tracks of mountains, till they arrive at the low 
lands, where they design to commit their de- 
predations, which they choose to do in places 
distant from the glens which they inhabit. 
They drive the stolen cattle in the night time, 
and in the day remain on the tops of the 
mountains or in the woods, (with which the 
Highlands abound), and take the first occasion 
to sell them at the fairs or markets that are 
annually held in many parts of the c01mtry. 
"Those who are robbed of their cattle (or 
persons employed by them), follow them by 
the tract, and often recover them from the 
robbers, by compounding for a certain sum of 
money agreed on; but if the pursuers are in 
numbers superiour to the thieves, and happen 
to seize any of them, they are seldom or never 
prosecuted, the poorer sort l)cing unable to 
support the charges of a prosecution. The
T 


!2 Lockhart, vol. ii. p. 19. 4 Burt's Letters, vol. ii. pp. 2i7, 278. 
S See for the information in theRe parawaphR tIll" II Lovat himself commanded one of these compani.?s, 
I&ppendices to Jamieson's edition of Burt's Letters. I and appears to haye felt pretty sore at the 10s8 of it. 
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are likewise under the apprehension of becom- 
ing the object of tlleir revenge, by having their 
houses and stacks burnt, their cattle stolen, or 
hocked, and their lives at the mercy of the 
tribe or clan to whom the banditti belongs. 
The richer sort, to keep, as they call it, good 
neighbourhood, generally compound with the 
chieftain of the tribe or clan for double resti- 
tution, which he willingly pays to save one of 
his clan from prosecution; and this is rcpaid 
him by a contribution from the thieves of his 
clan, who never refuse the payment of their 
proportion to save one of their own fraternity. 
This composition is seldom paid in money, but 
in cattle stolen from the opposite side of the 
country, to make reparation to the person 
injured." 6 
To remedy these evils, an act for the disarm- 
ing of the Highlanders was passed in the year 
1716, but it was so badly put into force that 
the most disaffected clans remained better 
armed than ever. By the act, the collectors 
of taxes were empowered to pay for the arms 
delivered up; but none were given in except 
such as were broken and unfit for use, which 
were valued at a price far beyond what they 
were worth. Not only so, but a brisk trade 
appears to have been carried on with Holland 
and other countries in broken and useless 
arms, which were imported and delivered up 
to the commissioners at exorbitant prices. 
'Vade also found in the possession of the 
Highlanders a great number of arms which 
they had ohtained from the Spaniards engaged 
in the affair at Glf'n Shiel. Altogether he 
computed that the Highlanders hostile to his 
majesty were in possession of about five or six 
thousand arms of various kinds. 'Vade further 
reports that to keep the Highlanders in awe, 
" four barracks had been built in different parts 
of the Highlands, and parties of regular troops, 
under the command of Highland officers, with 
a company of 30, established to conduct them 
through the mountains, was thought an effectual 
scheme, as well to prevent the rising of the 
Highlanders disaffected to your majesty's gov- 
ernment, as to hinder depredations on your 
faithful sul)jects. It is to be wished that, 
during the reign of your majesty and your suc- 


II Burt's Letters, vol. ii. pp. 273, 2ï 4. 


cessors, no insurrection may ever happen to 
experience whether the barracks will effectually 
answer the end proposed; yet I am humbly úf 
opinion, that if the number of troops they are 
built to contain were constantly quartered in 
them (whereas there is now in some but 30 
men, and proper provisions laid in for their 
support during the winter season), they might 
be of some use to prevent the insurrections of 
the Highlanders, though, as I humbly conceive 
(having seen them all), that two of the four 
are not built in as proper situations as they 
might have been. As to the Highland parties, 
I have already presumed to represent to your 
majesty the little use they were of in hindering 
depredations, and the great sufferings of the 
soldiers employed in that service, upon which 
your majesty was graciously pleased to counter- 
mand them. 
"I must farther beg leave to report to your 
majesty, that another great cause of disorders 
in the Highlands is the want of proper persons 
to execute the several offices of civil magis- 
trates, especially in the shires of Inverness, 
Ross, and some other parts of the Highlands. 
"The party quarrels and violent animosities 
among the gentlemen equally well affected to 
your majesty's government, I humbly conceive 
to be one great cause of this defect. Those 
here in arms for your majesty, who raised a 
spirit in the shire of Inverness, and recovered 
the town of that name from the rebels (their 
main body being then at Perth), complain that 
the persons employed as magistrates over them 
have little interest in the country, and that 
three of the deputy sheriffs in those parts were 
persons actually in arms against your majesty 
at the time of the rebellion, whieh (as I am 
credibly informed) is true. They likewise 
complain that many are left out of the com- 
missions of lord lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, 
sheriffs, &c., and I take the liberty to observe, 
that the want of acting justices of the peace is 
a great encouragement to the disorders so fre- 
quently committed in that part of the country, 
there being but one now residing as an acting 
justice for the space of above an hundred miles 
in compass." 7 
He also complaincd that the regular troopa 


7 Idem, pp. 2ï8, 2ï9. 
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laboured under great disadvantages in endea- 
vouring to penetrate in the Highland fastnesses 
from the want of roads and bridges. 
As a remedy for these evils he proposed 
"that companies of such Highlanders as are 
well affected to his majesty's government be 
established under proper regulations, and com- 
manded by officers speaking the language of 
the country, subject to martial law, and undcr 
the inspection and ordcrs of the governors of 
li'ort-'Villiam, Inverness, and the officer com- 
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ùiiferent garrisons and castles in North Britain, 
especially the castle of Edinburgh, be put in 
such condition as to guard against surprise, 
and that a regiment of dragoons be quartered 
in the district between Perth and Inverness. 
As to the civil government of the country, 
'Vade recommended that proper persons be 
nominated for sheriffs and deputy sheriffs in 
the Highland counties, and that justices of the 
peace and constables, with small salaries, be 
established in proper places, and that quarter 
sessions be regularly held at Killyhuimen, 
Ruthven in Badenoch, Fort vVilliam, and if 
necessary, at Bernera, near the coast of the Isle 
of Skye. 
By an act passed in 1725, \Vade was em- 


manding his majesty's forces in those parts;"8 
that a redoubt or barrack be erected at Inver- 
ness, and an addition be made to the one already 
established at KiUyhuimen (Fort Augustus), 
at the south end of Loch Ness, and that a 
small vessel, with oars and sails, be built on 
the loch, capable of holding from sixty to eighty 
soldiers, which would be a means of keeping 
up communication between Inverness and Fort 
Augustus, and of sending parties to the county 
boròering on the lake. Further, that the 
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powered to proceed to the Highlands and 
summon the clans to delivcr up their arIllS, and 
to carry most of his other recommcndations 
into effect. After quelling the malt-tax riots 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh, Wade set out for 
the Highlands, and arrived in Inverness on the 
10th of August 1725, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to lmsiness, As his report contains 
murh interesting and valuable information on 


8 "The companies were six in number: three distin- 
guished by the name of large companies, consisted of 
100 men each; and three smaller companies, of 70 men 
each. The former were commanùed by captains, anù 
the latter by captain-lieutenants, each commanding 
officer being, as the name implies, independent of the 
others. To each company, great and small, was 
attached the same number of subaltems, viz. two lieu- 
tenants and one ensign. .. 
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the state of the Highlands at this time, we 
shall give here a large extract from it. 
"The laird of the 
l'Kenzies, and other 
chiefg of the clans and tribes, tenants to the 
late Earl of Seaforth, came to me in a body, to 
the number of about fifty, and assured me that 
both they and their followers were rcady to 
pay a dutiful obedience to your majesty's com- 
mands, by a peaceable surrender of their arms; 
that if your majesty wûlùd be graciously 
pleased to procure them an indemnity for the 
rents that had been misapplied for the time 
past, they would. for the future become faithftù 
subjects to J'our majesty, and pay them to your 
majesty's receiver for the use of the public. I 
assured them of your majesty's gracious inten- 
tions towards them, and that they might rely 
on your majesty's bounty and clemency, pro- 
vided they w01.Ùd merit it by their future good 
conduct and peaceable behaviour; that I had 
your majesty's commands to send the first 
summons to the country they inhabited; which 
would soon give them an opportunity of show- 
ing the sincerity of their promises, and of 
having the merit to set example to the rest of 
the Highlands, who in their turns were to be 
summoned to deliver up their arms, pursuant 
to the disarming act; that they might choose 
the place they themselves thought most con- 
venient to surrender their arms; and that I 
w01.Ùd answer, that neither their persons nor 
their property should be molested by your 
majesty's troops.-They desired t}}ey might be 
permitted to deliver up their arms at the castle 
of Brahan, the principal seat of their late 
superior, who, they said, had promoted and 
encourageù them to this their submission; but 
begged that none of the Highland companies 
might be present; for, as t.hey had always been 
reputed the bravest, as well as the most numer- 
ous of the northern clans, they thought it morc 
consistent with their honour to resign their 
arms to your majesty's veteran troops ;-to 
which I readily consented. 
"Summonses were accordingly sent to the 
several clans and tribes, the inhabitants of 18 
parishes, who were vassals or tenants of the 
late Earl of Seaforth, to bring or send in all 
their arms and warlike weapons to the castle 
of TIral1an, on or before the 28th of August. 
" On the 25th of August I went to the castle 


of Brahan, with a detachment of 200 of the 
regular troops, and was met there by the chiefs 
of the several clans and tribes, who assured 
me they had used their utmost diligence in 
collecting all the arms they were possessed of, 
which should be brought thither on the Satur- 
day following, pursuant to the summons they 
had received; and telling me they were appre- 
hensive of inslùts or depredations from the 
neighbouring clans of the Camerons, and others 
who still continued in possession of their arms. 
Parties of the Highland companies were ordered 
to guard the passes leading to their country; 
which parties continued there for their protec- 
tion, till the clans in that neighbourhood were 
summoned, and had surrendered their arms. 
"On the day appointed, the several clans 
and tribes assembled in the adjacent villages, 
and marched in good order through the great 
avenue that leads to the castle; and one after I 
another laid down their arms in the court-yard, 
in great quiet and decency, amounting to 784 
of the several species mentioned in the act of 
parliament. 
"The solemnity with which this was per- 
formed, had undoubtedly a great influence over 
the rest of the Highland clans; and disposed 
them to pay that obedience to your majesty's 
commands, by a peaceable surrender of their 
arms, which they had never done to any of 
your rOJTal predecessors, or in compliance with 
any law either before or since the Union. 
" The next summons were sent to the clans 
and countries in the neighbourhood of Rilly- 
huimen and Fort William. The arms of tlw 
several clans of the :M'Donalds of Glengar.y, 
M'Leods of Glenelg, Chisholms of Strathglass, 
and Grants of Glenmoriston, were surrendere
l 
to me at the barrack of Killyhuimen, the 15th 
of September; and those of the 
l'Donalds of 
Keppoch, Moidart, Aresaig, and Glencoe; as 
also the Camerons, and Stewarts of A ppin, 
were delivered to the governor of Fort 1Yilliam. 
The M:'Intoshes were summoned, and brought 
in their arms to Inverness; and the followers 
of the Duke of Gordon, with the clan of 

f'Phersons, to the barrack of Ruthven in 
Badenoch. 
"The inhabitants of the isles of Skye and 
:Mull were also summoned; the 
f'Donaldfì, 
1>f'Kinnons, and M'Lcods delivered their ann. J 
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at the barrack of Bernera; and those of the 
Isle of :Mull, to the officer commanding at 
Castle Duart, both on the 1st day of October. 
" The regiments remained till that time en- 
camped at Inverness; and this service was 
performed by sending detachments from the 
camp to the several parts of the Highlands 
appointed for the surrender of arms. Ammu- 
nition bread was regularly delivered to the 
soldiers, and biscuits to the detachments that 
were sent into the mountains. The camp was 
plentifully supplied with provisions, and an 
hospital in the town provided for the sick 
men. This contributed to preserve the soldiers 
in health; so that notwithstanding the exces- 
sive bad weather and continued rains that fell 
during the campaign, there died of the three 
regiments no more than ten soldiers :- but the 
weather growing cold, and the snow falling in 
the mountains, obliged me to break up the 
camp, and send the troops into winter quarters. 
"The new-raised companies of Highlanders 
were for some time encamped with the regular 
troops, performing the duty of the camp with 
the rest of the soldiers. They mounted guard, 
went out upon parties, had the articles of war 
read and explained to them, and were regularly 
paid with the rest of the troops. When they 
had made some progress in their exercise and 
discipline, they were sent to their respective 
stations with proper orders; as well to prevent 
the Highlanders from returning to the use of 
arms, as to hinder their committing depreda- 
tions on the low country. 
"The Lord Lovat's company \-YaS posted to 
guard all tne passes in the mountains, from the 
Isle of Skye eastward, as far as Inverness; the 
c
illpany of Colonel Grant in the several passes 
from Inverness southward to Dunkeld; Sir 
Duncan Campbell's company, from Dunkeld 
westward, as far as the country of Lorn. The 
three companies commanded by lieutenants 
were posted, the first at Fort William; the 
second at Killyhuimen; and the third at Ruth- 
ven in Badenoch; and may in a short time be 
assembled in a body, to march to any part of 
the Highlands as occasion may require. 
" The clans of the northern Highlands hav- 
ing peaceably surrendered their arms, pursuant 
to the several summonses sent them in your 
majesty's name, and consequently exposed to 


the inroads of their neighbours, to prevent this 
inconvenience, (though the season of the year 
was far advanced) I thought it both just and 
necessary to proceed to disarm the southern 
clans, who had also joined in the rebellion, 
and thereby to finish the campaign by sum- 
moning all the clans and countries who had 
taken up arms against your majesty in the year 
1715. 
" Summonses were accordingly sent to the 
inhabitants of the Drea of J\Iar, Perth, Athol, 
Braidalbin, J\Ienteth, and those parts of the 
shire of Stirling and Dumbarton included in 
the disarming act. Parties of the regular troops 
were ordered to march from the nearest garri- 
sons to several places appointed for the sur- 
render of their arms, and circular letters were 
sent to the principal gentlemen in those parts, 
exciting them to follow the example of the 
northern Highlands. The clans of these coun- 
tries brought in their arms on the days and 
at the places appointed by their respective 
summonses, but not in so great a quantity a
 
the northern clans had done. The gentlemen 
assured me they had given strict orders to their 
tenants to bring in all the arms they had in 
their possession; but that many of the.m, 
knowing they were not to be paid for them, as 
stipulated by the former act, several had been 
carried to the forges, and turned into working 
tools and other peaceable instruments; there 
being no prohibition by the act of parliament 
to hinder them from disposing of them in any 
manner they thought most to their advantage, 
provided they had no arms in their possession, 
after the day mentioned in the summons; anù 
if the informations I have received are true, 
the same thing has been practised, more or 
lesfl, by all the clans that have been summoned 
pursuant to the present act of parliament, 
which makes no allowance for arms delivered 
up, in order to prevent the notorious frauds 
and abuses committed by those who had the 
execution of the former act, whereby your 
majesty paid near 1:13,000 for broken and 
useless arms, that were hardly worth the ex- 
pense of carriage. 
"The number of arms collecteù tllls year in 
the Highlands, of the several species mentioned 
in the disarming act, amount in the whole to 
2,685. The greatest part of them are d
positcd 
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in the Castle of Edinburgh, and the rest at 
FOl't William, and the barrack of Bernera. At 
the time they were brought in by the clans, 
there was a mixture of..-good and bad; but the 
damage they received in the carriage, and 
growing rusty by being exposed to rain, they 
are of little more worth than the value of the 
iron. 
"In the execution of the power given me 
l)y your majesty, to grant licences to such per- 
sons whose business or occupation required the 
use of arms for their safety and defence, I have 
given out in the whole 230 licences to the 
foresters, drovers, and dealers in cattle, and 
other merchandise, belonging to the several 
clans who have surrendered their arms, which 
are to remain in force for two years, provided 
they behave themselves during that time as 
faithftù subjects to your majesty, and peace- 
ably towards their neigh bours. The names of 
the persons empowered to wear arms by these 
licences are entered in a book, as also the names 
of the gentlemen by whom they were recom- 
mended, and who have promised to be answer- 
able for their good behaviour. 
"The several summonses for the surrender 
of arms have been affixed to the doors of 129 
parish churches, on the market crosses of the 
cOlmty towns; and copies of the same regularly 
entered in the sheriffs books in the method 
prescribed by the disarming act, by whIch these 
Highlanders who shall presume to wear arms 
without a legal qualification, are subject to the 
penalties of that law which has already had so 
good an effect, that, instead of guns, swords, 
durks, and pistols, they now travel to their 
churches, markets, and fairs with only a staff 
in their hands. Since the Highland companies 
have been posted at their respective stations, 
several of the most notorious thieves have been 
seized on and committed to prison, some of 
which are now under prosecution, but others, 
either by the corruption or negligence of the 
jailers, have been set at liberty, or suffered to 
make their escape. 
"The iml)osition commonly called black- 
meal is now no longer paid by the inhabitants 
bordering on the Highlands; and robberies 
and depredations, formerly complained of, are 
less frequently attempted than has been known 
for many years past, there having been but 


one single instance where cattle have been 
stolen, without being recovered and returned 
to their proper owners. 
"At my first coming to the Highlands, I 
caused an exact survey to be taken of the 
lakes, and that part of the country lying be- 
tween Inverness and Fort 'Villiam, which 
extends from the east to the west sea, in order 
to render the communication more practicable; 
and materials were provided for the vessel 
which, by your majesty's commands, was to be 
built on the Lake Ness; which is now finished 
and launched into the lake. It is made in the 
forlll of a gaIly, either for rowing or sailing; 
is capable of carrying a party of 50 or 60 
soldiers to any part of the country bordering 
on the said lake; and will be of great use for 
transporting provisions and ammunition from 
Inverness to the barrack of Killyhuimen, 
where four companies of foot have been quar- 
tered since the beginning of last October. 
" I presume also to acquaint your majesty, 
that parties of regular troops have been con- 
stantlyemployed in making the roads of com- 
munication between Killy huimell and Fort 
"\Villiam, who have already made so good a 
progress in that work, t1mt I hope, before the 
end of next summer, t11ey will be rendered 
both practicable and convenient for the march 
of your majesty's forces between those garri- 
sons, and facilitate their assembling in one 
body, if occasion shütùd require. 
" The fortifications and additional barracks, 
which, by your majesty's commands were to 
be erected at Inverness and Killyhuimen, are 
the only part of your majesty's instructions 
which I have not been able to put in execu- 
tion. There were no persons in that part of 
the Highlands of sufficient credit or knowledge 
to contract for a work of so extensive a nature. 
The stone must be cut out of the quarries; 
nor could the timber be provided sooner than 
by sending to Norway to purchase it; and, 
although the materials had been ready and at 
hand, the excessive rains, that fell during the 
whole summer season, must have rendered it 
impossible to have carried on the work. I 
have, however, contracted for the necessary 
repairs of the old castle at Inverness, which I 
am promised will be finished before next winter. 
"I humbly beg leave to observe to your 
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majest.y, that nothing has contributed more to 
the success of my endeavoill'S in disarming the 
Highlanders, and reducing the vassals of the 
late Earl of Seafield to your obedience, than 
the power your majesty was pleased to grant 
me of receiving the submissions of persons 
attainted of high treason. They were dispersed 
in different parts of the Highlands, without 
the least apprehension of neing betrayed or 
molested by their countrymen, and, for their 
safety and protection, must have contrinutcd 
all they were able to encourage the use of arms, 
and to infect the minds of those people on 
whose protection they depended. In this situa- 
tion, they were proper instruments, and always 
ready to be employed in promoting the interest 
of the Pretender, or any other foreign power 
they thought capable of contributing to a 
change in that government to which they had 
forfeited their lives, and from whom they 
expected no favour. The greatest part of 
them were drawn into the rebellion at the 
instigation of their superiors, and, in my 
humble opinion, have continued their disaffec- 
tion, rather from despair than any real dislike 
to your majesty's government; for it was no 
sooner known that your majesty had em- 
powered me to receive the submissions of those 
who repented of their crimes, and were willing 
and desirous for the future to live peaceably 
under your mild and moderate government, but 
applications were made to me from several of 
them to intercede with your majesty on their 
behalf, declaring their readiness to abandon the 
Pretender's party, and to pay a rlutiful obedi- 
ence to your majesty; to which I answered, 
that I should be ready to intercede in their 
favour, when I was farther convinced of the 
sincerity of their promises; that it would soon 
come to their turn to be summoned to bring 
in their arms; and, when they had paid that 
first mark of their obedience, by peaceably 
surrendering them, I should thereby be better 
justified in receiving their submissions, and in 
recommending them to your majesty's mercy 
and clemency. 
"As soon as their respective clans had de- 
livered up their arms, several of these attainted 
persons came to me at different times and 
places to renner their submissions to your 
majesty. They laid down their swords on the 
T. 


ground, expressed their sorrow and concern 
for having made use of them in opposition to 
Jour majesty; and promised a peaceful and 
dutiful obedience for the remaining part of 
their lives. They afterwards sent me their 
several letters of submission, copies of which 
I transmitted to your majesty's principal secre- 
tary of state. 
" I made use of the proper arguments to 
conVlllce them of their past folly and rashness, 
and gave them hopes of obtaining pardon from 
your majesty's gracious and merciful disposi- 
tion; but, being a stranger both to their per- 
sons and character, I required they would 
procure gentlemen of unquestioned zeal to 
your majesty's government, who would write 
to me in their favour, and in some measure be 
answerable for their future conduct--which 
was accordingly done. 
"When the news came that your majesty 
was graciously pleased to accept their submis- 
sion, and had given the proper orders for pre- 
paring their pardons, it was received with great 
joy and satisfaction throughout the Highlands, 
which occasioned the J acobites at Edinburgh 
to say, (by way of reproach,) that I had not 
only defrauded the Highlanders of their arms, 
but had also debauched them from their loyalty 
and allegiance." 9 
Barracks were built at Inverness, a fort 
erected at Fort-Augustus, and at various places 
over the country small towers or forts, each 
capable of containing a small number of 
soldiers. 
"\Vade at the same time received letters of 
sul)mission from a considerable number of 
chiefs and other troublesome Highlanders who 
were lying under the taint of high treason. 
These were expressed in terms of excessive 
humility and contrition, and were full of the 
strongest promises of future good behaviour. 
Wade seems, as Burton 1 remarks, "to have 
known so little of the people as to believe in 
their sincerity. Yet the contemporary cor- 
respondence of the Jacobites indicates, what 
subsequent events confirmerl, that the High- 
landers, with the inscrutable diplomatic cunning 
peculiar to their race, had overreached the 


9 Burt's Letters, vol. ii. pp. 303-314. 
1 Scotland (1689-1747), vol. ii. p. 247. 
3Q 
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military negotiator, and committed a quantity 
of effective arms to places of concealment." 2 
One of the greatest services rendered by 'Yade 
to the government, and that for which he is 
chiefly known to posterity, was the construc- 
tion of roads through the Highlands, in order 
to facilitate the march of troops, aud open up 
a communication betwcen the various garrisúns, 
Previous to this the only substitutes for roads 
existing in the Highlands were the rude tracts, 
sometimes scarcely distinguishable from the 
surrounding waste, made by many gcnerations 
of Highlanders and their c':lttle over moun- 
tains, through bogs, across rapid rivers, skirting 
giddy precipices, and perfectly bewilùering and 
fraught with danger to any but natives. Cap- 
tain Burt, one of the engineers engaged in 
Wade's expedition, gives in his Letters many 
graphic descriptions of the difficlùties and 
dangers attendant on travelling in the High- 
lands before the making of these new roads. 
"The old ways," he says, "(for roads I shall 
not call them,) consisted chiefly of stony moors, 
bogs, rugged, rapid fords, declivities of hills, 
entangling woods, and giddy precipices."s As 
a specimen of what the traveller might expect 
in his progress among the mountains, we give 
the following incident which occurred to Burt 
in one of his own journeys. 4 "There was 
nothing remarkable afterwards, till I came 
near the top of the hill; where there was a 
seeming plain, of about 150 yards, between me 
and the summit. 
" No sooner was I upon the edge of it, but 
my guide desired me to alight; and then I 
perceived it was a bog, or peat-moss, as they 
call it. 
" I had experience enough of these deceitful 
surfaces to order that the horses should be led 
in separate parts, lest, if one broke the turf, 
the other, treading in his steps, might sink. 


II Among 'Vaùe's correspondents were Robert Stewart 
of Appin, Alexander :Macdonald of Glencoe, Grant, 
Laird of Glenmorison, the Laird of Mackinnon, Robert 
Campbell, alias Macgregor (the notorious Rob Roy), 
Lord Ogilvy. "No doubt," writes Lockhart to the 
Pretender, "the government will be at pains to mag- 
nify and spread abroad their success in disarming the 
Highlanders, but depend on't, it's all a jest; for few 
or no swords or pistols are or will be burrendered, anù 
only such of their fire-arms as are of no value."- 
Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 195. 
3 Letter xxvi., p. 191, vol. ii. 
, Letter xvi. 


"The horse I used to riùe having little 
weight but his own, went on pretty success- 
fully; only now and then breaking the surface 
a little; but the other, that carried my port- 
manteau, and being not quite so nimble, was 
much in danger, till near the further end, and 
there he sank. But it luckily happened to be 
in a part where his long legs went to the bot- 
tom, which is generally hard gravel, or rock; 
but he was in almost up to the back. 
" By this time my own (for distinction) was 
quite free of the bog, and being frighted, stood 
very tamely by himself; which he wOlùd not 
have done at another time. In the mean 
while we were forced to wait at a distance, 
while the other was flouncing and throwing 
the dirt about him; for there was no means of ' 
coming near him to ease him of the heavy 
burden he had upon his loins, by which he' 
was sometimes in danger to be turned upon his 
back, when he rose to break the bog before 
him. But, in about a quarter of an hour, he 
got out, bedaubed with the slough, shaking 
with fear, and his head and neck all over in a 
foam. 
"As for myself, I was harassed on this 
slough, by winding about from place to place, 
to find such tufts as were within my stride or 
leap, in my heavy boots with high heels; 
which, by my spring, when the little hillocks 
were too far asunder, broke the turf, and then 
I threw myself down toward the next protu- 
berance; but to my guiùe it seemed nothing; 
he was light of body, shod with flat brogues, 
wide in the soles, and accustomed to a parti- 
cular step, suited to the occasion. 
"This hill was about three quarters of a 
mile over, and had but a short descent on the 
further side, rough, indeed, but not remarkable 
in this country. I had now five computed 
miles tù go before I came to my first asylum,- 
that is, five Scots miles, which, as in the north 
of England, are longer than yours as three is 
to two; and, if the difficulty of the way were 
to be taken into account, it might well be 
called fifteen. This, except about three quar- 
ters of a mile of heathy ground, pretty freo 
from stones and rocks, consisted of stony 
moors, almost impracticable for a horse with 
his rider, and likewise of rocky way, where we 
were obliged to dismount, and sometimes climb, 
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a.nd otherwhile slide down. But what vexed 
me most of all, they called it a road; and yet 
I must confess it was preferable to a boggy 
way. The great difficlùty was to wind about 
with the horses, and find such places as they 
could possibly be got over," 
'Vade went vigorously to work in the con- 
struction of his roads, selecting from the regu- 
lar troops and Highland companies 500 men, 
who were put on extra pay while at the work 
of road-making. Notwithstanding the many 
difficulties to be encountered, the inexperience 
of the workmen, and the inferior tools then at 
their command for such a purpose, the under- 
taking was satisfactorily accomplished in about 
ten years. A Scottish gentleman, who visited 
the Highlands in 1737, found the roads com- 
pleted, and was surprised by the improvements 
which he found to have arisen from them, 
amongst which he gratefully notes the exist- 
ence of civilized places for the entertainment 
of travellers. Formerly the only apologies for 
hostelries in the Highlands were wretched 
huts, often with only one apartment, swarming 
with lively insects, the atmosphere solid with 
smoke, and the fragile walls pierced here and 
there with holes large enough to admit a man's 
head. Now, however, these were replaced by 
small but substantial inns built of stone, 
located at distances of about ten miles from 
each other along the new roads. The standard 
breadth of the roads was sixteen feet, although 
where possible they were made wider, and 
were carried on in straight lines, unless where 
this was impracticable. 
'Vade's main road, commencing at Perth, 
went by Dunkeld and Blair-Athole to Da.lna- 
cardoch, where it was joined by another from 
Stirling by Crieff, through Glenalmond, to 
Aberfeldy, where it crossed the Tay, on what 
was then considered a magnificent bridge of 
five arches. From Dalnacardoch the road goes 
on to Dalwhinny, where it again branches into 
two, one branch proceeding towards the north- 
west through Garva 'Moor, and over the Cor- 
ryarrick mOlmtain to Fort-Augustus, the other 
st.riking almost due north to Ruthven in Bad- 
enoch, and thence by Delmagary to Inverness. 
Another road, along the shores of Lochs Ness 
and Lochy, joined the latter place with the 
IJtrongholdsofFort-Augustus and FOl't-'Yilliam. 


One of the most difficult parts of the under- 
taking was the crossing of the lofty Corry- 
arrick, the road having to be carried up the 
south side of the mountain by a series of about 
fifteen zigzags. The entire length of road con- 
structed measmed about 250 miles. 
Although these roads were doubtless of con- 
siderable advantage in a military point of view, 
they appear to have been of very little use in 
developing the commercial resources of the 
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Lieutenant General Wade, Commanåer-in-Chief of all His 
Majesty's Forces in Scotland. (From an old engrav- 
ing in the possession of D. Laing, ESll.) 


country. "They were indeed truly military 
roads-laid down by a practical soldier, and 
destined for warlike purposes-with scarcely 
any view towards 
he ends for which free and 
peaceful citizens open up a system of internal 
transit, 5 They appear to have been regarded 
with suspicion and dislike by all classes of the 
Highlanders. The chiefs, according to Burt, 6 
complained that in time of peace they opened up 
their country to strangers, who wOlùd be likely 
to weaken the attachment of their vassals, and 
that in time of war they laid their fastnesses 
open to the enemy. The brillgcs, especially, 
they said would render the people effeminate, 
and less fit to ford the rivers in other places 
where there were no such means of crossing. 
The middle class again objected to them be- 
l! Burton (1689-1Ï47), vol. ii. p. 256. 
6 Letters, vol. ii. 11. 220. 
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cause, their horses being unshod,-and neces- 
sarily so on account of the places where they 
had to find pasture-the gravel would soon 
whet away their hoofs, and thus render them 
unserviceable. "The lowest class, who, many 
of them, at some times cannot compass a pair 
of shoes for themselves, allege that the gravel 
is intolerable to their naked feet; and the 
complaint has extended to their thin brogues." 
For these reasons, allied no doubt to obstinacy 
and hatred of innovation and government in- 
terference, many of the Highlanders, despis- 
ing the new roads, continued to walk in the 
wretched ways of their fathers. 
Although the Chevalier still had many ad- 
herents in the south of Scotland, yet. as they 
were narrowly watched by the government, it 
was considered inexpedient and unsafe to cor- 
respond with them on the subject of the 
Spanish expedition. In the state of uncer- 
tainty in which they were thus kept, they 
wisely abstained from committing themselves, 
and when Marischal landed they were quite 
unprepared to render him any assistance, and 
unanimously resolved not to move in any shape 
till a rising should take place in England in 
favour of the Chevalier. 
As many inconveniences had arisen from a 
want of co-operation among the friends of the 
Chevalier in the south of Scotland, :Mr. Lock- 
hart, in concert with the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
proposed to James that the Earls of Eglinton 
and Wigton, Lord Balmerino, the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, (the hcad of the nonjuring clergy,) 
:Mr. Paterson of Prestonhall, and Captain 
Straiton, should be appointed commissioners 
or trustees for transacting his affairs in Scot- 
land. This proposal on the whole was well 
received by the Chevalier, who, however, pro- 
bably influenced by the jealous schemers who 
surrounded him, did not sanction the formation 
of a regularly organized authoritative commis- 
sion. 1Vriting to Lockhart in February, 1721, 
he says, "to appoint a certain number of per- 
sons for this effect by commission, is by no 
means, at this time, advisable, because of the 
inconveniences it might draw, sooner or later, 
upon the persons concern'd; since it could not 
but be expected that the present government 
would, at long run, be inform'd of such a paper 
which, by its nature, must be known to a great 


number of people; besides, that many who 
might be most fit to discharge such a trust 
might, with reason, not be fond of having 
their names exposed in such a matter; while, 
on the other hand, numbers might be dis- 
obliged for not having a share where it is not 
possible all can be concerned; but I think aU 
these inconveniences may be obviated, the in- 
tent of the proposal comply'd with, and equal 
advantages drawn from it if the persons named 
below, or some of them, would meet and con- 
sult together for the intents above-mention'd. 
The persons you propose I entirely approve, to 
wit, the Earls of Eglinton and Wigton, Lord 
Balmerino, the Bishop of Edinburgh, :Mr. 
Paterson and Captain Straiton, to whom I 
would have added 1\1r. Harry 1\Iaul, Sir John 
Erskine, Lord Dun, Pourie and GIengary." 7 
1\1r. Lockhart acquainted the different per- 
sons, therein named, of its contents, and all of 
them undertook to execute the trust reposed in 
them; but as they judged it advisable to con- 
ceal the powers they had received from their 
friends, they requested 1\Ir. Lockhart, when 
their advice was wanted, to communicate with 
them individually, and having collected their 
sentiments, to give the necessary instructions 
with due caution. 
In June 1721, a treaty of peace was signed 
at :Madrid between Great Britain and Spain, 
and at the same time a defensive alliance was 
entered into between Great Britain, France, 
and Spain. As the two last were the only 
powers from whom the "Pretender" could 
expect any effectual aid in support of his pre- 
tensions, his long-wished-for restoration seemed 
now to be hopeless, anù King George secure, 
as he imagined, from foreign invasion and 
domestic plots, made preparations for visiting 
his German dominions, and actually appointed 
a regency to act in his absence. But early in 
the year 1722, a discovery was made, on in- 
formation received by the king from the regent 
of France, that the Jacobites were busy in a 
new conspiracy against the government. It 
appeared that the Chevalier de St. George, 
who was at Rome, was to sail from Porto- 
Longone for Spain, under the protection of 
three Spanish men-of-war, and there to wait 


7 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 
9. 
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the resolutions of his friends. 8 In following 
the clue given by the Duke of Orleans, it was 
ascertained that all the letters, in relation to 
the conspiracy, were carried to Mr. George 
Kelly, an Irish clergyman, who despatched 
them to their different destinations. The in- 
surrection was to have taken place during the 
king's absence in Hanover; but his majesty 
having deferred his journey in consequence of 
the discovery of the plot, the conspirators re- 
solved to postpone their attempt till the disso- 
lution of parliament. 
The conspirators, finding they were watched 
by government, became extremely cautious, 
and the ministers, desirous of getting hold of 
the treasonable correspondence, ordered Kelly, 
the principal agent, to be arrested. He was 
accordingly apprehended, but not until he had, 
by keeping his assailants at bay with his sword, 
suceeeded in bill'lling the greater part of his 
papers. Although the papers which were 
seized from Kelly, and others which had been 
intercepted by government, bore evident marks 
of a conspiracy, yet it became very difficult, 
from the fictitious names used in them, to trace 
out the guilty persons. " 'Ve are in trace of 
several things very material," observes Robert 
'\Valpole in a letter to his brother, in reference 
to this discovery, "but we fox-hunters know 
that we do not always find every fox that we 
cross upon." Among other persons who were 
arrested on suspicion, were the Duke of N or- 
folk, Lords North and Grey, Strafford, and 
Orrery, Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, and 
Sir Harry Goring. 
To check the threateneLl insurrection, a camp 
was immediately formed in Hyde-park, and all 
military officers were ordered to repair to their 
respective regiments. Lieutenant-general Mac- 
artney was despatched to Ireland to bring 
over some troops from that kingdom, and the 
states of Holland were requested to have their 
auxiliary troops in readiness for embarkation. 
These preparations, and the many rumours 
which prevailed respecting the extent of the 
conspiracy, affected public credit, and a run 
took place upon the bank, but the panic soon 
subsided, and public confidence was restored. 
Of all the persons seized of any note, the 
8 Robert Walpole to his brother Horace, May 1722. 
Coxc. 


Bishop of Rochester was the only individual 
against whom a charge could plausibly be 
maintained. He was equally noted for his 
high literary attainments and a warm attach- 
ment to the exploded dogma of passive obedi- 
ence. He had written Sacheverel's defence 
con amore, and he had carried his partisanship 
for the house of Stuart so far, that, according 
to Lord Harcourt, he offered, upon the death 
of Queen Anne, to proclaim the Chevalier de 
St. George at Charing-cross in his lawn sleeves, 
and when his proposal was declined, he is said 
to have exclaimed, " Kever was a better cause 
lost for want of spirit." 
After an examination before the privy-coun- 
cil, the bishop was committed to the Tower on 
a charge of high treason. The committal of 
the bishop was highly resented by the clergy, 
who considered it an outrage upon the Church 
of England and the Episcopal order, and they 
gave full vent to their feelings by offering up 
public prayers for his health in all the clmrches 
and chapels of London and '\Vestminster. 
The new parliament met in the month of 
October, and the first thing the king did was 
to announce, by a speech from the throne, the 
nature of the conspiracy. A bill for suspend- 
ing the habeas corpus act for a whole year was 
immediately brought into the house of lords, 
but as the period of suspension was double of 
any suspension hitherto known, it met with 
some opposition. In the commons, however, 
the opposition was so violent, that :Mr. Robert 
'\Valpole found himself necessitated to invent 
a story of a design to seize the bank and tho 
exchequcr, and to proclaim the "Pretenùer" 
on the royal exchange. This ridiculous talc, 
uttered with the greatest confidence, alarmed 
the commons, and they passed the bill. 
As the Catholics were supposed to be chiefly 
concerned in tho conspiracy, a bill was intro- 
duced into the house of commons for raising 
1:100,000 upon the real and personal estates 
of all "papists," or persons educated in tho 
Catholic religion, towards defraying the ex- 
penses incurred by the late rebellion and dis- 
orders. This bill being justly regarded as a 
species of persecution, was warmly opposed by 
some members, but it was sent up to the house 
of lords along with another bil1, obliging all 
persons, bcing "papists," in Scotland, and all 
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persons in Great Britain refusing or neglecting 
to take the oaths appointed for the king's 
person and government, to register their names 
and real estates. As might have been antici- 
pated, both bills were passed without amend- 
ments, and received the rOJTal assent. 
Atterbury waR hrought up for trial on the 

th of May, 1723, and sentenced to banish- 
ment under pain of death if he should ever 
return. He quitted the kingdom in June, 
and after a short stay at Brussels, finally settled 
in Paris. It is said that when crossing over to 
Calais he mct Lord Bolingbroke, then on his 
way to England, whom he thus addressed with 
a smile, "My lord, you and I are exchanged !" 
The return of this extraordinary person to 
England gave rise to much speculation, and 
many conjecturcs were hazarded as to the 
reasons which had inducpd "r alpole to promote 
the return of a man whose impeachment he 
had himself moved; but the mystery has been 
cleared up by papers which have since met the 
public eye. From these it appears that several 
years before his appearance in England, Boling- 
broke had completely broken with the Stuarts 
in consequence of his deprivation of the seals. 
It seems that the Earl of Mar and the duke 
had a violent difference with regard to the 
conduct of the expedition in 1715; and :Mar, 
to revenge himself upon his rival, prevailed 
upon the Duke of Ormond to report in presence 
of the Chevalier de St. George certain abusive 
expressions which Bolingbroke, when in a state 
of intoxication, haft uttered in disparagement 
of his master. The Chevalier, highly exas- 
perated at Bolingbroke, sent for the seals, at 
which his lordship was so incensed that when 
the queen mother attempted to reconcile them, 
Bolingbroke said that he wished his arm might 
rot off if ever he drew his sword or employed 
his pen in the service of the Stuarts. He, 
thereupon, proffered his services to King 
George, and offered to do any thing but betray 
the secrets of his friends. This offer was 
followed by the celebrated letter to Sir 'Yilliam 
'Vyndham, in which he dissuaded the Tories 
from placing any reliance on the Pretender, 
and exposed the exiled family to ridicule and 
contempt; but his overtures were rejected by 
the government, and when an act of indemnity 
\Va:; hinted at, 'Valpole expressed in the strong- 


est terms his indignation at the very idea of 
such a measure. Bolingbroke, however, per- 
severed t and tV' alpole having been softened 
by the entreaties of the Duchess of Kendal, 
one of the mistresses of the king, to whom 
Dolingbroke made a present of Æl1,OOO, he 
procured a pardon. In April, 1725, a bill was 
hrought into the house of 10flls for restoring 
to Bolingbroke his family estate, which, after 
some opposition, passed both houses. 
Upon the passing of tIle disarming act, some 
of the Highland chiefs held a meeting at Paris, 
at which they resolved to apply to the Cheva- 
lier de St. George, to know whether, in his 
opinion, they should submit to the new law. 
James returned an answer under cover to the 
restleRs Atterbury, in which he advised the 
chiefs rather to submit than run the risk of 
ruining their followers; but the 1ishop thought 
proper to keep up the letter, and having sent 
off an express to Rome, James was induced to 
write another letter altogether different from the 
first, requiring them to resist, by force, the in- 
tended attempt of the government to disarm the 
Highlanders. :Meanwhile, the chiefs were ap- 
prised of James's original sentiments by a cor- 
respondent at Rome, and of the letter which 
had been sent to Atterbury's care. Unaware of 
this circumstance, the bishop, on receipt of the 
second letter, convened the chiefs, and com- 
municated to them its contents; but these 
being so completely at variance with the infor- 
mation of their correspondent, they insisted 
upon seeing the first letter, but Atterbury 
refused in the most positive terms to exhibit 
it, and insisted upon compliance with the 
injunctions contained in th e second letter. 
They, thereupon, desired to know what sup- 
port they were to receive in men, money, and 
arms; but the bishop told them, that unles
 
they resolved to go to Scotland and take UI
 
arms, he would give them no further informa- 
tion than this, that they would be assisted by 
a certain foreign power, whose name he was 
not at liberty to mention. 9 The chiefs, dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the bisbop, refused 
to pledge themselves as required, and retired. 


9 Abstract of a Jetter from one of the High1and 
chiefs at Paris to 1\[1' John l\Iac1e0l1, advocate, dated 
the end of June, 1725. Lockhart Papers. vo1. ii. pp. 
192-3. 
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The great preparations made to carry the 
disarming act into effect, indicated a dread, on 
the part of the government, that the High- 
landers would not deliver up their arms with- 
out a struggle. The Chevalier de St. George, 
deceived as it would appear by the representa- 
tions of Atterbury, resolved to support the 
Highlanders, to the effect at least of enabling 
them to obtain favourable terms from the 
government. "I find," says James, in a letter l 
to Mr. Lockhart, "they (the Highlanders) are 
of opinion that nothing less than utter ruin is 
designed for them, and those on this side are per- 
suaded that the English government will meet 
with the greatest difficulties in executing their 
projects, and that the clans will unanimously 
agree to oppose them to the last, and if thereby 
circumstances will allow them to do nothing 
for my service, that they will still, by a capitu- 
lation, be able to procure better terms to them- 
selves than they can propose by leaving them- 
selves at the government's mercy, and delivering 
up their arms; and, if so, I am resolved, and 
I think I owe it to them, to do all ill my 
power to support them, and the distance I am 
at has obliged me to give my orders accord- 
ingly; and nothing ill my power shall be want-, 
ing to enable them to keep their ground against 
the government, at least till they can procure 
good terms for themselves, though, at the same 
time, I must inform you that the opposition 
they propose to make may prove of the greatest 
advantage to my interest, considering the hopes 
I have of foreign assistance, which, perhaps, you 
may hear of even before you receive this letter. 
I should not have ventured to call the High- 
landers together, without a certainty of their 
being supported, but the great probability there 
is of it makes me not at all sorry they should 
take the resolution of defending themselves, 
and not delivering up their arms, which would 
have rendered them, in a great measure, useless 
to their countrie; and as the designs of the 
government are represented to me, the laying 
down of their arms is only to be the forerunner 
of other methods, that are to be taken to extir- 
pate their race for ever. They are certainly 
in the right to make the government buy their 
slav('ry at as dear a rate as they can. The 


1 Dated 23ù June, ] 725. 
Ü. p. 169. 
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distance I am at (Rome), and the imperfect 
accounts I have had of this law, (for disarming 
the Highlanders,) have been very unlucky; 
however, the orders I have sent to France I 
hope will not come too late, and I can answer 
for the diligence in the execution of them, 
which is all I can say to you at present from 
hence." . 
A few days after the receipt of this letter. 
Mr. Lockhart went to Edinburgh, where h" 
found the Duke of Hamilton and the Earl of 
Kincardine, two of James's" trustees," to whom 
he showed the letter, and requested their 
opinion as to the proposed attpmpt to resist 
the contemplated measures of the government. 
These noblemen considered that the attempt 
would be rash as well as fatal,-thåt the idea 
of obtaining better terms by a temporary resist- 
ance, was vain, unless the Highlanders suc- 
ceed in defeating the government; but that if 
they failed, the utter extirpation of their race 
would certainly follow ;-that 'the Highlanders 
being a body of men of such high value, as 
well in relation to the interests of the exiled 
family, as to those of the kingdom, it was by 
no means reasonable to hazard them upon an 
uncertainty, for though they should give up 
their arms, it would be easier to provide them 
afterwards with others, when their services 
were required, than to repair the loss of their 
persons ;-that with regard to foreign assist- 
ance, as such undertakings were liable to many 
accidents, and as the best formed designs often 
turned out abortive, it was by no means ad- 
visable to hazard the Highlanders, who were 
hated by the government, upon the expectancy 
of such aid; and that if such foreign power3 
as could, and were willing to assist, would in- 
quire into the true state of affairs in Scotland, 
they would find that wherever a feasible at- 
tempt should be made by them to restOl'e the 
exiled family, the Scots would be ready to 
declare themselves. 
This opinion was communicated by :Mr. 
Lockhart to James, 2 and he informed him at 
the same time that a person of distinction, who 
had been sent by the Highland Jacobite chiefs 
to obtain intelligence and advicp, had arrived 
in Edinburgh incognito, and had informed 

 I,etter (rem 1\Ir. J,ockhart to the Chevalier, 25th 
July, 1725. Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 186, 
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Kincardine that the Highlanders had resolved 
to make a show of submission, by giving up 
part of their arms under the pretence of de- 
livering up the whole, while their intention 
was to retain and conceal the best and greater 
part of them. Kincardine, without giving any 
opinion on the subjcct, recommended to the 
gentleman in question, as foreign assistance 
might be speedily expected, the expediency of 
putting off the delivery as long as possible, and 
that as four or five weeks would be consumed 
before the forms required by the act could be 
complied with, they should retain their arms 
till the expiration of that period. 
The advice given by Hamilton and Eglinton 
coincided with the view which James, upon 
being made acquainted with the resolution of 
the (' hief at Paris, had adopted; and in a letter 
written to 1\Ir. Lockhart by Colonel Hay, whom 
he had appointed his secretary of state, and 
raiscd to the peerage undcr the title of Earl of 
Inverness, he signified his approbation of the 
advice given by his friends, which he said \Val: 
cntirely agreeable to his own sentiments from 
the beginning. He stated, moreover, that the 
orders he had given to assist the Highlanders 
were only conditional, and in the event only 
that they themselves should have resolved to 
oppose the government, and that if the Bishop 
of Rochester had pressed any of the chiefs at 
Paris to go to arms, it was more with a view 
to discover a correspondence which he suspected 
one of them had carried on independent of the 
others, than with any real design to induce 
them to order their followers to make opposi- 
tion, as that was to have depended as much 
upon the chiefs at home as upon those abroad. 3 
"'11en James ascertained that the High- 
landers were resolved to submit, he withdrew 
the orders he had given for assisting them, and 
despatched a trusty mcssenger to the Highlands 
to acquaint them of his readiness to support 
them when a proper occasion offered, and to 
collect information as to the state of the coun- 
try. Allan Cameron, the messenger in ques- 
tIon, arrived in the Highlands in August, and 
visited the heads of the clans in the interest of 
James, to whom he delivercd the ID('ssage with 
which he had been intrusted. It is said that 


I Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 218. 


General "\Vade was aware of his arrival, but it 
does not appear that any measures were taken 
to apprehend him. After four months' resi- 
dence in the Highlands, Cameron ventured on 
a journey to Edinburgh, where, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1726, he held frequent 
conferences with the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Earl of Kincardine, and Lockhart of Carnwath, 
on the subject of his mission and the state of 
affairs, but nothing of importance was resolved 
upon at these meetings, and Cameron departed 
for the continent early in February. 
About this time an event occurred, which, 
while it tended to create factions amongst the 
adherents of James, made many of them keep 
either altogether aloof from any direct manage- 
ment in his affairs, or abstain from entering 
into any plan of co-operation for his restoration. 
This was the dismissal of :Mar from his post as 
minister of James at Paris, on the suspicion 
that he had betrayed the secrets of his master 
to the British government. From his situation 
he was intimately acquainted with all the 
Chevalier's affairs, and knew the name of every 
person of any note in the three kingdoms who 
had taken an interest in the restoration of the 
exiled family, with many of whom he himself 
had corresponded. The removal, therefore, of 
such a person from the Jacobite councils could 
not fail to excite uneasy apprehensions in the 
minds of those who had intrusted him with 
their confidence, and to make them &tremely 
cautious in again committing themselves by 
any act, which, if discovered, would place them 
in jeopardy. To thiB feeling may be ascribed 
the great reserve which for several years subse- 
quent to this occurrence the Jacobites observed 
in their foreign relations, and the want of unity 
of action which formed so remarkable a charac- 
teristic in their subsequent proceedings. As 
this affair forms an important link in the his- 
torical chain which connects the events of tne 
year 1715 with those of 1745, a short account 
of it is necessary. 
During a temporary confinemcnt at Geneva, 
Mar had obtained a sum of money, whether 
solicited or not does not appear, from the Earl 
of Stair, the British ambassador at Paris, with- 
out the knowledge of James. In a narrative 
afterwards drawn up by 
rar in his own justi- 
fication, he states, that being in great straits 
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hö received this money as a loan from the earl, gentleman received instructions to sounLl )lar 
who was his old friend; but Colonel Hay, in as to his knowledge of the intended plot. On 
a letter to 'Mr. Lockhart of the 8th of Septem-' arriving at Paris, the messenger, (who, it is 
ber, 1725, states that :Mar had no occasion for understood, was Colonel Churchill,) sent a 
such a loan, as "the king" remitted him con- letter to J\Iar requesting a private interview. 
siderable supplies to Geneva, where his expense Dillon was present when this letter was deliv- 
would be trifling, as he was entertained by the ered, and on reading it, :Mar says he showed it 
town. 4 This matter might have been over- to Dillon, upon which it was arranged that 
looked, but he, soon thereafter, accepted a 'Mar should instantly call upon the person who 
pension of 1:2,000 from the government, over had written the letter, and that Dillon should 
and above the sum of 1:1,500 which his remain in the house till 1 [ar's return, when the 
countess and daughter actually then received object and nature of the interview would be 
by way of jointure and aliment out of the pro- communicated to him. On ]\Jar's return he 
duce of his estate. Mar states that before he and Dillon consulted together, and they both 
agreed to receive this pension he took the thought that the incident was a lucky one, as 
advice of General Dillon, a zealous supporter it afforded ::\Iar an opportunity of doing James's 
of the interests of the Stuarts, whom he had affairs a good service by leading the govem- 
been accustomed to consult in all matters of ment off the true scent, and thereby prevent 
importance, and that the general advised him further inquiries. They thereupon drew up a 
to accept of the offer, as by refusing it the letter with that view, to be sent by J\lar in 
government might stop his lady's jointure, and answer to Carteret's communication, which 
that his estate would be sold and lost for ever being approved of by another person in the 
to his family; and that as he had been released confidence of the Chevalier, was sent by :Mar 
from his confinement at Geneva on condition to the bearer of Carteret's letter. Mar immedi- 
that he should not act or take any part against ately sent an account of the affair to James and 
the government of Great Britain during his the Dnke of Ormond, and shortly received a 
abode in France, and should return when re- letter from the former, dated, 8th J uue, 1722, 
quired to Geneva, that government might in- in which he expressed himself entirely satisfie(l 
sist on his being sent back to Geneva, whence with the course pursued by 1\far on the occasion. 
he had been allowed to go to the waters of To justify himself still farther, Mar states, that 
Bourbon for his health. J\Iar communicated among the vouchers of his exculpation, therc 
the proposal also to James, who at once sanc- was the copy of another letter from J amps, 
tioned his acceptance of the pension, and as- written by him to one of his agents at Paris, 
sured him that his sentiments in regard to wherein he justifies awl approves of :Mar's con- 
him remained unaltered. Notwithstanding this duct, and expresses his regret for the aspersions 
assurance, however, there is every reason to which had been cast upon the earl about thú 
believe that James, not without good grounds, plot. 
had begun to suspect his fidelity; and as he Though James thus continued to profess his 
could clearly perceive that ::\lar had already usual confidence in Mar's integrity, he hall, 
taken his resolution to close with the govern- ever since he became acquainted with his 
ment, he might consider it his wisest policy to pecuniary obligations to Stair, resolved to with- 
conceal his displeasure, and not to break at draw that confidence from him by degrees, and 
once with a man who had so much in his in such a manner as might not be prejudicial 
power to injure him and his friends. to the adherents of the exiled family in Great 
Having thus succeeded in their advances to TIritain. But :Mar, who, as James observed/, 
Mar, the government, on receiving information had put himself under such engagements that 
of the conspiracy in which Atterbury was con- he could not any longer serve him in a public 
eerned, sent a gentleman to Paris in :May, 1722, manner, and who, from the nature of these 
with a letter to Mar from Lord Carteret. This engagements, should have declined all know- 
5 Lptter to Mr. LOf>khart, 31st August, 1724. Lock- 
hart PalJCrS, vol. ii. p. 131. 
3 R 


4 Lock hart Papcrs, vel. ii. p. 177-206. 
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ledge of JalllèS'S secrets, continued to meddle 
\vith his affairs as formerly, by taking the 
direction and management of those intrusted 
to Dillon, the confidential agent of James and 
the English Jacobites. In this way was ::\lar 
enabled for several .rears, when distrusted by 
James, to compel him in a manner to keep 
on good terms with him. From the natural 
timidity of James, and his anxiety to avoid an 
open breach with Mar, it is difficult to say how 
long matters might have remained in this 
awkward state, had not the attention of the 
Scottish Jacobites been drawn to :Mar's pension 
by the report of the parliamentary committee 
concerning the conspiracy; and the representa- 
tions of the Bishop of Rochester respecting 
Mar's conduct, shortly after his arrival in 
"France, brought matters to a crisis. In the 
letter last referrC'd to, .J ames thus intimates to 

Ir. Lockhart the final dismissal of :Mar. "I 
have beon always unwilling to mention :Mar, 
but I find myself indispensably engageù at 
present to let my Scots friends know that I 
have withdrawn my confidence entirely from 
him, as I shall be obliged to do from all \Y ho 
may be any ways influenced by him. This 
conduct is founded on the strongest and most 
urgent necessity in which my regard to my 
faitllful subjects and servants have the greatest 
share. 'Yhat is here said of 
Iar is not with 
a view of its being made public, there being 
no occasion for that, since, many years ago, he 
put himself under such engagements that he 
could not serve me in a public manner, neither 
has he been publicly employ'd by me." 
The charges made by Atterbury against ]\.far 
were, lmo, That about the time he, the bishop, 
was sent prisoner to the Tower, :Thlar had written 
him a letter which was the cause of his banish- 
ment. 2do, That he had betrayed the secrets 
of the Chevalier de St. George to the Dritish 
government, and haù entered into a corre- 
spondence with them. 3tio, That he had ad- 
vised the Chevalier to resign his right to the 
crown for a pension; and lastly, that without 
consulting James, he drew up and presented a 
memorial to the Duke of Orleans, containing a 
plan, which, under the pretence of restoring 
him, would, if acted upon, have renrlered his 
restoration for ever impracticable. 
To TInclerstand the nature of the last charge 


against Mar, that he laid the scheme before the 
Rpgent of France" with a design to ruin James, 
l\Iar refers to the plan itself for his justifica- 
tion. The expulsion of the Stuarts from the 
British throne had been always looked upon 
by the French court as an event which, by 
clividing the nation into rival fa('tiens, wouM 
enable France to humble and weaken an ancient 
and fornlidable rival. To encourage the JacolJ- 
ites and Tories in their opposition to the new 
dynasty, anel to embroil the nation in a civil 
war, tlle French ministry repeatedly promisetl 
to aid them in any attempts they might make 
to overturn the goyernment; but true to the 
line of policy they had laid down for them- 
selves, of allowing the opposing parties in the 
state to weaken each other's strength in their 
contest for ascendency, they sided with the 
weaker party only to prolong the struggle, in 
the hope that, by thus keeping alive the spirit 
of discontent., France might be enabled to 
extend her power, and carry into effect lwl' 
designs of conquest. 
To remove the objections which such a. 
policy opposed to the restoration of James, 
:Mar proposed that, upon such event taking 
place, Scotland and Ireland should be restored 
to their ancient state of independence, and 
protected in their trade, and thereby enabled, 
as they would be inclined, to support "tho 
king in such a manner as he'd be under no 
necessity of entering into measures contrary to 
his inclinations to gratify the caprices, allll 
tùlay the factions of his English subje
ts."6 
He also proposed that a certain number of 
French forces should remain in Britain after 
James was restored, till he had modelled and 
established the government 011 this footing, 
and that 5,000 Scots and as many Irish troops 
should be lent to the French king, to be kept 
by him in pay for a certain number :>f years. 
l\I ar was fully aware that such a schcme would 
be highly unpopular in England, 011 which 
account he says, that although he had long 
ago formed it, he took no steps therein during 
the life of Cardinal Dubois, whom he knew 
to be particuJarly attachccl to the existing 
government of Britain; but that obstacle bein
 
removed, he laid it before the regcnt of Franc!'), 
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who, he says, he had reason to believe, received 
it with approbation, as he sealed it up, and 
addressed it to the Duke of Bourbon, and 
recommended it to his care. To excuse him- 
self for laying th'3 scheme before the Duke of 
Orleans without the Chevalier's knowledge, he 
states that he did so to prevent James, in case 
of the scheme being discovered, being blamed 
by those who, for particular reasons, would be 
displeased at it; but that immediately after 
the delivery he acquainted James thereof, and 
sent him a copy of it, and at the same time 
represented to him the absolute necessity of 
keeping it secret. Notwithstanding this in- 
junction, Colonel Hay sent a copy of it to the 
Bishop of Rochester, and Uar attributes the 
bad feeling which Atterbury afterwards dis- 
played towards him, to the proposal he made 
for restoring Scotland to her independence. 
The memorial was presented by 
lar to the 
Duke of Orleans in September, 1723; but so 
little secrecy was observed, tlmt, in the month 
of January following, a statement appeared in 
the public newspapers, that a certain peer, then 
in Paris, had laid a plan before the regent 
fJr restoring the exiled family. Though the 
British government must have been aware, or 
at all events must have suspected, after such a 
notification, that Mar was the author of the 
scheme, his pension was still continued, and 
they even favoured him still more by allowing 
the family estate, which was exposed to sale, 
to fall again into the hands of the family on 
favourable terms. 
On reviewing the whole circumstances of 
'11ar's conduct, evolved by Atterbury's charges, 
it must be admitted that his justification is far 
from being complete. From the position in 
which he placed himself as a debtor of Stair, 
and a pensioner of the British government, he 
could no longer be trusted with safety by his 
.Jacobite colleagues, and as he had come under 
I an obligation, as a condition of his pension, 
not to act in behalf of the Stuarts, he was 
hound in honour to have abstained from all 
farther interference in their affairs; but for 
reasons only known to himself, he continued 
to act as if no alteration of his relations \vith 
the exiled family harl taken place since he was 
first intrusted l,y them. Selfish in his dispo- 
sition. and regardless whether the Chevalier de 


St. George, or the Elector of Hanover wore 
the crown, provided his ambition was gratified, 
it is probable that, without harbouring any 
intention to betray, he wished to preserve an 
appearance of promoting the interests of the 
Stuarts, in orùer that the compact wl1Ïch he 
had entered into with the British government. 
might, in the event of a restoration of that 
family, form no bar to his advancement under 
a new order of things; but whatever \Vete his 
views or motives, his design, if he entertainecl 
any such as has been supposed, was frustrated 
by his disgrace in 172:1. 
The breach with '1rar was looked upon by 
some of the Jacobites as a rash act on the part 
of the Chevalier, and they considererl. that he 
had been sa,crificed to gratify Colonel Hay, 
between whom and Mar an irreconcilablc 
difference had for some time existed. This 
opinion had a pernicious influence upon the 
councils of the Chevalier, and to the rupture 
with :Mar may be attributed the df'170UCmenl 
of an unhappy difference between .J ames an(} 
his consort, which, for a time, fixerl the atten- 
tion of all the European courts. 
In the year 1720 the Chevalier de St. George 
had espoused the Princess Clementina, grand- 
daughter of John Sobieski, king of Poland, 
who had born him two sens, viz. Charles 
Edward, celebrated for his exploits in 1745, 
and Henry TIenedict, afterwarcls known Ri=: 
Cardinal York. 'j Prince Charles was placed 
under the tuition of one 
rrs. Sheldon, who, 
it is said, obtained a complete ascendencyover 
the Princess Clementina. As alleged b
' the 
partisans of Colonel HaJ, she was entirely 
devoted to :Mar, and served him as a spy in 
the family. To counteract the rising influence 
of Hay, she is represented to have incited the 
princess against him to such a degree, as to 
render the whole household a scene of con- 
stant disturbance. nut whatever may havo 
been the conduct of Mrs. Sheldon, there jg 
good reason for believing that the cause of irri- 
tation proceeded entirely from the behaviour 
of Hay and his lady, who appear not to have 
treated the princess with the respect due tu 
her rank, aurl who, from the sway they appea
 
to have had oyer tllC mine} of Ìler hnslJan.1, 


7 TIle Prince was horn 011 31st Deecm be
' 1 ï
(,,- 
the Cardinal on 6th March, 1725. 
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indulged III liberties which did not become Mr. Lockhart received his communication. 
them. This was done al'parently with the appröbation 
To relieve herself from the indignities which of the government, as the magistrates of Edin- 
she alleged she suffered, the princess resolved burgh compelled the porters of the city to cry 
to retire into a convent, of which resolution the papers through the streets. 9 At first, the 
the Chevalier first received notice from a con- Jacobites imagined that these documents were 
fidante of the princess, who also informed him forgeries got up by the goyernment, to make 
that nothing but the dismissal of Colonel Hay the Jacobite cause contemptible in the eyes of 
from his service would induce her to alter the people; but they were soon undeceived, 
her resolution. The princess afterwarcls per- and great was their consternation when they 
sonally notified her determination to her hus- found that the papers in question were genuine. 
band, who remonstrated with her upon the The court of Rome seemed to approve of the 
impropriety of a step which wOlùd prejudice Chevalier's conduct in refusing to remove Hay; 
them in the eyes of their friends, and make but when it was understood that the removal 
their enemies triumph; but she remained in- of ::\IulTay, the yc "mg princes' governor, was 
flexible. considered by their mother even of more 00- 
Finding the Chevalier Ílùly determined to portance than the dismissal of Hay, the pope 
retain Colonel Hay in his service, the princess sent a message to James, intimating that if 
made preparations for carrying her resolution 
fUlTay were removed and Mrs. Sheldon re- 
into effect; and, accordingly, on the morning stored to favour, a reconciliation might be 
of Thursday, the 15th of November, 1725, effected with the princess,-that, however, he 
under the pretence of taking an airing in her would not insist on 1\ Irs. Sheldon being taken 
carriage, she drove off to the convent of St. back, but that he could not approve of nor 
Cecilia, at Rome, into which she retired, with- consent to Murray being about the prince. 
out taking any notice of a long letter, by way The Chevalier did not relish such interference
 
of remonstrance, which her husband had and returned for answer, that he had no occa- 
written her on the 11 tho 8 sion for the pope's advice, and that he did not 
The Chevalier was anxious that his friends consider his consent necessary in an affair which 
should form a favourable opinion of the course related to the private concerns of his family. 
he had adopted in resisting the demand of his 4\8 James was the pensioner of his holiness, 
wife; and, accordingly, on the morning after the answer may be considered rather un- 
her departure, he assembled all his household, courteous, but the Chevalier looked upon surh 
and explained to them fully the different steps meddling as an inslùt which his dignity couhl 
he had taken to prevent the extraordinary pro- not brook. The pope, however, renewed his 
ceeding of the princess. He also entered into application to bring about a reconciliation, and 
a justification of his own conduct, and con- with such earnestness, that James became so 
eluded by assuring them that it should be his uneasy as to exprèss a wish to retire from his 
principal care to educate his two sons in such dominions. 1 By the efforts, however, it is be- 
a manner as might contribute one day to the lieved, of the princess's friends, aided by the 
happiness of the people he expected to govern. repeated remonstrances of a respectable portion 
'Vith the same view, he immediately despatched of the Jacobites, the Chevalier at length reluc- 
copies of the memoir, and of the two letters he tantly dismissed Hay from his service. Ac- 
had written to the ptincess, to 
Ir. Lockhart, cording to :Mr. Lockhart, Hay and his wife 
to be shown to his friends in Scotland; but as had obtained such a complete ascendencyoyer 
the memoir and letters had been made public, the Chevalier, that they had the direction úf 
copies of them were publicly hawked through all matters, whether public or domestic, anù 
the streets of London and Edinburgh, with a taking a<lvantage of the confidence which lie 
scurrilous introduction, several weeks before reposed in them, they instilled into his mind 
8 This letter, and a previous one, dated 9th Novcm- I 9 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. pp. 242-261, 360. 
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unfavoUl'able impressions of his best friends. 
By insinuating that the princess, and every 
person that did not truckle to them, were fac- 
tious, and that their complaints against the 
colonel and his lady proceeded from a feeling 
of disrespect to himself, his temper became by 
degrees soured towards his wife. To escape 
from the insolence of these favourites, the 
princess, as has been seen, em braced, for a 
time, a conventual life; and while some of 
the Chevalier's adherents, who had lost their 
estates in his service, left his court in disgust, 
others were ordered away. It was currently 
reported at the time that J\Irs. Hay was the 
king's mistress, and that jealousy on the part 
of the Princess Clementina was the cause of 
the rupture; the princess herself in her letters 
distinctly speaks of 1\1rs. Hay as "the king's 
mistress," although persons who had ample 
opportunities of observation could observe no 
impropriety. The pertinacity with which 
James clung to his unworthy favourites tended 
greatly to injure his affairs. 2 
The death of George I., which took place on 
Sunday, the 11th June, 1727, while on his 
journey to Hanover, raised anew the hopes of 
the Chevalier. He was at Bologna when this 
intelligence reached him, and so anxious was 
he to be nearer England to watch the progress 
of events, and to be ready to avail himself of 
the services of his friends in Britain to effect 
his restoration, that he left Bologna privately 
for Lorraine, the day after the news was brought 
him, although the princess, who had just left the 
convent, by the advice of her friends, was at the 
time on her way from Rome to Bologna to join 
him. The journey of the princess being publicly 
known, the Chevalier availed himself of the cir- 
cumstance to conceal his real design, by giving 
out that he had left Bologna to meet her. On 
arriving at Nancy, the Chevalier despatched 
couriers to Vienna, :Madrid, and Paris, an- 
nouncing the object of his journey, and at the 
same time sent a messenger with a letter to 
i\Ir. Lockhart, who, in consequence of a war- 
rant being issued by the British government 
for Itis apprehension, had a few months before 
taken refuge on the continent, and was then 
residing at Liege. Although he expected no 


2 Lock hart Papers, vol. ii. p. 339. 


assistance from any foreign power, still, he 
says, "the present conjuncture appears so 
favourable in all its circumstances that had I 
only consulted my own inclinations, I should 
certainly out of hand have crossed the seas, 
and seen at any rate what I could do for my 
own and my subjects' delivery; but as on this 
occasion I act for them as well as mrself, and 
cannot hope without their concurrence to suc- 
ceed in what I may undertake in our mutual 
behalf, I find myself under the necessity of 
making no further steps without their advice. 
"'Tis true the disadvantages I lie uucler are 
great and many; I have but a small stock of 
money, scarce sufficient to transport what few 
arms I have and what officers I may get to 
follow me on this occasion. I'm sensible that 
it is next to impossible that a concert should be 
established amongst my friends at home, such 
as would be sufficient for a rising in arms in 
my favour before my arrival, and by what is 
said before, the little hopes of foreign assistance 
will be sufficiently seen; but with all this, 
many arguments may be brought to authorise 
an undertaking which at first sight might 
appear rash. All put together it must 
be concluded that if the present conjlillcture is 
slip'd, it cannot be expected that we ever can 
have so favorable a one for acting by ourselves, 
and that we run the risk of allowing the 
general affairs of Europe to be less favorable 
to US than they are at present; so that what- 
ever is not absolutely desperate ought certainly 
to be undertaken, and the sooner the better. 
"I desire therefore you may think seriously 
on this matter, and let me have your opinion 
as soon as possible, and if my going into Eng- 
land be not adviseable, whether my going to 
the Highlands of Scotland might not be found 
proper." To this letter is appended the follow- 
ing postscript in James's own handwriting. 
" The contents of this will show you tlle con- 
fidence I have in you, and I expect you will 
let me know by the bearer, (Allan Cameron,) 
your advice and opinion, particularl
r on this 
important occasion."s 
From Cameron Mr. Lockhart was surprised 
to learn that the Chevalier, notwithstanding 
his certainty that he could look for no forejgn 


3 Idem, p. 356. 
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aid, and that his friends, both in Scotland and 
England, had made no preparations to receive 
him, was not only inclined, but seemed even 
resolved, to repair to the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and there raise the standard of insurrec- 
tion, and that Colonel Hay, whom he had so 
lately discarded, was one of his counsellors on 
the occasion. .As Cameron, who had visited 
the Higlùands some time before, and was well 
aware of the almost insuperable difficulties 
which opposed themselves to the contemplated 
step, seemed to approve of the Chevalier's 
design, J\lr. Lockhart expressed his wonder 
tlmt one who knew the state of the Highlands 
so well, and the determination generally of the 
Highlanders not to take the field again till they 
saw England actually engaged, could advise his 
master to l'isk his person, and expose the 
country and his friends to certain destruction. 
He observed, that there were indeed some 
persons who would venture their all in any 
attempt headed by the Chevalier in person, but 
as matters then stood, the number of such 
persons would be few, and that the great ma- 
jority of those that might be expected to join 
him would consist of idle persons, actuated 
solely by the hopes of plunder, who would 
abandon him eventually to the mercy of the 
government troops that would be poured into 
the Highlands, and that, under the pretence of 
punishing the few who had taken up anus, 
they would ravage the country and cut off the 
inhabitants, for doing which the government 
only wanted such a handle. 
In accordance with these sentiments, Mr. 
Lockhart represented in his answcr to the 
Chevalipr's letter, that the design he contem- 
plated was one of the greatest importance, and 
though it was very proper for him to put him- 
self in a condition to avail himself of any 
favourable circumstances that might occur, yet 
that appearances did not warrant such expecta- 
tions,-that the people of England seemed to 
have forgot all the grievances under which 
they had laboured during the late reign, in 
hope of a better order of things, and that until 
they found tl1Pmselves disappointed, he could 
expect nothing from them,-that with regard 
to such oÏ the people of Scotlan(l as were 
favcurably disposed, they could not possibly 
do any thing without being previously providf'd 


with many material things they stood in need 
of, and that before these could be supplied, 
many difficulties had to be surmounted and 
much time would be lost, during which pre- 
parations would IJe made on all hands to crush 
them,-that although it would be of advantage 
to strike a blow before the government ha.1 
time to strengthen itself at home and abroad, 
yet the attempt was not advisable without 
necessary precautions and provisions to insure 
its success, as without these such an attempt 
would be desperate, and might ruin the cause 
for ever,-that no man living would be happier 
than he (Mr. Lockhart) to see the dawning of 
a fair day, but when every point of the compass 
was black and cloudy, he could not but dread 
very bad weather, and such as could give no 
encouragement to a traveller to proceed on his 
voyage, and might prove the utter ruin of him- 
self and attendants. 4, This judicious advice 
was not thrown away upon the Chevalier, who 
at once laid aside 11Ïs design of going to Scot- 
land, and retire!! to Avignon, where he pro- 
posed to reside under the protection of the 
pope; but his stay at A vignon was short, being 
obliged to leave that place in consequence, it 
is believed, of the representations of the French 
government to the court of Rome. He rC'turned 
to Italy. 


-- 
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A. D. 1739-1745. 


BRITlSll SOVEREION:-George II., 1727-1760. 


Foreign intrigues - Edinburgh Association - :Maria 
Theresa-Jacobite intrigues-Drummond of TIoch- 
aldy at Edinburgh, and :Murray of Broughton at 
Paris-Plan of a French invasion-Prince Charle
 
Edward, the Chevalier's son, arrives at Paris-Pre- 
parations for invasion-Embarkation and failure of 
the expedition-Murray of Broughton proceeds to 
Paris-Interview with the Prince, who resolves to 
proceed to Scotland. 
".,.. An having been declared against Spain in 
the year 1730, the Chevalier de St. George 
despatched Lorù Marischal to 1Iadrid to induce 
the court of Spain to adopt measures for his 
restoration. TIut howeyer willing Spain might 
be to assist him, he was desirous that no 
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attempt should be made without the concur- appeared to him of greater importance. The 
rence of France. 5 About the same time, that emperor was succeeded in his hereditary domin- 
is, in the beginning of the year 1 ï 40, some of ions by his eld
t daughter, 1\Iaria Theresa, 
the more zealous and leading J acobites, in married to tl1e Grand-duke of Tuscany, formerly 
anticipation of a war with France, held a meet- Duke of Lorraine. Though this princess suc- 
ing at Edinburgh, and formed themselves into ceeded under the title of the pragmatic sanction, 
an association, by which they engaged them- which had been guaranteed by England, France, 
selves to take arms and venture their lives and Spain, Prussia, Russia, Holland, and the wJlOle 
fortunes to restore the family of Stuart, pro- of the Gel'manic body, with the exception of 
vided the King of France would send over a the elector-palatine, and the electors of Bavaria 
body of troops to their assistance. The associ- and Saxony, a powerful confederacy was formed 
ation, like that which brought over King against her by almost all these powers, to strip 
"
illiam to England, consisted of seven persons, her of her dominions. 
viz., Lord Lovat, James Drummond, commonly Alarmed at the formidable confederacy formed 
called Duke of Perth, the Earl of Traquair, Sir against her, the Queen of Hungary applied to 

r ames Campbell of Auchinbreck, Cameron oÎ Great Britain for succour; but Sir Robert 
Lochiel, John Stuart, brother to Lord Traquair, 'Yalpole evaded the demanrl, and recommended 
and Lord J olm Drummond, uncle to the Duke an immediate peace with Prussia. The parlia- 
of Perth. 6 The conspirators despatched Drum-' - ment, as well as the nation, however, had 
mond of Bochaldy, or Balhady, (nephew to different views; and as the minister saw that 
J.0chiel,) to Rome with the bond of association, he would be compelled to fulfil his engage- 
and a list of those chiefs and chieftains who ments to the house of Austria, parliament was 
were considered by the associates to be favour- called upon to support the Queen of Hungary, 
able to the cause. Drummond was instructed and maintain the liberties of Europe. The 
to deliver these papers into the hands of the commons cheerfully voted a sum of æ300,000 
Chevalier de St. George, and to entreat him to to enabJe George II. to fulfil his engagements, 
procure assistance from France in furtherance which sum was remitted to the Queen of Hun. 
of their design. The project was well received gary, and the contingent of 12,000 Danisl1 
hy James, who, after perusing the papers, and Hessian troops, which Great TIritain har} 
forwardml them immediately by the same mes- engaged to furnish, was got in readiness. 
senger to Cardinal }
leury at Paris, with a 'Vhile the flames of war were thus spread,. 
request that the court of France would grant ing over Europe, the situation of the Dritish 
the required assistance. But the cardinal, with ministry was every day becoming more critical 
that caution which distinguished him, wOlùd from the cJamours of the Tories and the dis- 
come under no engagement, but contented contented "Yhigs. 'Yalpole had trÍlID1phed in 
himself at first by a general assurance of con- both houses on motions for an address to the 
(litional support. . king to dismiss him from his presence anrl 
The negotiation was, however, persevered councils; but his triumph was short, and the 
in, but the death of the Emperor Charles Yr., approach of an election redoubled the efforts 
which happened on the 20th of October, drew of his enemies. Though the Jacol)ites requirctl 
off the cardinal's attention to matters which no incentive to induce them to assist in dis- 

 Letters to the Duke of Ormond and Lord lIlarisC'hal, placing a minister who had lJeen the chief 
27th January, 1740, amongtheSluart P(/prrs. Allnd- obstacle to the restoration of the exiled family; 
ing to his expectations of assistance from France, the Y et to make P erfectb! sure of their aid, Lord 
Chevalier, in a letter (of which a copy is also in the J 
same collection,) written to Marischal on the 11th ChesterfieJrl went to Fran('e, and l1Y means of 
January, 1740, while the latter was on his way to the DUke of Ormoncl, obtained, it is said, a 
}\[a<lrid, says, "I am betwixt hopes and fears, though 
1 think there is more room for the first than the last, circuJar letter from the ChevaJier Ò<<' St. George 
as you will have perceived by what Lord Sempil (so to his friends, llrging them to do every thing 
an acth"o agent of .Jamps waq ('alleJ,) has I suppose 
writ to you. I conclude J shall sometime next month in their power to ruin "T aJpole. To encourage 
see clearer into these great affair')." , . the popular clam our aO'ainst the minister 
6 rrrial of Lord Lòvat, p. 21. Home s Rcbcllum, 0.' 
f'. 21. I f3ports, the most absufll amI increchlJlc rcspect- 
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il1g him, were circulated among the people and 
helieved; and while the general discontent 
was at its height, the election commenced. 
'l11e contcsts bctween the two parties were 
extremely violcnt; but the country party, 
'hacked. by the adherents of the Prince of 
"... ales, who had formed a part)y against the 
minister, prevailed. So powerful was the in- 
fluence of the Dukc of Argyle, who had lately 
joined the opposition, that out of the forty-five 
members returned for Scotland, the friends of 
the ministry could not secure above six. The 
new parliament met on the 4th of December, 
1741; and 'Valpole, no longer able to contend 
with the forces arrayed against him, retired 
from office within a few weeks thereafter. 
Encouragcd by appearances, and imagining 
that some of the old discontented 'Vhigs who 
deprecated the system which had been pursued 
since the accession of the house of Hanover, 
of maintaining the foreign dominions of the 
sovereign at the expense, as they thought, of 
the honour and interests of the nation, Drum- 
mond of Bochaldy proposed to the Chevalier 
to visit Englancl, and make overtures in his 
name to the "old "\Yhigs." 7 This plan was 
highly approved of by James, who 'wrote him 
a letter in his own hand, which was intended 
to be exhibited to such persons as might seem 
inclined to favour his restoration. This lettcr 
was inclosed in a private letter containing 
instructions for the regulation of his conduct 
in the proposed negotiation, which it was 
inteniled should be kept an entire secret from 
the J acobites, both in England and Scotland. 
Erskine of Grange, who enjoyed the confidence 
of some of the discontented 'Vhigs, and who 
privately favoured the designs of the exiled 
family, was pitched upon as a fit person to 
malw advances to the old "\Vhigs. 8 


7 This scheme was first broached hy Dnlmmond to 
Sempil, another active agent of the Chevalier, and 
communicated by him to James, who signified his 
approhation of it in a letter to Sempil, dated Nov. 22, 
] 741. "I approve very milch in genl3ral of our mak- 
ing application to the old Whigi;, and take it as a new 
and great mark of Balhaldy's zeal. The offer he makes 
of heing instrumental in that measure, I perusrd with 
satisfaction. What you write on the suhject, I shall 
considf'r seriuusly on it betwixt this and next week; 
T shall by next post senù you a packet for Ba111aldy, 
with all that may appear proper and necessary for me 
on that particular."-Stllart Popers. 
8 There is, amon
 the Stuart Papcrs, a copy of a 
letter from the Chevalier de St. George to Mr. Erskine, 


In pmsuance of his instructions, Drummonù 
departed for England about the beginning of 
the year 1742, but it does not appcar that nt 
this time he entered upon the subject of hiE; 
mission. He came privately to Edinburgh in 
the month of February, and there met some of 
the persons who had entered into the associa- 
tion, and several others, who, in conjunction 
with the original conspirators, had fonned 
themselvcs into a society, denominated by 
them "the Concert of Gcntlemen for manag- 
ing the King's affairs in Scotland." To these, 
among whom was J\IUITay of Broughton, 
Drummond represented that, on his return 
from Rome, he had becn extremely well re- 
ceived by Cardinal Fleury, to whom he had 
delivered the papers which he had carried 
from Eùin burgh,-that the cardinal expressed 
great satisfaction with the contents of these 
papers, had the Pretender's interest so much at 
heart, and was so sanguine of his success, that 
provided he had sufficient assurances from tho 
friends of the exiled family in England, that 
they would assist in the restoration of the 
Stuarts, he would send over an army of from 
13,000 to 15,000 men, the number required. 
One division of this force, consisting of 1,500 
men, was to be landed on the east coast of 
Scotland, at or near Inverness; another of a 
similar amount in the west Highlands of Scot- 
land; and the main body, which was to con- 
sist of 10,000 or 12,000 men, was to be landed 
as near London as possible. He added, that, 
provided assistance could be obtained in Eng- 
land, the projected invasion might be put in 
execution the following autumn. Before leav- 
ing Edinburgh, Drummond had an intervicw 
with Cameron of Lochiel, who came to town 
at his desire, and to whom he communicated 
the result of his mission to Rome and Paris. 9 
After a short stay at Edinburgh, Drummond 
returned to Paris, where, according to his own 
account, as communicatcd in letters to Lord 
Traquair and Lochiel, he had an audience of 
the cardinal, to whom he represented matters 
in such a favourable light that he promised to 
carry his design of invasion into effect in a 
vcry short time. The French minister, how- 


13th March, 1740, thanking him for tlle zeal he hal) 
shown in his cause. 
9 Lonl I,ovat's Trial, p. 75. 
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ever, though he appears to have seriously con- 
templated such a step, was not yet in a concli- 
tion to come to an open rupture with England; 
and to postpone the enterprise, he proposed to 
Drummond that an application should be made 
to Sweden for a body of troops to invade Scot- 
land, and that a person from Scotland, along 
with another person from France whom the 
cardinal would appoint, should be sent thither 
to urge the application at the Swedish court. 
The cardinal gave as his reason for thus devi- 
ating from his original plan, that the Swedes 
being Protestants, would be more agreeable to 
the people of Scotland than French or Irish 
troops. In accordance with this proposal, Lord 
Traquair suggested that Murray of Broughton 
should be sent to Sweden on the proposed 
mission, but he declined. 1 
From the turn which the affair of the inva- 
Rion had now taken, and the time when it was 
f'xpected to take place being allowed to elapse 
without any preparations on the part of France, 
a suspicion began to be entertained by the 
members of the Concert, tllat the cardinal 
never had any intention to invade Scotland, 
and that the whole was a scheme of Drum- 
mond's to keep alive the spirit of party in 
Scotland, and to make himself pass for useful 
in the eyes of his employers. To ascertain the 
real state of the case, Murray of Broughton, at 
the suggestion of Lord Traquair, was sent to 
Paris in the month of January, 1743. He 
took London on his way, but before he reached 
the capital, he heard of the death of Cardinal 
Fleury. After staying a short time in London, 
l\lurray went privately to Paris, where he 
met Drummond and Sempil, who managed the 
Chevalier's affairs in France. They stated to 
him, that in all probability the scheme of in- 
vasion would have been carried into effect, had 
not the army of Marshalltlaillebois been sent 
towards Hanover instead of the coast of Flan- 
ders, as at first intended; and that from the 
interest taken by the cardinal in the affairs of 
the Stuarts, he had put all the papers relating 
to them into the hands of Monsieur Amelot, 
the secretary for foreign affairs. 2 
At an audience which Murray afterwards 
had with Monsieur Amelot at Versailles, the 


1 Lord. Lovat's Trial, p. 7G. 
1. 


2 Idem. 


foreign sccretary told him that, on being mado 
acquainted by Sempil with the cause of Mur- 
ray's journey, he had informed the King of 
France of it, and that his majesty had author- 
ised him to assure ltlr. Murray that he had the 
interest of the Stuart family as much at heart 
as any of the gentlemen who had signed the 
memorial of association, and that as soon as he 
had an opportunity he wOlùd put the scheme 
into execution. 3 
Shortly after this interview, :Murray left 
Paris for London, accompanied by Drummond, 
who came over to obtain the assurances required 
by the French court from the English Tories 
and J acobites. After remaining a few days in 
London, ltlurray returned to Edinburgh, to 
report to his friends the result of his mission. 
Drummond stopped at London, where he met 
:Mr. Erskine of Grange, 4 but although ovcrtures 
were then, it is believed, made to Lord Barry- 
more, Sir J OIlll Hynde Cotton, and Sir Watkin 
\Villiams 'V ynne, they declined to give any 
assurance or promise of support in writing. 
By desire of Drummond, Lord Traquair met 
him in London shortly after his arrival to 
assist him in his negotiations. 5 
At first view it may appear singular, and the 
circumstances must convey a very sorry idea of 
the councils of the Chevalier de St. George, 
that a person of so little weight and influence 
as Drummond, who was utterly unknown to 
the English Tories and Jacobites, should have 
been sent on such an important mission; but 
when it is considered that some of the lcading 
Jacobites were proscribed and in exile, and 
that those at home were strictly watched by 
the government, and were therefore afraid to 
commit themselves by any overt act, it cannot 
excite surprise that the Chevalier availed him- 
self of the services of one whom he considered 
"an honest and sensible man."6 Drummond 


3 Idem. 
4 The Chevalicr alludcs to this mecting in a letter 
to Sempil, 9th .April, 1743; and in another of 16th 
May following, he mentions a long paper which Mr. 
Erskine had sent him on the state of affairs.-Stuart 
Papers. 
6 Letter from the Chevalier to Scmpil, 24th May, 
1743.-Stuart Papers. 
6 Letter to Sempil, 16th March, 1740, - Stuart 
Papc/'s. Drummond was not the only person employel1 
hy the Chevalier about this tiJtle to visit his friends in 
EnglaIHl. A Colonel Bret, aUtI afterwards a Colonel 
Cecil, with both of whom James corrcspondel1, made 
3 B 
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a resiùent at Rome, been particular! y noticed 
by the Chevalier de St. George, by whose in- 
fluence lIe had been raised to the cardinalate, 
and he was moved as much by gmtitude to 
his patron as by ambition to bring about the 
restoration of the Stuarts. The court of Ver- 
sailles, indeed, required .little inducement to 
engage in au enterprise which, whether it suc- 
ceeded or not, would at all events operate as a 
diversion in favour of France in her contest 
with the house of Austria, whose chief sup- 
port was Great Britain; but it is not im- 
probable that they at this time contemplated 
a more serious attempt. In intimating, how- 
ever, his resolution to undertake the expedition. 
the King of France notified to the Chevalier 
de St. George that it was to be kept a profound 
secret, and that neither the Duke of Ormond 
nor Lord :l\Iarischal shoul(l be told, till the 
enterprise was ready to be put into execution. 
The command of the troops designed for 
this expedition, amounting to 15,000 men, was 
given to the celebrated Marshal Saxe; and the 
naval part, consisting of thirteen ships of the 
line, besides transports, collected at Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Boulogne, was intrusted to 
f on- 
sieur de Roquefeuille, an officer of considerable 
experience and capacity. This force was des- 
tined for the coast of Kent, and a smaller force 
was to be landed in Scotland under the com 
mand of Lord Marischal. 
"\Vhile the preparations for the expeditiol' 
were going on, Cardinal Tencin kept up an 
active correspondence with the Chevalier dc. 
St. George. As James felt father disinclined 
to accompany the expedition himself, he pro- 
posed that Iris eldest son, Charles, thcn in his 
twenty-third year, should go in his stead; but 
as it was doubtful whether the prince would 
arrive in time to join the expedition, the Che- 
valier sent an express to the Duke of Ormonò 
requesting him to accompany the expedition, 
and to act as regent, by virtue of a commission 
of regency formerly granted him, until the 
prince should arrive. On arriving in England, 
the duke was directed to advise with the princi- 
pal friends of the family, among whom lH> 
particularly enumerated the Duke of Beaufort, 
the Earls of Barrymore, "\Vestmorelawl, and 01'- 
rc...y, I.ord Cobham, and Sirs "\Vatkin '\Villiams 
Wynne, John HYllde COLtOll, anù Robert Abd.. 
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was, however, considered, even hy his original 
employers, as a person unfit to execute the 
trust reposed in him, and Lord John Drum- 
mond, one of the seven who had signed the 
association, was quite indignant when he found 
him engagetl in the mission to England. 7 Nor 
was Sempil, between whom and Drummond a 
close intimacy subsisted, more acceptable to 
I the Scottish Jacobites, some of whom he of- 
fended by his forwardness. 8 
During the earlier part of the year 1743, the 
French ministry were too much occupie<l with 
the war in Germany to pay much attention to 
the affairs of the Stuarts; but towards the 
close of that year they l)egan to meditate an 
invasion of Great Britain. The nritish parlia- 
ment met in the bf'ginniug of December, when 
a motion was made in the house of peers by 
the Earl of Sandwich, for an address to the 
crown to discontinue the Hanoverian troops in 
llritish pay, in order to remove the national 
discontent, which was represented to be so 
violent, that nothing but their dismission could 
appease it. The motion was negatived, but 
renewed in another shape on the army estimates 
, being brought forward, when it shared the 
same fate. The attention of the French min- 
istry being drawn to these and similar discus- 
sions, and to the general dissatisfaction which 
seemed to pervade the people of Great Britain, 
by the agents and partizans of the exiled family, 
backed by the influence of Cardinal Tencin, 
entered upon the project of an invasion in good 
earnest. The cardinal, who now had great 
influence in the councils of France, had, while 
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frequent journeys to England. The Duchess of Buck. 
ingham made many unsolicited trips to Paris to hasten 
Cardinal Fleury's motions, 1mt James was by no means 
satisfied with her officiousness. In writing to her on 
20th July, 1741, he cautions her as follows :-" I mnst 
seriously recommend to you not to impOltune the old 

cntleman too much. 'Vhen you have given him 
what lights and information have come to your know- 
ledge, all the good is done, for in the present situation 
one would think he should want no spur to befriend 
us, and in all events he will go on in his own way, 
while teazing him can serve for nothing but to make 
him peevish and out of humour." The duchess must 
have been possess!:'d of some important papers, as 
James, in a letter to Sempil, (2d May, 1ï43,) written 
shortly after her (leath, expresses his concern lest her 
papers should fall into the hands of the government.- 
Stuart Papers. 
7 J.etter from Lord John to Rcrretary Eùgar among 
the Stnart Papers, Feb. 25th, 1743. 
8 Letter from LorcJ Marischnl to Lord .John Drum- 
mOUlt-Stuart Papers, Feb.12th, 1743. 
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Having obtained the consent of the French 
rourt to this arrangement, the cardinal, upon 
the completion of the preparations for the ex- 
pedition, despatched a ru.essenger to Rome to 
request the attendance of the young prince at 
Paris. Accordingly, on the morning of the 
9th of January, 1744, Prince Charles, accom- 
panied by his brother Henry and two or three 
attendants, left Rome bdore break of day, but 
they had not proceeded far when they parted, 
the prince on his route to France and the duke 
to Cisterna. 9 The former was disguised as a 
Spanish courier, 
nll tooK only one servant 
along with him on his journey. To account 
for the departure of the two brothers, it was 
given out at Rome that they had gone to a 
boar hunt, and so well was the secret of the 
prince's real destination kept, that nearly a 
fortnight elapsed before it was discovered. l 
Provided with passports furnished by Car 
dinal Aquaviva, the prince travelled through 
Tuscany and arrived at Genoa. From Genoa 
he proceeded to Savona, where he embarked 
in a felucca, and passing by Monaco arrived at 
...\.utibes. From the latter place he proceeded 
to Paris, where he met :1\hl'shal Saxe and 
other officers belonging to the expedition, and 
after b private audience of the French king, 
he set out incognito for the coast of Picardy. 
The route by Genoa and Antibes was selected 
as the safest, and, from the season of the yeal', 
the most expeditious; but so unfavourable was 
the weather, that the prince had to stop some 
days at different places, and when he reached 
Antibes he was recognised, and information of 
his arrival there and of his departure for Paris 
was sent to the British government by persons 
in its interest. Hitherto the British ministry 
do not appear to have had any suspicion that 
the armaments at Brest, Boulogne, and other 
:French ports, were destined for the shores 
of Britain, but the appearance of the eldest 

()n of the Chevalier de St. George in France 


II ":My children," says James in a letter to Sempil, 
9th January, 1744, "parted both this morning from 
hence before day, the duke for Cisterna and the prince 
for his long journey. We have been at so much pains 
and contrivance to cover it, that I hope the secret wiU 
he kept for some days, perhaps for several. "-Stuart 
Papers. 
1 Alluding to thc discovrry, .Tames says, (letter to 
Rempil, 2311 January, 1744,) that it ma<le "a grcat 
poise, as you may believe, hcre," viz. at Rome.- 
Stua.-t Paprr.". 


" 


opened tlleir eyes to the dangers which now 
menaced them. At this tim
 the military force 
in England did not exceed 6,000 men, so that 
if the threatened invasion had taken place, the 
result might have been disastrous to the reign- 
ing family. 2 
:l\Ieanwhile, the French flept, consisting of 
15 ships of the line and 5 frigates, under :M. 
de Roquefeuille, sailed from Brest, anù for 
several days displayed itself in the channel. 
Knowing the object for which these ships had 
put to sea, the government was greatly alarmed, 
and not without cause; for, besides the paucity 
of troops iu the island, they had only six ships 
of the line at home ready for sea, the grand 
fleet being then in the l\Iediterranean. The 
activity amI preparations of the government 
cOITesponùed with the magnitude of the danger 
with which it was threatened. Orders wero 
instantly sent to fit out and man all the ships 
of war in the different ports of the channel. 
These orùers were so promptly obeyed, that in 
a few days an English fleet of three ships of 
100 guns, four of 90, six of 70, and six of 50, 
was collected at Spithead unàer the command 
of Sir J olm Norris. 3 Several regiments were 
immediately marched to the southern coast of 
England; all governors and commanders were 
ordered to repair forthwith to their respective 
posts; the forts at the mouth of the Thames 
and J\fedway were put in a posture of defence; 
and the militia of Kent were directed to asseJr..- 
ble to defend the coast in case of an invasion. 


2 About this time, if we may believe the acconnts 
of the Stuart party, the spirit o(Jacobitism was witlely 
difl'use<l in Scotland. " The violentest Whigs," says 
1\[r. .John Stuart in a letter to Secretary Edgar fronl 
ßouloO'ne, in February, 1744, "are become thc most 
zealou
 Jacobites. My friend says that the last night 
of the year with us (that is to say, the prince's birth- 
night,) waq celebrated there (in Scotland) as publicly 
as we could do it herr,-that he was himself in a 
numerous company of people of fashion, amongst 
whom were several officers of the army,-that the 
health of tbe day, the mcrry meeting, ànd a whol,' 
train of such, were drunk publicly,-that ahout the 
third hour, wl1en the third bottle had 11anished all 
rpservp, scrvants were turned out and the doors lockt, 
one of the company made a speech, and filled a 
bumper to the restoration, and damnation to every 
one that wouhl not help; the whole stood to their 
feet, drunk the (some words are here tom away in tho 
original,) an<l thcir han(Is to their swords: the officer." 
pulled the cockades out of their hats, tramplell them 
under feet, and then tossed thpm into the fire; then 
caned for music, and screnaded the ladies with loyal 
tunes songs," &c.-Stuart Papers. 
3 Memoirs of Europe, vol. ii. p. 19ï. 
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On the 15th of Feùruary, the arri,al of 
Prince Charles in France, the preparations 
along the French coast, and the appearance of 
the French fleet in the English channel, were 
announced to parliament in a message from the 
king. Both houses joined in an address, in 
which they declared their indignation at the 
design formed in favour of " a popish preten- 
der," and assured his majesty they would take 
measures to frustrate so desperate and insolent 
an attempt. The city of London, the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge,4 the principal 
towns in Great Britain, almost all the corpora- 
tions and communities of the kingdom, the 
clergy of the establishment, the dissenting 
ministers, and the Quakers, or Society of 
Friends, presented similar addresses. A demand 
was made from the States-general of the 6,000 
anxiliaries which by treaty they ]Iad engaged 
to furnish on such occasions; and this force 
was immediately granted. Forgetful of the 
wrongs which he had suffered at the hands of 
the government, the Earl of Stair tendered his 
serviccs, and was reappointed commander-in- 
chief of the forces in Great Britain. Several 
noblemen of the first rank followed his exam- 
ple, among whom was the Duke of :Montague, 
who was permitted to raise a regiment of horse. 
Orders were sent to bring over the 6,000 Dritish 
troops from Flanders; and both houses of 
parliament, in a second address, exhorted the 
king to augment his forces by sea and land, in 
such manner as he should think necessary at 
this dangerous juncture of affairs. The habeas 
corpus act was suspended for six months; 
several suspected persons were taken into cus- 
toùy; the usual proclamation was issued for 
putting the laws in execution against the 
unfortunate Catholics and nonjurors, who were 
ordered to retire ten miles from London; and 
every other precaution, deemed necessary for 
the preservation of the public tranquillity; was 
adopted. 5 
]\Ieanwhile the preparations for invasion 
were proceeding rapidly at Boulogne and Dun- 


4. The Chevalier de St. George drew up an arldress 
to both universities. It brars the same date (23<1 De- 
cember, 1743,) as the two declarations published in 
1745. This address was not pnblished.-Stuart Pa- 
pers. 
6 Smollett's History of England, vol. iii. book ii. 
chap. 5. 


kirk, llllder the eye of Prince Charles. Roque- 
f('uille had in his excursion in the channel 
come in sight of Spit head ; and, as ]Ie could 
perceive no ships there, he imagined that the 
English ships 1ll1d retired within their har- 
bours. Judging the opportunity favourable, 
he detached ]\1. de I
arriel with five ships of 
war to hasten the embarkation at Dunkirk, 
and to order the transports thereupon to put 
to sea. Roquefeuille then sailed up the chan- 
nel with the remainder of his fleet as f,u as 
Dungeness, a promontory on the coast of Kent, 
off which he anchored to await the arrival of 
the transports. Having received intelligence 
of Roquefeuille's ani val from an English frigate 
which came into thé Downs, Sir John Norris 
left Spithead with the TIritish fleet, and 
doubling the South Foreland from the Downs, 
on the 2:3d of February discovered the French 
fleet at anchor. Though the wind was against 
him, Sir John endeavoured, by availing him- 
self of the tide, to come up and engage the 
French squadron; but the tide failing, he was 
obliged to anchor when about two leagues from 
the enemy. He intended to attack them next 
morning, but 1\1. de Roquefeuille, not judging 
it advisable to risk an engagement, weighed 
anchor after sunset, and favoured by a hard 
gale of wind from the north-east which blew 
during the night, ran down the channel and 
got into TIrest harbour. So violent was the 
gale, that all the English fleet (two ships only 
excepted,) parted with their cables and were 
driven out to sea, and before they could have 
returned to their station, the transports, undcr 
convoy of the five ships of war despatched 11Y 
Roquefeuille, might have disembarked the 
army under ::\Iarshal Saxe had the storm not 
reached the French coast; but the tempest, 
which merely forced the English ships to quit 
their moorings, was destructive to the expedi- 
tion, and utterly disconcerted the design of 
invading England. 
On the very day on which the two fleets 
discovered each other, :Marshal Saxe, accom- 
panied by Charles Edward, arrived at Dun- 
kirk, and proceeded to get his troops embarked 
as fast as possible; 7,000 men were actually 
shi pped, and proceeded to sea that day with a 
fair ,;-ind, but in the eycning the 'wind changed 
to the east, and blew a hurricane. The (:mbark- 
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ation ceased, several of the transports which 
had put to sea were wrecked, many soldiers 
and seamen perished, and a considerable quan- 
tity of warlike stores was lost. The remainder 
of the transports were damaged to such an 
extent that they cOlùd not be speedily re- 
paired 
Such was the result of an expedition planned 
with great judgment and conducted with such 
secrecy as to have escaped the vigilance of the 
government till on the very eve of its being 
carried into execution. After the discomfiture 
it had met with from the elements, and the 
formidable attitude which England, aroused to 
a sense of the imminent danger she was in, 
had now assumed, the French court must have 
instantly abandoned, as it is believed it did 
abandon, any idea of renewing the enterprise; 
but Charles Edward, sanguine of success, and 
in no shape discouraged by the catastrophe 
which had happened, daily importuned Marshal 
Saxe to re-embark his troops and proceed to 
England; but the marshal excused himself, 
by urging the necessity of fresh instructions 
from court and the previous repair of the 
damaged transports. 6 The French ministry, 
however, finally resolved to postpone the expe- 
dition. 
Although war may be said to have virtually 
commenced between Great Britain and France 
'by the battle of Dettingen, which was fought 
between the allies and the French in the 
month of June, 1743, no formal declaration of 
war was issued by either power till the month 
of March following, after the expedition against 
England had been given up. 
After the failure and abandonment of the 
enterprise, Prince Charles retired to Gra velines, 
where he lived several months in private, under 
the assumed name of the Chevalier Douglas. 
Ever since his arrival in }'rance he had been 
forced by the French court to preserve an in- 
cognito, which, though highly approved of by 
Drummond and Sempil, his father's agents, 
was productive of great uneasiness to the 
Chevalier de St. George, who could not uncler- 


6 The Marshal, in answer to a querulous note sent 
by the prince on 11th of :March, says in his answer on 
the 13th, .. V ous ne pouvez, :Monseigneur, accuser 
que les vents et la fortune des contretemps qui nous 
firrivent." But he promise,> after the ships were re- 
fitted to proceed with the expellition.-Stuart Papas. 


stand the reason fox affectir..g to conceal a fact 
which was notorious to all the world. 7 
The preparations for invasion had raised, 
not without foundation, great hopes of a 
restoration in the minds of the Scottish 
Jacobites; but when they ascertained that the 
expedition was relinquished, they felt all that 
bitterness of disappointment which the mis- 
carriage of any cherished scheme is sure to 
engender. They did not however despair of 
effecting their object ultimately, and, in the 
meantime, the leading members of the Concert 
despatched a messenger to the prince to assure 
him of their attachment to his cause, and in- 
form him of the state of the country and the 
dispositions of the people. 8 About the same 


7 James, however, at first approved of the incognito. 
'Vriting to Sempil, on 10th .March, 1744, he observes, 
.. The prince will have been tired with his confine- 
ment; but, as matters stand, the French court was 
much in the right to keep him private, tho' that will 
not, it is true, hinder the Elector of Hanover from 
taking the alarm, and his measures against the inva- 
sion." His views were different when writing Drum- 
moml on 12th June. After complaining of the di:s- 
agreeable way in which the prince had been employed 
on his first arrival at Gravelines, (of which no palti- 
culars are given,) he continues, "I shall not be easy 
till I know the prince is out of his strange and long 
confinement and incognito, which must be so uneasy 
to him, and, I think, does little honor to the King of 
France, while it must carry something very oùd with 
it in the eye of the public. But there were, to be 
sure, reasons for it which the public never knew, but 
I hopE' I shall at last. "-Stuart Papers. 
8 The arrival of this messenger, whose name was 
Blair, was announced by Drummond of Bochaldy to 
the prince's father, in a letter, dated 30th July, 1744: 
_" Yesterday night there arrived here, (at Dunkirk,) 
a gentleman from Scotland sent by the Duke of Perth, 
Lord Traquair, and young Lochiel, to inform the 
prince of the state and disposition of that cuuntry, 
amI the hazard the clans run by Lord John Drum- 
mond attemptirlg to raise a regiment in your majesty's 
name, which he gloriously averred to every particular, 
was by his majesty's command and order; but the 
dancrerous effect of this was prevented by the gentle- 
me; of the Concert, their prudence and influence in 
allowing nobody of any distinction to give either 
countenance or credit to it except his brother, who, it 
seems, they could not hinder from going suc
llengths 
as brought troops about him, and forced lllm to ab- 
scond, till such time as the government c
me t
 under- 
stand that the view was absolutely prIvate m Lord 
J olm and that the using your majesty's name was an 
impo
ition for private ends, which the clans had dis- 
appointed as much as they could.. It would appear 
exaggeration to r
peat to your maJe
t.y tIle accounts 
this gentleman brmgs of the r
al spmt and 
or\\ard- 
ness every man showed on hearlllg 
hat the prmce was 
cominO' to them, and what an uIllversal melancholy 
succeeded that flow of spirits on being made certain of 
a <lisappointment." -Stuart Papers. 
It appears from the Chevali('r's answer (2Rth Augu"ìt, 
1744) to the above-melltionell letter, that Lord John 
Drun;mond was authorised to raise the regiment:- 
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time :Murray of Broughton went to Paris, by 
advice of the Earl of Traquair, to ascertain the 
exact situation of affairs. Here he was intro- 
duced to the prince by Drummond and Sempil. 
At a private interview which he had with 
Charles the following day, Murray stated, that 
from the absurd and contradictory nature of 
the communications made by the prince's 
agent at Paris, they had, as it appeared to 
him, a design to impose upon him with the 
intention of serving themselves. Charles 
alluded to the association which had been 
formed at E(linburgh, said that he did not 
doubt that the King of France intended to 
invade Britain in the ensuing spring,-that he 
was already preparing for it, and intended to 
execute it as soon as the campaign in Flanders 
was over; but that whether the King of France 
un<lertook the expedition or not, he himself 
was determined to go to Scotland. Murray, 
thereupon, endeavoured to show him that such 
an attempt would be desperate, as he could 
not at the utmost expect to be joined by more 
than 4,000 or 5,000 men; but notwithstanding 

[urray's representations, Charles repeated his 
Iletermination of going to Scotland. :Murray 

ays that he was so much against the under- 
taking, that he spoke to Sir Thomas Shcridan 
-an Irish gentleman who enjoyed the prince's 
confidence - to endeavour to persuade him 
against it, and that Sir Thomas toM him, on 
his arrival in Scotland, that he had done so, 
but to no purpose. On returning to Scotland 

rurray reported to the mcmbers of the asso- 
ciation all that had passed at the conference 
with the prince; and all of them, except the 
Duke of Perth, declared themselves opposed 
to the prince's resolution of coming to Scot- 
land without troops. 9 'Murray then wrote a 
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"I remarked what you said last post in relation to 
J .ord John: he had my approbation for endeavouring 
to raise a Scots regiment in the French service; and 
IlS I think that in general the more troops there be of 
my subjects in that service, the better. I must re- 
commend to you not to take any steps to obstruct the 
raising of the said regiment." -Stuart Papers. 
\I The prince's design was rnmonred at Paris, and 
communicated by Sempil to the Chevalier, who, in 
his answer, ùated 23d :Fehruary, J 745, remarks as fol- 
lows :-" I am noways surprised that some French 
people should have a notion of the princc's going to 

cot1and without troops, tho' nobody surely can enter 
into such an iùea except out of ignorance, and from 
1I0t knowing the true state of things. But I am 
E,] ways alarmed at it, bccause I thillk it impossible 


letter to Charlcs, stating the opinion of his 
friends, and representing the ruinous conse- 
quences which might ensue from such a rash 
undertaking. This letter was committed to 
the care of a gentleman who went to London 
in the month of January, 1745; but he 
neglected to forward it, and it was returned to 
:l\Iurray in the month of April. ]\[urray mar Ie 
several attempts afterwards to forward the 
letter to France, and at last succeeded; but it 
never came to the hands of the prince, who 
departed for Scotland before the letter reache(1 
its destination. 
During the spring of 1745, the agcnts of 
. the Chevalier de St. George renewed their soli- 
citations at the French court for another expe- 
dition; but Louis and his ministers were too 
much occupied with preparations for t1JC 
campaign in Flanders to pay much attention 
to such applications. They however continuc(1 
to amuse the Jacobite negotiators with assur- 
ances of conditional support; but James begar.. 
to perceive that little or DO reliance could be 
placed upon such promises. To relieve him- 
self from the ennui occasioned by the failure 
of the expedition, and the state of seclusion in 
which he was kept by the French government, 
and to obtain some knowledge of military tac- 
tics, Charles applied for pcrmission to make a 
campaign with the French army in Flanders; 
but although he was warmly backed in his 
application by his father, Louis refused to ac- 
cede to his wish. Though frustrated in his ì 
expectations of any immediate aid from France, 
and denied the trifling gratification of making 
a campaign, Charles manifested littlo of the 
restlessness and hauteur which he afterward8 
displayed on his return from Scotland. Though 
he had much reason, as h.e observed, "to be 
out of humour," he resolved, notwithstanding, 
to bear 'with patience the disappointments 
which he had experienced. 1 


that the King of France should approve of suel] a pro- 
ject, and that it is well known how much I shoulll 
myself be averse to it. However, it will be always 
well that you usp your best endeavours to refute so 
dangerous a scheme, and that nobody can do more 
solidly anù effectually than yourself, fl'OJI1 the light.. 
and knowledge you have of the affairs of Britain; and 
I own, till I see the contrary, I shall, as long as the 
war lasts, always hope that the :French will take at 
last some gem'rous resolution in our favour "-Sf.Il.ar! 
Papers. 
I Stuart p(ljJC1".''1, February and 
Ian.h, 1 i 15. 
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To ease his mind from the anxieties which 
prcssed upon it, the Duke of Fitzjames and 
other friends of his family, invited the prince 
to pass the spring at their country-seats in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, where, amid the society 
of his friends and rural recreations, he seemed, 
for a time, to forget the object for which he 
had come to France. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


A. D. 1745. 


lJRIrISH SOVEREIGN :-George II., 1727-1760. 


Preparations-Departure of the expedition-Incidents 
of the voyage-The Prince lands in Eriska-Has 
interviews with :Macdonald of Boisdale and young 
Clanranald - Kinlochmoidart, Dr. Cameron, and 
others, visit the Prince-Charles lands at Borodale 
-Cameron, younger, of Lochiel-His interview 
with the Prince-Charles arrives at Kinlochmoidart 
-Commencement of hostilities-Charles raises his 
standard at Glenfinnan-Manifesto--The Chevalier's 
ignorance of the expedition. 


FROM mere auxiliaries in the war of the Aus- 
trian succession, Great Britain and France at 
last entered the field as principals; and in the 
spring of 174:5, both parties were prepared to 
decide their respective differences by force of 
arms. The Jacobites, who looked upon war 
as the harbinger to a speedy realisation of their 
wishes and their hopes, awaited the result with 
anxiety; though, from the policy of France, it 
was not difficult to perceive that the issue, 
whether favourable or unfavourable to :France, 
would in reality neither advance nor retard the 
long looked for restoration. France, if defeated 
in the field, almost on her own frontiers, would 
require all her forces to protect herself; and 
could not, therefore, be expected to make a 
diversion on the shores of Britain. And, on 
the other hand, if successful in the campaign 
about to open in Flanders, she was likely to ac- 
complish the objects for which the war had been 
undertaken, without continuing an expensive 
and dubious struggle in support of the Sttlarts. 
Charles Edward Stuart, the aspirant to the 
British throne, seems to have viewed matters 
much in the same light on receiving intelligence 
of the victory obtaineù by the Frcnch over the 
allies at Fontenoy.2 In writing to one of his 


2 This battle was fought on the 11th :May, 17-15. 


father's agents at Paris,3 who had sent him in- 
formation of the battle, Charles observes that 
it was not easy to form an opinion as to whether 
the result wOlùd "prove good or baù" for his 
affairs. He had, however, taken his resolution 
to go to Scotland, though unaccompanied even 
by a single company of soldiers; and the event 
which hacl just occurred made him determine 
to put that resolution into immediate execu- 
tion. At Fontenoy, the British troops main- 
tained by their bravery the national reputation, 
but they were obliged to yield to numbers; 
yet, to use the words of a French historian, 
"they left the field of l)attle without tumult, 
without confusion, and were defeated with 
honour. "4 The flower of the British army 
was, however, destroyed; and as Great Britain 
had been almost drained of troops, Charles 
considered the conjuncture as favourable, and 
made such preparations for his departure as the 
shortness of the time would allow. 
The French government was apprisecl of 
Charles's intentions, and though the French 
ministers were not disposed openly to sanction 
an enterprise which they were not at the time 
in a condition to support, they secretly favoured 
a design, which, whatever might be its result, 
would operate as a diversion in favour of 
France. Accordingly, Lord Clare, (afterwards 
Marshal Thomoncl,) then a liPlItenant-general 
in the French service, was authorised to open 
a negotiation with two merchants of Irish ex- 
traction, named Ruttledge anÙ 'Yalsh, who had 
made some money by trading to the 'Vest 
I ndies. They haù, since the war, been con- 
cerned in privateering; and with the view of 
extending their operations, had lately obtained 
from the French government a grant of the 
Elizabeth, an old man-of-war of sixty-six gUllS, 
anù they had purchased a small frigate of six- 
teen guns named the DOlltelle, both of whicll 
ships were in the course of being fitted out for 
a cruise in the north seas. Lord Clare having 
introduced Charles to TIuttledge and "r alsh, 
eXplained the prince's design, and proposed 
that they should lend him their ships. This 
proposal was at once acceded to by the owners, 


3 Letter to Colonel O'Bryan, 16th June, 174,), ill 
Stuart Papers. 
"' I eUres et lIIemoires ùu l\[arechal ùe Saxr. raris. 
179-1. 
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who also offered to supply the prince with 
Dloney and such arms as they could procure, 
in fulfilment of which offer they afterwards 
placed in his hands the sum of Æ3,800. 5 
'\Vhile the preparations for the expedition 
were going on, Charles resided at Navarre, a 
seat of the Duke of Bouillon, and occupied 
himself in hunting, fishing, and shooting. A 
few persons only in his own confidence were 
aware of his intentions; and so desirous was 
he of concealing his movements from his 
father's agents at Paris, that he gave out, 
shortly before his departme, that he intended 
to visit the mona.r:òtery of La Trappe, in the 
vicinity of Rouen, and would retmn to Paris 
in a few days. 6 The prince ordered the few 
followers who were to accompany him to as- 
semble at N antes, near the mouth of the 
Loire; and the better to conceal their design, 
they arrived there singly, took up their resi- 
dence in different parts of the town, and when 
they met on the streets did not seem to recog- 
nise one another. 7 
'Yhen informed that every thing was in 
readiness for his departure, Charles went to 
N antes in disguise, and having deRcended the 
Loire in a fishing boat on the 20th of June, 
(0. S.) 1745, embarkecl on the 21st on board 
the Doutelle at St. Nazaire, whence he pro- 
ceeded on the following day to Belleisle, where 
he was joined on the 4th of Jtùy by the Eliza- 
beth, which had on board 100 marines raised 
by Lord Clare, about 2,000 muskets, and 500 
or 600 French broad-swords. The persons 
who accompanied Charles were the Marquis of 
Tullibardine,8 elder brother of James, Duke of 
Athole; Sir Thomas Sheridan, who had been 
tutor to Charles; Sir John 1\Iacdonald, an 
officer in the Spanish service; Francis Strick- 
land, an English gentleman; George Kelly, a 
clergyman; ÆneßS or Angus :Macdonald, a 
banker in Paris, brother to Kinlochmoidart; 


II Homc's Rebelli01t, p. 36. 
6 Letter to Colonel O'Bryan, 20th June, 1745, A p- 
pendix, No. II. See also Sempil's letter to the Cheva- 
lier, Appendix, No. Ill. 
7 Forbes Papers, or Jacobite 11lemoirs of the Rebellion 
of 1745, eùited by Dr. R. Chambers, p. 2. 
8 He was styled Duke of Athole bv the Jacobites 
from being the elde!.<t son of the preceding duke. 'l'h
 
marquis had bcen attainted for the share he took in 
the insurrection of 1715; and the title anù estates 
"
cr
, in c
nseql1enee of his attainder, now enjoyed by 
Ius lltm:eùlate younger brother. 


and O'Sullivan, an officer in the service of 
France. These were afterwards designated 
the "Seven :Men of 1\ioiùart." There were 
also some persons of inferior note, among 
whom were one Buchanan, who had been 
employed as a messenger to Rome by Cardinal 
Tencin, and Duncan Cameron, formerly a 
servant of old Lochiel at Boulogne, who 
was hired for the expedition, for the purpose, 
as he informs us, of descrying the "Long 
Isle." 9 
The expedition sailed from Belleisle on the 
5th of July with a fair wind, which continued 
favomable till the 8th, when a dead calm 
ensued. On the following day, when in the 
latitude of 47 0 57' north, and thirty - nine 
leagues west from the meridian of the Lizard, 
a sail was descried to windward, which proved 
to be the Lion, a British man-of-war of sixty 
guns, commanded by Captain Brett. 'Vhen 
the Lion hove in sight, the prince, for better 
accommodation, was preparing to go on board 
the Elizabeth; but luckily for him he laid 
aside his design on the appearance of the man- 
of-war, '\Vhile the Lion was bearing down on 
the French ships, :M. D'Oe, or D'Eau, the cap- 
tain of the Elizabeth, went on bo
rd the 
Doutelle, where a council of war was imme- 
diately held, at which it was determined, if 
possible, to avoid an action; but if all action 
became inevitable, that the Elizabeth should 
receive the first broadside, and should there- 
upon endeavour to board her adversary. 'Vhile 
this conference lasted, both ships kept running 
before the wind; but the Lion being a fast 
sailing vessel soon neared the Eliz
beth, and, 
when within nearly a mile of her, hove to for 
the purpose of reconnoitring the French ships 
and preparing for action. Judging an action 
now unavoidable, Captain D'Oe proposed to 
,\\T alsh, one of the proprietors of the two ves- 
sels, and who acted as commander of the 
Doutelle, that while the Elizabeth and Lion 
were engaged, the Doutelle shotùd assist the 
Elizabeth by playiug upon the Lion at a dis- 
tance; but '\Valsh declined to interfere :n any 
shape. The Captain of the Elizabeth there- 
upon drew his sworj, and taking leave, went 
back to his ship, with his drawn sword in his 
hand, to prepare for action. I 


9 Forbes Papers. note, p. 1. 


1 Kirkconncl .MS. 
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Captai.n D'Oe had scarcely rcached tIle 
Elizabeth when the Lion borc down upon her. 
Contrary to the plan laiù down on board the 
Doutelle, the Elizabeth gave the first broad- 
side, which was instantly returnf'd by the 
Lion; and before the Elizabeth could get her 
other side to bear upon her opponf'nt, the lat- 
ter tacked about and. poured in another broad- 
sirle into HIP 'Elizabeth, which raked her fore 
ani! aft, and killed a great numner of her men. 
N 0twithstanding this untoward beginning, the 
I
lizabeth maintained the fight for nearly five 
hours, when night coming on, and both vessels 
Leing complete WI'f'cks, they parted as if by 
mutual consent. The prince, in the DoutcUe, 
viewed the battle with grf'at anxiety, and, it is 
said, importunerl the captain to a:;;sist the 
}:Iizabeth, but ".alsh positively rcfused to en- 
gage, and intimated to the prince, that if he 
continuerl his solicitations, he would order him 
down to the cal)in. 2 
After the action was over, Captain 'Yalsh 
bore up to the Elizabeth to ascertain the state 
of matters, and was informed by a lieutenant 
of the seVel'e loss she harl sustained in officers 
and men, and the crippled state she was in. 
He, however, offered to pursue the voyage if 
supplied with a main-mast and some rigging, 
but 'Valsh had no spare materials; and after 
intimating that he would endeavour to finish 
the voyage himsdf, and advising the com- 
mander of the Eliza beth to return to France, 
both ships parted, the Elizabeth on her way 
baek to France, and the Doutelle on her voyage 
to the '\Vestern Highlands. 3 
On the 11 th of July a sail was discovered, 
which gave chase to the Doutelle; but being a 
swift-sailing vessel she outran hcr pursuer. 
She encountered a rough sea and tempestuous 
weather on the 15th and 16th, aftcr which the 
weather became fine till the midnight of the 
20th, when a violent storm arose. She stood 
out the gale, however, ann on the 22d came 
within sight of land, which was discovered to 
be the southern extremity of Long Island, a 
name by which, from their appearing at a dis- 
tance, and in a particular direction, to form 
one island, the islands of Lewis, the Uists, 
Dana, and others, are distinguished. On ap- 
t Kirkconnel MS. Forbes Papers, p. 7. 
a Porbes Papers, p. 8. 
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proaching 
he lanrl, a large ship, whirh appeared 
to be an English man-of-war, was descrie,-l 
between the Doutelle and the island. On 
perceiving this vessel, 'Vaish changed tho 
course of the Doutelle, and stretching along 
the east sidc of Barra, reae'hed the strait be- 
tweE.1J. South Uist and. Eriska, tIle largest of a 
cluster of little rocky islands that lie off South 
Uist. 'Yhpn near the land, Duncan Cameron, 
before mentioned, was sent on shore in the 
long-boat to bring off a proper pilot, and hav. 
ing accidentally met the piper of :Macneil of 
TIarra, with whom Cameron was alJquaintell, 
he took him on board. In the strait alludell 
to, the Doutelle cast anchor on the 23d of 
July, having been eighteen rlays at sea. 4 
Accompanied by his attendants, the prince 
immediatC'ly landed in Eriska, and was con- 
ducted to the house of Angus ,:\facllonahl, the 
tacksman, or principal tenant thereof and of 
the small islands adjoining. To anticipate that 
prying curiosity and speculation which the 
inhabitants of the western isles always display 
on the arrival of strangers, the prince's com- 
panions represented him as a young Irish priest, 
a species of visitor by no means uncommon in 
these islands, whither priests from the opposite 
coast of heland had been long accustomed to 
resort, for the purpose of giving the islanderg 
that religious instruction and consolation of 
which, by the change in the national religion, 
they had been almost debarred from receiving 
from the hanrls of native priests. From the 
tacJ{sman of Eriska, the party learned, that 
:Uacdonald, chief of Clanranald, and 1\IacdonaM 
of Roisdale, his brother, were upon the islallll 
of South Uist, and that YOlmg Clanranald, the 
son of the chief, was at 1\Ioidart upon the main- 
land. As Eoisdale was understood to hayo 
great influence with his brother, a messengl'r 
was immediately despatched to South Uist, re- 
questing his attenrlance on board the DouteUe. 
Charles and his companions passed the night 
in the house of the tacksman, but the accommo- 
dation was very indifferent. They had not :1. 
sufficient supply of beds, but the prince, regar,l- 
less of his own ease, declined to occupy onl'.5 
4 Kirkconnel MR. Forbes Papers, 1). 9. 
II Charles is said to have taken particular care of 
Ir 
Thomas Sheridan on this occasion. He" went to 
examine his bed, and to see that the sheets were wen 
aired. The landlord observing him to search the bed 
3'1' 
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Next morning they returned to the ship. 
Boisdale soon thereafter made his appearance. 
..As his bro
her, Clanranald, was unfit, from age 
and bad health, to be of any essential service, 
Charles was anxious to secure the assistance of 
Boisdale, by whose means he expected that 
the clan would be induced to rise in his sup- 
port. Boisdale had, however, already made 
up Ilis mind upon the subject, and the result 
of the interview was extremely discouraging to 
Charles. At first, the prince proposed that 
Roisdale should accompany him to the main- 
land, and endeavour to engage his nephew to 
take up arms; but Roisdale decidedly declined 
the proposal, and even declared that he would 
110 every thing in his power to prevent his 
brother and nephew from engaging in an enter- 
prise which he considered desperate. Baffled 
in his first attempt, Charles next proposed to 
despatch Boisdale with a message to Sir Alex- 
ander MacdonalJ. of Sleltt and the Laird of 
ßIacleod, who had extensive possessions in the 
island of Skye, requesting their assistance; 
but Boisdale informed the prince that such a 
mission would be useless, as he had seen Sir 
Alexander Macdonald amI Macleod very lately, 
-that they had stated to him the prohability 
that the prince would arrive, but that if he 
came without a body of I'Cgular troops, they 
were determined not to join him, awl were of 
opinion that no other person would. I
oisdale 
added, that he was instructed by these gentle- 
men to mention their resolution to the prince 
in case he should meet him on his arrival, and 
to advise him, should he come unprovided 
with troops, to return directly to France. 
Charles was sadly perplexed at Boisdale's 
obduracy, but he endeavoured to soften him 
by representing his affairs in the most favour- 
able light; but the Highlander was inflexible. 
'Vhilst this prolonged altercation was going 
on, two vessels appeared making for the strait 


so narrowly, and at the same time hearing him declare 
he would sit up all night, called out to him, and said, 
that it was so good a bed, and the sheets were so good, 
that a prince needed not be ashamed to lie on them. 
The prince not being accustomed to such fires in the 
middle of the room, and there being no other chimney 
than a hole in the roof, was almost choked, anrl was 
obliged to go often to the door for fresh air. This at 
last made the landlord, Angus l\lacdonald; call out, 
, 'Vhat a plague is the matter with that fellow, that 
he can neither sit nor stand still, and ncither keep 
within nor without doors 
"'-JaC()bite Memoirs, p. 11. 


in which the Doutelle lay, a circumstance 
which induced her cOlllmander to weigh anchor 
and stand in for the mainland. Boisdale, still 
pressed by the prince, remained on board till 
the ship had advanced several miles in her 
course, when he entered his boat, and left 
Charles to ruminate over his disappointment. 
The Doutelle continued her course during the 
night, and next morning cast anchor in the 
bay of Lochnanuagh, which partly divides the 
countries of Moidart and Arisaig. 6 On ap- 
proaching the strait, the Marquis of Tullibar- 
dine, when about to retire below to dinner, 
observed an eagle hovering over the frigate, 
which he looked upon as a happy augury, but 
afraid of being taxed by his companions with 
superstition, he at first took no notice of the 
circumstance. On coming upon deck after 
dinner, he saw the eagle still hovering aboye 
the vessel and following her in her course. No 
longer able to restrain himself, he directed the 
attention of Charles and his suite to the royal 
bird, and thoreafter turning to the prince, thus 
addressed him: "Sir, I hope this is an excel- 
lent omen, and promises good things to us. 
The king of birds is come to welcome your 
royal highness upon your arrival in Scotland." 
Though foiled in his attempt upon Boisdale, 
the YOlmg adventurer resolved to repeat the 
same experiment upon his llel'hew, and accord- 
ingly be immediately sent a boat on shore 
with a letter to young Clanranald; Æneas 
Macdonald also went on shore to bring off 
Kinlochmoidart, his brother. Kinlochmoidart 
came on board immediately, and after a short 
interview with the prince, was despatched with 
letters to Lochiel, the Duke of Perth, Murr
y 
of Broughton and others. 
Next day young Clanranald, accompanied 
by his kinsmen, Alexander Macdonald of Glen- 
alladale, Æneas :Macdonald of Dalily and a.. 
Highland officer (author of a journal and me- 
moirs of the expedition),7 came to Forsy, a 
small village opposite to the Doutelle's anchor- 
age ground. They called for the ship's boat, 
and were immediately carried on board. TIle 
feelings of the party on getting upon deck are 
thus described by the writer alluded to. " Our 
hearts were overjoyed to find ourselves 80 ne:Lr 
6 Homc's Rebellion (edition of 1802), P 29. 
7 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 4ï9. 
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our long-wished-for prince; we found a large 
tent erected with poles on the ship's cleck, 
covered and well furnished 'with 'Variety of 
wines and spirits. As we entered this pavilion 
we were most chet'rfully welcom'd by the Duke 
of Athole, to whom some of us had been known 
in the Joear 1715. ""11ile the duke was talk- 
ing with us, Clanranald was a-missing, and 
had, as we understood, been called into the 
prince's cabin, nor did we look for the honour 
of seeing His R. H. at least for that night."7 
Of the conversation which took place be- 
tween the prince and young Clanranald during 
the three hours they were closeted together, no 
account was ever given; but it is probahle that 
if the latter stated any olJjections against the 
enterprise, they had been overcome before he 
rejoined his companions, as no allusion is made 
by the writer just quoted, to any unwillingness 
on the part of the young chieftain to join the 
prince. 'Maxwell of Kirkconnel, who men- 
tions the refusal of Boisdale, saJ.s, that young 
Clanranald frankly offered his services to the 
prince, 8 a statement which, from the ardent 
and romantic attachment for the Stuarts with 
which that young chieftain was inspired, seems 
to approximate nearer the truth than that of 
Home, who classes Kinlochmoidart and young 
Clanranald together, as joining in a positive 
refusal to take up arms. 
According to Home, young Clanranald and 
Kinlochmoidart came on board together, and 
were addressed, with great emotion, by Charles, 
who had been almost reduced to despair by 
his interview with Boisdale. After using all 
the arguments he could for taking up arms, he 
conjured them to assist their countryman, their 
prince, in his utmost need. Though well in- 
clined and warmly attached to the cause, the 
gentlemen in question are said to have posi- 
tively refused, and to have told the prince, one 
after another, that to take up arms in their 
present unprepared state, without concert or 
support, would bring down certain destruction 
on their own heads. Charles persisted, argued, 
and implored, but without effect. During this 
conversation the parties walked backwards and 
forwards upon the deck, and were closely eyed 
by a Highlander who stood near them armed 
7 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 479. 
B Kirkconnel MS. 


at all points, as was then the fa.'3hion of the 
country. Ho was a younger brother of Kin- 
lochmoidart, and had come off to the ship to 
inquire for news, not knowing who was on 
board. 'Vhen he gathered from their discourse 
that the stranger was Prince Charles, and heard 
his chief and his brother refuse to take up 
arms in his bf'half, his colour wont and camf', 
his eyes sparkled, he shifted his placo awl 
grasped his sword, Charles observing his 
demf'anour, stopped short, and turning towar(ls 
him, put this interrogatory, "'Vill not you 
assist me1" " I will! I will!" exclaimed Ran- 
aid; "though no other man in the Highlands 
should draw a sword, I am ready to die for 
you." Charles, delighted with the young man's 
answer, evinced his gratitude by a profusion of 
thanks and acknowledgments, extolled his 
champion to the skies, and said he only wishe(l 
that all the Highlanders were like him. Stung 
with the prince's observation, which could be 
regarded only as a reproach, and smitten by 
the example set by the heroic youth, the two 
Macdonalds instantly declared that they would 
unsheath their swords in support of the claims 
of the house of Stuart, and would use their 
utmost endeavours to rouse their countrymen 
to arms. 9 
After the interview with the prince, Clan- 
ranald returned to his friends, who had, during 
the conference, been regaling themselves in U1e 
pavilion. In about half-an-hour thereafter, the 
prince entered the tent and took his seat with- 
out appearing to notice any of the company. 
His appearance, and the scene which followed, 
are thus described by an eyewitness. " There 
entered the tent a tall youth of a most agree- 
able aspect, in a plain black coat with a plain 
shirt, not very clean, and a cambrick stock 
fixed with a plain silver buckle, a fair round 
wig out of the buckle, a plain hat with a can- 
vas string having one end fixed to one of his 
coat buttons; he had black stockings, and bra!:'s 
buckles in his shoes. .At his first appearallt"e 
I found my heart swell to my very throat.. 
,\\T e were immediately told by one Obrian, a 
churchman, that this ,youth was also an English 
clergyman, who had long been possessed with 
a desire to see and converse with Highlanders. 


II Home's Rebellion, p. 2
. 
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""Then this youth entered, Obrian forbid 
any of those who were sitting to rise j he saluted 
Ilone of us, and we only made a low bow at 
a distance. I chanced to òe one of those who 
were standing when he carne in, and he took 
his seat near me, but iUllue<liately started up 
again and caused me to sit down by him upon 
a chest. I at this time taking him only to be 
1.1. passenger or some clergyman, presumed to 
speak to him with too much familiarity, J'et 
still retained some suspicion he might be one 
of '1lore note than he was said to be. He 
asked me if I was not cold in that habit, (viz. 
the Highland garb,) I answered I was so habit- 
uated to it, that I should rather be so (feel 
('old) if I was to change my dress for any other. 
At this he laughed heartily, and next inq
ired 
how I lay with it at night, which I eXplained 
to him. He said that by wrapping myself so 
close in my plaid I would be unprepared for 
any sudden defence in the case of a surprise. 
[ answered that in such times of danger, or 
during the war, we had a different method of 
using the plaid, that with one spring I could 
start to my feet with drawn sword and cocked 
pistol in my hand, without being the least en- 
cumbered with my bed-clothes. Several such 
questions he put to me j then rising quickly 
from his seat he calls for a dram, when the 
same person whispered me a second time to 
pledge the stranger but not to drink to him, 
'hy which seasonable hint I was con:irmed in 
my suspicion who he was. Having taken a 
glass of wine in his Imnd, he. drank to us all 
round, and soon after left us." 1 
Having thus secured the support of young 
Clanranald, Charles selected him to execute 
the commission which his uncle, Boisdale, had 
refused to undertake. Accordingly, on th(> 
22d of July the young chieftain, attended by 
Allan Macdonald, a younger brother of Kin- 
lochmoidart, was despatched with letters from 
the })rince, to Sir Alexander Macdonald and 
the laird of Macleod, to solicit the aid of their 
services. These powerful chieftains, who could 
raise nearly 2,000 men between them, had 
promised to join the prince if he brought a 
foreign force along with him, but when they 
found that he had come without troops, they 


1 .TournaI and Mell1oir
 
(80 1. 


Lutkl.al't Papers, \'01. ii. pp. 


considered themselves released from their en 
gagements, and refused to join in an enterpri.:;e 
which they considered desperate. 2 
During young Clanranald's absence, Donald 
Macdonald of Scothouse, Dr, Archibald Cam- 
erOll on the part of his brother Donald Cam- 
eron, younger of Lochiel, and Hugh :M acdonal,I, 
brother of the laird of Moral', came on board 
the Doutelle. The latter, on his way home 
from Edinburgh, had met Kinlochmoidart 
crossing the water of Lochy, and had been in- 
formed by him of the arrival of the prince, 3 
In expectation of seeing the prince, he went to 
Kinlochmoidart's house, where he found Æneas 
Macdonald, brother of Kinlochmoidart, who 
told him that he might see the prince the fol- 
lowing day if he pleased, but cautioned him 
not to accost him as such, as the prince passed 
for a French abbé with the crew of the vessel, 
who were ignorant of his rank. N ext day the 
two :.Macdollalds went on board; and Charles, 
being informed of the name and character of 
his visitor, invited him down to the cabin. 
In a conversation which ensued, Hugh Mac 


:: Maxwell of Kirkconnel.-"There are not wanting 
in Scotland many men to follow such examples: but 
Lochiel's feeling was that of far the greater number. 
The Scots have often been reproached with a spirit of 
sordid gain. The truth is merely-and should it not 
be matter of prai
e 1-that by their intelligence, their 
industry, their superior education, they will always, in 
whatever country, be singled out for employment, amI 
rise high in the social scale. But when a contest licH 
between sclfì:"h security or advancement on one side, 
and generous impulse or deep-rooted conviction on the 
other; when danger and conscience beckon onward, 
and prudence alone calls back; let all history declare 
whether in any age or in any cause, as followers of 
Knox or of Montrose, asCameronians or asJacoùites, the 
men-ay, and the women-of Scotland, have quailed 
from any degree of sacrifice or suffering! The very 
fact that Charles came helpless, obtained him the hell' 
of many. .Moreover, Charles was now in the ver,)' 
centre of those tribes, whieh, ever since they were 
trained by l\lontrose, bad continue,1 firm and devoted 
adherents of the Hom.e of Stuart. "-l\lahon's Englam 1 , 
vol. iii. p. 3l4. 
3 Tbe following is part of a dialogue which took place 
between them. ., Said Kinlochmoidart, ' You'll see tlw 
prince this night at my house.' 'Wbat number of men 
has he brought along with him f 'Ouly seven,' sai,l 
Kinlochmoidart. 'What stock of money aud arllls 
has he brou.rht with him then Y' said :Mr Hugh. 'A 
very small'" stock of either,' said Kinlochmoillart. 
· What generals or officers fit for commanding are 
with him l' said .Mr II ugh. 'I\one at all,' replied 
Kinloehmoidart. :Mr II ugh saitl he did not like 
the expedition at all, and was afraill of the conse. 
quences. 'I canuot help it,' said Kinlochmoidart, 
, if the matter 0"0 wrong, then I'Jl certainly be hangpd. 
for I am enga
d already.' "-Jacobite AlemoiTs, note, 
p.18. 
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doualJ expressed his fears as to the result of 
the expedition if persevered in, and hinted 
that, as he had brought no forces along with 
him, the most eligible course the prince could 
pursue, was to return to France, and wait a 
more favourable opportunity. Charles re- 
marked that he did not wish to be indebted 
for the restoration of his father to foreigners, 
but to his own friends; that he had now put 
it in their power to have the glory of doing 
so, and that as to returning to France without 
making an attempt, foreigners should never 
have to say that he had thrown himself upon 
his friends, that they had turned their backs 
upon him, and that he had been forced to 
retire for shelter to foreign lands. He con- 
cluded by observing, that if he could get only 
six stout trusty fellows to join him, he would 
choose rather to skulk with them among the 
mountains of Scotland than return to France. 
Dr. Cameron also urged Charles to return, and 
told him that Lcchiel had made up his mind 
not to join; but Charles returned the same 
answer he had given to Hugh 
Iacdonald. 
On the return from Skye of young Clanranahl 
and Allan Macdonald, who brought back an 
absolute refusal from Sir Alexander l\Iacdonaltl 
and the laird of l\Iacleod, the whole party on 
board, including even Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
by whose advice the prince gcnerally acted, 
importuned him to desist, chiefly on the 
ground that the refusal of two such influential 
and powerful chieftains would prevent others, 
who were well disposed to the cause, from 
joining; but Charles was immoveable, and 
though without a single supporter, persisted in 
his resolution. 4 
Charles remained on board the Doutelle till 
the 25th of July, the interval between which 
day and that of his arrival in Lochnanuagh, 
was spent in despatching letters and receiving 
communications from his friends, and in con- 
sultations with his companions and the adher- 
ents who visited him, as to the means to be 
adopted for raising the clans that wcre favour- 
ably disposed. During the same interval, all 
the arms, ammunition, and stores were landed; 
and every thing being in readiness for his re- 
ception on shore, Charles, accompanied by his 


4 Lockhart Papers, vo1. ii. p. 481. Note to Jacobite 
I Memoirs, p. 18. 
1_-- 


suite, landed at Borodale, a farm belonging to 
Clanranald, and took up his abode in th(> 
house of Angus Macdonald, the tenant of the 
farm, who received him and his companions 
with a hearty welcome. TIyorders of young 
Clanranald, 
racdonalù of Glenalladale and an- 
other gentleman of the clan, had collected 
about 100 of their men to serve as a body- 
guard to the prince, all of whom were hospita- 
bly entertained at Dorodale. 
No situation could have been any where 
selected more suitable for the circumstances 
anù designs of Charles than the abode he had 
chosen, Besiùes being one of the most remote 
and inaccessible places in the western High- 
lands of Scotland, it was surrounded on all sides 
by the territories of the most devoted adherents 
of the house of Stuart, by the descendants of 
the heroes of Kilsyth and Killiecran kie, in 
whose breasts the spirit of revenge had taken 
deep root, for the cruelties which had followeù 
the short-lived insurrection of 1715, and the 
affronts to which they had been subjected 
under the disarming act. These mountaineerR 
had long sighed for an opportunity of retalia- 
tion, and they were soon to imagine that the 
time for yengeance had arrived. 
As soon as the landing of Charles was known, 
the whole neighbourhooù was in motion, and 
repaired, "without distinction of age or sex," 1) 
to the house of Borodale, to see a man with 
,,-hose success they considered the glory and 
happiness of theÍ1' country to be inseparably 
associated. To gratify his warm-hearted and 
generous visitors, and to attain a full view of 
the assembled group, Charles seated himself in 
a conspicuous part of the room where a repast 
had been laid out for him and his friends. 
Here, amid the congregated spectators who 
feasted their eyes with the sight of the lineal 
descendant of a race of kings, endeared to 
them by many sorrowful recollections, the 
prince partook of the fare provided by his 
kind host, with a cheerfulness which banished 
all reflection of the past or care for the future. 
At the conclusion of the repast, Charles drank 
the grace
drink in English, which, of course, 
was understood only by a few of the persons 
present. Th(' guest, to whom we are indebted 


I locHUlTt Papers, vol. ii. p. 482. 
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for this account, says, that when his turn 
came to propose a toast, wishing to distinguish 
himself, he gave " the king's health" in Gaelic 
in an audible voice,-" Deoch slaint an nigh." 
'Vhen the prince was informed that his father's 
health had been drunk, he requested the gentle- 
man who had proposed it to pronounce the 
wonls again in Gaelic, that he might repeat 
them himself. This being done, Charles 
repeated the words, and understanding that 
the proposer was skilful in Gaelic, the prince 
intimated to him that he would henceforth 
take instructions from him in that language. 
The same individual, afterwards, by desire, 
gave also the healths of the prince, and his 
brother "the duke," in Gaelic. 7 Such con- 
descension and familiarity on the part of Charles 
were highly gratifying to the feelings of all 
present, and were better calculated to secure 
the affef'tions of the unsophisticated people, 
into whose arms he had thrown himself, than 
all the pomp and circumstance of regal splen- 
tlour. 
'DlOUgh the extreme rashness of young Clan- 
ran aid and his friends, in thus exposing them- 
selves to almost inevitable destruction, be 
quite inexcusable on the score of sober reason, 
yet it is impossible not to admire the daring 
intrepidity of the men, who, at the call of a 
friendless and unprotected youth, could com- 
mit themselves in a struggle with the govern- 
ment even before they had ascertained that a 
single clan, except their own, would join. 
Their devotedness to the cause of the Stuarts 
did not blind them, however, to the dangers 
to which they were about to expose themselves 
by declaring for the prince; but having now 
thrown away the scabhard, they resolved to 
cling to the cause which a feeling of fidelity 
promptpd them to espouse, reckkss of the con- 
sequences. " All may judge (says a gentleman 
of the clan), how hazardous an enterprise we 
were now engaged in, being for some time 
quite alone; but we resolved, notwithstand- 
ing, to follow our prince, and risk our fate 
with his." 8 
Charles, before landing, had despatched 
messengers to several of the chiefs who were 
favoUI'"'dbly disposed. From Borodale he again 


7 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 483. 
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sent off fresh messengers to all the chiefs from 
whom he expected assistance, requiring theil' 
attendance. Some of his friends, aware of his 
arrival, had, it is said, already held a meeting 
to consult as to the course they should pursue; 
at which Macdonald of Keppoch had given his 
opinion, that as the prince had risked his 
person, and generously thrown himself into the 
hands of his friends, they were bound, in duty 
at least, to raise men instantly for the protec- 
tion of his person, wl1atever might be the con- 
sequences;9 but it does not appear that any 
such resolution was at that time adopted. 
The person pitched upon to visit Lochiel on 
this occasion, was Macdonald, younger of Scot- 
house, who succeeded in inducing that chief to 
visit the prince at Borodale, hut he went with 
a determination not to take up arms. On his 
way to Rorodale he called at the house of his 
brother, John Cameron of Fassefern, wl
o, on 
being told the olÜect. of his journey, advised 
I..ochiel not to proceed, as he was afraid that 
the prince would prevail upon him to forego 
his resolution. 1 Lochiel, firm in his determina- 
tion, as he imagined, told his brother that his 
reasons for declining to join the prince were 
too strong to be overcome, and pursued his 
journey. 
Donald Cameron of Lochiel, on whose final 
Jetermination the question of a civil war was 
now to rlepend, (for it seems to be universally 
admittetl, that if Lochiel had declined to take 
up arms the other chiefs would have also 
refused,) though called young Lochiel by the 
Highlanders, from his father being still alive, 
was rather advanced in life. His father, for 
the share he had taken in the insurrection of 
1715, was attainted and in exile. In conse- 
quence of the attainder, young Lochiel had. 
succeeded to the family estates upon the death 
of his grandfather, Sir Ewell Cameron, in 171 9. 
Sir Ewen, the reader knows, had served with 
distinction under :Montrose and Dundee, and 
his son and grandson had inherited from the 
old warrior a devoted attachment to the house 
of Stuart, which no change of circumstances 
had been ever able to eradicate. The Chevalier 
de St. George, sensible of the inflexible intf\- 
grityof the young chief, and of the great influ- 


9 Jacobite },f emoirs, p. 17. 
1 Home's Rebellion, p. 42. 
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once which he enjoyed among his countrymen and that he depended much upon the zeal allll 
on account of the uprightness of his character, abilities of that nobleman, who would him- 
and as being at the head of one of the most self superintend the embarkation of thA suc- 
powerful of the clans, had invested him with cours he was soliciting. 
full powers to negotiate with his friends in \Vhile Lochiel admitted the engagements 
Scotland, on the subject of his restoration. 2 which he and other chif'fs had come under to 
Knowing the confidence which was so deserv- support the cause, he observed that they werc 
edly reposed in him, he was consulted on all binding only in the event of the stipulated aiù 
occasions by the JacobitesintheHighlands,and, being furnished; and as his royal highness 
as has been elsf\where observed, was one of the I had come over without such support, they were 
seven who, in the year 1740, signed the bond released from the engagements they had COl1- 
of association to restore the Chevalier. Upon I tracted. He thercfore reiterated his resolution 
the failure of the expedition of 1743, 
ym.mg Lochiel had urged the prince 
to continue his exertions to get 
another fitted out; but he was averse 
to any attempts being made without 
foreign assistance, and cautioned the 
prince accordingly. 3 
Among the chiefs who were sum- 
moned to Borodale, Lochie I was the 
first to appear, and he immediately 
had a private interview with the 
prince. Charles told him that he 
meant to be quite candid, and to 
conceal nothing; he reprobated in - 
severe terms the conduct of the 
 .J I. 
French ministry, who, he averrell, '" 

 Ij: /; 
had long amused him with fair pl'O- '
!(._., 
mises, and had at last deceived him. ' 
 
He admitted that he had but a smalJ 
\\, 
 
quantit.y of arms, and very little '"", 
,
 
money; that he had left France with '\", 
out cOIlcerting anything, or evell " 
",. 
taking leave of the French court,- ""<
 
that he had, however, before leaving, 
 '

,' ,,
 
written to the French king and his Donald Cameron of Lûchiel.-From the original painting in 
ministers soliciting succours, which possession of 1'lrs Cameron-Campbell of llonÚe, 
he was persuaded they would send as soon not to join in the present hopeless attempt, 
as they saw that he really had a party and aclYisetl his royal highness to return to 
in Scotland,-that he had appointed Earl France and await a more favourable oppor- 

[arischal his agent at the court of France,-I tunity. Charles, on the other hand, main- 
I tained that an opportunity more favourahlo 
2 A tribute to the memory of Locbie1, who died ' 
in 1748, appeared in the Scots :Magazine of that year, 
"a.rt of which we quote :- . Was the rash tumult which his folly moy'tl; 
. . Compen'd, by hard necessity to ùear, 
1\!lstaken 
s he was, the !1 Ian was J
st, In Uallia's bands, a mercenary spear! 
l'lrm to hIS word, and fa
thful to bls trust: Hut heav'n in pity to his honest heart, 
He ?ade not others go, hImself to stay, Hesol\"rl to snatch llim from so poor a part 
A!i IS 
he pretty,. prudent, modern 
ay; The mighty mandate unto death was given, 
But, like a warnor, bravely drew hIs sword, !\nd good LOCHlEL is now a 'Vl1Ïg in heaven. 
And rear'd his target for his native lord. - 
Humane he was, protected countries tell ; 
So rude an host was never mI'd so well. 
F
tal to him. and to the cause be loy'd, 
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3 Letter from Lochiel under the sign:1turl' of ,. !lall." 
I Fel). 2
d, 1745, in Stuart Papers. 
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than the present might never occur again,- 
that, with the exception of a very few newly 
raised regiments, all the British troops were 
occupied abroad. He represented, that the 
regular troops now in the kingdom were insuffi- 
cient to withstand the body of Highlanders 
his friends could bring into the field; and he 
stated his belief, that if in the outset he 
oLtained an arlvantage over the government 
forces, the country in general would declare in 
his favour, and his friends abroad would at 
ûnce aid him,-that every thing, in fact, now 
depended upon the Highlanders,-and that to 
accomplish the restoration of his father, it was 
only necessary that they should instantly de- 
clare themselves and begin the war. 
These arguments, which, as the result showed, 
were more plausible than solid, had no effect 
upon Lochiel, who continued to resist all the 
entreaties of Charles to induce him to alter 
his resolution. Finding the prince utterly 
a verse to the proposal made to him to return 
to France, Lochiel entreated him to be more 
moderate in his views. He then suggested, 
that Charles should send his attendants back 
to France; that he himself should remain 
concealed in the country; that a report should 
be circulated that he also had returned to 
l;'rance, and that the court of France should 
be made acquainted with the state of matters, 
and informed that his friends would be ready 
to take up arms upon the first notice of a lanrl- 
ing, but that nothing could be done without 
fureign support. Charles, however, rejpcted 
I this proposal also, and told Lochiel, that the 
f'ourt of France would never be convinced that 
he had a considerable party in Scotland, till 
there was an actual insurrection, without whif'h 
he was afrai<l they woulcl not venture their 
troops. 
As a last shift, Lochiel suggested, that 
Charles should remain at Borodale till he and 
other friends should hold a meeting, and con- 
cert 'what was best to be done. '\Vith an 
impatience which spurned delay, Charles would 
not even listen to the proposal, and declarerl 
his firm determination to take the field, how- 
ever small the numher of his attendants might 
he. " In a few days," said he, "with the few 
friends that I have, I will erect the royal 
standard, and rroclaim to the people of Britain, 


that Charles Stuart is come over to claim the 
crown of his ancestors-to 'win it, or to perish 
in the attempt: Lochiel, whom my father has 
often told me, was our firmest friend, may stay 
at home, and from the newspapers, learn the 
fate of his prince." This appeal was irresisti- 
ble. " X o!" exclaimed Lochiel, "I'll sharo 
the fate of my prince; and so shall every man 
over whom nature or fortune has given me any 
power. 4 
Having extorted an acquiescence from Loch- 
iel, who, impelled by a mistaken but chivalrous 
sense of honour, thus yielded to the prince's 
entreaties in spite of his own better judgment, 
Charles resolved to raise his standard at Glen- 
finnan on the 19th of August. Accordingly, 
he despatched letters from Borodale on the 
6th, to the various chiefs who were favourably 
(lisposed, informing them of his intention, anrl 
req uiring the presence of them and their fol- 
lowers at Glenfinn:m on the day appointerl, or 
as soon thereafter as possible. Lochiel, at the 
same time, returned to his own house, whence 
he despatched messengers to the leading gentle- 
men of his clan to raise their men, and to hold 
themselves in readiness to march with l}im to 
Glenfinnan. 
After sending off his messengers, Charles 
left Borodale for the house of Kinlochmoidart, 
about seven miles from Borodale, whither he 
and his suite had been invited by the proprietor 
to spend a few days, while the preparations 
for the appointed meeting were going on. 
Charles and his party went by sea, and their 
baggagf' and some artillery were forwarded by 
t]}e same conveyance; but the body-guard, 
which had been provided by Clanranald, pro- 
ceeded by land along the heads of two inter- 
vening hays. ,\Yhile at the hospitable mansion 
of his friend, Charles expressed his sense of 
the services of Kinlochmoidart in the warmest 
terms, offered him a colonel's commission in 
a regiment of dragoons, and promised him :1 
peerage. 5 
During Charles's stay at Kinlochmoidart, 


4 Home, p. 43. 
II As an indu('ement to favour his restoration, the 
Chevalier de St. Gporge promised to ennoble a consider- 
able number of his friends. Patents of nobility were 
accordingly made out and signed in favour of all the 
.Jacobite chief,; and ot1ler leading supporters of the 
cause. See letter from thf' Chevalier to tlle princo. 
7th Nov., li47, in Stuart Paprrs. 
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the arming of the Highlanùers went on with 
f'xtraordinary alacrity; and several days before 
the prince's departure for Glenfinnan, detached 
parties of armeù Highlanders were to be seen 
perambulating the country in different direc- 
tions. Though three weeks had elapsed since 
the arrival of the prince, and although Kinloch- 
moidart was only about thirt
T miles from Fort 
\Villiam, yet so effectually had his arrival been 
c0ncealed from the officers of the government 
in the Highlands, that it was not until they 
received intelligence of these movements, that 
they began even to suspect his arrival. Alarmed 
by reports which reached him for the safety of 
Fort "\Yilliam, around which Lochif'l and Kep- 
poch 'were assembling their men, the governor 
of Fort Augustus despatched, on the 16th of 
A ugust, two companies of the second battalion 
of the Scots Royals, under the command of 
Captain (afterwards General) Scott, to reiIÛorce 
that garrison; but they did not reach their 
,lestination, having been taken prisoners by a 
party of Lochiel's and Keppoch's men. As 
this occurrence may be regarded as the r.om- 
mcncement of hostilities, and as it is strongly 
characteristic of the ardour with 'which the 
Highlanders took the field at the command of 
their chiefs, the details of it may not here be 
considered as out of place. 
At the period in question, as well as at the 
time of the previous insurrection of 1715, 
the country between Fort "\Yilliam and Inver- 
ness was inhabited altogether by disaffected 
clans; mainly to overawe whom, the chain of 
forts, namely, Fort '\Villiam, Fort Augustus, and 
Fort George, which reach across the Highlands 
from the east to the west sea, was placed. In 
the centre of these, or almost equidistant 
netween Fort '\Villiaffi and Fort George, stands 
:Fort Augustus, the distance between which 
and fort '\Villiam is twenty-eight miles. To 
keep up a regular communication between the 
garrisons of the two last mentioned forts, a 
road, as we have seen, was made by order of 
the government along the sides of the moun- 
Lains which skirt the narrow lakes, whÏt:h now 
form part of the bed of the Calerlonian canal. 
I t was along this road that the detachment in 
question marched. That they might reach 
Fort "\Villiam the same day-there being no 
plnce on the road where so many men could 
I. 


have taken up their quarters during night- 
they left Fort Augustus early in the morning 
of the 16th of August, and met with no inter- 
ruption till they arrived at High Bridge, within 
eight miles of Fort "\Villiam. This bridge, 
which consists of one arch of great height, is 
built across the river Spean,-a mountain 
torrent confined between high and steep banks. 
On approaching the bridge the ears of the 
party were saluteù by the sound of a bagpipe, 
-a circumstance which could excite little sur- 
prise in the Highlands; but when they observed 
a body of Highlanders on the other side of 
the briJge with swords and firelocks in their 
hands, the party became alarmeù. 
The. Highlanders who had posted themselves 
at the bridge, were of Keppoch's clan, and 
were under the command of Macdonald of 
Tierndriech; and though they did not consist 
of more than eleven or twelve persons, yet by 
leaping and skipping about, moving from place 
to place, and extending their plaids between 
one another to give themselves a formidable 
appearance, they impressed Captain Scott with 
an idea that they were a pretty numerous body. 
He therefore halted his men, and sent forward 
a sergeant with his own servant towards the 
bridge to reconnoitre; but when they came 
near the bridge they were seized and carried 
across by two nimble Highlanders, who unex- 
pectedly darted upon them. Seeing the fate 
of his messengers, knowing that he was in a 
disaffected district, and ignorant of the strength 
of the Highlanders, Captain Scott deemed it 
more advisable to retreat than risk an encoun- 
ter. He, therefore, ordered his men to face 
about, and return by the road they had come. 
TiC'rndriech had for some time observed the 
march of these troops, and had sent expre
ses 
to Lochiel and Keppoch, whose houses were 
witl1Ïn three or four miles of High Bridge, 
announcing their advance, and demanding as- 
sistance. Expecting immediate aid, and not 
wishing to disl'lay his weakness, which, from 
the openness of the .ground near the bridge, 
'would have been easily discernible, he did not 
follow Scott immediately, but kept at a distancb 
till the troops had passed the west end of Loch 
Lochy, and were upon the narrow road between 
the lake and the mountain. The Highlanders 
thereupon made their appearance, and ascend- 
3u 
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ing the craggy eminences which overhang the 
road, and, sheltering themselves among the 
l'ocks and trees, began to fire down upon the 
retreating party, who, in place of returning the 
fire, accelerated. their pace, 
Before this fire had been opened, bands of 
J Iighlanders were proceeding in the direction 
of the bridge to assist in the attack. Upon 
hearing the report of the fire-arms, these has- 
tened to the place whence the firing proceeded, 
and in a short time a considerable boùy joined 
the party under Tiemdriech. Captain Scott 
continued his march rapidly along the loch, 
and when he reached the east end, he observed 
some Highlanders on a hill at the west end of 
Loch Oich, where they had assembled appa- 
rently for the purpose of intercepting him on 
his retreat. Disliking the appearance of this 
body, which stood in the direct way of his 
l'etreat. Scott resolved to throw himself for 
protection into Invergary castle, the seat of 
:l\[acdonell of Glengarry, and accordingly crossed 
the isthmus between the two lakes. This 
movement, however, only rendered his situation 
more embarrassing, as he had not marched far 
when he perceived another body of Highland- 
ers, the Macdonells of Glengarry, coming down 
the opposite hill to attack him. In this dilem- 
ma he formed his men into a hollow square, 
and proceeded on his march. ,Meanwhile, 
Tierndriech having been reinforced by a party 
of Keppoch's men, he
ded by the chief, has- 
tened the pursuit, and soon came up with the 
fugitives. To spare the effusion of blood, Kep- 
poch advanced alone to Scott's party, required 
them to surrender, and offered them quarters; 
but assured them, that, in case of resistance, 
they would be cut to pieces. Fatigued with a 
long march, and surrounded on all sides by in- 
creasing bodies of Highlanders, Captain Scott, 
who had been wounded, and had had two of 
his men killed, accepted the terms offered, 
and surrendered.. This affair was scarcely 
over, when Lochiel arrived on the spot with 
a party of Camerons, and took charge of the 
prisoners, whom he carried to his own house 
at Achnacarie. The result of this singular 
rcncounter, in which the- Highlanders did not 
lose a single man, was hailed by them as 
the harbinger of certain success, anù they 
required no farther inducement to prosecute 


the war thus auspiciously begun, as they ima. 
gined. 6 
Charles, to whom it may be supposed intelli 
gence of this affair was instantly sent, left 
Kinlochmoidart on the 18th of August, on 
which day he went by water to the seat of 
Alexander Macdonald of Glenalladale, on the 
side of Loch Shiel, where he was joined by 
Gordon of Glenbucket, who brought with him 
Captain Sweetenham, an English officer of 
Guise's regiment, who had been takcn prisoner 
by a party of Keppoch's men while ón his way 
to Fort "Tilliam to inspect that fortress. The 
prince passed the night at Glenalladale, and 
with his attendants, who amounted to about 
25 persons, proceeded about six o'clock next 
morning, in three boats, to Glenfilman, and 
landed within a few hours at the east end of 
Loch Shiel, where the little river Finnan faUs 
into the lakc. 
Glenfinnan, the place appointed for the ren- 
dezvous, is a narrow vale bounded on both 
sides by high and rocky mountains, betweeJl 
which the river Finnan runs. This glen forms 
the inlet from Moidart into Lochaber, and at 
its gorge is about fifteen miles west from Fort 
'Villiam. On landing, the prince was received 
by the laird of :Morar at the head of 150 men, 
with whom he marched to Glenfinnan, where 
he arrived about eleven o'clock. Charles, of 
course, expected to find a large "gathering of 
the clans" in the vale awaiting his approach; 
but, to his great surprise, not a human being 
"vas to be seen throughout the whole extent of 
the lonely glen, except the solitary inhabitants 
of the few huts which formed the hamlet. 
Chagrined and disappointed, Charles enterElI 
one of these hovels to ruminate over the sup- 
posed causes which might have retarded tho 
assembling of his friends. After waiting about 
two hours in anxious suspense, he was relieved 
from his solicitude by the distant sound of a 
bagpipe, which broke upon his ear, and by its 
gradual increase, it soon became evident that a 
party was coming in the direction of the glen. 
'Vhile all e
Tes were turned towards the point 
whence the sound proceeded, a dark mass was 
seen overtopping the hill and descending its 
side. This was the clan Cameron, amounting 
6 Home, p. 46.-E.irkconnel MS.-Tour in tbl' 
Highlands. Lond., 1819. 
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to between 700 and 800 men, with Lochiel, 
their chief, at their head. They advanced in 
two columns, of three men deep each, with the 
prisoners who were taken in the late scuffle 
hetween the lines. 
If in the state of suspense in which he was 
kept after entering Glenfinnan, the spirits of 
Charles suffered a temporary depression, they 
soon recovered their wonted buoyancy when 
he beheld the gallant band which now stood 
before him. 'Yithout waiting, therefore, for 
the other clans who were expected to join, the 
prince at once resolved to raise his standard, 
and to declare open war against "the Elector 
of Hanover," as George II. was called, "and 
his adherents." The Marquis of Tullibardine, 
to whom, from his rank, was allotted the 
honour of unfurling the standard, took his 
station on a small knoll in the centre of the 
vale,7 wh(>re, supported by two men, he dis- 
played the banner, and proclaimed the Cheva- 
lier de St. George as king before the assembled 
host, who rent the air with their acclamations. 
The flag used upon this occasion was of silk, 
of a white, blue, and red texture, but without 
any motto. After proclamation, a commission 
from the Chevalier de St. George, appointing 
his son Prince Charles regent of these king- 
doms, was read by the 1\Iarquis of Tullibardine. 
The reading of this commission was suc- 
ceeded by the following manifesto:- 
" .r ames VIII. by the Grace of God, King 
of Scotland, England, France, and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith, &c. To 
all our loying subjects, of what degree 
or quality soever, greeting. 
"Having always borne the most constant 
affection to our ancient kingdom of Scotland, 
from whence we derive our royal origin, and 
where our progenitors have swayed the sceptre 


7 A monument was erected by thE' late Alexander 
111 "Donald of GIenalladale, on the spot where the stand- 
ard was unfurled; it bears the follo\\in$! inscription in 
Latin, Gaelic, and English :_U On this spot, where 
Prince Charles Edward first raised his standard, on the 
19th day of August, 1745; when he made the daring 
and romantic attempt to recover a throne lost by the 
imprudence of his ancestors; this column is erected by 
Alexander }.I'Donald, Esq. of Glenalladale, to com- 
memorate the generous zeal, the undaunted bravery, 
and the inviolable fidelity of his forefathers, and the 
rest of those who fonght 1nd bled in that arùuous and 
unfortunate enterprise." 


with glory through a longer succession of kings 
than any monarchy upon earth can at this dav 
boast of; we cannot but behold with the 
deepest concern the miseries they suffer under 
a foreign usurpation, and the intolerable bur- 
dens daily added to their yoke, which become 
yet more sensible to us when we consider the 
constant zeal and affection the generality of 
our subjects of that our ancient kingdom have 
expressed for us on all occasions, and particu- 
larly when we had the satisfaction of being 
ourselv(>s amongst them. 
" 'Ve see a nation always famous for valour, 
and highl)T esteemed by the greatest of foreign 
potentates, reduced to the condition of a pro- 
vince, under the specious pretence of an union 
with a more powerful neighbour. In conse- 
quence of this pretended union, grievous and 
unprecedented taxes have been laid on, and 
levied with severity in spite of all the repre- 
sentations that could be made to the contrary; 
and these have not failed to produce that 
poverty and decay of trade which were easily 
foreseen to be the necessary consequences of 
such oppressive measures. 
"To prevent the just resentment which 
could not but arise from such usage, our faith- 
ful Highlanders, a people always trained up 
and inured to arms, have been deprived of 
them; forts and citadels have been built and 
garrisoned where no foreign invasion could be 
apprehended, aud a military government has 
been effectually introduced, as into a conquered 
country. It is easy to foresee what must be 
the consequences of such violent and unpre- 
cedented proceedings, if a timely remedy be 
not put to them; neit.her is it less manifest 
that such a remedy can ever be obtained but 
by our restoration to the throne of our ances- 
tors, into whose royal heart such destructive 
maxims could never find admittance. 
" 'Ve think it needless to call to mind how 
solicitous we have ever been, and how often 
we have ventured our royal person, to compass 
this great end; which the Divine Providence 
seems now to have furnished us with the 
means of doing effectually by enabling our 
good subjects in England to shake off the yoke, 
under which they have likewise felt their share 
of the common calamities, Our former expe- 
rience leaves us no room to doubt of the cheer- 
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fnl and hcarty concurrence of our Scots sub- 
jects on this occasion, towards the perfecting 
the great and glorious work; but that none 
may be deterred by the memory of past mis- 
carriages from returning to their duty, and 
being restored to the happiness they formerly 
enjoyed, we in this public mauuer think fit to 
make known our gracious intentions towards 
all our people. 
" 'Ve do therefore, by this our ro
-al declara- 
tion, absolutely and effectually pardon and 
rcmit all treasons, and other crimes hitherto 
committed against our royal father, or our- 
selves. From the benefit of which pardon we 
except none, but such as shall, after the pub- 
lication hereof, wilfully and maliciously oppose 
us, or those who shall appear or endeavour to 
appear in arms for our service. 
"'Ve farther declare that we will with all 
convenient speed call a free parliament; that 
l)y the advice and assistancc of such an assem- 
lly, we may be enabled to repair the breaches 
caused by so long an usurpation, to redress all 
grievances, and to free our people from the 
unsupportable burden of the malt-tax, and all 
other hardships and impositions which have 
bcen the consequences of the pretended union; 
that so the nation may be restored to that 
honour, liberty, and independency, which it 
formerly enjoyed. 
"'Ve likewise promise upon our royal word 
to protect, secure, and maintain all our Pro- 
testant subjects in the free exercise of their 
religion, and in the full enjoyment of all their 
rights, privileges, and immunities, and in the 
secure possession of all churches, universities, 
colleges, and schools, conform to the laws of 
the land. 
"All this we shall be ready to contiI'm m 
our first parliament; in which we promise to 
pass any act or acts that shall be judged neces- 
sary to secure each private person in the full 
possession of his liberty and property, to ad- 
yance trade, to relieve the poor, and establish 
the general welfare and tranquillity of the 
nation. In all such matters we are fully re- 
solved to act always by the advice of our par- 
liaments, and to value none of our titles so 
much as that of common father of our people, 
which we shall ever show ourselves to be by 
our constant endeavours to promote the quiet 


and happiness of all our subjects. And we 
shall be particularly solicitous to settle, en- 
courage, and maintain the fìshery and linen 
mallufactures of the nation, which we are sensible 
may be of such advanbge to it, and which we 
hope are works reserved for us to accomplish. 
" As for those who shall appear more signally 
zealous for the recovery of our just rights and 
the prosperity of their country, we shall take 
effectual care to reward thcm according to their 
respective degrees and merits. And we parti- 
cularly promise, as aforesaid, our flùl, free, and 
general pardon to all officers, soldiers, and 
sailors, now engaged in the service of the 
usurper, whether of the sea or land, provided 
that upon the publication hereof, and before 
they engage in any fìght or battle against our 
forces, they quit the said unjust and unwar- 
rantable service, and return to their duty, in 
which case we shall pay them all the arrears 
that shall be at that time due to them from 
the usurper; we shall grant to the officers the 
same commissions they shall then bear, if not 
higher; and to all soldiers and sailors a grati- 
fication of a whole year's pay for their fOl'\vard- 
ness in promoting our service. 
" We farther promise and declare, that the 
vassals of such as shall without regard to our 
present declaration, obstinately persist in their 
rebellion, and thereby forfeit all pretensions to 
our royal clemency, shall be delivered from aU 
servitude they were formerly bound to, and 
shall have grants and charters of their lands to 
be held immediately of the crown, proviJsd 
they, upon the publication of this our royal 
declaration, declare openly for us, and join 
heartily in the cause of their country. 
" And having thus declared our gracious in- 
tentions to our loving subjects, we do hereby 
require and command them to be assisting to 
us in the recovery of our rights, and of their I 
own liberties; and that all our subjects, from 
the age of sixteen to sixty, do, upon the setting 
up of our royal standard, immediately repair to it, 
or join themselves to such as shall first appear 
for us in their respective shires; and also to seize 
the horses and arms of all suspected persons, 
and all ammunition, forage, and whatever else 
may be necessary for the use of our forces. 
" 'Ve also strictly command all receivers, 
collectors, or ot.her persons who may be seized 
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of any sum or sums of money levied in the 
name or for the use of the usurper, to retain 
such sum or sums of moncy in their own 
hands, till they can pay them to some person 
of distinction appearing publicly for us, and 
demanding the same for our use and service; 
whose receipt or receipts shall be a sufficient 
ùischarge for all such collectors, receivers, or 
other persons, their heirs, &c. 
"Lastly, we do hereby l"equ.ire all sheriffs of 
shires, stewards of stewartries, and their re- 
spective deputies, magistrates of royal boroughs, 
and bailies of regalities, and all others to whom 
it may belong, to publish this our declaration, 
at the market crosses of their respective towns 
and boroughs, and there to proclaim us under 
t.he penalty of being proceeded against accord- 
ing to law, for their neglect of so necessary and 
important a duty." 
Mter this manifesto had been read, the 
Marquis of Tullibardine returned to the prince's 
quarters with the standard under an escort of 
50 Camerons. In about an hour after the 
conclusion of this ceremony, :l\Iacdonald of 
Keppoch joined the prince with 300 of his 
lllen; and in the evening some gentlemen of 
the name of Macleod, displeased with the con- 
duct of their chief, arrived at Glenfinnan, prof- 
fered their services to the prince, and offered 
to return to Skye, and raise all the men they 
could in support of his cause. On arriving at 
Glenfinnan, 
[acdonald of Tierndriech pre- 
sented the prince with an excellent horse which 
he had taken from Captain Scott. The ani- 
mated appearance of the glen, which now re- 
sounded with the martial strains of the pibroch, 
contrasted strongly with the solitary gloom 
which pervaded when the prince entered it, 
Instead of the small party which joined him 
in the morning, Charles found himself within 
a few hours at the head of a body of about 
1,200 brave and resolute men, warmly attached 
to his person and cause, at least those of them 
who were chiefs, and ready and willing to 
hazard their Ii yes in his service. Charles was 
exceedingly delighted at the appearance of his 
little army, and it has been observed that at 
no other time did he look more cheerful or 
display a greater buoyancy of spirit
. 7 


7 Jacobite :Memoirs, p. 2 t 


Of the many singular circumstances attellù- 
ing this extraordinary insurrection, the utter 
ignorance in which the personage in whose 
name it was undertaken was kept, is not the 
least. Charles hall indeed written his father 
on the eve of his departure from France, 
acquainting him with the resolution he had 
taken, but before his letter reached nome, the 
prince was actually at the head of his army. 
The object of Charles in concealing his design 
from the Chevalier is obvious. Re was aware 
that his father would have opposed such a rash 
attempt, and might probably have applied to 
the court of France to prevent his departure; 
and having taken his resolution, he was deter- 
mined not to put it in jeopardy by too timely 
an announcement of his intentions. 'Vhatever 
opinion may now be formed of the prudence of 
an undertaking, which, had it succeeded, would 
have been considered as one of the boldest 
strokes of political wisdom, there can be but 
one sentiment as to the conduct of the prince, 
in thus withholding from his parent all know- 
ledge of the design he had formed for accom- 
plishing the object of his daring ambition. 
Though under the corrupt influence of a few 
intercsteà persons, whom he kept about his 
person, 8 he still retained a sufficient portion 
of filial respect to prevent him from violating 
the declared injunctions of his father; and as 
no opposition short of actual violence coul11 
have induced him to forego his resolution of 
going to Scotland, he avoided the disagreeable 
alternative of disregarding the commands which 
his father would have laid upon him by taking 
the course he did. 
'Vhen the Chevalier de St. George received 
the prince's letter, which informed him that 
he was to proceed instantly to Scotland, he was 
greatly surprised and agitated;9 but as the 
step had been taken, he became reconciled to 
it, and even could not help applauding the 
courage of the prince in entering upon the en- 
terprise. Writing to the Duke of Ormond, on 
the 11th of August, the Chevalier c;ays, "I 
have now by me your letters of the 14th July, 


8 See extract J.etter from the Chevalier to O'Br:r:m, 
16 August, 1745, in Stuart Papers. 
9 Writing to O'Bryan, he says, (11 .August, 1745,) 
" J e vous avoue que ma surprise et mon awtation 

toient grandes en apprellnant cette nouvelle. "- 
Stuart Pap('r.'1. 
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awl of the 27th, which last came by the 
courier, which brought me an account of the 
resolution the prince had taken, and executed 
without consulting me, for he was very sure I 
would not have approved it, tho' I cannot but 
say, that the courage and sentiments he shows 
on this occasion, will always do him honor."I 
Again in writing to his agent, Sempil, on the 
same day, he observes, "'Yhat takes me up 
wholly at present, is the resolution the prince 
has taken and executed, without my know- 
ledge. The question now is to look 
forward, and not to blame what is past. It is 
true, I never should have advised the prince 
to have taken such a step, but since it is taken 
it must be supported, and whatever be the 
event, it will certainly turn much to the prince's 
personal honor, nay, even something may be 
said to justify what he has done. The usage 
he met with in France, and the dread of a 
peace, were no doubt strong motives to push 
him on a rash undertaking, than to sit still; 
am} who knows but what has happened, may, 
in some measure, force the court of France out 
of shame to support him, while otherwise per- 
haps they had continued to neglect him, and 
then have abandoned him at last. 
The prince's example will, I hope, animate our 
friends in England; he has ventured generously 
for them, and if they abandon him, they them- 
selves, and indeed our country, will be ruined." 
It had always been the opinion of the Che- 
valier-an opinion which experience has shown 
was well founded-that no attempt on Scot- 
land could possibly succeed, unless accom- 
panied by a simultaneous landing in England; 
and ho now saw the necessity of enforcing this 
consideration more strongly than ever upon the 
court of France. In the letter which Charles 
had sent him, he desired his father to write to 
the King of France and Cardinal Tencin, 
entreating them for support. The Chevalier, 
however, did not confine himself to the king 
and to the cardinal, but addressed himself also 
to the l\Iarechal de Noailleg, and the whole of 
the French ministers. Alluding to the neces- 
sity of supporting the prince by a desccnt on 
England, the Chevalier says in the letter to 
Ormonò, from wlùch a quotation has already 


1 StU(trt Papers. 


been made; "Enfin, since the step is taken l 
it is certainly incumbent on all of us to do our 
l>est to support it, and I am very sure nothing 
will be wanting on your side for that effect. 
l\Iy darkness, my anxiety, and the multiplicity 
of my reflections on this occasion, are so great 
that I shall not pretend to enlarge on this sub- 
ject at present. In the mean time, I now 
write to Lord :Marischal by the way of Paris, 
and write also directly to the King of France, 
and all the ministers, for without a landing in 
England is soon made, humanly speaking, it 
will be impossible for the prince to succeed." 
He repe,ats almost the same observations in his 
letter to Sempil, also referrell to: "I know not 
particularly the grounds he (the prince) goes 
upon, but I am afraid there is little room to 
hope he will succeed, except he be vigorously 
supported by the court of France; and, there- 
fore, we must all of us in our different spheres 
leave nothing undone for that effect. I now 
write myself to the King of France and all 
the ministers, and we must be all of us more 
than ever solely and wholly intent on the great 
o bj ect. " 
But the Chevalier, in his anxiety to procure 
early succours for the prince, did not confine 
himself to words. To payoff the debts which 
Charles had contracted before his departure, he 
immediately remitted a sum of 200,000 francs 
to 0' Bryan, his chief agent at Paris, and placed 
another sum of 50,000 francs in the hands of 
'Vaters, junior, his banker in Paris, at the 
disposal of O'TIryan, to meet instant contin- 
gencies. 2 He afterwards remitted to 'Vaters, 
through Belloni, his banker at Rome, 80,000 
Roman crowns, and promised another remit- 
tance of 28,000 in a few weeks, which, he 
said, would exhaust his treasury. 
In his letter to the King of France, the 
Chevalier informed him that he had learned 
with great astonishment the departure of the 
prince for Scotland; that knowing well }10 
would never have approved of such a step, he 


!I .. J'ai, (says the Chevalier to O'Bryan, ] 6th Aug, ' 
1745,) envoyé la semaine passée 200,000 francs à Pari
 
pour payer ce 
ue Ie Prince avait emprunté avant que 
de partir, et j espère en cas de besoin pouvoir lever 
quelque argent sur quelques petits fonds qui me restent 
icy, et sur les picrreries du Prince même, mais tout 
cela n'ira pas fort loin, et a moins que la France ne ]a 
secours largcment, je ne sçai ce que atTi\Tera. "-Stuart 
Papcrs. 
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had taken 11is resolution and put it into effect 
without consulting him; but that being done, 
he was obliged in sincerity to confess that he 
could not but admire the conduct of the prince 
in entering upon the enterprise, which, he was 
certain, would make a great and favourable 
impression upon the minds of his adherents. 
He stated, however, his conviction, that with- 
out the aid of a foæign force it was utterly 
impossible for the prince to succeed, and he 
entreated his majesty to furnish the necessary 
assistance. He reminded him that the prince 
had been invited by him into France, amI 
although a year and a half had since elapsed, 
that he certainly had not forgot the object 
which brought, his son thither; and that a 
crisis had now arrived, when the smallest delay 
on the part of his majesty might be attended 
with danger to the success of the brave attempt 
which the prince had made, and that he might 
now, at little risk and at a small expense, 
finish the work which the prince was about to 
commence. As to himself personally, the 
Chevalier informed Louis that he had formerly 
intimated to him that he intended to resign 
his rights to the prince; and that his inten- 
tions were still the same, with this difference, 
however, that while he formerly considered 
that such a step would be advantageous for 
his family, it had now become indispensably 
necessary for his own honour, on account of 
his infirmities, as he considered that he should 
act rashly, and be guilty of bad faith towarùs 
his subjects, if he pretended to take upon him- 
self the cares of government, when he was 
incapable of any fatigue either of body or of 
mind, and consequently llnable to discharge 
the duties of a sovereign. 
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BRlnSR SOVEREIGN :-George II., 1727-1760. 


Conduct of the Government-Intelligenco of the 
Prince's arrival reaches Edinburgh-Contradictory 
reports-Prep
rations of Sir John Cope-Marches 
to the North-Resolves to march to Inverness-- 
Prince Charles issues a proclamation-Leaves Glen- 
finnan and crosses Corriearrick-Flight of Cope to 
Inverness-The Prince marches South-Arrives at 
Perth-Joined by Lord George Murray and othors- 


Preparations made by the Prince-Alarm in Edin- 
burgh-Association of V 01untee1'8 fo1'mell-:Munici- 
pal intrigues. 


No event was less expected on the part of the 
government than the landing of Charles Ed- 
ward. A flying report had, indeed, been spread 
in the Highlan(Is in the beginning of summer
 
that the prince was to come over in the course 
of that season; but no person, not in the secret 
of his design, could have imagined that Charles 
had any intention to risk his person without 
being accompanied by a sufficient body ef 
troops, and no disposition appeared on the part 
of France to assist him. 
The report alluded to was first communicate,I 
in a letter from" a gentleman of consideration 
in the Highlands" to Lord PresiclE'nt Forbe!=;, 
who, on the 2d of JIÙY, showed it to Sir John 
Cope, the commander-in-chief in Scotlam1. 
Little credit was, however, attached to tho 
report, either by the writer of the letter or by 
the president. Cope, though equally incredu- 
lOlls, considered it his duty to communicate the 
report to the l\Iarq,uis of Tweeddale, the secre- 
tary of state for Scotland; and to proviòe 
against any contingency that might occur, he 
proposed that the forts of Scotland shoultl 
be well provided, and that arms should be 
transmitted for the use of the well-affected 
clans. In an answer which the marquis wrote 
upon the 9th, he ordered Cope to keep a strict 
watch upon the north, but informed him, that, 
as the measures he proposed were considere( I 
by the lords of the regency acting in behalf of 
the king during his majesty's absence in Han- 
over, as likely to create alarm, they had decline,I 
to enter into them. 3 
But the lords of the regency were soon 
aroused from their supineness by advices from 
abroad that the French court was meditating 
an invasion of Great Britain, and that the 
eldest son of the Pretender had left N antes in 
a French man-of-war, and, according to some 
accounts, was actually landed in Scotlanò. On 
the 30th of July, the l\Iarquis of Tweeddale 
wrote to Sir John Cope, communicating to 
him the news which had just been received, 
and despatched letters of the samo date to 
Lord Milton, the Justice Clerk, 4 and to the 


3 Cope's Trial, p 105. Homl', p. 51. 
4 Appendix to Home's works, No. V. 
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dvocate, with similar .intelligence, and I observes, "bec
use I am confident that young 
enJommg them to keep a strICt look out,-to man cannot wIth reason expect to be joined 


concert what was proper to be done in the 
event of a landing,-to give the necessary 

rders for making the strictest inquiry into the 
truth of the intelligence,-and to transmit to 
the marquis, from time to time, such informa- 
tion as they were able to collect. The Lords 
Justices, however, without waiting for a return 
to these letters, issued, on the 6th of August, 
a proclamation, commanding all his majesty's 
officers, civil and military, and all other loving 
subjects of his majesty, to use their utmost 
endeavours to seize and secure the son of the 
Pretender, promising at the same time a reward 
of Æ30,OOO to anyone who should seize Prince 
Charles, and" bring him to justice." 
The express sent by the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale reached Edinburgh on the 3d of August, 
but the ad vices which had been received in 
London had preceded it. The Lord President, 
in a letter written the day before to l\Ir. Pel- 
ham,5 mentions the alarm which, in a state of 
profound tranquillity, these advices had created. 
The report, however, of the prince's intended 
visit was discredited by the President, who 
considered the" young gentleman's game" to 
be then "very desperate" in Scotland, the 
President believing that there was not "the 
least apparatus for his reception, even amongst 
the few Highlanders who were expected to be 
in his interest." As, however, where there 
was so much at stake, the President wisely 
judged that no report respecting the prince's 
movements, however improbable, was to be 
disregarded, he resolved to make his accustomed 
journey to the north a little carlier than USU&J, 
to the end that, though, as he himself observes, 
his" fighting days" were over, he might give 
countenance to the friends of government, an!! 
prevent the seduction of the unwary, shmùd 
the report turn out well-founrled. On the 8th 
of August, Forbes wrote the l\Iarquis of 
Tweeddale, stating that the Lord Advocate 
and Sir J olm Cope had informed him of thf' 
advices which had been received from abroad, 
but expressing his disbelief of the report, 
which he considered "highly improbable." 
Ie I consider the report as improbable," he 
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by any considerable force in the Highlands. 
Some loose lawless men of desperate fortunes 
may indeed resort to him; but I am persuaded 
that none of the Highland gentlemen. who 
have ought to lose, will, after the expericnce 
with which the year 1715 furnished them, 
think proper to risque their fortunes on an 
attempt which to them must appear desperate; 
especially as so many considerable families 
amongst themselves have lately uttered their 
sentiments; unless the undertaking is sup- 
ported by an arm'd power from abroad, or 
seconded by an invasion on some other part of 
his majesty's dominions." 6 To provide against 
any emergency which might arise in the north, 
his lordship proposed first, that a sufficient 
number of arms should be lodged in the forts 
in the Highlands, with directions by whom, 
and to whom they might be delivered out,-a 
proposal the same in substance as that made 
'by Sir John Cope; and secondly, that money 
or credit should be lodged in the hands of 
confidential persons in the north, for the use 
of the public service. This last-mentioned 
measure he considered the more necessary, as 
it could not be expected, as he observed, that 
private individuals would come forward with 
money, when they reco
ected that several 
gentlemen, who, in the year 1715, had ad- 
vanced large sums out of their pockets for the 
public service, had not even been repaid, far 
less rewarded by the government. 
The Lord President, though a man of sound 
judgment, and gifted with a considerable por- 
tion of political foresight, was in this instance 
decei ved in his speculations; and Lord Tweed- 
dale, perhaps misled by the President, on 
whose personal knowledge of the state of the 
Highlands he placed great reliance, adopted 
the same views. In an answer to the Presi- 
dent's letter, which the marquis wrote on the 
17th of August, he thus expresses himself: 
"I own I have never been alarmed with the 
reports of the Pretender's son's landing in Scot- 
land. I consider it as a rash and desperate 
attempt, that can have no other consequence 
than the ruin of those concerned in it." 7 
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Ou the same day, however, on which the 
President's letter to Lord Tweeddale was writ- 
ten, all doubts of the arrival and landing of 
the prince were removed at Edinburgh. An 
express came from Lord Milton, the Justice 
Clerk, then at Roseneath, to Sir John Cope, 
with a letter dated the 5th, which he had re- 
ceived from 'Mr. Campbell of Stonefield, sheriff 
of Argyle, in which was contained a copy of a 
letter received by the latter from :Mr. Camp- 
bell of Aird, factor to the Duke of Argyle in 
'Mull and 1\Iorvern, announcing the landing of 
the prince in Arisaig, and stating that some of 
the j\Iacdonalds were already up in arms, and 
that other Highlanders were preparing to follow 
their example. This news was confirmed next 
day, by another express from the laird of Mac- 
leod to the Lord President, dated the 3d of 
August. 7 
This intelligence, which at first was with- 
held from the public, was shortly followed by 
the arrival of the Gazette, containing the pro- 
clamation for the apprehension of the prince. 
Nothing was now talked of at Edinburgh but 
the threatened invasion. In the state of ignor- 
ance in which the public was still kept, the 
most contradictory reports were circulated. 
A rumour of the departure of Charles from 
France had indeed been inserted in the Edin- 
burgh Courant a few days before, and the same 
paper had also, on the back of this report, 
stated, upon the alleged information of a 
foreign journal, that the prince had actually 
landed in the Highlands, and was to be sup- 
ported by 30,000 men and 10 ships of war; 
but neither of these statements appears to have 
excited any sensation, being generally dis- 
credited. 8 Now, however, every person firmly 
believed that the prince had arrived. One 
day it was confidently asserted that he had 
landed in the western Highlands with 10,000 
French troops, Next day it was affirmed with 
equal confidence that he had landed without 
troops; but that wherever he came the High- 
landers to a man had joined him. On the 
other hand, the Jacobites, who were in the 
f;ecret of the arrival, anxious to conceal the 
fact till Charles should be ready to take the 
field, industriously circulated a report that 
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he was still in France, and had not the least 
intention of coming over. To divert the public 
attention, they had recourse to the weapons of 
ridicule. In their conversation they repre- 
sented the preparations of the commander-in- 
chief in a ludicrous light; and to make him 
contemptible in the eyes of the public, sent 
him anonymous letters containing most absurd 
articles of intelligence, which they afterwards 
circulated with scurrilous comments. 9 
In the present crisis Sir John Cope acted with 
more wisdom than has been usually ascribed 
to him, and certainly with more energy than 
his superiors. Not wishing, however, to trust 
entirely to his own judgment, he consulte<l 
Lord President Forbes, and the Lord Advo- 
cate and Solicitor General, the law-officers of 
the crown, upon the course to be adopted 
under existing circumstances. No man was 
better acquainted with every thing appertain- 
ing to the Highlands than Forbes; and in 
fixing upon him as an adviser, Cope showed a 
laudable desire to avail himself of the best 
advice and information within his reach. At 
the period now in question, the insurrection 
was in a merely inceptive state; and, accord- 
ing to the opinions of those best qualified to 
judge, there was little probability that it would 
assume a formidable character. At all events, 
sound policy dictated that the threatened 
insurrection should be checked in its bud, and 
as its progress could only be stopped by the 
presence of a body of troops, Cope proposed, 
and his proposal received the approbation of 
the three public functionaries before named, 
to march to the Highlands with such troops 
as he could collect. The number of regular 
troops in Scotland did not, it is true, amount 
to 3,000 men, and some of them were newly 
raised; but there can be little doubt that, by 
a timely and judicious disposition of about 
two-thirds of this force in the disaffected dis- 
tricts, the embers of rebellion might have 
been extinguished. The unfortunate result of 
Cope's expedition detracts in no respect from 
the design he thus formed, though the pro- 
priety of his subsequent measures may well 
indeed be questioned. 
Having formeci his resolution, the cùm- 
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mandeI'-in-chief sent expresses to the Secretary 
of State for Scotland on the 9th and 10th of 
August, announcing his intention of marching 
to the Highlands. In pursuance of this reso- 
lution he ordered a camp to be formed at Stir- 
ling, and required all the officers who were 
absent from their regiments, to repair to their 
rpspective posts. About the same time he 
directed the Lord President to take the com- 
mand of the companies raised in the north for 
Lord Loudon's Highland regiment, and notified 
the appointment to the officers of the regiment 
commanding in that quarter. As there was no 
bread in the country through which he intended 
to march, he bought up all the biscuit which 
the bakers of Edinburgh and Leith had on 
hand, and set all the bakers there, as well as 
those of Perth and Stirling, to work night and 
day to prepare a quantity of bread sufficient 
to support his army for twenty-one days. 1 
On receipt of Cope's letters, the 
rarquis of 
Tweeddale laid them before the Lords of 
the Treasury, who approved of the conduct of 
the commamler-in-chief, and particularly of 
his resolution to march into the Highlands 
with such troops as he could assemble. The 
secretary notified the approbation of their 
lorùships in a letter to Cope; and so satisfied 
were they with bis plan, that when they under- 
stood that the march had been delayed only 
for a day or two, they sent down an express to 
him, with positive orders to begin his march 
to the north instantly. Their lordships seem 
not to have been aware of the causes which 
rptarded his march, not the least of which was 
the want of money, a credit for which did not 
arrive till the 17th of August. The order to 
march reached Eùin burgh on the 19th of 
August, on which day Cope, accompanied by 
the Earl of Loudon and several officers, set off 
for Stirling, where he arrived in the evening. 
Thus, by a singular coincidence, Charles and 
his opponent placed themselves at the head of 
their respective armies on the flame day. 
The force which Cope founù upon 11Ïs arrival 
at Stirling consisted of twenty-five companies 
of foot, amounting altogether to 1,400 men, 
amI some of Gardiner's dragoons. Leaving 
the dragoons, which could be of no use in a 
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campaign among the mountains, behind him, 
Cope began his march towaròs the north on 
the 20th, carrying alor..g with him four small 
field-pieces, as many cohorns, and 1,000 stand 
of spare arms for the use of such of the well- 
affected Highlanders as might join him. He 
carried also 'with him a considerable number 
of black cattle for the use of the army. Only 
a part, however, of the bread which had been 
ordered had arrived; but so anxious was Cope 
to obey his instructions, that he began his 
march with the limited supply he had received, 
after giving orders to forward the remainder 
as soon as it should arrive at Stirling. 
Cope halted on the 21st at Crieff. He was 
here visited by the Duke of Athole, and his 
younger brother, Lord George :Murray, the 
latter of whom, doubtless, little imagined lie 
was to act the conspicuous part he afterwards 
did, as commander of the prince's army. The 
duke attended in consequence of a notice which 
Cope bad sent to him and the other leading 
aòherents of the government, through, or in 
the neighbourhood of whose territories he 
meant to pass, requiring them to raise their 
men; but neither the duke nor the other chiefs 
who had been applied to seem to have been 
disposed to obey the call, Lord Glenorchy. 
who arrived shortly after the duke and his 
brother, excused himself on the ground that 
he had not had sufficient time, As Cope had 
calculated upon the junction of a considerable 
body of Highlanders on his route, he was ex- 
ceedingly disappointed that his expectations 
were not likely to be realized, and would have 
instantly retraced his steps had the orders of 
government allowed him a discretionary power; 
but his instructions were too peremptory to 
admit of a return to Stirling. Seeing, there- 
fore, no use for the large quantity of spare 
arms, he sent 700 of them back to Stirling 
castle. This was a judicions step, as froDl the 
want of carriages he could not have got them 
transported to Inverness. 2 
On the 22d the army advanced to Amulree, 
where it stopped for a supply of bread. Next 
day it proceeded to Tay bridge, on the 24th to 
Trinifuir, reaching Dalnacardoch on the 
5th 
of August. Here Cope was met OJ Captain 
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Sweetenham,-the officer who had been taken 
prisoner when on his way to Fort 'Yilliam 
from Ruthven, and who had been released on 
his parole. This officer informed Sir John 
that he was carried to Glenfinnan, where he 
saw the rebels erect their standard, and that 
when he left them on the 21st theyamountcd 
to 1,400 men,-that on the road to Dahvhinnie 
he had met several parties of Highlanders 
hastening to join them,-and that on arriving 
at Dalwhinnie he had been informed that they 
were 3,000 strong, and were in full march 
towards Corriearrick, where they intenùed to 
meet him and give him battle. N otwith- 
standing this alarming intelligence, Cope pro- 
ceeded on his march, and arrived at DalwlJinnie 
next day. Here he received a letter from 
Lord President Forbes, written at his seat of 
Culloden near Inverness, corroborating the in- 
tf'lligence received from Sweetenham of the 


advance of the rcbels, and of their intention to 
meet him upon Corriearrick. 
Corriearrick, of which the royal army had 
now come within sight, and over which it was 
Cope's intention to march into Lochaber, is, as 
we have already seen, a lofty mountain of im- 
mense extent, occupying no less than nine 
miles out of the eighteen that form the last 
day's march from Garviemore to Fort Augustus. 
It is extremely steep on the south side, and 
appears at a distance to rise almost as perpen- 
dicularly as a wall. "T ade, we have seen, 
carried his road up this steep ascent by a scries 
of many traverses, the descent on the north 
side being accomplished in much the same 
manner. As there are several gullies and 
brooks on the south side, bridges have been 
thrown across, over which the road is carried. 
These tortuosities, rendcred absolutely neces- 
sary from the nature of the ground, almost 
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quadruple the real distance, which, from base 
to base, does not exceed five miles. As the 
mountain was peculiarly fitted for the opera- 
tions of Highlanders, it is evident that in at- 
tempting to cross Corriearrick, Cope, if attacked, 
would labour under every disadyantage; for 
while his men could not leave the road in pur
 
sllit of their assailants, the latter could keep a 
running fire from numerous positions, from 
which it would be impossible to dislodge them. 
Cope was warned by the President of the 
dangers he would run, and his fears were not 
a little increased by a report that, on arriving 
at the bridge of Snugborough, a dangerous 
pass on the north side of the mountain, he was 
to be opposed by a body of Highlanders; and 
that, while this party kept him employed, he 
was to be attacked in his rear by another body, 
which was to be sent round the west enù of 
the hill. 3 


.Alarmed at the intelligence he had received, 
-distracted by a variety of reports as to the 
strength of the enemy, and disgusted with the 
apathy of those on whose support he had relied, 
Cope called a courJ.cilof wat' at Dalwhinnie, 
on the morning of the 27th of August, to 
which he summoned every field officer, and the 
commandcrs of the different corps of his little 
army. He would have acted more judiciously 
had he convened a council at Dalnacardocll, 
when he first received- intelligence of the ad- 
vance of the Highlanders. At this meeting, 
Cope laid before his officers the orders he had 
received from the secretary of state to march 
to the north, which were too positive to be 
departed from without the most urgent neces- 
sity. After somc deliberation, the council 
were unanimously of opinion, that the gen- 
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"Charles, Prince of 
"t" ales, &c., I
egent of 
the Kingdoms of Scotland, England, 
France, and Ireland, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging: 
" Whercas we have seen a certain scandalous 
and malicious paper published in the style and 
form of a proclamation, bearing date the 6th 
instant, wherein, under pretence of bringing to 
justice, like our royal ancestor King Charles 
the I. of blessed memory, there is a rewarù of 
thirty thousand pounds sterling promised to 
those who shall deliver us into the hands of 
our enemies, we could not but be moved with 
a just indignation at so insolent an attempt. 
And though, from our nature and principles, 
we abhor and detest a practice so unusual 
among Christian princes, we cannot but, out 
of a just regard to the dignity of our person, 
promise the like reward of thirty thousand 
pounds sterling to him, or those, who shall 
seize and secure till 0111 farther orders, the 
person of the Elector of Hanover, whethcr 
laniled or attempting to land in any part of his 
majesty's dominions. Should any fatal accident 
happen from hcnce, let the blame be entirely 
at the door of those who first sct the infamous 
cxample." This proclamation, which was dated 
from the "camp at Ki1110cheill," was counter- 
signed by ltíurray of Broughton, who had lately 
joined the prince, and had been appointed his 
secretary. 
On the 23<1, the prince advanced to Fasse- 
fern, the seat of Lochicl's brother, where he 
passed the night. While at Fassefenl, intelli- 
gence was received by the prince of the march 
of Sir John Cope from Stirling. Having pre- 
vioü.sly sent off his baggage under an escort of 
200 Camerons towards Moy, in Lochabel', 
Charles put his army in motion on the 24th, 
and arrived at :Moy on the following day. On 
the 26th, the prince crossed the water of Lochy 
with his army, and proceeded to the castle of 
Invergary, in which he took up his quarters 
for the night. During the night, he receivCll 
an express from Gordon of Glenbucket, ac- 
quainting him, that Sir John Cope was con- 
siderablyadvanced in his march to the north, 
and that he intenùcù to cross Corriearrick. 
About the same time, he was visiteJ by Fraser 
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eral's original design of marching to Fort Au- 
gustus over Corriearrick, was, undcr cxisting 
circumstances, qtùte impmcticable. Having 
ahandoncd the design of crossing Corricarrick, 
the council next considered what other course 
should be adopted. The wisest course cer- 
tainly, if practicable, would have been to march 
l)ack to Stirling, and guard the passes of the 
-Forth; but against this proposal it was urged, 
that the rebels, by marching down the side of 
Loch Rannoch, would be able to reach Stirling 
before the king's troops, and that, by breaking 
down the bridges, they would intercept them 
in their retreat. As it was impossible to re- 
main at Dalwhinnie, no other course therefore 
remained, in the opinion of the council, but to 
march to Inverness. This opinion, which was 
reduced to writing, and signed by all the mem- 
bers of the council, was delivercd to Sir Jolm 
Cope, who, acquiescing in its propriety, im- 
mediately issued an order to march. We must 
now advert to the proceedings of the prince 
and his friends. 
Charles remained only one night at Glen- 
finnan. On the 20th of August he marched 
to the head of Loch Lochy, where he encamped. 
.At this place, a copy of the proclamation for 
his apprehension was brought him, which ex- 
asperated the Hig1ùallders to such a dcgree that 
they insisted on a counter one being issucd, 
offering a l"CWarÙ for the apprehension of "the 
Elector of Hanover." Charles remonstrated 
against such a step, but he was forced to 
yield, and accordingly put forth the following 
answer: 4 


4 The prince thus relates the circumstances attenJ- 
ing this affair in a letter to lIis father, dated from 
Perth, 10th September, 1745. "There is one thing, 
and but one, in which I had any difference with my 
faithful Highlanùprs. It was about the price upon my 
kinsman's head, which, knowing your :Majesty's gen- 
erous humanity, I am sure, will shock you, as it did 
me, when I was shown t
e proclamation, setting a 
price upon my heaù. I smiled, and treated it with 
the disdain I thought it deserved; upon which they 
flew into a violent rage, and insisted upon my doing 
the same by him. As this flowed solely from the poor 
men's lo,'e ana concern for me, I did not know how to 
be angry with them for it, anù tried to bring them to 
temper by represent.ing that it was a mean barbarous 
principle among princes, and must dishonoUl' them in 
the eyes of all men of honour; that I diù not see how 
my cousin's having set me the example, wonld justify 
me in imit.at.ing that which I blame so much ill him. 
But llothing I cotùd say would pacify them. Some 
went even so far as to say,-' Shall we venture our 
Ii ves for a man who seems so indifrerent of his 0\Vn1' 
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of Gortuleg, who came to him in name of Lord 
J
ovat, to assure him of his lordship's services. 
"Fraser advised him to march north, and raise 
the Frasers of Stratherrick, and assured him 
that Sir Alexander Macdonald, the laird of 
,Macleod, and many of the Mackenzies, Grants, 
and Mackintoshes, would join him; but the 
proposal was opposed by the l\Iarquis of Tulli- 
bardine and secretary :Murray, the latter of 
whom considered the early possession of Edin- 
lmrgh, where he alleged there were many per- 
Bons ready to join the ranks of the insurgents, 
of more importance than any advantages that 
might be derived by remaining in the High- 
lands. 1) 
This opinion was adopted by Charles, who 
next morning proceeded to Abertarf in Glen- 
garry. lIe was joined at Low Bridge by 260 
of the Stewarts of Appin, under the command 
of Stewart of Ardshiel, and at Aberchallader, 
near the foot of Corriearrick, by 600 of the 

racdonells of Glengarry, under the command 
of :Macdonell of Lochgarry; amI by a party of 
the Grants of Glenmoriston. 'Vith these ac- 
cessions the force under Charles amounted to 
nearly 2,000 men. Charles now helrl a council 
of war to deliberate upon the course he should 
pllrsue,-whether to advance and give battle 
to Cope, or postpone an engagement till he 
should receive additional strength. It was 
clearly the interest of Charles to meet his ad- 
versary with as little delay as possible, and as 
his forces already outnumbered those opposed 
to him, he t'ould not doubt but that the result 
of an engagement would be favourable to his 
arms. The council, every member of which 
was animated with an ardent desire to engage 
Cope, at once resolved to meet him. This re- 
Rolution corresponded with the inclinations of 
the clans, all of whom, to use the expression 
of Fraser of Gortuleg on the occasion, were 
"in top spirits." 6 and making sure of victory. 
The determmation of the council, and the 
valorous enthusiasm of the clans, acting upon 
the ardent mind of the prince, created an excite- 
ment, to which even he, with all his dreams 
of glory and ambition, had before been a 
stranger. The generous and devoted people 
into \yhose hands he had committed the des- 
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tinies of his house, struck with admiration by 
the condescension, and that easy yet dignified 
familiarity which never fails to secure attach- 
ment, were ready to encounter any danger for 
his sake. No man knew better than Charles 
how to improve the advantages he had thus 
obtained over the minds and affections of these 
hardy mountaineers. Becoming, as it were, 
one of themselves, he entered into their views, 
-showed an anxiety to learn their language, 
which he daily practised,-and finally resolved 
to adopt their dress. This line of policy 
endeared him to the Highlanders, and to it 
may be ascribed the veneration in which his 
memory is still held by their descendants, at 
the distance of more than a century. Having 
in this way inspired his faithful Highlanders 
with a portion of his own natural ardour, they 
in their turn, by the enthusiasm they displayed, 
raised his expectations of success to the highest 
possible p
tch. A remarkable instance of this 
was exhibited before commencing the march 
next morning, when, after putting on his 
Highland dress, he solemnly declared, when in 
the act of tying the latchets of his shoes, that 
he would not unloose them till he came up 
with Cope's army. 7 
Desirous of getting possession of the defiles 
of Corriearrick before Cope should ascend that 
mountain, Charles began his march from Aber- 
challader at four o'clock of the morning of the 
27th August. His army soon reached the top 
of the hill, and was beginning to descend on 
the south side, when intelligence was brought 
the prince, that Cope had given up his inten- 
tion of crossing Corriearrick and was in full 
march for Inverness. Cope had put his army 
in motion the same morning towards Garvie- 
more; but when his van reached Blarigg Beg, 
about seven miles and a half from Dalwhinnie, 
he ordered his troops to halt, to face about, 
and, in conformity with the opinion of his 
council, to take the road to Inverness by Ruth- 
ven. To deceive Charles, Cope had left behind, 
on the road to Fort Augustus, part of his bag- 
gage, some companies of foot., and his camp 
colours. The news of Cope's flight (for it was 
nothing else) was received by the Highland 
army with a rapturous shout, which was 
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}.esponded to by the prince, who, taking a glass 
of brandy, said, with a jeering smile, "Here's 
a health to 
Ir. Cope; he is my friend, and if 
all the usurper's generals follow his example, I 
shall soon be at St. James's." Every man, by 
the prince's orders, dmnk this toast in a glass 
of usquebaugh. 8 The Highlanders immedi- 
ately put themselves in motion, and marched 
down the traverses on the south side of the 
mountain with great celerity, as if in full pur- 
suit of a flying enemy, on whose destruction 
they were wholly bent. 
The Highland army continued the same rapid 
pace till it reached Garviemore, where it halted. 
A council of war was then held, at which 
various proposals were made for pursuing and 
intercepting the enemy; but none of them 
were agreed to. The COlillCil finally resolved 
to abandon the pursuit of Cope,-to march to 
the south, and endeavour to seize Edinburgh; 
the possession of which was considered, par- 
ticularly by secretary 
furray, as of the highest 
importance. This determination was by no 
means relished by the clans, who were eager 
for pursuing Cope, whose army they expected 
to have annihilated; but their chiefs having 
concurred in the resolution, they reluctantly 
arquiesced. A party of 600 Higlùanders, how- 
e\rer, volunteered to follow Cope under cloud 
of night; and undertook to give a good account 
of his army, but the prince dissuaded them 
from the enterprise. 9 
From Garviemore, Charles despatcheJ Mac- 
donald of Lochgary with a party of 200 men, 
to seize the small fort of Ruthven, in which 
there was a garrison of regular troops; but 
tue vigilance of the commander rendered the 
attempt abortive, and the Higlùanders were 
repulsed with a trifling loss. A party of 
Camerons, commanded by Dr. Cameron, was 
sent to the house of 
Iacpherson of Cluny, the 
chief of the Macphersons, who commanded a 
company in the service of governnlent, to 
apprehend him, and succeeded. 1 
On the 29th of August, the Highland army 
was again put in motion, and advanced towards 
Da1nacardoch. At Dalwhinnie, they were 
rejoined by Dr. Cameron and his party, bring- 
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ing along with them :Macpherson of Cluny, 
who, after a short interview with the prince, 
promised to raise his clan for his senrice. On 
giving this assurance he was released, and 
went home to collect his men. Next day, 
Charles marched to the castle of Blair, which 
had been abandoned by the Duke of Athole 
on his approach, The :Marquis of Tullibardine 
took possession of the castle as biB own pro- 
perty, and immediately assumed the character 
of host, by invitmg Charles and the Highland 
chiefs to supper, 2 To make his guests as com- 
fortable as possible, the marquis had written a 
letter from Dalnacardoch, to Mrs. Robertson of 
Lude, a daughter of Lord Nairne, desiring her 
to repair to the castle, to get it put in proper 
order, and to remain there to do the honours 
of the house on the prince's arriva1. 3 
At Blair, Charles was joined by Lord N aime, 
aJld several other Perthsl]ire gentlemen; but 
the greater part of the resident gentry had fled 
on hearing of the entrance of the Highland 
army into Athole. Charles reviewed his army 
the morning after his arrival at the castle, 
when be found that a considerable number of 
his men were wanting. Some officers were 
immediately sent to bring them up, and the 
only reason they assigned for loitering behind, 
was that they had been denied the gratification 
of pursuing Cope. 
From Blair, Charles sent forward Lord 
Nairne, and Lochiel, with 400 men, to take 
possession of Dunktild, which they entered on 
the morning of the 3d of September. In this 
town they proclaimed the Chevalier. Mter 
remaining two days at the castle of Blair, 
Charles repaired on the 2d of September to 
the house of Lude, where he spent the night, " 
and next day went to Dunkeld, whence he 
proceeded to Lord Nairne's house, on the road 
to Perth. While at dinner, the conversation 
turning upon the character of the enterprise, 
and the peculiarity of the prince's situation, 
some of the company took occasion to express 
their sympathy for the prince's father, on ac- 



 Henderson's History of tlM Rebellion, p. 36. 
S Jacobite ftfemoirs, p. 26. 
.& At Lude Charles" was very cheerful, amI took his 
share in several dances, such as minuets, Highland 
reels, &c. The first reel the rrince caned for was 
'This is no mine ain house,' &c., and a strathspcy 
minuet. "-Jacobite Memoirs, p. 26. 
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count of the state of anxiety he would be in, 
from the consideration of those dangers and 
<lifficulties the prince would have to encounter. 
But Charles, without meaning to depreciate his 
father's cares, observed that he did not pity 
him half so much as his brother; "for," said 
he, "the king has been inured to disappoint- 
ments and distresses, and has learnt to bear 
up easily under the misfortunes of life; but 
poor Harry! his young and tender years make 
him much to be pitied, for few brothers love 
as we do."!) 
Charles spent the night at Nairne-house, 
and proceeded next day to Perth, which had 
been taken possession of by a party of Camerons 
the preceding evening. Attired in a superb 
dress of tartan, trimmed with gold, and mounted 
on Captain Scott's charger, Charles entered the 
" fair city," attended by several gentlemen on 
horseback. They immediately repaired to the 
cross, and proclaimed the Chevalier; after 
which ceremony Charles was conducted, amid 
the acclamations of the people, to the house of 
Viscount Stormont, which had been provided 
for his residence while in Perth. The magis- 
trates and some of the principal inhabitants, 
following the example set by many of the 
landed proprietors of the county, abandoned 
the city on the appearance of the Highlanders, 
and fled to Edinburgh. An advanced party 
under l\facdonald of Keppoch, had been sent 
forward to seize Dundee; but being informed 
by some of the inhabitants, who met him on 
the road, that his force was too small for the 
purpose, Keppoch applied for a reinforcement, 
which was accordingly sent off from Perth, 
about midnight, under Clanranald. These de- 
tachments entered Dundee at day-brf'ak, and 
captured two vessels with arms and ammuni- 
tion on board, which were sent up the Tay for 
the use of the royal army. 
At Perth, Charles was joined by the Duke 
of Perth, Lord Ogilvie and Strathallan, Robert- 
son of Strowan, Oliphant of Gask, and several 
other gentlemen; but the chief personage who 
rallied under Charles's standard at Perth, and 
was indeed among the first to appear there, 
was Lord George l\Iurray,6 immediate younger 
brother to the Duke of Athole. He was COll- 


1\ Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 468. 
(; See portrait at p. 672. 


ducted by his eldest brother, the :Marquis of 
Ttùlibardine, into the présence of the prince. 
Lord George had takcn a share in the insurrec- 
tion of 1715, and was one of the few persons 
who joined the Spanish forces, which were 
defeated at Glenshiel in 1719. He afterwards 
went abroad, and served several years as an 
officer in the King of Sardinia's army; but 
having obtained a pardon, he returned from 
exile, and was presented to George I. by his 
brother the Duke of Athole. Lord George 
was tall in person, and though now past the 
meridian of life, retained all the qualities of a 
robust and vigoròus constitution, Besiò.es a 
natural genius for military operations, in which 
he had had considerable experience, LorI I 
George was fertile in resources, indefatigable 
in application, and brave even to a fault. 
With sword in hand he was always the first to 
rush forward upon the enemy in the day of 
battle, often saying to his men, " I do not ask 
you, my lads, to go before, but to follow me." 
The accession therefore of such a man, at such 
a crisis, was of the highest importance to the 
Jacobite cause. Charles, when at Glenfinnan, 
had conferred the post of quarter-master-general 
of the army on O'Sullivan. Aware of the 
brilliant qualifications of Lord Georg8, the 
prince, almost immediately on his arrival at 
Perth, appointed him lieutenant-general, to the 
great satisfaction of the clans, to whom he was 
favourahly known. 
Lord George appointed the Chevalier John- 
stone, 7 who had also joined the prince at 
Pcrth, his aid-de-camp, and immediately en. 
tered on his duties with alacrity. Though tho 
Highlanders acted in complete subordination 
to their chiefs whcn in the field of hattle, they 
had so little iùea of military discipline, that 
they would aùsent th8mselves without permis- 
sion, ana roam about the country. This hap- 
pened more particularly on marches, when 


7 The author of the .lIlemoirs of the Rebellion in 
1745-6. He was descended, it is believed, from an 
ancient and powerful family, the Jolmstones of 
'Vamphray. When the news of the prince's landin
 
was confirmed at Edinburgh, where he lived with his 
father Johnstone repaired to DuncnIb, the seat of 
Lord 'Rollo, whose son was married to Johnstone's 
sister' and on the 6th of September, went from Dun- 
crub to Perth, accompanied by two of Lord Rollo's 
daughters, who presented him to their relations the 
Duke of Perth and Lord George Murray.-Quarterly 
Review, No. lxxi. p. 211. ,Memoirs, 2d edit. p. 16. 
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there was a scarcity of food, on which occasions 
they wouM spread themselves over the wholc 
country, in straggling partics, in quest of pro- 
visions. The inconveniences and loss of time, 
and the great abuses to which such a practice 
lcd, had been strongly felt in the former in- 
surrection, and had been witnessed by Lord 
George himself. To prevent a recurrence of 
snch evils during the present contest, the first 
thing Lord George did, was to advise the 
prince to appoint proper persons to fill the 
commissariat department, by whose exertions 
an adequate supply of food might be provided 
for the use of the army, without which, he 
said, it would be impossible to keep the High- 
Janders together for any length of time. That 
no delay might take place in waiting for pro- 
visions, in forced marches, or in detached en- 
terprises, which required despatch, he caused a 
considerable number of small knapsacks to be 
made, sufficient to contain a peck of meal each, 
which the men could carry on their backs 
without any inconvenience. A thousand of 
these knapsacks were sent to Criefi', for the 
use of the Athole men, who were to march 
south in that direction. 8 
The march of Charles into Athole had been 
so rapid and unexpected, that his friends in 
that district had had no time to gather any 
considerable force to join him on his route to 
Perth. He was, therefore, under the necessity 
of remaining a few days at Perth, to give his 
adherents time to raise their men. In muster- 
ing their tenants and vassals, some of them are 
said to have met with considerable difficulties 
from the unwillingness of their people to take 
up arms, and the Duke of Perth has been 
chargeù with the crime of shooting one or two 


8 Lorù George Murray's Narrative. Jacobite Me- 
moirs, p. 29. Some idea may be formed of the lieu- 
tenant-general's activity, from the following extract 
from a letter written on 7th September, by him to his 
!Jrother the marquis, who was then busily employed 
raising the men on his brother's e!'!tates. " I hope 
the meal was with you this day-35 bolls-for it was 
at Inwar last night: It shall be my study to have 
more meal with you on Monday night, for you must 
clistribute a peck a man: and, cost what it will, there 
must be pocks, (small sack!'!,) made to each man, to 
('ontAin a peck or two for the men, to have always 
with them. Buy linen, ham, or any thing; for these 
pocks are of absolute necessity, nothing can be done 
without them. ., You may please tell your 
own 
eople, that there i!'! a project to get arms for 
them. '-Jacobitc lIlcmm'rs, p, 31. 


of his tenants, who were refractory, but tho 
charge does not appear sufficiently f\upported. 9 
Another reason for Charles's stay in Perth 
was the want of money. His treasury had 
been completely drained by his lil)eral aùvances 
for thc support of his army; and of the few 
thousand pounds which he brought with him 
from France, he had only one guinea remain- 
ing when he entered Perth. Taking the soli- 
tary coin from his pocket, he showed it to 
Kelly, one of the gentlemen who came over 
with him, and told him that it was all the 
money that now remained; but he added with 
an air of confidence, that the army had rec
ived 
a fortnight's pay in advance, and that beforo 
the expiration of another fortnight he would 
rcceive a fresh supply.] In order to meet 
pecuniary demands, Charles had despatched a 
circular from K.inlochiel on the 22d of August 
to his friends in different parts of Scotland, 
soliciting an immediate supply; but up to the 
time of his arrival at Perth no money appcars 
to have reached him. 2 Shortly thereafter, 
however, his expectations began to be realized 
by some private pecuniary contributions sent 
by persons well affected to his cause, but who 
were afraiù of openly declaring themselves. 3 
But Charles did not trust to such uncertain 
supplies to recruit his exhansteù treasury. 
Besides compelling the city of Perth to con- 
tribute .t500, he appointed persons in Perth, 


II H In tne interior of the Highlands absolute sub- 
mission seems to have been easily exacted; but in the 
outskirts, where, pernaps, tnere 'was a slight mingling 
of Lowland population, and where the people were 
not too blind to see that their leaders alone had an 
interest in the rising, considerable opposition was 
offered to the commands of the chief. This was 
conspicuously visible in the Athole territory. The 
chivalrous Tullibardine was much provoked by the 
obstinacy of the retainers of his house in the ,ralleys 
round Dunkeld. They had to be repeatedly threat- 
ened with coercive measures, and appear to have 
been literally forced into the service by press-gangs 
from the other clans. He had been absent from the 
country during the whole interval between the rebel- 
lions, and his brother, who adopted the interest of 
the government, enjoyed his estate. He could not 
see that this affected his divine right as chief any 
more than it affected that of his royal ma.<;ter; but 
th(' clan appear to have imperfectly participated in 
such a principle, and to have abamloned, as he ex- 
pressed it, the virtues of their ancestors. "-Burton's 
Scotland after Rel'olution, vol. ü. p. 414. 
1 K irlcconnel .MS. 
!l Lord Elcho afterwards lent the prince 1,50() 
guineas. A curious ('orrespomlpnce on the suhjer't of 
repayment will be fmmd in the Stuarll'apcTs. 
3 Kirkconnel 
fS. 
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Dlmdee, and other towns in the counties of 
Perth and Angus, to collect the public money, 
by meaus of which, and the contributions of his 
friends, his coffers were speeclily replenished. 
During his stay at Perth, Charles devoted 
almost all his time to the disciplining and 
training of his men, in writing despatches, and 
in a variety of military details to which he had 
hitherto been unaccustomed. Though fond of 
amusement, he never allowed it to occupy 
much of his time; and if he accepted a wn- 
vivial invitation, it was more from a wish not 
to disoblige than from a desire to join in the 
festivities of his friends. Amid the occupa- 
tions of the camp he did not, however, neglect 
the outward observanees of religion. For 
the first time, it is believed, of his life, he 
attended the Protestant service at Perth, on 
Sunday the 8th of September, rather, it may 
be conjectured, to please his Protestant friends, 
than from any predilection for a form of wor- 
ship to which he wa.s an entire stranger. The 
text appropriately chosen on this occasion by 
tlle preacher, a Mr. Armstrong, was from 
Isaiah xiv., verses 1, 2, "For the Lord will 
have mercy on Jacob, and will J-et choose 
Israel, and set them in their o\vn land; and 
the strangers shall be joined with them, and 
they shall cleave to the house of Jacob. And 
the people shall take them, and bring them to 
their place; and the house of Israel shall pos- 
sess them in the land of the Lord for servants 
and handmaids: and they shall take them 
captives, whose captives they were; and they 
shall rule over their oppressors."4 The non- 
juring Jacobite discourse delivered on the 
occasion in question, would certainly form an 
extraordinary contrast with the democratic 
harangues to which Charles's great-grandfather, 
Charles I., and his grand uncle, Charles II, 
were accustomed to listen from the mouths of 
the stern Covenanters. 
'Vhile Charles was thus employed at Perth, 
Sir John Cope was marching from Inverness 
to Aberdeen. Mter lea'Ving the direct road 
to Fort Augustus, Cope had proceeded by 
forced marches to Inverness, where he arrived 
on the 20th of August. Here he met the 
Lord President, who communicated to him a 


4 Calrdonian Ml.'rcury, as referrcJ to by Dr. Cham- 
Lers 


letter he had received on his arrival in the 
north, from Sir Aloxander Macdonald, inform- 
ing him of the names of the chiefs who had 
joined Charles, and requesting directions how 
to act in the event of the insurgent chiefs 
being forcell to retire to the islands. After 
consulting with the President, Cope resolved 
to march back his army to Stirling, provided 
he could obtain a reinforcement of Highlanders 
from the 'Vhig clans in the neighbourhood of 
Inverness. An application was accordingly 
made to the chiefs; but as it turned out 
ineffectual, Cope determined to march to Aber- 
deen and embark his troops for the Frith of 
Forth. The feelings of alarm. and anxiety with 
which he was agitated on this occasion, are 
thus described by himself in a letter which he 
wrote from Inverness, on the 31st of August, 
to Lord Milton the Justice Clerk :-" I, from 
the beginning, thought this affair might become 
serious; and sorry I am that I was not mis- 
taken: indeed, my lord, it is serious. I know 
your activity and ability in business,-the 
whole is at stake,-exert your authority,- 
lengths must be gone,-and rules and common 
course of business must yield to the necessity 
of the times, or it may soon be too late. 80 
much fatigue of body and mind I never knew 
of before; but my health continues good, and 
my spirits do not flag. Much depends upon 
the next step we take. In this country the 
rebels will not let us get at them unless we had 
some Highlanders with us; and, as yet, not one 
single man has joined us, though I have lugged 
along with us 300 stand of arms. No man 
could have believed that not one man would 
take arms in our favour, or show countenance 
to us; but so it is."5 
It is rather singular, that on the same day 
on which the above-mentioned letter was writ- 
ten, the adherents of government at Ellinburgh, 
who had hitherto derided the attempt of the 
prince, should have been at last aroused to a 
full sense of the danger they were in. Lulled 
by a false security, they had never, for a mo- 
ment, doubted that Cope would be successful 
on his expedition in the north; but certain 
intelligence, brought to them by James Drum- 
mond or Macgregor, son of the celebrated Roù 


Ii Home, p, 318. 
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Roy, who arrived at Edinburgh on the 2Gth, 
began to open their eyes. '\Vith the object of 
throwing the government party in the capital 
off their guard, this man was llespatched from 
the Jacobite camp in Lochaber to Edinburgh, 
with the necessary instructions. Enjoying in 
some degree the confidence of the whig party, 
he was the better fitted to impose upon them 
by his misrepresentations. '\Vhen introduced 
to the public functionaries on his an-ivaI, he 
stated that the Highland army was not 1,500 
strong,-that it was chiefly composed of old 
men anrl boys, who were badly armed, and that 
from what he saw and knew of them he was sure 
they would fly before Cope's army. Though 
unsuccessful, as will be seen, in this branch of 
his mission, he succeederl in another which he 
had volunteered to perform, by getting one 
Drummond, a Jacobite printer, to print the 
prince's proclamations and manifestoes, which 
he took care to distribute throughout the city 
among the friends of the cause. 'Vhen ap- 
prised of the fact of the publication, the magis- 
trates, without suspecting Macgregor as the 
importer of these treasonable documents, issued 
a proclamation, offering a large reward for the 
discovery of the printer. 
Edinburgh, at the period in question, and 
for many years afterwards, was confined within 
narrow limits. It had never been properly 
fortified; and its castle, which majestically 
overtops the city, and forms the western bound- 
ary of that division now called the" Old town," 
could afford it little security. On the south 
and on the east, the ancient city was bounded 
by a wall varying from ten to twenty feet high. 
On the north side, a lake, easily fordable, callerl 
the North Locl1, now drained and converted 
into beautiful gardens, was its only defence. 
In several places the old wall håd been built 
upon, so that dwelling houses formed part of 
the wall, but these erections were overlooked 
by rows of higher houses without the city. 
There were no cannon mounted upon the wall, 
but in some plaees it was strengthened by bas- 
tions and embrasures. The standing force of 
the city consisted of two bodies, called the 
Town Guard and the Trained Bands, neither 
of which now exist. The first, which, at the 
time we are now treating of, amounted to 126 
men, acted in lieu of a police; and though 


pretty well verseJ in the manual and platoon 
exercise, were, from their being generally old 
men, unfit for military duty. The Trained 
Bands, or Burgher Guard, which was composed 
of citizens, and in former times amounted to a 
considerable number of men, did not at the 
period in question exceed 1,000. Anciently, 
the tallest men were armed with pikes, anù 
those of a lower stature with firelocks, and 
both were provided with defensive armour. 
The captain of each company, eight in number, 
instructed his men one day in every week in 
the exercise of arms;6 but the pikes and ar- 
mour were afterwards laid aside, and since thp 
Revolution the Trained Bands had appeared in 
arms only once in the year, to celebrate the 
king's birth-day, on which occasion they were 
furnished with arms for the service of the day 
from a magazine belonging to the city. 
As it was obvious that, under these circum- 
stances, no effectual resistance could be made 
to the entrance of an army into the city, the 
provost and magistrates held a meeting on the 
27th of August, at which some of the principal 
citizens attended, to devise means of defence. 
At this meeting it was resolved to repair the 
walls and to raise a regiment of 1,000 men, to 
be paid by a voluntary contribution of the in- 
habitants. A standing committee was, at the 
same time, appointed to carry this resolution 
into effect, and to advise with the Lord-Justice- 
Clerk anù other judges then in town, and tho 
crown lawyers, as to such other steps as might 
be considered necessary in the present crisis. 
To obtain the requisite permission to embody 
the proposed regiment, an application was sent 
to London by the Lord Advocate; and leave 
to that effect was granted on the 4th of Sep- 
tem bel'. 7 
Up to the 31 st of August, no certain intelli 
gence had been received at Edinburgh of the 
movements of the Highlanders; but in the 
evening of that day the inhabitants were 
thrown into a state of great alarm by receiving 
intelligence of the march of the Higlùand army 
into Athole, and of the ominous departure of , 
Cope for Inverness. Instantly the drum beat 
to arms, and the town-council having met, 


6 .Maitland's History of Edinburgh, p. 285. Home. 
p. G7. 
7 Home, p. G7. 
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they ordained that the keys of the city should 
be lodged with the captain of the city guard, 
and ordcred sentries to be placed at each of 
the gates, anù the city guard to be augmented. 
As an additional security, Hamilton's dragoons, 
then quartered in the vicinity of the city, 
were kept under arms that night. The repairs 
of the city walls were commenced; orders were 
issued to place cannon on them, and to throw 
up a ditch on the north side of the castle, and 
arms were sent from the city r::mgazine to Leith 
to arm its inhabitants. These preparations, 
and the hurry and bustle with which it may 
be supposed they were attended, may appear 
ludicrou
 when contrasted with the result; but 
the public functionaries were bound to put the 
city in as defensible a state as their means 
would admit of, and without the least possible 
rlelay. 
It would have been perhaps fortunate for 
th.e honour of the city, if on the present occa- 
sion the civic authorities had been allowed, in 
conjunction with the committee which had 
been named, to follow out such measures as 
they might have deemed necessary for defend- 
ing the city; but, unluckily, there existed a 
party consisting of ex-magistrates and council- 
lors, who, by the course they adopted, brought 
dissension among the citizens. TIlÏs party, at 
the head of which was ex-provost Drummond, 
"a zealous loyalist, and one of the most valu- 
able municipal chiefs whom Edinburgh has 
possessed," 8 had been succeeded in the town- 
council by Stewart, the then provost, and his 
friends, who, for five years, had kept possession 
of the municipal government, to the entire ex- 
clusion of Drummond and his party. Desirous 
of regaining their lost power, they availed 
themselves of the present opportunity. the 
elections being at hand, to instil distrust of the 
cxisting magistracy into the minds of the 
electors, by representing the members of the 
town-council as J acobitically inclined, and as 
inùifferent to the preservation of the city from 
the rebels. And indeed it appears that Stewart 
showed himself incapable of performing effectu- 
ally the responsible duties of his office at this 
important juncture. 9 The opposition party, 
partly, no doubt, to ingratiate themselves still 


8 Burton. 


II Burton, vol. ii. p. 451. 


1 Home, p. 69. 


farther with the electors, the majority of whom 
were whigs, and warmly attached to the govern- 
ment, really showed greater zeal in organising 
measures for the defence of the city. They 
presented, on the 6th of September, a petition 
to the provost, signed by about 100 citizens, 
praying that they, the subscribers, might be 
authorised to form themselves into an associa- 
tionfor the defence of the city,-that they might 
be allowed to name their own officers,-and 
that an application should be made by the 
provost to General Guest, for a supply of arms 
from the castle for their use. 1 
This petition was laid before an extraordinary 
meeting of the council next day, and the law 
officers of the crown having given their opinion 
that the council could legally authorise an 
arming of the inhabitants for the contemplated 
purpose, they acceded to its prayer, with the 
exception of that part which craved that the 
volunteers should have the nomination of their 
own officers, a privilege which the provost re- 
served to' himself, in virtue of his office of chief 
magistrate. To ascertain the names of the 
citizens who were willing to serve as volun- 
teers, a paper was lodged, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, in the Old-church aisle, and all loyal 
persons were invited by handbills to subscribe: 
418 persons joined this association, and were 
supplied with arms from the castle. Simul- 
taneously with the formation of the association, 
the magistrates exerted themselves to raise the 
regiment they had petitioned for, the warrant 
for which was received by the provost on the 
8th of September; but their efforts were inef- 
fectual, not being able, after a week's recruiting, 
to raise 200 men. This paltry force, however, 
was named the Edinburgh regiment, to dis- 
tinguish it from the volunteer association. 
Hitherto the repairs of the city walls had 
been steadily progressing, and, to the great 
scandal of the more religious part of the in- 
habitants,. no cessation took place even upon 
the Sunday; but although the persons employed 
upon the walls might plead necessity in justifi- 
cation of their work on the day of rest, they 
seem to have overlooked that necessity on the, 
10th of September, the day when the city elec- 
tions commenced. So great was the anxiety 
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of all classes to ascertain the names of the I his force was considerably augmented by tribu- 
craftsmen sent up by the different incorpora- tary accessions from the uplands of Perthshire, 
tions to the council to represent them, that a and, as his coffcrs had been pretty well replen- 
total suspension of every businpss took place, ished, he resolved to take his departure that 
and the magistrates, who felt little difficulty in day. '\Vith this view, Lord George Murray 
procuring men to work upon the Sunday, now sent an express to his brother, the Marquis of 
saw the works almost cntirely deserted by the Tullibardinc, on the 7th, requesting him to 
artificers employed upon them. march with such forces as he had collected, on 
A few days after receipt of the intellig3nce the morning of Tuesday the 10th, so as to 
of the march of the Highlanders into the low reach Crieff next day, that he might be able to 
country, Captain Rogers, an aid-de-camp of Sir form a junction with the main aTIllY at Dun- 
John Cope, arrived at Edinburgh from Inver- blanc or Doune the following day. 2 
ness, with instructions to General Guest to Charles, accordingly, left Perth on Wednes- 
send down a number of transports to Aberdeen day the 11th of September on his route to the 
to carry his men to the southern shores of the south, The van of the army, or rather a few 
Frith of Forth. These vessels sailed from of each of the clans, reached Dunblane that 
Leith roads on the 10th, under convoy of a night, in the neighbourhood of which they 
ship of war, and their return was expected encamped. The greater part of the men lagged 
with the greatest anxiety by the inhabitants of behind, and did not get up till next day, when 
Edinburgh, who were continually looking up they appeared to be greatly fatigued. As this 
to the weather-cocks to ascertain the direction result was imputed to the good quarters they 
of the wind. had enjoyed for the last eight days at Perth, 
The volunteers being officercd and organised, and the want of exercise, it was resolved that 
were regularly drilled twice every day. Cannon henceforth the army should encamp in the 
were brought up from Leith and mounted on open air, and be kept constantly in motion. 
t,he walls, and the ilefensive works were pro- On his march to Dunblane, the prince was 
ceeded with under the superintendence of joined by Macdonald of Glencoe,3 with GO 
Maclaurin, the celebmted mathematician, who of his men, and by James Drummond or :Mac 
had furnished the designs. gregor of Glengyle at the head of 255 Mac- 
gregors, the retainers of :Macgregor of Glen 
cairnaig. 4 
Having been obliged to halt a whole day for 
the remainder of his army, Charles remained 
in his camp till the 13th, on which day he 
crossed the Forth at the fords of Frew, almost 
in the face of Gardiner's dragoons, who retired 
towards Stirling on the approach of the High- 
land army, without attempting to dispute its 
passage. 'Vhile passing by Doune, Charles 
received particular marks of attention from 
some of the ladies of Menteith, who had as- 
sembled in the house of Mr. Edmondstone 
of Cambuswallace, in the neighbourhood of 
Doune to see him as he passed. A collation 
had been provided for him, in the expectation 
that he would have entered the house; but he 
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the Forth - Proceeds towards Erlinburgh - Great 
confusion in Edinburgh-The Ellinburgh vol un- 
teers-Gar!liner's and Hamilton's dragoons-Meet- 
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Corstorphine-Deputations to the Prince-Cope ar- 
rives off Dunbar-Capture of Edinburgh by the 
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The "t>rince leaves Edinburgh and marches towards 
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As early as the 7th of September, Charles had 
received notice of Cope's intention to embark 
d h h . ht t b t . i Jacobite jJ.[emoirs, p. 31. 
at Aberdeen; an , t at e mig no e an 1- 3 Rixty of these Macdonalds h:ul previously joinrcl 
cipated by Cope in his design of seizing tl1e at Perth. 
. .l' I 4 The Gartmore MS. que ted in the appendix to 
capItal, he began to make arrangemcnts lor Burt's Letters makes the number only forty; but 
lc>aving Perth for the south. Defore the 11th Flome gives it as above. 



CHARLES CROSSES THE FORTH. 
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courteously excused himself, and stopping be- 
fore the house, without alighting from his 
horse, drank a glass of wine to the healths of 
his fair observers. The daughters of 1\11'. 
Edmondstone, who served the prince on this 
occasion, respectfully solicited the honour of 
kissing his Imnd-a favour which he readily 
granted; but he was asked to grant a higher 
favour ùy Miss Robina Edmondstone, cousin 
to the daughters of the host. The favour 
sought was the liberty" to pree his royal high- 
ness's mou." Charles not being sufficiently 
acquainted with broad Scotch, was at a loss to 
comprehend the nature of the request; but on 
its being explained to him, he instantly caught 
her in his arms, and instead of allowing her to 
perform the operation, he himself kissed her 
from ear to ear, to the great amusement of the 
spectators, ani!. the envy of the bold recipient's 
cousins. 1) 
The passage of the Forth had always been 
considered one of the most daring and i!.ecisive 
steps which a Highland army could take. In 
their own country the Higlùanders possessed 
many natural advantages over an invading foe, 
which gave them almost an absolute assurance 
of success in any contest even with forces 
greatly superior in numbers; and, in the ad- 
joining Lowlands, they could, if worsted, easily 
retreat to their fastnesses; but their situation 
was very different on the south of the Forth, 
where they were more particularly exposed to 
be attacked by cavalrj',-a species of force 
which they greatly dreaded, and from which 
they could, if routed, scarcely expect to escape. 
It is said, but not upon sufficient authority, 
t1}at some of Charles's officers at first demurred 
to the propriety of exposing the army to the 
dangers of a Lowland campaign in the south, 
but that he would listen to no arguments 
against the grand design he had formed of 
seizing the capital. To cheer his men in the 
hazardous enterprise, the dangers of which now, 
for the first time, began to develop themselves, 
the prince is reported, 011 arriving on the bank 
of the river, to have brandished his sword in 
the air, and pointing to the othcr side, to have 
rushed into the water, and darting across, to 
have taken his station on the opposite bank, 
:I Nimmo's History of 8tirlingsldre, edited by the 
novo Macgregor Stirling, p. 564. 


on which he stood till all the detachments had 
crossed, and congratulated each successive de- 
tachment as it arrived. 6 In crossing the 
Forth, the prince may be said to have passed 
the Rubicon: he had not only committed 
himself in a struggle with a powerful govern- 
ment, but he had, with intrepid daring, and 
with a handful of men, entered a country 
whence retreat was almost impossible. 
Mter passing the Forth, Charles, accom- 
panied by a party of his officers, proceeded to 
Leckie House, the seat of 
Ir. 
Ioir, a Jacobite 
gentleman, where he dined; but the proprietor 
was absent, having been seized by a party of 
dragoons, and carried off to Stirling castle the 
preceding night, in consequence of information 
having been received at the castle that he was 
preparing to receive and entertain the prince 
at his house. The army passed the night on 
the moor of Sauchie, a few miles south from 
the forù. 7 The prince himself slept in Ban- 
nockburn Honse, belonging to Sir Hugh Pater- 
son, a zealous Jacobite. During this day's 
march great abuses were committed by the 
men in taking and shooting sheep, which the 
Duke of Perth and others did every thing in 
their power to prevent. Lochiel was so en- 
raged at the conduct of his men, that he is said 
to have shot one of them himself, as an exam- 
ple to deter the rest. 8 
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G Dougal Graham's Metrical History, p. 15. 
7 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 487. 
8 Dongal Graham, in his Metrical History of the 
insurrection, as quoted by Chambers, thus alIudl's to 
the conduct of the Highlanders on the present occa- 
sion :- 
" Here for a space they took a rest, 
And had refreshment of the best 
The country round them could afford, 
Though many found but empty board, 
As sheep and cattle were drove away, 
Yet hungry men sought for their prey; 
Took milk and butter, kirn anti cheese, 
On all kinds of eatables they seize; 
And he who could not get a share, 
f'prang to the hills like dogs for hare; 
There shot the sheep and maùe them fall. 
Whirled off the skin, and that was all; 
Struck up fire and boiled the flesh, 
With salt and pepper did not fa.sh :* 
This did enrage the Cameron's chief, 
To see llis men so play the thief; 
And finding one into the act, 
He fired and shot him through the back; 
Then to the rest himself addressed, 
· This is.your lot I do protest,- 
Whoe'er amongst you wrongs a man; 
ray what you get, I tell you plain; 
For yet we know not friend or foe, 
Nor how all things may chance to go.'" 
" .Anglice,-trouùlc themselves. 
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Next day Charles put 11Ïs army in motion 
towards Falkirk. In passing by Stirling, a 
few shots werc fired at them from the castle, 
but without damage. Lord George :Murray 
sent a message to the magistrates of the town, 
requiring a supply of provisions; on receiving 
which they immediately opened the gates, and 
having given notice of the demand to the in- 
habitants, the dealers in provisions went out 
and met the Highland army near TIannockburn, 
and sold a considerable quantity of cODunodi- 
ties to the men. The army, after receiving 
this supply, resumed its march, and finally 
halted on a field a little to the eastward of Fal- 
kirk. Charles took up his abode in Callender 
House, where he was entertained with the 
greatest hospitality by the Earl of Kihnarnock, 
who gave him assurances of devoted attach- 
ment to his cause. By the earl, Charles was 
informed that Gardiner's dragoons, who, on his 
approach to Falkirk, had retired in the direc- 
tion of Linlithgow, were resolved to dispute 
the passage of Linlithgow bridge with him, and 
that they had encamped that night in its neigh- 
bourhood. 9 
On receiving this intelligence, Charles im- 
mediately held a council of war, at which it 
was resolved to attack the dragoons during the 
night. For this purpose a detachment of 1,000 
well-armed men was despatched at one o'clock 
in the morning under the command of Lord 
George 
IUITay. They marched with the ut- 
most order, regularity, and quietness; but they 
were disappointed in their object, as the dra- 
goons had retired during the night to Kirklis- 
ton, eight miles west from Edinburgh. The 
detachment entered Linlithgow before break of 
day, where they were joined by the prince and 
the rest of the army about ten o'clock that 
morning. 1 The day was Sunday; but tlle 
prince does not appear to have gratified the 
burghers by going to church as he had done 
the citizens of Perth the preceding Sunday. 
He, however, partook of a repast which some 
of the Jacobite inhabitants had prepared for 
him. The provost preserved a neutrality by 
absenting himself from town; but his wife and 
daughters are said to have paid their respects 


II Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 445.-Forbcs Papers, 
I p.35. 
1 Idem. 


to the prince by waiting upon him at the cross, 
attired in tartan gowns, and wearing white 
cockades, and doing themselves the honour of 
kissing his hand. 
Advancmg from Linlithgow about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, the Higllland army 
encamped on a rising ground, nearly four miles 
east from Linlithgow, near the twelfth mile- 
stone from Edinburgh, where they passed the 
night. The prince slept in a house in the 
neighbourhood. Next morning, l\Ionday the 
16th, Charles renewed his march eastwardB, 
and reached Corstorphine, the dragoons all the 
while retiring before him as he approached. 
Charles was now within three miles of Edin- 
burgh, and could not proceed farther in a direct 
line, without exposing his army to the fire of 
the castle guns. To avoid them, he led it off 
in a southerly direction, towards Slateford,-a 
small village about the distance of a mile from 
Corstorphine. The prince fixed his head quar- 
ters at Gray's mills, between two and three 
miles from the city, and his troops bivouacked 
during the night of the 16th, in an adjoining 
field called Gray's Park. 
When intelligence of the prince's departure 
from Perth rcached Edinburgh, the anxicty for 
the arrival of Cope increased every hour. The 
J acobites, of whom there was a respectable 
party in the city, on the other hand, longed for 
the arrival of Charles. No certain informa- 
tion of the movements of the Highland army 
reached Edinburgh till the morning of Sunday 
the 15th, when a messenger brought intelli- 
gence that the insurgents were in full march 
upon the capital, and that their van had already 
reached Kirkliston. The last part of this in- 
formation was, however, incorrect. 
At the time the messenger arrived, all the 
armed volunteers, in terms of an order given 
the preceding evening, were assembled in the 
college yards. About ten o'clock, Drummond, 
the ex-provost, who was captain of a company, 
which, from its being partly composed of stu- 
dents belonging to the university, was called 
the college company, made his appearance. 
Mter consultation with his brother-officers, he 
informed the company of the ad vance of the 
Highland army,-that it had been proposed to 
Gcneral Guest to make a stand with the irwo 
dragoon regiments, and fight the insurgents on 
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their way to the city; but that the general did 
not think the measure advisable, as there was 
not a body of foot to act with the dragoons to 
draw off the fITe of the enemy,-that he (Drum- 
mond), knowing that he could answer for 230 
volunteers, if Prevost Stewart would allow 50 
of the town-guard to go along with them, had 
asked the general if that number would be 
sufficient; and that Guest had given him an 
answer in the affirmative. " Now, gentlemen," 
said the ex-provost, "you have heard the gen- 
eral's opinion, judge for yourselves. If you 
are willing to risk your lives for the defence of 
the capital of Scotland and the honour of your 
country, I am ready to lead you to the :field." 
The volunteers to whom Drummond seemed 
particularly to address himself, threw up their 
hats in the air, at the conclusion of this ad- 
dress, ann. began a huzza, in which the rest of 
the company joined. 2 
Having ohtained the consent of his own 
company to march, he went to the other com- 
panies in succession; but instf'ad of ad vising 
them to follow the example which his own 
men had set, he told them that though his men 
were, aU of them, going out to conquer or 
die with him, yet that such a resolution was 
only proper for young unmarried men, who 
were at liberty to dispose of their own lives. 
Accordingly very few of the volunteers in the 
other companies would give their consent; but 
Drummond's company becoming clamorous, 
the others seemed to yield, and Drummond 
despatched a messenger to the castle to inform 
General Guest that the volunteers were really 
to march out with the dragoons and engage the 
rebels. At the request of the general, Provost 
Stewart ordered a detachment of the town 
guard and the Edinburgh regiment to accom- 
pany the volunteers. General Guest, on being 
informed of this, directed Hamilton's dragoons, 
who were encamped on Leith links, to march 


S Home, p. 79.-}.fr Home says that several of these 
volunteers, of "hich he was one, were not inhabitants 
of the city, and were ignorant of the muni
i
al ca
als, 
-that they had little deference for the opl1l1on either 
of Guest or Drummond; but bping satisfied that the 
walls were untenable, and drea,lin
 the consequences 
to the city if taken by storm, they considered the pro- 
posal of marching out with th
 drago?ns r
'cfcrable to 
keeping within the walls, as, with theu aSsIstance,. the 
dracroons might be able to bre
k the force of the HIgh- 
land army, and leave to the Highlanders, if victorious, 
a. bloody anù [,!tal victory. 


through the city, and join Gardiner's regiment 
at Corstorphine. 3 
For the :first time since they had been em- 
bodied, the volunteers now loaded their pieces. 
In terms of an order which had been issued 
the preceding day, the :fire-bell was rung as a 
signal of approaching danger, and the volun- 
teers, who had assembled in the college-yards, 
instantly repaired in a body to the Lawn- 
market, the appointed place of rendezvous. 
Most of the city ministers had enrolled them- 
selves as volunteers, but they were absent on 
the present occasion, being engaged celebrating 
divine service in their respective churches. 
Semper parati being the motto they had 
adopted in their new vocation, they had gone 
to church equipped a la milifaire, and when 
the alarm-bell sounded, were preaching with 
their swords by their sides. In an instant 
the churches were dpserted by the worship- 
pers, and a universal panic seized all classes 
on learning the intelligence. The Lawn- 
market, where the volunteerö had drawn up 
waiting for the arrival of Hamilton's dragoons, 
was soon crowded with inhabitants: many 
of them, the wives, sisters, mothers, fathers, 
and friends of the devoted volunteers who 
clustered around them, amI implored them, 
by ties the most sacred, to desist from the 
dangerous enterprise they were about to engage 
in. The attention of the people was diverted 
for a time by the appearance of Hamilton's 
dragoons who rode up the street. They were 
received with huzzas by the volunteers, and 
the dragoons in passing huzzaed in return, and 
with a gasconading air clashed their swords 
against each other as they went along. The 
alarm among the relatives and friends of the 
volunteers was increased, and nothing was to 
be heard but the cries and lamentations of 
unhappy females. These doughty champions, 
who never had any serious intention of expos- 
ing their persons to the blows of the Highland 
broad-sword, moved in appearance by the tears, 
the entreaties, and embraces of their female 
friends, seemed rather inclined to allow the 
dragoons to shift for themselves; but neither 
the expostulations of the men, (for the male 
relations of the volunteers were equally solici- 


3 Home, p. 80. 
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to us with the females in dissuading the volun- 
teers from marching,) nor the tears of the 
women, had any effect upon the volunteers of 
Drummond's company, who had agreed to 
march. 
An order being given to march, Drummond 
placed himself at the head of the volunteers 
of his company, and marched them up the 
I.awnmarket and down the 'Vest Bow to the 
Grassmarket: they were followed by an im- 
mense crowd of people lamenting their unhappy 
fate. Only 42 privates of Drummond's com- 
pany followed him, but he certainly expected 
some accessions from the other companies. 
Not a single individual, however, belonging to 
them, accompanied him. Finding himself and 
his little party alone, Drummond halted his 
men near the'Vest Port, and sent a lieuten- 
ant, named Lindsay, back to the Lawnmarket 
to ascertain the reason why the volunteers, 
who were expeded to follow, had not joined 
their associates. Lindsay, on his return to the 
Lawnmarket, found the volunteers, who still 
remained in the street, in great confusion. 
Several of the officers told Lindsay that they 
themselves were willing to follow D.rummond 
and his party, but that very few of their men 
would consent to march out. On the other 
hand, many of the privates complained that 
they could not get one officer to lead them. 
After some altercation, Lindsay, with the 
assistance of Captain Sir George Preston, and 
some other officers, succeeded in collecting 
141, who professed a willingness to march 
with the dragoons, out of about 350 volunteers 
'who had remained behind; Lindsay led off 
these to the Grassmarket, where they joined 
Drummond's party; but if we are to believp, a 
pamplùeteer of the day, even this small force 
was diminished by the way. The descent of 
The Buw presenting localities and facilities 
equally convenient for desertion, the volun- 
teers are said to have availed themselves of 
these on their march. The author allud- 
ed to facetiously compared this falling off 
"to the course of the Rhine, which rolling 
pompously its waves through fertile fields, 
instead of augmenting in its course, is con- 
tinually drawn off by a thousand canals, and 
at last becomes a small rivulet, wlúch loses 
itself in the sands before it reaches the 


ocean." 4 The foot now assembled, compre- 
hending the town guard and the Edinburgh 
regiment, which numbered only 189, amounted, 
exclusive of officers, to 363 men. b 
Alarmed at the departure of the volunteers, 
Dr. 'Vishart, principal of the university of 
Edinburgh, with others of the city clergy, pro- 
ceeded to the Grassmarket, and with great 
earnestness addressed the volunteers, and con- 
jured them by every thing they held most 
sacred and dear, to reserve themselves for the 
defence of the city by remaining within the 
walls. Principal Wishart addressed himself 
particularly to the young men of Drummond's 
company, some few of whom affected to con- 
temn his advice; but it was perfectly evident 
that there was scarcely an individual present, 
who did not in his heart desire to follow the 
advice of the ministers. The volunteers, how- 
ever, had offered to serve without the walls, 
and they could not withdraw with honour. 
Drummond, on the departure of the clergy, 
and after a short conslùtation with his officers, 
sent a lieutenant with a message to the provost, 
to the effect, that the volunteers had resolved 
not to march out of town without his express 
permission, and that they would wait for his 
answer. In all this we have no reason to 
doubt the sincerity and courage of Drummond, 
but to the great satisfaction of his men, who 
were at first ignorant of the nature of the 
message, an answer was rcturned by Provost 
Stewart, stating that he was much opposed to 
the proposal of marching out of town, and was 
glad to find that the volunteers had resolved 
to remain within the walls, No sooner was 
this answer received, than Drummond returned 
with his men to the college-yards, where they 
were dismissed for a time. The town guard, 
and the men of the Edinburgh regiment, how- 
ever, although shamefully deserted by their 
companions in arms, marched out of the city 
on receiving an order to that effect from the 
provost, and joined the dragoons at Corstor- 
phine, about four miles west from Edinburgh, 
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4 "A True Account of the Behaviour and Conduct 
of Archibald Stewart, Esq., late Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, in a letter to a friend. London, 1748." This 
pamphlet has been ascribed by a writer in the Quar- 
terly Heview, (No. 71, p. 172,) supposed to be Sir 
'Valter ::;cott, to the pen of Hume the Historian. 
15 II orne, p. 83. 
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where the regiments of Hamilton aULl Gardiner 
formed a junction. 6 
Seeing no appearance of the enemy, Colonel 
Gardiner retired at sunset with the two regi- 
ments of dragoons, to a field between Edin- 
burgh and Leith, to pass the night, leaving a 
party of his men behind him to watch the 
motions of the Highlanders; and the foot 
returned at the same time to the city. To 
guard the city during the night, 600 or 700 
men, consisting of the trained bands, the 
volunteers, and some auxiliaries from the towns 
of :Musselburgh and Dalkeith, were stationed 
along the walls ami at the different gates; but 
the night passed off quietly. The same night, 
Brigadier General Fowkes arrived from Lon- 
don. Early next morning, he received an 
order from General Guest, to take the com- 
mand of the dragoons, and to march to a field 
a little to the east of Coltbridge, about two 
miles west from the city, where he was joined 
in the course of the forenoon by the town 
guard, and the Edinburgh regiment. 
For the first time during their march, the 
Highlanders descried some dragoons as they 
approached Corstorphine, on the morning of 
the 16th of September. This was the party 
which Colonel Gardiner had left at Corstor- 
phine the preceding evening. To reconnoitre 
the dragoons, a few young well-armed High- 
landers were sent forward on horseback, and 
ordered to go as near as possible to ascertain 
tlwir number. These young men rode close 
up to the dragoons, and by way of frolic or 
defiance, fGr they could have no intention of 
attacking the dragoons, fireù their pistols at 
them. To the utter astonishment of the High- 
landers, the dragoons, instead of returning the 
fire, became panic-struck, and instantly wheel- 
ing about, galloped off towards the main body. 
Participating in the fears of his advanced 
gnard, General Fowkes immediately ordered a 
retreat, and between three anrl four o'clock in 
the afternoon, the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
beheld the singular spectacle of two regiments 
of dragoons flying along the" Long Dykes," 
now the site of Princes Street, when no one 
]1ursued. The faint-hearted dragoons stopped 
u short tirp.e at Leith, and afterwarùs proceedcd 
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to Musselburgh. The foot returneLi to the 
city. 
Several hours before the retreat of the dra- 
goons, a gentleman of the city had brought in 
a message from the prince, requiriug a surren- 
der, and threatening, in case of resistance, to 
subject the city to all the rigours of military 
usage; but no regard was paid to the message, 
and although the messenger had the imprudence 
(for which he was sent to prison by the pro- 
vost,) to communicate the message to the 
inhabitants, they manifested no great s:ymptoms 
of alarm, relying, probably, on the resistance 
of the dragoons. After these had fled, how- 
ever, the people became exceedingly clamorous, 
and crowds of the inhabitants ran about the 
streets crying, that since the dragoons had fled, 
it was madness to think of resistance. The 
provost, on returning from the "'Vest Port, 
where he had been giving orders after the 
retreat of the dragoons, was met by some of 
the inhabitants, who implored him not to per- 
sist in defending the town, for if he diù, they 
would all be mlm1ered. He reproved them 
for their impatience, and proceeded to the 
Goldsmiths' Hall, wher'3 he met the magistratps 
and town council aml a considerable numher 
of the inhabitants, who had there assembled. 
Mter some consultation, a deputation was sent 
to the law-officers of the crown, requiring their 
attendance and advice; but it was ascertained 
that these functionaries had left the town. 
The captains of the trained bands anù volun- 
teers were next sent for, and calleù upon for 
their opinion as to defending the city, but they 
were at a loss how to advise. The meeting 
was divided upon the question whether the 
town should be defended or not, and in the 
course of the debate much acrimony was dis- 
played by the speakers on both sides. The 
hall being too small to oontain the crowd 
which collected, the meeting adjourned to the 
Now church aisle, which was imme(1iately filled 
with people, the great majority of whom call1'(1 
out for a sUITf'nner, as they consi,1cred it im- 
possible to defcnd the town. Some persons 
attempteù to support the contrary view, Imt 
they were forced to desist by the noise and 
claIDonr of the majority. 
While matters were in this train, a lettrr 
,,,as handed in from the door andressed to the 
3z 
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lord provost, magistrates, and town council of 
l
dinburgh. The letter was put into the hands 
of Orrock, the deacon of the shoemakers, who, 
on opening it, informed the meeting that it 
was subscribed" Charles, P. R." On hearing 
this announcement, the provost stopped Deacon 
Orrock, who was about to read the letter, said 
he would not be a witness to the reading of 
such a communication, and rising from his seat, 
left tiH'\ !Jlace, accompanied by the greater part 
of the council and a considerable number of 
the inhabitants. The provost, however, re- 
turned to the council-chamber with his friends, 
and sent for the city assessors to give their 
opinion as to whether the letter should be read 
or not. One of these lawyers appeared, but 
afraid to commit himself, stated that the mat- 
ter was too grave for him to give an opinion 
upon. The Pl'ovost still demurred, but the as- 
sembly getting impatient to know the contents 
of the letter, his lordship tacitly consented to 
its boing read. It was as follows: 


" From our Camp, 16th September, 1 i45. 
" Deing now in a condition to make our way 
into the capital of his majesty's ancient king- 
dom of Scotland, we hereby summon you to 
receive us, as you are in duty bound to do; and 
in order to it, we hereby require you, upon re- 
ceipt of this, to summon the town-council and 
take proper measures for securing the peace and 
(luiet of the city, which we are very d('sirous to 
protect. But if you suffer allY of the usurper's 
troops to enter the town, or any of the cannon, 
arms, or ammunition in it, (whether belonging 
to the public or private persons,) to be carried 
off, we shall take it as a breach of your duty, 
and a heinous offence against the king and us, 
and shall resent it accordingly. "r e promise 
to preserve all the rights and liberties of the 
city, and the particular property of every one 
of his majesty's sul)jects. But if any opposi- 
tion be made to us, we cannot answer for the 
consequences, being firmly resolved at any rate 
to enter the city; aud in that case, if any of 
the inhabitants are found in arms against us, 
they must not exp
ct to be treated as prisoners 
of war." 


..After this letter was rcarl, the clamour for 
8urrenùer became more loud and general than 


ever, and, agreeably to the wish of the meeting, 
a deputation, consisting of four members of the 
council, was appointed to wait upon the princo 
immediately, and to request that he would 
grant the citizens time to deliberate on the 
contents of his letter. 
'\VJlile the meeting was debating the question 
as to the reading of Charles's letter, an incident 
occurred, which, it is believed, gave the finish- 
ing stroke to the mock heroism of the volun- 
teers. After the retreat of the dragoons, the 
volunteers had assembled, on the ringing of the 
fire-bell, at their respective posts, to be in 
readiness to obey any instructions which might 
be sent to them. Four companies, out of the 
six, were drawn up in the Lawnmarket between 
four and five o'clock in the afternoon, but be- 
fore they had sufficient time to recover from 
the agitation into which they had been thrown 
by the call to arms, a well-dressed person, lUl- 
known to those assembled, entered the Lawn- 
market from the 'Vest-Bow, in great haste, 
mounted upon a grey horse, and galloping along 
the lines of the volunteers, intimated, in a voice 
sufficiently high to be heard by the astonished 
volunteers, that he had seen the Highland 
army, and that it amOlmted to 16,000 men! 
This" lying messenger did not stop to be ques- 
tioned, and disappeared in a moment." 1 Cap- 
tain Drummond, soon after this occurrence, 
arrived upon the spot, and, after consulting 
with his brother officers, marcheù up the four 
companies to the castle, where they delivered 
up their arms. In a short time the other com- 
panies also went up and surrendered their 
arms, and were followed by the other bodies of 
militia that had received arms from the castle 
magazine. 
About eight o'clock at night, the four depu- 
ties left the city to wait upon the prince at 
Gray's Mill; but they had scarcely clpared the 
walls, when intelligence was received by the 
lord provost and magistrates, (who still re- 
mained assembled in the council-chamber,) that 
the transports with General Cope's army on 
board had arrived off Dunbar, about 27 miles 
east from Edinburgh, and that as the wind 
was unfavourable for bringing them up the 
Frith, Cope intended to land his troops at DUll- 


7 Home, p. 91. 
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har and rni\rch to the relief of the city. As 
this intelligence altered the aspect of affairs, 
messcngers were immediately despatched to 
l)ring back the deputies before they should 
reach their destination, but they did not over- 
take them. The deputies returned to the city 
about ten o'clock, and brought along with them 
a letter of the following tenor, signed by Secre- 
tary ::\Iurray:- 
"His royal highness the prince regent thinks 
his manifesto, and the king his father's rleclara- 
tion, already published, a sufficient capitulation 
for all his majesty's subjects to accept with 
joy. His present demands are, to be received 
into the city as the son and representative of 
the king his father, and obeyed as such when 
there. His royal highness supposes, that since 
the receipt of his letter to the provost no 
anus or ammunition have been suffered to be 
carried off or CDncealed, and will expect a 
particular account of all things of that nature. 
Lastly, he expects a positive answer before 
two o'clock in the morning, otherwise he will 
think himself obliged to take meai-mres con- 
form. " 
This letter gave rise to a lengthened discus- 
sion in the town-council, which ended in a re- 
solution to send out a second deputation to the 
prince, and, under the pretence of consulting 
the citizens, to solicit a few hours' delay. The 
deputies accordingly set out in a coach to the 
prince's head-quarters at two o'clock in the 
morning, and had an interview with Lord 
George :Murray, whom they prevailed upon to 
second their application for delay. His lord- 
ship went into the prince's apartment, and one 
of the deputies overhear<l him endeavouring to 
persuade Charles to agree to the request made 
l)y them, but the prince refused. Lord George 
h\.Lving reported the failure of his attempt to 
the deputies, was induced by them to return 
and make another trial, but he was again un- 
successflù. Charles then requested that the 
cleputies should be ordered away, and being 
offended at Lord George :Murray's entreati
s, 
c lesired Lord Elcho, the son of the Earl of 
\Vernyss, who had just joincd him, to in- 
timate the ordcr to them,' which he accord- 
ingly did. 8 


e Pr01.'ost Stewart's Trial, p. 171. 


Apprehensive of the speedy arrÍ\'al of Cope, 
Charles resolved !lot to lose a moment in ob- 
taining possession of the capital. He saw tlwt 
no effectual resistance coulcl be made by the 
inhabitants in case of an assault; but !lS oppo- 
sition might exasperate the Higlùander
, awl 
make them regardless of the lives of the citi- 
zens, he proposed to his officers that an attempt 
sholùd be made to carry the city by surprisl', 
which, if successful, would save it from the 
horrors which usually befall a city taken by 
storm. The plan of a surprise having becn 
resolved upon, a select detachment of about 
900 men, under Lochiel, Reppoch, Ardshiel, 
amI O'Sullivan, was sent under eIoud of night 
towarùs the city. They marchf'd with great 
secrecy across the Borough moor, and reachcIl 
the south-eastern extremity of the city, where 
they halted. A party of 24 men was thercupon 
despatched with directions to post themselves 
on each side of the 
 etherbow Port, the eastern 
or lower gate of the city, and another party of 
60 men was directed to follow them half-way 
up St. Mary's '\V ynd, to be ready to support 
them, while a third hody, still farther removed, 
and finally the renutinder of the detachment, 
were to come up in succession to the support 
of the rest. In the event of these dispositions 
succeeding without observation from the senti- 
nels on the walls, it had been arranged that a 
Highlander in a lowland garb should knock at 
the wicket and demand entrance as a servant 
of an officer of dragoons, who had been sent 
by his master to bring him somethmg he hac I 
forgot in the city; and that if the wicket was 
opened, the party stationed on each side of the 
gate should immediately rush in, seize the 
guard, and ma.ke themselves masters of the 
gate. The different parties having taken the 
stations assigned them without being per- 
ceived by the guards, the disguised Highlandpr 
knocked at the gate and stated his pretended 
errand; but the guard refused to open the gate, 
and the sentinels on the walls threatened to 
fÌre upon the applicant if he did not instantly 
retire. The commanders were pu
zled by this 
unexpected refusal, and were at a loss how to 
act. It was now near five o'clock, and the 
morning was about to dawn. The alternatiyc 
of an assault seemed inevitahle, but fortunately 
for the city, the Ilig11lauders ,,"pre destined to 
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obtaiu by accident what they could not effect 
by stratagem. 9 
'Vhile the party at the gate was about to 
retire to the main body in consequence of the 
disappointment they had met with, their at- 
tention was attracted by the rattling of a 
carriage, which, from the increasing sound, 
appeared to be coming down the High-street 
towards the N etherbow Port. It was, in fact, 
the hackney coach which had been hired by 
the deputies, which was now on its way back 
to the Canongate, where most of the proprietors 
of hackney coaches at that time lived. The 
Highlanders stationEd at the gate stood pre- 
pared to enter, and as soon as it was opened to 
let out the coach, the whole party, headed by 
Captain Evan Macgregor, a younger son of 
Macgregor of Glencairnaig, rushed in, made 
themsel ves masters of the gate, and disarmed 
the guard in an instant. In a short time t
e 
whole of the Highlanders followed, with drawn 
swords and targets, and setting up one of those 
hideous and terrific yells with which they 
salute an enemy they are about to encounter, 
matched quickly up the street in perfect order, 
in expectation of meeting the foe; 1 but to the 
surprise, no less than the pleasure, of the 
Higlùanders, not a single armed man was to be 
seen in the street. 'Vith the exception of a 
few half-awakened spectators, who, rOl
sed from 
their slumùers by the shouts of the High- 
landers, had jumped out of bed, and were to 
be seen peeping out at the windows in their 
sleeping habiliments, all the rest of the Í1ùlabi- 
tanh; were sunk in profol.rrd repose. 
Having secured the guard-house and dis- 
armed the guards who were within, the High- 
landers took possession of the different gates of 
the city and of the stations upon the walls. 
They made the guards prisoners, and replaced 
them with some of their own men, with as 
much quietness as if they had been merely 
changing their own guard. 2 The Highlanders 
conducted themselves on this occasion with 
the greatest orller and regularity, no violence 
being offered to any of the inhabitants, and the 
utmost respect being paid to private property. 
Anxious about the result, Charles haù slept 
only two hours, and that without taking oil' 


II Home, p. 96. 


1 Lockhart Papas, vol. ii. p. 488. 
· Home, p. 96. 


his clothes. At an early hour he received in- 
telligence of the capture of the city, and imme- 
diately prepared to march towards it with the 
reBt of the army. To avoid the castle guns, 
the prince took a circuitous direction to tho 
south of the city, till he reached the TImid 
burn, when, turning towards the city, he 
marched as far as the Buck Stone, S a mass of 
granite on the side of the turnpike road, near 
)forningside. On reaching this stone, he drew 
off his army by a solitary cross road, leading 
to the ground now occupied by Causewayside 
and N ewington. Arrived near Priesttìeld, he 
entered the king's park by a breacl}, which had 
been made in the wall, and proceeded to the 
Hunter's bog, a deep valley between Arthur's 
Seat and Salisbury Crags, where his army was 
completely sheltered from the guns of the 
castle. 4 
Charles was now within the royal domains, 

nd little more than a quarter of a mile from 
the royal palace of HolFood, where his grand- 
father, James II., when Duke of York, had, 
about 60 years before, exercised the functions 
of royalty, as the representative of his brother 
Charles II. Sanguine as he was, he could 
scarcely have imagined that within the space 
of one short month, from the time he had raised 
his standard in the distant vale of the Finnan, 
he was to obtain possession of the capital of 
Scotland, and take up his residence in tho 
ancient abode of his royal ancestors. EXlùting 
as he must have done, at the near prospect 
which such fortuitous events seemed to affonl 
him of realizing his most ardent e"{pectatiom
, 
his feelings received a new impulse, when, 011 
coming within sight of the palace, he beheld tne 
park crowded with people, who had assembled 
to welcome his arrival. Attended by the Duke 
of Perth aud Lord Elcho, and followeù by a 
train of gentlemen, Charles rode down tho 
Hunter's bog, on his way to the palace. OIL 
reaching the eminence below St. Anthony's 
well, he alighted from his horse for the purposo 
of descending on foot into the park below. 
On dismounting he was surrounded by many 
persons who knelt down and kissed his hand. 


:I James IV. is said to have planted the lion standarcl 
of Scotland on this stone, as a signal for mustering his 
armv before it!; fatal march to Flollden. 
. 'Lockhart Pa]Jers, vol. ii. p. 446. 
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He ma.cle suitable acknowledgments for these 
marks of attachment, and after surveying for a 
short tlllle the palace and the assembled multi- 
tude which coverad the intervening grounds, 
he descended into the park beloW' amid the 
shouts of the spectators, whose congratulations 
he received with the greatest affability. On 
rea.ching the foot-path in the park, which, 
from its having been much frequented by the 
Duke of York, aftBfwards James II., when he 
resided at HolYl'Ood, obtained the name of the 
, Duke's walk, Charles stopped for a few minutes 
to exhibit himself to the people. 5 
In person Charles appeared to great advan- 
tage. His figure and presence are described 
by :\Ir. Home, an eye-witness, as not ill-suited 
to his lofty pretensions. He was in the bloom 
of youth, tall 6 and handsome, and of a fair 
and rudely complexion. His face, which in its 
contour exhibited a perfect oval, was remark- 
able for the regularity of its features. His 
forehead was full and high, and characteristic 
of his family. His eyes, which were large, 
and of a light blue colour, were shaded by 
beautifully arched eye-brows, and his nose, 
which was finely formed, approached nearer to 
the Roman than the Grecian model. A pointed 
chin, and a mouth rather small, gave him, 
however, rather an effeminate appearance; but 
on the whole, his e.....derior was extremely pre- 
posses.sing, and his deportment was so graceful 
and winning, that few persons could resist his 
attractions. The dress which he wore on the 
present occasion \Vas also calculated to set off 
the graces of his person to the greatest advan- 
tage in the eyes of the vulgar. He wore a 
light-coloured peruke, with his hair combed 
over the front. This was surmounted by a 
blue velvet bonnet, encircled with a band 
of gold lace, and ornamented at top with a 
J aco bite badge, a white satin cockaùe. He wore 
a tartan short coat, and on his breast the star 
of the order ûf St. Andrew. Instead of a plaid, 
which would have covered the star, he wore a 
blue sash wrought with gold. His small clothes 
fi Lnckh4rt Papers, '\"01. ii. p.489. Kirkconnel J18. 
6 Dr. Carlyle, who almost rubbed shoulders with 
him twice, describes the prince thus :-" He was a 
good-looking man of abont 5 feet 10 inches; his hair 
waS dark-red and his eyes black. His features were 
regubr, his visage long, much sunburnt and freckled, 
and his countenance thoughtful and melancholy."- 
A tltobiography, p. 153. 


were of red velvet. To complete hi3 costume, 
he wore a pair of military boots, and a silver- 
hilted broadsword! 1 
Charles remained some time in the park 
among the people, but as he could not be suffi.. 
ciently seen by all, he mOUllted his horse, a 
fine bay gelding which the Duke of Perth had 
presented to him, and rode off slowly towarÙ3 
the palace. Every person was in admiration 
at the splendid appearance he made on horse- 
back, and a simultaneous huzza arose from the 
vast crowd which followed the prince in tri- 
umph to Holyrood House. Overjoyed at the 
noble appearance of the prince, the Jacobites 
set no bounds to their praises of the royal 
youth. They compared him to King Robert 
Bruce, whom, they said, he resembled in his 
figure as they hoped he would in his fortune. 8 
The 1Vhigs, on the other hand, regarded him 
differently; and though they durst not avow 
their opinions to the full extent, and were 
forced to admit that Ch'trles was a goodly 
person, yet they observed that even in that 
triumphant hour when about to enter the palace 
of his fathers, the air of his countenance was 
languid and melancholy,-that he looked like 
a gentleman and a man of fashion, but not 
like a hero or a conqueror. Their conclusion 
was, that the enterprise he had undertaken 
was above the pitch of his mind, and that his 
heart was not great enough for the sphere in 
which he moved. 9 
On arriving in front of the palace Charles 
alighted from his horse, and entering the gate 
proceedell along the piazza within the quad- 
rangle, towards the Duke of Hamilton's apart- 
ments. I 'Vhen the prince was about to enter 
the porch, the door of which stood open to 


7 Dr. Chambers's RebellÙm, p. 87. 
8 Home, p. 100. 9 Idem. 
1 It bas been stated on the questionable authority 
of a local tradition, tbat when Charles arrived in front 
of tbe palace, a large bullet was fired from tbe castle, 
with sucb direction and force as to make it descend 
upon the palace,-that it struck a part of the front 
wall of James the Fiftb's tower, near the window 
which lights a small turret-chamber connected with 
Queen Mary's state apartments; and that it fell into 
the court-yard, carrying along with it a quantity of 
rubbish which it had knocked out of the wall. If 
sucb a remarkable inciJeút had occurred, it could 
scarcely have been o\'erlooked by 
Ir. Home, who was 
near the spot at the time; and the fact that it is not 
alIuded to in the pag
s of the Caledonian )[ercury, 
the organ of the JacobIte party, seems concIusi\c t'Jat 
no such occurrence took place. 
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receive him, a gentleman stepped out of the I tary indefeasible right of kings, anù conùemned 
crowd, drew his sword, and raising it aloft, the government of James II.,) but because he 
walked up stairs lJefore Charles. The person considcred the union, which he regarded a.
 
who took this singular mode of joining the the result of the revoluti<m, as injurious and 
prince, was James Hep,burn of Keith, a gentle- humiliating to Scotland, and believed that the 
man of EJ.st Lothian. 'Vhen a very young only way to obtain a repeal of that measnre, 
man he had becn engaged in the rebellion of was to restore the Stuarts. III speaking of 
1 i15, not from any devoted attachment to the the union, he said that it had marie a Scottish 
house of Stuart, (for he wsclaimed the heredi- gentleman of small fortune nobody, and that 
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1"\.Lther than submit to it, he would die a thnu- ì ('(>stors, these acclamations werc reùoubleù by 
sand deaths. For thirty years he hall kept the crowd which :filled the area in front. On 
himsl'lf in realliupss to take up arms to assert, reaching the suite of apartments destined for 
a::; he thought, the iml(>pcmlence of his country, his reception, he exhibited himself again to the 
when an opportunity should occur. Honoured I people from one of the windows with his bon- 
anll beloved by both Jacobites and 'Vhigs, the net in his hand, and was greeted with lowl 
acccssion to the Jacobite cause of this accom- huzzas by the multitude assembled in the COl1l't- 
plishcd gentlpman, whom Mr. Home describes yard below. He replied to these congratula- 
as a model of Rlwiellt simplicity, manliness, and tions lJY repeateà bows and smiles. 
honour, was hailcll by the former with delight, To complete the business of this eventful 
and deeply regretted by the latter, who lamented \ day, the proclamation at the cross of the ClI(>- 
that a man whom they so highly revereù, ShOlÙd valier de St. George as James III., alone l'C- 
sacrifice himself to the visionary idea of a re- mained. The Highlanders who entered the 
peal of the union between England and Scot- city in the morning, desirous of oMaining the 
law1. 2 services of the heralùs and the pursuivants, to 
On his way to the palace Charles had been pcrform what appeared to them an indispm. 
cheered by the acclamations of the peoplf'; and sable ceremony, had secured the persons of 
on his entering that memorable scat of his au- these functionaries. Surrounded by a body of 
armed mcn, the hernIas and pursnivants, several 
I Homc, p. 101. of whom hall probably been similarly cmploJf'd 
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on the accession of "the Elector of Hanover," 
proceeded to the cross, a little before one o'clock 
afternoon, clothed in their robes of office, and 
proclaimed King James, amid the general ac- 
clamations of the people. TIle windows of the 
adjoining houses were filled with ladies, who 
testified the intensity of their feelings by strain- 
ing their voices to the utmost pitch, and with 
outstretched arms waving white handkerchiefs 
in honour of the handsome young adventurer. 
Few gentlemen were, however, to be seen in 
the stl'eets or at the windows, and even among 
the common people, there were not a few who 
preserved a stu ù born silence. S The effect of the 
ceremony was greatly heightened by the ap- 
pearance of ,Mrs. 
Iurray of Broughton, a lady 
vf great beauty, who, to show her devoted at- 
tachment to the cause of the Stuarts, decorated 
with a profusion of white ril)bons, sat on horse- 
hack near the cross with a drawn sword in her 
h
nd, during all the time the ceremony lasted. 4 
,\Yhile the herald.s were proclaiming King 
James at the market-cross of Edinburgh, Sir 
John Cope, who, as has bpen stated, arrived 
in the mouth of the Frith of Forth on the 16th, 
was landing his troops at Dun bar. The two 
regiments of dragoons had continued their in- 
glorious flight during the night, and had I'eached 
that town, on the morning of the 17th, "in a 
condition," to use the soft expression of Mr. 
Homo, "not very respectable." On arriving 
at :Musselhurgh, they had halted for a short 
time, and afterwards went to a field between 
Preston Grange and Dolphinston, where tlley 
dismounted for the purpose of passing the 
night; but between ten and eleven o'clock they 
were aroused by the cries of a dragoon who had 
fallen into an old coal-pit full of water. Con- 
ceiving that the Highlanders were at hand, 
they instantly mounted their horses and fled 
towards Dunbar with such precipitation and 
alarm, that they dropped their arms by the 
way. Next morning the road to Dunbar was 
founù strewed with the swords, pistols, and 
firelocks, which had fallen from the nervous 
hands of these cowards. Colonel Gardiner, 
who had slept during the night in his own 
house at Preston, near the field where the dra- 
goons were to bivouack, was surprised, when 
3 Home, p. 102. 
4 Boyse, p. 77, referred to by Chambers. 


he rose in the morning, to find that his men 
were all gone. All that he could learn was 
that they had taken the road to Dun bar. He 
followed them with a heavy heart, which cer- 
tainly did not lighten when he saw the proofs 
they had left behind tllem of their pusillanim- 
ity. These arms were collected and conveyed in 
covered carts to Dunbar, where they were again 
put into tIle hands of the craven dragoons. 6 


r; Home, p. 102. The author of the pamplIlet on 
the conduct of Provost Stewart, already quoted, gives 
a somewhat different account of the flight of the dm- 
goons, but with circumstance
 equally ludicrous:- 
" Before the rebels," he observes, "came within sight 
of our king's forces, before they came within three 
miles distance of them, orders were issued to the dra- 
goons to wheel, which they immediately did with the 
greatest order anò regularity imaginable. As it is 
known that nothing is more beautiful than the evolu- 
tions and movements of cavalry, the spectators stood 
in expectation of what fine manæuvre they migllt 
terminate in: when new orùers were immediately issued 
to }'etreat, they immediately obeyed, and bl'gan to 
march in the usual lJace of cavalry. Orders were re- 
peated every furlong to quicken their pace, and both 
IH'ecept and example concurring, they quickened it so 
well, that, before they reached 
:dinburgh, they quick- 
ened to a very smart gallop. They passed in inexpl'es- 
sible hurry and confusion through the narrow lanes at 
Barefoot's Parks, in the sight of all the north part of 
the town (Edinburgh,) to the infinite joy of the dis- 
affected, and equal grief and consternation of all the 
other inhabitants. They rushed like a torrent down 
to Leith, where they endeavoured to draw IJreath j but 
some unlucky boy, (I suppose a Jacoùite in his heart,) 
calling to them that the Highlanders were approach- 
ing, they immediately took to their heels again, and 
galloped to Prestonpans, about six miles farther. 
There, in a literal sense, timor addidit alas,-their 
fear added wings, I mean to the rehels. For otherwise 
they could not possibly have imagined that these for- 
millalJle enemies could be within several miles of them. 
Hut at Preston pans the same alarm was reI)eated. The 
Philistines 1Je upon thee Sampson I They galloped to 
North Berwick, aud being now aùout twenty miles to 
the other side of Edinburgh, they thought they might 
safely dismount from their horses and look out for 
victuals. Accordingly, like the ancient Grecian heroes, 
each began to kill and dress his provisions: egit amor 
dapis atque pugnæ,. they were actuated by the desire 
of supper and of battle. The sheep and turkies 01 
North Berwick paid for this warlike disposition. But 
behold tIle uncertainty of human happiness! "'hen 
the mutton was just ready to be put upon the table, 
they heard, or thought they heard, the same cry of the 
Highlanders. Their fear proved stronger than their 
hunger j they again got on horseback, but were in- 
formed time enough of the falseness ()f the alarm, to 
prevent the spoiling of their meal. By such rudi- 
ments as these, the dragoons were 80 thoroughly ini- 
tiated in the art of running, till at last they became 
so perfect at thcir lesson, that at the battle of Preston 
they could pmctise it of themseh-cs, though evpn there 
the same good example was not wanting. I have seen 
an Italian opera called Cesaro in Egitto: or Cresar in 
Egypt, where, in the first scene, Cresar is introduced 
in a great hurry, giving orders to his soldiers, fugge, 
fuggc, a'clo scampo,-fly, fly, to your heels! This is 
a. proof that the commander at the Coltbridge is not 
the first hero that gave such orders to his troops. .. 
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The landing of Cope's troops was finished I without swords, while others hail swords with. 
on '\Vedncsday, the 17th of September; but out firelocks,-that many of their swords were 
the disembarkation of the artillery and stores not Highland broadswords but French,-that 
was not completed till the 18th. On the last- one or two companies, amounting to about 100 
mentioned day, Mr. Home, the author of the men, were armed, each of them with the shaft 
history of this Rebellion, arrived at Dunbar, of a pitch-fork, with the blade of a scythe 
and was introduced to Sir John, as a "volun- fastened to it, resembling in some degree tho 
teer from Edinburgh," desirous of communi. l.ochaber axe. Mr. Home, however, added, 
cating to him such information as he had per- that all the Highlanders would soon be pro- 
son ally collected respecting the Highland army. vided with firelocks, as the arms belonging to 
He told the general, that being curious to see the train bands of the city had fallen into their 
the Highland army and its learIer, and to ascer- hands. 6 
tain the number of the Highlanders, he had At Dunbar, General Cope was joined by 
remainf'd in Edinburgh after they had taken some judges and lawyers, who had fled from 
possession thereof,-that for the last-mentioned }
dinburgh on the approach of the Highlanders. 
purpose, he had visited the different parts they They did not, however, enter the camp 39 
occupied in the city, and had succeeded in fighting men, but with the intention of con- 
making a pretty exact enumeration, - that tinuing with the king's army, as anxious and 
with the same view he had perambulated the interested spectators of the approaching con- 
Hunter's bog, where the main body was en- flict. Cope found a more efficient supporter 
camped,-and as he found the Highlanders in the person of the Earl of Home, then an 
sitting in ranks upon the ground taking a meal, officer in the guards, who considered it his 
that he was enabled to calculate their numbers duty to offer his services on the present occa- 
with great certainty, He stated, from the sion. Unlike his ancestors, who could have 
observations he had been thus enabled to raised in their own territories a force almost 
make, that all the Highlanders within and equal to that now opposed to Sir John Cope, 
without the city did not amount to 2,000 men; this peer was attended by one or two servants 
but that he had been told that several bodies only, a circumstance which gave occasion to 
of men from the north were on their march, many persons to mark the great change in the 
and were expected very soon to join the main feudal system which had taken place in Scot- 
body at Edinburgh. In answer to a question land, in little more than a century. 
put by Cope, as to the appearance and equip- Desirous of engaging the Highland army 
ment of the Highlanders, Home st.'1.tcd that before the arrival of its expected reinforce- 
most of them seemed to be strong, active, and ments, General Cope left DUll bar on the 19th 
hardy men, though many of them wcre of a of September, in the direction of Edinburgh. 
very ordinary size: and if clothed like Low- The cavalry, infantry, cannon, and baggage- 
I landers, would, in his opinion, appear inferior carts, which extended several miles along the 
to the king's troops; but the Highland garb road, gave a formida.ble appearance to this little 
favoured them much, as it showed their naked army, and attracted the notice of the countr.v 
limbs, which were strong and muscular; and people, who, having been long unaccustomell 
their stern countenances and bushy uncombed to war and arms, flocked from all quarters to 
I hair gave them a fierce, barbarous, and impos- see an army on the eve of battle; and with 
ing aspect. '\Vith regard to their arms, :Þ.lr. infinite concern and anxiety for the result 
Home said that they had no artillery of any l)eheld the uncommon spectacle. The army 
I Rort but one small unmounted iron cannon, halted on a field to the west of the town of 
lying upon a cart, drawn by a little Highland Hadtlington, sixteen miles east from Edinburgh. 
pony, - that about 1,400 or 1,500 of them As it was supposed that the Highlanders might 
were arme<l with firelocks and broaclswords,- march in the night time, and by their rapi,l 
that their firelockg were of all sorts and sizes, movements surprise the army, a proposal Wa.i 
consisting of musk
ts, fusees, and fowling 
pieces.-fhat. som
 of the rest had firelo:?ks 6 Home, p 103. 
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made in the evening, to the general, to employ 
some of the young men who followed the camp, 
to ride betwixt Haddington and Duddingston, 
duriug the night, so as to prevent surprise. 
This proposal was approved of by Cope, and 
sixteen young men, most of whom hall beep. 
volunteers at Edinburgh, offered their services. 
These were divided into two parties of eight 
men each; onc of which, subdivided into four 
parties' of two men each, set 
)Ut at nine o'clock 
at night, by four different roads that led to 
Duddingston. These parties returned to the 
camp at midnight, and made a report to the 
officer commanding the piquet, that they had 
not met with any appearance of the enemy. 
The other party then went off, subdivided as 
before, by the different routes, and rode about 
till day-break, when six of them returned and 
m3.de a similar report, but the remaining two 
who had taken the coast road to Musselburgh, 
did not make their appearance at the camp, 
having been made prisoners by an attorney's 
apprentice, who conducted them to the rebel 
camp at Duddingston! The extraordinary cap- 
ture of these doughty patroles, one of whom 
was Francis Garden, afterwards better known 
as a lord of session, by the title of Lord Gar- 
denstone, and the other J\Ir. Robert Cunning- 
ham, known afterwards as General Cunning- 
ham, is thus humorously detailed by a writer 
in the Quarterly Review:- 
" The general sent two of the volunteers who 
chanced to be mounted, and knew the country, 
to observe the coast roall, especially towards 
:Musselburgh. They rode on their exploratory 
expedition, and coming to that village, which 
is about six miles from Edinburgh, avoided 
the bridge to escape detection, and crossed the 
Esk, it being then low water, at a place nigh 
its junction with the sea. Unluckily there 
was at the opposite side a snug thatched 
tavern, kept by a cleanly old woman called 
Luckie F -, who was eminent for the excel- 
lence of her oysters and sherry. The patroles 
were both bon-vivants
' one of them whom we 
remember in the situation of a senator, as it is 
called, of the college of justice, was unusually 
so, and a gay witty agreeable companion be- 
sides. Luckie's sign and the heap of shells 
deposited near her door, proved as great a 
temptation to this vigilant forlorn-hope, as the 
1. 


wine-house to the abbess of Andonillet's mu- 
leteer. They had scarcely got settled at some 
right Pandores, with a bottle of sherry as an 
accompaniment, when, as some Jacobite devil 
would have it, an unlucky north-country lad, 
a writer's (i. e. attorney's) apprentice, who had 
given his indentures the slip, and taken the 
white-cockade, chanced to pass by on his 
errand to join Prince Charlie. He saw the 
two volunteers through the window, knew 
them, and guessed their business; he saw the 
tide would make it impossible for them to re- 
turn along the sands as they had come. He 
therefore placed himself in ambush upon the 
steep, narrow, impracticable bridge, which was 
then, and for many years afterwards, the only 
plac
 of crossing the Esk, 'and how he con- 
trived it,' our narratOl' used to proceed, 'I 
never could learn, but the courage and assur- 
ance of the province from which he came arc 
proverbial. In short, the .Norland whipper- 
snapper surrounded and made prisoners of my 
two poor friends, before they could draw a 
trigger.' " 7 
Cope resumed his march on the morning of 
the 20th of September, following the course of 
the post road to Edinburgh, till he came near 
Hachlington, when he led off his army along 
another road, nearer the coast, by St. Germains 
and Seaton. His object in leaving the post 
road was to avoid some defiles and inclosul'eB 
which would have hindered, in case of attack, 
the operations of his cavalry. In its march 
the army was followed by a number of specta- 
tors, all anxious to witness the expected com- 
bat; but they were assured by the officers that 
as the army was now rendered complete by the 
junction of the horse and foot, the Highlanders 
would not venture to engage. As some per- 
sons who ventured to express a different opin- 
ion were looked upon with jealousy, it is not 
improbable that the officers who thus expressed 
themselves did not speak their real sentiments. 
On leaving the post road the general sent for- 
ward the Earl of Loudon his adjutant-general, 
with Lord Home and the quarter-master-general, 
to select ground near J\fusselburgh, on which 
to encamp the army during the night; but this 
party had not proceeded far when they observed 


7 Qú.trtcrly Review, vol. xxx,'i. p. 177. 
4 A 
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some straggling parties of Highlanders ad vanc- 
ing. The Earl of Loudon immediately rode 
back at a good pace, and gave Sir John the in- 
formation just as the "an of the royal army 
was entering the plain betwixt Seaton and 
Preston, known by the name of Gladsmuir. 
Judging the ground before him a very eligible 
spot for meeting the Highlanders, the general 
continued his march along the high road to 
Preston, and halted his army on the moor, 
where he formed his troops in order of battle, 
with his front to the west. His right ex- 
tended towards the sea in the direction of Port 
Seaton, and his left towards the village of 
l>reston. These dispositions had scarcely been 
made when the whole of the Highland army 
appeared. 
The disembarkation of the royal army, and 
the aùvance of Cope towards Edinburgh, were 
Imown to Charles in the course of Thursday 
the 19th. Judging it of importance that no 
time should be lost in meeting Cope and bring- 
ing him to action, Charles had left Holyrood 
house on the evening of that day, and had pro- 
ceeded to Duddingston, near which place his 
army was encamped. Having assembled a 
council of war, he proposed to march next 
morning and give battle to Sir John Cope, 
The members of the council having signified 
their acquiescence, the prince then asked the 
Highland chiefs how they thought their men 
would conduct thcmselves on meeting a com- 
mander who had at last mustered courage to 
meet them. As Macdonald of Keppoch had 
served in the French army, and was considered, 
on that account, to be a fit judge of what the 
Highlanders could do against regular troops, 
he was desired by the other chiefs to give his 
opinion. Keppoch observed that as the country 
had been long at peace, few or none of the 
private men had ever seen a battle, and that it 
was not therefore very easy to form an opinion 
as to how they would behave; but that he 
woula venture to assure his rOJral highness 
that the gentlemen of the army would be in 
the midst of the enemy, and that as the clans 
loved both the cause and their chiefs, they 
would certainly share the danger with their 
leaders. Charles thereupon declared that he 
would lead on the Highlanders himself, and 
charge at their head; but the chiefs checked 


his impetuosity by pointing out the ruin that 
would befall them if he perished in the field, 
though his army should be successful They 
declared that, should he persist in his resolu- 
tion, they would return home and make the 
þest terms they could for themselves. This 
remonstrance had the desired effect upon the 
young Chevalier, who agreed to take a post of 
less danger. 8 
According to the calculation of Home, which 
has been alluded to, the Highland army, at the 
date of the capture of Edinburgh, did not ex- 
ceed 2,000 men; but it was increased by about 
400 more, by a party of 150 J}faclauchlans who 
joined it on the 18th, and by an accession of 
250 Athole-men on the following day. This 
force was further augmented by the Gl'3,nts of 
Glenmoriston, who joined the army at Dudding- 
ston on the morning of Friday the 20th. In 
pursuance of the resolution of the council, the 
prince put himself at the head of his army on 
that morning, anù presenting his sword, ex- 
claimed, " l\ly friends, I have flung away the 
scabbard !"9 This was answered by a loud 
huzza, on which the army marched forward in 
one column of three files or ranks towards 
1\f usselburgh. Passing the Esk by the bridge 
of Musselburgh, the army proceeded along the 
post road towards Pinkie. On arriving op- 
posite the south side of Pinkie gardens, Lord 
George J}lurray, who led the van, received in- 
formation that Sir J olm Cope was at or near 
Preston, and that his intention probably was 
to gain the high grounds of Fa wside near Car- 
berry. As there was no time to deliberate or 
wait for orders, and as Lord George, who was 
very well acquainted with these grounds, COll- 
sidered the occupation of them by the High- 
landers as of great importance; he struck off to 
the right at Edgebuckling Brae, and passing 
through the fielùs by the west siùe of 'Yally- 
ford, gained the eminence in less than half an 
hour, where he waited for the rear.! 
From Fawsiùe hill the prince descried the 
army of Cope draWll up in the manner before 
described, but its position being different from 


8 Home, p. 108. 
D Account of the battle of PrestorJ!)ans, published in 
the Caledonian Mercury of 23d September, 1745. 
1 Lord George Murray's Narrative, Jacobite Me- 
moirs, p. 36.-Home, 109. 
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that anticipated, Charles drew off his army to- 
wards the left, and descending the hill in the 
direction of Tranent, enteTed again upon tho 
post road at some distance to the west of the 
village, along which he continued his march. 
On approaching Tranent the Highlanders were 
received by the king's troops with a vehement 
shout of defiance, which the Highlanders 
answercd in a similar strain. About two 
o'clock in the afternoon the Highland army 
halted on an eminence called Rirsley Brae, 
about half a mile to the wcst of Tranent, and 
formed in order of battle about a mile from the 
roral forces. 
In the expectation that the Highlanders 
were advancing by the usual route through 
::\Iusselburgh, Cope had taken up the !)osition 
we have described with his front to the west; 
Inlt as soon as he observed the Highlanders on 
the heights upon his left he changed his front 
to the south. This change of position, while 
it secured Cope better from attack, was not so 
wcll calculated for safety as the first position 
was in the event of a defeat. On his right 
was the east wall of a park, belonging to 
Erskine of Grange, which extended a consider- 
able way from north to south, and still fartheT 
to the right was the village of Preston. The 
village of Seaton was on his left, and the village 
of Cocken7.Íe and the sea in his rear. Almost 
immediately in front was a deep ditch filled 
with water, and a strong and thick hedge. 
Farther removed from the front, and between 
the two armies was a morass, the ends of which 
had been drained, and were intersected by 
numerous cuts. And on the more firm ground 
at the ends were several small inclosures, with 
hedges, dry stone walls, and willow trees. 
As the Highlanders were in excellent spirits, 
and eager to close immediately with the enemy, 
Charles felt very desirous to comply with their 
wishes; but he soon ascertained, by examining 
some people of the neighbourhood, that the 
passage across the morass, from the nature of 
the ground, would be extremely dangerous if 
not altogether impracticable. Not wishing, 
however, in a matter of such importance to 
trust altogether to the opinion of the country 
people, Lord George Murray ordcred Colonel 
Kcr of Gradon, an officcr of some military ex- 
I'crience, to examine the ground, and to report. 


:l\Iounted upon a little white pony he descended 
alone into the plain below, and with the greatest 
coolness and delib
ration surveyed the morass 
on all sides. As he went along the morass 
several shots were fired at him, by some of 
Cope's men, from the sides of the ditches; but 
he paid so little regard to these annoyances 
that, on coming to a dry stone wall which stood 
in his way, he dismounted, and making a gap 
in it led his horse through. After finishing 
this perilous duty he returned to the army, and 
reported to the lieutenant-general that he con- 
sidered it impracticable to pass the morass and 
attach.. the enemy in front, without risking the 
whole army, and that it was impossible for the 
men to pass the ditches in a line. 2 
"\Yhile his lieutenant-general was, in con- 
sequence of this information, planning a differ- 
ent mode of attack, the prince himself was 
moving with a great part of his army towards 
Dolphinstone on Cope's right. Halting op- 
posite Preston tower he seemed to threaten 
that flank of the English general, who, there- 
upon, returned to his original position with his 
front to Preston, and his right towards the sea. 
As Lord George l\f uITay considered that the 
only practicable mode of attacking Cope was 
by advancing from the east, he led off part of 
the army about sunset through the viHage of 
Tranent, and sent notice to the prince to follow 
him with the remainder as quickly as possible. 
"\Vhen passing through the village Lord George 
was joined by fifty of the Camerons, who had 
been posted by O'Sullivan in the churchyard 
at the foot of Tranent. This party being within 
half cannon shot of Cope's artillery, had been 
exposed during the afternoon to a fire from 
their cannon, and one or two of the Camerons 
had been wounded. To frighten the High- 
landcrs, who, they imagined, had never seen 
cannon before, Cope's men huzzaed at every 
discharge; but the Camerons remained in their 
position, till, on the representation of Lochiel, 
who went and viewed the ground, and found 
his mcn unnecessarily exposed, they were 
ordered to retire in the direction of Tranent. 
O'Sullivan, who was in the rear when this 
orùer was given, came up on the junction of 
thp party, and asking Lord George the mean- 


2 nOnH', Ill.-Lord George 
rnrm)"s 
arrativp in 
Jacobite .ill emoirs, p. 3 ï. 
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iug of the movement he was making, was told 
by him, that as it was not possible to attack 
the enemy with any chance of success on the 
west side of the village, he had resolved to 
assail them from the east, and that he would 
satisfy the prince that his plan .was quite prac- 
ticable,-that for this purpose he had ordered 
the army to march to the east side of the village, 
where there were good dry fields covered with 
stubble, on which the men could bivouack dur- 
ing the night,-and that with regard to the 
withdrawal of the party which O'Sullivan had 
posted in the churchyard, they could be of no 
service there, and were unnecessarily exposed. 
4 Idem, p. 38.-Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 449. 
On being informed of the movement made by The accounts given by Home and the Chevalier John- 
Lord George l\Iurray, Charles proceeded to stone differ in some respects from that of Lord 
Gporge Murray. Home says, that Mr. Robert Ander- 
follow him, but it was dark before the rear had son (son of .Anderson of Whitbrough in East Lothian, 
passed the villa('l'e. To watch Cope's motions who had been engaged 
n the rebellion of 1715) had 
o . confirmed Rer of Gradon s account of the ground after 
OIl the west, Charles left belllnd the Athole. his survey, on being consulted by Lord George .Mnr- 
bri!!ade consistinO' of 500 men under Lord ray,-that he was present at the council of war, but 
? '. 0 did not give any opinion; but that after Charles and 
N aune, whIch he posted near Preston above his offi
ers had separated, Anderson told Hepburn of 
Colonel Gardiner's parks. 3 Keith that he knew the ground perfectly, alld was 
. . certain there was a better way to come at the king's 
After the HIghland army had halted on the army than that which the council had resolved to 
fields to the east of Tranent a council of war follow,-that he would undertake to show them a 
.' place where they might easily pass the morass \\ ithout. 
was held, at whIch Lord George Murray pro- being seen by the enemy, and without being exposed 
posed to attack the enemy at break of day. to their fire,-that Hepburn listClwd attentively to 
. this information, and expressed his opinion of it in 
He assured the mcmbers of the counCIl that such terms that Anderson desiI"f'd he would carry him 
the plan was not only practicable, but that it to Lord George l\Iurray,-that Hepburn advised him 
. . : d . to go himself to Lord George, who knew him, and 
would III all probabIlIty be attende wIth suc- would like better to receive information from him 
ccss,-that he knew the ground himself, and alone than when introduced by another person,-that 
1 h h d . I when Anderson came to Lord George 'Murray he found 
t lat e a Just seen Olle or two gent ernen him asleep in a field of cut pease with several of the 
who were also well acquainted with every part chiefs near him,-that on awakening his Lordship, he 
f ' t H dd d th t th . d d II repeated what he had said to Mr. Hepburn, and 
o I. e a e, a ere was In ee a sma offered to lead the men through the morass,-that 
defile at the east end of the ditches, but if once Lord George considering this information important, 
a s d there would be no farther hinderance awoke Cha
'}es,. who was lying near him 
ith a sheaf 
f 
p s e .. . ' pease for Ius }1l11ow, and who, pleased with Anderson e 
and though, from bemg obliged to march III a information, ordered Lochiel and the other chiefs to 
C'olumn they would necessarily consume a con- be called, a
l of whom approved of the plan of attack. 
, The ChevalIer Johnstone says that the officers of the 
siderable time on their march, yet when the army were perplexed how to act, from the apparent 
whole line had passed the defile they would impossibility of making a .succe,:>sful attac
, but that 
. . Anderson came to the prmce III the evemng very a 
have notlnng to do but face to the left, form m propos, and relieved them from their em.barrassment 
a moment and commence the attack. Charles by informing them that the
e \Va.,> a place III the marsh 
. '. which conld be crossed with safety, and that upon 
was ]l1ghly pleased with the proposal of the examining it Anderson's infornJation was found to be 
licutenant-('I'eneral. which having received the correct. Lord Geor
e's own account appears, how- 
. 0 '. . ever, to give the real res gestæ. From it he appears 
unammous approbatIOn of the council, a few to haye communicated with Anderson and Hepburn 
piquets were, by order of Lord George, placed before the council of war. ha? assembled.. 
s his Lord- 
. . ship says that "at IDldmght the prmcIpal officers 
around the b1vouack, and the HIghlanders, aftcr were called again," it is probable he alludes to the 
havina supped wrapped themselves up in their scene described hy Home, when the prince himself 
. 0 , and the chiefs were awakened by Anderson; but as 
plaIds, and lay down upon the ground to repose Anderson was present in the council, and as Lord 
ft)r the night. Charlcs, taking a sheaf of pease Gporge says, that, after this mi,

i&ht call." all was 
ordered as was at first proposed, It IS very hkely that 
Anderson was anxious to afford some additional infor. 
mation which he had formerly omitted to briVe. 


for a pillow, stretched himself upon the stubble, 
surrounded by his principal officers, all of 
whom followed his example. Before the army 
went to rest, notice was sent to Lord Nairne 
to leave his post with the Athole brigade at 
two o'clock in the morning as quietly as pos- 
sible. To conceal their position from the Eng- 
lish general, no fires or lights were allowed, 
and orders were issued and scrupulously obeyed, 
that strict silence should be kept, and that no 
man should stir from his place till directed. 4 
'\Vhen Cope observed Charles returning to- 
warJs Tranent, he rcsumed his former posi- 


3 Jawbitc }I! C1n{';fS, p. 38. 
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Lion with his front to the west and his right 
to the sea. He now began to perceive that 
his situation was not so favourable as he 
had imagined, and that while the insurgents 
coulù move about at discretion, select their 
ground, and choose their time anù mode of 
attack, he was cramped in his own move- 
ments, and could act only on the defensive. 
The spectators, who felt an interest in the fate 
of ]Üs army, and who had calculated upon 
certain success to Cope's arms during the day, 
now, that night was at hand, began to fore- 
bode the most gloomy results. rnstead of a 
bold and decided movement on the part of 
Cope to llleet the enemy, they observed that 
he had spent the day in doing absolutely 
nothing,-that he was in fact hemmed in by 
the Highlanders, and forced at pleasure to 
change his position at every movement they 
were pleased to make. They dreaded that an 
'lrmy which \Vas obliged to act thus upon the 
defensive, and which would, therefore, be 
obliged to pass the ensuing night under arms, 
could not successfully resist an attack next 
morning from men, who, sheltered from the 
cold by their plaids, could enjoy the sweets of 
repose and rise fresh and vigorous for battle. 5 
To secure his army from surprise during the 
night, Cope placed advanced piquets of horse 
and foot along the side of the morass, extend- 
ing nearly as far east as the village of Seaton. 
He, at the same time, sent his baggage and 
military 
hest down to Cockenzie under a 
guard of 40 men of the line and all the High- 
landers of the army, consisting of four com- 
panies, viz., two of newly raised men belong- 
ing to Loudon's regiments, and two additional 
companies of Lord Johnl\Iurray's regiment, 
which had been diminished by desertion to 
fifteen men each. 6 Although the weather had 
been very fine, and the days were still warm, 
yet the nights were now getting cold and 
occasionally frosty. As the night in question, 
that of }'riday the 20th of September, was 
ve1'Y cold, Cope ordered fires to be kindled 
along the front of his line, to keep his men 
warm. During the night he amused himself by 


IS Home, p. 112. 
6 A party of 200 Mnnroes followed Cope to Aber- 
deen, but refused to embark 3.3 harvest-time was at 
hand. 


firing off, at random, SOllie cohorns,7 probably 
to alarm the Highlanders or disturb their 
slumbers, but these hardy mOlmtaineers, if 
perchance they awoke for a time, disregarded 
these empty bravadoes, and fell back again 
into the arms of sleep. 
In point of numbers the army of Cope wad 
rather inferior to that of Charles; but many 
of the Highlanders were badly armed, and 
some of them were without arms. The royal 
forces amounted altogether to about 2,300 
men; but the number in the field was dimin- 
ished to 2,100 by the separation of the bag- 
gage-guard which was sent to Cockenzie. Tho 
order of battle formed by Cope along the north 
side of the morass was as follows:- He drew 
up his foot in one line, in the centre of which 
were eight companies of Lascelles's regiment, 
and two of Guise's. On the right were five 
companies of Lee's regiment, and on the left 
the regiment of 
Iurray, with a number of 
recruitb for diffm'ent regiments at home and 
abroad. Two squadrons of Gardiner's dra- 
goons formed the right wing, and a similar 
number of Hamilton's composed the left. The 
remaining squadron of each regiment was 
placed in the rear of its companions as a reserve. 
On the left of the army, near the waggon-roacl 
from Tranent to Cockenzie, were placed tho 
artillery, consisting of six or seven pieces of 
cannon and four cohorns, under the orders 
of Lieutenant-colonel 'Vhiteford, and guardetl 
by a company of Lee's regiment, commandell 
by Captain Cochrane. Besiùf>s the regular 
troops there were some volunteers, consisting 
principally of small parties of the neighbour- 
ing tenantry, heaùed by their respedive land- 
lords. Some Seceders, actuated by religious 
zeal, had also placed themselves under the royal 
standard. 8 
Pursuant to the orders he had received, 
Lord Nairne left the position he had occupied 
during the night at the appointed hour, and 
rejoined the main body about three o'clock in 
the morning. Instead of continuing the order 
of march of the preceding night, it had been 
determined by the council of war to reverse it. 
The charge of this movement was intrusted to 
Colonel Ker, who had signaJized himself by 


1 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 489. 8 Home, p. 113. 
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the calm intrepidity with which he had sur- 
veyed the marsh on the preceÙÏng day. To 
carry this plan into effect, Ker went to the 
head of the column, and passing along the line, 
desired the men to observe a profound silence, 
and not to stir a step till he should return to 
them. On reaching the rear he ordered it to 
lUarch from the left, and to pass close in front 
of the colunm, and returning along the line, he 
continued to repeat the order till the whole 
army was in motion. This evolution was ac- 
complished without the least confusion, and 
before four o'clock in the morning the whole 
army was in full march. 9 
The Duke of Perth, who was to commanù 
the right wing, was at the head of the inverted 
column. He was attended by Hepburn of 
Keith, and 
fr. Robert Anderson, son of An- 
derson of \Vhitbrough, who, from his intimato 
knowledge of the morass, was sent forward to 
lead the way. A little in advance of the van 
was a select party of 60 men doubly armed, 
under the command of Macdonald of Glenalla- 
dale, major of the regiment of Clanranald, 
whose appointed duty it was to seize the 
enemy's baggage. The army proceeded in an 
easterly direction till near the farm of Ringan- 
head, when, turning to the left, they marched 
in a northerly direction through a small valley 
which intersects the farm. During the march 
the utmost silence was observed by the men, 
not even a whisper being heard; and lest the 
trampling of horses might discover their ad- 
vance, the few that were in the army wore left 
hehind. The ford or path across the morass 
was so narrow that the column, which marched 
three men abreast, had scarcely sufficient 
standing room, and the ground along it was 
so soft, that many of the men were almost at 
every step up to the knees in mud. The path 
in question, which was about two hnndrell 
paces to the west of the stone-bridge afterwards 
built acrcss Seaton mill-dam, led to a small 
wooden bridge which had been thrown over 
the large ditch that ran through the morass 
from east to west. This bridge, and the con- 
tinuation of the path on the north of it, were 
:t. little to the east of Cope's left. From ignor- 
ance of the existence of this bridge, from 


9 Jacobite 
!flcmùir8, p. 39.-Lockhart Papcrs, vol. 
ii. p. 449.-Home, p. 89. 


oversight, or from a supposition that the marsh 
was not passable in that quarter, Cope llad 
placed no guards in tl1at direction, and the 
consequence was, that the Highland army, 
whose march across could have been effectu- 
ally stopped by a handful of men, passed the 
bridge and cleared the marsh without inter- 
ruption. 1 
The army was divided into two columns or 
lines, with an interval between them. Afkr 
the first line had got out of the marsh, Lorll 
George :Thfurray sent the Chevalier Johnstone, 
one of his aides-de-camp, to hasten the march 
of the second, which was conducted by tl10 
prince in person, and to see that it passel! 
without noise or confusion. At the remote 
end of the marsh there was a deep ditch, three 
or four feet broad, over which the men had to 
leap. In jumping across this ditch, Charles 
fell upon his knees on the other side, and was 
immediately raised by the Chevalier Johnstone, 
who says, that Charles looked as if he con- 
sidered the accident a bad omen. 2 
Hitherto the darkness had concealed the 
march of the Highlanders; but the morning 
was now about to dawn, and at the time the 
order to halt was given, !':ome of Copo's piquets, 
stationed on his left, for the fÌIst time heard 
the tramp of the Highlanders. The High- 
landers then heard distinctly these advancell 
guards repeatedly call out, ",\Yho is there?" 
No answer having been returned, the piquets 
immediately gave the alarm, and the cry of 
"cannons, cannons; get ready the cannons, 
cannoneers," resounded on Cope's left wing. 8 
Charles proceeded instantly to give direc- 
tions for attacking Cope before he should have 
time to change his position by opposing his 
front to that of the Highland army. It was 
not in compliance with any rule in military 
science, that the order of march of the High- 
land army had been reversed; but in accord- 
ance with an established punctilio among the 
clans, which, for upwaròs of seven centuries, 
haa assigned the right wing, regarded as the 
post of honour, to the 1\1acdonalds. As ar- 
ranged at the council of war on the prcceòing 
evening, the army was drawn up in two lin('s. 
The first consisted of the regiments of Clan- 


1 Idem. s lIfc1noirs, 3d edition, p. 35. 
3 Lockhart. vol. ii. p. 491. 
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ranald, Keppoch, Glengary, and Glencoe,4 un- 
der their respective chiefs. These regiments 
formed the right wing, which "ð.S commanded 
by the Duke of Perth. The Duke of Perth's 
men and the J\Iacgregors composed the centre; 
while the left wing, commanded by Lord 
George :Murmy, was formed of the Camerons 
under Lochiel, their chief, and the Stewarts of 
Appin commanded by Stewart of Arùshiel 
The second line, which was to serve as a reserve, 
consisted of the Athole-men, the Robertsons of 
Strowan, and the ltlaclauchlans. This body 
was placed under the command of Lord 
Nairne. 
As soon as Cope received intelligence of the 
advance of the Highlanders, he gave orders to 
change his front to the cast. Some confusion 
took place in carrying these orders into execu- 
tion, from the advanced guards belonging to 
the foot not being able to find out the regi- 
ments to which they belonged, and who, in 
consequence, stationed theIILSelves on the right 
of Lee's five companies, and thereby prevented 
the two squadrons of Gardiner's dragoons, 
which had been posted on the right of the line, 
from forming properly. For want of room 
the squadron under Colonel Garùiner ùrew up 
behind that commanded by Lieutenant-colonel 
'Vhitney. In all other respects the disposition 
of each regiment was the same; but the 
artillery, which before the change had been on 
the left, and close to that wing, was now on 
the right somewhat farther from the line, and 
in front of ,,\Vhitney's squadron. 5 
There was now no longer any impediment 
to prevent the armies from coming into colli- 
sion; and if Cope had had the choice he could 
not have selected ground more favourable for 
the operations of cavalry than that which lay 
between the two armies. It was a level field 
of considerable extent without bush or tree, 
and had just been cleared of its crop of grain. 
Rut unfortunately for the English general, the 
celerity with which the Highlanders com- 



 Home puts the Macdonalds of Glencoe on the left 
of the second line; but the author of the Journal and 
Memoir:!, (Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 491,) an officer 
in the Highland army who was in the battle, says 
that the Macdonalds of Glencoe were on the right of 
the first line. The official account published in the 
Oaledonian iJlercury by Charles, also places the Glcu- 
"..oe men in the same situation. 
ð Home, p. 117. 


menced the attack prevented him from avail- 
ing himself of this local advantage. 
After both lines of the Highland army had 
formed, Charles addressed his army in these 
wOl'ds:-" Follow me, gentlemen; and by the 
assistance of God I will, this clay, make you a 
free and happy people." 6 He then went up to 
the right wing and spent a little time in earnest 
conversation with the Duke of Perth and Glan- 
ranald, and, having given his last instructions 
to them, returned to the station which, in com- 
pliance with the wish of his council, he had 
taken between the lines, where, surrounded by 
his guard, he waited the signal to ad vance. If, 
as alleged by Chevalier Johnstone, Charles ex- 
hibited symptoms of alarm when he fell on 
crossing the ditch, he now certainly showed 
that fear had 110 longer a place in his mind. 
The coolness and self-possession which he dis- 
played when giving his orders would have 
done honour to the most experienced general; 
but these qualities are to bt still more valued 
in a young man playing the important anù 
dangerous game that Charles had undertaken. 
The officer to whose tuition Charles had been 
indebted for the little knowledge he had ac- 
quired of Gaelic, mentions an occurrence in. 
dicative of the prince's firmness on this oc.casion. 
In returning from the right wing to his guarù 
after giving his orders to the Duke of Perth 
and Clanranald, he saw the officer alluùed to 
passing near him, and with a smile, said to 
him in Gaelic,-" Gres-ort, gres-ort!" that is, 
" l\Iake haste, make haste !" 7 
By the time the arrangements for commenc- 
ing the attack were completed, the morning 
bad fully dawned, and the beams of the rising 
sun were beginning to illuminate the horizon; 
but the mist which still hovered over the corn 
fields prevented the two armies from seeing 
each other. Every thing being now in readi- 
ness for advancing, the Highlanders took oft' 
their bonnets, and, placing themselves in an 
attitude of devotion, with upraised eyes utterel1 
a short prayer. 8 As the Highlander.!'! had ad- 
vanced considerably beyond the main ditch, 
Lord George Murray was apprehensive that 
Cope might turn the left flank, and to guarù 


6 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 490. 
7 Iùem, p. 401. 
8 Oaledonian J[ crcltry of 23ù 8e1)t. 1715. 
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against such a contingency, he desired Lochiel, 
\\'110 was on the extreme left, to order his men 
in advancing to incline to the left. 9 
Lord George :l\Iurray now ordered the left 
wing to advance, and sent an aid-de-camp to 
the Duke of Perth to request him to put the 
right in motion. The Highlanders moved with 
such rapidity that their ranks broke; to re- 
cover which, they halted once or twice before 
closing with the enemy. \Vhen Cope, at day- 
b
eak, observed the first lino of the Highland 
army formed in order of battle, at the distance 
of two hundred paces from his position, he 
mistook it for bushes; but before it had ad- 
vanced half way, the rays of the rising sun 
bursting through the retiring mist showed the 
armies to each other. The army of Cope at 
this time made a formidable appearance; and 
some of Charles's officers were heard afterwards 
to declare, that when they first saw it, and 
compared the gallant appearance of the horse 
and foot, with their well-polished arms glitter- 
ing in the sun beams, with their own line broken 
into irregular clusters, they expected that the 
Highland army would be instantly defeated, 
and swept from the fiehl 1 
The Highlanders continued to advance in 
profound silence. As the right wing marched 
straight forward without attending to the 
oblique movcment of the Camerons to the left, 
a gap took place in the centre of the line. An 
attempt was made to fill it up with the second 
line, which was about fifty paces behind the 
first, but before this could be accomplished, 
the left wing, being the first to move, had ad- 
vanced beyond the right of the line, and was 
now engaged with the enemy. By inclining 
to the left, the Camerons gained half the 
ground originally between them and the main 
ditch; but this movement brought them up 
directly opposite to Cope's cannon. On ap- 
proaching the cannon the Highlanders fired a 
few shots at the artillery guard, which alarmed 
an old gunner, who had charge of the cannon, 
and his assistants to such a degree that they 
fled, carrying the powder flasks along with 
them. To check the aùvance of the High- 
landers, Colonel Whiteford fired off five of the 
field pieces with his own hand; but though 


9 J'l,Cobiú .l1!'e1nmr3, p. 40. 


1 Home, r. 118. 


their left seemed to recoil, they instantly re- 
sumed the rapid pace they had set out with. 
The artillery guard next fired a volley with as 
little effect. Observing the squaùron of dra- 
goons under Lieutenant-Colonel 'V\'11itney ad- 
vancing to charge them, the Camerons set up 
a loud shout, rushed past the cannon, and a.ftm 
discharging a few shots at the dragoons, which 
killed several men, and wounded the lieuten- 
ant-colonel, flew upon them sword in hand. 
When assailed, the squadron was reeling to 
and fro from the fire; and the Highlanders 
following an order they had received, to strike 
at the noses of the horses without minding the 
riders, completed the disorder. In a moment 
the dragoons wheeled about, rode over the 
artillery guard, and fled followed by the guard. 
The Highlanders continuing to push forward 
without stopping to take prisoners, Colonel 
Gardiner was ordered to advance with his 
squadron, and charge the enemy. He accord- 
ingly went forward, encouraging his men to 
stand firlll; but this squadron, bf'fore it had 
advanced many paces, expcrienced such a re- 
ception, that it followed the example which 
the other had just set. 2 
Mtcr the flight of the dragoons, the High- 
landers advanced upon the infantry, who opened 
a fire from right to left, which went down the 
line as far as :l\Iurray's regiment. They received 
this volley with a loud huzza, and throwing 
away their muskets, drew their swords and 
rushed upon the foot before the latter had time 
to reload their pieces. Confounded by the flight 
of the dragoons, and the furious onset of the 
Highlanders, the astonished infantry threw 
down their arms and took to their heels. Ham- 
ilton's dragoons, who were stationed on Cope's 
left, displayed even greater pusillanimity than 
their companions; for no sooner did they ob- 
serve the squadrons on the right give way, than 
they turned their backs and fled without firing 
a singlc shot, or drawing a sworù. 3 :l\Iurray's 


!i! Home, p.119. Jawbite J,[cmoÚ's, p. 40. Lockhart 
Papers, vol. ii. p. 490. Johnstone's Memoirs, p. 35. 
3 Old General Wightman, who commanded the cen- 
tre of the royalist army at the battle of Sheritfmuir, 
was present at this battle as a spectator. :Mounted on 
his co old cropt galloway," he posted himself by break 
of day about a musket shot in the rear of Hamilton'f; 
dragoons, and IIRd not taken his ground above threl' 
minutes when "the scufUe" bpgan. He says it lasted 
about four minutes. A ftpr ., all was in route," 'Vight- 
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regiment being thus left alone on the field, first line of the Highlanders broke through 
fired upon the J\Iacdonalds who were advancing, Cope's ranks, that they left numbers of his 
and also fled. Thus, within a very few minutes men in their rear who attempted to rally behind 
after the action had commenced, the whole them; but on seeing the second line coming 
army of Cope was put to flight. 'Vith the ex- up they endeavoured to make their escape. 4 
eeption of their fire, not the slightest resistance Though the second line was not more than fifty 
was made by horse or foot, and not a singlo paces behind the first, and was always running 
bayonet was stained with blood. Such were as fast as it could to overtake the first line, and 
the impetuosity and rapidity with which the near enough never to lose sight of it, yet such 
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rIan of the Battle of PrestonY),H1!.. 


man remained in his station, "calm and fearless," ac- 
cording to his own account, till he sawall the dragoons 
out of the field, and the foot surrounded on all sides. 
Ex-provost Drummond, "who (says Wightman) would 
needs fight among the dragoons," was also present, 
mounted on an old. dragoon horse, which one Mathie 
nad purchased for ;1;:4, and had used as a cart þorse. 
Not being able to reach Gardiner's dragoons before the 
battle began, Drummond joined the squadrons under 
Hamilton; but" to his great luck," and to the" great 
comfort, " of his friend Wightman, he was swept away 
out of the field by the cowardly dragoons, and accom- 
panied Cope to Berwick.-Oulloden Papers, p. 224. 
I. 


on the field of hattle than those who wcre lying 
on the ground killed and wounded. 
Unfortunately for the royal infantry, the walls 
of the inclosures about the village of Preston, 
which formed their great security on their right, 
now that these were in their rear, operated as a 
barrier to their flight. Having disencumbered 
themselves of their arms to facilitate their 
escape, they had deprived themselves of their 
only means of defence, and driven as they werc 
npon the walls of the inclosures, they would 
have all perished under the swords of the High 


was the rapidity with which the battle was 
gained, that, according to the Chevalier J ohn- 
stone,S who stood by the side of the prince in 
the second line, he could see no other enemy 


4 Jacobite Memmrs, p. 40. 
4 ß 


II Jlemmrs, p. 37. 
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landers, had not Charles and his officers stren- 
uously exerted themselves to preserve the lives 
of their discomfited foes. The impetuosity of 
the attack, however, and the sudden flight of 
the royal army, allowed little leisure for tho 
exercise of humanity, and before tho carnage 
ceased several hundreds had fallen under the 
claymores of the Highlanders, and the ruthless 
scythes of the 
facgregors. Armed with these 
åeadly weapons, which were sharpened and 
fixed to poles from seven to eight feet long, to 
supply tho place of other arms, this party 
mowed down the affrighted enemy, cut off the 
legs of the horses, and severed, it is said, the 
bodies of their riders in twain. Captain James 
Drummond, alias 11acgregor, son of the cele- 
brated Rob Roy, who commanded this com- 
pany, fell at tho commencement of the action, 
When advancing to the ",!large he received five 
wounds. Two bullets went through his body, 
anù laiù him prostrate on the ground. That 
his men might not be discouraged by his fall, 
this intrepid officer resting his head upon his 
hand, called out to them, "My lads, I am not 
dead I-by God, J shall see if any of you does 
not do his duty I" This singular address had 
the desired effect, and tho 1\facgregors instantly 
fell on the flank of the English infantry, which, 
being left uncovered and exposed by the flight 
of the cavalry, immediately gave way.6 


6 Johnstone's 1J.lemoirs, p. 36.-ln the account of the 
hattle published by the Highland army, Captain Mac- 
gregor is stated to have been mortally wounded; but 
he lived several years thereafter, and retired to France 
in 1753. On his arrival he addressed the following 
letter to Edgar, secretary to the Chevalier de St. 
George. The ori6oinal is thus quoted in Edgar's hand- 
writing, .. Rob Roy's son, .May 22d, 1753: "- 


ßOULOGNE-SUR- MER, 
May 22d, 1753. 
SIR.-I use the freedom to beg of you to lay before 
his Majesty my following unhappy case. What 1 am 
his Majesty will see by the inclosed certificate, and 
whatevc,r little my venity might make me imagine I 
have to his :Majesty's protection t all I expect or desire 
at present is, that assistance which is absolutely neces- 
sary for the support of a man who has always shown 
the strongest attachment to his MajE'sty's person and 
cause. As long as 1 could stay in Scotlaud 1 never 
thought to have added to his Majesty a trouble or ex- 
pense; but upon Dr. Cameron, Lochiel's brother, being 
taken up, a strict search was made over all, that I had 
no way of avoiding being taken but comming to this 
country, where 1 am in a situation so uneasy, that I 
am forced to applay to the generosity of the best of 
kings. 1 flater myself that it is in my power to ac- 
quaint his Majesty with something of the greatest con- 
sequence to his cause and our country. But I think 


Of the infantry of the royal army, only about I 
170 escaped. 7 From a report made by their 
own sergeants and corporals, by order of Lord 
George :Murray, between 1,600 and 1,700 
prisoners, foot and cavalry, fell into the hands 
of the Highlanders, including about 70 officers. 
In this number were comprehended the baggage- 
guard, stationed at Cockenzie, which amounted 
to 300 men, who, on learning the fate of the 
main body and the loss of their cannon, sur- 
rendered to the Camerons. 8 The cannon and 
all the baggage of the royal army, togEther 
with the military chest, containing .t4,000, 
fell into the hands of the victors. The greater 
part of the dragoons escaped by the two roads 
at the extremities of the park wall, one of 
which passed by Colonel Gardiner's house in 


it would be improper, unless 1 had the honor of being 
presented to him. 'fhe general character you, Sir, 
have for being read)' to serve any body in distress, 
leaves me no room to doubt of your interesting your. 
self in my behalf, which 1 dare say will be of the 
greatest use to me, and 1 am sure will be conferring 
the }lighest obligation upon, Sir, 
Your most obedient and most hum'hle servant, 
JAS. DRUMMOND 
May 1 request the honor of an answer 
to the care of Lord 8trathallan. 


The following is the certificate referred to:- 
ßOULOGNE-SUR-M'ER, 
May ye 22d, ] 753. 
'Ve the underwritten certify that it consists with 
our knowledge, that James Drummond, son to the late 
Rob Roy, was imploy'd in the Prince Regent's affairs 
by James, Duke of Perth, before his Royal Higlmess's 
arrival in S('otland, and that afterwards he behaved 
with great bravery in several battles, in which he re- 
ceived many dangerous wounds. 
S'fHATHALLAN. 
CHARLES BOYD. 
WILL!d. DRUMMOND. 


To relieve his necessities, James orùered his banker 
at Paris to pay Macgregor 300 livres, in reference to 
which Lord Strathallan thus writes to Eùgar, from 
Boulogne-sur-M'cr, on 6th Sept., 1753 :-" I had the 
honor of yours some time ago, and deferred writing 
you until 1 heard about the 300 livrcs for Mr. Drum- 
mond, (Macgregor); but 1 have never heard any mON 
of it. 1 immediately acquainted Mr. D. with the con- 
tents of your letter. The attestation I signed was only 
as to his courage and personal bravery, for as to any 
thing else, I wonld be sorry to answer for him, as he 
has but an indifferent character as to real honesty. "- 
Stuart Papers. 
7 According to the Chevalier .Tolmstone, (!tfemoirs, 
p. 38,) 1,300 of Cope's men were killed; but Home 
states the number as not exceeding 200. lIe says, 
however, in a note, that some accounts of the battle 
written by officers in the rebel army, make the num- 
ùer killed to have been 400 or 500. These last seem 
to be nearer the truth. 
S Jarobite J.}lemoirs, p. 41. 


.;: 
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the rear on their right, and the other on their 
left, to the north of Preston-house. In retir- 
ing towards these outlets, the dragoons, at the 
cntreaties of their officers, haltBd once or twice, 
and faced about to meet the enemy; but as 
soon as the HigWanders came up and fired at 
them, they wheeled about and fled. Cope, 
who was by no means deficient in personal 
courage, assisted by the Earls of Home and 
Loudon, collected about 450 of the panic-struck 
dragoons on the west side of the village of 
Preston, and attempted to lead them back to 
t.he charge; but no entreaties could induce 
these cowards to advance, and the whistling of 
a few bullets discharged by some Highlanders 
near the village, so D.' '.rmed them, that they 
instantly scampered off in a southerly direc- 
tion, screening their heads behind their horses' 
necks to avoid the bullets of the Highlanders. 
The general ha(l no alternative but to gallop 
off ,vith his men. 9 He reached Coldstream, a 
town about forty miles from the field of battle, 
th.at night; and entered Berwick next day. 
Among six of Cope's officers who were 
killed, was Colonel Gardiner, a veteran soldier 
who had served under the Duke of 1\larl- 
borough, and whose character combined a 
strong religious feeling with the most un- 
ùaunted courage. lIe had been decidedly 
opposed to the defensive system of Cope on 
the preceding evening, and had cOllilselled the 
general not to lose a moment in attacking the 
Highlanders; but his ad vice was disregarded. 
Anticipating the fate which awaited him, he 
spent the greater part of the night in devotion, 
and resolved at all hazards to perform his duty. 
He was wounded at the first onset at the head 
of his dragoons; but disdaining to follow them 
in their retreat, he joined a smaH body of foot, 
which attempted to rally near the wall of his 
own garden, and while fighting at their head 


9 Report of Cope's examination. The story told by 
the Chevalier Johnstone, of Cope's having effected his 
escape through the midst of the Highlanders by 
mounting a white cockade, seems improbablE', a8 Cope 
lloes not appear to have been in a situation to have 
rendered such a step necessary. If any officer made 
his escape in the way described, it is likely Colonel 
LasceUes was the man. He fell into the hands of the 
Highlanders; but in the hurry they were in, contrived 
to make his escape eastward, and arrived safe at Der- 
wick. Amid the confusion which prevailed, he might 
easily have snatched a cockade from a dead or woundell 
Hi,ghlander, or procureù one for a sn,m of money. 


1)(;3 


was cut ùown by the murderous scythe of a 
:Macgregor, within a few yarùs of his own 
house. He was carried by a friend to the 
manse of Tranent iu an almost lifeless state, 
where he expired within a few hours, and was 
interred in the north-west corner of the church 
of Tranent. 1 Captain Brymer of Lee's regi- 
ment, who appears to have participated in 
Gardiner's opinion as to attacking the High- 
landers, met a similar fate. Having been at 
the oattle of Sherifliuuir, he was satisfied of 
the capability of the HigWanders to contenll 
with regular troops, and dreaded the result of 
an encounter if assailed by the Highlanders. 
When encamped at Haddington, his brother 
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CoIOliel James Gnrdiner, ag{'d 40. 'From tbe painting Ly 
Van Deest (172;). 


officers were in high spirits, and making light 
of the enemy; but Brymer viewed matters in 
a very different light. 'Vhile reading one 
night in his tent he was accosted by J\.fr. 
Congalton of Congalton, his brother-in-law, 
who, observing him look pensive anù grave, 
w hen aU the other officers appeareù so cheer- 
ful, inquired the reason. Brymer answerell 
that the Highlanders were not to be despise.I, 


t Doddridge's Life of Colonel GardÚur. 
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and that he was afraid his brother officers 
would soon find that they had mistaken the 
character of the HigWanders, who would, to a 
certainty, attack the royal army, with a bold- 
ness which those only who had witnessed their 
prowess could have any idea of. These gloomy 
forebodings were not the result of all innate 
cowardice-for this officer was, as he showed, 
a brave man-but from a well-founded convic- 
tion that Cope's men could not stallll the onset 
of such a body of Highlanders as Charles had 
assembled. Brymer was killed, with his face 
to the enemy, disdaining to turn his back when 
that' part of the line where he was stationed 
was broken in upon by the Highlanders. 2 
The loss on the side of the HigWanders was 
trifling. Four officers,3 and between 30 and 40 
privates, were killed; and 5 or 6 officers, and 
between 70 and 80 privates, wounded. 4 
After the termination of the fight, the field 
of battle presented an appalling spectacle, 
rarely exhibited in the most bloody conflicts. 
As almost all the slain were cut down by the 
broadsword and the scythe, the ground was 
strewed with legs, arms, hands, noses, and 
mutilated bodies, while, from the deep gashes 
inflicted by these dreadful weapons, the field 
was literally soaked with gore. An instance 
of the almost resistless power of the broadsword 
occurred when a Highland gentleman, who led 
a division, broke through Mackay's regiment: 
a grenadier, having attempted to parry off with 
his hand a blow made at him by the gentleman 
alluded to, had his hand lopped off and his 
skull cut above an inch deep. lIe expired on 
the spot. 5 
It was a most fortunate circumstance that 
the Highlanders, having no revengeful feeling 
to gratify on the present occasion, were easily 
induced to listen to the dictates of humanity. 
After the fury of their onset was abated, they 
not only readily gave, but even offered quarter; 
and when the action w.as over, appear to have 
displayed an unwonted sympathy for the 



 Home. p. 121. 
3 These were Captain Robert Stewart of Ard
hiers 
hattalion; Captain Archibald .Macdonald of Kep- 
}loch's; Lieutenant Allan Cameron of Lindevra; and 
Ensign James Cameron of I..oehiel's rE'giment. 
4 Account published by the Highland army.- 
Kirkconnel MS. 
II Caledonian :ßfercury, 25th September 174;ï. 


wounded. A Higlùand officer thus exultingly 
notices the conùuct of his companions in arms. 
" Now, whatever notions or sentiments the low 
country people Dlay entertain of our High- 
landers, this day there were many proofs to a 
diligent spectator, amidst all the bloodshed, 
(which at the first shock was unavoidable,) of 
their humanity and mercy; for I can, with the 
strictest truth and sincerity, declare, that 1 
often heard our people call out to the soldiers 
if they wanted quarter; and we, the officers, 
exerted our utmost pains to protect the soldiers 
from their first fury, when either through their 
stubbornness or want of language they did not 
cry for quarters, and I observed some of our 
private men run to Port Seton for ale and 
other liquors to support. the wounded. And 
as one proof for aU, to my own particular 01- 
servation, I saw a Highlander supporting a 
poor woulllled soldier and carry him on his 
back into his house, and left him a sixpence 
at parting. "6 
In their attentions to the wounded, the 
Highlanders had a gooù example in Charles 
himself, who not only issued orders for taking 
care of the wounded, but also remaineù on the 
field of battle till mid-day to see that his orders 
were fulfilled. Finding the few surgeons he 
had carried along with him inadequate to meet 
the demands of the wounded, he despatchc,I 
one of his officers to Edinburgh to bring out 
all the surgeons, who accordingly instantly re- 
paired to the field of battle. As the Hig11- 
landers felt an aversion to bury the dead, and 
as the country people could not be prevailed 
upon to assist in the care of the wounded, 7 
Charles experienced great obstacles in carrying 
through his humane intentions. 'Y riting to 
his father, on the evening of the 'battle, he 
thus alludes to them: "'Tis hard my victory 
should put me under new difficulties which T 
did not feel before, and yet this is the case. I 
am charged both with the care of my frien(ls 
and enemies. Those who should òury the 


6 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 49l. 
7 Lord George :Murray says, that when traversing 
tlle field of battle iu the afternoon he observed that 
some of Cope's men, "who were the worst woundeil, 
had not been carried to houses to be dressed; and 
though there were several of the country people of tlwt 
Ileighbourhood looking at them, I couill not prevail 
with them to carry them to houses, but got some of 
our people to do it." -Jacobite flfcmairs. p. 42. 
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dead arc run away, as if it were no business of 
theirs. My Highlanders think it beneath them 
to do it, and the cOlmtry people are fled away. 
However, I am determined to try if I can get 
people for money to l1ndertake it, for I cannot 
bear the thought of suffering Englishmen to 
rot above the ground. I am in great difficlùties 
how I shall dispose of my wounded prisoners. 
If I make a hospital of the church, it will be 
lookt upon as a great profanation, and of hav- 
ing violated my manifesto, in which I promised 
to violate no man's property. If the magistrates 
would act, they wOlùd help me out of this diffi- 
culty. Come what will, I am resolved not to 
let the poor wounded men lye in the streets, 
and if I can do no better, I will make a hospital 
of the palace and leave it to them."s 
'Vhen congratulating themselves on the vic- 
tory they had obtained, the Higlùanders re- 
la.ted to each other what they had done or RPen. 


8 All the wounded privates of both armies were car- 
rieù to the different villages adjoining the field of 
battle. Those of Cope's officers who were dangerously 
wouuded were loùged in Colonel Gardiner's house, 
where surgeons attended them. In the evening, the 
remainder, (who had given their parole,) accompanied 
by Lord George Murray, went to Mnsselburgh, where 
a house had been pro\'ided for their reception. Some 
of them walked, but others, who were unable to do so, 
had horses provided for them by hi,> lordship. The 
house into which they were put was newly finished, 
anù had neither table, bed, chair, nor gmte ill it. 
Lord Uearge caused some new thrashed straw to be 
purchased for beds, and the officers on their arrival 
partook of a tolerable meal of cold provisions and some 
liquor"which his lordship had carried along with him. 
When ahout to retire, the officers entreated him not to 
leave them, as being without a guard, they were afraid 
that some of the Highlanders, who were in liquor, 
might come in and insult or plunder them. Lord 
Ueorge consented, and lay on a floor by them all night. 
Some of the officers, who were valetudinary, slept that 
night in the house of the minister. Ì'iext day, after 
the departure of the prince for Edinburgh, the officers 
had quarters provided for them in Pinkie-house. The 
other prisoners, privates, were quartered in Mnssel- 
burgh and the gimlen<; of Pinkie for two nights, anti 
were afterwanls removed, along with the officers, to 
Eùinburgh. The latter were confined for a few days 
in Queensberry-house, when they were released on 
parole, and allowed to reside in the city, on condition 
that they should hold no communication with the 
castle. 'fhe privates were confined in the church and 
jail of the Canong<1te. Such of the wounded as could 
be removed were put into the Hoyal Infirmary, where 
gl'eat care was taken of them. One of the officers hav- 
ing broke 1Ús parole by going into the ca
tle, the others 
were sent to Perth. The privates were removed to 
Logierait in Atholej and the wounded were dismissed 
as they recovered, on taking an oath that they should 
Jlot carry arms against the prince before the ] st of 
January, 174ï.-Jacobite lflemoirs, p. 42. Lockhart 
Papers, vol. ii. p. 451. Caledonian lflcrcur1.J. 


Instances were given of individual prowess 
which might appear incredible, were it not 
well-known that when fear seizes an army aU 
confidence in themselves or their numbers is 
completely destroyed. On this occasion" the 
panic-terror of the English surpassed all 
imagination. They thl'ew down their arms 
that they might run with more speed, thus de- 
priving themselves by their fears of the only 
means of arresting the vengeance of the High- 
landers. Of so many, in a condition from 
their numbers to preserve order in their retreat, 
not one thought of defending himself'. Terror 
had taken entire possession of their minds."9 
Of the cases mentioned, one was that of a 
young Highlander about fourteen years of age, 
scarcely formed, who was presented to the 
prince as a prodigy, having, it was said, killed 
fourteen of the enemy. Charles asking him if 
this was true, he replied, " I do not know if I 
killed them, but I brought fourteen soldiers to 
the ground with my sword." Another instance 
was that of a Highlander, who brought ten 
soldiers, whom he had made prisoners, to the 
prince, driving them before him like a flock of 
sheep. With unexampled rashness, he bad 
pursued a party of Cope's men to some distance 
from the field of battle, along a road between 
two inclosures, and striking down the hinder- 
most man of the party with a blow of his sword, 
called aloud at the same time, "Down with 
your arms." The soldiers, terror-struck, com- 
plied with the order without looking behind 
them; and the Highlander, with a pistol in 
one hand amI a sword in the other, made them 
do as he pleased. Yet, as the Chevalier J olm- 
stone observes, these were "the same English 
soldiers who haù distinguishc(l the:,mselves at 
Dettingen and Fontenoy, and who might justly 
be ranked amongst the brave8t troops of 
Europe." 1 
Mter doing every thing in his power for the 
relief of the wounded of both armies, and giv- 
ing directions for the disposal of his prisoners, 
Charles partook of a small repast upon the 
field of battle, and thereafter proceeded to 
rinkie House, a seat of the "l\Iarquis of Twced4 
dale, where he passed the night. 


9 Johnstone's l
lemoirs, p, 93. 
1 Idem, p. 40. 
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from the north-Charles rt'solves to invade England 
-Preparations-Deportment of Charles at Holy- 
rood-Declaration of the Highland army-Prepara- 
tions of the government-Riot at Perth on the 
King's birth-day. 


the public worship on the Sunda;r, CharJcø 
had sent messengers on the evening of the 
battle, to the dwelling-houses of the different 
ministers, desiring them to continue their min- 
istrations as usual; but although the church 
bells were tolled at the customary hour next 
morning, and the congregations assembled, one 
only of the city clergymen appeared, aU the 
rest having retired to the country. The minis- 
ter who thus distinguished himself among his 
brethren on this occasion was a Mr. Hog, 
morning lecturer in the Tron church. The 
two clergymen of the neighbouring parish of 
St. Cuthbert's, ,Messrs. :ð1:acvicar and Pitcairn, 
also continued to preach as usual, and many 
ON the evening of Sunday the 22d of Septem- inhabitants of the city went to hear them. No 
her, the day after the battlo of Preston or way dismayed by the presence of the Highland 
Gladsmuir, as that affair is named by the High- army, they continued to pray as usual for King 
landers, Charles returned to Holyrood House, George; and :Mr. :ðlacvicar even went so far 
and was received by a large concourse of the in his prayers, as to express a hope that God 
inhabitants, who had assembled round the would take Charles to himself, and that instead 
palace, with the loudest acclamations. His of an earthly crown, he would" give him a 
return to the capital had been preceded by a crown of glory." Charles is said to ha\ro 
large l)ortion of his army, which, it is said, laughed heartily on being informed of 
fr. 
made a considerable display as it marched up :Macvicar's concern for his spiritual welfare. 
tho long line of street, leading from the "\Vater- To induce the ministers to return to their duty, 
gate to the castle, amid the din of a number the prince issueù a proclamation on 
Ionda:i, 
of bagpipes, auù carrying along with it the repeating tho assurances he had so often given 
enemy's standards, and other trophies of vic- them, that no interruptiou should be given to 
tory which it had taken upon the fiel<l. public worship; but that, on the contrary, all 
Apprehensive that the alarm, which Cope's concerneù should be protected. This intima- 
disaster woulù excite in the city, might obstruct I tion, howover, had no effect upon the fugitive 
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ministers, who, to the great scandal of their 
flocks, deserted their charges during the whole 
time the Highlanders occupied the city. 
In the first moments of victory, Charles felt 
a gleam of joy, which for a time excluded 
reflection; but when, after retiring from the 
battle-field, he began to ruminate over the 
events of the day, and to consider that it was 
British blood that had been spilt, if we can 
trust his own words, his spirit snnk within 
him. "If I had obtained this victory," says 
he to his father, in the letter already quoted, 
"over foreigners, my joy would have been 
complete; but as it is over Englishmen, it has 
thrown a damp upon it that I little imagined. 
The men I have defeated were your majesty's 
enemies, it is true, but they might have become 
your friends and dutiful subjects when they 
had got their eyes opened to see the true interest 
of their country, which you mean to save, not 
to destroy." For these reasons he was un- 
\villing that the victory should be celebrated 
by any public manifestation, and on being 
informed that many of the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh intended to testify their joy on the occa- 
sion by some public act, the prince, in the 
same proclamation which enjoined the clergy. 
men to return to their charges, prohibited 
"any outward demonstrations of public joy." 
The news of the prince's victory was received 
every where, by the J acobites, with the most 
unbounded delight. Unable any longer to 
conceal their real sentiments, they now publicly 
avowed them, and like their predecessors, the 
cavaliers, indulged in deep potations to the 
health of "the king" and the prince. But 
this enthusiasm was not confined to the Jacob- 
ites alone. :Many persons whose political creed 
was formerly doubtful, now declared unequivo- 
cally in favour of the cause of the prince; 
whilst others, whose sentiments were formerly 
in favour of the government, openly declared 
themselves converts to an order of things which 
they now considered inevitable. In short, 
throughout the whole of Scotland the tide of 
public opinion was completely changed in 
favour of the Stuarts. The fair sex, especially, 
displayed an ardent attachment to the person 
and cause of the prince, and contributed not 
a little to bring about the change in puMic 
feeling aUuded to. Duncan Forbes has well 


described this strong revoluti<.n in public feel- 
ing. "All Jacobites, how prudent soever, 
became mad; all doubtful people became J acob- 
ites; and all bankrupts became heroes, and 
talked of nothing but hereditary rights and 
victory; and what was more grievous to men of 
gallantry, and if you will believe me, much 
more mischievous to the public, all the fine 
ladies, if you will except one or two, became 
passionately fond of the young Ad venturer, 
and used all their arts and industry for him 
in the most intemperate manner." 2 
In England the news of the prince's vic- 
tory created a panic, causing a run upon 
the bank, which would have been fatal to 
that establishment, had not the principal mer. 
chants entered into an association to support 
public credit by receiving the notes of the 
bank in payment. 3 Scotchmen were every- 
where looked upon with distrust by their south- 
ern neighbours, and the most severe reflections 
were indulged in against the Scottish nation. 
Sir Andrew l\Iitchell, writing to President 
Forbes, notices with deep regret this feeling 
against his countrymen: "The ruin of my 
country, and the disgrace and shame to which 
it is, and will continue to be, exposed, have 
affected me to that degree, that I am hardly 
master of myself. Already every man of our 
country is looked on as a traitor, as one secretly 
inclined to the Pretender, and waiting but all 
opportunity to declare. The guilty and the 
innocent are confounded together, and the 
crimes of a few imputed to the whole nation."4 
Again, "I need not describe to you the effects 
the surrender of Edinburgh, and the progress 
the rebels made, had upon this country. I 
wish I could say that they wero confined to 
the lower sort of people; but I must fairly own 
that their betters were as much touched as 
they. The reflections were national; and it 
was too publicly said that all Scotland were 
Jacobites; the numbers of the rebels and their 
adherents were magnified for this purpose; and 
he that in the least diminished them was called 
a secret Jacobite." 5 
Elated by the news of the victory of Preston, 
a party of armed Highlanders entered Aberdeen 
on the 25th of September, seized the provost, 


!! 01tlloden Papers, p. 250. 
4 Id., p. 426. 


3 Id., p. 2'27. 
t) !d., p. 253. 
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and carrying him to the cross, held their 
drawn swords over his head, till they pro- 
claimed the Chevalier de St. George. They 
then requested him to drink the health of " the 
king," but having refused to do so, they threw 
a glass of wine into his breast. Not wishing 
to have his loyalty put a second time to such 
a severe test, the provost left the city, not 
thinking himself safe, as he observes, "in the 
way of those who had used him in so unreason- 
able and odd a manner."6 
With the exception of the castles of Edin- 
burgh and Stirling, and a few insignificant forts, 
the whole of Scotland may be said to have 
been now in possession of the victor. Having 
no longer an enemy to combat in North Britain, 
Charles turned his eyes to England; but against 
the design which he appears to have contem- 
plated, of an immediate march into that king- 
dom, several very serious objections occurred. 
I f the prince could have calculated on a gE'neral 
rising in England in his favour, his advance 
into that kingdom with a victorious army, 
before the government recovered from the con- 
stcrnation into which it had been thrown by 
the recent victory, would have been a wise 
r.ourse of policy; but it would have been ex- 
tremely rash, without an absolute assurance of 
extensive support from the friends of the cause 
in England, to have entered that kingdom with 
the small army which fought at Gladsmuir, and 
which, instead of increasing, was daily diminish- 
ing, by the return of some of the Highlanders 
to their homes, according to custom, with the 
spoils they had collected. There were indeed, 
among the more enthusiastic of the prince's ad- 
yisers, some who advocated an immediate in- 
cursion into England; but by far the greater part 
thought the army too small for such an under- 
taking. These urged that although the suc- 
cess which had attended their arms would cer- 
tainly engage a number of friends, who either 
had not hitherto had an opportunity of joining, 
or had delayed doing so, because they saw little 
or no appearance of success, yet it was prudent 
to wait for such aid,-that French succours 
might now be depended upon, since the prince 
had given convincing proofs of his having a 
party in Scotland,-that, at any rate, it was 


6 C'ltlloden Pupers, p, i21. 


better to remain some little time at Edinburgh, 
till they saw what prospects there were of suc- 
cess, and that in the mean time the army would 
be getting stronger by reinforcements which 
were expected from the north, and would be 
better modelled and accoutred. The latter 
opinion prevailed, and Charles resolved to 
make some stay in Edinburgh. 7 
Alluding to this resolution, .Mr. :Maxwell 
observes, " Those who judge of things only by 
the event, will condemn this measure, and 
decide positively that if the prince had marched 
on from the field of battle, he would have car- 
ried all befol'C him. As the prince's affairs 
were ruined in the end, it is natural to wish he 
had done any thing else than what he did. 
Things could hardly have turned out worse, 
and there was a possibility of succeeding. Bu l 
to judge fairly of the matter, we must have no 
regard to what happened, but consider what 
was the most likely to happen. The prince 
had but 3,000 men at the battIe, where he had 
100 at least killed and wounded. He might 
reckon upon losing some hundreds more, who 
would go home with the booty they had got, 
so that he could not reckon upon more than 
2,500 men to follow him into England, where 
he had no intelligence, nor hopes of being 
joined, nor resource in case of a misfortune. 
J3ut what wm.ùd the world have said of such 
an attempt had it miscarried !"8 
According to the Chevalier Johnstone, 9 the 
prince was advised by his friends, that as the 
whole of the towns of Scotland had been 
obliged to recognise him as regent of the king- 
dom, in the absence of his father, his chief 
object should be to endeavour by every possible 
means to secure himself in the government of 
Scotland; and to defend himself against the 
English armies, which would be sent against 
him, without attempting for the present to 
extend his views to England. There were 
others who strongly advised Charles to annul 
the union between Scotland and England, as 
an act made during the usurpation of Queen 
Anne, by a cabal of a few Scotch peers, and to 
summon a Scottish parliament, to meet at 
Edinburgh, to impose taxes in a legal manner, 
and obtain snpplies for his army. This party 


ï Kil'kconnel MS. 


8 1(1. 


9 lJ{emoirs, p. 45. 
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assureù the prince that these steps would give 
great pleasure to all Scotland, and that the 
tendency of them would be to renew the an- 
cient discord between the two countries, and 
that the war would thereby be made national: 
they informed him, that, so far from being 
prepared to run an immense risk, for the sake 
of acquiring England, they wished for nothing 
more thau to see him seated on the throne of 
Scotland. As the chief object of his ambition, 
however, was to obtain the crown of England, 
he rejected the proposal made to him, to con- 
iine his views to Scotland. 
Àß soon as it was determined to remain in 
Scotland till the army should be reinforced, 
every measure was adopted that could tend to 
increase it. Letters were despatched to the 
Higlùands, and other parts of Scotland, con- 
taining the news of the victory, and urging im- 
mediate aid; and messengers were sent to 
:France to represent the state of the prince's 
affairs, and to solicit succours from that court. 
Officers were appointed to beat up for recruits, 
and every inducement was held out to the 
prisoners taken at Preston to join the insur- 
gents. .Many of these, accordingly, enlisted in 
the prince's army, and were of considerable 
service in drilling recruits, but before the 
Highland army left Edinburgh, almost the 
whole of them had deserted, anù joined their 
former companions at Berwick.! The princi- 
pal person selected by Charles to go to the 
llighlands, on the present occasion, was 
Ir. 
Alexander 
racleod, a gentleman of the Scottish 
bar, who carried along with him a paper of in- 
structions, dated the 21th of September, and 
signed by secretary Murray. 2 By these in- 
structions, 'Macleod was directed forthwith to 
proceed to the Isle of Skye, to assure Sir Alex- 
ander J\Iacùonald, and the laird of :Macleod, 
and other gentlemen of their names, that the 
prince did not impute their not having hitherto 
joined him, to any failure of loyalty or zeal on 
their part, for his father's cause; but to the 
private manner in which he had arrived in 
Scotland, which was from a desire to restore 
his royal father without foreign assistance- 
that he was ready still to receive them with 
the same affection he would have welcomed 


1 Home, p. 120. 
2 .\.ppcndix to HOlhe's Rebellion, No. xxviii. 
1. 


them, had they joined him on his lallding,- 
anù that as they well knew the dispositions of 
the Highlanders, anù thcir inclination to return 
home after a battle, they would be sensible 
how necessary it was to recruit the army with 
a strong body of men from their country. Mter 
giving them these assurances, :Macleod was 
directed to require of these chiefs to repair with 
all possible speed with their men to Edinburgh, 
where they should be furnished with arms. In 
case they were found refractory, l\Iacleod was 
(hrected to use all proper means with the 
gentlemen of their different families, to bring 
them to the field with as many followers as 
possible,-that to encourage them to take up 
arms, he was to acquaint them that the prince 
had received undoubted assurances of support 
from France and Spain, - that the Earl 
:Marischal was expected to land in Scotland 
with a body of troops,-that the Duke of 
Ormond was also expected in England, with 
the Irish brigaùe, and a large quantity of arms, 
ammunition, anù money, - and that before 
passing the Borth, he had received letters from 
the Spanish ministry, and the Duke of Bouillon, 
containing positive assurances of aiù. In con- 
clusion, 
Iacleod was ordered to assure these 
gentlemen that the encouragement and favour 
which would be shown them, if they joined the 
prince's standard, would be in proportion to their 
loyalty and the backwardness of their chiefs. 
He was likewise directed to send for the chief 
of l\fackinnon, and to tell him that the prince 
was much surprised that one who haù given 
such solemn assurances, as l\Iackillnon had 
done, to join him, with all the men he coulù 
collect, should have failed in his promise. As 
l\Iacleoù of Swordland, in Glenelg, who had 
visited the prince in Glenfinnall, haù there en- 
gaged to seize the fort of Bernera, and to j oiu 
Charles with a hundred men, whether his chief 
joined or not, the messenger was instructed to 
ask him why he had not fulfilled his engage- 
ment. The result of this mission will be sub- 
sequently noticed. 
Seated in the palace of his ancestors, Charles, 
as Prince Regent, continued to discharge the 
functions of royalty, by exercising every act of 
sovereignty, with this difference only betwecn 
him ànd his rival in St. James's, that while 
King George could only raise troops and levy 
4c 
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money by act of parliament, Charles, by his 
own authority, not only ordered regimentß to 
be raised for his service, and troops of horse- 
guards to be levied for the defence of his per- 
son, but also imposed taxes at pleasure. To 
give eclat to his proceedings, and to impress 
upon the minds of the people, by external acts, 
the appearances of royalty, he held a levee 
every morning in Holyrood-house, and ap- 
pointed a council which met every morning at 
ten o'clock, after the levee was over. This 
council comprised the Duke of Perth and 
Lord George }'furray, the lieutenant-generals 
of the army, O'Sullivan, the quarter-master- 
general, Lord Pitsligo, Lord Elcho, Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, Secretary Murray, and all the High- 
land chiefs. 3 
As nothing coulù injure his cause more in 
the eyes of the people than acts of oppression 
on the part of his troops, one of Charles's first 
acts after his return to Edinburgh, was to iss.ue 
an edict granting protection to the inhabitants 
of the city and the vicinity, in their persons 
and properties; but farmers, living within five 
miles of Edinburgh, were requireù, before being 
entitled to the protection, to appear at the 
secretary's office, in Holyrood-house, and grant 
bond that they should be ready, on twelve 
hours' notice, to furnish the prince with horses 
for carrying the baggage of his army to Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, or a similar distance, according to 
their plowgates. By another proclamation put 
forth the same day, viz. the 23d of September, 
he denounced death or such other punishment 
as a court-martial should order to be inflicted 
on any soldier or person connected with his 
army, who should be guilty of forcibly taking 
from "the good people of Edinburgh," or of 
the country, any of their goods without a fair 
equivalent to the satisfaction of the parties. 
These orders were in general scrupulously at- 
tcnded to, though, in some instances, irregular- 
ities were committed, umler the pretence of 
searching for arms. The greater part, however, 
were the acts of persons who, though they wore 
the white cockade, did not belong to the army. 
Resides the clergymen of the city, a consid- 
et'able number of the volunteers had deserted 
their homes in dread of punishment for having 
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taken up arms. To induce these, as well as 
the ministers of the city, to return, Charles 
issued a proclamation on the 24th of September, 
granting a full pardon to all or such of them, 
as should, within twenty days after the publi- 
cation thereof, present themselves to Secretary 
Murray, or to any other member of the council, 
at Holyrood-house, or at such other place as 
the prince might be at the time. A few vol- 
unteers only took advantage of this offer. 
'Yhen the Highland army first approached 
the city, the directors of the two banks then 
existing, had removed all their money and notes 
to the castle, l.mder the apprehension that the 
prince would appropriate them to his own use. 
As great inconvenience was felt in the city by 
the removal of the banks, Charles issued a pro- 
clamation on the 25th of September, in which, 
after disclaiming any intention to seize the 
funds belonging to the banks, he invited them 
to resume their business in the city, pledging 
himself to protect them. He declared that the 
money lodged in the banks should be free from 
any exactions on his part; and that he himself 
would contribute to the re-establishment of 
public credit, by receiving and issuing the 
notes of the banks in payment. The banks, 
however, declined to avail themselves of the 
prince's offer; but when applied to for money 
in exchange for a large quantity of their notes 
in possession of the Highland army, the direc- 
tors answered the demand. 
As the wants of his army were many, the 
next object of the prince's solicitude was to 
provide against them. Anxious as he was to 
conciliate all classes of the people, he had no 
alternative on the present occasion, but to as- 
sess the burghs of Scotland, in sums propor- 
tionate to the duties of excise drawn from them. 
He accordingly sent letters, dated the 30th of 
September, to all the chief magistrates of the 
burghs, ordering them, under pain of being 
considered rebel, to repair, upon receipt, to 
Holyrood-house, to get the contributions to be 
paid by their respective burghs ascertained, and 
for payment of which, he promised to assign 
the duties of excise. For immediate use, he 
compelled the city of Edinburgh, on pain of 
military execution, to furnish his army with 
] ,000 tents, 2,000 targets, G,OOO pair of shoes, 
and other articles, to the value of upwards of I 
i 
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.!15,OOO, to liquidate which, a tax of 2s. 6d. 
per pound was laid on the city, and in the 
Canon gate and Leith. From the city of Glas- 
gow he demanded æ15,000, a sum which was 
compromised by a prompt payment of 1:5,500. 
The prince, at the same time, despatched letters 
to the collectors of the land-tax, the collectors 
and comptrollers of the customs and excise, and 
to the factors upon the estates forfeited in the 
former insurrection, requiring all of them, upon 
receipt, to repair to Holyrood-house with their 
books, and to pay such balances as might ap- 
pear upon examination to be in their hands,- 
the first and last classes, under the pain of re- 
bellion and military execution, and the second 
dass, besides the last-mentioned penalty, under 
the pain of high-treason. Charles, at the samc 
time, seized all the smuggled goods in the cus- 
tom-houses of Lcith and other sea-ports, which 
being sold, yielded him .2-7,000. TIesides the 
. exactions from public bodies, he compelled 
scveral of the nobility and gentry in the neigh- 
hourhood of Edinburgh to supply him with 
considerable quantities of hay and oats. Par- 
ties of Highlanders were sent to the seats of 
the Dukes of Hamilton and Douglas, and the 
Earl of Hoptoun, to carry off arms and horses. 
}1'rom the last mentioned noblemen they took 
nearly 100 horses. 4 
For some days after the Highlanders resumcd 
possession of Edinburgh, a sort of tacit under- 
standing existed between the garrison and them, 
under which the communication between the 
castle and the city continued open. A guard 
of Highlanders was posted at the 'Veigh-house, 
an old square building, which stood at the head 
of 'Vest Bow, at the distance of a few hundred 
yards from the fortress. This guard allowed 
provisions of every description to pass, particu- 
larly for the use of the officers; and matters 
might have remained for some time in this qui- 
escent state, to the great comfort of the inhabi- 
tants, had not the garrison one night, most 
unaccountably fired off some cannon and small 
arms in the direction of the "'\V ('st Port. In 
consequence, it is believed, of this breach of 
the implied armistice, orders were given to the 
gllarùs, on the 2!)th of September, to block up 
nIl the avenues leading to the castle, and allow 
-1 :Marcllfmt's History of the Rebellion, p. 113.- 
DÛYl:ie, p. 9]. 


no person to pass. On being made acquainted 
with this order, General Guest sent a letter, in 
the evening, addressed to the Lord Provost, 
intimating, that unless the communication be- 
tween the castle and the city was renewed, and 
the blockade removed, he would be obliged to 
dislodge the Highland guards with his cannon, 
and bombard tho city. Nothing could be 
more unreasonable and absurd than this threat. 
Though willing, the citizens had it not in theÏI 
power, either to keep up the communication 
with the castle, or to take off the blockade, and 
though they were as unable to remove the 
Highlanders from the city "as to remove the 
city itself out of its seat," 5 or prevent them 
from acting as they pleased, yet the citizens 
would be the only sufferers in the event of a 
bombardment; for the Highlanders, if the city 
were destroyed, would only be obliged to change 
their quarters, and neither the destruction of 
the one, nor the removal of the other, could bc 
of any service to the castle. These views were 
represented to the governor by a deputation 
from the city; but Guest remained inflexible, 
and pleaded in his justification a peremptory 
order, which he said he had received from the 
king himself, and which left him no discretion. 
At the earnest solicitation of the inhabitants, 
Guest was prevailed upon to grant a respite for 
one night. Next morning, six deputies waited 
on the prince, at the palace, with General Guest's 
letter, which was in reality intended for him. 
After perusing the letter, Charles returned an 
answer immediately to the deputies in writing, 
in which he expressed surprise at the barbarity 
of the orders from the castle, at a time when 
it was admitted, that the garrison had six weeks 
provisions on hand,-that, in pleading, as Guest 
had done, the directions of "the Elector of 
Hanover," as an excuse, it was evident, tlmt 
the Elector ùid not consider the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh as his subjects, otherwise he wcultl 
not have made a demand upon them which 
they could not fulfil,-and that, should he, the 
prince, out of compassion to the citizens, com- 
ply with the extravagant demand now made, 
he might as well quit the city at once, and 
abandon all the advantages he had obtained,- 
that, if allY mischief should befall the city, lw 
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would take particular care to indemnify the 
inhabitants for their loss,-and that, in the 
meantime, if forced by the threatened bar- 
barity, he would make reprisals upon the estates 
of the officers in the castle, and also upon all 
who were" known to be open aùettors of the 
German goyernment." 
This letter was laid ùefore a meeting of the 
illha1)itants, who sent deputies with it to 
General Guest. After some altercation, he 
agreed to suspend hostilities till the return of 
an express from London, on condition that the 
Highland army should, in the mean time, make 
no attempt upon the castle. This condition 
was, however, infringed by the Highlanders, 
who, on the following day, discharged some 
musket shots with the intention, it is supposed, 
of frightening some persons who were carrying 
np provisions to the castle. General Guest, 
considering that he was no longer restrained 
from executing his threat, immediately opened 
a fire upon the guard stationed at the "\Veigh- 
house, ùy which some houses were damaged 
and two persons wounded. Charles retaliated 
hy issuing a proclamation next day, in which 
he prohibited all correspondence with the 
castle, under pain of death. This proclama- 
tion was followed by an order to strengthen 
the blockade, by posting additional guards at 
several places about the castle. To revenge 
this step the garrison fired at every Highlander 
they could discover from the battlements, and, 
by this reckless proceeding, killed aud wounded 
several of the inhahitants. A daring exploit 
was performed at the same time by a soldier, 
who slipped down from the castle, set fire to a 
house in Livingston's yards, where a guard 
was posted, and after shooting one of the 
guards dead upon tho spot, returned safe to 
the fortress. Shortly after this occurrence a 
party sallied out from the castle, killed some 
of the guards stationed at the same place, took 
an officer and a few prisoners J and put the rest 
to flight. 
Meanwhile General Guest sent a message to 
the city, intimating that he mpant to demolish 
the houses w here the guards were posted, but 
that care would be taken to do as little damage 
a:5 possible to the city. Accordingly, on the 
4th of October, ahout two o'clock in the aftpr- 
noon, a cannonade was opened from the half- 


moon battery, near the Castle-gate, which was 
kept up till the evening. "\Vhen it grew dark 
the garrison made a sally, and set fire to a 
foundry and a house on the Castle-hill which 
had been deserted. They then dug a trench 
fourteen feet broad, and sixteen feet deep, 
across the Castle-hill, about half-way between 
the gate and the houses on the Castle-hill, and 
along the parapet made by the earth taken 
from the trench on the side next the castle, 
they posted 200 men, who discharged some 
cartridge shot down the street, killing and 
wounding some of the inhabitants. The bom- 
bardment was resumed next day, with moro 
disastrous effect. No person could with safety 
appear on the High-street, as the shots from 
the Castle-hill penetrated as far down as the 
head of the old Flesh-market close, and shat- 
tered several houses. At first, some of the 
better informed among the citizens were dis- 
posed to regard the threat of bombardment as 
a mere device to induce the prince to discon- 
tinue the blockade, as they could not bring 
themselves to believe that the government 
could have been guilty of issuing the barbarous 
order alluded to by the governor of the castle; 
but the inhabitants in general entertained 
more correct views, and before the cannonade 
commenced, the streets were crowded with 
women and children running towards the gates, 
in great confusion, while many of the citizens 
were to be seen carrying their most valuaùlø 
effects out of the city. During the two days 
that the cannonade lasted, viz., the 4th and 
5th of October, the utmost dismay prevailed 
among the inhabitants, and multitudes of them 
left the city, without knowing whither to .flee 
or where to look for shelter, 
To put an end to this disastrous state of 
affairs Charles issued a proclamation on the 
evening of the 5th of October, removing the 
blockade, In this document he stated that it 
was with the greatest regret that he was hourly 
informeà of the many murders which were 
committed upon the innocent inhabitants of 
the city, by the inhuman commanders and 
garrison of the castle, a practice contrary, he 
observed, to all tlw laws of war, to the truce 
granted to the city, and even exceeding the 
ord
TI! which the government, it was alleged, had 
given upon the occa;:;ioll,-t
lJ,t he might haw, 
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as he had threatened, justly chastised those 
w 110 had been instrumental in the ruin of the 
capital, by reprisals upon the estates and for- 
tunes of the supporters of the government; 
but as he thought it noways derogatory to the 
glory of a prince, to suspend punishment, or 
alter a resolution, if, by such a course, he could 
save the lives of innocent men, he had allowed 
his humanity to yield to the barbarity of the 
common enemy. This proclamation WilS fol- 
lowed by a cessation of the cannonade; but the 
garrison still continued to fire occasionally at 
the Highlanders whenever they made their 
appearance in the neighbourhood of the castle. 
The object of Guest, according to Mr. Home, 
in thus annoying the town, and provoking the 
Highlanders, was not to secure a supply of 
provisions, of which he had already an abun- 
dance, but to prevent them from marching 
into England, by keeping them occupied in the 
siege of the castle. To deceive Charles, he 
wrote in the beginning of the week following 
the battle of Preston, several letters to the 
Duke of Newcastle, one of the secretaries of 
state, acquainting him that there was but a 
very small stock of provisions in the castle of 
Edinburgh,-that he would be obliged to sur- 
render, if not immediately relieved, and recom- 
mending that any troops sent to his relief, 
should be forwarded by sea, to Derwick or 
Newcastle, for the sake of despatch. These 
letters, which were intended for the perusal of 
Charles, were sent so that they might fall into 
his hands; but lest any of them might find 
their way to London, Guest sent a letter to the 
Duke of Newcastle, by a sure conveyance, 
giving him an account of the real state of the 
garrison, and informing him of the deception 
he was endf'avouring to practise upon the 
HigWanders. 5 
'Vhilst the adherents of Charles in the High- 
lands and the northern Lowlands were exert- 
ing all their cnergies to collect reinforcements, 
Lord-president Forbes was using all his influ- 
ence to prevent the chiefs of doubtful loyalty 
from committing themselves with the govern- 
ment. To induce them to arm in its support 
after the success which had attended the 
prince's arms, was what he could scarcely have 
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expected; but by persuasion, and by pointing 
out in forcible tenns the ruin which would be- 
fall them and their families, should the prince 
fail in his enterprise, he succeeded in making 
them at first to waver, and finally to abandon 
any design they may have entertained, of join- 
ing the prince. Among others who appear to 
have vacillated between two opinions, and in 
their perplexity to have alternately changed 
their minds, was :Thlacleod of Macleod. This 
chief, influenced probably by the solicitations of 
his clan::;man, who had been sent to him on the 
mission before alluded to, attended a meeting 
of gentlemen of the name of Fraser, convened 
by Lord Lovat at Beaufort, or Castle Downie, 
ás that seat of the chief of the Frasers was 
sometimes called, on Friday the 4th of October, 
and was despatched the following day to Skye, 
having engaged to join the Frasers with his 
men at Corriearrick on the 15th;6 but on ad- 
vising with his friend Sir Alexander 
Iac- 
donald, he resolved to stay at home. 7 
In neutralizing the efforts of the disaffected 
clans, and dissuading others of doubtful loyalty 
from joining the ranks of the insurgents, Pre- 
sident Forbes had difficulties to contend with, 
which few men could have overcome, but 
which he finally surmounted by that firmness, 
zeal, and indomitable perseverance, which dis- 
tinguished him among all his political contem- 
poraries. At its commencement, Forbes treated 
the insurrection very lightly. Before his de- 
parture for the north, he considered the pros- 
pect of affairs very flattering, and that the 
object of his journey had no appearance of 
difficulty; but the alteration in public feeling, 
consequent on the battle of Preston, changed 
the scene. Instead of finding the ready sup- 
port he anticipated from the professed adherents 
of the government, he saw himself, to use his 
own words, "almost alone, without troops, 
without arms, without money or credit; pro- 
vided with no means to prevent extreme folly, 
except pen and ink, a tongue and some reputa- 
tion; and, if you will except :Macleod, whom 
I sent for from the Isle of Skye, supported by 
nobody of common sense or courage."s The 
successes of the insurgents had, he observes, 
"blown up the spirit of mutiny to such a pitch, 
6 Home, p. 327. 7 Lovat's 'l'rial, p. 138. 
8 Oullodcn Papcrs, p. 250. 
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that nothing was heard of but caballing, and 
gathering together of men in the neighbour- 
hool1: every petty head of a tribe, who was in 
any degree tinged with Jacobitism, or desperate 
in his circumstanc;s, assembled his kindred, 
and made use of the most mutinous, to drag 
the most peaceable out of their beds, anù to 
force others to list by threatening destruction 
to their cattle and other effects; whilst we 
were unable to give them any assistance or pro- 
tection." 9 Exasperated at the president for 
tho exertions he made to obstruct the designs 
of the disaffected, a plan was formed for seizing 
him by some of the :Frasers, a party of whom, 
amounting to about 200 men, accordingly 
ma<le an attack upon the house of Culloden 
during the night between the 15th and 16th 
of October; but the president being upon his 
guard, they were repulsed. 1 The apprehension 
of such an important personage would have 
been of greater service to the Jacobite cause 
than the gaining of a battle. 
Confiding in the loyalty and discretion of 
President Forbes, the ministry had, at the sug- 
gestion of the Earl of Stair, sent down to the 
president, early in September, twenty commis- 
sions, for raising as many independent com- 
panies in the Highlands for the service of the 


government. The names of the officers were 
left blank in the commissions, that the prf'
 
sident might distribute them among such of 
the well-affected clans as he might think pro- 
per. The plan which his lordship laid down 
for himself, in disposing of these commissions, 
was to distribute them among the clans who 
adherecl to the gove
nment in the former in- 
surrection, without neglecting such other clans, 
who, though then opposed to the government, 
had, on the present occasion, shown an unwill- 
ingness to join the Jacobite standard. To 
raise the companies, which were fixed at 100 
men each, as quickly as possible, the president 
resolved to leave the nomination of the officers 
to the chiefs of the clans, out of w}lOm they 
were to be raised. 2 He accordingly despatchf'(l 
letters to the Earls of Sutherland and Cromarty, 
Lords Reay and Fortrose, Sir Alexander J'vIac- 
donald, the lairds of 
facleod and Grant, and 
other chiefs, requesting each of them to raise a 
company out of their respective clans, most of 
whom accordingly proceeded to enrol their 
men; but from the want of money and arms, 
only two companies were completed before the 
end of October, and several months expired 
before the whole were fully formed and drawn 
together. 8 


9 Culloden Papers, p. 246. 1 Idem. 
 Idem, p. 404. 
3 The following is a list of the officers of eighteen of the independent companies, being the whole number 
raised, with the dates of the delivery of their commissions on the completion of their companies, and of their 
arrival at Inverness:- 


Captaim. 


Lieutenants. 


1. George 
ronro, 
2. Alexander Gun, 
3. Patri
k Grant, 
4. George :Mackay, 
5. Peter Sutherland, 
6. John Macleod, 
7. Normand Macleod of \Vaterstein, 
8. Normand Macleo<l of Bemem, 
9. Donald Macdonald, 
10. William Mackintosh, 
11. Hugh lIIacleod, 
12. Alexander Mackenzit', 
13. Colin Mackenzie of Hilton, 
14. James Macdonald, 
15. John Macdonald, 
16. Hugh Mackay, 
17. William Hoss, 
18. Colin 
Iackenzie, 


EI/'sigm. 


Dates of completing the companies, 
and of their arrivaZ at Inverness. 
1 i-l5, Oct. 2311. 
- 25th. 
NO\'. 311. 
4th. 
8th. 
15th. 


Adam Gordon, H ugh Monro, 
John Gordon, Kenneth SutherlalHl, 
William Grant, James Grant, 
John ,Mackay, James lI'Iackay, 
William Mackay, John Mackay. 
Alexander Macleod, John Macaskill, 
Donald :Macleod, John lVCacleod, 
John Campbell, John Macleod, 
'Villiam Macleod, Donald Macleod, 
Kenneth Mathison, William Baillie, 
George Monro, Roderick Macleod, 
John Mathison, Simon Murchison, 
Alexander Campbell, John ,Macrae, 
Allan Macdonald, J ames Macdonald, 
Allan Macdonald, Donald Macdonald, 
John Mackay, Angus l\[ackay, 
Charles Ross, David Ross, 
Donald 
Iackaulay, Kenneth Mackenzie, 


18th. 
28th. 
I )ec. 20th. 


- 31st. 


1746, Jan. 6th. 
- 8th. 
reb, 2d. 
Culloden Papers. 
1. The ::\Ionros. 1 11. The Macleods of Assint, raised by CaphÛn Mac. 
2 and 5. The Earl of Sutherland's men. leod of Geanies. 
3. The Gro.nts. 12 and 13. The Mackenzies of Kintail 
t and 16. The 1Ilackays. 1 14 and 15. 'fhe Macdonalds of Skye. 
6, 7, 8, and 9. The Macleod.<;, under the laird of 17. The Rosses. 
Macleod. 18. The Mackenzies of Lewil>. 
10. A company raised in the town of Inv('>rness. I 
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If the majority of the people of Scotlanù 
had been favoumbly disposed to the cause of 
the Stua,rts, they had now an opportunity of 
displaying their attachment to the representa- 
tive of their ancient monarchs, by declaring for 
the prince; but Charles soon found that, with 
the exception of the Highlands, and a few dis- 
tricts north of the Tay, where catholicity and 
non-juring episcopacy still retained a footing, 
the rest of Scotland was not disposed to join 
a contest for legitimacy, which they might 
imagine would not, if successful, strengthen 
the liberties of the nation, and might possibly 
impair them. The regular line of hereditary 
succession had been departed from, and it did 
not seem wise after a trial of fifty-seven years, 
during which period the political frame and 
texture of society had undergone a complete 
revolution, to place the succession on its original 
footing, by restoring the son of James If. 
The .Jacobites, however, imbued with ideas of 
indefeasible hereditary right, were deaf to every 
argument founded on expediency or the will 
of the nation, and contended that every de- 
parture from the direct line of succession was 
a usurpation, and contmry to the divine law. 
No sovereign was, therefore, held by them as 
legitimate, while there existed a nearer heir to 
the crown in the direct line of succession; but 
they did not reflect that, upon this principle, 
there was scarcely a legitimate sovereign in 
Europe. 
Among the Lowland Jacobites who displayed 
the greatest zeal on the present occasion, was 
Lord Ogilvy, eldest son of the Earl of Ai.rly, 
who joined the prince at Edinburgh on the 3d 
of October with a regiment of 600 men, chiefly 
from the county of Forfar, where his father's 
estates were situated. 1\Iost of the officers of 
the regiment were either of the Airly family, 
or bore the name of Ogilvy. Lord Ogilvy was 
followed by old Gordon of Glenbucket, an 
equally zealous supporter of the Stuarts, who 
arrived at Edinburgh next day with a body of 
400 men, which he had collected in Strathdon, 
Strathaven, Glenlivet, and Auchindoun. Glen- 
bucket had been a major-general in 1Iar's army, 
in 1715; but he now contented himself with 
the colonelcy of tho regiment he had just raised, 
of which he made his eldest son lieutenant- 
colonel
 and his younger sons captains, while 


the other commissions were heM by his rela- 
tions or personal friends. On the 9th of Octo- 
ber, Lorù Pitsligo also joined the prince. He 
was accompanied by a considerable number of 
gentlemen from the counties of Aberdeen and 
Banff, with their servants, all well armed and 
mounted. These formed an excellent corps of 
cavalry. He also brought with him a small 
body of infantry. Lord Pitsligo, though pos- 
sessed of a moderate fortune, had great influ- 
ence with the gentlemen of the counties above 
named, by whom he was beloved aud greatly 
esteemed, and having great reliance on his 
judgment and discretion, they did not hesitate, 
when he declared himself in favour of tho 
prince, to put themselves under his command. 
Having been informed that there were many 
persons, who, from infirmity and other causes, 
were unable to join him, but were disposed to 
assist him with money, horses, and arms, the 
Chevalier issued a proclamation on the 8th of 
October, calling upon all such persons to send 
such supplies to hi
 secretary; and as an order 
had been issued, summoning the parliament to 
meet on the 17th, he, by another proclamation 
dated the 9th, prohibited all peers and com- 
moners from paying obedience to any order or 
resolution that might be published in the name 
of either house, in case they should meet. 
On the 10th of October, Charles issued a 
second rather spirited manifesto, justifying the 
step he had taken, proclaiming his father's 
gracious intention to redress every grievance, 
including the repeal of the union, endeavouring 
to show that the government of the Elector of 
Hanover was a grievous tyranny supported by 
foreign mercenaries. It concluded thus:- 
" Let him send off his foreign hirelings, and 
put the whole upon the issue of a battle; I 
will trust only to the king my father's subjects, 
who were, or shall be, engaged in mine an,l 
their country's cause. But notwithstanding 
all the opposition he can make, I still trust in 
the justice of my cause, the valour of my 
troops, and the assistance of the Almighty, to 
bring my enterprise to a glorious issue. 
" It is now time to conclude, anù I shall do 
it with this reflection; civil wars are ever at- 
tended with rancour and ill-will, which party- 
rage never fails to produce in the minds of 
those whom different interests, principles, or 
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views, set in opposition to one another: I 
therefore earnestly require it of my friends, to 
give as little loose as possible to such passions: 
this will prove the most effectual means to 
prevent the same in the enemies of our royal 
,ause. And this my declaration will vindicate 
to all posterity the nobleness of my undertaking, 
and the generosity of my intentions." 
During Charles's stay in Edinburgh the 
magisterial authority was in complete abeyance, 
and thieves and robber3, no longer restrained 
by the arm of power, stalked about, in open 
day, following their vocation. Under pretence 
of searching for arms, predatory bands, wearing 
white cockades and the Highland dress, per- 
ambulated the country, imposing upon and 
robbing the people. One of the most noteù of 
these was headed by one James Ratcliffe, the 
same individual who figures so conspicuously 
in the Heart of 
Iid-Lothian, and who, having 
spent all his life in the commission of acts of 
robbery, had twice receivell sentence of death, 
but had contrived to effect his escape from jail. 4 
To suppress these and other acts of violence, 
Charles issued several edicts, and in one or 
two instances the last penalty of the law was 
inflicted by his orders upon the culprits. 
Early in October a ship from France arrived 
at "l\Iontrose with some arms and ammunition 
and a small sum of money. On board this 
vessel was the :l\farquis Boyer d'Eguille, who 
arrived at Holyrood house on the 14th of 
October. The object of his journey was not 
exactly known, but his arrival was represented 
as a matter of great importance, and he was 
passed off as an ambassador from the French 
court. This vessel was soon followed by two 
others in succession, one of which brought, in 
addition to a supply of arms and money, some 
Irish officers in the service of France. The 
other had on board six field-pieces and a com- 
panyof artillerymen, These succours, though 
small, were opportune, and were considered as 
an earnest of more substantial ones, of which 
d'Eguille gave the prince the strongest assur- 
ances. To facilitate and shorten the convey- 
ance of arms and cannon, and of the reinforce- 
ments still expected from the north, batteries 
were raised at Alloa and on the immediately 
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opposite side of the Frith of Forth, across 
which these were transported without any an- 
noyance, although the Fox, a British man-of- 
war, was stationed in the Frith. 
The army of the prince continued to increase 
by the arrival of several additional detachments 
from the north, and before the end of October 
he found that his forces amounted to nearly 
6,000 men; but this number was far below 
what Charles had expected. He had enter- 
tained hopes that by the exertions of Lord 
Lovat and other chiefs, whom he expected to 
declare in his favour, about triple that number 
would have been raised; but a messenger who 
arrived at Edinburgh from his lordship, brought 
him intelligence which rendered his expecta- 
tations less sanguine. Lovat had calculated 
that he would be able to raise by his own in- 
fluence a force of 4,000 or 5,000 men for 
the service of Charlos; and, the bettor to con- 
ceal his design, he opened a correspondence 
with President Forbes, in which, with his 
characteristic duplicity and cunning, he avowed 
himself a warm supporter of the government, 
and succeeded for a considerable time in throw- 
ing the presiùent off his guard. By degrees, how- 
ever his real intentions began to developo 
themselves, and after the battle of Preston he 
resolved to assemble his clan for the purpose 
of joining the prince. To deceive the govern- 
ment he compelled his son, (afterwards known 
as General Fraser,) a youth of eighteen who 
had been pursuing his studies at the university 
of St. Andrews, to put himself at the head of 
the clan, and afterwards pretended that his son 
had, by this proceeding, acted in direct op- 
position to his orders. 5 The only force raised 
south of the Tay was a regiment of 450 men 
which Colonel Roy Stewart formed in Edin- 
burgh during the stay of the Highland army; 
for, although the prince was joined at Edin- 
burgh by the Earls of Kilmarnock and Kellie, 
Lord Balmerino, :Maxwell of Kirkconnel, and 
other south-country gentlemen, they did not 
bring as many men along with them as would 
have formed the staff of a company. 
Having now spent nearly six weeks in Edin- 
burgh, the prince considered that he could no 
longer delay his intended march into England 
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Dy postponing that measure a few days longer 
he might have still farther increased his force 
by the return of the men who had gone home 
after the battle, of whom he had received 
favourable accounts; by the accession of a 
body of Gordons which Lord Lewis, brother 
to the Duke of Gordon, was raising among the 
followers of the family; and by other small 
corps from the nort11. But it was judged that 
this advantage woulù he more than counter- 
halanced by other circumstances attendant upon 
delay. The long stay of the Highland army in 
Scotland had enabled the government to con- 
centrate a considerable force in the north of 
England, already far superior, in point of num- 
bers, to the prince's troops, and this force was 
about to receive large additions from the south 
and from the continent. Nothing but a dreall 
of the Highlanders and ignorance of their real 
strength kept the English army, already con- 
centrated in the north, from entering Scotland; 
Imt terrible as was the impression made upon 
the minds of the English troops, by the reports 
which had been carried to England of the 
prowess of the Highlanders, it was not to be 
supposed, that, after the arrival of large rein- 
forcements, their commanders would remain 
inactive. Had the government been aware of 
the weakness of the prince's army after the 
Imttle of Gladsmuir, it would probably not 
have delayed a single week in sending an army 
into Scotland; but the exaggerated reports 
which had been every where spread, of the 
great strength of the Highla.nd army, were fully 
credited. Attempts were made by some friends 
of the government, as well as by others, to 
ascertain their numbers; but Charles, by per- 
petually shifting their cantonments, and divid- 
ing them into detached bodies, not only con- 
trived to conceal his weakness, but to impress 
these prying persons with an idea that he was 
much stronger than he really was. 6 
Another reason for hastening his march 
south was the danger that the army might be 
diminished by desertion if kept in a state of 
inactivity. Desertions were frequent, and it 
was thought that nothing but an active life 
would put an end to a practice imputed to 
idleness and repose, and which allowed the 
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men time to think on their families, and con- 
template the hardships and dangers they wertj 
likely to undergo in a foreign land. But the 
chief motive which urged Charles and his 
council to put the army in motion was an ap- 
prehension that their supplies of money would 
be soon exhausted, in which event it would be 
quite impossible to keep the army together for 
a single day. By adhering to a declaration he 
had made, that he would not enforce the ob- 
noxious malt tax; the puhlic money, which 
had been collected, and was still in course of 
being raised, was far from being adequate to 
support the army which Charles had collected; 
alHl the contributions of his friends, which at 
first were considerable, were now beginning to 
faiL The supplies which had lately been re- 
cei ved from France were therefore very oppor- 
tune; but without additional and early pecuni- 
ary succours, which, though promised, migllt 
not speedily arrive or might miscarry, it was 
considered that unless the excheq uor was re- 
phmished in England, the abandonment of the 
enterprise was inevitable. For these reasons, 
and as the prince informed his council 1 that 
he had received the strongest assurances of 
support from numbers of the English Tories 
and J acobites, a unanimous resolution WaB 
entered into to march forthwith into England. 8 
Upon this resolution being adopted, the 
prince despatched a messenger to France with 


7 Maxwell of Kirkconnel had a very sorry opinion 
of the capabilities of most of the members of tho 
council. After stating, that by df'grees aU the colonels 
of the army were admitted into it, he thus proceeds:- 
"I must acknowledge that very few of the members 
of this assembly were either able statesmen or experi- 
enced officers; but as those who knew ]ea"t were 
a'enerally led by the opinions of those they thought 
;'iser than themselves, and they in their turn had 
private conferences with the aùlrst of the prince's 
secret friends in Ellinburgh, things might have been 
well enough conductetl had there been as much har- 
mony and union as the importance of the affa.ir re- 
quired; but an ill-timed emulation soon crept in, and 
bred great dissensions and animosities. The council 
was insensibly divided into factions, and came to be 
of little use when mpa!-iUTeS were approved of or con- 
demned, not for themselves, but for the sake of their 
author. These dissensions, begun at Edinburgh, con- 
tinued ever after, and their fatal influence was not 
always confined to tIle council: by degrees it reached 
the army; and though tIle prince's onlers were ever 
respected awl punctually obeyed by the army, there 
were, nevertheless, a certain discontent and diffidence 
which appeared on sunùry occasions, especially towards 
the end, and was very detrimental to his affairs. "- 
Kirkconnel If/S. 
a Idem. 
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intelligence of his intentions, 
.nl to solicit the 
}'rench court to lllake a de:>cent on England. 
As tIllS court had all along given as its reason 
for not seconding thc prince's designs, by send- 
ing an army into England, the doubt which it 
had of his having a consideraùlo party in that 
country, the messenger was instructed to repre- 
scnt the situation of the prince's affairs in the 
most favourable point of view. This person, 
by name Alexander Gordon, a Jesuit, left 
Edinburgh accordingly on the 28th of October. 
On arriving in .France hc drcw up a most 
flattering report, which he put into the hands 
of the prince's brother, Henry, Duke of York, 
then at Paris, to be laid before the French 
king. In this report he stated, that while thc 
})rince had. about 12,000 men with him in 
Edinburgh and its vicinity, there were 4,000 
more expected to arrive-that he had alrcady 
upwards of 1,000 cavalry, and that a great 
number more were on their march to join him, 
-that almost all these troops were well armed, 
aud were amply provided with every necessary, 
-and that all the inhabitants of the counties 
aud towns where the prince had appeared, and 
particularly those of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
had furnished the army with clothing, arms, 
and money, and, in short, with every thing in 
their power. He stated, that besides the High- 
land chiefs and the noblemen of different coun- 
ties, who had declared in favour of the prince 
1)efore the battle of Preston, a great number of 
persons of distinction had since joined him 
at Edinburgh, among whom he particularly 
enumcrated Lord Nithsdale and Kenmure, and 
l\[axwell of K.irkconnel,-that besides these 
there were many others, who, being unablc to 
give their personal services, had sent the prince 
horses, arms, and money, and that aftcr the 
prince's father had been proclaimed in the 
capital and thc most considerable towns in 
Scotland, those who had formerly shown them- 
selves least disposed to acknowledge him had 
llisplaycd the most favourable dispositions to- 
wards the prince, being eithcr subtlued by the 
charms of his manners, or gaincd over by his 
manifestoes and proclamations. In short, that 
by the astonishing victory hc had achieved, 
many persons, who woulJ otherwise have still 
l,cen in connexion with the court of London, 
ha.1 suùmitted themselves to thc prince, who 


might be said to be now absolute master of 
Scotlanù. That with rcgard to England, tIle 
people of that kingdom were ready to receive 
the prince with open arms as soon as he should 
appear among them with an army supported 
by France,-that, indepcndently of the general 
discontent of the nation with the government, 
the prince was emboldened to enter England 
by upwards of a hundred invitations which he 
had received from the nobility of England, 
and by large sums of money which he had 
obtained for the payment of his troops,-that 
the English government, alarmed at this state 
of things, had, as was reported, hesitated 
accepting offers, which some counties had made 
of raising bodies of militia, for fear that this 
force would be employed against itself. In 
fine, that such was the disposition of men's 
minds throughcut the whole of Grcat Britain, 
that the fear of the prince not being supported 
by foreign aid, of which the court of London 
was in great dread, alone prevented the people 
from. openly declaring themselves, and that 
every person was persuaded, that for every 
thousand of foreign troops which the prince 
could bring into the field, his army would 
receive an accession, four times as large, from 
the English people, who only wanted the pre- 
sence of a foreign force to encourage them to 
take up arms against the goverment. 9 
The last days of October were occupied in 
making the necessary arrangements for the 
march of the Highland army; preparatory to 
which, orders were issued, near the end of that 
month, to call in the different parties which 
were posted at Newhaven, Leith, and other 
places in the vicinity of Edinburgh. The 
army which, for three weeks after the battle 
of Preston had lain in camp at Duddingston, 
had, since the middle of October, been quar. 
tered in and around the city; but on the 26tll 
of that month the main body left Edinburgh, 
and encamped on a field a little to the west 
of lnvercsk church, with a battery of seve1l 
or eight pieces of cannon pointing to the 
south-west. 1 Hitherto Charles, to conccal l)is 
weakness, had reviewed his army in detached 


9 Vidl,the report in the Stuart Papers, find a letter 
of 26th N ovemoer, 1745, from Gorùon to the Chevalier 
de St. George, inclosing a cr py of hi" TPport. 
1 :Marchallt, p. ::'3u. 
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portions; but he now ordered a general review 
c,f his whole force on the 28th of October. 
The place appointed was Leith links; but 
heing warned by a few bombs which were 
thrown from the castle as the army was ap- 
proaching the ground, that he might expect 
Rome annoyance, Charles abandoned his inten- 
tion, and reviewed -his army on the sands 
between Leith and 
lusselburgh. 2 
Of the deportment of Charles, and the mode 
in which he spent his time during his abode 
at Holyrood house, it may now be necessary 
to say a few words. It has been already stated 
on the authority of an officer in his army, 
whose memoirs are quoted by Mr. Home, that 
hefore the meeting of his council, Charles held 
a levee. The same writer adds, that after the 
rising of the council, which generally sat very 
long, he dined in public with his principal 
officers, and that while the army lay at Dud- 
dingston he rode out there after dinner, accom- 
panied by his life-guards. 3 The object of these 
visits was to keep the Highlanders together; 
and to show them that the c11ange of circum- 
stances had not altered his disposition towards 
them, he frequently supped anù slept in the 
camp.4 
Another writer, an eye-witness, 5 sa
rs that 
" the prince's court at Holyrood soon became 
very brilliant, and that every day from morning 
to night there was a vast concourse ofwell-dressed 
people. Eesides the gentlemen that had joined 
the prince, there was a great number of ladies 
and gentlemen who came either from affection 
or curiosity. People flocked from all quarters 
to see the novelty of a court which had not 
been held in Scotland for sixty years, and from 
its splendour, and the air of satisfaction which 
appeared in every person's countenance, one 
would have thought the king was already re- 
stored, and in peaceable possession of all the 
(lominions of his ancestors, and that the prince 
had only made a trip to Scotland to show him- 
self to the people, and receive their homag(>. 
The conduct of Charles corresponded in all re- 
spects with the attentions shown him. He 
professed the warmcst attachmcnt to Scotland, 
and was often hearù to say, that should he 
succeed in his attempt, he would make l3eo1- 
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land his Hanover, and Holyrood house his 
Herenhausen; 6 an expression by which he not 
only marked his devotion to the Scotch nation, 
but conveyed a severe rebuke upon lUng 
George, who was justly accused of an undue 
predilection for his native soil. 
To mark lùs sense of the respect shown him, 
and to ingratiate himself still more with his 
new friends, Charles gave a series of balls and 
entertainments in the palace, which were at- 
tended by all the persons of rank and fashion 
assembled in the capital. On these occasions, 
the young Chevalier appeareù sometimes in an 
English court-dress with the blue ribbon, star, 
and other insignia of the order of the garter, 
and at other times in a Highland dress of fine 
silk tartan, with crimson velvet breeches, am... 
the cross of St. Andrew. 1 His politeness, 
affability, and condescension, were the theme 
of universal conversation. Captivated by the 
charms of his conversation, the graces of his 
person, and the unwearied attentions which he 
b(>stowed on them, the ladies entered warmly 
into the prince's views; and their partizanship 
became so available to his cause as to attract, 
as we have seen, the especial attention of Pre- 
sident Jforbes. Indeed, so strong was the hold 
which the spirit Gf J acobitism had taken of i 
the hearts of the ladies of Edinburgh, that 
when afterwards ovemwed by the presence of 
an English army, they, nevertheless, continued 
to wear the Jacobite badge, and treated the 
approaches of the Duke of Cumberland's officers 
with supercilious indifference. As Charles was 
almost wholly destitute of every householù re- 
quisite, his female friends sent plate, china, 
linen, and other articles of domestic use to the 
palace. 8 
At the present stage of this history, it seems 
proper to record a manifesto which emanated 
from Charles's army on the eve of its departure 
for England, which, as an historical document 
of considerable interest, shall be given entire. 
It was titled, "The declaration and admonitory 
letter of such of the nobility, gentry, and free- 
born subjects of lùs majesty, as, under the 
auspicious conduct of his royal highness, 
Charles, prince of '\Vales, steward of Scotland, 
&c., have taken up arms in support of the causo 
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of their king anù country." It was addressed 
" unto those who have not as yet declared their 
approbation of this enterprise; and to such as 
have, or may hereafter, appear in arms against 
it." 


"COUNTRYMEN AND FELLOW-SUBJECTS,-It is 
with abunùance of regret, and not without in- 
dignation, that we daily hear and see this our 
undertaking, which in glory and disinterested- 
ness may vie with any to be met with, either 
in ancient or modern history, traduced, misre- 
presented, and reviled in those fulsome ad- 
dresses and associations made to and in favours 
of the Elector of Hanover, by those very 
bishops of the church of England, who, for so 
many years, have contributed their utmost en- 
deavours to abet and support every measure 
the most unpopular, pernicious, and hurtful, 
that the worst of ministers, be he of what party 
he would, could ever devise for the undoing of 
those nations. 
" Is it from such patterns of virtue and piety 
that the nation now must take the alarm 1 Are 
we by these old bugbears of popery, slavery, 
and tyranny, for ever to be hindered from 
pursuing our only true interest1 Or, is the 
groundless fear of an imaginary evil to pre- 
vent our shaking off the heavy yoke we daily 
fed 1 
" 'Vhat further security, in the name of God, 
can a people desire for the enjoyment of their 
ecclesiastical rights 1 Have not both the king 
and prince regent sworn in the most solemn 
manner to maintain the protestant religion 
throughout his m3jesty's dominions 1 Nay, 
more, have they not promised to pass any laws 
which shall be thought necessary for the further 
security of it1 
e we not protestants who now 
address you 1 And is it not by the strength 
of a protestant army that he mllst mount the 
throne 1 Can any man, or number of men, 
persuade you, that we, who are your brethren, 
ùorn in the same island, and who have the 
same interest, do not love ourselves, our re- 
ligion, laws and liberties, as well as you do 
 
"'Vhat further security can the naturo of 
the thing admit on You have your prince's 
promises, anù here you have laid before you 
the sentiments of his army; who, having 
thankfully accepteù of them, arc determined 


and resolved to set their country at libert
T, by 
establishing that glorious plan which has been 
freely offered to us by the only rightful prince 
of the British nations; and this must be done 
before we sheath our swords. 
"Our enemies have represented us as men 
of low birth and of desperate fortunes. 'Ve, 
who are now in arms, are, for the greatest part, 
of the most ancient families of this island, 
whose forefathers asserted the liberties of their 
country, long, long before the names of many 
of our declaimers were ever heard of. Our 
blood is good, and that our actions shall make 
appear. If our fortunes be not great, our virtue 
has kept them low; and desperate we may be 
truly called, for we are determined to conquer 
or die. 
"The justice, therefore, of the cause we n'Jw 
appear for, the interest of thf' nation which we 
support and pursue, and the glorious character 
of our royal leader, may each by itself, or all 
together, aùundantly convince the nation, that 
now at last there appears an happy and unfore- 
seen opportunity of acquiring aU those blessings 
which a distrest llation has been so long wish- 
ing for in vain. 
"This golden opportunity we have laid hold 
of; and in justice to ourselves and fellow-sub- 
jects, are obliged thus to apprize them of the 
uprightness of our intentions in carrying into 
execution a scheme calculated and adapted to 
those principles of liberty w}úch the true lovers 
of their country have been polishing and refin- 
ing for these many years past. 
"Perhaps you may find fault that you were 
not apprized of this undertaking. No more 
were we. God has conducted, the prince of 
'\Vales has executed; and we are thereby in 
possession of Scotland, and victorious over one 
of the Elector's armies, which nothing could 
have saved from total destruction but the 
authority and mercy of a young conqueror, 
possest of all the shining virtues which can 
adorn a throne, and who may challenge the 
keenest enemy of his royal family to impute to 
him a vice which can blacken the character of 
a prince. Compare' his clemency towards all 
the prisoners and wounded at the battle of 
G]ac1smuir, with the executions, imprisonments, 
and banishments, exercised ùy tho Gorman 
family after their success at PrC'ston in tho year 
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1715, and your affections will tell you who is 
the true father of the people. 
" We have hitherto only spoke to your inter- 
ests: when his royal highness comes himself 
amongst you, let his appearance, his modera- 
tion, his affability, his tenderness and affection 
for those he can truly call his countrymen, 
speak to your passions; then you who, at the 
instigation of your enemies, are now arming for 
the defence, as you imagine, of your respective 
communities, will be able to judge from whom 
you will have the best reason to expect protec- 
tion. Thus far we can take upon us to promise 
in his highness's name, that such as shall make 
no resistance to our troops, though before our 
arrival they may have been levying war against 
us, may nevertheless depend upon the most 
ample security for their persons and estates, 
provided, by a timely surrender of their arms, 
they put in our power to protect them against 
the fury of the army: and how foolish will it 
be, after this assurance, for any city, corpora- 
tion, or county, to attempt to make head against 
the combined force of a whole nation, collected 
in a numerous army, and flushed with success
 
If any misfortune, therefore, ensue from a dis- 
regard of this admonition, we of his royal 
highness's army declare ourselves free of all 
blame therein. 
"It is time for you now, 0 countrymen! to 
lay aside all animosities, all distinctions of 
families or names, and to confine your thoughts 
only to the interest of these kingdoms, connect- 
ing with them as you go along the sentiments 
you had a few years ago. 
"\Vhat transport of joy wotùtl the bulk of 
the British nation have felt upon a certain re- 
markable and never-to-be-forgotten period in 
our political history, (that great change of min- 
istry which happened not long ago, when the 
cries of a distressed people, supported by the 
interest and influence of powerful, though de- 
signing men, accomplished the ruin of a mighty 
minister,) how great would have been your joy 
had you then had from the Elector of Hanover 
BlICh a declamtion as that emitted the 10th of 
this month by his royal highness, the heir and 
representative of our natuml and only rightful 
sovereign 
 
"Is it possible to conceive the universal satis- 
faction which such a declaration would have 


occasioned, unless we judge of it by our fatal 
disappointment1- \V e leave it to yourselves to 
make the application. As it is not our inten- 
tion here to set forth the domestic grievances 
of the nation, nor the scandalous preference 
showed upon all occasions to a pitiful foreign 
concern; for as we address ourselves chiefly to 
the friends of liberty and the constitution, we 
suppose you all abundantly instructed in them: 
nor would it serve but to lengthen this letter, 
to enumerate the many promises in the king's 
and prince's declarations and maIiÍfestoes to 
his subjects upon this occasion; we have abun- 
dantly explained our own motives for now ap- 
pearing in arms, and would willingly use a 
little serious expostulation with you, gentlemen, 
who intend to oppose us. 
"'Vhat then, in the name of God, do you 
propose to yourselves
 Is it also the interest 
of Great Britain and Ireland 
 Or, is it the 
support of the Elector of Hanover's family in 
the succession to the crown of these realms 1 
If your armaments proceed from the first of 
these motives, tell us what a prince can do 
more to make you a free and a happy people 1 
What security can you have more than his 
word and his army's guarantee, until the nation 
shall have time abundantly to secure themselves 
by parliament 
 
" If you be satisfied with the promises made 
you, and the security of the performance, do 
you disapprove of this method of bringing 
about the execution by force of arms 1 If you 
do, be so good as suggest another equally effi- 
cacious. 
"That by parliament, indeed, would have 
been universally the most acceptable; but we 
cannot be so infatuated as to remain in eternal 
bondage, unless a parliament, composed of hire- 
lings, should set us at liberty; nor have we 
any hopes that the Elector will strip himself 
of that pecuniary influence by which alone he 
has carried, over the bellies of the nation, 
every destructive measure. 
" On the other hand, if the dispute is to bn 
whether the Stuart or Hanoverian family shall 
reign over Great Britain, without reference to 
the interest of the nation, we need use no other 
argument than the sword with such as sJlall 
oppose us upon these principles. 
" To con
'lude, \Ye desire to lay this import- 
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ant q 1 1estion before you in a new light. Sup- 
pose, for it is only a supposition, that this 
dreadful and unnatural rebellion, as you are 
taught to call it, should be extinguished and 
quashed, and every man concerned in it exe- 
cuted on a scaffold; your joy, no doubt, would 
be very great upon so glorious an event; your 
addresses would then be turncd into thanks- 
givings,-your parliament would then meet 
and cIoath your beloved sovereign with new 
powers,-your standing army, wlúch has hither- 
to been looked upon as the bane of the consti- 
tution, would then be consecrated as your de- 
liverers; and the reverend bishops of the church 
of England would be hailed from the most dis- 
tant corners of the island by the glorious ap- 
pellation of patriots and protectors of British 
liberty. 0 happy, thrice happy nation, who 
have such an army and such a bench of bishops 
ready upon this occasion to rescue them from 
popery, and slavery, tyranny, and arbitrary 
power! 
"'\Vhen, indeed, the :first transport of your 
joy would be over,-for you are not to expect 
that these halcyon days are ever to remain,- 
you might perhaps find, to your fatal experi- 
ence, that the constitution of your cOlmtry was 
not in the least improved; and upon the return 
of the unavoidable consequences of those evils 
all along complained of, and which now you 
have so fair an opportunity of having redressed, 
you would at last be sensible that we We1'e 
those who, in truth, deserved the appellation 
of deliverers, patriots, and protectors of the 
British liberty. But this last part of our letter 
is addressed only to such as we expect to meet 
with in a field of battle, and we are hopeflù 
that those will prove but an inconsiderable 
part of the nations of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and that you, our countrymen and 
fellow-subjects, upon being advised and in- 
formed, as you now have been, of the whole 
plan of this glorious expedition, will cheerfully 
join issue with us, and share in tho glory of 
restoring our king and in setting our country 
free, which, by the strength of our arm, the 
aRslstance of our allies, and the blessing of AJ- 
m.ighty God, we shortly expect to see accom- 
plished." 


\Vhilst the prince and his partizans wcre 


thus spreading the seeds of insurrection, and 
endeavouring to improve the advantages they 
had gained, the ministry of Great Britain, 
aroused to ajust sense of the impending danger, 
took every possible measure to retard the pro- 
gress of the insurrection. King George had 
returned to London on the 31st of August. 
He met with a cordial reception from tho 
nobility a.nd gentry in the capital, and loyal 
addresses were voted by all the principal cities, 
and towns and corporations in the kingdom. 
A demand was made upon the states-general 
for the 6,000 men stipulated by treaty, part of 
whom were landed at Berwick the day after 
Cope's defeat. Three battalions of guards, anI} 
seven regiments of foot, were ordercrl home from 
Flanders,. and a cabinet council was held at 
Kensington on the 13th of September, which 
directed letters to be sent to the lords-lieuten- 
ant and custodes rotulurum of the counties of 
Englam} and '\Vales to raise the militia. Marshal 
vVade was despatched to the north of England 
to take the command of the forces in that 
quarter, and two regiments, of 1,000 each, 
wcre ordered to be transported from Dublin to 
Chestcr. A nUlll ber of blank commissions 
were, as has been before stated, sent to the 
north of Scotland to raise independent com- 
panies; the Earl of Loudon was despatched to 
Inverness to take the command, and two Ship3 
of war were sent down with arms to the sarno 
place. 
As popery had been formerly a serviceaNo 
lJugbear to alarm the people for their religion 
and liberties, some of the English bishops 
issued mandates to their clergy, enjoining 
them to instil into their people" a just ab- 
horrence of popery" and of arbitrary power, 
both of which they supposed to be inseparably 
connected; a proceeding which formeù :l. 
singular contrast with the conduct of their 
brethren, the Scottish protestant episcopal 
clergy, who to a man were zealously desirous 
of restoring the Stuarts. The clergy attended 
to the injunctions they had received, and their 
admonitions were not without effect. Associa- 
tions were speedily formed in every county, 
city, anrl town in England, of any considera- 
tion, in defence of the religion and liberties of 
the nation, and all persons, of whatever rank 
or degree, seemed equallyzcalous to protect ù<.th. 
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The parliament met on the 17th of October, 
and was informeù by his majesty that he hafl 
been obliged to call them together sooner than 
he intended, in consequence of an unnatural 
rebellion which had broken out, and was still 
continued in Scotland, to suppress and extin- 
guish which rebellion he craved the immediate 
advice and assistance of the parliament. Both 
houses voted addresses, in which they gave his 
majesty the strongest assurances of duty and 
affection to his person and government, and 
promised to adopt measures commensurate with 
the danger. The habeas corpus act was sus- 
pended for six months, and several persons 
were apprehended on suspicion. The Duke of 
Cumberland, the king's second son, arrived 
from the Netherlands shortly after the opening 
of the session, and on the 2Jth of October a 
large detachment of cavalry and infantry arrived 
in the Thames from Flanders. The train- 
Lands of London were reviewed by his majesty 
on the 28th; the county regiments were com- 
pleted; and the persons who had associated 
themselves in different parts of the kingdom 
as volunteers, were daily engaged in the exer- 
cise of arms. Apprehensive of an invasion 
from France, the government appointed Ad- 
miral Vernon to command a squadron in the 
Downs, to watch the motions of the enemy 
by sea. Cruisers were stationed along the 
French coast, particularly off Dunkirk and 
Boulogne, which captured several ships des- 
tined for Scotland with officers, soldiers, and 
ammunition for the use of the insurgents. 
The birth-day of George II., which fell on 
the 30th of October, was celebrated throughout 
the whole of England with extraordinary de- 
monstrations of loyalty. :Many extravagant 
scenes were enacted, which, though they may 
now appear ludicrous and absurd, were deemed 
by the actors as deeds of the purest and most 
exalted patriotism. In Scotland, however, 
with one remarkable exception, the supporters 
of government did not venture upon any public 
display. The exception alluded to was the 
town of Perth, some of whose inhabitants took 
possession of the church and steeple about 
mid-day, and rang the bells. Oliphant of Gask, 
who had been made deputy-governor of the 
town by the young Chevalier, and Imd under 


him a small party, sent to desire those who 
rang the bells to desist; but they refused to 
comply, and continued ringing at intervals 
until midnight, two hours after the orùinary 
time. :Mr. Oliphant, with his small guard and 
three or four gentlemen, posted themselves in 
the council-house, in order to secure about 
1,400 small arms, some ammunition, &c., be- 
longing to the Highland army, deposited thero 
and in the adjoining jail. At night seven 
north-country gentlemen, in the Jacobite inter- 
est, came to town with their servants, and 
immediately joined their friends in the council- 
house: when it grew dark. the mob made bon- 
fires in the streets, and ordered the inhabitants 
to illuminate their wimlows, an order which 
was generally obeyed, and the few that refuseJ 
had their windows broken. About nine o'clock 
at night a party sallie(l from the council-hous:->, 
and marching up the street to disperse the 
mob, fired upon and wounded three of them. 
The mob, exasperated by this attack, rushc(l 
in upon the party, and disarmed and wounde!l 
some of them. After this rencontre the mob 
placed guards at all the gates of the town, took 
possession of the main-guard and rung the fire- 
bell, by which they drew together about 200 
people. They thereupon seut a message to 
::\11'. Oliphant, requiring him to withdraw im- 
mediately from the town and yield up the arms, 
ammunition, &c. :Mr. Oliphant having refused, 
they rang the fire-bell a second time, and 
hostilities commenced about two o'clock in the 
morning, and continue(I about three hours. 
The people fired at the council-house from the 
heads of lanes, from behind stairs, amI from 
windows, so that the party within could not 
look out without the greatest hazard. About 
five o'clock the mob dispersed. An Irish cap- 
tain in the French service was killúJ in the 
council-house, and three or four of "Mr. Oli- 
phant's party were wounded. Of the moh, 
which was without a leader, four were wounded. 
To preserve order, about GO of Lord Nairne's 
men were brought into the town next day, 
and these were soon thereafter joined by about 
130 Highlanders. 9 


9 Aùamson's lìlnses Tlu'enodic, P"l.th eù. of 1 iÎ t 
Appendix, No.2, I', 165. 
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DS. I 
C HAP T E R X X X 1 I I . Preparatory to their march the insurge
 I 
removed their camp to a strong position to th(', 
west of Dalkeith, six miles south of Edinburgh, 
having that town on their left, the South Esk 
in front, the North Esk in their rear, with an 
opening on their right towards Pol ton. From 
this camp a detachment was sent with threo 
pieces of cannon to secure the pass of the Forth 
above Stirling, lest Lord Loudon should march 
south with the independent companies he was 
forming, and attempt to force the passage. 2 
On the evening of Thursday the 31st of 
October, Prince Charles finally left Holyroo<l 
House accompanied by his life-guards, an.l 
several of the clan-regiments, amid the regrets 
of a vast concourse of spectators, most of whom 
were never to see him again. He slept that 
night at Pinkie House, and wcnt next morning 
to Dalkeith, and took up his quarters in Dal- 
keith House, the seat of the Duke of Buccleuch. 
On that day he was joined by the clan Pherson, 
under the command of their chief, Macpherson 
of Cluny, by Menzies of Shien and his men, 
and some small parties of Highlanders, amount- 
ing altogethcr to betwcen DOO and 1,000 men. 
At this period the state of the insurgent 
army was as follows. Of cavalry, the first troop 
of horse-guards, which was commanded by 
Lord Elcho, consisted of 62 gentlcmen with 
their servants, under 5 officers. It amounted 
in all to 120. The second troop, which was 
commanded by the honourable .Arthur Elphin- 
stone, afterwards Lord Balmerino, was not 
complete, and did not exceed 40 horse. 
\ 
small squadron, called the horse-grenadiers, 
was commanded by the Earl of Kilmarnock, 
with which were incorporated some Perthshire 
gentlemen, in absence of Lord Strathallan their 
commander, who had been appointed governor 
of Perth and commander of the Jacobite forces 
in Scotland during the stay of the Higlùan.l 
army in England. These last united, aIDountel 1 
to nearly 100. Lord Pitsligo was at the hea<l 
of the Aberdeen and Banffshire gentlemen, 
who, with their servants,. amounted to about 
120; and besides those enumerated, there was 
a party of between 70 and 80 hussars, under 
the nominal command of Secretary 1\Iurray as 
colonel, but in reality unrlpl' the directioIl of 
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I'lan of the march of the rebels into England-Com- 
position of the Higllland army-Highland mode of 
fighting-March of Prince Charles into England- 
Siege and capture of Carlisle-Dissension in the 
Prince's council-Resignation of Lord George l\[ur- 
my-ProceetJiugs of ltlarslJaI \Vade-The Highland 
army marches south-Arrives at Manchester-The 
Manchester regiment-Rebels march to Derby- 
Consternation at London-Charles's council resolVl' 
to retreat-Charles desires to proceed to Loudon- 
Overruled-The Chevalier's agents in France- 
French expedition under Lord John Drummond-- 
Bis arrival and proceellings-Retreat of the High- 
land army to 
cotland-Skirmish at Clifton-}{e- 
capture of Carlisle. 
"\V HEN Charles's resolution to march into Eng- 
land was finally agreed to by his officers, the 
next thing to be determined was the route to 
be taken. Mter some deliberation the council 
a(lvised the Prince to march straight to Ber- 
wick, of which town they thought he cOlùd 
easily make himself master, and thence to 
Newcastle and give battle to :Marshal \Vatle, 
who had collected a force in the neighbour- 
hood of that town. If victorious, the prince 
was to march to London by the east coast, so 
as to favour the disembarkation of any troops 
that France might send over destined to land 
on that coast. But this plan, though unani- 
mously approved of, was overturned by Lonl 
George 1\Iurray, who was of a very different 
opinion from the rest of the council. In 
presence of several of the principal officers 
of the army he represented the plan of a 
march along the east coast as all affair of great 
difficulty, and that its advantages, if it really 
had any, would be more than compensated by 
the loss of time it would occasion, which at 
the present juncture was very precious. He 
therefore proposed that the army should march 
into England by the western road, and that 
to conceal its route it should march in two 
columns, one by Kelso and the othcr column by 
:Moffat, so that both columns could easily join 
near Carlisle, on a day to be appointed. Find- 
ing that Lord George's arguments had pre- 
vailed with most of the officers, Charles agreed 
to his scheme, tllOugh he considered the route 
I by llerwick as the better of the two.] 
,I 


1 Kirkconnel MS. Lord George Murray's Narrative, 
in Jarobitc J.Jfcrrwirs, p. 4i. 


2 Kirkconnel ...-'IS. 
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one Baggot, an Irish officer, who had lately 
arrived from France. The infantry, all of 
whom wore tho Highland garb, consisted of 
thirteen battalions or regiments, six of wllÏch 
consisted of the clans, properly so called; of 
these six regiments, three were of the 
Iacdan- 
:ùds, and the other three were each composed 
of the Camerons, the Stewarts of Appin, anò 
the Macphersons. Three regiments of A thole 
men, commonly called the Athole brigade, the 
regiments of the Duke of Perth, Lord Ogilvy, 
Glcnbucket, and Roy Stewart, made up the 
thirteen regiments. 3 Of the infantry, which 
amounted to about 5,000 men, about 4,000 
were real Highlanders. Thus the total amount 
of the army did not exceeJ 6,000 men. <1 
Tho clan-regiments, according to custom, 
were commanùed by their respective chiefs; 
but in some instances, in the ansence of the 
chief, the regiment of the clan was commanded 
by his son, and failing both, by the nearest 
kinsman of the chief. In these regiments 
every company had two captains, two lieuten- 
ants, and two ensigns, all of whom were gener- 
ally relatecl, by ties of blood, to the chief. 
The pay of a captain in the army was half-a- 
crown per diem; that of a lieutenant two 
shillings; and of an ensign one shilling and 
sixpence. The front rank of each clan-regi- 
ment was composed of persons who were con- 
siùered gentlemen by birth, though without 


:i K irkconncl J1 S. 
4 The Highland army about the middle of Novem- 
ber, according to a list then published, was thus com- 
posed :- 
Regiments. Colonels. },fen. 
Lochiel, Cameron, younger of Lochiel, 740 
Appin, Stewart of Ardshiel, 360 
Athole, Lord George Murray, . 1,000 
Clanranalù, Macdonald, yr. of Clanranald, 200 
Keppoch, Macdonald of Keppoch, 400 
Glencoe, :Macdonald of Glencoe, 200 
Ogilvy, Lord Ogilvy, . 500 
Glenbucket, Gordon of Glenhucket.. 427 
Perth, 
 Duke of Perth (including l 750 
l Pitsligo's foot), 
 
Robertson, Robertson of Strowan,. 200 
Maclauchlau, Maclauchlan of :Maclauchlan, 260 
Glencairnock, Macgregor of Glencairuock, 300 
N aime, Lord N aime, 200 
Edinburgh, . John Roy Shnvart, 450 
Several small corps, . . .. 1,000 
II 
 Lord Elcho, l 160 
orse, . l Lord Kilmarnock, \ 
Horse, Lord Pitsligo's, 140 


The Dumpers, however, are overrated. 
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fortune or means. The pay of these was one 
shilling per diem. The gentlemen in the front 
rank were b
tter armed than the men in the 
rear rank. All the former had targets, whieh 
many of the latter had not. '\Vhen fully 
armeò, as was generally the case, every gentle- 
man of the front rank carried a musket and 
broadsword, with a pair of pistols and a dirk 
stuck in the belt which surrounded his body. 
In some rare instances another dagger was 
stuck within the garter of the right leg, to be 
used in cases of emergency. A target, forme'! 
of wood anJ leather thickly stu(kled with nails, 
covered the left arm, and enabled the wearer 
to parry and protect himself from the shots or 
blows of an assailant. 
Thus armeò, the success of a Highland army 
dependeJ more upon individual bravery than 
upon combined efforts, anll their manner of 
fighting was, as the Chevalier Johnstone ob- 
serves, adapted for brave but undisciplined 
troops. "They advance," says that writer, 
"with rapidity, discharge their pieces when 
within musket length of the enemy, and then, 
throwing them down, draw their swords, and 
hoMing a dirk in their left hand with their 
target, they dart with fury on the enemy 
through the smoke of their fire. '\Vhen within 
reach of the enemy's bayonets, bending their 
left knee, they, by their attitude, cover their 
bodies with their targets that receive their 
thrusts of the bayonets, which they contrive to 
parry, while at the same time they raise their 
sword-arm, and strike their adversary. HaviIlg 
once got within the bayon
ts, and into the 
ranks of the enemy, the soldiers have no longer 
any means of drfending themselves, the fate of 
the battle is decideù in an instant, and the 
carnage follows; the Highlanders bringing 
down two men at a time, one with their dirk 
in the left hand, and another with the swor,1. 
The reason assigned by the Higlùanders for 
their custom of throwing their muskets on the 
ground is not without its force. They say they 
embarrass them in their operations, even when 
slung behind them, and on gaining a battle 
they can pick them up along with the arms of 
their enemies; but if they should be beaten, 
they have no occasion for muskets. They 
themselves proved that bravery may supply 
the place of discipline at times, as discipline 
4 E 
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supplies the place of bravery. The attack is so 
terrible, that the best troops in Europe would 
with difficulty sustain the first shock of it; and 
if the swords of the Highlanders once come in 
contact with them, their defeat is inevitable."5 
In entering upon such a desperate enterprise 
as the invasion of England with the handful 
of men he had mustered, Charles certainly 
must have calculated on being supported by a 
large party in that country. Indeed, his chief 
reason for urging such a step was the numerous 
assurances he alleged he had received from I1Ïs 
friends in that kingdom, that he would be 
joined by a very considerable body of the 
people; but there seems reason to believe, that, 
in his expectations of support, he was guided 
almost solely by the reports of his agents, and 
that he had very little communication with any 
of the parties on whose support he relied. 6 In 
a memoir 7 which the prince presented to the 
King of France on his return from Scotland, 
he states, that, if after the battle of Preston he 
had had 3,000 regular troops under his com- 
mand, in addition to his other forces, he could 
have penetrated into England, and marched to 
London, without opposition, as none of the 
English troops which were on the continent 
had arrived; but the case was now widely dif- 
ferent, and without a general rising, it was next 
to impossible to succeed in the face of a large 
regular army, which was assembling at different 
points, supported by a numerous militia. 
Pursuant to the plan of Lord George :Murray, 
the advanced guard of the first division of the 
army left Dalkeith on the evening of Friday 
the 1st of November, and took the road to 
Peebles. The main body, consisting of the 


Ii Memoirs, p. 113. 
6 Letters from Moor and Smart, two of the agents 
of the Chevalier de St. George, will be found among 
the Stuart Papers. Smart held an appointment in 
the London post-office, and is often alluded to in the 
correspondence between Sempil and Drummond of 
Bochaldy, and the Chevalier, as their .. post-office cor- 
respondent. .. Smart was furnished with a list of the 
addresses, under which the correspondence betwee'l1 
the Chevalier's agents on the continent, and their 
friends in England, was carried on, and, as his duty 
I.ppears to have been to examine all letters passing 
through the post-office, he passed the letters to such 
addresses without examination. When he found any 
letters from abroad, giving information to the govern- 
ment about the Jacobite party, he always burnt them. 
-Letter from Drummond to the Chevalier de St. 
George, 19th October, 1745, among the Stuart Papers. 
7 Stuart Papers. 
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Duke of Perth.-Frol11 original in possession of Sil' 
William Drummonq Steuart. Bart, of GrandtulIy. 


Athole brigade, the Duke of Perth's regiment, 
the regiments of Lord Ogilvy, Glenbucket, and 
Roy Stewart, and the greater part of the horso 
followed next day. The artillery and baggage 
were sent along with this column. This divi- 
sion was under the command of tIle :Marquis 
of Tullibardine. The second division, which 
consisted of the life-guards and the clan regi- 
ments, headed by the prince in person, marched 
from Dalkeith on the 3d of November in the 
direction of Kelso. The guards formed the 
van, and the prince marched on foot at the 
head of the clans with his target over his 
shoulder. It was supposed that he would havo 
moun ted his horse after proceeding a mile or 
two; but, to the surprise of every person, he 
marched on foot the whole day, and continued 
the same practice during the whole of the ex- 
pedition, wading through mud and snow, and 
it was with difficulty that he could be prevailed 
upon to get on horseback, even to cross a river. 
The example he thus set to his men, joined to 
the condescension and affability he displayed, 
endeared him to the army. Charles arrived at 
Lauder the same night, and took up his resi- 
dence in Thirlstane castle, the scat of the Earl 
of Lauderdale. 
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Mter despatching part of his men by a 
middle course towards Selkirk and Hawick, 
the prince next day marched to Kelso. As 
Marshal "\Vade was supposed to be on his way 
north from Newcastle, Charles sent his life- 
guards across the Tweed, not so much for the 
purpose of reconnoitring, as for amusing the 
enemy. After advancing several miles on the 
road to Newcastle, they halted at a village, and 
made some inquiries as to quarters and accom- 
modation for the army, which they stated was 
on its march to Newcastle. Charles even sent 
orders to "\Y ooler, a town on the road to N ew- 
castle, to provide quarters for his army. The 
design was to keep Wade in suspense, amI 
draw off his attention from the movements of 
the Highland army upon Carlisle. "\Vhile at 
Kelso, Charles sent a party of between 30 and 
40 men across the Tweed, to proclaim his father 
npon English ground. Having performed the 
ceremony, they returned to Kelso. 8 The prince 
remained at Kelso till the 6th of November, 
on the morning of which day he crossed the 
Tweed. The river was scarcely fordable, but 
the men were in high spirits, and when up to 
the middle in the water, they expressed the 
ardour they felt òy setting up a loud shout and 
discharging their pieces. 9 After crossing the 
river, the prince turned to the left, and marched 
towards Jedburgh, where he arrived in a few 
hours. 
As his next route lay through a dreary waste 
of considerable extent, he halted at Jedburgh 
for the night, to refresh his men, and departed 
early next morning. :Marching up Rule water, 
Charles led his men into Liddisdale over the 
Knot 0' the Gate, and after a fatiguing march 
of about twenty-five miles, arrived at Haggie- 
haugh upon LidJel water, where he slept. 
Charles marched down Liddel water on the 
following day, being Friday the 8th of N ovem- 
ber, and entered England in the evening. 
'Vhen crossing the border, the Highlanders 
drew their swords, and gave a hearty huzza; 
but a damp came over their spirits, on learning 
that Lochiel had cut his hand in the act of un- 
sheathing his sword, an occurrence which the 
Highlanders superstitiously regarded as a bad 
omen. 1 Charles lay at Reddings in Cumber- 
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land that night. The division belonging to 
the prince's column, consisting of horse, which 
had taken the middle route by Hawick and 
Langholm, reached Longtown the same day. 
1Vhile the eastern division was thus moving 
in a circuitous direction to the appointed place 
of rendezvous near Carlisle, the western column, 
which started on the road to Peebles, was fol- 
lowing a more direct route, by :l\Ioffat and down 
Annandale. This division entered Englanù 
near Longtown. On the 9th of November, 
Charles marched with his division to Rowcliff, 
four miles below Carlisle, where he crossed the 
river Eden, and quartered his men in the vil- 
lages on the west side of the city. In the 
afternoon, Charles was joined by the greater 
part of the other division, under the l\Iarquis 
of Tullibarùine. This march was judiciously 
planned, and was exccuted with such precision, 
that scarcely two hours elapsed between the 
arrival of the two main divisions at the ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous. The march, ac- 
cording to the Chevalier Johnstone, resembled 
on a small scale that of :Marshal Saxe, a few 
years before, when he aùvanced to lay Riege to 

Iaestricht. 
The plan for deceiving :l\Iarshal ,\r aùe suc- 
ceeded so well, that that commander, who haù 
now an army of 11,000 men under him, had 
no idea that the Highland army was marching 
on Carlisle, and accordingly directed his whole 
attention to the protection of Newcastle. Such 
was the secrecy with which the motions of the 
army were conducted, that, with the exceptiC'n 
of Charles and his principal officers, no person 
knew its real destination. 2 On arriving in tho 
neighbourhood of Carlisle, desertion had dimin- 
ished the prince's army by some hundreds. 
The city of Carlisle, the capital of Cumber- 
land, had formerly been a place of great 
strength, and had, during the wal'S between 
England and Scotland, been considered one of 
the keys of England on the side of the latter; 
but since the union of the crowns, its fortifica- 
tions had òeen allowed to fall into decay. It 
was surrounded by walls flanked with towers, 
and a fosse or ditch. The city was protecteù 
by a castle on the north-west, supposed to be 
as old as the time of 1Villiam Rufus, and bJ a 
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citadel on the south-east, erected in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. The castle, on the pre- 
sent occasion, was well furnished with artillery, 
and was garrisoned by a company of invalids; 
but. like the city, its fortifications were not in 
good repair. To aid the inhabitants in defend- 
mg the city, the whole militia of Cumberland 
and '\Vestmoreland had been assembled within 
its walls. 
When approaching the city on the Dth, a 
party of the prince's horse advanced to Stan- 
wix Bank, a small hill near Carlisle, to recon- 
noitre; but they were forced to retire by a few 
shots from the castle. The whole of the army 
having passed the Eden next day, Charles pro- 
ceeded to invest the city on all sides. One of 
his parties, in marching round from the Irish 
to the English gate, was fired upon both from 
the castle and the town, but did not sustain 
any loss. Having completed the investment, 
the prince, about noon, sent a letter to the 
mayor of the city, requiring him to open its 
gates, and allow the army to enter in a peace- 
able manner; promising, in case of compliance, 
to protect the city from insult, but threatening 
an assault in the event of a refusal. The prince 
stated, that should an assault be made, he 
lllight not have it in his power to prevent the 
dreadful consequences which usually befall a 
city captured in that way. An answer was re- 
quired within two hours, but none was given, 
and a discharge of cannon from the besieged an- 
nounced their determination to hold out. In 
consequence of this reception, the trenches 
I were opened at night, under the orders of the 
Duke of Perth, at the distance of eighty yards 
from the walls. 
Ir. Grant, an Irish officer, 
of Lally's l'egiment, who had lately arrived 
from France, and who was an experienced 
engineer, ably availing himself of some ditches, 
approached close to the city without suffering 
from the fire of the besieged. The artillery 
consisted of six Swedish field pieces, which 
had been received from France, and of the 
pieces which had been taketl at Preston. 3 
Having received intelligence that Marshal 
\Vade was advancing from Newcastle to re- 
lieve Carlisle, and that he had already arrived at 
Hexham, Charles resolved to llleet him on some 
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of the hilly grounds between Newcastle and Car- 
lisle. Leaving, therefore, a sufficient force to 
blockade Carlisle, he departed with the remain. 
der of the army on the morning of the 11 th, an< I 
reached Warwick castle about ten o'clock. IT;, 
then despatched Colonel !Cor with a party of 
horse, in the direction of Hexham, to recon- 
noitre, and ordered his men to take up their 
quarters for the night. Ker having ascertained 
that the news of '\Vade's march was false, re- 
turned to Brampton, and made his report. 
After waiting two days at Brampton without 
hearing any thing of Wade, a council of wa.r was 
held, at which several opinions were offered, 
One opinion, in which Charles concurred, was 
that the army should advance to Newcastle, 
and give battle to '\Vade, Some of the council 
thought that this would be a dangerous step; 
for even were they to defeat the marshal, his 
army might take refuge in N ewcastlB, which it 
was vain for them to think of taking, as, besidei!! 
the strength of the place, the army had lost 
many men upon its march. Others were for 
returning to Scotland till joined by a greater 
body of their friends; but Lord George ,Murray 
opposed all these views, and proposed, that 
while one part of the party shoulJ besiege awl 
blockade Carlisle, the other should remain at 
Brampton. The Duke of Perth seconded thia 
opinion, and offered to undertake the charge 
of the battery, if LorJ George would take the 
cornman,lof the blockade. The council hav- 
ing all agreed to I.-orJ George's proposal, six of 
the Lowland regiments were sent to blockaJo 
the town, besides the Duke of Perth's, which 
was to be employed on the battery. 4 
vVhilst the main body of the army was at 
Brampton, the party left before the city occu- 
pied themselves in cutting down wood in 
Corby and Warwick parks, with which they 
made scaling-ladders, fascines, and carriages. 
On the 13th, about noon, the regiments ap- 
pointed for the blockade and siege of the city 
re-appeared before it. Lord George :ðlurray 
took up his quarters at Harbery, and posted 
his men in the villages arounJ the city to stop 
all communication 'with it, The besieging 
party broke ground in the evening within 
l1lusket-ghot of the walls, about half-way 1)0- 
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tween the English and Scotch gates. 5 A con- 
stant firing was kept up from the city; but as 
these operations were carried on under cloud 
of night, the party in the trenches received no 
injury. Having completed their battery, the 
besiegers brought up all their cannon, con- 
sisting of thirteen pieces, to play upon the town. 
Next morning the fire from the garrison was re- 
newed, but with little effect, and the besiegers, 
instead of returning the fire, held up their bon- 
nets on the end of their spades in derision. 6 
Alarmed by the preparations of the High. 
landers, and the state of affairs within the city, 
a meeting of the inhabitants was held, at which 
it was resolved to surrender the town. For 
seven days the garrison of the city, kept in 
constant alarm by the Highlanders, had scarcely 
enjoyed an hour's continued repose; and while 
many of the men had, from illness, absolutely 
refused to assist any longer in the defence 
of the city, numbers were hourly leaving it 
clandestinely by slipping over the walls; so 
that in several cases the officers of some com- 
panies had not more than three or four men left. 
I n this state of matters the only alternative was 
ß surrender; and as a crisis appeared to be at 
hand, a white flag was exhibited from the 
walls, and a messenger despatched to the Duke 
. of Perth to request terms. His Grace sent an 
express to Brampton to know the prince's 
pleasure; but his Royal Highness refused to 
grant any terms to the city unless the castle 
surrendered at the same time. At the request 
of the mayor, a cessation of arms was granted 
till next day; but before the time expired, 
Colonel Durand, the commander of the castle, 
agreed to surrender the fortress along with the 
town. The conditions were, that the liberties 
and properties of the inhabitants, and all the 
privileges of the town, shoulLl be preserved 
inviolate ;-that both garrisons, on taking an 
oath not to serve against the house of Stuart 
for one year, sllOuld be allowed to retire,-and 
that all the arms and ammunition in the castle 
and the city, and all the horses belonging to 
the militia, should be delivered up to the 
prince. This capitulation was signed by the 
Duke of Perth and Colonel Durand on the 
night of the 14th. 1 
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.N ext morning at ten o'clock the Duke of 
Perth entered the city at the head of hIS regi- 
ment, and was followed by the other regiments 
at one o'clock in the afternoon. The castle, 
however, was not given up till next morning. 
111e Duke of Perth shook hands with the men 
of the garrison, told them they were brave 
fellows, and offered them a large bounty to 
enlist in the service of the prince. 8 The mayor 
and his attendants went to Brampton, and de- 
livered the keys of the city to the prince. 9 
The duke found 1,000 stand. of arms in the 
castle, besides those of the militia. He also 
found 200 good horses in the city, and a large 
quantity of valuable effects in the castle, which 
had been lodged there by the gcntry of the 
neighbourhood for safety, I 
On the day following the surrender, the 
Chevalier de St. George was proclaimed in the 
city with the usual formalities; and, to give 
greater eclat to the ceremony, the mayor and 
aldermen were compelled to attend with the 
sword and mace carried before them. Along 
with the manifestoes formerly noticed, another 
declaration for England, dated from Rome, 23Ll 
December, 1743, was also read, of much the 
same tenor as the others. 
Mter the Chevalier had been proclaimed, 
amI the different manifestoes read, the corpo- 
ration went out to meet the prince, who entered 
the city under a general salute of artillery. 2 
In many points of view the capture of Car- 
lisle would have been of great importance to 
the prince, if he had been strong enough to 
have availed himself of the state of terror which 
that event, aud his subsequent advance into 
the very heart of England, had thrown the 
people of that kingdom; but his means were 
soon found quite inadequate to accomplish his 
end. Even if his resources had been much 
greater than ever tlley were, it seems doubtful 
whether the jealousies and dissensions, which, 
at an early period, began to distract his coun- 
cils, would not have rendered all his exertions, 
for obtaining the great object of his ambition, 
unavailable. 
The origo mali, the source of the discord, 
and all the misfortunes, as the Jacobites would 
say, that flowea from it, are attributed by atl 
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individual 3 who had good opportunities of 
judging, and whose llarrative appears to be 
impartial, to "the unbounded ambition of 
Secretary 
Iurray, who from the beginning 
aimed at nothing less than the whole direction 
and management of every thing. To this pas- 
sion he sacrificed what chance there was of a 
restoration, though that was the foundation on 
which all his hopes were built. He had an 
opportunity of securing the prince's favour 
long enough before he could be rivalled. He 
was almost the only personal acquaintance the 
prince found in Scotland. It was he that had 
engaged the prince to make this attempt upon 
so slight a foundation, and the wonderful suc- 
cess that had hitherto attended it was placed 
to his account. The Duke of Perth, whose 
character indeed was well known to the prince, 
judging of Murray's heart by his own, enter- 
tained the highest opinion of his integrity, 
went readily into all his schemes, and confirmed 
the prince in the esteem he had already con- 
ceived for 
Iurray. After Mr. Kelly was gone, 
there was only Sir Thomas Sheridan and Mr. 
Stùlivan, of those that had come along with the 
prince that had any thing to say with him, and 
these 
Iurray had gained entirely. Lord George 
:Murray was the man the secretary dreaded most 
as a rival Lord George's birth, age, capacity, 
and experience, would naturally give him 
great advantage over the secretary; but the 
secretary had got the start of him, and was 
determined to stick at nothing to maintain his 
ground. 
" He began by representing Lord George as 
a traitor to the prince. He assured him that 
he had joined on purpose to have an oppor- 
ttmity of delivering him up to the government. 
It was hardly possible to guard against this 
imposture. The prince had the highest opin- 
ion of his secretary's integrity, and knew little 
of Lord George 
iurray, so the calumny had 
its full effect. Lord George soon came to know 
the suspicion the prince had of him, and was 
affected as one may easily enough imagine. To 
be sure, nothing could be more shocking to a 
man of honour, and one that was now for the 
third time venturing his life and fortune for 
the royal cause. The prince was partly unde- 
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ceived by Lord George's gallant behaviour at 
the battle [of Preston], and had Lorù George 
improved that opportunity he might have per- 
haps gained the prince's favour, and got the 
better of the secretary; but his haughty and 
overbearing manner prevented a thorough 
reconciliation, and seconded the Illalice anù 
malicious insinuations of his ri val. Lord 
George did not altogcther neglect making his 
court. Upon some occasions he was very 
obsequious and respectful, but had not tem- 
per to go through with it. He now and 
then broke out into such violent sallies, 
as the prince could not digest, though the 
situation of his affairs forced him to bear with 
them. 
"The secretary's station and favour had at- 
tached to him such as were confident of success, 
and had nothing in view but making their for- 
tunes. Nevertheless, Lord George had greater 
weight and influence in the council, and gener- 
ally brought the majority over to his opinion, 
which so irritated the ambitious secretary, that 
he endeavoured all he could to give the prince 
a bad impression of the council itself, and 
engaged to lay it entirely aside. He had like 
to have prevailed at Carlisle, but the council 
was soon resumed, and continued ever after 
to be held upon extraordinary emergencies. It 
was not in this particular only that 
IuITay's 
ambition was detrimental to the prince's affairs. 
Though he was more jealous of Lord George 
Murray than of any body, Lord George was not 
the only person he dreaded as a rival. There 
were abundance of gentlemen in the army, in 
no respect inferior to Mr. :Murray, but his early 
favour gave him an opportunity of excluding 
most of them from the prince's presence and 
acquaintance. All those gentlemen that joined 
the prince after Murray were made known 
under the character he thougllt fit to give of 
them, and all employments about the prince's 
person, and many in the army, were of his 
nomination. These he filled with such as, he 
had reason to think, wouhl never thwart his 
measures, but be content to be his tools and 
crcatures without aspiring higher. Thus some 
places of the greatest trust and importance were 
given to little insignificant fellows, while there 
were abundance of gentlemen of figure anù 
merit, that had n<? emploYlllcllt at aU, anò who 
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lllight have been of great use had they been 
properlyemplC)'ed."4 
Till the siege of Carlisle, Secretary Murray 
had been able to disguise his jealousy of Lord 
George Murray, who, from his high military 
attainments, had been able hitherto to rule the 
council; but, on that occasion, the secretary 
displayed his hostility openly, and Lord George 
thereupon resigned his command as one of the 
lieutenant-generals of the army. The circum- 
stances which led to the resignation of Lord 
George were these. It appears that, before the 
hlockading party left Brampton, he desired 
Charles to give him some idea of the terms his 
royal highness would acccpt of from Carlisle, 
I not with the view of obtaining powers to con- 
cludc a capittùation, but merely to enable him 
I to adjust the terms accorùing to the prince's 
intentions, and thereby save a great deal of 
time. Charles not being able to come to any 
resolution before Lord George's departure, his 
lordship begged of him to send his instructiona 
after him, that he might know how to conduct 
himself in the event of an offer of surrender 
by the city; but the secretary interposed, and 
told Lord George plainly, that he considered 
the terms of capitulation as a matter within 
his province, and with which Lord George had 
no right to interfere. 5 Lord George has not 
communicated the answer he gave to Murray on 
this occasion. The part of the army destined 
for the blockade, though willing to take their 
turn along with the rest of the army, was 
averse to bear the whole burden of it. Their 
commander was aware of this feeling, and, in 
a letter written to his brother, the :Uarquis of 
Tullibardine, from his head-quarters at Har- 
bery, on the 14th of November, proposed a 
plan which he thought would satisfy both 
parties. After alluding to the indefatigable 
I exertions of the Duke of Perth, who had him- 
self wrought in the trenches to encourage his 
men to erect the battery, and the great diffi- 
culties he had to encounter from the nature of 
the ground, Lord George requested the marquis 
to represent to the prince, that the men engaged 
on the blockade would not expose themselves 
either in tronches or in the open air within 
cannon shot, or even within musket shot of 
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the town, but by turns with the rest of the 
army; and he proposed that it should be 
decided by lot who should mount guard the 
first night, second night, and so on. To carry 
the views of his men into effect, Lord George 
proposed the following plan, subject to the 
approval of a council of war, viz., that 50 men 
should be dr'tughted out of each of the bat- 
talions that remained at Bramptoll, with proper 
officers, and at least two majors out of the six 
battalions; and that these shoulrl be sent to 
Butcherly, within a mile of the battery; and 
that as 150 men might be a sufficient guarù 
for the battery, the six battalions would in 
this way furnish two guards, in addition to 
which, he proposed that two additional guards 
should be draughted, one from the Athole 
brigade, and the other from General Gordon's 
and Lord Ogilvy's regiments; and, by the time 
these four guards had served in rotation, he 
rcckoned that the city would be taken, or the 
blockaòe removeù. A council of war was held 
at Brampton upon this proposal, which camo 
to the resolution, t}mt as soon as the whole 
body forming the blockade had takcn their 
turn as guards, the division of the army at 
Brampton should occupy its place, and form 
the blockade, but that no detachments should 
be sent from the different corps; nor did tho 
council think it fair to order any such, as theso 
corps had had all the fatigue and danger of the 
blockade of Edinburgh. 6 
Such were the circumstances which preceded 
the resignation of Lord George Murray, who, 
in a letter to Prince Charles dated the 15th of 
November, threw up his commission, assigning 
as his reason the little weight which his advice, 
as a general officer, had with his royal high- 
ness. He, however, stated, that as he had 
ever had a firm attachment to the house of 
Stualt, "and in particular to the king," he 
would serve as a volunteer, and that it was his 
design to be that night in the trenches. In a 
letter, which he wrote the same day to the 
.Marquis of Tullibardine, l1e stated that he wa
 
constantly at a loss to know what was going 
on in the army, and that he was determined 
never again to act as an officer; but that as a 
volunteer, he would show that no man wished 
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hetter to the cause, and that he would do all 
in his power to advance the service. At the 
request of the marquis, who informed Lord 
George that Charles wished to see him, Lord 
George waited upon the prince, who appears 
to have received him dryly. On ùeing informed 
by Lord George, that he had attended in con- 
scquence of a message from the prince, Charles 
denied that he had required rus attendance, 
and told him that he had nothing particular to 
say to him. His lordship then repeated his 
offer to serve as a volunteer. Charles told him 
he might do so, and here the conversation 
ended. In a conversation which took place 
afterwards, between Lürd George and Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, the former entered into some 
details, to show that in his station, as lieuten- 
ant-general, he had had no authority, and that 
others had usurped the office of general, by 
using the name of the prince. He complained 
that, while he was employed in the drudgery, 
every thing of moment was done without his 
knowledge or advice. He concluded by ob- 
serving, that he had ventured his all,-life, 
fortune, and family,-in short, every thing but 
his honour,-that, as to the last, he had some 
to lose, but none to gain, in the way things 
were managed, and that, therefore, he had 
resolved upon serving in a humble capacity. 7 
There appears to be no foundation for the 
statementS that Lord George resigned his com- 
mission from a dislike to serve under the Duke 
of Perth, whom he never mentions but with 
respect, although he was much inferior to Lord 
George in ability. He has also been accuscd 
of arrogance both to those of his own rank anil 
even to the prince. But as Bnrton 9 well re- 
marks, "men of ability like :Murray, unless 
they preserve a rigid restraint, are apt to let 
the contempt they feel for the silly people they 
are embarked with become unreasonably appa- 
rent, especially when they are interrupted in 
their plans by those who do not understand 
them." The Duke of Perth, who was a Roman 
Catholic, on its being represented to him that 
it might injure the prince's cause to have at 
the head of the army one of his persuasion, 
cheerfully resigned his commission. On this, 
Lord George, with whose valuaùle services the 
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army could not dispense, was persuaded to 
assume his command. He thus became virtu- 
ally general of the army, under the prince; for 
his brother, Tullibardine, who was in a bad 
state of health, took nothing upon lúm. 1 
Although Marshal \Vade must have been 
duly apprised of the arrival of the Highland 
army in England, yet it was not until he had 
received intelligence of their march to Bramp. 
ton, and of their probable advance upon New- 
castle, that he began to move. He set out 
from Newcastle on the 16th of November, the 
day after the surrender of Carlisle; but a deep 
snow, which had just fallen, so retarded his 
march, that his army did not reach Ovington 
till eight o'clock that night. Next day he 
advanced to Hexham, where the first column 
of his army arrived about four o'clock in the 
afternoon; but the rear did not get up till near 
midnight. The army, unable to proceed farther 
on account of the snow, encamped on a moor 
near the town, and the mcn were provided 
with a sufficient quantity of straw to repose 
upon by the inhabitants, who kindled large 
fires all over the ground to protect the troops 
from the cold, which was unusually severe. 
At Hexham, \Vade was informed of the reduc- 
tion of Carlisle. He remained there three days 
in the expectation of a thaw; but the road to 
Carlisle continuing impassable, he returned to 
Newcastle, which he reached on the 22d of 
November. 2 The conduct of Marshal \Vadc, 
in delaying his march from Newcastle, haf3 
been justly censured, for there can be no doubt 
that had he made a movement in advance upon 
Carlisle about the time the insurgents marched 
to Brampton, that town would have been saved. 
The sudden and unexpected su.ccess which 
had attended Charles's arms in England, spread 
a general alarm through all the northern and 
western parts of that kingdom, and extended 
even to the capital itself. Such was the alter- 
nation of hope and fear in the minds of the 
people of all classes, that whilst the most 
trifling article of good news led them to in- 
dulge in the most extravagant manifcstations 
of joy, the smallest reverse of fortune plunged 
them into the most abject distress. Sir An- 
drew Mitchell, alluding to this circumstance in 
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a. letter to President Forbes, says, that if he 
had not lived long enough in England to know 
the natural bravery of the people, he should 
have formed a very false opinion of them from 
their demeanour at the period in question. 3 
As soon as the news of the surrender of 
Carlisle was known in London, the government 
resolved to assemble an army of 10,000 men 
in Staffordshire, under Sir John Ligonier, an 
officer of considerable military experience. For 
this purpose, Sir John left London on the 21st 
of November, taking along with him nine old 
battalions, two regiments of dragoons, and part 
of his own regiment of horse. In addition to 
this and the other army under 'Vade, a third 
army, to be placed under the immediate com- 
mand of his majesty, was ordered to be raised, 
and encamped in the vicinity of London for 
its protection. The city and castle of Chester 
were put in a proper state of defence, and the 
town of Liverpool raised a regiment of 700 
men, who were clothed and maintained at the 
expense of the inhabitants. 
"Then mustered at Carlisle, the prim
e's army 
!J.mounted only to about 4,;)00 men." The idea 
of marching to London and overturning the 
government with such a force, in the face of 
three armies and a numerous militia, amount- 
ing in all to upwards of 60,000 men, could 
scarcely have been entertained by anyadven- 
turer, however sanguine his hopes may have 
been; but Cllarles was so full of his object, that 
he shut his eyes to the grcat difficulties of the 
enterprise, which he imagined wmùd be sur- 
mounted by the tried valour of his troops, and 
the junction of a considerable party in England 
devoted to his cause. 
To determine upon the course to be next 
pursued, Charles called a council of war a few 
days after the capture of Carlisle, in which dif- 
ferent opinions were maintained. As there 
was no appearance of either an invasion from 
France, or an insurrection in England, some of 
the members pfCIposed returning to Scotland, 
wherc a defensive war could be carried on till 
such time as the prince sholùd be in a condi- 
tion to resume offensive operations. Others 


were for remaining at Carlisle, and quarteriug 
the army in tho neighbourhood till they saw 
whether there should be any imlications of a 
rising in England. A third party propose! 1 
that they sholùd march to Newcastle and en- 
gage Wade's army. A fourth, that the army 
should continup its route to London by the 
west or Lancashire road, in support of which 
opinion they urged, that being now in pos- 
scssion of Carlisle, they had, at the worst, a 
safe retreat. This last proposal being quite 
in accordance with the prince's own senti- 
ments, he declared that his opinion of marching 
directly to London, in terms of the resolution 
entered into at Edinburgh, was in no respect 
altered since he entered England. Lord George 
::\Iurray, who had hitherto remained silent, was 
then desired by the prince to give his opinion. 
His lordship entered at some length into the 
question; stated the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each of the different opinions; and 
concluded, by observing, that for himself he 
could not venture to advise his royal highness 
to march far into England, without receiving 
more encouragement from the country than he 
had hitherto got; but he was persuaded, that if 
his royal highness was resolved to make a trial 
of what could be expected, and wOlùd march 
south, his army, though small, would follow 
him. Mtcr Lord George had done speaking, 
Charles immediately said he would venture the 
trial. In giving his opinion, Lord George says 
he spoke with the more caution, in consequencp 
of the recent circumstances which had led to 
his resignation. 5 
As a considerable number of men had ùeèn 
collected at Perth since the prince's departurc 
from Scotland, and more were on their way 
thither from the north, Charles, before leaving 
Carlisle for the south, sent :Maclauchlan of 

Iaclauchlan to Scotland with an order to Lord 

trathallan, to march with all the forces under 
his command, and joill the army in England; 
but this order was disregardcd. 
Whilst encanlped at Dmldingston, the High- 
landers prcferreJ I:)leeping in the open air, aud 
had with difficulty been prevailed upon to uso 
the tents which had been captured at Preston 
and those provided at Edinburgh. These tents 


3 ('1tlloden Papers, p. 255. 
4 The Chevalier Johnstone says it ,\ill not p:xcecII 
4,500; and 1Ifaxwcl1 of Kirkconnel, that it amounted I ð Lord George MurrRY's Narrative, Jacovite J/emoir3, 
to 4,400. p. 48. Home's Rebellion, p. 143. 
I. 4 F 
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,vere packed up for the campaign in England: 
lmt the party, to whose care they were intrusted, 
most unaccountably left the whole of them at 
Lockerby along with other baggage. The 
whole, consisting of thirty cart-loads, were cap- 
tured by a party of country people, who carried 
them to Dumfries. After the surrender of 
Carlisle, Lochiel went with a party to reclaim 
the baggage, failing which, he was ordered to 
exact .t2,OOO from the town; but before he 
reached Dumfries he was recalled. The army, 
therefore, being now without tents, and the 
, season very severe, it was resolved so to arrange 
the order of march as to get the men accom- 
modated in the towns. For this purpose, it 
was determined that one part of the army 
should precede tho other by a day's march, the 
second division always occupying the quarters 
vacated by the first; but that, where the coun- 
try would admit of it, there should be onl
 
half-a-day's march betwixt them. 6 
In accordance with this plan, the first divi- 
sion, commanded by Lord George Murray, left 
Carlisle on tho 20th of November. It con- 
sisted, with the exception of the Duke of 
rerth's regiment, which being appointed to 
guard the thirteen cannon and ammunition, 
was not included in either division, of thc 
whole of the low country regiments,7 six in 
number, with the life-gual'lls under Lorll Elcho, 
who marched at the head of the division. Each 
of these regiments led the vall in its turn. 
This division reached Penrith the same day, 
having performed a march of eighteen miles. 
The second division, consisting of the clall 
regiment
 and the remainder of the cavalry, 
headed by the prince in person, left Carlisle 
next day, and arrived at Penrith that night, 
and entered the quarters occupied by the first 
division, which marched the same day to Shap, 
where it passed the night. 8 In the march of 


6 K irkconnel ß-J S. 
7 So called, to distinguish them from the clan regi- 
ments, though the greater part were Highlanders, and 
wore the Highlanù garb, which was inùeeù the dress 
04' the whole army.-Idem. 
8 Charles, during his stay at Carlisle, lived in the 
house of a 
lr. Hymer, an attorney, to whom he paid 
twenty guineas, being five guineas per die1n, for the 
use of his house, as noted in the prince's householù 
book, published in the Jacobite Memoirs. James Gib, 
his master of household, appears to have grudged 
Charles's liberality, as he observes that Hymer fur- 
nished nothing, not even coal or candle; and, more- 


the prince's division the cavalry always marched 
at its head, and each of the clan regiments led 
the van by turns, agreeably to the plan observed 
by the division under Lord George .Murray. 
A garrison of about 200 men was left in Car- 
lisle under the command of one Hamilton, who 
had been made deputy-governor under the 
Duke of Perth, on whom the governorship had 
been conferreù. 9 
On reaching Penrith, Charles, for the first 
time, heard of the march of 'Vade from New- 
castle, and of his arrival at Hexham. Resolved 
to return to Carlisle and give battle to Wade, 
shoulù he advance upon that city, Charle3 
remained all the next day at Penrith, waiting 
for further intelligence of the marshal's move- 
ments; but receiving information from Lord 
Kilmarnock, who still remaineù with his horse 
at Brampton, that the English general was on 
his way back to Newcastle, Charles lllarched 
to Kendal on the 23<1. The van of the army, 
which had arrived at Kendal on the previous 
day, marched on the 23ù to Lancaster, where 
it halted for the night. The prince resumed 
his march on the 23th, and reached Lancaster, 
on which day tho first division went to Gar- 
stang. On the 26th the whole army reachcd 
Preston, where it halted till the 27th. Re- 
collecting the fate of the Highland army at 
Preston in 1715, the Highlanders had become 
possessed of the idea that they would never get 
beyond that town; but Lord George Murray, 
on being informed of it, dispelled this supersti- 
tious dread by crossing the bridge over the 
Ribble, and quartering a considerable number 
of his men on the other side of that river. 1 
During his progress to Preston, Charlcs 
received no marks of attachment from the in- 
habitants of the towns and country through 
which he passed; but at Preston his arrival 
was hailed with acclamations and the ringing 
of bells. 'Vith the exception, however, of :Mr. 
Townley, a Catholic gentleman who had bepll 
in the Frcnch service, and two or tbree othcr 


over, t1Iat he and bis wife had. every day two dishes or 
meat at dinner, and as many at supper, at the cost of 
the prince. But Charles's liberality was not confined 
to landlords, for Gib states, that whenever he happeDl"t 
to pass even a night in a gentleman's house, his ordi- 
nary cnstom was to give at least five guineas of 'drillk- 
money' to the servants. 
II Kirkconnel NS. JaÆobite J.}[emoirs, p. 4!). 
1 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 457. 
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THE HIGHLAND ARMY ARRIVES AT :!\lA.KCHESTER 


belltlerncn, no person of any note joined him. 
J
y dint of cntreaty a few recruits were indeed 
raised; but it was not with such levies that 
Charles could expect to strengthen his army. 
A t Preston Charles held a council of war, at 
which he repeated the assurances he alleged 
he had received from biB English partisans, 
and gavo fresh hopes of being joined by them 
on their arrival at Manchester. The High- 
land chiefs were prevailed upon to continue 
their march. Lord George :Murray proposed 
to march with his column to Liverpool, and 
to join the other division at :Macclesfield.; but 
this proposal was overruled. 2 
Accordingly, on the 28th, the Hig1ùand army 
left Preston and marched to 'Vigan,3 where 
they passed the .night. Next day the whole 
army entered Manchester, amid the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants, who illuminated their 
houses, and lighted up bonfires in the evening, 
to express their joy. The same evening one 
Dickson, a sergeant, enlisted by the Chevalier 
Johnstone, from the prisoners taken at Pres- 
ton, presented 180 recruits whom he had raised 
in the course of the day in Manch
ster. This 
J"oung Scotsman, whom the Chevalier repre- 
sents to have been" as brave and intrepid as 
a lion," disappointed at his own ill success in 
raising recruits at Preston, had requested per- 
mission from Johnstone, in whose company he 
was, to proceed to l\Ianchester-a day's march 
before the army-to make sure of some recruits 
before it should arrive there. The Chevalier 
reproved him sharply for entertaining so wild 
and extravagant a project, which would expose 
him to the danger of being taken anù hanged, 
and ordered him back to his company; but 
] )ickson, reckless of consequences, quitted Pres- 
ton on the evening of the 28th, with his mistress 
and a drummer, and travelling all night, entered 
:\lanchester next morning, and immediately 
began to beat up for recruits for" The Yellow 
Haired Laddie." Conceiving that the High- 
land army was at hand, the populace at first 
did not intemlpt him; but when theyascer- 
tained that the army would not arrive till the 
evening, they surrounded him in a tumultuous 


!! Jacolritc Mcmmrs, p. 52. 
3 At 'Vigan, Charles gave" a woman" ten guiIH.as 
for one night for the nse of her house, her husband, 
.. a squire, bcing from home. "-Ilo1tselwld Book. 


manner, with the intention of taking him 
prisoner dead or alive. Dickson presented his 
blunderbuss, charged with sIngs, threatened to 
blowout the brains of those who first dared 
to lay : ands on himself or the two who 
accompanied him; and by turning round con- 
tinually, facing in all directions, and behaving 
like a lion, he soon enlarged the circle which 
a crowd of people had formed around him. 
Having contrived for some time to manæuvre 
in this way, those of the inhabitants of J\lan- 
chester, who were attached to the house of 
Stuart, took arms, and flew to the assistance of 
Dickson, to rescue him from the fury of the 
mob; so that he had soon 500 or 600 men to 
aid him, who dispersed the crowd in a very 
short time. Dickson now triumphed in his 
turn; and putting himself at the head of lJÏs 
followers, he proudly paraded undisturbed the 
whole day with his drummer, enlisting all who 
offered themselves. That evening, 011 present- 
ing his recruits, it was found that the whole 
amolmt of his expenses did not exceed three 
guineas. This adventure gave rise to many a 
joke, at the expense of the town of J\Ianchester, 
from the singular circumstance of its having 
been taken by a sergeant, a drummer, and a 
girl. ( 
The van of the prince's army, c0nsisting of 
100 horse, entered Manchester on the evening 
of the 28th of November, and, to m30crnify their 
numbers, ordered quarters to be prepared for 
10,000 men. Another party of cavalry entered 
the town at ten o'clock next morning, and 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, Charles him- 
self, accompanied by the main bod,y, marched 
in on foot, surrounded by a select body of the 
clans. He wore on this occasion a light tartan 
plaiù belted with a blue sash, a grey wig, aud 
a blue velvet bonnet with silver lace, having a 
white rose in the centre of the top, by which 
latter badge he was distinguished from his 
general officers, who wore their cockades on 
one side. 5 Here, as in all the other towns 
through which the Highlanders had passed, 
the Chcvalier de St. George was proclaimed. 
The bells of the town were rung, and in the 


-I Johnstone's /Jfcmoirs, p. 63. This statement of 
the Chevalier Johnstone's is corroborated in the main 
by a contemporary journal in 
Iarchant, ]I. 197. 
Ii Royse, p. 103. 
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evening an illumination was lllade and bonfires 
lighted, by order of the prince, who also issued 
a proclamation requiring all persons, who haù 
public money in their hands, to pay it into his 
treasury. The army halted a day at 
Ian- 
chester and beat up for recruits. They were 
joined by somo young men of the most respect- 
able families in the town, by several substantial 
tradesmen and farmers, and by upwards of 100 
common men. These, with the recruits raised 
by Dickson, were formed into a corps called 
the Manchester regiment, the command of 
which was given to 1\11'. Townley, on whom 
the rank of Colonel was conferred. This regi- 
ment never exceeded 300 men, and were all 
the English who ever openly declared for the 
prince. 6 
ThoughCharles's reception at:l\Ianchester had 
Leen rather flattering, yet the countenance he 
recei ved was not such as to encourage him to 
proceed, and a retreat now began to be talked of. 
One of Lord George 
Iurray's friends ventured 
to hint to him that he thought they had ad- 
vanced far enough, as neither of the events 
they had anticipated, of an insurrection in 
England, or a landing from Erance, were likely 
to take place. Lord George, who, it is under- 
stood, had always a retreat in view, if not sup- 
ported by a party in England or by succours 
from abroad, said that they might make a 
farther trial by going as far as Derby, but that 
if they did not receive greater encouragement 
than they had yet met with, he would propose 
a retreat to the prince. 
Conceiving that it was the intention of 
Charles to march by Chester into Wales, the 
bridges over the l\1:ersey, on the road to Chester, 
had been broken down by order of the au- 
thorities; but this precaution was quite un- 
necessary. After halting a day at .Manchester 
the army proceeded to Macclesfield on the 
morning of the 1st of December, in two divi- 
sions. One took the road to Stockport, and 
the other that to Knottesford. The bridge 
near Stockport having been broken down, 
Charles crossed the river up to his middle 
iu water. At Knottesford the other division 
crossed the river over temporary bridges, made 
chiefly out of poplar trees laid length-ways 


6 Kil'kconnel MS. Johnstone's ...Jfe1noirs, p. 66. 


with planks across. The horse and artillery 
crossed at Chedle-ford. In the evening both 
divisions joined at ::Macclesfield, where they 
passed the night. 7 
At :Macclesfield Charles received intelligence 
that the anny of Ligonier, of wlùch the Duke 
of Cumberland had taken the chief command, 
w
s on its march, and was quartered at Lich- 
field, Coventry, Stafford, and Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. The prince resolved to march for Derby. 
To conceal their intentions from the enemy, 
Lord George Murray offered to go with a divi- 
sion of the army to Congleton, which lay on 
the direct road to Lichfield, by which move- 
ment he expected that the duke would collect 
his army in a body at Lichfield, and thereby 
leave the road to Derby open. s This proposal 
having been agreed to, Lord George went next 
day with his division to Congleton, whence he 
despatched Colonel Ker at night with a party 
towards Newcastle-under-Lyme, w}ùther the 
Duke of Kingston had retired with his horse, 
on the approach of the Highlanders, to get in- 
telligence of the enemy. Ker came to a vil- 
lage within three miles of Newcastle, and had 
almost surprised a party of dragoons, and suc- 
ceeded in seizing one 'Veil', a noted spy, who 
had been at Edinburgh all the time the prince 
was there, and who had kept hovering about 
the army during its march to give intelligence 
of its motions. 9 The main body of the royal 
army, which was posted at N ewcastle-under- 
Lyme, on hearing of the march of the division 
of the Higlùand army upon Congleton, retreated 
towards Lichfield, and other bodies that were 
beyond Newcastle advanced for the purpose 
of concentrating near that town, by which 


7 Boyse, p. 104. 
8 Lord George Murray's Narrative, ill Jacobite .Me- 
moirs, p. 53. 
9 'Vhen \Veir was taken, Mr. Maxwell says, "he 
was immediately known to be the same person that 
had been employed in that business in Flanders, the 
year before. It was proposed to hang him immediately, 
in punishment of what he had done, and to prevent 
the mischief he might do in case the prince did not 
succeed. But the prince could not be brought to con- 
t>ent. He still insisted that Weir was not, properly 
speaking, aspy, since he was not found in the army in 
disguise. I cannot tell whether the prince, on this 
occat>ion, was guided by his opinion or by his inclina- 
tion. I suspect the latter, because it was his constant. 
practice to spare his enemies, when they were in his 
power. I don't belit've there was one instance to th8 
contrary to be found in hit> whole expedition."-Kirk- 
cannel !If S, 
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movements the design of Lord George 
Iurray 
was completely answered. Having thus suc- 
ceeded in deceiving the duke, Lord George 
l\IUlTay, after passing the night at Congleton, 
went off early next morning with his division, 
and turning to the left, passed through Leek, 
and 
rrived at Ashbourne in the evening. 
Charles, who had halted a day at 
racclesfield, 
took the road to Derby by Gawsworth, and 
entered Leek shortly after the other division 
had left it. He would have remained there 
till next morning; but as he considered it un- 
safe to keep his army divided at such a short 
distance from the royal forces, who might fall 
upon either division, he set out from Leek 
about midnight, and joined the other column 
at Ashbourne early in the morning. I The 
Duke of Devonshire, who hac1 been posted in 
the town of Derby, with a body of 700 militia, 
on hearing of the approal}h of the Highland 
army had retired from the town on the preced- 
ing evening. 2 
On the 4th of December Charles put the :first 
division of his army in motion, and at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon his van-guard, consist- 
ing of thirty horse, entered Derby and ordered 
quarters for 9,000 men. About three o'clock 
in the afternoon Lord Elcho arrived with the 
life-guards and some of the principal officers 
on horseback. These were followed, in the 
course of the evening, by the main body, which 
entered in detached parties to make the army 
appear as numerous as represented. Charles 
h.imself did not arrive till the dusk of the even- 
ing; he entered the town on foot, and took up 
his quarters in a house belonging to the Earl 
of Exeter. During the day the bells were 
rung, and bonfires were lighted at night. The 
magistrates were ordered to attend in the mar- 
ket-place, in their gowns, to hear the usual 
proclamations read; but having stated that 
they had sent their gowns out of town, their 
attendance was dispensed with, and the pro- 
clamations were made by the common crier. 3 
The fate of the empire and his own destiny 
may be said to have now depended upon the 
next resolution which Charles was to take. 
He had, after a most triumphant career, ap- 


i Jacobite J,[emoirs, p. 54.-Kirkconncll1fS. 
S Boyse, p.164. 
S Marchant, p. 202. Boyse, p. 164. 


proached within 127 miles of London, anò. 
there seemed to be only another step necessary 
to complete the chivalrous character of his ad- 
venture, and to bring his enterprise to a suc- 
cessftù termination. This was, to have in- 
stantly adopted the bold and decisive measure 
of marching upon and endeavouring to seize 
the capital. The possession of the metropolis, 
where Charles had a considerable party, wOlùd 
have at once paralysed the government; and 
the English Jacobites, no longer afraid of 
openly committing themselves, wmùd have 
rallied round his gtandard. The consternation 
which prevailed iL London when the news of 
the arrival of the Highland army at Derby 
reached that capital, precludes the idea that 
any effectual resistance would have been offered 
on the part of the citizens; and it was the 
general opinion, that if Charles had succeeded 
in beating the Duke of Cumberland, the army 
which had assembled on Finchley Common 
would have dispersed of its own accord. 4 Al- 
luding, in a number of the True Patriot, to the 
dismay which pervaded the minds of the citi- 
zens of London, Fielding says, that when the 
Highlanders, by "a most incredible march," 
got between the Duke of Cumberland's army 
and the metropolis, they struck a terror into it, 
"scarce to be credited." The Chevalier John- 
stone, who collected information on the spot 
shortly after the battle of Culloden, says, that 
when the intelligence of the capture of Derby 
reached London, many of the inhabitants fled 
to the country, carrying along with them their 
most valuable effects, and that all the shops 
were shut,-that there was a prodigious run 
upon the bank, which only escaped bankruptcy 
by a stratagem,-that although payment was 
not refused, the bank, in fact, retained its 
specie, by keeping it continually surrounded 
by agents of its own with notes, who, to gain 
time, were paid in sixpences; and as a regula- 
tion had been made, that the persons who 
came first should be entitled to priority of pay- 
ment; and as the agp.nts went out by one door 
with the specie they had received, and brought 
it back by another, the bona fide holders of 
notes could never get near enough to present 
them; - that King George had ordercd his 


4 Johnstone's Memoirs, p. 78. 
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yachts-on board of which he }lad put all his 
most precious effects-to remain at the Tower 
stairs in readiness to sail at a moment's warn- 
ing,-and that the Duke of Newcastle, secre- 
taryof state for the war department, had shut 
himself up in his honse a whole day,5 deliber- 
ating with himself upon the part it would be 
most prudent for him to take, doubtful even 
whether he should not immediately declare for 
the prince. 6 
The only obstacle to Charles's march upon 
the cal)ital was the army of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, which was within a day's march of 
Derby. From the relative position of the two 
armies, the Highlanders might, with their 
accustomed rapiùity, have outstripped the 
duke's army, and reached the capital at least 
one day before it; but to Charles it seemed 
unwise to leave such an army, almost double 
his own in point of numbers, in his rear, whilst 
that of 'Vade's would advance upon his left 
flank. Of the result of an encounter with 
Cumberland, Charles entertained the most 
sanguine hopes. His army was small, when 
compared to that of his antagonist; but the 
paucity of its numhers was fully compensated 
by the personal bravery of its component parts, 
and the enthusiastic ardour which pervaded 
the bósom of every clansman. At no former 
stage of the campaign were the Highlanders in 
better spirits than on their arrival at Derby. 
They are represented by the Chevalier J ohn- 
stone as animated to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm, breathing nothing but a desire for 
the combat; and were to be seen during the 
whole day waiting in crowds before the shops 
of the cutlers to get their broadswords sharp- 
ened, and even quarrelling with one another 
for priority in whetting those fearful weapons. 7 
It was not without reason, therefore, that 
Charles calculated upon defeating Cumberland; 
and although there was a possibility that that 
bold and daring adventurer or his army, and 
perhaps both, might perish in the attempt to 
seize the capital, yet the importance of the 
juncture, and the probability that such a 
favourable opportunity of accomplishing his 


object might never again occur, seem to justil y 
Charles in his design of ad vancing immediatel,v 
upon London. However, whatever might hav,\ 
been the result of the advance of the rebrl 
army, other counsels prevailed, and Charles 
reluctantly yielded to the entreaties of his 
friends, who advised a retreat. 8 
On the morning after the arrival of the 
Highland army at Derby, Charles helù a COUll- 
cil of war to deliberate upon the course to be 
pursued. The prince, who never for a moment 
entertained the least idea of a retreat, and who 
considered his own personal safety a minor 
consideration, urged every argument in his 
power for an immediate aùvance, with all the 
vehemence and ar(lour characteristic of an en- 
terprising and fanatic mind. He said that he 
did not doubt, that, as his cause was just, it 
would prevail,-that he could not think of 
retreating after coming so. far,-and that he 
was hopeful there would be a defection in the 
enemy's army, and that some of their troops 
would join him. Lord George :Murray, how- 
ever, proposed a retreat, and used a variety of 
arguments, which appeared to him unanswer- 
able, in support of that measure. He repre- 
sented to his royal highness and the council, 
that they had advanced into Engla.nd depending 
upon French succours, or an insurrection in 
that kingdom, and that they had been disap- 
pointed in both,-that the prince's army, by 
itself, was by no means a match for the troops 
which the government had assembled,-that 
besides the Duke of Cumberland's army, which 
was between 7,000 and 8,000 men strong, and 
which was expected that night at Stafford, 
:l\Iarshal '\Vade was coming up by hard marches 
by tlle east road with an army of 10,000 men, 
aml that he was already at Fenybridge, which 
was within two or three days' march of the 
Higlùand army,-that in addition to these two 
armies, there was a third at least equal to 
either of them already forming in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, consisting of guards and 


8 Burton appeal's to think that there was little dan- 
ger of any serious consequences following the posses- 
sion of London by Charles. .. The days were long 
past," he says, .. when the rising of a body of the Eng- 
lish gentry brought a certain force into the fielel; and a 
Ii Burton discredits these statements, there being, few wealthy peers and squires, with their lacqueys and 
ho s
ys, no contemporary evidence in their favour.- grooms, would have gone little way to help some five 
Srotland (168!)-17 47), vol. ii. p. 483. thousand janissarics in keeping down the people vi 
6 Johnstone's Afemoirs, p. i5. 7 Iù(.IU, l' U7. : Englanrl."-Scotland (1689-1747), vol. ii. p. 485. 
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horse, with troops which the government would 
hring from the coast, where they were quartered; 
so that there woulcl be three armies of regtùar 
troops, amounting together to about 30,000 
men, which would surround the Highland 
army, which was not above a sixth of that 
number. That, admitting that the prince 
should beat Cumberland or Waile, he might, 
ShOlÙd he lose 1,000 or 1,500 of the best of 
his men, be undone by such a victory, as the 
rest would be altogether unfit to engage a fresh 
army, which he must expect to encounter,- 
that, on the other hand, should the prince be 
defeated, it could not be supposed that he or 
any of his men could escape, as the militia, 
who hail not hitherto appeared much against 
the Highland army, would, upon its defeat, 
possess themselves of aU the roads, and the 
enemy's horse would surround them on all 
sides,- that as Lord John Drummond had 
lately lam led in Scotland with his own regi- 
ment and some Irish troops from France, the 
prince woul!l have a hetter chance of success 
hy returning to Scotland,- that the fOi'ces 
under Lord John Drummond and the High- 
hnders assembled at Perth, would, when united, 
fl)rm an army almost as numerous as that under 
the prince,-that since the court of France had 
bpgun to send troops, it was to be hoped it 
wouhl send considerable succours, and as the 
first had landed in Scotlanrl, it was probable 
the rest would follow the same route,-that if 
the prince was cut off, all the succours France 
could send wOlùd avail nothing, and "the 
king's" affairs would be ruined for ever,-that 
the prince harl no chance of beating in succes- 
sion the armies opposeil to him, unless the 
English troops should be seized with a panic, 
and run away at the sight of the Highlanders, 
a circumstance barely possible, but not to be 
depended upon,-that 
he whole world would 
blame tho prince's counsellors as rash and fool- 
ish, for venturing an attempt which could not 
succeed,-and that the prince's person, should 
he escape being killed in battle, would fall into 
the enemy's hands. In fine, that nothing 
short of an absolute certainty of success could 
justify such a rash undertaking, but that re- 
treat, which was still practicable, and of which 
L'1rd George offered to undertake the conduct, 
would give the prince a much better chance of 


succeeding than a battle under such circum- 
stances, and would do him as much honour as 
a victory. 9 
Charles still pcrsevered in his resolution, 
and insisted on giving battle next morning to 
the Duke of Cumberland, and advancing to 
London; but the chiefs of the clans unani- 
mously supported the views of Lord George 
Murray, and represented to his royal highness, 
that although they had no doubt the High- 
landers could easily beat the army of the Duke 
of Cumberland, though greatly superior in point 
of numbers, yet such a victory could not be 
obtained without loss; and that an army of 
4,500 men opposed to the whole force of Eng- 
land, could not admit of the smallest diminu- 
tion, especially as they would soon have to 
fight another battle before entering London 
with the army on Finchley Common. But 
supposing that by some extraordinary occur- 
rence they should arrive at the capital without 
losing a man, what a figure would such a small 
body of men make amidst its immense poptùa- 
tion 1 They added, that the prince ought now 
to perceive clearly Ì10w little he had to expect 
from his English partisans, since, after travers- 
ing all the counties reputed as to have beon 
most attached to his family, not a single person 
of distinction had declared for him. 1 With 
tho exception of the Duke of Perth, who, from 
deference to the prince, concurred in his opin- 
ion, aU the persons present were for a retreat; 
the duke himself at last also declaring for that 
measure. 2 
Finding his council resolved upon a retreat, 
Charles proposed marching into 1Vales instcad 
of returning to Carlisle; but this proposal was 
also opposed by all present. His royal high- 
ness at last reluctantly yielded to the opinion 
of his council. In conducting the retreat, Lord 
George :Murray offered to remain always in the 
rear himself, and proposed that each regiment 


:J Lord George Murray's Narrative. Kirkconnel.i.JfS. 
1 Johnstone's lJfemoirs, p. 71. 

 There seems to be an apparent discrepancy between 
Lord George's statement, (Jacobite Afemoirs, p. 55,) 
and that of the Chevalier Johnstone, (Memoirs, p. 71,) 
relative to the COllùuet of the Duke of Perth: but the 
account in the text agrees with the account of Charles 
himself, (in Appendix, No. 33, to Home's nTorks,) wh,> 
says, that with the exception of himself, aU the meUl.- 
hers of the council "were of opinion that the ret:eaL 
was absolutely neces>;ary. " 
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should take it by turns till the army reached 
Carlisle; and that it should march in such 
order, that if Lord George was attacked he 
might be supported as occasion required, and 
without stopping the army unless assailed by 
a great body of the enemy. He also stipulated 
that the cannon and carriages, with the am- 
munition, should be placed in the van, and 
that he should not be troubled with the charge 
of them. 3 
To prevent any unpleasant feeling on the 
part of the army on account of the retreat, and 
to conceal the intelligence of their movements 
18 long as possible from the enemy, the council 
l.greell to keep the resolution to retreat secret; 
but it was divulged to Sir John :M:acdonaIJ, 
an Irish gentleman, and an officer in the French 
service, who had come over with the prince. 
I n the course of the afternoon, Lord George 
Murray, Keppoch, aUtI Lochiel, wlúle walking 
together, were accostell by this gentleman, who 
had just dined heartily, anllmalle free with his 
bottle, and were rallied by him a good deal 
about the retreat. " What!" addressing Kep- 
poch, " a :Macdonald turn his back!" and turn- 
ing to Lochiel, he continued, " .For shame! A 
Cameron rUll away from the enemy! Go for- 
ward, and I'll lead you." The two chiefs and 
Lord George enùeavoured to persuade Sir John 
that he was labouring under a mistake; but he 
insisted that he was right, as he had received 
certain information of the retreat. 4 
Disappointed at the result of the delibera- 
tions of the council, Charles was exceedingly 
dejected. To raise his spirits, or to ingTatiate 
themselves with him, some of the council, and 
particularly Sir Thomas Sheriò.an and Secretary 
:Murray, though they had approved highly of 
the motion to retreat in the council, now very 
inconsistently blamed it. They were, however, 
aware that the retreat would, notwithstanding 
their opposition, be put in execution, and to 
excuse themselves for agreeing to it, they 
I alleged that they did so, because they knew 
the army would never fight well when the 
officers were opposed to its wishes. The prince 
was easily persuaded that he had consented too 
readily to a retreat, but he would not retract 
the consent he had given unle
s he could bring 


3 Jacobite Memoirs, p. 56. 


4 Id. p. 57. 
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over those to whom he had given it to his own 
sentiments, which he hopell he might be able to 
do. 'Vith this view he called another meeting 
of the council in the evening, amI in the mean. 
time sent for the J\Iarqtús of Tullibardine, who 
had been absent from the meeting in the morn- 
ing, to ask his opinion. The marquis finding 
the prince bent upon advancing, declared him- 
self against a retreat; but after hearing the 
arguments of the advocates of that measure at 
the meeting in the evening, the marquis re- 
tracted his opinion, and declared himself fully 
satisfied of its necessity. Having been in- 
formed of the conduct of those who had 
tampered with the prince, the rest of the 
officers told him at meeting, that they valued 
their lives as little as brave men ought to do, 
and if he was resolved to march forward, they 
would do their duty to the last; but they re- 
quested, for their own satisfaction, that those 
persons who had advised his royal highness to 
advance, would give their opinion in writing. 
This proposal put all end to farther discussion, 
and Charles, finding the mem bet'S of council 
infiexible in their opinion, gave way to the 
general sentiments. 5 
Hitherto the French court had not COlUe 
under any written engagement to support the 
enterprise of Charles; but after the news of 
the captuxe of Edinburgh reached France, a 
treaty was entered into with the French 
crown. By this treaty, which was signed at 
Fontainebleau, on the 24th of October, by the 
J\Iarquis D'Argenson, on the part of the French 
king, and by Colonel O'Bryen, on the part of 
Prince Charles, as regent of Scotland, the 
French king among other things agreed to 
flunish the prince with a body of troops to be 
taken from the Irish regiments in the service 
of France, along with other troops, to serve 
under his royal higlmess, to defend the pro- 
vinces. 
Lord John DruIllDlond, who commanùeù a 
regiment in the French service, known by the 
name of RO,yal Scots, was appointed to tho 
command of the troops destined for Scotland. 
Preparations were immediately made to fit out 
the expedition, and Lorù John received written 
instructions, dated from Fontainebleau, October 
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28th, anù signed by the French king, requiring 
him to repair immediately to Ostend, to super- 
intend the embarkation of the troops. By 
these instructions, Lord John was directed to 
disembark the troops if possible upon the coast 
between Edinburgh and Berwick, and as soon 
as he had landed to give notice of his arrival 
to Prince Charles, and that the succours which 
he had brought were entirely at the disposal of 
the orders of the prince, to which Lord John 
himself was directed to conform, either by join- 
ing his army, or acting separately, according to 
the views of Charles. Lord John was also in- 
structed to notify his arrival to the commander 
of the Dutch troops lately arrived in England, 
and to intimate to him to abstain from hostili- 
ties, agreeahly to the capitulations of Tournay 
and Dendermonde. He was required to ask a 
prompt and categorical answer as to how he 
meant to act without sending to the Hague, as 
the states-general had declared to the Abbè de 
la Ville, that they had given positive orders to 
the commanders of these troops not to infringe 
the said capitulations; and if, notwithstanding 
such notification, the Dutch troops should com- 
nut acts of hostility against those of the King 
of France, his lordship was ordered to confine 
closely such Dutch prisoners he might make, 
and to listen to no terms wlùch would recogllise 
a violation of the capitulations, or dispense 
the King of France from enforcing the e11- 
6'agement that had been entered into with 
the Dutch, as to the exchange of prisoners of 
war. 6 
Lord John Drummond accordingly proceeded 
to the coast, and having completed the em- 
l}arkation of the troops, he set sail from Dun- 
kirk about the middle of November, carrying 
along with him his own regiment, a select de- 
tachment from each of the six Irish regiments 
in the service of France, anù Fiz-James's regi- 
ment of horse, so called from the Duke of Ber- 
wick, natural son of James the Second, who 
had been their colonel. Along with these troops 
were embarked a train of artillery and a con- 
siderable quantity of arms and ammunition. 
The forces embarked amounted to about 1,000 
men, but they did not all reach their destina- 
tion, as some of the transports were taken by 


6 See these instnlCtions in the St1tart Papers. 
I. 


English cruisers, and others were obliged to 
return to Dunkirk. 
From :Montrolie, where he arrived about the 
end of November, Lord John despatched part 
of his forces to Aberdeen to aid Lord Lewis 
Gordon, and proceeded with the rest to Perth, 
where he established his head-quarters. In 
terms of his instructions, he sent a messenger 
to England with a letter to Count .Nassau, the 
commander-in-chief of the Dutch auxiliaries, 
notifying his arrival, and requiring him to ob- 
serve a neutrality. He also carried letters to 
the commanders of thé royal forces. The 
bearer of these despatches, having obtained an 
escort of eight dragoons at Stirling, proceeded 
to Edinburgh, and having delivered a letter to 
General Guest, the command.er of the castle, 
went on to Newcastle, and deliverod letters to 
the Count and 
Iarshal 'Vade, The Marshal, 
however, refused to receive any message " from 
a person who was a subject of the king, and in 
rebellion against his majesty." At the same 
time his lordship sent another messenger with 
a letter to Lord Fortrose, announcing his 
arrival, and urging him to declare for the 
prince as the only mode he had of retrieving 
his character. To induce him to join, Lord 
John informed his lordship that the prince had 
entered 'Vales, where he had about 10,000 
friends, and that "his royal highness, the 
Duke of York," acoompanied by Lorù l\farischa 1, 
would immediately join him at the head of 
10,000 men. 7 
Apprehensive that Lord John would cros..
 
the Forth above Stirling, two regiments of foot, 
and Hamilton's and Gardiner's dragoons, which 
had arrived at Edinburgh from Berwick, on 
the 14th of November, began their march to 
Stirling, on the 7th of December, to guard the 
passages of the Forth, anù were joined at Stir- 
ling by the Glasgow regiment of 600 men, 
commande(l by the Earl of Home. Lord John 
Drummond, however, it appears, had no in- 
tention of crossing the Forth at this time. 
Almost simultaneously with Lord John 
Drummond's expedition, the French ministers 
appear to have contemplated a descent upon 
England under Lord :Marischal, preparatory to 
which, Prince Henry repaired, by invitation, 


7 Home, A ppen.lix, No. 35. 
40 
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to Paris. Twelve thousand men were to have 
l)cen employed upon this expedition; but the 
retreat of Charles from Derby, and the diffi- 
culty of transporting such a large force to Eng- 
land, seem to have prevented its execution. 
On arriving at Derby, Charles had sent for- 
ward a party on the road to London to take 
possession of Swarkstone bridge, about six 
miles from Derby. Orders had been given to 
lJreak down this bridge, but before these orders 
could be put in execution, the Highlanders 
had possessed themselves of it. The Duke of 
Cumberland, who, before this movement, had 
Ipft Stafford with the main body of his army 
f()r Stone, returned to the former place, on the 
4th of December, on learning that the High- 
land army was at Derby. Apprehending that 
it was the intention of Charles to march to 
J,ondon, he resolved to retire towards N orth- 
ampton, in order to intercept him; but finding 
that the young Chevalier remained at Derby, 
his royal highness halted, awl encamped on. 
l\[eriden Common in the neighbourhood of 
Coventry. 8 
Agreeably to a resolution which had been 
entered into the previous evening, the High- 
land army began its retreat early on the morn- 
ing of the Gth of December, before daybreak. 
Scarcely any of the officers, with the exception 
of those of the council, were aware of the reso- 
lution, and all the common men were entirely 
i.
norant of the step they were about to take. 
To have communicated suc
 a resolution to the 
army all at once, would, in its present dispo- 
sition, have produced a mutiny. To keep the 
army in suspense as to its destination, a quantity 
of powder and ball was distributed among the 
men, as if they were going into action, and by 
some it was insinuated that Wade was at hand, 
and that they were going to fight him; whilst 
lJY others it was said that the Duke of Cum- 
l)erland's army was the object of their attack. 9 
At the idea of meeting the enemy, the High- 
landers displayed the greatest cheerfulness; 
but as soon as they could discriminate by day- 
light the objects around them, and could dis- 
cover by an examination of the road, that they 
wcre retracing their steps, nothing was to be 
heard throughout the whole army, but ex pres- 
II Royse, p. 106. 
II KirkconnclJtS Johnstone's MClnoirJ J p, 7q. 


sions of rage and lamentation. Had it sustainell 
a defeat, the grief of the army could not havÐ 
been more acute. Even some of those who 
were in the secret of the retreat, and thought 
it the only reasonable scheme that could be 
adopted, could scarcely be reconciled to it 
when about to be carried into effect. l 
Charles himself partook deeply of the dis- 
tress of his men. Overcome by the intensity 
of his feelings, he was unable for a time to 
proceed with the army, and it was not until 
his men had been several hours on their march 
that he left Derby. Forced in spite of himself 
to give a reluctant assent to a measure, which, 
whilst it rendered useless all the advantages 
he had obtained, rendered his chance of gaining 
the great stake he was contending for extremely 
problematical; his spirits sunk within him, 
and an air of melancholy marked his exterior. 
In marching forwards, he had always been 
first up in the morning, put his men in motion 
before break of day, and had generally walked 
on foot; but in the retreat, his conduct was 
totally changed. Instead of taking the lead., 
he allowed the army to start long before he 
left his quarters, kept the rear always bi
hind 
waiting for him, and when he came out, mounted 
his horse, and rode straight forward to his next 
quarters with the van. 2 
Mter the first burst of indignation had in 
some degree subsided, and when the men began 
to speculate upon the reasons which could have 
induced the retreat, a statement was given out 
that the reinforcements expected from Scot- 
land were on the road., and had already entered 
England,-that Wade was endeavouring to 
intercept them,-that the object of the retro- 
órade movement was to effect a junction with 
them,-and that as soon as these reinforce- 
ments had joined the army, the march to Lon- 
don would be resumed. It was hinted that 
they would probably meet these reinforcements 
about Preston or Lancaster. The prospect thus 
held out to them of a speedy advance upon 
London, tended to allay the passions of the 
men, but they continued sullen and silent dur- 
ing the whole of the day. 3 


1 Kirkconnel }rfS. 
t Lord George l\Iurray's Narrath'e in .Jacobite Jf/!- 
moirs, p. 59. 
:I Kirkconnd 111 >;. 
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The army lay the first night at Ashbourne. 
I t reached Leek next day; but that town being 
too small to accommodate the army, Elcho's 
a 11<1 Pitsligo's horse, and Ogilvy's and I
oy 
Stuart's regiments of foot, went on to l\faccles- 
field, where they passed the night. The re- 
mainder of the army came next day to Maccles- 
field, and the other division, which had passed 
the night there, went to Stockport. On the 
!Jth both divisions met on the road to :Man- 
chester, and entered that town in a body. 
There had been consider
ble rioting amI con- 
fusion in Manchester on the preceding day. 
J magining from the retreat that the Higlùand 
army hall sustained a reverse, a mob had col- 
, lected, and, being reinforced by great numbers 
of country people with arms, had insulted the 
.1 arobite inhabitants, aud seemed disposed to 
tlispute the entrance of the Highland army 
into the town; but upon the first appearance 
of the van, the mob quietly dispersed, auu 
order was restored. 4 In the retreat some abuses 
were committed by stragglers, who could not 
he prevented from going into houses. As Lord 
George 1Iurray found great difficulty in bring- 
ing these up, he found it necessary to appoint 
an expert officer out of every regiment to assist 
ill collecting the men l)elonging to their different 
corps who had kept behhlll, a plan which he 
fuund very useful. 5 
It was Charles's intention to have halted a 
day at .Manchester, and he issued orders to that 
effect; but on Lord George :Murray represent- 
ing to him that delay lIlight be dangerous, the 
army left that town on the forenoon of the 
10th, and reached 'Vigan that night. Next 
day the army came to Preston, where it halted 
the whole of the 1 
th. :From Preston the 
Duke of Perth was despatched north with 
100 horse, to bring up the reinforcements from 
Perth. 6 
The prince arrived at Lancaster late in the 
evening of the 13th. On reaching his quarters, 
Lord George Murray found that orders had 
heen given out, that the army was to halt there 
all the next day. On visiting Charles's quar- 
ters next morning, Lord George was told by 
the prince that he had rosolved to fight the 
enemy, and desired him to go along with 


.& li.ïrkconnel MS. r; Jacobite J1fcmoir.
, p. 58. 
6 Kirkconncl J'fS. 


O'Sullivan, and reconnoitre the ground in the 
neighbourhood for the purpose of choosing a 
field of battle. His lordship, contrary to the 
expectations of those who had advised Charles 
to fight, and who supposed that Lord George 
would have opposed that measure, offered no 
advice on the subject. He merely proposeJ 
that as the ground suitable for regular troops 
might not answer the Highlanders, some Higll- 
land officers should also inspect the ground, 
and as LochÍel was present, he requested that 
he would go along with him,-a request with 
which he at once complied. 1Vith an escort 
of horse and foot, and accompanied by Lochiel 
and O'Sullivan, Lord George returned back 
about two miles, where he found. a very fin
 
field upon a rising ground sufficiently large for 
the whole army, and which was so situated, 
that from whatever quarter the enemy coull 1 
come, the army wOlùd be completely covered 
till the enemy were close upon them. After 
surveJTing these grounds very narrowly, and 
taking three of the enemy's rangers prisoners, 
the reconnoitring party returned to Lancaster. 
From the prisoners Lord George received infor- 
mation that the corps called the rangers was 
at Garstang, and tlmt a great body of 'Vade's 
dragoons had entered Preston a few hours after 
he had left it. His lordship reported to the 
prince the result of the survey, and told him 
that if the number of his men was sufficient to 
meet the enemy, he could not wish a better 
field of battle for the Highlanders; but Charles 
informed him that he had altered his mind, 
and that he meant to proceed on his march 
next day. 7 
It is now necessary to notice the movements 
of the Duke of Cumberland and :Marshal 
'Vade. TIy retaining possession of Swark- 
stone bridge for some time after his main body 
left Derby, Charles deceived Cumberland as to 
his motions, and the Higlùand army was two 
days' march distant from the duke's army 
before he was aware of its departure from 
Derby. As soon, however, as he was apprised 
of the retreat, the duke put himself at the 
head of his horse and dragoons, and 1,000 
mounted volunteers, furnished by some of the 
gentlemen of 'Yarwickshire, for the purpose of 


7 Jacobite fllcmoirs, p. 60. Kirkconnel MS. 
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stopping the Highlanders till the ro,yal army they 11ad been formerly posted. Early 011 
should come up, or, failing in that design, of the 11th, he detached Major Wheatley with 
harassing them in their retreat. He marched the dragoons in pursuit of the Highlanders. 
by Uttoxeter and Cheadle; but the roads :Meanwhile Marshal 'Vade having held a coun- 
being excessively bad, he did not arrive at cil of war on the 8th, at Ferrybridge, in York- 
l\Iacclesfield till the night of the 10th, on shire, had resolved to march by Wakefield and 
which day the Higlùand army had reached Halifax into Lancashire, in order to intercept 
'Vigan. At .Macclesfield the duke received the insurgents in their retreat northwards, 
intelligence that the Highlanders had left He accordingly came to 'Vakefield on the] Oth 
1\fanchester that day. His royal highness at night, where, learning that the van-guard of 
thereupon sent orders to the magistrates of the Highland army had reached 'Vigan, he 
1\fanchester to seize all stragglers belonging to concluded that he woulù not be able to over- 
the Highland army; he directed Bligh's regi- take it, and therefore resolved to return to his 
ment, then at Chester, to march to :Maccles- old post at Newcastle by easy marches. He, 
field, and, at the same time, ordered the Liver- however, detached General Oglethorpe with 
pool Blues to return to 'Yarring-ton, where the horse to join the duke. This officer 
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Carlisle, from Stanwix Eank-Iï 45. 
crossed nlackstoue Eùge with such expedition. to hold himself in readiness to return to the 
that he reached Preston on the same ,lay that capital. This information was afterward8 
the Highlanders ltJt it, having marched about found to be erroneous; but it was of service to 
100 miles in three days, over roatls at any the Highlånders, who, in consequence of the 
time un favourable, but now rendered almost halt of the royal forces, gained a whole day's 
impassable by frost and snow. At Preston, march a-head of their pursuers. 
Oglethorpe found the Georgia rangers, and was In his retreat, the chief danger the prince 
joined by a detachment of Kingston's horse, had to apprehend was from the army of 'V. ade, 
commanded by Lieutenant-colonel .Mordaunt. who, by marching straight across the country 
Here these united forces halted nearly a whole into Cumberland, might have reached Penrith 
uay, in consequence of an express which the a day at least before the prince; but by the 
Duke of Cumberland had received from Lon- infonnation he received of the route taken by 
don, announcing that a French expedition from I \VadtJ's cavalry, he saw that the danger now 
Dunkirk had put to sea, and requiring him I was that the united cayalry of hoth armies 
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might faU upon his rear before he could reach 
Carlisle. He therefore left Lancaster on the 
15th; but the rear of his army was scarcely 
out of the town when some of the enemy's 
horse entered it. The town bells were then 
rung, and the word being given from the roar 
to the front, that the enÐmy was approaching, 
the Highlanders formed in order of battle; but 
the alarm turning out to be false, the army 
continued its march to Kendal The enemy's 
horse, however, followed for two or three 
miles, and appeared. frequently in small parties, 
hut attempted nothing. The army entered 
Kendal that night, where they were met by 
the Duke of Perth and his party. In his way 
north, the duke had been attacked in this town 
by a mob, which he soon dispersed by firing 
on them; but in the neighbourhood of Penrith 
he met with a more serious obstruction, having 
been attacked by a considerable body of militia, 
both horse and foot, and being vastly outnUlll- 
bered, was obliged to retreat to Kendal. 9 
As Lorù George :Murray considered it im- 
possible to transport the four-wheeled waggons 
belonging to the army to Shap, he proposed to 
the prince to substitute two-wheeled carts for 
them, 1 and as he was afraid that no provisions 
could be obtained. at Shap, he suggested that 
the men should be desired to provide them- 
selves with a day's provision of bread and 
cheese. Orders were accordingly issued agree- 
ably to these suggestions, but that regarding 
the waggons seelllS not to have been attended 
to; and by some oversight, the order about the 
provisions was not communicated to many of 
them till they were on their m
trch next morn- 
ing. The consequence was, that the men who 
were unprovided returnpd to the town, and 


9 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 460. KirkC01mcl .MS. 
1 Maxwell of Kirkconnel gives a different version of 
this matter from that of Lord George Murray. After 
stating that his lordship represente(l to Charles the 
dangerous situation he rr.ight be in if the unitell armies 
of Wade and Cum berland overtook him before reachin!{ 
Carlisle, he says that Lord George "proposed to avoid 
:hem by sacrificing the cannon and all the heavy 
baggage to the safety of the men, which was now at 
stake. He observed that the countrv is mountainous 
betwixt Kendal and Penrith, and the roads, in many 
places, very difficult for such carriages; but the prince 
was positive not to leave a single piece of his cannon. 
lIe would rather fight both their armies than give 
such an argument of fear and weakness. He gave 
peremptory orders that the march shouhl be continuell 
in the same order as hitherto, and not a single carriage 
to be Jeft at Kendal." 
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much confusion would have ensued" had not 
Lord George :l\Iurray sent some detachments of 
the rear with officcrs into the town to preserve 
order, and to see the men return to the army. 
This olllission retarded considerably the march 
of the army. The difficulties which Lord 
George 
lurray had anticipated in transporting 
the waggons across the hills were realised, and 
by the time he had lllarched four miles and got 
among the hills, he was obliged to halt all 
night, and take up his quarters at a farm 
house about a gun-shot off the road. The 
Glengarry men were in the rear that day, anJ 
though reckoned by his lordship not the most 
patient of mortals, he says he "never was 
better pleased with men in his life," having 
done all that was possible for men to do. 2 
'Vith the exception of the Glengarry regi- 
ment, the army passed the night between the 
16th and 17th at Shap.3 On the morning of 
the 17th, Lord George received two messages 
from Charles, ordering him upon no accoun t 
to leave the least thing, not so much as a 
cannon ball behind, as he would rather return 
himself than that any thing should be left. 
Though his lordship had undertaken to con- 
duct the retreat on the condition that he 
should not be troubled with the charge of tho 
baggage, ammunition, &c., he promised to do 
all in his power to carry every thing along 
with him. To lighten the ammunition wag- 
gons, some of which had broken down, his 
lordship prevailed. upon the men to carry about 

oo cannon l)311s, for which service he gave 
the bearers sixpence each. 'Vith difficulty the 
rear-guard reached Shap that night at a lato 
hour. Here he found most of the cannon, antI 
some of the ammunition with Colonel Roy 
Stuart and his battalion. 4 The same night, 
the prince with the main body arrived at Pen- 
rith. Some parties of militia appeared at inter- 
vals; but they kept at a considerable distance, 
without attempting hostilities. [) 


2 Jacobite jJ[cmoirs, p. 63. 
3 In the prince's Household Book, printed among 
the Jacobite flfemoirs, the following entries occur:- 
Dec. lith, at Shape, Tuesday. 
To ale, wine, and other provisions, .í4 1 í 
The landlady for the use of her house, 2 2 

. B. The lamllady a sail wife for imposing. 
4 Jacobite flfcrrwirs, p. 65. 
Ii Kirkconncl MS. 
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Early in the morning of the 18th, the rear- 
guard left Shap; but as some of the small car- 
riages were continually breaking, its march was 
much retardeJ. It had not proceeded far when 
some parties of English light-horse were ob- 
served hovering at some distance on the emi- 
nences behind the rear-guard. Lord George 
Murray notified the circumstance to the prince 
a.t Penrith; but as it was supposed that these 
were militia, the information was treated lightly. 
No attempt was made to attack the rear-guard, 
or obstruct its progress, till about mid-day, 
when a body of between 200 and 300 horse, 
chiefiy Cumberland people, formed in front of 
the rear-guard, behind an eminence near Clifton 
Hall, and seemed rt'solved to make a stand. 
Lord George :Murray was about to ascend this 
eminence, when the party was observed march- 
ing two and two abreast on the top of the hill. 
They suddenly disappeared to form themselves 
in order of battle behind the eminence, and 
made a great noise with trumpets and kettle- 
drums. At this time two of the companies of 
Roy Stuart's regiment, which the Duke of 
Perth had attached to the artillery, were at the 
head of the column. The guns and ammuni- 
tion waggons followed, behind the two other 
companies of the same regiment, The Glen- 
garry r<'giment, which marche( I with Lord George 
Murray at its head, was in the rear of the 
column. Believing, from the great number of 
trumpets and kettle-drums, that the English 
army was at hand, the rear-guard remained for 
a short time at the bottom of the hill, as if at 
a loss how to act ill a conj uncture w lúch ap- 
peared so desperate. It was tho opinion of 
Colonel Brown, an officer of Lally's regiment, 
who was at the head of the column, that they 
should rush upon the enemy sword in hand, 
and either open a passage to the army at Pen- 
rith, or perish in the attempt. The men of 
tho four companies aclopting this opinion, im- 
mediately ran up the hill, without informing 
Lord George l\1urrayof their resolution; aIllI 
his lordship, on observing this movement, im- 
mediately ordered the Glengarry men to proceed 
across the inclosure, and ascend the hill from 
another quarter, as they could not conveniently 
pass the waggons which had almost blocke(1 
up the roads. The Glengarry men, throwing 
off their plaids, reached the summit of tho hill 


almost as soon as the head of the column, on 
gaining wlúch, both parties were agreeably 
surprised to find, that the only enemy in view 
was the light horse they had observed a few 
minutes before, and who, alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of the Higlùallliers, galloped off in 
disorder. One of the fugitives fell from his 
horse, and was cut to pieces in an instant by 
the Highlanders. 6 
The rear-guard resumed its march, and 011 
reaching tho village of Clifton, Lord George 
:Murray sent the artillery and heavy baggage 
forward to Penrith under a small escort. Being 
well acquainted with aU the inclosures and 
parks about Lowther Hall, the seat of Lord 
Lonsdale, about the distance of a mile from 
Clifton, Lord George :ì\Iurray, at the head of 
the Glengary regiment and some horse, ex- 
amined these parks and inclosures in the hope 
of falling in with the light horse; but, although 
he saw several of them, he only succeeded in 
making two prisoners. By these prisoners 
Lord George was informed that the duke him- 
self, with a body of 4,000 horse, was about a 
mile behillli him. As Clifton was a very goocl 
post, Lord George Murray resolved to remain 
there; and on his return to the village he sent 
Colonel Roy Stuart with the two prisonors to 
Pelll'ith, to inform Charles of the near approach 
of the duke, and that he would remaiu at Clif- 
ton till further orders. Iu the event of tho 
prince approving of his intention of m..<tking a 
stancl at Preston, his lordship requested that 
1,000 mon might be sent him from Penrith. 
On returning to Clifton from Lowther parks, 
Lord George found the Duko of Perth thore; 
and, besides Colonel Roy 
tuart's men, who 
amounted to abou
 200, he also found the 
:\Iacphersons with their chief, Cluny l\Iacpher- 
son, anù the Stewarts of Appin, headed by 
Stewart of Ardshiel. 7 
Before tho return of Colond Roy Stuart 
from Penrith, tho enemy appeared in sight, 
auù proceedo(l to form themselves into two 
lines upon Clifton moor, aùout half a milo from 
the village. The Duke of Perth thoreupOlI 
rode back to Penrith to bring up the rest of 
the army to support Lord George, who he sup- 
posed woul<1, from the strength of his position, 


& Jo1mstone's l1Iem01:rs, p. 87. 
7 Jacobite 11lmnoirs, p. 6G. 
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be able to maintain himself till joined by the 
main body. The duke was accompanied by 
an English gentleman who had attended Lord 
George during the retreat, and, knowing the 
country perfectly well, had offered to lead with- 
out discovery the main body a near way by the 
left, by which movement they wo\.ù(l be enabled 
to fall upon the enemy's flank. Had Lord 
George received the reinforcement he req\.ùred, 
his design was to have sent half of his men 
through the inclosures on his right, so as to 
have flanked the duke's army on that side, 
whilst it was attacked on the other by the 
other half. He expected that if he succeelIet1 
in killing but a small number of Cumberland's 
horse that the rest would be thrown into dis- 
order, and that as they would be obliged to 
retreat through a lane nearly a mile long, be- 
tween Lord Lonsdale's inclosures, that they 
woul<l choke up the road, and that many of 
thcm would be unable to escape. In absence 
of this reinforcement, however, the Lieutenant- 
general was obliged to make the best disposi- 
tions he could with the force he had with him, 
which amounted to about 1,000 men in all, 
exclusive of Lord Pitsligo's horse and hussars, 
who, on the appearance of the enemy, shame- 
fully fled to Penrith. 8 
The dispositions of Lord George were these. 
'Vithin the inclosures to the right of the high- 
I way he posted the Glengarry men, and within 
those to their left he placed the Stewarts of 
Appin and the Macphersons. On the side of 
the highway, and close to the village of Clifton, 
he placed Colonel Roy Stuart's regiment. As 
some ditches at the foot stretched farther to- 
wards the moor on the right than on the left, 
and as that part was also covered by Lord 
Lonsdale's other inclosures, the party on the 
right could not easily be attacked; and they 
had this advantage, that they could with thoir 
fire flank the enemy when they attacked the 
left. To induce the enemy to believe that his 
numbers were much greater than they were, 
Lord George, after exhibiting the colours he 
had at different places, caused them to be 
r,111ed up, carried to other places, and again 
uufurled. 9 
About an hour after the Duke of Cumber- 


8 Jacobite Jfemoirs, p. 68. 


9 Idem, p. 67. 


land had formed his men, about 500 of his 
dragoons dismounted and advanced forward to 
the foot of the moor, in front of a ditch at 
the bottom of one of three small inclosures 
between the moor and the places 'where Roy 
Stuart's men were posted at the village. At 
this time Colonel Stuart returned from Penrith, 
and, after informing Lord George that the 
prince had resolved to march immediately to 
Carlisle, and that he had sent forward his 
cannon, he stated that it was his royal high- 
ness's desire that he should immediately retreat 
to Penrith. From the situation in which the 
Lieutenant-general was now placed, it 
s 
impossible to obey this order without great 
danger. The dismounted horse were already 
firing npon the Highlanders, who were within 
musket-shot; and, if retreat was once begun, 
the men might get into confusion in the dark, 
and become discouraged. Lord George pro- 
posed to attack the dismounted party, ami 
stated his confidence that he would be able 
by attacking them briskly to dislodge them; 
Cluny :l\racpherson and Colonel Stuart con- 
curring in Lord George's opinion, that the 
course he proposed was the only prudent one 
that coulrl. be adopted, they agreed not to 
mention the message from the prince. 
In pursuance of this determination, Lor(l 
George :Murray went to the right where the 
Glengarry men were posted, and ordered them, 
as soon as they should observe him advanco 
on the other sic Ie, to move also forward and 
keep up a smart fire till they came to the 
lowest ditch. He ol)served that if they suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the enemy from the hedges 
and ditches, they could give them a flank fire 
within pistol-shot; but he gave them particular 
injunctions not to fire across the highway, nor 
to follow the enemy up the moor. After 
speaking with e\Oery officer of the Glengarry 
regiment, his lordship returned to the left, and 
placed himself at the head of the l\IacphersonR, 
with Cluny by his side. It was now about an 
hour after sunset, and the night was somewhat 
cloudy; but at short intervals the moon, which 
was in its second quarter, broke through awl 
afforded considerable light. The Highlanders 
had. this advantage, that whilst they could see 
the disposition of the enemy, their own move- 
ments could not be observed. In taking thei1' 
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ground the dismounted dragoons had not only 
lined the bottom inclosures which ran from 
east to west, directly opposite the other in- 
closures in which the Highlanders were posted, 
but some of them had advanced up along two 
hedges that lay south and north. 
The Highlanders being ready to advance, 
the Stewarts and Macphersons marched for- 
ward at the word of command, as did the 
Macdonalds on the right. The Highlanders 
on the rig
t kept firing as they advanced; but 
the Macphersons, who were on the left, came 
sooner in contact with the dragoons, and re- 
ceived the whole of their fire. 'Vhen the 
balls were whizzing about them, Cluny ex- 
claimed, "What the devil is this 
" Lord 
George told him that they had no remedy but 
to attack the dragoons, sword in hand, befori' 
they had time to charge again. Then draw- 
ing his sword, he cried out, "Claymore," and 
Cluny doing the same, the Macphersons rushed 
down to the bottom ditch of the inclosure, 
and clearing the diagonal hedges as they went, 
fell sword in hand upon the enemy, of whom 
a considerable number were killed at the lower 
ditc.h. The rest fled across the moor, but 
received in their flight the fire of the Glen- 
garry regiment. In this skirmish only twelve 
Highlanders were killed; but the royal forces 
sustained a loss of about one hundred in killed 
and wounded, including some officers. The 
only officer wounded on the side of the High- 
landers was Macdonald of Lochgarry, who 
commanded the Glengarry men. Lord George 
:Murray made several narrow escapes, Old 
Glenbucket, who, from infirmity, remained at 
the end of the village on horseback, had lent 
him his target, and it was fortunate for Lord 
George that he had done so. By means of 
this shield, which was convex, and covered 
with a phte of metal painted, his lordship pro- 
tected himself from the bullets of the dragoons, 
which cleared away the paint off the target in 
several places. 1 The only prisoner taken on 
this occasion was a footman of the Duke of 
Cumberland, who stated that his master would 
have been killed, if a pistol, with which a 
Highlander took aim at his neaJ, had not 


missed fire. This man was sent hack to his 
royal highness by the prince, 2 
Mter remaining a short time at Clifton after 
the skirmish, Lord George went to Penrith, 
where he found the prince ready to mount for 
Carlisle. His royal highness was very well 
pleased with the result of the action. The 
men who had been engaged halted at Penrith 
a short time to refresh themsplves; and the 
prince, after sending Clanranald's and Kep- 
poch's regiments as far back as Clifton bridge, 
to induce the inhabitants to believe that he 
meant to fight the Duke of Cuml)erland, left 
Penrith for Carlisle with the main body. 
.N ext morning the whole army reached Carlisle, 
where the prince found letters, though rather 
ûf an 01,-1. date, from Lord John Drummond 
and Lord Strathallan. Lord John gave him 
great encouragement from the court of France, 
and informed his royal highness that it was 
the desire of the King of France that the prince 
should proceed with great caution, and ii 
possible avoid a decisive action till he received 
the succours the king intended to send him, 
which would be such as to put his success 
beyond all doubt, and that, in the mean time, 
he (Lord John) had brought over some troops 
and a train of artillery, sufficient to reduce aU 
the fortresses in Scotland. Lord Strathallan 
gave a very favourable account of the state of 
the army assembled at Perth, which he repre- 
sented as better than that which the prince 
had with him. As nothing positive, however, 
was known at Carlisle of the operation of the 
Jacobite forces in the north, Charles resolved 
to continue the retreat into Scotland. Con- 
trary to the opinion of Lord George Murray, 
who ad vised him to evacuate Carlisle, Charles 
resolved to leave a garrison there to facilitate 
his return into Englallll, of which at the time 
he haù strong hopes when joined by the forces 
under Lords Strathallan and Drummont1 3 As 
Carlisle was not tenable, and as the HighlalllJ 
army could easily have re-entered England 
independent of any obstruction from any garri
 
son which could be put into it, the condud 
of Charles in leaving a portion of his army 
behin<l has been justly reprehended; but there 
is certainly no room for the accusation whidl 
1 JaC<Jbite Jfe?noirs, p, 72. -Lockhart Pdpers, vol. I 
ii. p. 463. t Johnstone'" Memoirs. p. 92. 3 Kirkconncl J/.
. 
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ha.s been made against him, of having wilfully 
sacrificed the unfortunate garrison. 4 It was 
not without difficulty that Charles could make 
up a garrison. The Duke of Perth was un- 
willing to allow any of his men to remain; 
and appearing to complain in the presence of 
the prince that a certain number of the Athole 
men had not been draughted for that service, 
Lord George :\Iurray toM him, also in the 
prince's presence, that if his royal highness 
would order him, he wOlùd stay with the 
Athole brigade, though he knew what his fate 
would be. 5 The number of men left in gar- 
rison amounted to about 400. 
Ir. Hamilton 
was continued in the command of the castle, 
anti Mr. Townley was made commandant of 
the town. 
The Highland army halted the whole of the 
19th in Carlisle, and departed next day for 
Scotland. The Esk, which forms part of the 
boundary between England and Scotland on 
the west, was, from an incessant rain of several 
days, rendered impassable by the nearest road 
from Carlisle; but at the distance of about 
eight miles from Carlisle it was still fordable. 
The army reached the place, where they in- 
tended to cross, about two o'clock in the after- 
noon. Before crossing the water, the following 
route was fixed upon by the advice of Lord 
George Murray, whose opinion had been asked 
by Charles in presence of some of his officers, 
viz., that Lord George, with six battalions, 
8hould march that night to Ecclefechan, next 
day to Moffat, and there halt a day; and 
after making a feint towards the Edinburgh 


4 Alluding to the retention of Carlisle, :Mr. Maxwell 
observes, "This was perhaps the worst resolution the 
prince had taken hitherto. I cannot help condemn- 
in er it, though there were specious pretexts for it. It 
w
, to be sure, much for the prince's reputation upon 
leaving England, to keep one of the keys of it, and 
he was in hopes of returning before it could be taken; 
but he could not be absolutely sure of that, and the 
place was not tenable against a few pieces of artillery, 
of battering cannon, or a few mortars. It's true he 
had a good many prisoners in Scotland, and might 
look upon them as pledges for the lives of those 
e 
left in garrison i but that was not enough. He ùid 
not know what kind of people he had to deal with, 
and he ought to be prepared against the ,,:"or8t. that 
could happen. The lives of so many of hIS friends 
ought not to have been exposed without an indisp
n- 
sable necessity, which wag not the cac;e; for blowmg 
up the castle, and the gates of the town, would have 
equally given him an entry into England." 
Ii Jacobite :ðfemoirs, p. 73. 
L 


road, as if he intended to march upon the 
capital, to turn off to Douglas, then to Hamil
 
ton and Glasgow,-that the prince should go 
with the clans and most of the horse that 
night to Annan, next day to Dumfries, where 
they should rest a day; then to Drumlanrig, 
Leadhills, Douglas, and Hamilton, so as to be 
at Glasgow the day after the arrival in that 
city of Lord George's division, 6 
Though the river was usually shallow at tho 
place fixed upon for passing, it was now swol- 
len, by continued rains, to the depth of four 
feet. The passage was not without its dangers; 
but as the river might be rendered impassable 
by a continuation of the rain during the ni.ght, 
and as it was possible that the Duke of Cum- 
berland might reach the Esk next morning, it 
was resolved to cross it immediately. Mter 
trying the water to ascertain that the ford was 
good, a body of cavalry formed in the river, a 
few paces above the ford, to break the force of 
the stream, and another body was likewise 
stationed in the river below the ford to pick 
up such of the infantry as might be carried 
away by the violence of the current. This 
arrangement being completed, the infantry 
entered the river a hundred men abreast, each 
holding one another by the neck of the coat, 
by which plan they supported one another 
against the rapidity of the river, leaving suffi- 
cient intervals between their ranks for the 
passage of the water. Lord George 
furray, 
who was among the first to enter the water in 
his philibeg, says, that when nearly acrOSR, 
there were about 2,000 men in the water at 
once. The appearance of the river, in tho 
interval between the cavalry, presented an ex- 
traordinary spectacle. As the heads of the 
Highlamlers were generally all that was seen 
above the water, the space of water occupied 
in the passage looked like a paved street. Not 
one man was lost in the transit; but a few 
girls who had followed their lovers in their 
adventurous campai.gn, were swept away by 
the current. After the army had passed, the 
pipes began to play; and the Highlanders, 
happy on setting their feet again on Scottish 
ground, forgot for a time the disappointment 
they hall suffered at Derby, and testified their 
6 Jacobite /Ilemoirs, p. 73. 
4 II 
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joy by dancing reels upon the northern bank 
of the Esk. 7 
The expedition into England, though not 
signalised by any great military achievement, 
will always hold a distinguished place in the 
annals of bold and adventurous enterprise. 
It was planned and carried through in all its 
details with great judgmcnt; and if circum- 
stances had not delayed its execution, it might 
have terminated in success. From the con- 
I3ternation into which tne English people were 
thrown by the invasion of the Highland army, 8 


7 Jacobite ltfemoirs, p. 74.-Johnstone's Memoirs, 
p.99. 
8 .. The terror of the English," says the Chevalier 
Johnstone, Memoirs, p. 101, "was truly inconceiv- 
able, and in many cases they seemed quite bereft of 
their senses. One evening as Mr. Cameron of Lochiel 
entered the lodgings assigned to him, his landlady, an 
old woman, threw hersplf at his feet, and with uplifted 
hands and tears in her eyes, supplicated him to take 
her life, but to spare her two little children. He asked 
her if she was in her senses, and told her to explain 
herself; when she answered, that every body said the 
Highlanders ate children, and made them their com- 
mon food. Mr. Cameron having assured her that they 
would not injure either her or her little children, or 
any person whatever, she looked at him for some 
moments with an air of surprise, and then openl'd a 
press, calling out with a loud voice, 'Come out chil- 
dren; the gentleman will not eat you. ' The children 
immediately left the press where she had concealed 
them, and threw themselves at his feet. They affirmed 
in the newspapers of J.ondon that we had dogs in our 
army trained to fight, and that we were indebted for 
our victory at Gladsmuir to these dogs, who darted 
with fury on the English army. They n'presented 
the Highlanders as monsters, with claws instead of 
hands. In a word, they never cpased to circulate, 
every day, the most extravagant and ridiculous stories 
with respect to the Highlantlers. The English soldiers 
had indeed reason to look upon us as extraordinary 
men, from the manner in which we had beaten them 
with such inferior numbers, and they probably told 
these idle stories to the country people by way ofpalli- 
ating their own disgrace." The able editor of John- 
stone's l'tfemoirs relates in a note to the above, that 
1\Ir. Halkston of Rathillet, who was in the expedition, 
stated that the belief was general among the people 
of England, that the Highlanders ate children:- 
.. While the army lay at Carlisle he was taken ill, and 
went with a few of his companions to a farmer's house 
in the neighbourhood, where he remained several days. 
l
erceiving his landlady to be a young woman, he asked 
her if she had any children, and where they were. 
When she found that he was no cannibal, she told him 
the truth was, that all the children were sent out of 
the way for fear the Highlanders should devour them." 
A Derby gentleman, who had a party of forty men 
quartered in his honse, in a letter which appeared in 
all the newspapers of the period, describes most of 
them as looking .. like so many fiends turned out of 
hell to ravage the kingdom and cut throats; and unde.' 
their plaids nothing but various sorts of butchering 
weapons were to be seen." He complains ,that they 
had eaten up" near a side of beef, eight joints of 
mutton, four cheeses, with abundance of white and 
brown bread, (particularly white,) three couples of 
fowls, and WQuld have drams continually, as well as 


it seems certain, that without the aid of a 
regular army their militia would scarcely have 
ventured to oppose the march of the High- 
landers to the metropolis; but after the re- 
turn of the British forces from Flanders, the 
arrival of the Dutch auxiliaries, and thc 
assembling of the armies unùer "\Vade and 
Ligonier, the attempt appearcd to be hopeless. 
It was not, however, until the retreat from 
Derby that the government was relieved from 
its anxiety for the safety of the monarchy. 
The Duke of Cumberland halted at Penrith 
on the 20th of December, and marched next 
day to Carlisle, which he invested the same 
day. Aß he was under the necessity of sending 
to Whitehaven for heavy cannon, the fire from 
his batteries did not commence till the morning 
of the 28th. During the blockade the garri- 
son fired repeatedly upon the besiegers, but 
with little effect. A firc was kept up by the 
besiegers from a battery of six eighteen-pound- 
ers, during the 28th and 29th. Anotner bat- 
tery of three thirteen-pounders was completed 
on the 30th; but on the first fire from the old 
battery that day, the besieged hung out a 
white flag, and offered hostages for a capitula- 
tion. The Duke of Cumberland, on observing 
this signal, sent one of his aides-de-camp with 
a note, desiring to know its meaning; to whicIl 
Governor Hamilton answcred, that the object 
was to obtain a cessation for a capitulation, 
and desiring to know what terms his royal 
highness would grant to the garrison. The 
only condition the duke would grant was, that 
the garrison should not be put to the sword, 
but be reserved for the king's pleasure; and 
Hamilton, seeing the impossibility of hold- 
ing out, surrendered the same day. The gar- 
rison, including officers, consisted of 114 men 
of the :J\.Ianchester regiment; of 2ï 4 men, also 
including officers, chicfly of the Scotch low 
country regiments, and a few Frenchmen and 
Irishmen. The number of cannon in the 


strong-ale, beer, tea, &c" In the midst of this general 
devastation our bost was convulsed with "unavoidable 
laughter to see these desperadoes, from officers to the 
common men, at their several meals, first pull offthcir 
bonnets, and then lift up their eyes in a most solemn 
manner, and mutter something to themselves, by way 
of saying grace, as if they had been so many pure 
primitive Christians! ! !" This is merely a specimen 
of the many ridiculous stories with which the English 
journals of the pcriod were crammed. 
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castle was sixt
en, ten of which had been left 
by the Highlanà army on its return to Scot- 
land. Among the prisoners were found ,twelve 
deserters from the royal force8, who were im- 
mediately hanged. The officers were kept 
prisoners in the castle, but the privates were 
confined in the cathedral and town-jail. The 
w hole were afterwards dispersed in several 
jails through England. The Duke of Cumber- 
land, after putting Bligh's regiment in garrison 
at Carlisle, returned to London, in consequence 
of an order from court. 9 
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BRITISH BOVEREIGN:-George II.. 1727-1760. 


The Highland army returns to Scotland-Arrives at 
Glasgow -Proceedings of the Jacobi tes in the North 
-Arrest and escape of Lord Lovat-Skirmish at 
Inverury - Alarm a.t Edinburgh - Arrival (Jf an 
English army-The Prince at Glasgow-Marches 
towards Stirling-Investment and surrender of the 
town-Skirmishing on the Forth-Highland army 
reinforced-Hawley's army arrives at Falkirk-Pre- 
parations for battle-Battle of Falkirk., 


PURSUANT to the plan of march fixed upon at 
crossing the Esk, the Highland army separated, 
and Lord George Murray, at the head of the low 
country regiments, proceeded to Ecclefechan, 
where he arrived on the night of the 20th, and 
marched next day to Moffat. The prince, at 
the head of the clans, marched to Annan, 
where he passed the night of the 20th. The 
horse of the prince's division under Lord Elcho 
were, after a short halt, sent to take possession 
of Dumfries, which they accomplished early 
next morning, and the prince, with the clans, 
came up in the evening. In no town in Scot- 
land had there been greater opposition dis- 
played to the restoration of the house of Stuart 
than in Dumfries, from the danger to which 
the inhabitants supposed their religious liber- 
ties, as presbyterians, would be exposed under 
a catholic sovereign. This feeling, which was 
strongly manifested by them in the insurrection 
of 1715, had now assumed even a more hostile 
appearance from the existence of the new body 
of dissenters called "Seceders," which had 


9 noyse, p. 129. 


lately left the bosom of the established church 
of Scotland, and which professed principles 
thought to be more in accordance wi.th tho 
gospel than those of their parent church. A 
body of these dissenters had volunteered for 
the defence of Edinburgh shortly after Charles 
had landed, and, on his march for England, 
L 
party of them had taken up arms, and hall 
captured and carried to Dumfries thirty wag- 
gons belonging to the HigWand army, which 
had been left at Lockerby by the escort ap- 
pointed to protect them. To punish the in- 
habitants for their hostility, Charles ordered 
them to pay 1:2,000 in money, and to contri- 
bute 1,000 pairs of shoes. About Æl,100 only 
were raised; and, in security for the remainder, 
Mr. Crosbie, the provost, and a ,l\Ir. '\Valter 
Riddel, were carried off as hostages. The 
prince also levied the excise at Dumfries, anll 
carried off some arms, horses, &c. Some out- 
rages were committed in the town by the 
Highlanders, who told the inhabitants that 
they ought to think themselves gently used, 
and be thankful that their town was not 
burned to ashes. 
After halting a day at Dumfries, the prince 
proceeded with his division up Nithsdale on 
the evening of the 23d, and passed the night 
at Drumlanrig, the seat of the Duke of Queens- 
berry. Next day he entered Clydesdale, and 
halted at Douglas. The prince slept that 
night in Douglas castle. He reached Hamil- 
ton on the 25th, and took up his residence in 
the palace of the Duke of Hamilton. Next 
day the Chevalier occupied himself in hunting, 
an amusement of which he was uncommonly 
fond, and to which he had been accustomed 
from his youth. The division under Lorll 
George Murray, after halting a day at Moffat., 
where, being Sunùay, his men heard sermon in 
different parts of the town from the episcopal 
ministers who accompanied them, proceedc,1 
by Douglas and Hamilton, and entered Gla1'(- 
gow on Christmas day. On the evening of 
the 2Gth the prince also marched into Glasgow 
on foot at the hea(l of the clans. Here he r('- 
solve,l to halt amI refresh his men for a fcw 
days after their arùuous m
rch, and to provi,le 
them with clothing, of which they stood greatly 
in need. In passing through Douglas aIllI 
Lesmahago, the Highlanders pillaged alii 1 
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burnt some houses, in revenge for the capture 
of Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart, who, in his 
way south from the HigWands, had been seized 
on Brokencross moor, near Lesmahago, by the 
country people, headed by a student of divinity 
named Linning, and carried to Edin hurgh 
castle. l 
_Before noticing Charle3's proceedings at 
Glasgow, it is necessary to give a short sum- 
maryof those of his friends in the north, up 
to the period of his arrival in that city. 
'\Vhen intelligence of the Chevalier's march 
into England, and his unexpected success at 
Carlisle was received in the north, the zeal of 
the Jacobites was more and more inflamed. 
'Vhilst the Frasers, headed by the :Master of 
Lovat, blockaded Fort Augustus, Lord Lewis 
Gordon was busily employed in raising men, 
and levying money by force and threats of 
military execution, in the shires of Banff and 
Aberdeen. Of two battalions which his lord- 
shop raised, one was placed under the com- 
mand of Gordon of Abbachie, and the other 
under 
Ioir of Stonywood. To relieve Fort 
Augustus, the Earl of Loudon left Inverness 
on the 3d of December with 600 men of the 
independent companies, and passing through 
Stratherrick during a very severe frost, reached 
Fort Augustus without opposition, and having 
supplied the garrison with every thing neces- 
sary for its defence, returned to Inverness on 
the 8th, after notifying to the inha1itants of 
Stratherrick the risk they would incur should 
they leave their houses and join the in- 
surgents. 2 
.Aß the future progress of the insurrection in 
the HighJands depended much upon the 
Frasers, Lord Loudon, in conjunction with 
Lord President Forbes, resolved to march to 
Castle Downie, the seat of Lord Lovat, and to 
obtain the best satisfaction that could be got 
for the peaceable behaviour of that powerful 
clan. For this purpose, two companies of the 

rackenzies, which had been posted near Bra- 
han, were called into Inverness on the 9th of 
December, and after allowing the detachment, 
which had been at Fort Augustus, one day's 
rest, his lordship left Inverness on the 10th, 
ta1cing along with him that detachment and 


1 Culloden Papers, p. 263. 
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the two companies, amOtmting together to 800 
men, and proceeded to Castle Downie. The 
earl prevailed upon Lord Lovat to go with him 
to Inverness, and to live there under his own 
eye, until all the arms of which the rlan wero 
possessed, (and of which he promised to obtain 
the delivery,) were brought in. But instead 
of delivering the arms on the day fixed, being 
the 14th of December, he made excuses and 
fresh promises from day to day till the 21 st, 
wIlen Lord Loudon, thinking that he was de- 
ceived, placed sentries at the door of the house 
where Lord Lovat resided, intending to com- 
mit him to the castle of Inverness next morn- 
ing; but his lordship contrived to escape dur- 
ing the night through a back passage, and, 
being very infirm, was supposed to have been 
carried off on men's shoulders. 3 
Next in importance to the keeping down of 
the Frasers, was the relief of the shires of Banff 
and Aberdeen from the sway of Lord Lewis 
Gordon. To put an end to the recruiting and 
exactions of this nobleman, the laird of Mac- 
leod was sent the same day that Lord Loudon 
proceeded to the seat of Lord Lovat with a 
body of 500 men, composed of 400 of his own 
kindred, and 100 of the :Thlacleods of Assint, to- 
wards Elgin, and these were to be followed by 
as many men as could be spared from Inver- 
ness, after adjusting matters with Lord Lovat. 
Accordingly, on the 13th, 200 men were de- 
tached undm' Captain :Munro of Culcairn, to 
follow Macleod to Elgin and Aberdeen, and 
these were again to be followed by other small 
bodies, and by Lord Loudon himself, as soon 
as matters were finally settled with Lovat. The 
escape of that wily old chief, however, put an 
end to this part of the plan, as it was con- 
sidered dangerous to reduce the force near In- 
verness any farther, while Lord Lovat was at 
large. 
In the meantime ::Macleod reached Elgin, 
where he received intelligence that a party of 
200 of the insurgents had taken possession of 
the boats on the Spey at Fochabers, and that 
they intended to dispute the passage with him. 
Macleod advanced to the banks of the Speyon 
the 15th; but the insurgents, instead of wait- 
ing for him. retired on his approach, and he 


II Culloclen Papers, p. 461. 
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passed the river without molestation. On the 
lGth and 17th he marched to Cullen and Banff. 
Meanwhile 
Iunro of Culcairn arrived with his 
detachment at Keith, where he was joined by 
Grant of Grant at the head of 500 of his clan, 
and on the 18th t116Y proceeded, in conjunc- 
tion, to Strathbogie. Next day it was agreed 
upon between :Macleod and Culcairn, that 
whilst the former should march next morning 
from Banff to Old 
IeldrUIn, which is twelve 
miles from Aberdeen, the latter, with Grant 
and his men, should at the same time proceed 
to Inverury, which is about the same distance 
from Aberdeen; but Grant, apprehensive that 
his own country would be harassed in his ab- 
sence, returned home. 4 
'Vhen Lord Lewis Gordon heard of the 
arrival of l\Iaclood at Inverury, ha rcsolved to 
attack him. '\Vith his own regiment, the men 
whom Lord John Drummond had sent, and 
a battalion of 300 Farquharsons, commanded 
by Farquharson of l\fonaltry, he left Aber- 
deen on the 23d, and arrived near Inverury 
with such expedition and secrecy, that he 
almost surprised 
Iacleod in his quarters. It 
was late before Lord Lewis reached the place, 
and :Macleod had barely time to put his men 
under arms, and to seize some advanta.geous 
posts in the town. Day-light had disappeared 
before the action commenced; but the light of 
the moon enabled the combatants to see one 
another. Both sides continued to fire for some 
time; but Lord John Drummond's soldiers and 
the Farquharsons having advanced close upon 
the l\Iacleods, the latter fled, and never halted 
till they had recrossed the Spey. Very few 
men were killed on either side; but the victors 
took forty-one prisoners, among whom were 
Mr. Gordon, younger of Ardoch; Forbes of 
Echt; 
Iaitland of Petrichie; and John Chal- 
mers, one of the regents of the university of 
Aberdeen. 5 
Shortly after this skirmish, Lord Lewis Gor- 
don marched his men to the general rendezvous 
at Perth, where, about the time of Prince 
Charles's return from England, about 4,000 
men were collected. These consisted of the 
Mackintoshes, the Frasers, the part of the 
Mackenzies attached to Charles, and the Far- 


4 Oullodcn Papers, p. 462. 
(\ Kirkconnel iJclS. Home, 159. 


quharsons; of recruits sent from the Highlands 
to the clan regiments that had gone to Eng- 
land; of the forces raised by Lord Lewis Gor- 
don, Sir James Kinloch, and other gentlemen 
in the low country of the north; anù of the 
troops brought over from France by Lord John 
Drummond. 
'\Vhile this mixed boùy lay at Perth, a dis- 
agreement occurred between the Highlanders 
and the other troops, which might have led to 
serious consequences if the arrival of an order 
sent by the prince from Dumfries, requiring 
them to hold themselves in readiness to join 
him, had not put an end to the dispute. This 
disa.greement was occasioned by the conduct of 
.Lord StrathaUan and his council of officers, on 
receiving the order which Charles had sent 
frQIn Carlisle by 
Iaclauchlan of Maclauchlan, 
to march with aU their forces, and to follow 
the army into England. This order, contrary 
to the opinion of "Maclauchlan and all the 
Highland officers, they had considered it inex- 
pedient to obey. The result was, that the 
Highland officers caballed together, and re- 
solved to march; but as the Highlanders had 
no money, as many of those who had come last 
from the Highlands wanted anns, and as Lord 
Strathallan was in possession of the money. 
arms, ammunition, and stores, they could not 
proceed. In this dilemma they entered into a 
combination to seize the money and arms, and, 
persisting in their resolution to march, matters 
were proceeding to extremities when Rollo of 
Powhouse arrived at Perth with the order 
alluded to, which at once put an end to tIle 
dispute. 6 
The inhabitants of Edinburgh, relieved from 
the presence of the Highland army, had lived 
for five weeks in a state of comparative security. 
Public worship had been resumed in several of 
the city churches on the 3d of November, and 
in all of them on the 10th. The state officers 
who had retired to Berwick, did not, however, 
return till the 13th, when they entered the 
city with an air of triumph, which accorded ill 
with their recent conduct as fugitives. On the 
following day, Lieutenant-general JIandasyJo 
arrived, as before stated, at Edinl)Urgh with 
Price's and Ligonier's regiments of foot, and 


6 Home, p. 160. 
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Hamilton's and Ligonier's (lately Gardiner's,) 
,lragoonsj and, on the 7th of December, these 
troops were scnt west to Stirling, where, in 
conjunction with the Glasgow and Paislcy 
militia, amounting to nearly 700 men, com- 
manded by the Earl of Home, they guarded 
the passes of the Forth. In the mean time, 
exertions were made to re-embody the Edin- 
burgh regiment; but these do not appear to 
have been attended with success. '\Vith the 
exception of some young men who formed 
themselves into a 'Volunteer company, few of 
the inhabitants were disposed to take up arms, 
as they were fully sensible, that without a 
sufficient force of regular troops, no effectual 
resistance could be opposed to the Highlanders, 
should they return to the city. 
In this situation of matters, tl1e news of the 
Highlanders having crossed the Esk in their 
retreat from England, reached Edinburgh, and 
threw the civil and military authorities into a 
state of consternation. Ignorant of the route 
the Highlanders meant to follow, they were 
extremely perplexed how to act. They natur- 
ally apprehended another visit, and their fears 
.3eemed to be confirmed by the return to Ediu- 
I mrgh of the regular troops from the west, on 
the 23d of December, and by the arrival of the 
Glasgow regiment the next day, all of whom 
had retreated to Edinburgh on the approach of 
the Highlanders. A resolution was adopted 
hy the public authorities to put the city in a 
proper state of defence, and, on the 29th, a 
paper was read in the city churches, acquaint- 
ing the inhabitants, that it had been resolved 
in a council of war to defend the city. Next 
day a considerable number of men from the 
parishes in the neighl}ûurhood, who hail been 
provided with arms from the castle, entered 
the city, and were drawn up in the High Street. 
The men of each parish marched by themsel ves, 
and were attended in most instances by their 
respective ministers. 7 These were joined by 
other small corps, one of the most remarkable 
of which was a body of Seceders, belonging to 
t.he associated congregations of Edinburgh and 
IJalkeith, carr;ying a standard with the inscrip- 
tion, "For Religion, Covenants, King, ariù 
Kingdoms." 


7 II orne, p. 1 ß2. 


Had the Highlanders chosen to march upon 
Edinlmrgh, the resolution to defend it would 
not have been carried into effect, as it was the 
intention of the regular troops to have retired 
to Berwick on their approach j but, fortunatel)" 
for the reputation of the new defenders of the 
capital, an army under Lieutenant-general 
Hawley was now on its march into Scotland. 
This gentleman, who had just been appointed 
commander-in-chief in Scotland, though de- 
scribed by the Duke of Newcastle as "an 
officer of great ability and experience,"8 was in 
fact a man of very ordinary military attain- 
ments, and in no way fitted for the important 
duty which had been assigned him. His 
whole genius lay, as 
fr. John Forbes of CuI 
loden observed to his father, the president, in 
the management of a squadron, or in prosecut- 
ing with vigour any mortal to the gallows. 
He had a very sorry opinion of the prowess of 
the Highlanders, whom he was confident of 
beating, if his troops were in good condition, 
without regard to the num bel'S of their oppo- 
nents;9 but he was destined soon to find out 
his mistake. 
To expedite the march of the English anny, 
the gentlemen and farmers of Teviotdale, the 
,Merse, and the Lothians furnished horses, by 
means of which the first division of the royal 
army, consisting of a battalion of the Scots 
Royals and ßattereau's foot, reached Edinburgh 
as early as the 2d of January, where they were 
shortly joined by Fleming's and Blakeney's 
regiments, that of l\Iajor-geneml Huske, by 
Hawley himself, by the regiments of 'Volfe 
(not, as has been supposed, the immortal 
general of that name) and Cholmondeley, 
Howard's (the old Buffs) and Monro's, and by 
Barrel's and Pultency's. At Dunbar, Aber- 
lady, and other places, these troops were en- 
tertained by the proprietors in East Lothian, 
who allowed each soldier a pound of beef, a 
pound of bread, a glass of spirits, and a bottle 
of ale. l They were also feasted at Edinburgh 
at the expense of the city, where they were 
courtcouRly received by the terrified inha1}- 
itants, who furnisheù them with blankets, and 
evincerl great anxiety to make them comfort- 
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f\ ble. S The citizens also illuminated their houses; 
and such as declined had thf'ir windows broken 
by the mob, who also demolished with an un- 
sparing hand all the windows of such houses as 
were uninhabited. On his arrival in the city, 
the commander-in-chief justified l\fr. Forbes's 
opinion by causing one gallows to be erected 
in the Grassmarket, and another between Leith 
and Edinburgh, on wlùch it is supposed he 
meant to hang such unfortunate victims as 
might fall into his hands. 4 
To return to Charles. On his arrival at 
Glasgow, his first care was to provide for the 
necessities of his men, who were in a most 
pitiable plight from the want of clothing. He 
ordered the magistrates to furnish the army 
with 12,000 shirts, 6,000 cloth coats, 6,000 
pairs of stockings, and 6,000 waistcoats. En- 
raged at the conduct of the citizens for having 
subscribf'd to the fund for raising troops against 
him, the prince sent for Buchanan the provost, 
and demanded the names of the subscribers, 
and threatened to hang him in case of refusal; 
but the provost, undismayed, replied that he 
would name nobody except himself, that he 
had subscribed largely, as he thought he was 
discharging a duty, and that he was not afraid 
to die in such a cause. The provost had to 
pay a fine of .f.500 as the penalty of his refusal. 5 
The mansion which Charles occupied during 
his residence in Glasgow belonged to a rich 
merchant named Glassford. It was the best 
house in the city, and stood at the western ex- 
tremity of the Trongate, but has long since 
disappeared. '\Vhile in Glasgow he ate twice 
a-day in public. The table was spread in a 
small dining-room, at which he sat down with- 
out ceremony with a few of his officers in the 
Highland dress. He was waited upon on these 
occasions by a few Jacobite ladies. Charles 
courted popularity, and, to attract attention, 
dressed more elegantly in Glasgow than at any 
other place;6 but the citizens of Gla..qgow kept 


S "The zeal (says General Wightman) wllich the 
innabitants have shown in accommodating the troops, 
will help to ridll UB of tne suspicion of Jacobitism; but 
we have a pack of vennin (Qu. Jacobites 1) witnin our 
walls, who take unaccountable libertys, of whom I 
hope we shall be for ever ridd ere long. "-Gulloden 
Papers, p. 470. 
4 Gulloden Papers, p. 270. 
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up a reserve, which made Charles remark, with 
a feeling of mortified disappointment, that he 
had never been in a place where he found fewer 
friends. Though dissatisfied with the people, 
he seemed, however, greatly to admire the regu- 
larity and beauty of the buildings. 7 
Having refitted his army, Charles, within a 
few days after his arrival, reviewed it on Glas- 
gow Green, in presence of a large concourse of 
spectators, and had the satisfaction to find that, 
with the exception of those he had left at Car- 
lisle, he had not lost more than 40 men during 
his expedition into England. Hitherto he had 
carefully concealed his weakness, but now, 
thinking himself sure of doubling his army in 
a few days, he was not unwilling to let the 
world see the handful of men with which he 
had penetrated into the very heart of England, 
and returned in the face of two powerful armies 
almost without loss. 8 
Abandoning, in the mean time, his project 
of returning to England, Charles resolved to 
lay siege to the castles of Stirling and Edin- 
burgh. He depended much for success upon 
the artillery and engineers brought over by 
Lord John Drummond, and looked confidently 
forward for additional succours from France in 
terms of the repeated assurances he had received. 
Having determined on beginning with Stirling, 
he sent orders to Lord Strathallan, Lord John 
Drummond, Lord Lewis Gordon, and other 
commanders in the north, to join him forthwith 
with all their forces. To accelerate a junction 
with the forces at Perth, the prince marched 
his army from Glasgow on the 4th of January, 
1766, in two divisions; one of which, com- 
manded by the prince, took the road to Kils,yth, 
where it passed the night. Charles himself 
took up his quarters in Kilsyth house, then 
belonging to l\Ir. Campbell of Shawfield. l\fr. 
Campbell's steward, it is said, was ordered to 
provide every thing necessary for the comfort 
of the prince, under a promise of payment, but 
was told next morning that the bill should be 
allowed to his master at accounting for the 
rents of Kilsyth, which was a forfeited estate. 
Next day Charles marcheù towards Stirling, 
and encamped his ùivision at Denny, Bannock- 
burn, and St. Nillians. He passed the IligM 


7 Boyse, p. J32, 


8 Kirkconncl MS. 
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at Bannockburn-house, the seat of Sir Hugh I the governor of the castle, determine(} to defend 
Paterson, where he was received with Jacobite the town; and a body of about GOO volunteers, 
hospitality. The other division, consisting of I all inhabitants of the town, was supplied. by 
six battalions of the clans, under Lord George the governor with arms and ammunition from 
Murray, spent the first night at CumbernauM, the castle, and promised every assistance he 
and the next at Falkirk, where they fixeù their I coultl afforù them. He tolù them, at the same 
quarters. I time, that if they should be overpowered they 
Preparatory to the siege of the castle, Charles could make a good retreat, as he would keep 
resolved to rMuce the town of Stirling. The I an open door for them. Animatea l)y the 
inhabitants, encouraged by General Blakeney, activity of the magistrates anfl the clergymen 
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Stirling. about the beginning of the 18th Century.-From Sleær's Thcah'u1lt Scotiæ. 


of the town-among whom the Hev. Ebenezer I gents fired several shots into the town duriug 
Erskine, the father of the Secession,9 who the night, which were responded to by the 
commanded two companies of Seceders, was I volunteers, who were all under arms, and posted 
particularly distinguished-the inhabitants pro- in different parties at the different by-ways and 
ceeded to put the town in a posture of defence. , paths into the town, and at sllch parts of the 
On the afternoon of Saturday the 4th of wall as were deemed insufficient. During the 
January, the Highlanders had nearly sur- night the utmost alarlll prevailed among the 
rounded the town; but they did not complete inhabitants, and few of them went to bed. 
the investment till next day, which was partly Some fled from the town, and others retired 
r.ccupied in cutting down some trees intended into the castle; but the magistrates and the 
for fascines, on which they meant to construct other principal inhabitants remained all night 
a battery. About eight o'clock in the evening in the council chamber in which they had as- 
they sent a drummer to the east gate with a sembled, to give such direction and assistanee 
message; but, being fired upon by the sentinels, as might be necessary, in case an assault should 
he threw away his drum and fled. The insur- be attempted during the night. 1 


>> 
O\V embodied in the United Pre"byterian Church. I 


1 lhstory of Stirliny, p. 116. 
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I
VESTl\fENT AND SURRE.YDER OF STIl
LING. 


N e
t morning the insurgents were discovered 
f'recting a battery within musket-shot of the 
town, almost opposite to the east gate, in a 
situation where the cannon of the castle cOlùll 
not be brought to bear upon them. The volun- 
teers kept up a constant fire of musketry upon 
them; but, in spite of this annoyance, the 
Highlanders completed the battery before noon, 
Charles, thereupon, sent a verbal message to 
the magistrates, requiring them instantly to 
surrender the town; but, at their solicitation, 
they obtained till ten o'clock next day to make 
up their minds. The message was taken into 
consideration at a public meeting of the in- 
habitants, and the question of surrender was 
long and anxiously debated. The majority 
having come to the resolution that it was im- 
possible to df'fend the town with the handful 
of men within, two deputies were sent to Ban- 
nockburn, the head-quarters of the Highland 
army, who offered to surrender on terms; 
stating that, rather than surrender at dis- 
cretion, as required, they would defend the 
town to the last extremity. After a negotia- 
tion, which occupied the greater part of Tues- 
day, the following terms of capitulation were 
agreed upon: viz., that no demand should be 
made upon the town revenues,-tbat the in- 
habitants should not be molested in their per- 
sons or effects,-and that the arms in the town 
should be returned to the castle. Pending 
this negotiation, the Highlanders, to terrify the 
inhabitants into a speedy submission, as is 
supposed, discharged twenty-seven shots from 
the battery into the town, which, however, did 
no other damage than beating down a few 
chimney tops. After the arms were carried 
into the castle, the gates werc thrown open on 
,y" ednesday the 8th, and the Highlanders en- 
tereù thc town about three o'clock in the after- 
noon. 2 
I Being in want of battering cannon for a 
I siege, Charles had, before his departure from 
filasgow, sent orders to Lord John Drummond, 
to bring up the pieces which he had brought 
over from France. As General Blakeney had 
broken down part of Stirling bridge, to prevent 
the insurgents at Perth from crossing the Forth 
at Stirling, some of the battering cannon were 


, History of Stirling, p. l,jO. 


i. 


sent to the :Frews, and were transported across 
that ford by means of floats, while the rest 
were brought to Alloa as a nearer road for the 
purpose of being transported across the Frith 
of Forth. Great difficulty was experienced in 
getting over these pieces, and as there was but 
a small guard along with them, they might 
have fallen into the hands of a party of troops 
sent up the Frith by Hawley, had not Lord 
George Murray" on hearing of their embarka- 
tion, sent over Lochiel with his regiment,' 
which had lately been augmented by recruits, 
and was now 700 strong. 3 
As there were no ships at Alloa, Lord George 
seized a vessel lying off Airth to transport his 
cannon across the Frith. This was a fortunate 
circumstance, as two sloops of war, the Pearl 
and Vulture, sailed up the Frith next tide 
from Leith roads to seize all the vessels and 
boats in the neighbourhood, and otherwise to 
obstruct the conveyance of the cannon. Gen- 
eral Hawley, about the same time, viz., on the 
8th of January, sent up some armed boats, and 
a small vessel with cannon from Leith, manned 
with 300 men under the command of Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Leighton, to destroy all the works 
the Highlanders had made to cover the passage 
of their cannon. The sloops of war anchored 
in Kincardine roads, whence, on the morning 
of the 8th, two long boats well manned were 
sent up towards Airth, in conjunction with the 
other boats and small armed vessel, to burn 
two vessels lying in the neighbourhood which 
could not be launched till the spring tides. 
This service they effected without the loss of a 
single man, though the boats were fired upon 
by the Highlanders who were posted in the 
village. Having been prevented from returning 
to the station off Kincardine, by the lowness 
of the tide, the Highlanders opened a battery 
of three pieces of cannon next morning upon 
the flotilla, but without doing it any damage. 
The Highlanders are said to have had two of 
their cannon dismounted on this occasion by 
the fire from the sloop, and to have sustain ell 
a loss of several men, including their principal 
engineer. 4 


3 Jacobite Memoirs, p. ïï. 
4 General 11 awl {'v, alluding to this affn.ir, in a lettl'l' 
to the lord-presidènt, 12th Jail. 1745-6, says, "We 
have had a small brush with them (the Ilighlandcrs) 
4 1 
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Apprehensi ve that the flotilla would next 
attempt to set fire to the other vessel, Lord 
George ,Murray erected a battery of fo
r guns 
at Elphinstone Pans to command the river, 
and to keep off the sloops of war, should they 
attempt to come up. In addition to the troops 
stationed at Airth, his lordship sent a rein- 
forcement of between 300 and 400 men from 
}"alkirk, which arrived at Elphinstone and 
Airth on the 10th. At this time the vessel 
which had been seized at Airth was lying at 
Alloa, and had taken two out of seven pieces 
of cannon, with some ammunition on board. 
To capture this vessel, a large boat, having 50 
h')ldiers on board, along with the boats belong- 
ing to the sloops of war, well manned and 
armed, were sent up the river during the night 
of the 10th, with instructions to lie all night a 
mile above Alloa, in order to intercept the 
vessel should an attempt be made to carry her 
up the river during the night. Unfortunately, 
llOwever, for this design, the boats grounded 
after passing the town, and the Highlanders 
who were posted in the town, })aving, by this 
accident, come to the knowledge that the enemy 
was at hand, immediately beat to arms, and 
commenced a random fire from right to left, 
which forced the boats to retreat down the 
river. Next morning, however, the two sloops 
of war, accompanied by some smaller vessels, 
went up the river with the tide, and. casting 
aIlchor opposite to, and within musket-shot of 
the battery, opened a brisk fire. Three of the 
smaller vessels anchored in a convenient place 
to play upon the village of Elphinstone, and 
two more hovered. along as if inclined to land 
some soldiers, with which they were crowded. 
The firing was kept up on both sides, for up- 
wards of three hours, without much damage 
on either side. The cable of one of the sloops 
of war having been cut asunder by a cannon 
shot, an accident which forced her from her 
station, and the two pilots in the other having 
each lost a leg, the assailants abandoned the 
enterprise, and fell down the river with the 
.ebb-tide. Being now relieved from the pre- 


yesterday at Airth, up the Forth with 30
 men i.n 
boats' killed and wounded about fifty, wIth their 
chief 'French engineer; crippled two ?f their gu?-s, 
lJUrnt all their boats, and hmdered their transport,I,ng 
their great cannon from Alloway for some days. - 
OullQden Papers, p.266. 


sence of the enemy, Lord George brought over 
the cannon and stores without further oppo- 
sition. 5 
On the 12th of January, two daJ's after he 
had taken possession of the town, Charles 
broke ground before Stirling castle, between 
the church and a large house at the head of 
the town, called lIIarr's work. Here he raised 
a battery against the castle, upon which he 
mounted two sixteen-pounders, two pieces of 
eight, and three of three. The prince there- 
upon summoned General Blakeney to surrender, 
but his answer was, that he would defend the 
place to the last extremity; that as honour 
had hitherto been his rule through life, he 
would rather die than stain it by abandoning 
his post, and that his royal highness would 
assuredly have a very bad opinion of him, 
were he to surrender the castle in such a 
cowardly manner. 6 To prevent any intelli- 
gence of their operations being carried to the 
enemy, the Highlanders shut the gates of the 
town, and placed guards at all the outlets. 
The siege went on very slowly, and Charles 
soon perceived that he had chosen a bad situa- 
tion for his battery, which was so exposed to the 
fire of the castle, that its works were speedily 
demolished, and the cannon dismounted. 
'\Vhile the siege was going on, the forces in 
the north under Lord Strathallan and Lord 
John Drummond began to arrive at Stirling. 
By these reinforcements the prince's army was 
increased to 9,000 men, all in the highest 
spirits. The Macdonalds, the Camerons, and 
the Stt 1 arts, were now twice as numerous as 
they were when the Highland army entered 
England, and Lord Ogilvy had got a second 
battalion, under the command of Sir James 
Kinloch, as lieutenant-colonel, much stronger 
than the first. The Frasers, the :Mackintoshes, 
and Farquharsons, were reckoned 300 men 
each, and in addition to these, the Earl of 
Cromarty, and his son, Lord .Macleod, had 
also brought up their men. 7 
Conceiving himself in a sufficiently strong 
condition to give battle to the Highla.nders, 
General Hawley began to put the troops he 


/I Jacobite 
!lIeJnoírs, p. 78. Kirkco1tll,el JJIS. 
JI agazine, vol. viii. 
6 Johnstone's M e7lWirs, p. 116. 
7 Kirkconnel MS. 
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llad assemhled at Edinburgh in motion towards 
the west. His force amounted to upwards of 
9,000 men, of whom 1,300 were cavalry, and 
he might in a few days have increased it con- 
siderably by the addition of some regiments 
which were on their march to join him. He 
harl also reason to expect the immediate arrival 
in the Frith of Forth of a body of 6,000 
Hessians who had embarked at \Villiamstadt 
on the 1st of January, by which accession his 
army would have been almost doubled. Im- 
patient, however, to acquire a renown which 
had been denied to Cope, his predecessor, of 
whose capacity he had been heard to speak 
very contemptuously, Hawley resolved not to 
wait for his expected reinforcements, but to 
seize the laurels which were in imagination 
already within his grasp. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 13th 
of January, the first division of the royal army, 
consisting of five regiments of foot, together 
with the Glasgow regiment of militia, and 
Hamilton's and Ligonier's dragoons, all under 
the command of Major-general Huske, left 
Edinburgh and marched westward to Linlith- 
gow. Hearing that preparations had been 
made at Linlithgow for the reception of these 
troops, and that provisions and forage had been 
collected in that town for the use of Rawley's 
army, Lord GeQrge :Murray left Falkirk at four 
o'clock the same morning for Linlithgow, with 
five battalions of the clans for the purpose of 
capturing these stores. He was joined on the 
road by Lord Elcho's and Lord Pitsligo's troops 
of life-guards, whom he had ordered to meet 
him. Before sunrise he hall completely sur- 
rounded the town, and as Lord George had 
been informed that Huske's division was to 
enter the town at night, he called his officers 
together before marching into tûwn, and hav- 
ing told them the object for which they had 
come, he desired that they would continue 
ready to assemble in the street on a moment's 
warning, in order to march wherever they might 
he directed. After taking possession of the 
town, and apprehending a few militia, Lord 
George sent forward some patrols on the road 
ta Edinburgh, to reconnoitre while the High- 
landers were engaged in seizing the articles 
prepared for the royal forces; but they had 
scarcely been an hour in town when these 


advanced parties discovered a body of dragoons 
advancing in their direction. Two of the 
patrols came back at full speed, and having 
gi ven Lord George notice of their approach, he 
marched with hid men out of the town. The 
dragoons retired as the Highlanders advanced. 
Their horse, with 200 of the best foot, followed 
them about two miles; but the main body re- 
turned to Linlithgow, where they dined. \Vith 
the exception of a few small reconnoitring 
parties, the advanced body also returned to thQ 
town; but in less than an hour one of these 
parties came in with information that the dra- 
goons were again returning with a large body 
of horse and foot. Lord George resolved to 
attack them when the half of them should 
pass the bridge, half a mile west from the 
town, and after waiting with his men on the 
streets till Huske hacl reached the east end of 
the town, he retired in the expectation that the 
royalist general would follow him; but Huske, 
who marched above the town, though he fol- 
lowed the Highlanders to the bridge, did not 
pass it. Lord George returned to Falkirk, aud 
by orders of the prince marched next day to 
Bannock burn. 8 
On the 14th other three regiments marched 
from Edinburgh towards Borrowstownness, to 
support the division under Huske, and these 
were followed next day by three additional 
regiments. 1Vith these forces Huske marched 
on the 16th to Falkirk, and encamped to tllf' 
north-west of the town with his front towards 
Stirling. In the evening he was joined by the 
remainder of the army, and the artillery, COll- 
sisting of ten pieces of cannon. General Haw- 
ley himself arrived at Callander House the 
same evening. Next morning the army was 
joined by Cobham's dragoons, who had just 
arrived from England, and by about 1,000 
Argyleshire men, chiefly Campbells, under the 
command of Lieutenant - colonel Campbell, 
afterwards Duke of ArgJ.le. Besides this 
corps, this whig clan furnished another of 
1,000 men, which was posted about Inverary, 
under Major-general Campbell, the colonel's 
father, to guard the passes. Along with the 
army was a company called the Yorkshire 
Blues, raised, maint.1,ined, and commanded, by 


8 Jacobite J/emoirs, p. 79. KirkC07lncl JfS 
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a gentleman of the name of Thornton. Several displaying their colours in view of the enemYI 
volunteers, among whom were several clergy- as if they intended to attack Hawley's camp. 
men, also accompanied the army on this oc- The object of this parade was to draw off the 
casion. attention of the enemy from the main body, 
Having received intelligence of the advance which was advancing unperceived towards Fal- 
of the royalists to Falkirk, Charles, on the kirk, by a different route. After the two 
evening of the 16th, ordered the different de- columns had advanced about half a mile, Lord 
tachments of his army to concentrate upon George :Murray received an order from the 
Plean moor, about seven miles from that town, prince to delay passing the water of Carron till 
and two miles to the east of Bannockburn, night, as he did not think it advisable to cross 
where his head-quarters were. He, however, in the face of the enemy, but his lordship hav- 
left several battalions, amounting to about 1,000 ing satisfied his royal highness of the impro- 
men, in Stirling, under the Duke of Perth, to priety of the order, he was allowed to proceed. 
push on the siege of the castle. Nobody sup- Ignorant of the approach of the main body of 
posed that the prince, in issuing this order, the Highlanders, Hawley's officers thought the 
had any other object in contemplation than to demonstration made by the body on the high 
review his army, and of so little importance road unworthy of attention; but they were 
was it considered, that although the order was aroused from their apathy by a countryman, 
immediately made known on all sides, it was. who arrived in the camp with intelligence that 
near twelve o'clock next day before the differ- the Highlanders were close upon them. Two 
cnt parts of the army arrived from their quar- of the officers immediately ascended a tree, 
ters. 9 After the army had been drawn up in and, by means of a telescope, descried the 
line of battle, Charles called a council of war, Higlùand army marching towards Falkirk, by 
and for the first time stated his intention of the south side of the Torwood. This was a 
giving immediate battle to Hawley. That little before one o'clock, and the officers having 
general had, it is believed, been informed of communicated the circumstance to Lieutenant- 
the probability of an attack, but he treated the colonel Howard, their commanding officer, he 
information lightly, and instead of attending went to Callander House and informed the 
to the affairs of his camp, spent the morning general of it. Instead, however, of ordering 
at Callander House with the Countess of Kil- his men to get under arms, Hawley directed 
marnock, with whom he breakfasted. 1 The that they should merely put on their accoutre- 
Torwood, once a forest of great extent, cele- ments. This order was obeyed, and the troops 
brated as the chief retreat of the heroic 'V allace, sat down to dinner, but before they had finished 
but now greatly decayed, lay between the two their repast, they were summoned to arms. 
armies; and through what was once the middle 'Vhen the Highlanders came in sight of the 
of the forest, the high road from Stirling to water of Carron, the town of Falkirk, and the 
Falkirk, by Bannockburn, passes. enemy's camp, also opened upon their view. 
From information which Charles had re- It was now between one and two o'clock, and 
ceived, he supposed that Hawley would have some well-mounted scouts, who were on the 
advanced and offered him battle; but seeing opposite side of the water, on observing the 
no appearance of him, he put his army in mo- Higlùanders, immediately rode off at full gallop, 
tion about mid-day, towards Falkirk. \Vhile and reported that the Highland army was 
the main body of the army marched in two about to cross the Carron at Dunnipace. The 
columns along the moor, on the west side of alarm which this intelligence produced in the 
the Torwood, where they could not be seen royalist camp was very great. Hawley was 
from Hawley's camp, a third body of horse instantly sent for, and the commanding officers, 
and foot, under Lord John Drummond, ap- who were exceedingly perplexed, formed their 
reared upon the high road which runs through regiments as quickly as possible upon the 
the centre of the Torwood, and moved about, ground in front of the camp. The general, 
instantly mounting his horse, galloped to the 
II Kirkconnel JIS. 1 Johnstone's lIfcnwirs, p. 120. camp, and in his haste left his hat behind him. 
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In taking the circuitous route by the south 
side of the Torwood, Charles had a double ob- 
ject in view-to conceal his approach from the 
enemy as long as he could, and to obtain pos- 
session of Falkirk moor, about two miles south- 
west of Hawley's camp, and which, from the 
nature of the ground, was eonsidered well fitted 
for the operations of a Highland army. Sus- 
pecting that it was the prince's design to secure 
the heights of the moor, Hawley at once deter- 
mined to prevent him, if possible, and accord- 
inglyon his arrival at the camp he ordered the 
three regiments of dragoons to march towards the 
moor, and take possession of the high ground 
between them and the insurgents. He also 
directed the infantry to follow them with fixed 
bayonets. This was a rash and inconsiderate 
step, as Hawley had never examined the ground, 
which he found, when too late, was by no 
means a suitable field of battle for his troops. 
In ordering his army to march up the moor, 
the English commander is said to have been 
impressed with the idea that the Highlanders 
did not mean to attack him, but to give him 
the slip, and march back to England, and that 
his 0 bj ect was to intercept them and bring 
them to action. 2 This explanation, however, 
is by no means satisfactory. 
Mter crossing the Carron at Dunnipace 
Steps, the main body of the Higlùanders 
stretched along the moor in two parallel lines, 
about two hundred paces asunder. The column 
next the royal army consisted of the clan regi- 
ments which had been in England, and of the 
recruits which had lately arrived from the 
Highlands, with the Frasers, and a battalion 
of the Farquharsons. The other column, which 
was to the right of the last mentioned, con- 
sisted of the Athole brigade, the 
Iaclauchlans, 
the battalions of Ogilv:r and Gordon, and Lord 
,John Drummond's regiment. Mter reaching 
the bottom of the hill, the columns faced to 
the left, and began to ascend the eminence. 
Almost simultaneously with this movement, 
Hawley's dr300'0ons, proceeding along the eastern 
wall of Bantaskin inclosures, rapidly ascended 
the hill also, f(Ülowed by the foot with fixed 
bayonets. At this instant, the sky, which till 
then had been unusually serene, became sud- 


I Borne, p. 176. 


denly overcast, and before the foot had ad- 
vanced far, a violent storm of wind and rain 
burst from the south-west, which beat directly 
in the faces of the soldiers, and retarded their 
march up the hill. A running contest seemed 
now to take place between the dragoons ami 
the advanced divisions of the Highland columns, 
consisting of the ltlacdonalds and the Athole 
men, to gain the summit of the ridge of the 
moor. Both parties reached the top of the hill 
about the same time, and possessed themselves 
of two eminences, within musket-shot of each 
other. To prevent the dragoons gaining the 
advantage of the ground and the wind, the 
Macdonalds and Athole men had advanced 
with such rapidity, that they had left the rear 
of the columns considerably behind, and on 
reaching the height of the moor, they halted to 
give time to the rear to come up. 
Meanwhile Lord George )Iurray, who com- 
manded the right wing, proceeded to make the 
necessary arrangements for battle. In form- 
ing, the two columns merely faced to the left, 
by which simple movement the eastern column 
at once became, as originally designed, the 
front line. 'Vhen completed, the order of 
battle of the Highland army was as follows. 
On the extreme right of the first line, stood 
the Macdonalds of Keppoch, next to these the 
Uacdonalds of Clanranald, and in succession 
the regiment of Glengary, a battalion of Far- 
quharsons under Farquharson of Bumarrel,3 
the !\Iackenzies, the ltIackintoshes, the 1tIac- 
phersons under Cluny their chief, the Frasers 
under the Master of Lovat, the Stuarts of 
Appin, and the Camerons, who formed the 
extreme left of this line. The second line, 
which chiefly consisted of the low country 
regiments, was composed of the Athole brigade, 
which formed the right wing, of Lord Ogilvy's 
regiment of two battalions in the centre, and 
of the regiment of Lord Lewis Gordon, also of 
two battalions, which formed the left of the 
line. At the distance of about twenty yards 
in the rear of the centre of the second line, the 
prince was stationed with some horse and foot, 
and was joined before the commencement of 


3 'fhere was another battalion of the l<
arl]11harsons 
nnder Farquharson of l\Ionaltry, which, having the 
charge of the cannon belonging to the insurgent army, 
was not in the battle. 
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the action by Lord John Drummond, with a 
large body of horse, the Irish piquets and the 
other troops, with which he had made the feint, 
as a corps de reserve. Some of the horse 
guards under Lords Elcho and Balmerino, anù 
also some of the hussars, who were on the 
right of the prince, were sent farther to the 
right to protect the flank, but they were pre- 
vented from extending farther, by a morass, 
which covered the right wing, and were obliged 
to draw up behind the Athole men. At the 
opposite extremity on the left of the prince, 
Lord Pitsligo's and Kilmarnock's horse were 
t5tationed. 4 
The infantry of the royal army was also 
formed in two lines, with a body of reserve in 
the rear; but the disposition of the cavalry, as 
will be seen, was altogether different from that 
of the insurgent army. The first line consisted 
of the regiments of Ligonier, Price, Royal 
Scots, Pulteney, Cholmondeley, and '\V olfe, 
and the second of those of Battereau, Barrel, 
}
leming, Munro, and Blakeney. The names 
of the regiments are here given according to 
the order they held, beginning with the right. 
Behind the right of the second line, Howard's 
regiment was stationed as a reserve. The 
Glasgow regiment, and othðr Lowland militia, 
were posted as another body of reserve, near 
some cottages behind the left of the dragoons; 
and the Argyleshire men were placed at some 
ùistance from the right of the royal army, to 
watch the motions of the forces under Lord 
J olm Drummond, who seemed, before they 
joined the two columns on the moor, to threaten 
an attack upon the camp. The left of the 
dragoons was directly opposite to Keppoch's 
regiment, but by keeping large intervals be- 
tween their squadrons, their right extended as 
far down as the centre of Lord Lovat's regi- 
ment, which stood the third from the left of 
the insurgent army. In consequence of this 
extension of the front line of the royal army, 
Lochiel's regiment, which was upon the left 
extremity of the opposite line, was outflanked 
by three of the royal regiments. ,\Yith the ex- 
ception of one or two regiments in each line, 
which, by their proximity to the top of the 
moor, had reached ground somewhat level, the 


'" Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 501. Kirkconncl JIS. 
Home, p. 168. Jacobite l"[emoirs, p. 85. 


rest of the king's infantry stood on the declivity 
of the hill, and so great was the inequality of 
the ground, that the opposite wings alone of 
eithcr army were visible to each other. Between 
the right of the royal army and the left of that 
of the insurgents, there .was a ravine, which, 
beginning on the declivity of the hill, directly 
opposite the centre of the Fraser battalion, ran 
in a northerly direction, and gradually widened 
and deepened till it reached the plain. Tho 
right of the royal army was commanded by 
.:\fajor-general Huske, the centre by Hawley 
himself, and the lcft by Brigadier Cholmon- 
deley, but the three regimcnts of dragoons on 
the left were under the immediate command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Ligonier. The colonel's 
own dragoon regiment, formcrly Gardiner's, 
was stationed on the extreme left. Hamilton's 
dragoons were posted on the right, and Cob- 
ham's in the centre. 
In the action about to commence, the com. 
baìants on both sides were deprived of the use 
of their artillery. The Highlanders, from the 
rapidity of their march, left their cannon hehind 
them, and those belonging to Hawley's army, 
consisting of ten pieces, stuck fast in a swamp 
at the bottom of the hill. The royal forces 
were greatly superior to the Highlanders in 
numbers, but the latter had the advantage of 
the ground, and having the wind and the rain 
in their backs, were not annoyed to the same 
extent as their adversaries, who received the 
wind and rain directly in their faces. 5 
The right wing of the Highland army amI 
Hawley's cavah'y had remained upwards of a 
quarter of an hour within musket-shot of each 
other, waiting the coming up of the other forces, 
when General Hawley sent an order to Colonel 
Ligonier, to attack the Highlanders. At the 
time this order was despatched, some of his 
troops destined for the centre of his second line 
had not reached their posts, but Hawley, impa- 
tient of delay, and led astray by a mistaken 
though prevalent idea, that the Highlanders 
could not stand the shock of cavalry, resolved 
to commence the action with the dragoons only. 


15 Some accounts make Hawley's forces of all descrip- 
tions at 15,000, being neady double the number of 
the Highlanders, who amounted to 8,000; but these 
statements are exaggerated. Hawley's army, illcludin
 
the Argyleshire men. did not probably exceeù IO,OOU 
men. 
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Ligonier, who appears to have entertained more 
correct notions on this subject than the general- 
issimo, was surprised at the order; but he pro- 
ceeded to put it in execution. 6 
Before advancing, Colonel Ligonier made 
several motions, with the design of drawing off 
the fire of the Highlanders, and riding in among 
them, and breaking their ranks; but they did 
not fire a shot. Conjecturing that the dragoons 
were to be supported by a body of infa.ntry in 
their rear, Lord George l\Iurray, to whom no 
such description of force was discernible at the 
time, sent Colonel Roy Stuart and Anderson, 
the guide at the battle of Preston, forward on 
horseback to reconnoitre. On receiving their 
report that they had not. observed any foot, 
Lord George resolved to anticipate his opponent 
Ligonier, by attacking the dragoons. Accord- 
ingly he gave orders to the right wing to advance 
slowly, and, passing along the line, desired the 
men to keep their ranks, and not to fire till he 
gavp- them orders. Lord George, with his sword 
in his hand, and his target on his arm, then 
took his station at the head of the first line, 
which, with the second, continued to advance 
in good order. The dragoons, on observing the 
approach of the Highlanders, also began to 
move forward, and 'were instantly at the fnll 
trot. They came up in very good order, till 
within pistol-shot of the first line of the High- 
landers, when Lord George Murray presented 
his piece as the signal to fire. The Highlanders, 
thereupon, discharged a volley with such pre- 
cision and effect, that the dragoons were entirely 
broken, and many of them were killed and 
wounded. Hamilton's and Ligonier's regiments 
instantly wheeled about, and galloped down 
the hill, riding over and trampling upon some 
of their party, and carrying along with them a 
company of the Glasgow regiment. Cobham's 
regiment, which had just returned from foreign 
service, however, stood its ground for some 
time, and breaking through the first line of the 
Highlanders, trampled many of them Uf1der 
foot. A sing1.ùar combat then ensued. De- 
prived of the use of their broadswords, some of 
the Highlanders, who lay stretched on the 
ground, had recourse to their dirks, which they 
plunged into the bellies of the horses. Others 
seized the riders by their clothes, and dragging 
them from their horses, st.'l,bbeJ them with the 


same weapon. In this melée the chief of 
Clanranald made a narrow escape, having been 
trodden down, and before he was able to rise a 
horse fell dead upon him, the weight of which 
prevented him from extricating himself without 
assistance. '"Vnile in this perilous situation, 
he saw a dismounted dragoon and a Highlander 
struggling near him, and for a time the issue 
seemed doubtful. The anxiety of the chief, 
whose own preservation seemed to depend on 
the success of his clansman, was soon relieved, 
when he saw the Highlander throw his antag- 
onist, and instantly despatch him with his dirk. 
The Highlander thereupon came up to the pros- 
trate chief, and drew him from under the horse. 
The dragoons, unable any longer to contentl 
with the ,Macdonalds, galloped off to the right 
between the two armies, and received the fire 
of the remainder of the front line of the High- 
landers, as they went along, as far down as 
Lord Lovat's regiment. 
Afraid tlmt, after the flight of the dragoons, 
the Highlanders would commence a disorderly 
purslùt, Lord George :Murray ordered the ltlac- 
donalds of Keppoch to keep their ranks, and 
sent a similar order to the two other :MacdonaI.l 
regiments. But notwithstanding this commanll 
of the lieutenant-general, and the efforts of the 
officers, who, with drawn swords and cocked 
pistols, endeavoured to restrain them from an 
immediate pursuit, a considerable number of 
the men of these two regiments, along with all 
the regiments on their left, as far down as the 
head of the ravine, rushed down the hill in 
pursuit of the enemy. They were recei vetl 
with a volley from some of the regiments on 
the left of the first line of the royal army, and 
having returned the fire, the Highlanders threw 
away their muskets, and dmwing their swords, 
rushed in upon the enemy. Unable to resist 
the impetuosity of the attack, the whole of thc 
royal army, with the exception of Barrel's regi- 
ment, and part of the regiments of Price and 
Ligonier, gave way. At first the Highlanders 
supposed that the rout was complete, and 
General Hawley himself, who was huddled off 
the field among a confused mass of horse and 
foot, was of the same opinion; but the High- 
landers wore undeceived, when coming ncar the 


6J1omo, p. 175. 
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bottom of the hill, they received a fire in flank I moving down the hill with the Athole men III 
from these regiments, which threw them into I good order, for the purpose of attacking it on 
great disorder, and obliged them to retire up I its retreat. He had sent orders by Colonel 
the bilL The Camerons and the Stuarts, who I Ker, to the reserve to advance on the left, and 
were on the opposite side of the ravine, suffered I having met scattered parties of the 
Iacdonalds 
also from the fire of this body, and were like- returning up the hill, he endeavoured to rally 
wise obliged to fall back 7 , them as he marched down, but without effect. 
Meanwhile Lord George Murray, who ob- I Before reaching the bottom of the hill, Lord 
'1en T e d the confusion in Hawley's army, was I G eorge obtain e d a complete view of the disorde r 
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Plan of the Battle of Falkirk. 


which prevailed in the enemy's ranks. 'Vith 
the exception of the three regiments of foot, 
anù Cobham's dragoons, which were marching 
rapidly towards :Falkirk, and covering the rear 
of the other fugitives, the remainder of the 
royal army was running off to the right and 
left, by forties and fifties; but as Lord George 
had not more than 600 or 700 men with him, 
and as the rest of the Highland army was scat- 
tered over the face of the hill, he resolved to 
halt at its foot. Here he was joined by the 
Irish piquets, and by Lord John Drummond, 


7 Lorù George Murray's Narrative in Jacobite lWe- 
I moirs, p. 85. Kirkconncl MS. Home, p. HI. Olll- 
ill""" PapMS, p. 272. Joh.stone's Me>>Wi,",. p. 1e2. 


and other officers. Some of the officers advised 
a retreat to"wards Dunipace, that the men 
might obtain shelter during the night from 
the rain, which was excessive; but his lord- 
ship strongly advised that they sl.tould en- 
deavour to obtain possession of .I!'alkirk imme- 
diately, while the confusion lasted, declaring 
that he would either lie in the town or in 
par
di8e. '\Vhile this ùiscussion was going on, 
the prince arrived, and approved highly of the 
views of his lieutenant-general. Charles was 
advised, in the meantime, to retire to some 
house on the face of the hill, till the result of 
the attempt should be known. 
It was now almost dark, and as the fires of 
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Hawley's camp indicated an apparent intention 
on lùs part to retain possession of the town, 
the officers assembled at the bottom of the hill, 
considered it unsafe to aùvance farther, till 
they had ascertained the state of matters. To 
procure intelligence, 1\11'. Drummond, eldest 
son of Lord Strathallan, and Oliphant, younger 
of Gask, entered Falkirk, disguised as peasants, 
and having ascertained that General Hawley, 
after issuing orders to set fire to his tents, had 
abandoneel the town, and waa retreating on 
Linlithgow, they immediately returned to their 
frienlls with the information. The body col- 
lected at the foot of the hill now advanced 
upon Falkirk, in three detachments; one of 
which, under Lochiel, entered the town at the 
west end, another under Lord George l\Iurray, 
at the centre, and the other, undfr Lord John 
Drummond, by a lane caned the Cow wynd, at 
the east end. Some stragglers, who had re- 
mainecl behind, were taken prisoners, one of 
whom fired at Lord .John Drummond, when 
about to seize him, and wounded him slightly 
in the arm. Information of the occupation of 
the bwn, by the Highlanders, was sent to the 
prince, who immelliately repaired thither, and 
took up his residence in a house which fronts 
the steeple. 
So great was the disorller that existed in the 
Highland army, occasioned by the rash and 
impetuous conduct of the 
Iacdonalds, in leav- 
ing their ranks, and by the check received from 
the three regiments, that it was about four hours 
after the close of the battIe, which lasted 
scarcely twenty minutes, before the greater 
part of the army had any information of the 
result. The Highl<tnders were dispersed in 
every direction over the hill, and the different 
clans were mingled together pell-mell. The 
confusion was greatly increased by the ob- 
scurity of the night, and for several hours they 
wallilered over the moor, uncertain whether 
they were to meet friends or foes. Early in 
the evening, many of the Highlanders had re- 
tired from the field of battle, either thinking it 
lost, or intending to seek shelter from the' 
weather. During this disorder, the fate of 
the prince himself was equally unknown. 
Early in the action, he hall sent (Jlle of his 
aides-de-camp with an order; but, on returning 
with an answer, the prince was no more to be 
I. 


seen. The officer, in searc1ùng for him, fell in 
with the prince's own life-guards, drawn up in 
order of battle, n:ar a cottaO'e on the edne of 
Q ð 
the hill, with their commander, Lord Elcho, at 
their heH.d; but his lordship cmùtl give him 
no information respecting the prince. Lorù 
Lewis Gordon, and several chiefs of the clans, 
ignorant even of the fate of their own regi- 
ments, met together at the seat of 
Ir. Prim- 
rose, at Dunipace, where they were joined 
by other officers all equally ignorant of tlw 
result of the battle. At length, about eight 
o'clock in the evening, all doubt was re- 
moved from the minds of this party, by the 
arrival of l\facdonalcl of Lochgarry, who an- 
nounced that the Hight-mIl army had obtaine(l 
a complete victory,-that the English were 
flying in disorder towarùs E,linburgh,-allil 
that the prince was in possession of Falkirk, 
and in the quarters which hall been occupied 
by General Hawley. He aIMed, that he hall 
been sent to Dunipace, by the prince, with 
orders to the rest of the army to repair to Fal- 
kirk next morning by Lrcak of day. 9 
Partly from the darkness of the evening, and 
partly from the impossibility of collecting a 
sufficiently numerous body of the Highlanders 
together, the prince was unable to continue 
the pursuit. About 1,500 of them hall en- 
terecl the towu, but so intent wero they upon 
securiug the spoils of the English camp, that it 
was with difficulty that sufficient guards could 
be got for the town, and the prince's person, 
during the night. Besilles, the Highlanders 
had been upon their legs for twelve hours, 
without receiving any refreshment, and were 
completely drenched to the skin, so that even 
had pursuit been otherwise practicahle, ther 
must have speedily desiste(l from excessiyo 
fatigue, and might probably have suftered from 
the dragoons which covered the rear of Haw- 
ley's foot. 
Tn addition to seven pieces of cannon which 
had bfen abanùoneù by the captain of the 
train at the commencement of the action, 
Hawley left behind him all his haggage, and a 
l:::trge quantity of military stores. Owing to 
the rain, very few of his tents, to which he 
had set fire, were consume(!. Bcsilles the 


9 Johnstone's L}[ I'11wirs, p. 12i. 
4 K 
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materièl of the royal army, several stan<1arcls I were two or three captains, awl some subaltern 
and stands of colours fell into the hands of the officers. They had, however, nearly double 


victors. 
\.ccor( ling to the official returns, the 
loss of the English, in killed, wounllell, and 
missing, was 280, including a considerable 
munber of officers; but these returns are snp- 
posed to be greatly unùerrated. 1 There were 
sixteen officers killed on the government siùe, 
viz., Colonel Sir Rubert 
runro of Foulis; 
Lieutenant-colonel "'1litney of Ligonier's regi- 
ment of dragoons; Lieutenant-colonel Biggar of 

rllnro's reginwnt; Lieutenant-colonel Powell 
of Chohnondeley's regiment; five captains and 
one lieutenant of 'Volfe's; an<l four captains 
and two lieutenants of Blakeney's regiment. 
Sir Robert's regiment, which consisteil chiefl.\' 
of his own clan, had particularly distinguished 
itself at the battle of Fontenoy; but on the 
prescnt occasion it partook of the panic which 
had scizeil the other regiments on the left, and 
flod, leaving its colunel alone awl unprotectcd. 
In this situation Sir Robert \\'as attacked by 
six men of Lochiel's regiment, and, for some 
time gallantly defculled himself with his half- 
pike. He killed two of his assailants, !tIlll 
would probably have despatched more, had not 
a seventh come up and shot him in the groin 
with a pistol. On falling, the Highlander 
struck him two blows across the face with hix 
hroallsword, which killed him on the spot. 
Dr. 
runro of Obsilale, his brothel', who, fro111 
fraternal affection, hall attelllleù 
ir Robert to 
the field to afford him any medical assistan('(' 
he might require, was standing close by his 
brother when he fell, and shared his fate at 
the hanl1s of the same Highlander, who, after 
firing a pistol into his breast, cut him dm\'l1 
with his claymore. The bodies of the two 
brothers having been recognised the next day, 
were honourably interred in one grave in tlll' 
churchyard of Falkirk in presence of all the 
chiefs. 2 
The loss on the side of the Highlander:> 
amoul1tell only to about 40 men, among whom 


1 .\Ir. Homc, who \Va,> in the engagemcnt, states. 
that Hawley hall abont 300 or 400 private men killCiI 
Maxwell of Kirkcollllcl, who wa,;; also prescnt, reckons 
his loss at bctween 400 anJ 500 killell, and some 
hunJreds of prisoners. The Chevalier Johnstone 
makE's, mcn 600 killeJ, amI 700 prisoncrs. Such also 
is thl' estimate of tlw author of tIll' J oumal and Me- 
moirs print!"} among the Lockhart Po,per.<i. 
2 Cglloden Papers, p. 268. 


that number wOUl1l1ec1. Bcsillcs Lord John 
Drmumon(l, young Lochiel and his brother, and 
Dr. .\rchibahl Cameron, were slightly wounded. 
Hawley's army could boast of only one prison
r, 
who fell into their hands by mere accident. 
This was Major :Macdonald of Keppoch's regi- 
ment, cousin to the chief. Having purslle,l 
the flying English farther than any other per- 
son, he was in the act of returning to his 
corps, when in his way he observed, in tlw 
dusk of the evening, a body of men at some 
distance standing in a hollow near the bottom 
of the hilL J magining this body to he Lord 
John Drummond's regiment awl the French 
piquets, he ran forward towanls the party with 
his sworel still drawn, awl when near them, 
cried out with a fceling of strong emotioll, 
"Gentlemen, what are you doing here 1 'Yhy 
don't ye follow after the dcgs, anll pursue 
them1" Scarcely, however, had he uttered 
these wor(ls, when he discovere,l that the body 
he accosted was an English regiment, (Barrel's,) 
an d th e cry, "Here is a rebel! h ere is a rebel ! " 
at once met his ears. Escape being impossiblc, 
the major, thinking that he would not be dis- 
covered by the colour of his white cod.:ade, 
which was (luite dirty with the rain and the 
smoke of the firing, pretenùed that he was one 
of their own CamplJelIs; but General Huske 
observeù that it was easy to discover what the 
prisoner was by his sword, the bl:1.l1e of which 
was coverc,1 over with blood awl hair. Huske 
gave orders" to shoot the dog instantly," awl 
a party of musketeers immediately presente,l 
their pieces at the major's breast; but Lorll 
Hobert Ker generously interposed, and, beat- 
ing down the mnskets, saved the major's lifl
. 
The general hlwing rpfusell to receive the 
major's arms, they were accepted by 1.101'11 
Hobert. 'Vhen pulling his pistol from his 
belt, previously to surrenùering his arms, Huske 
was alarmeù, anù exelaimell with an oath, t.hat 
" the dog" was going to shoot him; but Mac- 
donalù indignantly ohserved, that he was morc
 
of a gentleman than to do any such thing, :tnc1 
tÏult he was only pulling off his pistd to deliver 
it up.3 The major was carrie(l to EùinlJUrgh, 


:; Kotc in the prince's h0118eholtl book ill Jacobite 
Jlcmoirs, p. 158. 
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and committed to the castle next day, and, 
after a few months' confinement, tried, con- 
victed, and executed. 
The victory would have been complete by 
the utter annihilation of the English army, 
had the prince taken the usual precautions to 
preserve unity of action among the different 
sections of his undisciplined host. Early in 
the morning, Lord George :l\Iurray had sub- 
mitteLI a plan of the battle to his royal high- 
ness, and requested that he would name the 
officers that were to command, and assign them 
their ditferent stations; but with the exception 
of Lord George himself, who was appointed to 
march at the he.1.(1 of the army, and who con- 
sequently had the command of the right wing, 
no other appointment appears to have been 
made. It seems to have been understooLI by 
Charles himself, that Lord John Drummond 
was to have commanùed the left wing; but if 
such was the case, Lord Jolm c01ùd have 
obtained no distinct notification thereof, as he 
never appcared in his place. It is maintained 
by Lord George .ì\Iurray, that had there been 
an officer in command on the left, to have 
brought up two or three ba.ttalions from the 
second line, or from the corpts de resel'/"e so as 
to have extended the first line still farther to 
the left, and thus to have faced the English 
regiments which outflanked them, the whole 
of Hawley's foot must have been taken or 
destroyed, and that few even of the horse 
would have escapeLl, as tho Highlanders wouM 
not have given over the chase till they had 
reached Linlithgow,-and that, in short, had 
the three regiments which outlined the High- 
landers been faced, the battle would not have 
lasted ten minutes, as these regiments, instcad 
of keeping their ground, pouring in part of 
their fire on the left flank of the Highlanders, 
and compelling those who attacked the right 
and centre of Hawley's foot sword in hand to 
retire to their former ground, would have given 
way with the rest of the main body. In the 
absence of Lord John Drummond, it was the 
duty of O'Sullivan, who, as adjutant-general, 
was chiefly intrusted by the prince with the 
formation of the left wing, to ha\re brought up 
men for the purpose of extending the line; but 
instead of riding along the line as he shoull I 
have done before the action, none of the otticer::, 


'I 


of the first line of the Highland army saw him 
till the battle was over.,l \Y]1Ïle Lord J olm 
Drummond cOlùd not but be sensible of the 
error which had been committed on the left 
he retaliated upon the lieutenant-O'eneral b,: 
ð , 
 
ascribing the escape of Hawley's army to the 
conduct of Lord George himself, who prevented 
part of the right wing from joining in the 
charge upon the foot, after the Hight of the 
dragoons. 
The English imputeù their defeat chiefly to 
the violence of the storm, which was full in 
their faces during the action; but this, though 
certainly a formidable difficulty, was not the 
only one they had to encounter. To a com- 
bination of unfortunate circumstances, and not 
to any particular incident, is to be ascribed the 
result which ensued; but mainly to Hawley's ig- 
norance of the resistance which the Highlanders 
could oppose to cavalry. He had been major 
of Evans's dragoons at the battle of Sheriff muir, 
where that regiment and the bcots Greys, lell 
by the Duke of Argyle, after getting over a 
morass, which the intense frost of the preceding 
night had rendered passable, attacked the flank 
of the illsmgent army, which conceived itself 
secure from that quarter, anù roùe down, and 
drove off the field several regiments of High- 
landers. Imagining from this precedent, that 
the Highlanders could not withstand the 
charge of cavalry, he observed one day in a 
company of officers in Flanders, who were 
talking of the battle of Preston, that " he knew 
the Highlanders; they were good militia; but 
he was certain that they could not stand against 
a charge of dragoons, who attacked them well." 5 
Lnder this impression he began the battle with 
his dragoons, before his infantry haci been fully 
formed into line; but he soon saw the COBse- 
q uences of his indiscretion. 
Though the field of 1attle is about twenty- 
six miles distant from Edinburgh, the intelli- 
gence of Hawley's defeat was known there be- 
fore nine o'clock at night, by the arrival of 
some spectators who had witnessed the action. 
and hy some of the dragoons who, impelled by 
fear, did not halt till they reached the capitaL 
The English general p::tssed the evening of the 
battle at LÜùithgow, amI marched next lllorn- 
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ing with the mass of his army to Edinburgh, 
where he arrived about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, A prey to disappointment and 
vexation, the appearance of Hawley on the 
morning after the battle is said by an observer 
to have been most wretched, aUlI even worse 
than that of Cope a few hours after his 
"scuffle," when the same person saw him at 
.Fala on his retreat to Berwick. 6 
Before the return of Hawley's army, the 
greatest consternation prevailed among the 
friends of the government at Edinburgh from 
the reports of the fugitives, who brought 
accounts of the total rout and dispersion 
of the army, exaggerated by the relation 
of circumstances which had no existence, 
save in their own terrified imaginations; but 
the arrival of the greater part of the army 
scrved to dissipate their fears in some measure. 
Since the commencement of the rpbellion, 
however, to its final close, never were the ap- 
prehensions of the supporters of the existing 
government more alarmingly excited than on 
the present occasion, when they saw the veteran 
troops, who had fought the battles of Dettingen 
and Fontenoy, return from Falkirk discomfited 
by a body of undisciplined mountaineers whom 
they had been taught to despise. The Jac01- 
ites, on the other hand, exulted at the victory, 
and gave expression to their feelings by oponly 
derilling the vanquished. 7 
The prince spent the 18th, the day after the 
battle, at Falkirk; but, as the rain fell in tor- 
rents during the greater part of that day, few 
of the officers quitteJ their lodgings, N ot- 
withstanding the unfavourable state of thr 
weather, the slain were interrcd by order of 
the prince, and a considerable body of High- 
landers marchell to Linlithgow, of which they 
took possession. Charles now took the advice 
of his frielllis as to the use he should make of 
his victory. 
ome were for following up the 
blow which had hpen struck, and driving 
Hawley out of ScotIaIHl. Others were for 
marching directly to London hefore the enpmy 
hail time to recovcr from their consternation. 
They argued 11lat it was not to be supposell 
that Hawley would again face the prince an,l 
his victorious army till he should receive> 


6 C
illodcn Papcrs, p. 267. 


7 IJ., p. 2i2. 


B Kirkconncl .1[8. 


9 Jolm&tolle's iJ[cmoír.ç, 1'. 117. 


new reinforcements; that even then the troops 
which had been beaten woulJ. communicate 
terror to the rest; and that the prince's army, 
flusheù with victory, could never fight with 
greater advantages on their side. There were 
others, however, who thought dillerently, and 
maintained that the capture of Stirling castlo 
was the chief ohject at present; that it had 
never been before heard of that an army em- 
ployed in a siege, having beaten those that 
camc to raise it, had made any other use of 
their victory than to take the fortress in the 
first place; that any other conduct woulù argue 
a great deal of levity; and that it was of the 
utmost importance to obtain possession of the 
castle, as it opened an easy and safe communi- 
cation between the prince, (wherever he might 
happen to be,) and llÎs friends in the north. 
This last view was supported by 1\1. Mirabelle 
lIe Gordon, a French engineer of Scotch extrac- 
tion, who gave the prince the strongest assur- 
ances that the castle would be forced to sur- 
render in a few days, awl added, moreovpr, 
that if the prince went imme(liately upon 
another expedition he wouM lJe obliged to 
sacrifice all his heavy artillery which he could 
not carry with him into England. s The opin- 
ion of an individual, decorated with an order, 
and who was conse(}uently considerel1 a person 
of experience and talents, had grpat weight 
with the prince, who, accordingly, resolved te 
reduce the castle of Stirling before commencing 
any other operations; but Charles Jiscovered, 
when too late, that :\Iirabelle's knowledge as 
an engineer was extremely limited, and that he 
had neither judgment to plan nor knowledge 
to direct the operations of a siege. This per- 
son, whose figure was as eccentric as his mimi, 
was calleù, in derision, l\1r. 
\dmirable by the 
Highlanders. 9 
During the prince's short stay at Falkirk, a 
misunderstanding took place between a party 
of the Camerons ana Lord Kilmarnock, which 
had nparly proved fatal to that nobleman. As 
this incident affords a remarkable illustration 
of clanship, the particulars ca.nnot fail to be 
interesting. Lord Kilmarnock, having passed 
the evening of the battle in his house at Cal- 
lander, came next morning to :Falkirk with a 
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party of his men, having in their custody some 
E(linburgh volunteers, who, having fallen be- 
hind Hawley's army in its march to Linlithgow, 
had been taken and carried to Callander House. 
Leaving the prisoners and their guard standing 
in the street, opposite to the house where the 
prince lodged, his lordship went up stairs and 
presented to him a list of the prisoners, among 
whom was Mr. Home, the author of the Tragedy 
of Douglas and the Hist01'Yof tlte Rebellion. 
Charles opened the window to survey the pri- 
soners, and while engaged in conversation with 
Lord Kilmarnock about them, as is supposed, 
with the paper in his hand, a soltlier in the 
uniform of the 8cots Royals, carrying a musket 
and wearing a black cockade, appeared in the 
street, and approache<l in the direction of the 
prince. The volunteers who observeù this 
man coming up the street were extremely sur- 
prised, anù, thinking that his intention in 
coming forward was to shoot the prince, ex- 
pected every moment to see him raise his piece 
and fire. Observing the volunteers, who were 
within a few yards of the prince, all looking 
in one direction, Charles also looked the same 
way, and seeing the soldier approach appeared 
amazed, and, calling Lord Kilmarnoek, pointed 
towards the soldier. His lordship instantly 
descended into the street, and finding the 
soldier immerliately opposite to the window 
where Charles stood, the earl went up to him, 
and striking the hat off the soldier's head, 
trampled the black cockade under his feet. 
At that instant a Highlander rushed from the 
opposite side of the street, and, laying hands 
on Lord Kilmarnock, pushed him violently 
back. Killllarnock immediately pulle(l out a 
pistol, and presented it at the Highlander's 
head; the Highlander in his turn drew his 
clirk, and held it close to the earl's breast. 
'They stood in this position about half a minute, 
when a crowd of Highlanders ru
hed in and 
drove Lord Kilmarnock away. The man with 
the dirk in his hand then took up the hat, put 
it on the soldier's head, and the Highlanders 
marched off with him in triumph. 
This extraordinary scene surpr:sed the pri- 
soners, and they solicited an explanation from 
a Highland officer who stood near them. The' 
officer toM thcm that the soldier in the royal 
uniforJll was a Cameron: ,. Yesterday," con- 


tinued he, "when your army was defeated lh: 
joined his clan; the Camel'oIlS received him 
with joy, and told him that he should wear his 
arms, his clothes, and every thing else, till he 
was provided with other clothes and other 
arms. The Highlander who first interposed 
and drew his dirk on Lord Kilmarnock is the 
soldier's brother; the crowd who rushed in are 
the Camerons, lllanyof them his near relations; 
and, in my opinion," continuerl the officer, 
" no colonel nor general in the prince's army 
can take that cockade out of his hat, except 
Lochiel himself." 1 
An accident occurred alJout the same time 
which had a most prejudicial effect in thinnin
 
the ranks of the Highland army. The High- 
landers, pleased with the fire-arms they had 
picked up upon the field of battle, were fre- 
quently handling and discharging them. Afrai<l 
of accidents, the officers had issued orders pro- 
hibiting this abuse, but to no purpose. One 
of Keppoch's men had secured a musket which 
had been twice loaded. Not aware of this cir- 
cumstance, he fired off the piece, after extract- 
ing one of the balls, in the direction of some 
officers who were sta.nding together on the 
street of Falkirk. The other hall unfortunately 
entered the body of Æneas 
Iacdonell, second 
son of Glengary, who commanded the Glengary 
regiment. He survived only a short time, and, 
satisfied of the innocence of the man that shot 
him, begged with his last breath that he might 
not suffer. To soothe the Glengary men 
under their loss, the prince evinced by ex- 
ternal acts that he participated in thcir feel- 
ings, and, to show his respect for the memory 
of this brave and estimal)le youth, attem1ct1 
his funeral as chief mourner; but nothing the 
prince was able to do could prevent some of 
the men, who felt more acutely than others the 
loss of the representative of their chief, from 
returning to their homes. 
On Sunday the l!:lth, the prince returned to 
Bannockburn, leaving Lord George Murray 
with the claus at Falkirk. ,At Ðannockburn 
he issued, by means of a printing-press which 
he had carried with him from Ulat:gow, an ac- 
count of the battle of Fnlkirk, a 1ll0llest docu- 
ment when compared with that of IIa.wlC'y, 
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who gravely asserted that had it not been for 
the rain his army would have continued in his 
camp, "being masters of the fieIa of battle !" 
After the battle of Falkirk, the Duke of 
Perth again summonel! the castle of t;tirling 
to surrender, but the governor returned the 
same answer he had sent to the first message. 
The prince therefore resumed the siege on his 
return to his former head quarters, and fixe<l 
his troops in their previous eantonments. 
\.n 
a ble mathematician, Hamed Grant, who had 
lleen employed many years with the celebrated 
Cassini, in the observatory at Paris, and who 
had conducted the siege of ('arlisle, had at the 
commencement of the siege communicated to 
the prince a plan of attack, by opening trenches 
and estahlishing batteries in the church-yard. 
He had assured the prince that this was the 
only place where they could find a parallel 
almost on a level with the batteries of the 
castle; ahd that if a brcach were effectcd in 
the half-moon, which defendell the entry to 
the castle, from a battery in the church-yard, 
the rul)bish of the work would fill the dit('h, 
and render an assault practicable through the 
1 Jrcach. In consequence, however, of a re- 
monstrance from the inhabitants, who stated 
that the fire from the castle in the direction of 
the church-yard would reduce the greater part 
of the town to ashes, the prince ahandoned this 
plan, and consulted 
l. )Iirabelle, with thl' 
view of ascertaining whether there was any 
other practicable mode of making an attack on 
the castle with etfpct. To borrow an expres- 
:;ion of the Chevalier Johnstone, in reference 
to the conduct of ::\Iirabellc on this occasion, 
that it is always the distinctive mark of ignor- 
ance to find nothing (liffieult, not eycn the 
things that are impossihle, this eccentric per- 
son, without the least hesitation, immediately 
undertook to open the trenclH's on the Gowlin
 
or Gowan hill, a small eminence to the north 
of the castle, about forty feet below its level. 2 
As there were not abo\'e fifteen inches clepth 
of earth above the rock, it l)ecame necessary to 
supply the want of earth with bags of wool 
and earth, all opemtion which occupied several 
days. On breaking ground a fire was ol)ened 
on the trenches from the ca.<,;tle, which wa
 


I: Johnstone's JICIIWÙ'S, p. 118. 


renewed from time to time during the progress 
of the works, and was answered from the 
trenches; but the fire from the castle was not 
sufficiently strong to hinder the operations, 
which, from the commanding position of the 
castle guns, could have been easily prevented. 
The design of General Blakeney in thus allow- 
ing the besiegers to raise their works, was, it 
is understood, to create a belief among thcm. 
that the castle would not be tenable against 
their batteries, and by this impression to in- 
duce the Highland army to remain IJcfore the 
fortress till Hawley should be again in sutIi- 
ciently strong condition to advance from E,lin- 
burgh. Ha.ving, on the evening of the 28th, 
completed the battery on the Gowan hill, which 
consisted of three pieces of cannon, the rebeb 
quickly raised another on a small rocky emi- 
nence called the Ladies' hill, on the south-east 
of the town. They were hoth lmnutskerl on 
the lllol'nillg of the 29th. and immediately 
opened with a brisk fire, which shattered two 
of the embrasures of the castle. As the guns 
of the batteries were pointed upwa1'lls, the ballH 
generally wcnt over the castle, allIl the few 
that struck the walls produced little effect; 
but the case was totally different with the be- 
sieged, who, from their elevated situation, from 
which they could see even the shoe-buckles of 
the ,French artil1C'rymen behind the batterie
, 
poured down a destructive fire upon the be- 
siegers from two batteries mounting together 
thirteen pieces, which dismounted thc besicgers' 
guns, broke their carriages, and forced them 
to retire with consirlerable loss. Thus llcfeate,l 
in their attack, the rC'bcls ahandoned the siege 
after wasting three weeks in a fruitless attempt 
to obtain possession of a post, which coull I 
have been of no essential scrvice to them, 
and before which they lost some of their best 
men, chiefly among the French piquets, whom 
least of all they could spare. 
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Duke of Cmnbprlalld sent down to 8cotlaml-:\ran'hes 
westward-Sil'ge of Stirling castle raised-High- 
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land armv retreats to the north-Council held at 
t'rieff-Dùke of CUJllb"rland pursues and arrives at 
Perth-
\.rrival of lIes,.,ians-Rout of 
[uy -Capture 
of the town ami castle of ImTerness by Charles- 
Duke of Cumberland arrives at Aberdeen-High- 
lanùers captUl'e Furt Augustus-Expedition against 
Lord London-Expedition of I,ord George Murray 
into Athole-Dnke of Cumberland's movements- 
Takes possession of Old :\leldrum and Strathbogie- 
Insurgents retreat across the Spey-Re-cal,ture of 
the Hazard slool'-of-war--Siege of Fort William hy 
the insurgents-:--iege abandoned. 
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U XWILLI
G any longer to intrust the manage- 
ment of the war to a general who had given 
such a signal proof of incaparity as Hawley 
had done, the government, immediately on 
receipt of his despatches, sent down the Duke 
of CumberlalHl to Scotland, to take the com- 
lllallll of the army, a1ll1 to retrieve if possible 
the lost reputation of the heroes of Dettingen 
and Fontenoy, The duke was beloved by 
the army, and enjoyed its confidence, circum- 
stances which rendered him peculiarly fitted 
to superse(le Hawley, who, after his retUl'n 
to Edinburgh, had by his severities become 
unpopular with the soldiers. Another rea- 
son for putting the duke at the head of the 
army opposed to Prince Charles, was the 
favourable effect which, it was supp0sed, the 
appearance of a prince of the blood would have 
upon the minds of the people of ðcotland, and 
which, it was expected, woulcl neutralise tlw 
influence of his kinsman. But apart frolll his 
Tank as the son of the king, Prince 'Villiam 
had little to recommend him to the especial 
notice of a nation, rather fastidious in its 
respect for princes. His conduct while in 
Hcotland showed that humanity, the brightest 
ornament which can adorn the soldier hero, 
had no place in the catalogue of his virtues. 
'Vith a cruelty, partly the result, perhaps, of 
the military school in which he was trained, 3 


'I 


3 "But the Duke was no common man. He be- 
longed to an age when high command was in a great 
measure a royal science, which men of infel'Ïor rank 
had scanty opportunities of studying. He was con- 
nected with the cluster of Hermall princes, among 
whom, after the enticing example of the house of 
Brandenburg, a knowledge of the art of war wa;; 
.leemed a good speculation as a means of enlarging 
their liominions in the tangled contests creatcd among 
the Gel'man states by every Europl';lIl war. After 

'rederick himself, perhaps none of these prin
es 
would have becn so capallie of successful appropl:ta- 
tions of territory as the youn
 man whose warll
e 
pursuits were thruwn into a ditl'crent channel by hIs 
f'Onnection with the British thl"One. Though the sub- 
ject of a constitutional goyern\llent. how('ver, h
 .r
- 
tained the spirit of the German soldier-prince. )[111- 


and which fortunately has few parallels among 
civilised nations, he pursued his unfortunate I 
victims, the misguided but chivalrous ad- 
herents of the fallen dynasty, with a relcntless I 
perseverance which disgusted even his own 
partisans. I 
Having received his instructions, the duke 
lost no time in preparing for his journey. He 
left London on the 25th of January, attended 
by Lord Cathcart, Lord Dury, Colonels Con- 
way and York his aides-de-camp, and arrived 
at Holyroo(l House on the 30th. He was 
waited upon by the state-officers, the magis- 
tratf'S of the city, the professors of the uni- 
versity, and the clergy, all of whom were 
graciously received. His royal highness was 
prcsented with the freedom of the city in a 
gold box. In the afternoon he heM a sort of 
drawing-room, which was attende(l by a con- 
sÜlërable number of ladies very richly dres
erl. 
The most conspicuous among them was a )Ii!':s 
Ker, who wore a busk, at the top of which 
was a crown done in bugles, surrounded with 
this inscription, "Britain's Hero, 'Yïllimn, 
Duke of Cumberland." To celebl'ate his arrival 
the city was illuminated in the evening, but 
although the ,J acobites, from prudential mo- 
tives, concurred in this demonstration, their 
windows were broken by the mob. 4 
In the course of the day the duke inspected 
the army. His appearance revind the spirits 


tary law was the first of all ]aws; and to military 
necessity everything must yield. He followe
l tl
e 
course whieh, perhaps, most men hrought up In IllS 
school 'Would have followed, if in pussession of the 
same power; but in a constitutional country it had 
the character of brutal sevel'ity, and after having, as 
he òeemed it, done his stern duty, he left hehind him 
an execratin cr cOllntry to find that his little nephcws 
ran away and hid themseh'es, in tenor of his notorious 
CI"lll'lty.;' *-Burton's Scotland, (1689-1748), vol. ii. 
p.507. 
* "The bravery of the Duke of Cum
)e
l.\n
," sa) s .the th'st 
historian of our day, "was such as dl
tIng
ls'
e(l hnu e
en 
among the princes of his brave house. The mdtfference with 
which he rode abont amidst muskpt-halls IImi ('.lImon-balls, 
was not the highpst proof of his forti tulle. HOl'eI,ess m,aladi
s 
-horrible surgic.d operations-far from unmallIllng hll
l, (lid 
not even diseompose him. With cIJurl1l;e, hp }Iad the \ Irtu
" 
which arc al,in to courage. He spoke the truth, W.IS open 111 
enmitr awl friendship, awl UIJright in all hi
 (k
linf;
. But 
his nature was hard; and what seemed to hllll .Justice, was 
rarely tempered with mcrC'y. He was therefore, during many 
years, one of the most unpopu1/U" mcn in Ellglar.d. The 
severity with which he treated the rchels after the IJ.Lttle ',If 
CullOllën, had gained him the name o
 "the buteh
T." HIs 
atteml ts to introduce into the army of England, then m a Il!-o!>t 
rlisorJprly st,lt.', the rigorou'! discipline of P"ts.lam. hacl.excltell. 
still stronger disgust. i\ othing was too IJ.Lrl to be bclIc\l'd (
I 
him. 1I1anv honcst people were so absurd a'l t,) fanc} that If 
}w were left regent during the minorit) of his nephews. there 
wonid be another slI10thcI ing ill the tower. "-.ðla"alllay's Essays 
-('llHth.<lm. 
-I )Iardlant, p. 3:!8. 
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of the soldiers, who
 it is said, desired nothing 
so much as an opportunity of wiping away the 
disgrace of their late defeat. Such being the 
favourable disposition of the troops, it was 
resolved in a council of war hf'ld in the even- 
ing to march next morning to the relief of 
Stirling castle. Accordingly, early in the 
morning the army, which, lJY recent reinforce- 
ments, had been increased to fourteen battal- 
ions of foot, and four regiments of dragoons, 
besides the Argyleshire men, left Edinburgh 
in two divisions, precedc,l by Hamilton's and 
Ligonier's dragoons. One of these divisions, 
comprising eight battalions, at the head of 
which the duke wa
 to place himself, proceeded 
t.owards Linlithgow, and the other, consisting 
of six battalions under the command of J
riga- 
dicr l\[ordaunt, marched in the direction of 
Dorrowstownness. The duke himself left IIoly- 
rood House at nine o'clock in the morning, 
in presence of a large assemblage of citizens, 
who, from curiositj", haù collf'cted before the 
palace at an early hour to witness his departure. 
He enteretl a splenùid coach, which, with 
twelve beautiful horses, had been presented to 
]Üm by the Earl of Hopetoun, and was accom- 
panied in his progress through the city by 
many porsons of distiuction, aud by a crowd 
of citizens, Ún reaching Castlebarns, a place 
ahout a quartoI' of a mile from the '\Yest-port, 
hy which he left the oity, the duke mounted 
his horse, and taking off his hat thanked the 
people for their attentions. He told them 
that ho was in groat haste to fulfil the ohject 
of his mission, and concluded by wishing 
them farewell. This short adllress was received 
with a loud huzza. The duke then took leave 
of the nohility and gentry who surrounded 
him, and at parting sail1, " Shall we not have 
one song 1" lIe then hegan to sing an old 
Scottish song :- 
" Will ye p!ay me fair? 
Highland laddie, lIigbJantlJa(ldie." 
nut before he had finished tho first SLama he 
stretched forth his haUlI, anlI, putting spurs to 
his horse, went off at full gallop to join the 
army. 5 
The duke took up his quarters for the night 
at "Linlithgow with the eight battalions, awl 


f) )larchalJt, p :l
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)Iordaunt stopped at Ðorrowstowncss with the 
other di,'ision. The dragoons were quarterell 
in the adjacent viUages, and the Argyleshire 
men were posted in front towards the river 
Avon. Early next morning, the duke received 
intelligence that the main hody of the Highland 
army, quartered at Falkirk, hail retired to the 
Torwood, where, they gave out, they intended 
to make a stand. Determined that no time 
should be lost in following the insurgents, the 
duke, after reviewing his army in the morning, 
advanced towards _Falkirk. Several parties of 
the Highlandcrs, who were seen hovering on 
the hills between _Falkirk and Linlithgow, re- 
tired with precipitation on his approach; but 
Rome stragglers were brought in by his advanced 
scouts, who reported that the Highlanders, 
afraid to risk another battle, on account of the 
increase of the royal army, and the diminution 
of their own by desertion, were repassing the 
:Forth in great confusion. Two great explo- 
sions, like the blowing up of magazines, which 
were heard from a distance, seemed to confirm 
this intelligence. On reaching ,Falkirk, the 
<luke found that all the wounded soldiers who 
had been made prisoners in the late action, had 
he en left behind by the insurgcnts in tlleir re- 
treat. His royal highness halted at Falkirk 
with the main l)ody of his army, and immedi- 
at('ly detached nrigadier l\Iordaunt with tho 
Argyl('shire men and all the dragoons, in pur- 
suit of the Highlanders. The duke pass('<l the 
night in the house which Charles had occupic,I 
on the evening of the late hattle, and. slept in 
the same bed on which the prince had reposed. 
X ext morning Prince 'Villiam marcheil to Stir- 
ling, of which I3rigaùil'r 1\Iunlaunt hall taken 
possession the previous evcning. He compli- 
mented General Blakeney on his defence of the 
castle, and was informed lJY the latter that, hall 
the siege continued much lunger, he (makene
') 
must have surrendered for want of ammunition 
and provisions. 
In his march the Iluke was accompanied hy 
several officers of the English army, who llad 
been btken prisoners at Preston, and who, 
under the pretence of being forcibly releascd 
by armed parties of country people in Angu
 
and ,Fife, had broken their parole, and return ell 
to E!Iinburgh. The Duke of Cumberland, who 
appears to ha,'e thought it hy no means dis- 
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honourable to break faith with rebels, not only 
absol ved these officers from their parole, but 
sent circulars to all the other officers, who con- 
tinued prisoners of war, releasing them from 
the solemn obligation they had undertaken not 
to serve against Prince Charles for a certain 
time, requiring them to join their respective 
regiments, and threatening with the loss of 
their commissions such of them as should refuse 

o return immediately to the service. Only a 
few officers had the virtuous courage to refuse 
compliance, declaring their sense of the insult 
offered to men of an honourable profession, by 
remarking that the duke was master of their 
commissions, but not of their probity and 
honour. 6 
It was not without considerable reluctance 
that Charles had been induced to consent to a 
retreat. So late as the 

th of J aIlUary, on 
which day he received information at Bannock- 
burn that the Duke of Cumberland was expected 
at Edinburgh in a day or two, he had sent 
Secretary Murray to :Falkirk to acquaint Lord 
George Murray, that it was his intention to 
advance and attack the Duke of Cumberland, 
when he should reach Falkirk, and to request 
his lordship to remain there till the duke came 
to Linlithgow. Lord George did not express 
any disapprobation of Charles's design, but 
immediately drew up a p1an of the hattle in 
contemplation, which he carried to Bannock- 
burn, and showed to Charles. The prince, 
who was in high spirits, expressed himself 
much pleased with the plan, which differed in 
some respects from that he had sketched pre- 
vious to the late battle; but, to his utter aston- 
ishment, he received a pàcket from Lord George 
:\Iurray by an aid-de-camp, containing a repre- 
sentation by his lordship and aU the chiefs, í 
who were with him at ,Falkil'k, ad vising a re- 
treat to the north. 
In this paper, after stating that they con- 
sidered it their duty, "in this critical juncture," 
to lay their opinions in the most respectful 


Ii /\irkconncl filS. Johnstone's Mcmoirs, p. 167. 
Among the honourahle few were Sir Peter lIalket, 
lieutenant-colonel of Lp<,'s regiment; 1\11'. Ross, son of 
Lord Hoss; Captain Lncy Scott j Lieutenants Farquhar- 
son and Cumming; and Mr. Home has been justly 
censured for suppressing in his history this fact, aud 
others equally well known to him. 
7 These were Lochiel, Keppoch, Clanranahl, ArJ- 
shiel, Lochgary, 
cothoust', allLl the 
Iaster of Lovat. 
I. 


manner before his royal highness, they pro- 
ceeded to say, that they were certain that a 
vast number of his troops had gone home since 
the battle of .Falkirk, and that, notwithstanding 
aU the endeavours of the commanders of the 
different corps, they found that the evil was 
hourly increasing, and that they had it not in 
their power to prevent it,-that as they were 
afraid Stirling castle could not be taken so soon 
as was expected, they could, from the inequality 
of their numbers to that of the enemy, antici- 
pate nothing but utter destruction to the few 
troops that lllight rpmain behind, should the 
enemy advance before the castle fell into Prince 
Charles's hands. For these reasons, they gave 
it as their opinion, that the only way to extri- 
cate his royal highness, and those who remaineù 
with him, out of the imminent danger which 
threateneù them, was to retire immediately to 
the Highlands, where the army could be use- 
fully employed the remainder of the winter in 
taking the forts in the north,-that they were 
morally certain they could keep as many men 
together as woulù answer that 
nù, and woultl 
hinder the enemy from following them to the 
mountains at that sea.<';Oll of the J'car,-and 
that, in spring, they had no doubt that an army 
of 10,000 effective Highlanders could be 
brought together, who wouhl foHow his royal 
highncss wherever he might think proper. 
l':)uel1 a plan, they maintained, would certaÌIùy 
disconcert his enemies, and coulù not but be 
approved of by his royal highness's friends 
both at home au 11 abroad, amI that if a lanù- 
ing should happen in the meantime, the High- 
landers would immediately rise either to join 
the invaders, or to make a powerful diversion 
elsewhere. On considering the hard marches 
which the army llad undergone, the season of 
the year, and the inclemency of the weather. 
his royal highness, they said, as wdl as his 
allies abroad and his adherents at home, couhl 
not fail to approve of the proposal,-that the 
grea,test ol
ection to the retreat was the difiì- 
culty of saving the artillery, particularly the 
heavy cannon; but that it would be better 
that some of these wcre thrown into the }'orth, 
than that his royal highness awl the flower of 
his army 8houl<1 he exposC'd to the risk they 
inevitahly would, shouhl the proposeù retreat 
not be agreed to, and put in execution without 
4 L 
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loss of time; and that they thought that it 
would be the greatest imprudence to risk the 
whole on so unequal a chance, when there were 
such hopes of succour from abroad, besides the 
resources his royal highness would ha\'e from 
his aùherents at home. In conclusion, they 
informed the prince that they had just been 
apprised, that nUlubers of their people had 
gone off, and that many wrre sick, and not in 
a condition to fight. They added, that nobody 
was privy to the address but the suhscribers; 
and they assured him that it was with great 
concern and reluctance they found thcmselves 
obliged to declare their sentiments in so dan- 
gerotlS a situation,-a declaration which no- 
thing could have prf'vailed upon them to make 
lmt the unfortunate diminution of the army hy 
desertion. 8 
According to a 
tatement made by .r ohn 
Hay, who occasionally acted as secretaIJ'to the 
prince, Charles was so transported with rage, 
after reading this paper, that he struck his 
head against the wall of the room till he 
l'òtaggered, and exclaimed most violently against 
Lord George :\[urr.1)'. To dissuade the sub- 
scribers from tlwir resolution, Charles sent Sir 
Thomas 
heridan to Falkirk, who, not succeed- 
ing in his mission, retuflwd to Dannockburn. 
accompanied by Keppoch and several other 
chiefs. These argued the matter with Charles 
himself, and ultimately prevailed upon him to 
consent to a retreat. 9 This retreat was COll- 
demned by some of the prince's tÌatterers; but 
the simple fact, stated by Patullo the muster- 
master of the prince's army, that, before the 
retreat, the army had been diminished by dp- 
sertion to 5,000 nwn, fully justifies the advice 
given by Lord George :i\Iurray and the chiefs 
at Falkirk. 1 Even Sir Thomas Sheridan, the 
especial favourite of the prince, admitted the 
necessity of the retreat, for reasons apart from 
the reduction of the army.2 
In order to make the retreat with as little 
loss as pO:';:3ible, horses and carriages were 
ordered ill from all qU;lrters, under the pretext 
of carrying the fie!ll artillery an(l ammunition 
towards Edinburgh, whither it was gi\'en out 
that the army was to march immediately. The 
8 X o. 39 of .\ ppelltlix to Hume. 
9 ;\0. 40 of Idem. 1 Xo. 30 of (,{Pin. 
"1 \'i({l' Lc'Uer from Sir Thomas in FfltaTf Pa}lC1"s, 
ùatt>d from the Castle of mail", 8th Deee1llher, 1 ï 46. 


army, howe\'er, began to suspect the design, 
and every person, not in the secret, looked de- 
jected. During the 30th, a great deal of 'bustle 
took place in the country in collecting hors(>s 
and carriages, but with little effect, as the 
country people, who also began to conjecture 
that a retreat was intended, were not disposerl 
to attend to the order. 3 At length t1w design 
of these preparations became apparent when, 
in consequence of a prc>vious arrangement, 
Lonl George Murray left .Falkirk with the 
clans on the evening of the 31st for nannock- 
burn, leaving behind him Elcho's, Pitsligo's, 
and Kihnarnock's horse, who were directed to 
patrol betwixt Falkirk and Linlithgow till ten 
o'clock that night. Lord George continued 
at the prince's quarters till after twelve o'clock 
at night, when it was agreed that the army 
should renrlezvous at nine o'clock next morn- 
ing near Bt. 
 illians; and a message was 
Ilir(>cted to be sent to the Duke of Pprth and 
Lord John Drummond, both of whom were at 

tirling, to be ready to march between nine 
and ten o'clock, but not to evacuate the town 
without further orders. However, after Lord 
George had left t.he princc's quarters for his 
own, these orders were countermanded without 
his knowlerlge, and orders were sent to Stirling 
to evacuate it by break of day.4 
The appointed rendezvous at St. Xiuians 
never took place, for the private men, ima- 
gining when they first hearù of the ret.reat 
that the danger was much greater and nearer 
than it really was, had bE'gun at day-break 
to take the roall to the Frews. Defore the 
hour appointed for aRspmhling, many of them 
had arrived at that ford, so that when Charles 
left his quartc:>l's for 
t. Xinians, scarcely a 
vestige of his army was to be seen. Officers 
were sent after some 11arties, who were still 
visihle, for the purpose of stopping them, but 
without effect. The troops in Stirling, in 
terms of the orders they had received. after 
spiking their cannon, also marched to thl' 
}'rews, so that the prince and Lord George 
"Hurray found themselves almost desE'rtel1. 
Charles finding it impossible to recall his 
troops, marched off with some of the chiefs 
and the few troops that remained with him. 5 
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On the morninrr of the retreat the church of 
;::;t. Xinians, in which the insurgents had fifty 
barrels of glmpowder, blew up with a terrible 
explosion, which was heard by the Dukö of 
Cumberland's army at Lilllithgow. '\Vhether 
it happened from accident or design, is a point 
which cannot be ascertained. If from design, 
it must have been the act of some unknown 
individual, as there was no warning given to 
any person to keep out of the way. That it 
('ould. not have been perpetrated by any person 
in the prince's interest, seems very evident 
from the fact, that Charles himself was npar 
enough to have suffered injury, and that some 
of the Highlanders, as well as several of the 
inhabitants of the village, were kille,l. (1 Yet, 
such was the spirit of misrepresentation \vhich 
prevailed at the time, that, without the least 
assignahle motive, the odium of the act was 
thrown upon Charles. 
"\Vhen this explosion took place, I.or(l George 
)Jurray was still at his head quarters. He 
thought the castle-guns harl fired a volley; and 
on repairing to the town about an hour after the 
pxplosion, he was utterly amazed to find that 
the besiegers had disappearerl. He, therefore, 
sent an aid-do-camp to call off some horse he 
had posted near Falkirk, and proceeded im- 
mediately, with the few troops that remained 
with him, to the Frews. 
The Highland army was quartered that night 
at Doune, Dunblane, and adjacent villages, 
and continued to retire next day, the 2d of 
February, in a very disorderly manner. The 
prince halted at Crieff, where he reviewed his 
army, and, accordinß to the statement of one 
of his officers,7 his army was found not to have 
lost abo\Te 1,000 lUen ùy desertion. Charles, 
who had consented to a retreat on the supposi- 
tion that his army had lust a thir,l of its num- 
bers from this canse, is said to ha\Te been deeply 
affected on this occasion. Lord George l\[ur- 
ray's enemies did not let slip the opportunity of 
reproaching him, and, indeed, all the chiefs who 
had signed the representation, with decpptilJn; 
but the author above referred to observes, that 
tllPir mistake, if there really was a mistake, 
can be easily accounted for, if people will 
divest themselves of prf'judice, and examine 


6 K/:rkconncl JIS. 


i )Iaxwell of E.irkcolIlll'l. 


the circumstances impartially. He observes, 
that, from the battle of Falkirk up to the time 
of the Duke of Cumberland's march from E,lin- 
burgh, the country heing absolutely secure, the 
Highlanders had inrlulged their restless dis- 
position by roaming ahout all the villages in 
the neighbourhood of their quarters, and that 
numbers of them were absent several days from 
their colours - that their principal officer
 
knowing for certain that some had gone home, 
imagined that such was also the ca
e with all 
who were not to be found. in their respective 
quaI'ters, but that all the stragglers had got to 
Crieff and appeared at the review. ,\Yithout 
'tuestioning such a respectable authority as )1r. 
:\Iaxwell, who may be right in the main fact, 
as to the number of the army at Crieff, it seems 
more likely that the army had recruited its 
ranks on the retrcat to Crieff, by overtaking 
the deserters on their homeward route, than 
that 2,000 or 3,000 men should have been 
absent on a sojourn in the neighbourhood of 
their camp. 
After the rcview, the prince held a council 
of war, to deliberate upon the course to be 
pursued. At no former meeting did heats and 
party animosities break out to such an extent 
as at this counciL Lord George )1urray C0111- 
plainecl greatly of the flight, and requestcli 
to know the namcs of the persons who had 
a,lvised it; hut the prince took the whole 
blame on himself. 
\..fter a great ,leal of 
wrangling and. altercation, it was determine(l 
that the army should march north to Ill\Terness 
in two divisions,-that thp horse and lo\\"- 
country rf'giments should proceed along the 
roast road., and that the prince, at the head of 
the clans, should take the Higlùand. road. 8 
Lord George, after othcr officers had refused, 
a nreed to take the command of the roast di yi- 
sion, which arrived at Perth late that night. 
The prince remained at Crietf, and passed the 
night at Fairnton, a scat of Lord John Drnm- 
mond, in the neighhourhood. X ext clay, l)eillg 
the 4th, Charlps marched from Crieff to Duu- 
keld, and thence to Blair Athole, where he l'l'- 
mained several days, till he heard of the arri val 
of the other divi:-;ion at Aherdeen. 
It would have been quite impossible, under 
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almost any circumstances, for the Duke of 
Cumberland's army to have 0\ ertaken the 
Highlanders; but slow as the movements of 
such an army nece8Sarily were, it met with an 
obstruction which retarded its progress nearly 
three days. This was the impassable state of 
Stirling bridge, one arch of which had, as 
formerly mentioned, been broken down by 
General Blakeney to embarrass the intercourse 
hetween the Highland army when in the south, 
and its auxiliaries in the north. It was not 
till the morning of the 4th of February that 
the bridge was repaired, on which day the 
English army passed over. The advanced 
guard, consisting of the Argyleshire Highland- 
ers and the dragoons, went on to Crieff, and 
the foot were quartered in and about Dun- 
blane, whcre the duke passed the night. X ext 
day he proceeded to Crieff, and on the 6th ar- 
ri,-etl at Perth, of which his aclvanced guarù 
had taken possession the previous day. 
Lord George 
Iurray marched from Perth 
for Aberdeen with his division on the 4th. He 
left behind thirteen pieces of cannon, which 
were spiked and thro\\ïl into the Tay, a great 
quantity of cannon balls, and fourteen swivel 
guns, that formerly belonged to the Hazard 
sloop-of-war, which had becn surprised and 
taken at )Iontrose bJ" the Highlanders. These 
pieces were taken out of the river next day by 
the royal troops. 
Having learned at Perth the different routes 
taken by the Highland army, and that it had 
gained two or three days' march in advance, 
the Duke of Cumberland resolved to halt a 
few days to refresh his men. From Perth 
partics were sent out tD perambulate the neigh- 
l)ouring country, who plundered the lands and 
carrieù off the effects of the prince's adherents. 
The Duchess Dowager of Perth and the Yis- 
countess of Strathallan were apprehended, 
carried to Edinburgh, and committed to the 
castle. 
Shortly after his arrival at Perth, the Duke 
IIf Cumberland receh'ed an express announcing 
the arrival in the Frith of .Forth of a force of 
about 5,000 HLs::.ians, under the command of 
the Prince of Hesse, sOIl-in-law of George II. 
These aml..iliarics had hcen brought over from 
the cOlltim'nt to supply the place of the Dukh 
troops, who had beell recalled by the states- 


general in consequence of the interference of 
the French government, which considered the 
treaty entered into between the King of Great 
Britain and Holland, by which the latter 
agreed to furnish these troops to suppress the 
rebellion, as a violation of the capitulations of 
Tournay and Dendermonde. 
The fleet which conveyed the Hessian troops 
anchored in Leith roads on the 8th of February, 
having been only four days from 'Yilliamstadt. 
The troops were disembarked at Leith on the 
Uth and the following day, and were cantoned 
in and about Edinburgh. On the 13th of 
.February the Duke of Cumberland paid a visit 
to the Prince of Hesse, his brother-in-law, at 
Edinburgh. On that evening they held a 
council of war in 
Iilton-house, the residence 
of the lord-justice-clerk. In consequence of 
the sudden and disorderly retreat of the High- 
landers, an opinion }Iad begun to prevail among 
the friends of the government at Edinburgh, 
that it was the intention of the insurgents to 
disperse themselves, and that Charles woultl 
follow the example set by his father in 1716, 
by leaving the kingdom. Impressed with this 
idea, the generals who attended the council 
gave it as thcir unanimous opinion that the 
war was at an end, and that the duke had no- 
thing now to do but to gi,-e orders to his 
officers to march into the Highlands, as soon 
as the season would permit, and felTet the in- 
surgents out of their strongholds, as it appeared 
evident to them that they would never risk a 
battle with an army commanded by the Duke 
of Cumberland. ..After the officers had de- 
li verecl their sentiments, the duke requested 
Lord ':\[ilton to give his opinion, as he knew 
the Highlands and Highlanders better than 
any person present. His lordship at first de- 
clined doing so, as he was not a military man, 
but being pressed by the duke, he began by 
expressing a hope that he might be mistaken 
in the opinion he was about to give, but he 
felt himself bound to declare, from all he knew 
of the Highlands and Highlanders, that the 
war was not at an end, and that as the king's 
troops could not follow the Highlanders among 
their fastnesses in the "inter season, they 
would, though now divided and scattered, unite 
again, and venture another battle before giving 
up the war. 
\.cquiescing in the views of Lord 



ATTEMPT TO SEIZE CHARLES AT MOY CASTLE. 


Milton, whose opinion turned out correct, the .English officers were drinking in a tavern ill 
duke returned to Perth next day to put his Inverness, waiting the hour of their departure, 
army in motion towards the north. 9 a girl oï thirteen or fourteen J"ears of age, who 
J\Ieanwhile, the Highland army was proceed- happ
ned to wait on them, paid great attention 
ing in its march to Inverness. After remaining I to their conversation, and, from certain ex- 
a few days at Dlair-Athole, Charles marched I pressions (hopped by them, discovered their 
to Huthven in ]
adenoch, the barrack of which design,-that she immediately left the hous(', 
was taken and blown up by a party under escaped from the town, notwithstanding the 
Gordon of Glenbllcket, who made the small 
garrison prisoners. He reached l\1oy castle, a 
seat of the lairtl of l\IackirLtosh, about ten 
miles from Inverness, on the 16th of FeLruary, 
with an advanced guard of about 50 men. As 
Charlcs's forces were widely scattered, he re- 
solved to halt at -:\loy till he RhouM Concen- 
trate a force sufficicnt to attack the Earl of 
Loudon, who was posted at Im"erness with 
2,000 men. f 
Hearing of Charles's arrival at l\Ioy castle, I , _ 
and that he had not above 500 or 600 men , 
with him Lord Loudon formed a dcsign to I 
' I 
seize him during the night while off his guarll, 
The better to conceal his project, his 101'd::dlip, 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, completely 
invested Inverness on all sides, posting guarlls 
and ã chain of sentinels round the town, with 
positive orùers not to suffer any person to 
lcave it on any pretext whatever. He ordered. 
at the same time, 1,;)00 men to hold them- 
scl yes in readiness to march at a moment's I 
warning; and, having assemhled them without 
noise, he }Jut himself at UlE'ir head, aud in- 
stantly set off, planning his march so as he . . '" 
'. f 1\ [ b t I Lady AJUle :\Iackiutosh, 1745. From orlgmal pamtmg In 
mIght arl'l ve at the castle 0 .1' oy a ou e even I possession of The :Mackintosh. 
o'clock at niHht 1 . I . I . t I ' 
o . . ] vi('ilance of the scntllle1s, alll ImmCI Ia e y 
Notwithstanding the secrecy, however, wIt I O k } I t "' [ . . as f: ' \ , t as she 
. } too' t lC 1'00.1 0 
\ 0', runnIng < < 
 
which Lorll Loudon concoctcil hIs scheme, t U' . 
 1 .', . I ' , } t 
. . ,was able, wIthout shoes or stoc \.Illg
, \\ n
 I, ') 
plan was dIvu]rred by the llnpruclcnce 01 per- I } d t ] . ft ' -an I 
o. . accelerate her pro(rress, s Ie 10. a "pn 0, I 
tid y of some persons llltrusted wIth the secret. h .. O } . 
 d La 1, . 
I a ckin- 
t at on arri VlllO' s Ie InlOrme I 
 " < 
According to one account (for there arc tosh of tile dp:ian arrainst the prince. 01 The 
several), the design was communicated to Lady Jí b ' t :I r 
. 
 })o t"> ,, " ever }l ave furnished a 
. b:F f acú l e jI.LPlJi{j"r
, , 
Mackintosh, a zealous JacobIte, y raSer 0 third versi/)n of this affair, which appears to 
Gorthleck, in a letter \
hich he se
t to her, be more correct in the details. I t is there 
and in another letter wluch she recClved at the t t d that Lall y Mackintosh's muther, who 
t . f IeI' mother who thourrh a s a e '" f 
same lllle rum 1 " , '=' lived in Invcrness, havIllg recClve(l notIce 0 
whig, felt 
 repug
ance to allüw 
harles to 
(' Lord Loudon's design, despatched a boy, about 
malle a pnsonpr III her dat
ghter.s house, III fifteen years of age, named Lanchlan Mackin- 
which he hael taken up .hIS reslfleI
ce as a tosh to l\Io ,to apprise the prince thereof,.- 
guest. 2 AnotlH'r account IS, that wlnle some , Y 
" Home, p. 194. 1 Johnstone's Jlcrnoirs, p. 145. " Johnstonc's JIcmoirs, p. J.I.'i. 
:.I Houw, p. 19;. 
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==11 
no quarter." Hc thereupon ùiseharged his 
p
ece in the direction .of th
 detachment, a
(l I 
Ins }Jarty, after followmg Ius example, ran 1Il 
different directions, calling upon the .Mae- 
dOllahls and Camerons to aù vance on the right I 
and 
f'ft, and ;epeating aloud the n
mes of I 
Locluel and Iuppoch. Impresserl with the I 
belief that the whole Highlallrl army was at It 
hand, the ad vancerl guard instantly turned its 
back, aUlI communicating its fears to the rear, 
a scene of indescrihable confusion ensued. 
The 8alWe-qlll:-pcllt which burst forth from tlw 
tliscomfited legions of Napoleon on the plains 
of \Yaterloo, was not more appalling to the 
flying }'rench than were the names of tlw 
('amerons and ::\facdonalds to the ears of Lord 
Loudon's troops on the present occasion. In 
the hurry of their flight many were thrown 
(lawn and trodden upon, anrl so great was the 
panic with which the fugitives were seized, 
that the flight continue(l till they got near In- 
verness. The .:\Iaster of Ross, who accolU- 
panied the party, and was one of those who 
were overwhelmed, observed to ::\Ir. Home, 
that he had lJeen in many perils, but hall 
never found himself in such a grievous cOlltli- 
tion as that in which he was at the rout of 
.:\Ioy.6 In this affair thb laird of l\fac1eod.'s 
pipf'r, repute<l the best in ::;cothml, was shot 
(leaa on the sputa On the d.ispersion of 1.01'.1 
Loudon's party, Charles returne(l to the castle. 
Having assemhlt'tl his mpn next morning, 
Charlf's a(lvanced upon ImTerness with the in- 
tention of attacking Lord Loudon, amI taking 
revenge for the attempt of the preceding night; 
but his 10l'llship, not feeling inclined to wait 
for the prince, retired into Ross-shire, by cross- 
ing the Moray Frith at the ferry of K.essock. 
Charles took immediate possession of Inverness, 
and laid siege to the castle then named Fort 
George. This structure, which was situate{ I 
on a hill to the south-west of Cromwell's fort, 
had heen raised at the Rf'volution; anI 1 ha-l 
cost the government, since its erection, above 
..t50,OOO. The castle was fortified in tIll' 
modern manner, heing a regular square with 
four nastions, awl it commanded the town amI 
the bri(lge over the river .Yess. 
This fortress had a garrison of eightJo' regular 
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that the boy, finding he coulù not pass by 
Lonl Loudon's men without running the risk 
of heing discovered, concealed himself behind 
a wall till they had passed, when, taking a. 
rliffcrent road, he reachc(l ::\[oy and gave the 
alarm. The prince, who was in bed, was 
instantly awakened, and, jumping out, put on 
his clothes, left the house with a guard of 
about thirty men, anti disappeared in a neigh- 
bouring wooù. I) 
As soon as Lady ::\lackintosh was informed 
of Lord Loudon's design, she sent five or six 
of her people, heade(l by a country blacksmith, 
namell.Fraser, to watl'h the a(lvance of Loudon's 
troo}Js. This man, with a lloldncss almost in- 
credible, formed the extraordinary design of 
surprising the aùvancing party, in the expec- 
tation that they wouM fall a prey to a panie. 
\Yith this view, he posted his Illen on both 
sides of the road to Inyerlless, about three 
miles froIll l\Ioy, and enjoined them not to fhe 
till he should give directions, and then not to 
fire to
ether, but one after the nthf'r, in the order 
he pointed out. After waiting for some time, 
the party was apprised of the advance of Lord 
Loudon's troops by the noise they made in 
llli.U'ching. \Yhen the heall of the detadlluent, 
which consisted of 70 lllen under the laird of 
::\facleod, was within hearing, the blacksmith 
called out with a loud voice, "Here COlllC the 
villains who intend to carry otf our prince; 
fire, my lads; do not f;pare them; give them 


:; Stewart's 
tat('ment in Jacobite 
1[rmoir!l. The 
stat
ment <<inn by .Mr Hnme,-that Lally Mackintosh 
concealed Lord Loudon'!; design from the prince, and 
that he knew nothing of his 101'llship's march till 
next mornin f ' is certainly erroneous. He says that 
.. without sa'):ing a word to Charles or, any of 
1Ïs com- 
pany, she (Lady ,Mackintosh) ordered !i,'e o
. SIX of her 
people, well armed, under the conduct of a coun!1'J 
smith to watch the road f!'Om Inverness, and gl'\"o 
notic; if they should perceive any numùer of lIlen 
eoming towards Moy;" anll that "Charles, for whose 
safety t11f' lady hall provi{lerl so. effectually, k.new no- 
111Ïn<< of 1.01'11 Loudou's march tIll next mornmg; fO'r 
he '
as up and dresséd whcn tlu' smitl: al1
 his party 
came to )Ioy, awl gave an account o
 theIr vIet?ry. It 
is clear lJOwever that the blacksmIth amI his party 
were se'nt out hy' Lady )Iackintosh before the arrival 
of the boy, as Gih, the prince's 111a,;ter of the house- 
hold, who was sleeping in his clothes in the Uastle of 
l\Ioy when the ùoy arrived, says expressly that t11e 
blacksmith's adventure "hapPt'ned much about th(' 
the time when the bo\' (Lalwhlan :Mackintosh) arri"l'd 
at )Ioy to give the 
larm. It is l'J"ohahlt., however, 
that th(' blacksmith and his party were sent out b
' 
Lady 
lackintosh without the prince's knowledgp." 
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troops; but, on his departure from Inverness, on which day he put his army in motion for 
Lord Loudon threw into it two of the indc- the north, in four divisions. He sent notice 
pendent companies, one of Grants, and the to the Prince of Hesse to march to Perth and 
other of )Iacleods. The castle on the present in his way to leave two battalions at Sti;ling. 
occasion mounted sixteen pieces of cannon, and At the same time he directed the remains of 
was well provided with ammunition and pro- Ligonipr's and Hamilton's draO'oons to be can- 
visions. The prince summoned the fortress to toned at Bannockburn, and St. George's dra- 
surrender, but Grant of Rothiemurchus, the goons to be posted at nriJge of Earn. 'Yith 
governor, refused to comply. Though Charles the assistance of these cavalry regiments, which 
had left his heavy artillery behind, he foun(l were placed under the command of the Earl of 
no difficulty in reducing this fort, as the little Crawford, it was thought that the Prince of 
hill on which it was built was so contiguous to Hesse would be ablo to check the insurgents, 
the town that it could be easily approacherl on and prevent their progress south, should they 
that si!le, without exposnre to its fire. It was give the duke the slip. In marching north, 
resolved to undermine the castle and blow it I the dnke's army took the road along the coast, 
up; but, after a siege of two days, and when I as Lord George ::\Iurray had done. On the 
the mine had been completed, the garrison sur- 27th of February the army arrivecl at Aberdeen, 
r0uclered. This event took place on the 20th where the duke took up his quarters, till th... 
of February. The prince, however, did not advance of spring should enable him to tak
 
sp3.re the fortress, which he blew up immedi- the fif'ld. A few days before his arrival, a ves- 
ately after the surrender; a sergeant in thf' sel from France had landed at Aberdeen three 
Frellr'h artillery, who was charge(l with the troops of Fitz-James's horse, with five officers, 
operation, losing his life on the occasion. 7 and a pi!luet of Berwick's regiment. These 
On the same day that Charles arrived at troops, with a party of mrn under :\Ioir of Stony- 

roy, the division undf'l' Lord George l\Iurray wood, left Aberlleen on the duke's approach. 
had reached Spey si(le; awl the day brfore Compelled by circumstances to abandon, 
Fort George surrendered he had arrived with within the short space of three weeks, the 
his men in the ueighhourhootl of Inverness. In whole tract of low country from the Avon to 
consequence of a great fall of snow, which took the Don, on which he chiefly relied for the 
place on the day Lord George marched from subsistence of his army, followed by a large 
Aberdeen, his march had been most fatiguing; army with powerful resources in its rear, which 
and the French pifJ..uets and Lortl J olm Drum- it coulcl render speedily a\railalle, and narrowly 
mond's regiment were obliged to halt a day at watched by the forces under Lord Loudon, tho 
Kintore and In verury. After giving the prince situation of Charles now became very critical. 
au account of his march, Lord George, C011- The fertile province of ::\[oray and part of till' 
templating the possibility of a retreat to the adjacent tf'rritory hall, by the expulsion of 
Highlands, mentioncd a plan, deyised by him Lord Loudon from Im-erness, no rloubt comf' 
aUll Lord Pitsligo, to assess the shires of Banff, into his possession; but he could not expect to 
) [oray, anù Nairn in 5,000 bolls of meal, maintain his ground in this district for any 
for the use of the army; and he propose!l length of time without a precarious struggle. 
that the greater part of it ShOllhl he sent to the He had it in his powf'r, whenever he please(l, 
Highlands for suhsistence, in case of retreat to retire into the neighbouring Highlands, 
thither. The prince approved of the plan; where his pnrsuers would scarcely venture to 
but directed that the whole of the mcaL when follow him; bnt, without prcvionsly sccuring 
collected, should be brought to Inverness. 8 a snpply of provisions from the Low countr,\r. 
'Yith the exception of two detachments, he coultl not keep his army together in a di
- 
which took possession of lliair anI I Castle trict where the moans of subsi
tcnce were cx.- 

[enzies, the army of the Duke of CumlJerlanll trcmely scanty. The possibility of such a re- 
lay illaf'ti ve at Perth till the 20th of Febrllar,\". trpat was contemplatcd by Lord George)1 nrray ; 
hut, fl'om aversion to such a design, or from 
want of forc"ight, Charles, as ju.;;t statec1, OWl"- 
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ruled his lordship's proposal to send a supply 
of provisions to the Highlands. 
Judging from the slowness of the Duke of 
Cumberland's motions, that a considerable time 
would elapse before he would venture to cross 
the Bpey, Charles resolved to employ the inter- 
val in carrying through a series of operations 
which he and his friends projected. The 
principal of these were the reduction of Fort 
Augustus and Fort ",Villiam, and the dispersion 
of Lord Loudon's army. To secure subsistence 
for his army, he cantoned the greater part of 
the division which had marched by Aberdeen 
between that town and Inverness; and, as after 
the retreat from Stirling he had directed any 
supplies that might be sent him from :France 
to be landed to the north of Aberdeen. he 
occupied all the little towns along that coaRt. 
.As this district was generally <lisaffected to the 
government, it was an t'asy matter to guard it 
with the few troops that were dispersed over 
it; and no danger was to be apprehended till 
the English anny came up, when the various 
parties were directed to fall back from post to 
post as the duke a<lvanced.\) 
The first enterprise that Charles undertook, 
after capturing Fort George, was the siege of 
Fort Augustus. To reduce this fortress, and 
with the ulterior view of laying siege to :Fort 
'Villiam, Brigadier Stapleton was sent into 
Stratherrick with the :French piquets and a 
detachment of I..ord J o}m Drulllmond's regi- 
ment, awl appeared before Fort Augustus about 
the end of Fèbrllary. ""rithollt waiting for his 
artillery, which consisted of a few pieces fOUll<1 
at Fort George, he attacked the old barrack 
and carrie!l it illlmediately, the ganisonretiring 
to the fort. )Ir. Grant, who hall succeeded 
1\1. .Mirabelle as chief engineer, since the siege 
of Stirling, opened a trench upon the 3d vf 
March, The garrison heM out two days, when. 
in consequence of the explosion of the powder 
magazine by the falling of a shell, the fortrpss 
surrendered, and the garrison, which consisted 
of three companies of Guise's regiment, were 
made prisoners of war. Leaving Lord Lewis 
U-or<lon with a few troops in connnaI1lI of the 
place, the brigadier marched to :Fort \Villiam, 
which he invested on the law I side. 1 


9 K irkt'OIt1tcl ..11 ,Çf. 
1 1101111', p. 199. J\írkconncl.JIS. 


Pursuant to his pIau of operations, the prince, 
in the beginning of March, sent Lord Cromarty 
with a detachment, consisting of his own regi- 
ment, the 
lackintoshes, l.Iacgregors, and JJar- 
risdale's men, to c1rive the forces under Lord 
Loudon out of l
vss-bhire. Finlling that his 
lordship was unable to accomplish the ta,sk 
which had been assigned him, Charles de- 
spatched Lord George :Murray to his assistance 
with the 1\Iacdonahls of Clanranald and a 
battalion of Lochiel's regiment, He reached 
Dingwall the first night, where he found Lord 
Cromarty's detachment; but his lordship had 
been absent two days at his own house with a 
strong guard of M ackenzies. Lord George 
marched next day for Tain, where he under- 
stooù Lord Loudon was posted j but on the 
road he learned that his lordship had crossed 
the Dûruoch Frith to Sutherland, and hml 
quartered his troops in the town of Dornoch 
and the lleighbourhood. X ot having any boats 
to carry his men across the frith, his lordship, 
after consulting his ofticprs, retul'llc<l to Ding- 
wall, where he quartered his men. The reason 
of retiring a day's march farther back was to 
throw Lord Lourlon off his guard, as it was 
contemplaterl to bring boats along the coast 
and attempt the passage. There was nothing 
to prevent the detachment marching roulllI the 
head of the fl'ith; but Lord LOllllon having a 
sufficiency of boats, might have eluded his 
pursuers by recrossing to Tain j and, as Lor<l 
George would, by such a cour::;e, have been 
several <lays' march from Inverness, the main 
hody of the Highland army would have bCl'n 
in a critical situation, if the Duke of Cumber- 
land's army had reached the neighbourhood of 
Invel'llcss, while the corps under Lord George 
Murray was on the north side of the Frith 
of I >ornoch. 2 After sending notice to Lord 
Cromarty of the disposition of his forl'es, and 
that the Duke of Perth would take the com- 
maml, Lord George returned to Inverness t.he 
following day, to execute a de
ign he amI Mac- 
phci'son. of Cluny had concerted, to surprise 
the castle of Blair, and to beat up the quartets 
of the government troops in Athole, who, from 
information he had received, had committed 
great excesses in that district. 


!! Jacobite JlclIloÙ's, p. 1O.i. 
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To carry the enterprise against. Lord Loudon 
I, into execution, all the fishing boats that could 
ho collected on the coast of Moray were brought 
to Fimlhorn. A few gentlemen, to whom the 
charge of collecting this small flotilla had been 
intrusted, had, conducted the matter with such 
Recrecy and expedition, that no person in the 
government interest wa.s aware of it; but after 
the boats were all in readiness, a difficulty pre- 
sented itself in getting them across the :Moray 
frith without being perceived by the English 
cruisers that were continually passing along the 
coast. :Moil' of Stonywood, however, under- 
took to convey the boats to Tain, and he ac- 
r:ordingly set out one night with this little 
1ieet, and arrived at his destination next morn- 
ing without being observed by the enemy. 3 On 
the flotilla reaching Tain, the Duke of Perth 
divided his force into two parts; anrl while, 
with one of them, he marched about by the 
head of the frith, he directed the other to cross 
in the boats. Under cover of a thick fog this 
rlivision landed without being discovered, and 
the duke, having united his forces on the north 
side of the frith, advanced upon Dornoch. 
\Vhen near that town, he came up with a party 
of 200 men, who were on their march to join 
Lord Loudon. This party instantly fled; but 
"Major :\'Iackenzie, who commalllleù it, with 
four or five officers, and sixty privates, were 
made prisoners. Among the officers was a son 
of Mr. :Macdonald of Scothouse, who was taken 
prisoner by his own father. 4 The main body, 
I under Lord Loudon, abandoned Dornoch in 
great consternation, and tied north towards 
I Glenmore, pursued by the Jacohite forces. 
Both parties marched all night ; hut the fugi- 
ti. ves kept ahead of their pursuers. Mter a 
I chase of about thirty miles, the Duke of Perth 
discontinued the pursuit, and halted at the 
I head of Loch Shin. "\Vhile following the 
enemy during the night, great anxiety prevailed 
among the .Macdonalds in the Duke of Perth's 
fletachment, lest, in the event of an engage- 


3 Kirkconnel illS. 
4 Johnstone's lIfemoirs, p. 164. Johnstone gives an 
affecting account of the paternal anxiety of Scothouse 
when ordered to set out as one of the detachment to 
attack Lord Loudon. Not anticipating the landi
g of 
the prince in Scotland, he hat! applied for and obtamed 
a commission for his son in Lord Loudon's regiment, 
and his alarm now was lest his son should fall by his 
own IUlIllls. 


ment, they might not he able, notwithstanding 
their white cockades, to distinguish themselves 
from the l\lacdonalds of Skye, who, like tho 
other l\lacdonahls, wore heather in their bon. 
nets. 5 Upon rea,ching the head of Sutherlanrl- 
shire, Lord LOUllon separated his army. Ac- 
companied hy the lord-president and the laird 
of Macleod, he maTched to the sea-coast with 
800 of the )lacdonalds and :Macleods, anù 
emharked for the Isle of Skye, Part of his 
own regiment, with several officers, took refuge 
in Lord Rcay's country. Finding that Lord 
Loudon's troops had dispersed, the Duke of 
Perth returned to Inverness, leaving Lord 
Cromarty in Sutherland with a sufficient force 
to keep Lord Sutherland and Lord Heay's 
people in check. The dispersion of Lord 
Loudon's army was considered of such im- 
portance by Charles, that he immediately de- 
spatched an officer to France with the intelli- 
gence. 6 In this expedition, several vessels in 
the Frith of Dornoch, having some valuable 
effects on board, fell into the hanùs of the 
insurgents. 
Before Lord George Murray set out on his 
expedition into Athole, Macpherson of Cluny 
had secured the passes between that country 
and Badenoch, to prevent all communication 
between these districts. About the middle of 
March Lord George left In verness with 400 
men of the .Athole brigade; and, on entering 
Badenoch, he was joined hy Cluny with 300 
)Iacphersons. On the 16th of ,March the 
whole detachment set out from Dalwhinnie in 
the dusk of the evening, and lEd not halt till 
they reachcd Dalnaspidal, a bout the middle of 
Drummochter, where the body was divilled 
into a numher of small parties, in each of 
which the Athole llwn and the l\lacphersons 
wcre proportionally mixed. 
Hitherto, with thc exception of J\1acphersOJI 
of Cluuy and Lord Gcorge, no person in tIll' 
expedition knew either its destination or ol)ject. 
The time was now come for Lorll Gcorge to 
explain his rlesign, which he said was to sur- 
prise and attack before day-light, and as nearly 
as possil)le at the same time, all the posts in 
Athole occupied hy the royal forces. As an 


15 Lockhart Papcrs, vol. ii. p. 305. . 
6 Virle Letter from Colonel \\Yarren to the Chevaltel 
de St. George, of 9th May, 1ï46, in the Stuart Papcrlt. 
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encouragement, he offered a reward of a guiuß:l, 
to every man who should surprise a sentinel at 
his post. There were about thirty posts in all, 
including the different houses at which the 
royal troops were quartered; but the principal 
posts, more especially selected for attack, were 
Bun-Rannoch, the house of Keynnachin, the 
house of Blairfettie, the house of Lude, the 
house of Faskally, and the inn at Dlair, where, 
as Lord George .Murray was informed, several 
officers of the twenty-first regiment were quar- 
tered. .After the different parties had dis- 
charge(I their duty by attacking the posts 
assigned them, they were ordered to meet at 
the bridge of Druar, about two miles north 
from Blair, as the general rendezvous for the 
detachment, 
Having recei ved their instructions, the dif- 
ferent parties set out immediately: and so well 
was the scheme of attack laid, that betwixt 
three and five o'clock in the morning, the 
whole posts, though many miles distant from 
one another, were carried. At Dun-TIannoch, 
where there was a late-wake held that night, 
the sentinel was surprised, and the whole of 
the party, p,Tgyleshire men,) while engaged in 
that festivity, were taken prisoners, without a 
shot being fired on f'ither side. The sentinel 
at Keynnachin being more upon his guard, dis- 
charged his piece and alarmed his friends, who 
defended themselves for a short time by firing 
from the windows, till the party broke into 
the house, and killing one man, made prisonprs 
of the rest. At Blairfettie, where there were 
fifty .Argyleshire men stationed, the sentinel 
was surprised, and the party, with the proprie- 
tor of the mansion at their head, entered the 
house before the soldim's within knew that 
they were attacked. They endeavoured to de- 
fend themselves, hut were obliged to surrender. 
Lady Blairfettie was in bed at the time, and 
knew nothing uf the affair, till informed by 
a servant th3.t her husband was below, and 
wished to see her immediately. On coming 
tlown stairs she found the garrison disarmed, 
the prisoners in the dining-room, and a1)(JUt a 
dozen of her husband's tenants and servants 
standing over them with drawn swonls. Blair- 
fettie, thinking that his wife had been harRhly 
treated, desired her to point out any of the 
prisoners who had used her ill; but she all- 


s"'erell that s11e had no other complaint to make 
than this, that the prisoners had eaten all her 
provisions, and that she and her children were 
starving.7 The parties at Faskally, at Lude, 
and the bridge of Tilt, were also taken; but 
that in the inn of JUair, after some resistance, 
escaped to the castle. Three hundred prisoners 
were taken by Lord George's parties, without 
the loss of a single man. 'Vhile beating up 
the different posts, a party, by order of Lord 
George, secured the pass of Killiecrankie. 8 
Having been apprised, by the arrival of the 
party from the inn of Dlair, of the presence of 
the enemy, Sir Andrew Agnew, who held the 
castle of Blair, instantly got his men under 
arms, and lcft the castle to ascertain who they 
were that had attacked his posts. Information 
of this circumstance was brought about day- 
break by an inhabitant of the village to Lord 
George Murray, who was then at the bridge uf 
Bruar with a party of twenty-five men only 
and a few elderly gentlemen, waiting for the 
different parties he hall despatched the previous 
night. This intelligence was of the utmost 
importance to Lord George and his party, all 
of whom would otherwise have probably fallen 
into the hands of the garrison. Lord George 
immediately consulted the gentlemen around 
him as to the course they should pursue. 
Rome advised an immediate retreat in the direc- 
tion of Dalwhinnie, but others were for crossing 
the nearest hills, and retiring by roads along 
which it would be difficult for the garrison to 
follow them. His lordship, however, was op- 
posed to both opinions, as by quitting his post 
he was afraid that his different partiès, as they 
came to the appointed place of rendezvous, 
would be surprised, and made prisoners. 'Vhile 
pondering how to extricate himself from the 
dilemma in which he was placed, he espied a 
long unfinished turf-wall which ran across a 
field near the bridge, An idea at once occurred 
to him, that by disposing the few men that 
were with him behind this wall at a consider- 
ahle distance from one another, and by dis- 
playing the colours of both regiments in front, 
he might deceive Sir .Andrew Agnew's detach- 
ment, hy inducing them to believe that they 
were to be opposed hy a large body of men. 
7 Note by the Editor of .Tolmstone's Memoirs, p. 155. 
8 .J(lcobite lIlemoirs, p. 10;. 
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Ibving disposed his small party in the way 
I described, Lord George directed the pipers, 
; I (for luckily he had with him the whole pipers 
of his detachment,) to keep their eres fixed 
I upon the road to ßlair, and the moment they 
I i i I saw any military appear in that direction, to 
strike up at once with all thcir bagpipes. Just 
I as the sun was rising above the horizon, Sir 
I Andrew: Agnew's men appeared, and their ears 
I 
i I were instantly saluted by the noise of the bag- 
I pipes, whcn the pipers commenced playing one 
of their most noisy pibrochs. The party be- 


hind the wall then drew their swords, and, as 
they had been l!reviously ordered by Lord 
George, kept brandishing them above their 
heads. This ruse succeeded completely, and 
Sir Andrew, alarmed by the noiso and the 
spectacle bef01:e him, at which he took only a 
short glance, orc1ere(l his men to the right. 
about, and retired into the castle. 9 
Being now relieved from all apprehension of 
attack, Lord George remained at his post till 
joined by about 300 of his men, when he 
marched to Blair, and invested the castle. 
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Blair Castle as it stood in 1745-6 before being dismantlerl. Copied 1.y permission from 
an old drawing in posse:,sion of Hi" Grace the Duke of Athole. 
Having no battering-cannon, aml only two during which time repeated skirmishes took 
small field-pieces, which could make no im- place between them and the hussars, and some 
pression on walls that were seven feet thick, of St. George's dragoons. During tho time 
he resolved to blockade the castle, which he the Athole men kept possession of Pitlochrie, 

xpected would be forced to surrender in two Lon1 George :Murray went there generally twice 
or three weeks for want of provisions. To cut 'every day to ascertain the state of matters. 
off the communication between the castle and The Hessians showed no disposition to leave 
the neighbouring country, Lord George placed Dunkcld, where they had taken up their quar- 
a guard of 300 men at the village of Blair, tel's, till the 13th of March, on which day a 
where he was himself stationed, and another large body of them came up as far as tho 
near the Mains, at some stables which had Haugh of Dalskeall, about two miles from Pit- 
been recently erected. Being joined by 400 lochrie. The dragoons amI hussars continuing 
fir 500 men belonging to the district, who had to advance, the Athole men retircll to the foot 
been formcrly in the Highland army, Lord of the pass of Killiecrankie, where they halted 
George detached a party to Dunkcld, where to dispute the passage; but after remaining 
they remained till the approach of the Hessians six hours waiting for the Hessians, they were 
from Perth. This party then retren,ted to Pit- informcd that a grcat part of thcm had 1'0- 
lochric, two miles below the pass of Killie- turned to Dunkeld. 1 
crankie, where they remained several daJTs, At this time the garrison of Blair castlo Wß
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t1 Home, p. 205. 


1 Jacobite lrfemoirs, p. 1(19. 
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reduced to great distress from the want of pro- 
visions, and if the blockade had been continued 
a few days longer they must hd.ve surrendered; 
hut, fortunately for the besieged, Lord George 
l\furray was ordered to return immediately to 
Inverness, in consequence of the expected 
advance of the Duke of Cumberland. Accord- 
ingly, 011 the 31st of March, Lord George sent 
off his two pieces of cannon, that he might 
not be impeded in his march, and about ten 
o'clock at uight he drew off the party from the 
pass to Dlair, taking his departure for Inver- 
ness, at two o'clock ncxt morning. .Finùing 
the pass clear, Lord Crawford went through it 
the same morning, but the Hessians, alarmed 
at the dreadful aspect which it presented, 
positively refused to enter the pass. As, from 
the expresses which Lord George .Murray 1'('- 
ceived, he was led to infer that the Duke of 
Cumberland was about to leave Aberdeen, his 
lordship made a most rapiù march, having per- 
formed the journey in seventy hours, four only 
of which he devoted to sleep. Cluny's men 
were left at Ruthven, to guard Dadenoch from 
the incursions of the royal troops in Athole. 2 
To facilitate his march to the north, and to 
clear as much of the low country as possible 
from the presence of the insurgents, the Duke 
of Cumberland sent several detachments from 
Aberdeen, to scour the country, and possess 
themselves of certain posts betweon the Don 
and the Spey. One of these detachments, con- 
sisting of four battalions of infantry, the Duke 
of Kingston's horse, and Cobham's dragoons, 
under the command of Gencral Uland, left 
Aberdeen on the 12th of :l\1arch, and took 
possession of Old ::\feldrum, Inverury, and Old 
Rayne. Bland was preceded on his march by 
the A.rgyleshire men, and 100 of the laird of 
Grant's followers under the eldest son of that 
chief. At this time the insurgcnt forces on 
the east of the river Spey, which had becn 
placed under the command of Lord J olm 
Drummond, were stationed as follows. Lord 
Strathallan's horse, which had been lately 
separated from Lord Kilmarnock's, and the 
hussars, occupied Cullen; part of the battalions 
of Roy Stewart antI Gordon of A vochy, con- 
(;uting of about 400 men, with 50 horse, were 
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y,um-t.ered at Strathbogie, al d the remainder 
wcre cantoned in Fochabers: and the villages 
along the Spey. 3 
Having réceived intelligence of the occupa
 
tion of Strathbogie by the Highlanders, the 
Duke of Cum berland sent orders on the 16th, 
to General Bland to march thither wÜh all the 
troops under his command, and endeavour to 
surprise the forces there assembled, and failing 
in that design, to attack them and drive them 
across the river. To sustain General .Bland, 
should occasion require, Brigadier l\Iordaunt 
marched by break of day next morning to Old 
.Meldrum, with four battalions awl four pieces 
of cannon. About the same time General 
lUallllleft Olll Melùrum for Strathbogie, antI 
almost succeeded in surprising the insurgents, 
who were ignorant of his approach till he came 
near the place. .At the time the news of 
General TIland's march reached Strathbogie 
some of the Highlanders were absent, having 
been scnt the preceding night for the purpose 
of intercepting the young laird of Grant, who 
was returning to his own country with a com- 
mission to raise a regiment out of his clan, and 
who was to pass within a few miles of Strath- 
bogie. The party, however, did not succeed, 
as :Mr. Grant got the start of them, and took 
up his quarters for the night in a strong castle 
belonging to Lord Forbes, which they fountl 
it impossible to force without artillery. This 
party returned to Strathbogie about one o'clock 
in the afternoon, greatly fatigued from want of 
rest, and found that intelligence had been re- 
ceived of TIlaml's advance. This news was 
fully confirmed by the arrival of some scouts, 
who came back at full speed with information 
that a large hoùy of horse and foot was at 
hand. 4 
Alarmeù at the unexpected approach of the 
enemy, the officers at Strathbogie were at first 
at a loss how to act. There was danger in re- 
treat as well as in attempting to remain. It 
was impossible that the men, who were in 
want of sleep and refreshment, could march 
far without halting; and as they hat! left 
several stragglers hehind, it appeared certain 
th3.t, in the event of a retrcat, these would be 
pickell up by Bland's cavalry. On the ot.her 
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hanù, from the vast numerical superiority of 
the English forces, it was dreaded that the 
small party would not be able to make an 
effectual resistance, and that in the event of a 
dt:feat the whole would easily fall into the 
enemy's hands. In this dilemma it was re- 
solved to remain an hour at Strathbogie, to 
give time to the stragglers to come up, and 
then to retreat. At this time the van of 
Uland's detachment had begun to appear, and 
before the hour had elapsed the whole was in 
sight, and the van within a quarter of a mile 
of the village. The small party of gnards then 
marched out towards the enemy, and while 
they formed between the village and the bridge 
of Dogie, as if intending to dispute the passage 
(If the bridge, the foot left the village. After 
they had cleared the village, and the enemy's 
cavalry had begun to file along the bridge, the 
small body of horse retired after the foot, to- 
wards the river Deveron, which they crossed. 
t'hey thereupon formed again on the other side 
f)f the river to stop the enemy's horse, who 
hall pursued them at full speed from Strath- 
bogie to tlw river side, but they did not at 
first attempt the passage, a circumstance which 
enabled the foot to gain the adjoining hill 
without molestation, where, from the nar- 
rowness of the road and the rockiness of the 
ground on each side of it, they were perfectly 
safe from the attacks of cavalry. 'Vith the 
exception of some volunteers among the cavalry, 
who followed half-way up the hill, and skir- 
mishe(l with a few of the guards who were left 
behind to observe their motions, the rest of 
the cavalry gave over the pursuit. The High- 
landers, however, did not halt till they reached 
Fochabers. .Next day they crossed the Spey, 
along with the other troops which had been 
cantoned on the east side, and took up their 
quarters in the villages on the opposite side. 5 
From Strathbogie, General Bland sent for- 
ward a detachment of 70 Campbells, and 30 
of Kingston's horse, to occupy Keith, but they 
were not allowed to hold this post long. Major 
Glasgow, an Irish officer in the service of 
France, having offered to the prince to carry it 
with a detachment of 200 men, he was allowed 
to attempt the enterprise, and succeeded, the 
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village having been in vested on all sides be- 
fore the enemy was aware of the attempt. Un 
this occasion they became the victim::! of a 
little stratagem. After recrossing the Spey, 
Lord John Drummond sent a body of horse 
all! I foot across every morning. The foot re- 
mained generally all day at Fochabers, and 
the horse patrolled on the roacl between that 
village and K.eith. On the 20th of March, a 
small party of Bland's light horse having ap- 
peared on the top of the hill that overlooks 
}'ochabers, the party occupying the village, 
apparently alarmed, left it in a hurry, much 
earlier than usual, and repassed the ri vcr. The 
design in thus repairing across the river before 
the usual time, was to throw the party at Keith 
off their guard, who, fancying themsel ves secure, 
took no precautions against surprise. After it 
had grown quite dark, Glasgow crossed the 
Spey with his detachment, consisting of 200 
foot and 40 horse, and marching direct to 
Keith, arrived there unperceived about one 
o'clock in the morning, The Camp bells, who 
were quartered in the church, formed in the 
church-yard, and a smart fire was kept up for 
some time between them and their assailants; 
but upon being promised quarter, if they sub 
mitted, they laid down their arms. Of the 
whole party, incluùil1:{ the horse, not above five 
or six escaped. Captain Campbell who com- 
ma1ll1ed the detachment, a non-commissioned 
officer, and five privates were killed. Glasgow 
had twelve of his men killed or wOUlHIed. 
The advantages obtained by the insurgents 
in their expeditions into Athole and Buther- 
land, and by the reduction of Fort Augustus, 
were in some degree halanced by the loss of 
the Prince Charles, formerly the Hazard sloop 
of war, and the capture of some treasure and 
warlike stores which she had brought from 
France for the llse of Charles's army; and by 
the abandonment of the siege of Fort 'Villiam. 
Early in November the Hazard, a vessel 
mounting sixteen guns and some swivels, with 
a crew of 80 men, haù anchored at Ferriden, 
opposite )Iontrose. The object of her com- 
mander, in taking this station, was to prevent 
the insurgents from taking pvssession of tIle 
town. At this time a party of Lor(l Ogilvy's 
men, UlH ler the command of Captain Da virl 
Ferrier, hel( 1 nl'Cchin, o f whil' h Ferrier 1m. 
 II 
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been appointed deputy-governor by the prince 
before his march into England; and to hinder 
the approach of this party towards Montrose, 
a fire was kept up at intervals for three days 
and nights from the Hazard, the only effect of 
which was to annoy the inhabitants excee(l- 
ingly. To put an end to such a state of matters, 
Ferrier formed the design of capturing the 
vessel by raising a battery at the entrance of 
the river, and thereby to prevent her getting 
out to sea. In pursuance of this plan he en- 
tered 
Iontrose one night, and possessed him- 
self of the island on the south side of the tQwn, 
opposite to ,vhere the Hazard lay, N ext day 
the Hazard attempted to dislollge the party 
from the isle by her fire, but without success. 
In the afternoon of the 'following day a vessel 
carrying French colours was observed at sea, 
standing in towards the river; this turned out 
to be a transport from France, with a party 
of Lord John Drummollll's regiment, some 
Irish piquets, and six pieces of artillery. On 
observing this vessel, the Hazard fired a gun 
to leeward as a decoy; but, upon a signal from 
the party on the i::;land, the commander of the 
French vessel ran her on shore out of reach of 
the Hazard's guns. The crew then landcll the 
six guns, and a fire was opened from them 
upon the lIazal'a next morning from both side:s 
of the river, on each of which three of the 
pieces had been planted. 'Vith the exception, 
however, of having some of her rigging cut, 
she sustained no damage. Before the arrival 
of Ferrier's party, Captain Hill, the commander 
of the Hazard, had takon four six-pounders, 
and two four-pounders, belonging to the town, 
which he had put on board a vessel in the 
harbour; but, by oversight, he left this vessel 
at the quay, and the consequence was, that she 
fell into the hands of the insurgents. This 
circumstance was fatal to the Hazard; for, 
finding that the guns lately landed were not 
sufficient to force the Hazard to surrender, 
Captain }\'rrier carried the four six-pounders 
to the Dial hill, from ",vhich he fired upon her; 
and her commander, seeing escape hopeless, 
after hoisting a flag of truce, and making au 
ineffectual attempt for permission to leave the 
river, surrendered.; 
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This vessel, heing a first-rate sailer, was a 
great acquisition to the insurgents, and hal] 
made several trips to France. On the present 
occasion the Prince Charles, as the Hazard was 
now namell by the Higlùanders, was returning 
from France, having on boarl1 several officers 
and some privates, a supply of arms and am- 
munition, and a quantity of gold coin, amount- 
ing to between Æ12,OOO and Æ13,OOO sterling. 
She was observed, on the 24th of March, off 
the Danti'shire coast, by the Sheerness man-of- 
war, which immediately gave chase. The 
Prince Charles taking a north-west course, 
endeavoured to escape by entering the Pent- 
land frith; but the Sheerness followed her into 
that dangerous gulf; and after a running fight, 
in which the Prince Charles is said to have 
lost 36 men, the latter ran ashore on the sam1s 
of )[elness, on the west sid.{' of Tongue bay, 
near the house of Lord Reay, on the 25th of 
March. The officers, soldiers, and crew, im- 
mediately landed with the treasure, which was 
contained in- small boxes, and carried it to the 
house of 'William :Mackay of 
Ielness, where it 
remained during the night. The dispersion of 
Lord. Loudon's forces, an event which was con- 
sidered at the time highly favourable to the 
interests of Charles in the north, turned out, 
in the present instance, to be yery prejudicial. 
Part of them, as has been stated, had, upon 
their dispersion, retired into that wild and 
barren region called Lord Reay's country; and 
when the Prince Charles arrived in Tongue 
bay, there was a party of these troops quartered 
in the neighbourhood, On receiving notice of 
the landing, Lord Reay sent some persons in a 
boat across the bay, to ascertain the strength 
of the party that had disemharked; amI, on 
being informed that it was not numerous, it 
was concerted between him and some of Lord 
Loudon's officers, to attack the party next 
morning with such forces as they cmùd collect. 
Early next morning the French, conducted by 
George l\Iackay, younger of MeIness, who had 
undertaken to lead them to Inverness, left l\Icl- 
ness; but they had not proceeded far, when 
they were attacked, two hours after day-break, 
by a body of mcn, consisting of fifty of Lord 
!leay's peuple headed 1y his lordship's steward 
awl a similar number of Lord Loudon's trocps. 
After a short resistance; during which fom Ill" 
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six of their men were killed and as many 
wounded, the whole party, consisting of 20 
officers and 120 soldiers and sailors, surren- 
dered. 
As Charles's coffers were almost exhausted 
at this time, the loss of such a large sum of 
money pressed with peculiar severity upon the 
army, which he had, in consequence, great 
difficulty in keeping together. Though spar- 
ing in his troops, the King of France had not 
been remiss in sell!ling Charles pecuniary sup- 
plies, nor had the King of Spain been unmind- 
fulof him; but the remittances sent by these 
sovereigns did not all reach their destination, 
some of them having been intercepted by 
British cruisers on their way. Reckoning, 
however, the smns drawn and received from 
various sources, Charles must have got no 
inconsiderable sum; but he appears to have 
paid little attention to his pecuniary concerns, 
and a system of peculation is said to have been 
practised by the persons intrusted with the 
management, which told heavily' upon his 
means. His principal steward in particular, 
to whom the administration of the finances 
was committed, is alleged not to have heen 
I'Icruplùously honest, and he is said to have 
contrived matters so as to prevent open detec- 
tion. His unclerlings did not omit the oppor- 
tunity which occasion offered, of filling their 
pockets: a system of imposition was also prac- 
tised by means of false musters. 8 Under such 
circumstances the early exhaustion of Charles's 
military chest is not to be wondered at. In this 
situation, seeing the impossibility of recruiting 
his finances at Inverness, he had resolved to 
return to the south country; but other circum- 
stances induced him to forego his intention. 
Judging from the unfortunate result of the 
siege of Stirling castle, neither Lord George 
ì\Illrray nor .Brigadier Stapleton had any hopes 
of reducing :Fort 'Villiam, which, 1)csidcs being 
a strong place, was regularly fortified; but, as 
Lochiel, Keppoch, and other chiefs, whose 
properties lay ill its neighbourhood, were very 
dcsirous to obtain possesion of a fortress which 
perpetually annoyed them, and the garrison of 
which had, during the prince's expedition into 
England, made frequent sallies, and burnt the 
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houses of the country people, and earned off 
their cattle, they did not object to the siege. 9 
To assist the troops under Stapleton, the 
Camerons and the 1\Iacdonalds of Keppoch 
were ordered to Fort '\Villiam. Mr. Grant the 
engineer proposed to begin the siege by erect- 
ing a battery on a small hill, called the Sugar- 
loaf, which overlooked the fortress about 800 
yards off; and as he observed that one of the 
bastions projected so far that it could not be 
defended by the fire of the first, he proposed 
to arrive at it by a trcllf'h and blow it up ; 
but, while in the act of reconnoitring, he 
received a violent contusion from a cannon- 
ball, which completely disabled him. Briga- 
dier Stapleton, having no other engineer, was 
obliged to send to Inverness for l\L :Mirabelle, 
the singular personage formerly alluded to. 
:Meanwhile, the besieged heightened the para- 
pets of the walls on t!le side where they dreallcd 
an attack, and raised the two faces of the bas- 
tions seven feet high. 1 
For several days a skirmishing was k(>pt up 
between the garrison and two sloops of war 
stationed in the river, on the one side, and the 
besiegers on the other, with varied success; but 
the insurgents having complete,l a 1Jatteryon 
the Sugar-loaf on March 20th, opened the siege 
that evening. On account of its distance from 
the fortress, and the smalln('ss of the cannon, 
which consisted of six and four-pounders only, 
little execution was done. .Next day the be- 
siegers erected a new battery at the foot of the 
Cowhill, within half the distance of the other, 
which was also opened, but with little hetter 
effect. On the 2211, nrigatlier Stapleton sent 
a drnmmer to Captain R(.ott, thE> commanding 
officer, with a lctter, rC'quiring him to surrender, 
but his answer was, that he wouM defpncl the 
place to the last extremity. The l)omhar.lment 
was thereupon renewed on both sÍ<lcs for some 
hours, but at last the garrison silenced the be 
siegel's by beating clown their principal 1xÜt(>ry. 
The l)esiegers then erected a third battery, and 
thc bombardment continuell, with little inter- 
mission, till the 31st, whcn the garris(ln made 
a sally, forced one of the batteries erected upon 
a place called the Craigs, ahout a hundred 
yards from the walls, and capture(l scvera) 
Ð Jacobite J[emoirs, p. 106. Aïrkconnel MS. 
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3 The publication of the Forbes Papers nas brought 
to light the meallIwss and rapacity of the Duke of 
Cumberland and General Hawley. The duke lived, 
all the time he was at Aberdeen, in the house of l\Ir. 
AleÀander Thomson, advocate, and, although he mado 
use of every kind of provisions he found in the house, 
and of the coals and candles, he did not pay l\Ir. 
Thomson a single farthing, nor did he even thank 
him. He left, however, six guineas for the servant!';, 
a boy and two women, one of whom had washed aud 
dressed his linen. Mrs. GOl"ÙOn of Hallhead was in- 
rluced to yield possession of her house in the town to 
General Hawley, under a promisE that the greatest 
care would be taken of every thing in the house. 
Having represented that she was unable to furnish 
linen and otlH'r necessaries for Hawley and his suite, 
l\Irs. G. was infurmed, that as the general would bring 
every thing with him, she might lock up all she had, 
and that an that was wanted was the use of two of ller 
maid-servants to do the work of the house. 1\[rs. G. 
a.cconlingly secured her effects under lock and key; 
but Hawley had not heen above a day in the house 
when he sent a messengel' to 1\1rs. G. demanding de- 
livery of all her ke}s, and threatening, in case of 
delay, to break open all the locks. Having received 
the keys, the gem.ral sent Major 'Volfe, one of his 
aides-de-camp, to l\Irs. G. in the evening, who inti- 
mated to her that she was deprived of every thing 
except the clothes on her hack. The I'oor lady then 
desired to have her tea, but the major told her that it 
was very good, and that tea was scar('C in the army. 
She next askt'd for her chocolate, and the same answer 
wa.s retunwd. She expressed a wish to get othrr 
I things, particularly her china, but the gallant major 
Home, p. 2J 2. Kirkconnel J18. ! told her that she had a great deal of it, that it \\"a
 


pieces of cannon and two mortars. N otwith- 
standing this disaster, they continued to annoy 
the besieged from five cannon which they had 
still mounted, but with no other damage to 
the garrison than the destruction of the roofs 
of most of the houses. At length, on the 3d 
of April, Brigadier BtalJleton, in consequence 
of instructions he har! received from the prince 
to join lám immelliately, raised the siege, and, 
after spiking his heavy cannon, marched for 
Inverness with the piquets, taking his field 
pieces along with him. He left the Highland- 
ers behind, on the understanrling that they 
were to follow him with as little delay as pos- 
sihle. The loss sustained on either side was 
trifling. 2 
Abounding as the prince's enterprise did, in 
many brilliant points, there is, unquestionabIJ', 
no part of it more deserving of admiration than 
that which now presents itself, near the end of 
his short, hut very eventful career. At Glads- 
mnir and at Falkirk, almost the whole of the 
prince's energies were directed to a single point, 
but at Inverness he projected a number of ex- 
peditions, attacks, and sieges, and conducted 
them with an energy and promptitude which 
astonished the government. The whole force 
he was ahle to collect, after his retreat to the 
north, did not exceed 8,000 lllen; and, although 
there was no certainty that the Duke of Cum- 
berland might not advance immediately from 
Aberdeen, which is only a hundred miles from 
Inverness, yet he separated his forces, anrl, 
while with one detachment he kept General 
Bland in check, he, almost at the same time, 
carried on a series of operations with the isolated 
parts of his army in the distant tenitories of 
Athole, Lochaber, and Sut}lerlalld. 
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ceerlings of Cumberland-Tumult in royal army- I 
Barbarities committed by the troops-Skirmish at 
Golspie-Charles arri ves at Glen boisdale- The Chiefs 
retire to Ruthven-Lord George :Murray resigns his 
command-Letter from Charles-He lands in BelJ- 
becula.-Pl"oceedings of the Duke-Association of 
Chiefs-Devastations committed by the royal troops 
-Apprehension of Lord Lovat and others-Mac- 
donald of Barisdale and Glengarry-Escape of the 
Duke of Perth and others-Suppression of the re- 
bellion. 


HA nNG spent upwards of five weeks at Aher- 
deen, the Duke of Cumberland began to prepare 
for his march to the north. As it was his in- 
tention to proceed by the coast road, he hall 
ordered a number of victualling ships to ren- 
dezvous at Aberdeen; and early in April, these 
vessels, escorted by several ships of war pro- 
vided with artillery, ammunition, and other 
warlike stores, had arrived at their destination, 
for the purpose of following the army along 
the coast and affording the necessary supplies. 
About this time the weather hml become favour- 
able, and though still cold, the snow had dis- 
appeared, and a dry wi1ll1 which had prevailell 
for some days had reulicred the river Spey, the 
passage of which was considered the most 
formillable obstacle to his march, fordable. 3 
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Accordingly, on the 8th of April the duke 
left Aberdeen with the la..st division of his 
army, consisting of six battalions of foot and a 
regiment of dragoons. The whole regular force 
under his command amounted to about 7,200 
men, comprehencling fifteen regiments of foot, 
two of dragoons, and Kingston's horse, Be- 
sides these, there were the Argyleshire men 
amI other militia, whose united numbers may 
be stated at 2,000. At the time of the duke's 
tleparture, six battalions, with Kingston's horse 
and Cobham's dragoons, under Major-general 
Bland, were stationed at Strathbogie, and three 
battalions at Old )Ieldrum, under Brigadier 
t\lordaunt. The duke quartered the first night 
at Old )Ieldrum and the next at Banff, where 
two spies were seized and hanged, One of 
them was caught while in the act of notching 
upon a stick the number of the duke's forces. 4 
On the 11 th the duke marched to Cullen, and 
at Pùrtsoy he was joined by the remainder of 
his army, which had been stationed at Old 
)leldrum and Strathbogie. The army being 
too numerous to obtain quarters in the town, 
the foot encamped for the night on some 
ploughed fields in the neighbourhood, and the 


nry pretty, and that the general and his friends were 
very fond of china themselves; but perhaps she might 
get back some of it. Mrs. G. petitioned the Duke of 
l'umberland to order her property to be restored to 
her. The duke, it is said, promised to grant the prayer 
of the petition, but no prohibitory orùer was issued, 
and General Hawley proceeded to pack up every thing 
in the least portaùle, and shipped the best things off 
t,) Edinburgh a fortnight before he left Aberdeen. 
.\Irs. Gordon gives a very minute catalogue of the effects 
carried off, which she values at ;(600. Among those 
abstracted were the whole of her husband's ùody- 
clothes, three wigs, "with several shirts and night- 
gowns of Bob's," (Ur. Gordon's son). He carried off 
all the china and other crockery ware, and did not 
leave a single teacup or plate,-all the wine glasses 
and decanters,-the linens and table napery, and even 
the kitchen towels. He stript the beds of every thing, 
and left the bare posts standing. In short, he cleared 
the house of almost every thing, -of empty bottles, 
larding pens, iron skewers, flutes, music books, two 
canes with china heads, wash-balls, &c. &c. 1\Irs. 
Gordon insinuates that the Duke of Cum berland par- 
ticipated in the spoil. In a letter written by Thomas 
Bowùler, Esq. of Ashley, near Bath, brother of )lrs. 
Gordon, to the R.ev. Robert Lyon, who lived in Lady 
Cotton's family in I...ondon, he observes, that a Mrs. 
Jackson, who knew Mrs. Gordon's china well, recog- 
nised part of it one day in the window of a china shop 
in London, anù having the curiosity to inquire of the 
shopkeeper from whom he had bought it, was informed 
that he had purchased it from a woman of the town, 
who told him that the Duke of Cumbedand had given 
it to her. 
./. Hay, p. 3] 3. 
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horse were quartered in Cullen and the adjacent 
villages. The Earl of Findlater, who, with his 
countess, had accompanied the army on its 
march from Aberdeen, on arriving at his seat 
at Cullen, made a present of two hundred 
guineas to the troops. 
Next day, being Saturday, the 12th of 
April, the duke put his army again in motion, 
and, after a short march, halted on the moor 
of Arrondel, about five or six miles from the 
river Spey. He then formed his army into 
three divisions, each about half a mile distant 
from the other, and in this order they advanced 
towards the Spey. The left division, which 
was the largest, crossed the river by a ford 
near Gormach, the centre by another close by 
Gordon castle, and the division on the right 
by a ford near the chUl'ch of Belly. In their 
passage, the men were up to their waists in the 
water, but, with the exception of the loss of 
one dragoon ancl four women, who were carried 
away by the stream, no accident occurred. 
The Duke of Perth, who happened at this 
time to be with the Highland forces appointed 
to defend the passage of the Spey, not thinking 
it advisable to dispute the position against 
such an overwhelming force as that to which 
he was opposed, retired towards Elgin on the 
approach of the Duke of Cumberland. The 
conduct of the Duke of Perth, and of his 
brother, Lord John Drummond, has been cen- 
sured for not disputing the passage of the 
Spey, but without reason. The whole of the 
Highland forces along the Spey did not exceed 
2,500 men, being little more than a fourth of 
those under the Duke of Cumberland. Not- 
withsta,nding this great disparit.y, the High- 
landers, aided by the swollen state of the river, 
might have effectually opposed the passage of 
the royal army had it been attempted during 
the month of March, but a recent drought had 
greatly reduced the quantity of watcr in the 
river, and had rendered it fordable in several 
places to such an extent, that at two of them 
a whole 1)attalion might have marched abreast, 
As some of the fords run in a zig-zag direction, 
some damage might have been done to the 
royal army in crossing; but as the Duke vf 
Cumberland had a good train of artillery, he 
could have easily covered his passage at these 
placocs. 
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The departure of the Duke of Cum berland 
from Aberdeen was not known at Inverness 
till the 12th, on the morning of which day in- 
telligence was brought to Charles that he was 
in full march to the north with his whole 
army. Shortly after his arrival at Inverness, 
Charles had formed the design, while the Duke 
of Cumberland lay at Aberdeen, of giving him 
the slip, by marching to Perth by the Highland 
road, so as to induce the duke to return south, 
and thus leave the northern coast clear for the 
landing of supplies from France, 'Vith this 
view, he had directed the siege of Fort 'Villiam 
to be pushed, and, calculating upon a speedy 
reduction of that fortress, had sent orders to 
the :Macdonalds, the Camerons, and the Stew- 
arts, who were engaged in the siege, imme- 
diately on the capture of the fort to march into 
Argyleshire, and, after chastising the whigs in 
that district, and giving an opportunity to their 
friends there to join them, to proceed to Perth. 5 
Charles, however, for the present, laid aside 
the intention of marching south, and knowing 
that the Duke of Cumberland would advance 
from Aberdeen early in April, he gave orders 
for concentrating his forces at Inverness, and, 
as soon as he was informed of the duke's march, 
he renewed these orders, by sending expresses 
every where to bring up his men. Those who 
had been at the siege of Fort 'Villiam were 
already on their march, but Lord Cromarty 
II was at a considerable distance with a large 
body of men, and could scarcely be expected 
to arrive in time if the duke was resolved on 
an immediate action. 6 
Besides the men who were absent on the 
expeditions in Lochaber and Sutherland, there 
were many others who had returned to their 
homes, either discontented with the situation 
in which they found themselves after they 
came to Inverness, or to see their families or 
friends. Up to the period of thcir arrival 
there, they had received their pay punctually, 
but at Inverness the face of affairs was COlll- 
pletely changed in this respect, and instead of 
money the troops were reduce!l to a weekly 
allowance of oatmeal. The men murmuæd at 
first at the stoppage of their pay, but their 
clamours were quieted 1)y their officers, who 
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gave them assurances that a supply of money 
would soon be received from France. This 
expectation woulcl have been realised, but for 
the misfortune which befell the Prince Charl

, 
and in consequence of that event, the soldiers 
began to murmur afresh, ann. some of them 
seeing no pressing occasion for their attendance, 
and choosing rather to enjoy a frugal repast 
with their friends at home than serve without 
pay, left the army. These absentees, how- 
ever, had no intention of abandoning the ser- 
vice, and were resolved to rejoin their colours 
as soon as they saw a probability of coming to 
action. Accordingly, many of those who had 
returned to their homes set out of their own 
accord to rejoin the army, on hearing of the 
Duke of Cumberland's advance, though few of 
them arrived in time for the battle. 7 
Reduced in numbers as the prince's army 
was from the causes alluded to, they still 
burned with impatience to meet the enemy; 
and when intelligence of the Duke of Cumber- 
land's march from Aberdeen reached Inverness, 
it was hailed with joy by the portion there 
assembled. From the fatigues and labours 
they had experienced during the campaign, 
and the numerous inconveniences to which 
they ha.d been subjected from the want of pay, 
there was nothing the Highlanders drean.ed 
more than another march to the south; but the 
ncar prospect they now had of meeting the 
English army upon their own soil, and of 
putting an end to the war by one bold and 
decisive blow, absorbed for a while all recollec- 
tion of their past sufferings. By drawing the 
Duke of Cumberland north to Inverness, it was 
generally supposed that the prince could meet 
him on more equal terms than at Aberdeen, as 
he would have a better and more numerous 
army at Inverness, than he could have carried 
south. This unquestionably would have been 
the case had Charles avoided a battle till he 
had assem bled all his troops, but his confidence 
on the present occasion got the better of his 
prudence. 
Aftcr crossing the Spey, the Duke of Cum- 
berland halted his army on the western bank, 
and encamped opposite to Fochabers, but the 
horse afterwards repassed the river and took 
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up their quarters in the town. Here, as at 
Cullen, every precaution was taken to prevent 
surprise. Early next morning be raised his 
camp, and passing through Elgin, encamped 
on the moor of Alves, nearly midway between 
Elgin and Forres. The Duke of Perth, who 
had passed the previous night at Forres, re- 
tired to Nairn upon his approach. The Duke 
of Cumberland renewed his march on the 14:th 
and came to Nairn, where the Duke of Perth 

emained till he was within a mile of the town, 
3nd began his retreat in sight of the English 
army. In this retreat, Clanranald's regiment, 
with the French piquets and Fitz-J ames's 
horse, formed the rear. To harass the rear, 
and retard the march of the main hody till 
some of his foot should come up, the Duke of 
Cumberland sent forward his cavalry. öeveral 
shots were exchanged between the duke's 
cavalry and the French horse, and in expecta- 
tion of an eng'lgement with the duke's ad- 
vanced guard, consisting of 200 cavalry and 
the .Ârgyleshire men, the 
facdonalds of Clan- 
ranald, and the Stewarts of Appin, were ordered 
back to support the :French. These regiments 
accorJingly returned and took ground, and 
Fitz-J ames's horse formed on their right and 
left. The duke's advanced guard thereupon 
halted, and formell in order of battle, but as 
the main body of the English army was in full 
march the rear recommenced their retreat. 
The advanced guard continued to pursue the 
Highlanders several miles beyond Nairn, but 
I fimling the chase useless, returned to the main 
I body which was preparing to encamp on a plain 
to the west of N aim. 8 
I Neither at the time when Charles received 
intelligence of the Duke of Cumberland's march 
to Aberdeen, nor till the following day (bun- 
day), when news was brought to him that the 
English army had actually crossed the Spey, 
does Charles appear to have had any intention 
of speedily risking a battle. He probably 
expected that with the aid of the reinforce- 
ments he had sent to support the Dnke of 
Perth, his f:,'Tace would have been able, fór some 
time at least, to maintain a position on the 
western bank of the river, and that time would 
be thus afforded him to collect the scattered 
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portions of hi" army, before being compelled, 
by the advance of the Duke of Cumberland, to 
come to a general engagement. nut whatever 
his intentions were anterior to the receipt of 
the intelligence of the English army having 
crossed the Spey, that circumstance alone made 
him determine to attack the Duke of Cumber- 
land without waiting for the return of his 
absent detachments. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 14th, 
Charles ordered the drums to beat, and the 
pipes to play, as the signal for summoning his 
men to arms. After those who were in the 
town had assembled in the streets, the prince 
mounted his horse, and putting himself at their 
head, led them out to Culloden, about four 
miles from Inverness. 9 Leaving part of his 
men in the parks around Culloden house, 
Charles went onward with his first troop of 
guards ana the l\Iackintosh regiment, and ad- 
vanced within six miles of Nairn to support 
the Duke of Perth, but finding him out of 
danger, he returned to Culloden, where he was 
joined by the whole of the duke's forces in the 
evening. Lochiel also arrivecl at the &'lme 
time with his regiment. That night the High- 
landcrs bi vouacked among the furze of Cul- 
loden wood, and Charles aud his principal 
officers lodged in Culloden house. 
Having selected Drummossie moor for a 
field of battle, Prince Charles marched his 
army thither ec1rly on the morning of the 15th, 
and drew his men up in order of battle across 
the moor, which is about half a mile broad. 
His front looked towards Nairn, and he had 
the river of that name on his right, and the 
inclosures of Culloden on his left. This moor, 
which is a heathy flat of considerable extent 
about five miles from Inverness and about a 
mile and a half to the south-east of Culloden 
house, forms the top of a hill which, rising at 
Culloden, dies gradually away in the direction 
of 
 airn. The ascent to the moor is steep on 
both sides, particularly from the shore. In 
pitching upon this ground, Charles aetell 
on the supposition that the Duke of Cumber- 
land would march along the moor, which 
was better fitted for the free passage of hi8 
army than the common road between Nain) 
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and Inverness, which was narrow and incon- 
\Tenient. 
In expectation that the Duke of Cumber- 
land would advance, Charles sent forward on 
the road to Nairn some parties of horse to 
reconnoitre, but they could observe no appear- 
ance of any movement among the royal troops. 
The ground on which the army was nûw formed 
had been chosen without consulting Lord 
George l\Iurray, who, on arriving on the spot, 
objected to it, on the footing that though in- 
terspersed with moss and some hollows, the 
ground was generally too level, and conse- 
quently not well suited for the operation of 
Highlanders. He therefore proposed to look 
out for more eligible ground, and at his sug- 
gestion Brigadier Stapleton and Colonel Ker 
were sent about ten o'clock to survey some 
hilly ground on the south sid
 of the water of 
Nairn, which appeared to him to be steep and 
uneven, and of course more advantageous for 
Highlanders. After an absence of two or three 
hours, these officers returned and reported 
that the ground they had been appointed to 
examine was rugged and boggy, that no cavalry 
could act upon it, that the ascent on the side 
next the river was steep, and that there were 
only two or three places, about three or four 
miles above, where cavalry could pass j the 
banks of the river below being inaccessible. 
On receiving this information, Lord George 

Iurray proposed, in the event of Cumberland's 
forces not appearing that dar, that the army 
should cross the water of Nairn, and draw up 
in line of battle next day, upon the ground 
which had been surveyed; and that, should 
the Duke of Cumberland not venture to cross 
after them and engage them upon the ground 
in question, they might watch a favourahle 
opportunity of attacking him with advantage. 
In the event of no such opportunity offering, 
his lordship said he would recommend that 
the army should, with the view of draw- 
ing the duke after them, retire to the neigh- 
houring mountains, where they might attack 
him at some pass or strong ground. This pro- 
posalmet with the general approbation of the 
r,ommanding officers; but Charles who, two 
clays before (when a suggestion was made to 
him to retire to a strong position till all his 
'\rmy should assemble), hall <ieclared his reso- 


lution to attack the Duke of Cumberland even 
with a thousand men only, declined to accede 
to it. His grounds were that such a retrograde 
movement might discourage the men, by im- 
pressing them with a belief that there existed 
a desire on the part of their commanders to 
shun the English army; that Inverness, which 
was now in their rear, would be exposed, awl 
that the Duke of Cumberland might march 
upon that town, and possess himself of the 
greater part of their baggage and ammunition. l 
Concluding from the inactivity of the Duke 
of Cumberland that he had no intention of 
mal'ching that day, Charles held a council of 
war in the afternoon, to deliberate upon the 
course it might be considered most advisable 
to pursue in consequence of the duke's stay at 
Nairn. Accor<ling to Charles's own statement, 
he had formed the bold and desperate design of 
surprising the English army in their camp dur- 
ing the night j but, desirous of knowing the 
views of his officers before divulging his plan, he 
allowed all the members of the council to speak 
before him. After hearing the sentiments of 
the chiefs, and the other commanders who were 
present, Lord George Murray proposed to at- 
tack the Duke of Cumberland during the night, 
provided it was the general opinion that the 
attack could be made before one or two o'clock 
in the morning. Charles, overjoyed at the 
suggestion of his lieutenant-general, imme- 
diatelyembraced him, said that he approved 
of it, that in fact he had contemplated the 
measure himself, but that he did not intend to 
have disclosed it till all the members of the 
cOllicil had delivered their sentiments. 
Had the army been in a condition to sustain 
the fatigue of a night-march of ten or twelve 
miles, the plan of a night attack was un- 
questionably the best that could have been 
devised under existing circumstalH'es. If sur- 
prised in the clark, even supposing the duke to 
have been on his guard, a night attack appeared 
to afford the only chance of getting the better 
of his superiority in numbers and discipline, 
and of rendering his cavalry and cannon, in 
which his chief strength lay, utterly useless. 


1 A Pctrtimlar A cconnt oj the Bctttle of Gullod('n. 
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But the Highland army, from some unaccount- 
able oversight on the part of the persons who 
had the charge of the commissariat dep3-rtmcnt, 
was in a state bordering upon starvation, and 
consequently not able to perform such a fatigu- 
ing march. Although there was a quantity of 
meal in Inverness and the neighbourhood suffi- 
cient for a fortnight's consumption, no care 
had been taken to supply the men with an 
allowance on leaving Inverness, and the con- 
sequence was, that during this and the preceò.- 
ing day very few of them had tasted a particle 
of food. To appease their hunger a single 
biscuit was distributee I to each man, but this 
pittance only increased the desire for more; anll 
hunger getting the better of patience, some of 
the men began to leave the ranks in quest of 
provisions. In spite, however, of the depriva- 
tion under which they laboured, the army was 
never in higher spirits, or more desirous to meet 
the enemy; and it was not until an hopes of an 
immediate engagement were abandoned that 
the men thought of looking out for the means 
of subsistence. 2 
The expediency of a night attack was ad- 
mitted by all the members of the council, 
but there were a few who thought that it 
should not be ventured upon until the ar- 
rival of the rest of the army, which might 
3e expected in two or three days at farthest. 
Keppoch with his Highlanders had just come 
up and joined the army; but the 
Iackenzies 
,lUcIeI' Lord Cromarty, a body of the Frasers 
whom the }'Iaster of Lovat had collected to 
complete his second battalion, the Uacphersons 
under Cluny, their chief, the l\Iacgregors under 
Glengyle, a party headed by Mackinnon, and 
a body of Glengarry's men under Barisdale, 
were still at a distance, though supposed to be 
all on their march to Inverness. The minority 
objected that, should they fail in the attempt, 
and be repulsed, it would be difficult to rally 
the Highlanders,-that even supposing no spy 
should give the Duke of Cumberland notice of 
their approach, he might, if alarmed by any of 
his patrols, have time to put his army in order 
in his camp, place his cannon, charge,l with 
cartouch-shot, as he pleased, and get all his 
horse in readiness to pursue the Highlanders if 
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beat off. Besides these objections, they urgeil 
the difficulty of making a retreat if many of 
their men were wounded, from the aversion of 
the Highlanders to leave their wounded be- 
hind them. They, moreover, observed that 
they had no intelligence of the situation of t}l(} 
duke's camp; and that even could a safe re- 
treat be made, the fatigue of marching forward
 
and backwards twenty miles would be too 
much for men to endure, who would probably 
have to fight next day.3 
All these arguments were however thrown 
away upon Charles, who, supported by the 
Duke of Perth, Lord George Murray, Lore 1 
John Drumlllond, Lochiel, and others, showell 
the utmost impatience for an immediate at- 
tack. l110se who supported this view were not 
insensible to the danger which might ensue 
shoulel the attack miscarry; but, strange to 
say, they were urged to it from the very cause 
to which the failure was chiefly owing, the 
want of provisions. Apprehensive that if the 
army was kept on the moor all night, many of 
the men would go away to a considerable dis- 
tance in search of food, and that it would be 
very difficult to assemble them speedily in the 
event of a sudden alarm, they considered an 
immediate attack, particularly as Charles had 
resolved to fight without waiting for reinforco- 
ments, as a less desperate course than remain- I 
ing where they were. 4 
To prevent the Duke of Cumberland from 
obtaining any knowledge of the aò.vance of tho 
Highlanders from the spies who might be 
within view of his army, Charles fixed upon 
eight o'clock for his departure, by which time 
his motions would be concealed from observa- 
tion by the obscurity of the evening. Mean- 
while the commanding officers repaired to their 
respective regiments to put their men in read:- 
ness; but between six and seven o'clock an 
incident occurred which almost put an end to 
the enterprise. This was the departure of a 
large number of the men, who, ignorant of tho 
intended march, wcnt off towards Invernes!'l 
and adjacent places to procure provisions an!) 
quarters for the night. Officers from the dif- 
ferent regiments were immediately ilespatcl1e.1 
on horseback to bring thcm back, 1,.tt n-:l pcr- 
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suasion could incluc9 the men to retum, who 
gave as their reason for refusing that they were 
8tarving. They told the officers that they 
might shoot them if they pleased, but that they 
would not go back till they got some provi- 
sions. 5 By this defection Charles lost about 
2,000 men, being about a third of his army. 
This occurrence completely changed the as- 
pect of affairs, and every member of the council 
who had formerly advocated a night attack 
now warmly opposed it. Charles, bent upon 
his purpose, resolutely insisted upon the mea- 
snre, and said that when the march was begun 
the men who had gone off would return and 
follow the rest. The confidence which he had 
I I 
in the bravery of his army blinded him to every 
danger, and he was prompted in his determina- 
tion to persist ill the attempt from an idea that 
Cumberland's army having been that day en- 
gaged in celebrating the birth-day of their 
commander, would after their debauch fall an 
easy prey to the Highlanders. 
Finding the prince fully resolved to make 
the attempt at all hazards, the commanding 
officers took their stations, waiting the order 
to march. The watchword was, "King James 
the VII!.," and special instructions were issued 
to the arm,v, that in making the attack the 
troops should not make use of their fìre-arms, 
but confine themselves to their swords, dirks, 
II and bayonets; and that on entering the Duke 
of Cumberland's camp they should cut the 
tent strings and pull down the poles, and that 
wherever they observed a swelling or bulge 
in the fallen covering, they should strike and 
push vigorously with their swords and dirks. 6 
Before marching, llirections were given to sev- 
eral small parties to possess all the roads, in 
order to prevent any intelligence of their march 
being carried to the Duke of Cumberland. 
In giving his orders to march, Charles em- 
hraced Lord George Murray, who immediately 
went off at the head of the line, about eight 
o'clock, preceded by two officers, and about 
thirty men of the :Mackintosh regiment, who 
from their knowledge of the country were to 
act as guides. Though the whole army marched 
in one line, there was an interval in the middle 
as if it consisted of two columns: The Athole 
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men led the van, and next to them were the 
C:llnerons, who were followed by the other 
clans. The low country regiments, the French 
piquets, aud the horse, formed the rear. Lord 
John Drummond was in the centre, or at the II 
head of the second column; and the Duke of I 
Perth and Charles, who had :Fitz-James's and 
other horse with him, were towards the rear. 
Besides the party of Mackintoshes, who serveJ 
as guides in front, there were others of that 
clan stationed in the centre and rear, and 
generally along the line, to prevent any of the 
men from losing their way in the dark. 7 The 
plan of attack, as laid down by Lord George 
:Murray, was as follows: - The arnlY was to 
have marched in a body till they passed the 
house of Kilraick or Kilravock, which is about 
ten miles from Culloden, on the direct road 'I 
to Nairn. The army was then to have been I I 
divideJ, and while Lord George :Murray 
crossed the river Nairn with the van, mak- 
ing about one-third- of the ,whole, anclmarched 
down by the south side of the river, the re- 
mainder was to have continued its march 
along the north side till hoth divisions came 
near the duke's camp. The van was then to 
have re-crossed the river, and attacked the 
royal army from the south, while the other 
þart was to have attacked it at the same time 
from the west. 8 '\Vith the exception of Charles, 
who promised upon his honour not to divulge 
it to any person, and Anderson, who acted as 
guide at the battle of Preston, no person was 
made privy to the plan, as its success depended 
upon its secrecy. 
In the outset of the march the van pro- 
ceeded with C'onsiderable expedition, Imt it II 
had gonc scarC'ely half a mile when Lord 
George Murray received an express ordering I 
him to halt till joined by the rear column, 
which was a considerablc way behind. As a 
halt in the van always occasions a much longer . 
one in the rear when the march is resumed, 
Lord George did not halt but slackened his 
pace to enable the rear to join. This, how- 
ever, was to no purpose, as the rear still kept 
behind, and although, in consequence of 
numerous expresses enjoining him to wait, 
Lord George marched Rlower and slower, the 
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rear fell still farther behind, allli before he had 
marched six miles he had recei ved at least fifty 
expresses ordering him either to halt or to 
slacken his pace. The chief cause of the stop- 
page was the badness of the roads. 
About one o'clock in the morning, when 
the van was opposite to the house of Kil- 
ravock, Lord John Drummond came up and 
stated to Lord George Murray that unless 
he halted or marched much slower the rear 
would not be able to join. The Duke of 
Perth having shortly thereafter also come up 
to the front and given a similar assurance, his 
lordship halted near a small farm-house called 
Yellow Knowe, belonging to Rose of Kilravock, 
nearly four miles from Nairn, and about a mile 
from the place where it was intended the van 
should cross the river. In the wood of Kil- 
ravock the march of the rear was greatly re- 
tarded by a long narrow defile occasioned partly 
by a stone wall j and so fatigued and faint had 
the men become, by the badness of the road, 
and want of food, that many of them, unable 
to proceed, lay down in the wood. This cir- 
cumstance was announced to Lord George 
Murray by several officers who came up from 
the rear shortly after the van had halted. 
N early all the principal officers, including the 
Duke of Perth, Lord George l\'[urray, Lord 
John Drummond, Lochiel, and General O'Sul- 
livan, were now in the van, and having ascer- 
tained by their watches, which they looke<l at 
in a little house close by, that it was two o'clock 
in the morning, they at once perceived the 
impossibility of surprising the English army. 
The van was still upwards of three, and. the 
rear about four miles from Nairn, and as they 
had only been able to advance hitherto at a 
rate little more than a mile in the hour, it was 
not to be expected that the army in its ex- 
hausted state would be able to accomplish the 
remainùer of the distance, within the time 
prescribml, even at a more accelerated pace. 
By a quick march the army could not have 
advanced two miles before day-breakj so that 
the Duke of Cumberland would have had 
sufficient time to put his army in fighting 
order before an attack could have been made. 
These were sufficient reasons of themselves for 
abandoning the enterprise. but when it is con- 
sidered that the army had been greatly dimin- 


ished during the mareh, and that scarcely 
one-half of the men that were drawn up tho 
day before on Drummossie moor remained, the 
propriety of a retreat becomes undoubted. Q 
Lord George l\Iurray,-who had never con- 
templated any thing but a surprise, and whose 
calculation of reaching Nairn by two o'clock in 
the morning would have been realised had the 
whole line marched with the same celerity as 
the first four or five regiments,-would have 
been perfectly justified in the unexpected situ- 
ation in which he was placed, in at once order- 
ing a retreat; 1 but desirous of ascertaining 


9 Home, Appendix, No. 42. True Accmtnt, &c. p.]1. 
I In the letter which Lord George, unrler the signa- 
ture of De Valignie, addressed to his friend Hamilton 
of Bangour, dated from Emerick, 5th August, ]749, 
he thus justifies himself for having ordered a retreat 
without the prince's orders :-" They say, why return 
from Kilraick without the Prince's positive orders
 he 
was general, and without his immediate orders no 
person should have taken so much upon him. My 
answer to this is, (waiving what .Mr. O'Sullivan said 
from the Prince, *) that all the officel"S were unan- 
iruous;-that as it could not be done by surprise, and 
before day-break, as had been proposed and under- 
taken with no other view, it was impossible to have 
success; for it was never imagined by anyone that it 
was to be attempted but by a surprise. Whatever 
lIlay be the rules in a regular army, (and it is not to 
he snpposed I was ignorant of them,) our practice hall 
all along been, at critical junctures, that the com- 
manding officers did every thing to their knowledge 
for the best. At Gladsmuir (the plan of which attack 
I had formed,) I was the last that passed the defile of 
the first Ene, and the first that attacked; and gained 
in going on a good part of the ground we had left be- 
twixt us and the main ditch, by the front having, on 
account of the darkness, marched a little too fi1.r. 
When I came up with the enemy's cannon, I did not 
stay to take them, but went on against both foot anrl 
dl"agoons, being very quick
y follo
n'd by our right. . I 
received no orders (nor dId 1 Walt for any, otherwIse 
the opportunity would have been lost,) from tho time 
I passed the defile till the battle was over. At Clif- 
ton, where I expected to have been supported by all 
our army, John Roy Stuart brought me orders from 
the Prince to retreat, for he had ordered the march for 
Carlisle, which was begun. The ofticers who were 
with me acrreed in my opinion, that to retreat when 
the enemy 
vere within less than musket-shot would 
be very dangerous, and we would probably be destroyed 
hefore we came up with the rest of our army. 'Ve 
had nothing for it but a bl;isk attack; and therefor
, 
after rcceivin cr the enemy s fire, we went sword U1 
hand and disl
dcred them; after which we made our 
retreat in good 
der. I own I disobeyed orders; bl.:.
 
what I did was the only safe and honourable mea<;ure 
I could take, and it succeeded. At the battle 01 
Falkirk I never received an order or message from his 
Royal Highness after I passed the watcr at Dunipace 
till the battle was over. I could say much more on 


* .. J'.[r. O'Sullivan said, (he had just come lip to the front,) 
he had just then come from the Prince, who was wry desirou! 
the attack should be made: but as IJord George Murray led 
the van, and could judge of the time, he left it to him whctheJ 
to do it or not."-Part-icular Account, p. I:!. 
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the sentiments of the officers about him, he re- 
quested them to state their views of the course 
they thought it most advisaMe to adopt. There 
were several gentlemen present, who, having 
joined the Athole brigade as volunteers, had 
marched all night in the front: and as the 
Duke of Perth, Lord John Drummond, and 
the other officers, seemed at a loss what to 
resolve upon, Lord George Murray requested 
the volunteers to give their free opinion, as 
they were all equally interested in the con- 
sequences. "\Vithout hesitation all these gentle- 
men, eager to come to an engagement, were for 
marching, but most of the officers, particularly 
Lochiel and his brother, Dr. Cameron, were of 
a different opinion, in which they were backed 
by Lord George l\{urray, who observed that if 
they could have made the attack within the 
time prescribed they would certainly have suc- 
ceeded, especially if they could have surprised 
the enemy j but to attack in daylight an army 
that was nearly double their number, and which 
would be prepared to receive them, would be 
considered an act of madness. 2 
Among the volunteers the most conspicuous 
was Mr. Hepburn of Keith. "YJ1ile arguing 
for an attack with Lord George Murray, the 
beating of a drum was heard in the Duke of 
Cumberland's camp. "Don't you hear," said 
Lord George j "the enemy are alarmed j we 
can't surprise them." " I never expected," said 
Hepburn, "to find the red coats asleep j but 
they will be drunk after solemnising the Duke 
of Cumberland's birth-day. It is much better 
to march on and attack them than to retreat, 
for they will most certainly follow, and oblige 
us to fight when we shall be in a much worse 
condition to fight them than we are now." 
'Vhile this altercation was going on, }.[r. John 
Hay, then acting as interim-secretary to the 
prince instead of Secretary :Murray, who was 
unwell, came up and informed Lord George 
that the line had joined. Gathering from the 
conversation he overheard that a retreat was 


this subject; all I shall now add is, that at the time 
we returned from Kilravock there was no officer of any 
distinction with the prince, (except Sir Thomas Sheri- 
dan be reckoned one,) they being all in the van. 
Bricradier StaIJleton was indeed in the rear, but he 
kne
v nothing of the ground there, and his people were 
only to" have been a corps de reserve, and not in the 
'1ttack. 
2 Particular Account, &c, p. 12, 


resolved upon, he began to argue against it, 
but being unsuccessful he immediately rode 
back to Charles, who was in the rear of the 
first column, and told him that unless he came 
to the front and ordered Lord George to go on 
nothing would be done. Charles, who was on 
horse back, rodp, forward immediately towards 
the front, to ascertain the cause of the halt, 
and on his way met the van in full retreat. 
He was no doubt surprised at this step, and in 
a temporary fit of irritation, is said to have re- 
marked that Lord George Murray had betrayed 
him;:! but Lord George immediately convinced 
him" of the unavoidable necessity of retreating. "4 
The army marched back in two columns, by 
a different but more direct route than that by 
which it had advanced. In returning they 
had a view of the fires in the Duke of Cumber- 
land's camp. The greater part of the army 
arrived at Culloden, whither it had been agreed 
upon to proceed, about five o'clock in the 
morning, alllI the remainder did not remain 
long behind. The quick return of the army 
suggests an idea that had it marched in double 
columns towards Nairn by the shortest route, 
it might have reached its destination at least 
an hour sooner than the time contemplated by 
Lord George Murray, but there was great 
danger, that, by adopting such a course, the 
Duke of Cnmberland would have obtained 
notice of the ad vance of the Highlanders. 


3 Mr. John Hay's account of the Retreat, No. 43 of 'I 
Appendix to Home's Rcbellion. This statement has 
been hitherto supposed to re
t upon the single authority 
of Hay; and :Mr. Home has bf'en blamed for making 
it, as it was not confirmed by others. The same state- 
ment, however, is also made by .Mr. Maxwell of Kirk- 
connel, a much more respectab]e authority than Hay. 
Mr. Home had the Kirkconnel.MS. in his possession 
when writing his history, but seldom refers to it. 1\1r. 
l\Iaxwell's words are: "The prince was incensed beyond 
expression at a retreat, begun in direct contradiction 
to his inclination and express orders. In the first 
moments he was convinced he was betrayed, and ex- 
pressed himself to that purpose. He was confirmed 
in this opinion by those who never missed an oppor- 
tunityof loading Lord George Murray, but when he 
knew that this step had been taken in concert with 
Lochiel and others, whom he had never distrusted, he 
did not know what to think or what to do: thus per- 
plexed he arrived with the army at Culloden." Spe 
also narrative by the Rev. George Innes in Jacobifr 
]v[emoirs, who says, (p. 289,) that some persons posi- 
tive]y said, that when the prince met the Duke of 
Perth's re
iment returning, lIe cried out, "I am be- 
trayed; what need I give orders, wIlen my orders :ire 
disobeyed." 
4 Answer by the Prince to Mr. Home's query, Homp'g 
Rebellion, No. 44 of the Appendix. 
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On arriving at Culloden, the prince gave I with amazement, instead of deliberatinct upon 
orùers to bring provisions to the fielù; but the the courso they ought to pursue at this 
ritical 
calls of hunger could not brook delay, and juncture. A search was made for food, but 
many of the common men as well as officers with the exception of a little bread and a small 

lipped off to Inverness and the neighbourhood quantity of whisky, which was procured for 
III quest of refreshment. Others, from absolute the prince with great difficulty. no fp.freshment 
exhaustion, lay down on the ground, and sought of any kind could be obtained. 5 
a momentary respite in the arms of sleep. After a short repose the men were aroused 
Charles himself, with his principal officers, from their slumbers by their officers, who in- 
went to Culloden honse, where, sullen, dejected, formed them that the Duke of Cumberlanò's 
and silent, they for a time stareù at one another army was approaching. There were otheri 
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Old Culloden House. From Original 
ketch in possession of Duncan Forbljs, Esq., of Cullodeu. 


whom hunger had kept awake, and who having I were, from the hard duty they lJatl perform cd 
seized and killed some cattle anù sheep which I for several,1ays and nights, unfit for patrolling, 
they found at Ctùloùen, were preparing a re- I Charles had no means of ascertaining whl't1It
r 
past, but few of them had time to make any I the troops that were approaching were merely 
I I thing ready before the alarm was given. 6 The I an advanceil. party, or the wholp of the English 
I intelligence of Cumberlm:.d's advance was first army. That nothing might be left to conjecture 
I I I brought to Clllloden house about eight o'clock I at such an important crisis, some officers were 
by one Cameron, a lieutenant in Lochiel's regi- I instantly despatched to Inverness, to bring 
ment, who, having fallen asleep at the place ha.ck the llH'n whom hunger had dri\'cn thitht'r, 
where the halt was made, had been left behind. awl the Highlanders at Culloden were got 
As Fitz-James's horse and others had gone to reaJy as quickly as possible, and marchcll 
r nverness to refresh, and as those who remaineù through th8 parks of Culloden in llattalions, 
I as they happened to be lying, to Dnunmossic 

 Kirkconnel.l.JJS. Lockhart P"pers, vol. ii. p. 519, I moor, on a pa.rt of which, about half a mile to 
f'.trticular Account p. l.t. h 1 1 1 L 
6 'Kirkconncl1J.ll : tho west of the placo were t leY 1:11 eeu 
I. 40 
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(!Tawn up the day before, the army halted. 
Lord George Murray now renewed his proposal 
to pass the water of Nairn, and take up a posi- 
tion on the ground which had been surveyed 
the previous morning, as being much better 
fitted for Highlanders than the level on which 
they stood. An adllitional reason for passing 
the Nairn was, that 1\Iacphel'son of Cluny, who 
was expected every moment with his clan, was 
to come on the south side. Charles, however, 
again rejected this judicious advice, for the 
reasons he had formerly given. 7 By retiring 
beyond Inverness, or among the fastnesses to 
the south of the water of Nairn, an action 
might have been easily avoided for several 
days; and, as the projected night attack had 
miscarried, it would certainly have been a wise 
course to have shunned an engagement till the 
men had recovered their strength and spirits; 
but Charles, over-sanguine in all his calcula- 
tions, and swayed by his creatures and syco- 
phants, was deaf to the suggestions of wisdom. 
It seems strange that a retreat to Inverness 
was not proposed. By retiring into the town, 
ßnd occupying the grounds in the neighbour- 
hood, a delay of twenty-four hours m.ight have 
been obtained, as it is not likely that the Duke 
of Cumberland would have attempted to force 
the town, or a strong camp, the same day he 
marched from Nairn. By postponing the en- 
gagement till next day, a very different result 
might have happened, as the Highlanders, who 
were in a starving condition, would have had 
time to procure provisions and recruit from 
their fatigue; and numbers, who were not able 
to come up in time to Culloden, would have 
rejoined the ranks at Inverness. 
The Duke of Cumberland had been informed 
of the night march towards Nairn by some 
Highland spies whom he had in his pay, and 
who had mixed with the insurgents as they 
marched; but the spies were ignorant of the 
intended surprise, which was kept a profound 
secret from the Highland army. Judging from 
the intelligence brought by the last person that 
arrived in his camp, that the Highlanders were 
coming directly in his front, the duke con- 
sidered himself free from surprise, as the 
Argyleshire mon lay on the plain to the west 


7 Particular Account, p. ] 4. 


of his camp, while a party of dragoons I atrolled 
all night between Nairn and the sea. He 
therefore ordered his men to take some rest, 
but to keep their arms in readiness. He ap- 
pears not to have anticipated an attack during 
the night, but to have imaginell that Charles 
merely meant to take ground during the night, 
and to attack him early next morning. In 
expectation of a battle, the duke had formed 
his army by break of day, and, having ascer- 
tained that the Highland army had retreated, 
he began his march towards Inverness about 
five o'clock. 8 The English army had, as anti- 
cipated, celebrated the birth-day of their COID- 
mandcr; but although they were amply sup- 
plied with bread, cheese, and brandy, at the 
duke's expense, the men had not exceeded the 
bounds of moderation. 9 
Ik.fore commencing the mar
h, written in- 
structions, which had 1)cen communicated to 
the commallllers of the different regiments, 
were read at the head of every company 
in the line. These instructions were, that if 
the persons to whom the charge of the train 
or baggage horses was entrusted should ab- 
sconcl or leave them, they should be pun- 
ished with immediate death; and that if any 
officer or soldier misconducted himself during 
the engagement, he should be sentenced. The 
infantry marched in three parallel divisions or 
columns, of five regiments each, headed by 
General Huske on the left, Lord Sempill on 
the right, and Gcnerall\Iordaunt in the centre. 
The artillery and baggage followed the first 
column on the right, and the dragoons and 
horse, led by Generals Hawley and Bland, 
were on the left, forming a fourth column. 
Forty of Kingston's horse and Argyleshire men 
formed the van. l 
The charge of forming the Highland army 
in line of battle on this important occasion was 
intrusteù to O'Sullivan, who acted in the 
double capacity of adjutant anù quarter-master 
general. This officer, in the opinion of Lord 
George Murray, a high authority certainly, was 
éxceedingly unfit for such a task, and com- 
mitted gross blullùers on every occasion of 


8 Horne, p. 226. 
9 Boyse, p. 155. 
1 Royse, p. 156. English official llCCOIOlt of the 
battle. 
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moment. In the prC'sent instance, he did not 
even visit the grolUl(1 where the army was to 
be drawn up, and he committed a" fatal error" 
by omitting to throw down some park walls 
upon the left of the English army, which were 
afterwards taken possession of by the Duke of 
Cumberland, it being found afterwards impos- 
sible to break the English lines, from the de- 
structive flank-fire which was opened from 
these walls upon the right of the Higlùand 
army, as it advanced to the attack. 2 'Vhile 
the Duke of Cumberland was forming his 
line of battle, Lord George l\Iurray was very 
desirous to advance and throw down these 
walls j but as such a movement would have 
broken the line, the officers about him con- 
sidered that the attempt would be dangerous, 
and he therefore did not make it. 3 
The Highland army was drawn np in three 
lines. The first, or front line, consisted of the 
Athole brigade, which had the right, the Cam- 
erons, Stewarts of Appin, :Frasers, 
[acintoshes, 
:1faclachlans, l\lacleans, John Roy Stewart's 
regiment, and Farquharsons, united into one 
regiment j the Macleods, Chisholms, l\Iacdon- 
aIds of Clanranald, Keppoch, and Glengarry. 
The three 
[acdonald regiments formed tho 
left. Lord George :Murray commanded on the 
I right, Lord John Drummond in the centre, and 
the Duke of Perth on the left, of the first line. 
There had been, a day or two before, a violent 
I contention among the chiefs about precedency 
of rank. The l\Iacdonalds claimed the right 
as their due, in support of which claim they 
stated, that as a reward for the 
(lclity of 
Angus Macdonald, Lord of the Isles, in pro- 
tecting Robert the Bruce for upwards of nine 
months in his dominions, that prince, at the 
battle of Bannockburn, conferred the post of 
honour, the right, upon thë Macdonalds,-that 
this post had ever since been enjoyed by them, 
unless when yielded from courtesy upon parti- 
cular occasions, as was done to the chief of the 
l\Iacleans at the battle of HarIaw. 4 Lord 
George 
rurray, however, maintained that, un- 
der the l\Iarquis of 'Montrose, the right had 


2 See a curious and interesting letter in the Stztnrl 
Papers, from Lord George :Murray to the prince, writ- 
tt'n from Ruthven the day after the battle. 
:: Pctrticular Account, p. 15. 
" Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 510. 


been assigned to the ..:\..thole men, and he in- 
sisted that that post should be now conferred 
upon them, in the contest with the Duke of 
Cumberland's army. In this unseasonable de- 
mand, Lord George is said to have bf'en sup- 
ported by Lochiel and his friends. Charles 
refused to decide a question with the merits 
of which he was imperfectly acquainted; but, 
as it was necessary to adjust the difference 
immediately, he prevailed upon the command- 
ers of the Macdonald regiments to waive their 
pretensions in the present instance. The Mac- 
donahls in general were far from lJeing satisfied 
with the complaisance of their commanders, 
and, as they had occupied the post of honour 
at Gladsmuir and Falkirk, they considered 
their deprivation of it on the present occasion 
as ominous.:> The Duke of Perth, while he 
stood at the head of the Glengarry regiment, 
hearing the murmurs of the 
Iacdonalds, said, 
that if they behaved with their usual valour 
they would make a right of the left, and that 
he would change his name to 
lacdouald; but 
these proud clansmen leant a deaf ear to him. 
The seconù line of the Highland army con- 
sisted of the Gorùons under Lonl Lewis Gor- 
don, forme(l in column on the right, the French 
Royal Scots, the Irish piquets or brigadl', 
Lord Kihnarnock's foot gnards,6 L0rd ,John 
Drummond's rcgiment, and Glcnburket's regi- 
ment in column on the left, flanked on the 
right lJY Fitz-James's dragoons, and Lon! 
Elcho's horse-guards, and on the left by the 
Perth squadron, under Lords RtrathaUan and 
Pitsligo, and the prince's body-guards Ul1<lcr 
Lord Balmerino. Gcneral Stapleton harl the 
command of this line. The thircl line, or re- 
serve, consisted of the Duke of Perth's and I 
Lord Ogilvy's regiments, undcr the last-men- 
tioned nobleman. The prince himself, sur- 
rounded by a troop of Fitz-James's horse, took 
his station on a very small eminence behind 
the centre of the first line, from which ]10 ]w,(l 
a complete view of the whole field of battle. 
The extremities of the front line anù the centro 
werp each prot('('te(l by four pieces of cannon. 


r; Lockhctrt Papers, vol. ii. p. 510.-Kirkcollllel J/S. 
(i These guards were originally a body ?f cavalr)", 
called the horse-grenadiers, but thpy were d
SIll0nlltt:'I!, 
and thcir horsps w('re givpn to the men of Fltz-James 8 
regiment, who had landed in Rcotland without horges. 
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The English army continupd steadily to ad- 
vance in the order already described, and, 
after a march of eight miles, formed in order 
of battle, in consequence of the advanced 
guard reporting that they perceived the High- 
land army at some distance making a motion 
towards them on the left. Finding, however, 
that the Higlùanders were still at a consider- 
able distance, and that the whole body did 
not move forward, the Duke of Cumberland 
resumed his march as before, and continued to 
advance till within a mile of the position oc- 
f'upied by the HigWand army, when he ordered 
a. halt, and, after reconnoitring the position of 
the Highlanders, again formeù his anny for 
battle in three lines, and in the following order. 
The first line consisted of six regiments, 
viz. the Royals, (the 1st,) Cholmondeley's, (the 
34th,) Price's, (the 14th,) the Scots Fnsileers, 
(the 21st,) Monro's, (the 37th,) and Barrel's, 
(the 4th). The Earl of Alhemarle had the 
command of this line. In the intermediate 
spaces between eaeh of these regiments were 
placed two pieces of cannon, making ten in 
all. The second line consisted of five regi- 
ments, viz, those of Pulteney, (tho 13th,) 
Bligh, (the 20th,) Sempil, (the 25th,) Li- 
gonier, (the 48tll,) and 'Volfe's, (the 8th,) 
awl was under the command of General 
Huske. Three pieces of cannon were placed 
between the exterior regiments of this line and 
those next them. The third line or corps de 
'J'esm've, under Brigadier :i\Ioroaunt, consistell 
of four regimcnts, viz. TIattereau's, (the 62d,) 
Howard's, (the 3d,) Fleming's, (the 36th,) and 
Blakeney's, (the 27th,) flanked by Kingston's 
dragoons, (the 3d). The order in which the 
regiments of the different lines are enumerated, 
is that in which they stooll from right to left. 
The flanks of the front line were protect!'(} on 
the left by Kerr's dragoons, (the 11th,) con- 
sisting of three squaùrons, commanded by 
Lord Ancrum, and on the right by Cobham's 
dragoons, (the 10th,) consisting also of three 
squadrons, under General lUand, with the 
a,lditional security of a morass, extending to- 
wards the sea; hut thinking himself quite 
safe on the right, the duke afterwards ordered 
these last to the left., to aid in an intended 
attack upon the right flank of the HighlandpfS. 
The Argyle mf'n, with the exception of 140, 


who were upon the left of the reserve, wcre 
left in charge of the baggage. 
The dispositions of both armies are consid- 
ered to have been well arranged; but both 
were better calClùated for defence than for at- 
tack. The arrangement of the English army 
is generally considered to have been superior 
to that of the Highlanders; as, from the regi- 
ments in the second and third lines being placed 
directly behind the vacant spaces between the 
regiments in the lines respectively before them, 
the Duke of Cumberland, in the event of one 
regiment in the front line being broken, could 
immediately bring up two to supply its place. 
But this opinion is questionable, as the High- 
landers had a column on the flanks of the 
second line, which might have been used either 
for extension or echelon movement towards 
any point to the centre, to supl>ort either tllP. 
first or secon,} line. 
In the dispositions described, and about the 
distance of a mile from each other, did the twú 
armies stan, I for some time gazing at one au- 
othcr, each expecting that the other would 
a,lvance and give battle. 'Vhatever may have 
been the feelings of Prince Charles on this 
occasion, those of the Duke of Cumberland 
appear to have been far from enviable. Tho 
thoughts of Preston and Falkirk could not fail 
to excite in him the most \lireflù apprehen- 
sions for the result of a comhat affecting the 
very existence of his father's crown; and that 
he placed but a doubtful reliance upon his 
troops, is evident from a speech which he now 
made to his army. He said that they were 
ahout to fight in defence ûf their king, their 
religion, their liberties, and property, and that 
if they only stood firm he had no doubt he 
would lead them on to certain victory; but as 
he would much rather, he said, be at the head 
of one thousand brave and resolute men than of 
ten thousand if mixed with cowards, if there 
were any amongst them, who, through timid- 
ity, were diffident of their courage, or others, 
who, from conscience or inclination, felt a re- 
pugnance to perform their duty, he requested 
them to rctire immediately, and he promised 
them his free pardon for doing so, as by re- 
lll'lining they might dispirit or disorder tho 
other troops, and hring åishonour and disgrace 
on the army under hi
 commancl 
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As the Highlanders remained in their posi- 
tion, the Duke of Cumberland again put his 
army in marching order, anù, after it had ad- 
vanced, with fixed bayonets, within half a 
I mile of the front line of the Highlanders, it 
I again formed as before. In this last move- 
ment the English army had to pass a piece of 
I hollow ground, which was so soft and swampy, 
that the horses which drew the cannon sank; 
I anù some of the soldiers, after slinging their 
tirelocks and un,voking the horses, had to drag 
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the cannon across the bog. As by this last 
movement the army advanced beyond the 
morass which protected the right flank, the 
duke immediately ordered up Kingston's horse 
from the reserve, and a small squadron of Cob- 
ham's dragoons, which had been patrolling, to 
cover it; anù to extend his line, and prevent 
his being outflanked on the right, he also at 
same time ordered up Pulteney's regiment, (the 
13th,) from the second line to the right of the 
royals' and Fleming's, (the 36th,) Howard's, 
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(the 3d,) and Dattereau's, (the 62d,) to the right 
of Bligh's, (the 20th,) in the second line, leaving 
Blakeney's, (the 27th,) as a reserve. 
During an interval of about half an hour 
which elapsed before the action commenced, 
some manæuvring took place in attempts by 
both armies to outflank one another. 'Vhile 
these manæuvres were making, a heavy shower 
of sleet came on, wlúch, though discouraging 
to the duke's army, from the recollection of the 
untoward occurrence at Falkirk, was not con- 
sidered very dangerous, as they had now the 
wind in their backs. To encourage his men, 
the Duke of Cumberland rode along the lines 
addressing himself hurriedly to eyery regimpnt 


as he passed. He exhorted his men to rely 
chiefly upon their bayonets, 7 and to allow the 
Highlanùers to mingle with them that they 


7 "The great object of the duke, before recommcncin
 
his march, had been to prepare his men for a firm re- 
ception of the Highland charge. He k.new 
hat on 
this all depended, and that the two I!reVI?US lhsa
te
s 
had been caused by the men not bemg nghtly dISCI- 
plined to re?e.ive the 
ovcl m
de of attack: RO
le 
writers on mIlitary tactICs had, m the meantIme, 1'10- 
posed alterations on the complex infantry movements 
of the day, for the purpose of evading th
 High)an
er's 
target, by directin
 the bayonet 
gmnst h.ls ng
lt 
breast. The men were trained durmg the wmter, lU 
some measure, to such a change of motion, b
t. it 
appears to have rather be
n for the purpose of glvmg 
them a confidence that mIght make them steady, tha

 
from any belief in the absolute efficacy of the change. 
-Burton's Scotland from Revoll,twn, vol. ii. p. 519. 
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might make them" know the men they had to 
Ileal with." After the changes mentioned had 
he en executed, his royal highness took his sta- 
tion behind the ro.yals, between the first anrl 
second line, and almost in front of the left of 
Howard's regiment, waiting for the expected 
attack. :Meanwhile, a singtùar occurrence took 
place, characteristic of the self-devotion which 
the Highlanders were ready on all occasions to 
manifest towards the prince and his cause. 
Conceiving that by assassinating the Duke of 
Cumberland he would confer an essential service 
on the prince, a Highlandf'r resolved, at the 
certain sacrifice of his own life, to make the 
attempt. ",Yith this intention, he entered the 
English lines as a deserter, and being granted 
quarter, was allowed to go through the ranks. 
He wandered about with apparent indifference, 
eyeing the different officers as he passecl along, 
and it was not long till an opportunity occurred, 
as he conceived, for executing his fell purpose. 
The duke having ordered Lord Bury, one of 
his aides-de-camp, to reconnoitre, his lordship 
crossed the path of the Highlander, who, mis- 
taking him, from his dress, for the duke, (the 
regimentals of both being similar,) instantly 
seized a musket whieh lay on the ground, and. 
discharged it at his lordship. He missed his 
aim, and a soldier, who was standing hy, imme- 
di.'ttely shot him dead upon the spot. 8 
III expectation of a battle the previous .lay, 
Charles had animated his troops by an appeal 
to their feelings, and on the present occasion 
he rode from rank to rank encouraging his men, 
and exhorting them to act as they had done at 
Prestonpans and at Falkirk. 
The advance of Lord Bury, who went forward 
within a hundred yards of the insurgents to 
reconnoitre, appears to have been eonsidered 
by the Highlanders as the proper occasion for 
beginning the battle. Taking off their bonnets, 
the Highlanders set np a loud shout, which 
being answererl by the royal troops with a 
huzza, the lliglùanders a110ut one o'clof' k com- 
menced a cannonade on the right, which was 
followed by the cannon on the lcft; but the 
fire from the latter, owing to the want of can- 
noneers, was after the first round discontinued. 
The first volley from the fight seemed to create 
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some f'onfusion on the left of the royal army, 
but so hadly were the cannon served and 
pointed, that though the cannonade was con- 
tinued upwards of half an hour, only one man 
in nligh's regiment, who had a leg carried off 
by a cannon-1Jall, received any injury. After 
the Highlanders had continued firing for a 
short time, Colonel Belford, who directed the 
cannon of the duke's army, opened a fire from 
the cannon in the front line, which was at 
first chiefly aimed at the horse, probably either 
because they, from their conspicuous situation, 
were a better mark than the infantry, or because 
it was supposed that Charles was among them. 
Such was the accuracy of the aim taken by the 
royal artillery, that several balls entered the 
ground among the horses' legs, and bespatterell 
the prince with the mud which they raised; 
and one of them struck the horse on which he 
rode two inches above the knee. The animal 
became so unmanageable, that Charles was 
o hliged to change him for another. 9 One of 
his servants, who stood behind with a lell 
horse in his hand, was killed on the spot. 
Observing that the wall on the right flank of 
the Highland army prevented him from attack- 
ing it on that point, the duke ordered Colonel 
Belford to continue the cannonade, with the 
view of provoking the Highlanders and induc- 
ing them to advance to the attack. These, on 
the other hanel, endeavoured to draw the royal 
army forward by sending down several parties 
by way of defiance. Some of these approached 
three several times within a hundred yards of 
the right of the royal army, firing their pistols 
anù brandishing their swords; but with the 
exception of the small squadron of horse on 
the right, which aùvanced a. little: the line re- 
mained immoveable. 
Meanwhile, Lor.I George Murray, observing 
that a squadron of the English dragoons and a 
party of foot, consisting of two companies of 
the Argyleshiremen, and one of Lord Loudon's 
Highlanders, had detached themselves from the 
left of the royal army, and were marching down 
towards the river Nairn, and conceiving that 
it was their intention to flank the Highlanders, 
or to come upon their rear when engaged in 
front, he directed GonIon of A vochy to advance 


9 Boswell's Tour to the Hebrides, p. 228. 
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with his battalion, and prevent the foot from 
entering the inclosure; but before this battalion 
could reach them, they broke into the inclosure, 
and throwing down part of the east wall, and 
afterwards a piece of the west wall in the rear 
of the second line, made a free passage for the 
dragoons, who formed in the rear of the prince's 
army. Upon this, Lord George ordered the 
guards and :Fitz-James's horse to form opposite 
to the dragoons to keep them in check. Each 
I party stood upon the opposite sides of a ravine, 
the ascent to which was so steep, that neither 
could ventme across in presence of the other 
with safety. The foot remained within the 
inclosure, and A vochy's battalion was ordered 
to watch their motions. 1 This movement took 
place about the time the Highlanders were 
moving forward to the attack. 2 
It was now high time for the Highlanders to 
come to a close engagement. Lord George had 
sent Colonel Kerr to the prince, to know if he 
should begin the attack; the prince ordered 
him to do SO,3 but his lorllship, for some reason 
or other, delayed advancing. It is probable 
he expectetl that the dukè woultl come forward, 
and that by remaining where he was, and re- 
taining the wall and a small farm house on 
his right, he would not run the risk of being 
flanked. Perhaps he waited for the advance 
of the left wing, which, being not so far for- 
ward as the right, was directed to begin the 
attack, and orders had been sent to the Duke 
of Pertl} to that effect; but the left remained 
motionless. 
\llXious for the attaf'k, Charles 
sent an order by an aid-de-camp to Lord 
George :1\Iurray to advance, but his lordship 


1 ]{irkconnel MS. 
II .Mr. Home says that about a hundred men were 
stationed in the inclosure, who were put to the sword 
by the dragoons when they ente
ed ; but he is certainly 
mistaken. Mr. .Maxwell of Klrkconnel, from whom 
!\II'. Home took his description of the battle, does not 
mention such an occurrence. In the memoir by a 
Highland officer, (Colonel Ker,) printe(l among the 
Lockhart Papers, it is stated, (p. 520,) that to guard 
aO'ainst any attempts that might be maùe to break 
tl
\\"n the walls of the inclosure, there were two bat- 
talions placed facing outward, c
vering the righ
 of 
the two lines, to observe the motIOns of the EnglIsh; 
amI that" when the attack began, the Camphells threw 
ùown a great l1art of the wall of the inclosure for the 
dragoons 011 the l1uke's left, 
o p
s to the r
a
 of the 
priuce's army, which they {lId without reeClvmg one 
shot from the two battalions that were placecl to observo 
their motions." - P. 521. 
a Lockhrr,rt Papers, vol. ii. p. 521. 


never received it, as the bearer was killed by 
a cannon-ball while on his way to the right. 
He sent a message about the same time to 
Lochiel. desiring him to urge upon Lord George 
the necessi ty of an immediate attack. 
Galled beyond endurance by the fire of the 
English, which carried destruction among the 
clans, the Highlanders became quite clamor- 
ous, and called aloud to be led forward without 
further delay. lTnable any longer to restrain 
their impatience, Lord George had just resolved 
upon an imme(liate advance, but before he had 
time to issue the order along the line, the :Mack- 
intoshes, with a heroism worthy of that brave 
clan, mshed forward enveloped in the smoke 
of the enemy's cannon. The fire of the centre 
field-pieces, and a discharge of muskf'try from 
the Scotch Fusileers, forced them to incline a 
little to the right; but all the regiments to 
their right, led on by Lord George Murray in 
person, and the united regiment of the :\Iac- 
l:mchlans and :Macleans on their left, coming 
down close after them, the whole moved for- 
ward together at a pretty quick pace. ""'-hen 
within pistol-shot of the English line, tlH'y 
received a murderous tire, not only in front 
from some tield-pieces, which for the first time 
were now loaded with grape-shot, hut in flank 
from a side hattery supported hy the Camp- 
bells, anI! Lord Loullon's IIighlanders. \Vhnle 
ranks were litera
y swept away by the terrihle 
fire of the English. Yet, notwithstanding the 
dreadful carnage in their ranks, the Highlanders 
continupd to advance, and, after giving their 
fire close to the English line, which, from the 
density of the smoke, was scarcely perceptible 
even within pistol-shot, the right wing, con- 
sisting of the Athole Highlanders and the 
Camerons, rushed in sword in hand, amI broke 
through Barrel's and Monroe's regiments, which 
stood on the left of the first line. These regi- 
ments bravely defended themselves with thcir 
spontoons amI bayonets; but such was the 
impetuosity of the onset, that they ,,"unM 
have been entirely cut to pirces had they not 
been immediately supported by two regiments 
from the second line, on the approach of which 
they retired behillll the regiments on their 
ricrht after sustaining a loss in killed and 
o , 
wounded of upwanls of 200 men. After break- 
iner throuerh these two re o (Timents, the Highland- 
o 0 
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ers, passing by the two field-pieces which had 
i1.unoyed them in front, hurried forward to 
attack the left of the second line. They were 
lllet by a tremendous fire of grape-shot from 
the three field-pieces on the left of the second 
line, and by a discharge of musketry from 
Bligh's and SempiU's regiments, which carried 
havoc through their ranks, and made them at 
first recoil; but, maddened by despair, and 
utterly regardless of their lives, they rushed 
upon an enemy whom they felt but could not 
see, amid the cloud of smoke in which the 
assailants were buried. The same kind of 
charge was made by the Stewarts of Appin, the 
Frasers, Mackintoshes, and the other centre 
regiments, upon the regiments in their front, 
driving them back upon the second line, which 
they also attempted to break; but finding them- 
selves unable, they gave up the contest, not, 
however, until numbers had been cut down 
at the mouths of the cannon. Y{hile advanc- 
ing towards the second line, Lord George Mur- 
ray, in attempting to dismount from his horse, 
which had become unmanageable, was thrown; 
but, recovering himself, he ran to the rear and 
brought up two or three regiments from the 
second line to support the first; but, although 
they gave their fire, nothing could be done,-- 
all was lost. Unable to break the second line, 
and being greatly cut up by the fire of Wolfe's 
regiment, and by Cobham's and Kerr's dra- 
goons, who had formed en potence on their 
right flank, the right wing also gave up the 
contest, and turning about, cut their way back, 
sword in hand, through those who hall advanced 
and formed on the ground they had passed 
over in charging to their front. 
In consequence of the unwillingness of the 
left to advance first as directed, Lord George 
Murray had sent the order to attack from right 
to left; but, hunied by the impetuosity of the 
Mackintoshes, the right and centre did not 
wait till the order, which required some min- 
utes in the delivery, had been communicated 
along the line. Thus the right and centre had 
the start considerably, and quickening their 
pace as they went along, had closed with the 
front line of the English army before the left 
harl got half way over the ground that sepa- 
raterl the two armies. The differcw'c between 
the right and centre and the left was rendered 
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still more consiùerable from the circumstance, 
as noted by an eye-witness,4 that the two armies 
were not exactly parallel to one another, tho 
right of the prince's army being nearer the 
duke's army than the left. Nothing could be 
more unfortunate for the prince than this iso- 
lated attack, as it was only by a general shock 
of the whole of the English line that ho had 
any chance of a victory. 
The clan regiments on the left of the liup, 
apprehensive that they would be flanked by 
Pulteney's regiment and the horse which had 
been brought up from the corps de reserve, did 
not advance sword in hand. After receiving 
the fire of the regiments opposite to them, they 
answered it by a general discharge, and drew 
their swords for the attack; but observing that 
the right and centre had given way, they turnell 
their backs and fled without striking a blow. 
Stung to the quick by the misconduct of the 
Macdonalds, the brave Keppoch, seeing him- 
self abandoned by his clan, advanced with his 
drawn sword in one hand and his pistol in the 
other; but he had not proceeded far, when he 
was brought down to the ground by a mus- 
ket-shot. He was followed by Donald Roy 
Macdonald, formerly a lieutenant in his OW)) 
regiment, and now a captain in Clanranald's, 
who, on Keppoch's falling, entreated him not 
to throwaway his life, assuring him that hi8 
wound was not mortal, and that he might 
easily join his regiment in the retreat; but 
Keppoch refused to listen to the solicitations of 
his clansman, and, after recommending him to 
take care of himself, the wounded chief recei vetI 
another shot, and fell to rise no more. 5 
Fortunately for the Highlanders, the Eng- 
lish army did not follow up the advantages it 
had gained by an immediate pursuit. King- 
ston's horse at first followed the Macdonalds, 
some of whom were almost surrounded by 
them, but the horse were kept in check by the 
French piquets, who brought them off. Tho 
dragoons on the left of the English line Wf'ro 


4 Maxwell of Kirkconnel. 
r; In retiring from the field, Captain Ruy 
lacJonalù 
received a musket bullet, which passed in at the sole 
of the left foot and came out at the buckle. With dif- 
ficulty he reached Bun Chraobg, two miles beyoncl 
Inverness, where he procured a horse and set off for 
the Isle of Skye, but his foot had swelled so much 
that he could not put it in the litirrup. - Jacobite 
:Memoirs, p. 425. 
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in like manner kept at bay by Ogilvy's regi- 
ment, which faced about upon them several 
times. Mter these ineffectual attempts, the 
English cavalry on the right and left met in 
the centre, and the front line having dressed 
its ranks, orders were issued for the whole to 
advance in pursuit of the Highlanders. 
I Charles, who, from the small eminence on 
'I which he stood, had observed with the deepest 
conc
rn the defeat and flight of the clan regi- 
ments, was about proceeding forward to rally 
them, contrary to the earnest entreaties of Sir 
Thomas Sheridan and others, who assured him 
that he would not succeed. ÅlI their expos- 
i 1 tulations would, it is said, have been in vain, 
had not General O'Sullivan laid hold of the 
hridle of Charles's horse, amI led him off the 
II f:eld. It was, indeed, full time to retire, as the 
I whole army was now in full retreat, and was 
I f,)llowed by the whole of Cumberland's forces. 
To protect the prince and secure his retreat, most 
of his horse assembled about his person; but 
I there was little danger, as the victors advanced 
I very leisurely, and confined themselves to cut- 
ting down some defenceless stragglers who fell 
II in their way. After leaving the field, Charles 
put himself at the head of the right wing, which 
retired in such order that the cavalry sent to 
pursue could make no impression upon it. 
At a short distance from the fielù of battle, 
Charles separated his army into two parts. 
One of these divisions, consisting, with the ex- 
ception of the Frasers, of the whole of the 
Highlanders and the low country regiments, 
crossed the water of Nairn, and proceedell 
towards Badenoch; and the other, comprising 
the Frasers, Lord John Drununond's regiment, 
and the French piquets, took the road to 
Inverness. The first division passed within 
pistol-shot of the body of English cavalry, 
which, before the action, had fornled in the 
rear of the Highland army, without the least 
interruption. An English officer, who had the 
temerity to advance a few paces to seize a 
Highlander, was instantly cut down by him 
and killed on the spot. The Highlander, in- 
stead of running away, deliberately stooped 
down, and ptùling out a watch from the pocket 
of his victim, rejoined his companions. (; From 
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the plainness of the ground over which it had 
to pass, the smaller body of the prince's armv 
was less fortunate; as it suffered considerabl; 
from the attacks of the duke's light horse be- 
fore it reached Inverness. Numerous small 
parties, which had detached themselves from 
the main body, feU under the sabres of the 
cavalry; and many of the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood, who, from motives 
of curiosity, had come out to witness the battle, 
were slaughtered without mercy by the fero- 
cious soldiery, who, from the similarity of their 
dress, were perhaps unable to discriminate them 
from Charles's troops. TIns indiscriminate 
massacre continued aU the way from the ReM 
of battle to a place called :Mill-burn, within a 
mile of Inverness. Not content with the pro- 
fusion of bloodshed in the heat of action anù 
during the pursuit, the infuriated soldiery, pro. 
voked by their disgraces at Preston and Fal- 
kirk, traversed the field of battle, and mas- 
sacred in cold blood the miserable wretche
 
who lay maimed and expiring. Even some 
officers, whose station in society, apart alto- 
gether from the feelings of humanity, to which 
they were utter strangers, should have made 
them superior to this vulgar triumph of base 
and illiberal minds, joined in the work of 
assassination. To extenuate the atroeities com- 
mitted in the battle, and the subsequent slaugh- 
ters, a forged regimental order, bearing to be 
signed by Lord George l\Iurray, by which the 
Highlanders were enjoined to refuse quarters 
to the royal troops, was afterwards published, 
it is said, under the auspices of the Duke of 
Cumberland; but the deception was easily seen 
through. As no such order was alluded to in 
the official accounts of the battle, and as, at the 
interview which took place between the Earl 
of IGlmarnock and Lord Balmerino, on tho 
morning of their execution, both these noble- 
men stated their entire ignorance of it, no 
doubt whatevcr can exist of the forgery. The 
conduct of Charles and his followers, who never 
indulged in any triumph over their vanquished 
foes, but always treated them with humanity 
and kindness, high as it is, stanùs still higher 
when contrasted with that of the royal troops 
and their commander. 7 


7 One of the duke's sycophants says. that after the 
4p 
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From the characteristic bravery of the High- 
landers, and their contempt of death, it is not 
improbable that some of those who perished, 
as well on the field after the battle as in the 
flight, did not yield their lives without a des- 
perate struggle; but history has preserved one 
case of individual prowess in the person of 
Golice -:\Iacbane, which deserves to be recorded 
in every history relating to the Highlanders. 
This man, who is represented to have been of 
the gigantic stature of six feet four inches and 
a quarter, was beset by a party of dragoons. 
'Vhen assailed, he placed his back against a 
'mIl, and though covered with wounds, he de- 
fended himself with his target and claymore 
against the onset of the dragoons, who crowded 
upon him. Some officers, who observed the 
unequal conflict, were so struck with the despe- 
rate bravery of l\Iacbane, that they gave orders 
to save him; but the dragoons, exasperated by 
his resistance, and the dreadful havoc he had 
made among their companions, thirteen of 
whom lay dead at his feet, would not desist 
till they had succeeded in cutting him down. s 
According to the official accounts published 
by the government, the royal army had only 
50 men killed, and 259 wounderl, including 
18 officers, of whom 4 were killed. Lord 
Robert Kerr, second son of the ::\Iarquis of 
Lothian, and a captain of grenadiers in Barrel's 
regiment, was the only perBon of distinction 
killed; he fell covered with wounùs, at the 
head of his company, when the Highlanders 
attacked Barrel's regiment. The loss on the 
eide of the Highlanders was never ascertained 
with any degree of precision. The number of 
the slain is stated, in some publications of the 
period, to have amounted to upwards of 2,000 
men, but these accounts are exaggerated. The 
loss could not, however, be much short of 1,200 


fatigue of the battle was over, his royal highness retired 
to a place near the field to refresh himself; and that, 
nfter 8ittin
 a short time, he rose and took "a serious 
walk to view the multitudes that lay dc.td on the 
ground. He was followed by some of his attendants, 
who observed him in deep meditation. He laid his 
hand upon his breast, and with his eyes lifted up to 
heaven, was heard to say, Lord, 1/"hat am I! thrrt I 
should be spared? when so many brave men lie dead 
upon the spot !-an expression of such deep humility 
towards God, and compassion towards his fellow crea- 
hues, as is truly worthy a Christian hero!!! "-Jlar- 
chant, p. 396. 
8 Cromek's Remains of Nitlzsdale and Galloway 
Song, p. 200.-Hendcrson's IIistory, p. 60. 


men. The Athole brigalle alune lost mUle 
than the half of its officers and men, and 
some of the centre battalions came off with 
scarcely a third of their men. 9 The l\Iackin- 
toshes, who were the first to attack, suffered 
most. 'Vith the exception of three only, all 
the officers of this brave regiment, including 
:Macgillivray of Drulllllaglass, its colonel, the 
lieutenant-colonel, and major, were killed in 
the attack All the other centre regiments also 
lost several officers. :Maclauchlan, colonel of 
the united regiment of l\Iaclauchlall and :Mac- 
lean, was killed by a cannon ball in the begin- 
ning of the action, and :Maclean of Drimmin, 
who, as lieutenant-colonel, succeeded to the 
command, met a similar fate from a random 
shot. He had three sons in the regiment, one 
of whom fell in the attack, and, when leading 
off the shattered remains of his forces, he missed 
the other two, and, in returning to look after 
them, received the fatal bullet. Charles Fraser, 
younger of lnverallachie, the lieutenant-colonel 
of the Fraser regiment, and who, in the absenee 
of the :Master of Lovat, commanded it on this 
occasion, was also killed. 'Yhen riding oyer 
the field after the battle, the Duke of Cumber- 
land oLserved this brave youth lying wounded. 
Raising himself upon his elbow, he looked at 
the duke, who, offended at him, thus addressed 
one of his officers: "'Y olfe, shoot me that 
Highland scoundrel who thus dares to look on 
us with so insolent a stare." '\Y olfe, hOITified 
at the inhuman order, replied that his commis- 
sion was at his royal highness's disposal, but 
that he would never consent to become an 
executioner. Other officers refusing to commit 
this act of butchery, a private soldier, at the 
command of the duke, shot the hapless youth 
before his eyes.! The Appin regiment had 17 
officers and gentlemen slain, and 10 wounded; 
and the Athole brigade, which lost fully half 
its men, had 19 officers killed, and 4 woundell. 
Tho fate of the heroic Keppoch has been 
already mentioned. Among the wounrled, 
hc 
principal was Lochiel, who was shot in both 
aneles with some grape-shot, at the head of his 
regiment, after discharging hif; pistol, and while 
in the act of drawing his sword. On falling, 


9 Jacobite Nemoirs, p. 124. 
1 Chambers's Rebellion, and authorities referred to 
ther<'. 
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his two brothers, hetween whom he was ad- 
vancing, raised him up, and carried l1Ìm off the 
field in their arms. To add to his misfortunes, 
Charles also lost a considerable number of 
gentlemen, his most devoted adherents, who 
had charged on foot in the first rank 
Lord Strathallan was the only person of dis- 
tinction that fell among the low country regi- 
ments. Lord Kilmarnock and Sir J olm "\Ye(l- 
derburn were taken prisoners. The former, in 
the confusion of the battle, mistook, amidst the 
smoke, a party of English dragoons for Fitz- 
James's horse, and was taken. Having lost 
his hat, he was led bare-headed to the front 
line of the English infantry. His son, Lord 
Boyd, who held a commission in the English 
army, unalle to restrain his feelings, left the 
ranks, and, going up to his unfortunate parent, 
took off his own hat, placed it on his father's 
head, and returned to his place without utter- 
ing a word. 
At other times, and under different circum- 
stances, a battle like that of Culloden would 
have been regardeLl as an ordinary occurrence, 
of which, when all matters were duly con- 
sidered, the victors could have little to boast. 
The JIighland army did not exceed 5,000 fight- 
ing men; and when it is considered that the 
men had been two days without sleep, were 
exhausted by the march of the preceding night, 
and had scarcely tasted food for forty-eight 
hours, the wonder is that they fought so well 
as they did, against an army almost double in 
point of numbers, and which laboured under 
none of the disadvantages to which, in a more 
especial manner, the overthrow of the High- 
landers is to be ascribed. 2 N everthcless, as 
the spirits of the great majority of the nation 
had been sunk to the lowest state of despond- 
ency by the reverses of the royal arms at 
Preston and Falkirk, this unlooked-for event 


i 
I 
I 
i 
I 


2 The ground was totally unsuited to Highland tac- 
tics. .. It is impossibl<.' to look on this waste, with 
the few green patches still marking the graves where 
the slain were covered up in heaps, without a feeling 
of compassion for the helplessness of a Highland army 
in such a place. It is a wiùe flat muir, with scarcely 
a curve, where the mountaineers had nothing to aid 
their peculiar warfare, in high or rugged ground. A 
better field for steady disciplined troops cou1c1 not 
exist. They could see everywhere aronn
, and it \Vas 
impossible either to surprise them, or subject tlIe
, as 
at Killiecrankie or Falkirk, to a rush from the hIgher 
grmmd. "-Hurton aftf'r Revolution, vol. ii. p. 518. 
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was hailed as one of the greatest military 
achievements of ancient or modem times; 
and the Duke of Cmnberland, who had, in 
consequence, an addition of Æ25,000 per an- 
num made to his income by parliament, was 
regarded as the greatest hero of ancient or 
modern times. Tn its consequences, as entirely 
and for ever destructiye of the .claims of the 
unfortunate house of Sttk'1rt, the battle was 
perhaps one of the most important ever fought. 
Though vanquished, the Highlanders retired 
from the field with honour, and free from that 
foul reproach which has fixed an indelible stain 
upon the memories of the victors. 
After the carnage of the day had ceased, the 
brutal soldiery, who, from the fiendish delight 
which they took in sprinkling one another with 
the bloorl of the slain, "looked," as stated by 
one of themselves, "like so many butchers 
rather than an army of Christian soldiers," 3 
dined upon the field of battle. After his men 
had finished their repast, the Duke of Cumbpr- 
land marched forward to take possession of I 
Inverness, and on his way received a letter, 
which had been addressed to General Bland, 
signed by six of the French officers in the in- 
surgent army, offering in behalf of themselves 
and their men to surrender unconditionally to 
his royal highness. As he was about to enter 
the town he was met by a drummer, who 
brought him a message from General Stapleton, 
offering to surrender and asking quarter. On 
receiving this communication, the duke ordered 
Sir Joseph Yorke, one of his officers, to alight 
from his horse, who with his pcncil wrote a 
note to General Stapleton, assuring him of 
fair quarter and honourable treatment. The 
town was then taken possession of by Captain 
Campbell, of Sempill's regiment, with his com- 
pany of grenadiers. 
After securing his prisoners in the town, the 
Duke of Cumberland released the soldiers who 
had been confined in the church of Inverness 
by the insurgents, and who, if the government 
accounts be correct, hall suffered great hard- 
ships. They had indeed, about a week before 
the battle of Culloden, been almost stripped of 
their cìothes by an officer of the Highland 
army, to clothe a new corps he had raised; but 


3 Rents ,Mag. vol. viii. p. 192. 
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a complaint having been brought to Lord 
George Murray on the subject, he obtained an 
order from the prince, in consequence of which 
the clothes were restored. 4 The duke on the 
present occasion presented each of these men 
with a guinea, and gave orders that they should 
be taken care of. 
Besides the military prisoners, several gentle- 
men supposed to be disaffected to the govern- 
ment were apprehended by the duke's orders, 
shut up with the common prisoners, and were 
for some time denied the use of bedding. Nor 
did the softer sex, whose Jacobite predilections 
had pointed them out as objects of displea- 
sure, escape his resentment. Several ladies, 
among whom were Ladies Ogilvy, Kinloch, 
and Gordon, were seized and kept in durance 
in the common guard, and were limited along 
with the other prisoners to the miserable pit- 
tance of half-a-puund of meal per day, with 

carcely as much water as was necessary to 
prepare it for use. As the wounded prisoners 
were utterly neglected, many who would have 
recovered, if properly treated, died of their 
wounds; and so much were the rites of Christian 
sepulture disregarded by the rOJ'al officers, that 
the bodies of these unfortunate victims were 
carried naked through the streets by beggars, 
who were employed to inter them in the church- 
yard. 5 
Knowing that there were several deserters 
from the royal army among the insurgents, the 
duke ordered a strict inspection to be made of 
the prisoners in order to find them out. No 
less than thirty-six were recognised, and being 
brought to a summary trial, were convicted, 
and suffereù the death of traitors. Among 
these was one Dunbar, who had been a sergeant 
in Sowle's regiment. He had taken a suit of 
laced clothes from 
fajor Lockhart at the battle 
of Falkirk, which being found in his possession, 
he was dressed in them, and hanged, and his 
body exposed for forty-eight hours on the 
gibbet. 6 A young gentleman of the name of 
Forbes, a relative of Lord Forbes, is also "aid 
to have perished on this occasion. He had 
served as a cadet in an English regiment, but, 
being from principle attached to the Jacobite 
interest, had joined the standard of the prince. 


c Jacobiú llfcmoÙ's, p. 129. 

 Boyse, p. 164. 


II Itlem, p. 236. 


An incident occurred after the execution of 
this unfortunate gentleman, which assumed an 
alarming appearance, and might have led to 
serious consequences had the war been con- 
tinued. Before Forbes was cut down from the 
gibbet, an English officer, with a morbidness 
of feeling which seems to have seized the officers 
as well as the common soldiers of the army, 
plunged his sword into the body of Forbes, 
exclaiming, at the same time, that "all his 
countrymen were traitors and rebels like him- 
self." This exclamation being heard by a 
Scottish officer who was standing hard by, the 
offended Scotchman immediately drew his 
sword, and demanded satisfaction for the in- 
sult offered to his country. The Englishman 
instantly accepted the challenge, and in a short 
time the combat became general among th( 
officers who happened to be on the spot. The 
soldiers, seeing their officers engaged, beat to 
arms of their own accord, and drew up along 
the streets, the Scotch on one side and the 
English on the other, and commencer! a warm 
combat with fixed bayonets. Information of 
this affray having been brought to the Duke 
of Cumberland, he hastened to the scene of 
action, and by his persuasions put an end to 
the combat. He found the Scotch greatly ex- 
cited by the affront offered them; but he soothed 
their wounded feelings by complimenting them 
for their fidelity, their courage, and exemplary 
conduct. 7 
Notwithstanding the massacres which were 
committed immediately after the battle, a con- 
siderable number of wounded Highlanders still 
survived, some of whom had taken refuge in a 
few cottages adjoining the field of battle, while 
others lay scattered among the neighbouring 
inclosures. Many of these men might have 
recovered if ordinary attention had been paid 
to them; but the stern duke, considering that 
those who had risen in rebellion against his 
father were not entitled to the rights of hu- 
manity, entirely neglected them. 8 But, bar- 
barous as such conduct was, it was only the 


7 Johnstone's lIfemoirs, p. 203. 
8" It is not necessary to believe all the Jacobite sto. 
ries tending to show a wanton and fiendish indul- 
gence, by the duke and his most distinguished fol- 
lowers, in cruelty and any kind of bloody work for its 
own sake; nor to admit that he ridiculed President 
Forbes as the old woman who spoke about humanity 
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prelude to enorn1Ïties of a still more revolting 
description. At first the victors conceived 
that they had completed the work of death by 
killing all the wounded they could discover; 
but when they 'were informed that some still 
survived, they resolved to despatch them. A 
I :\Ir. Hossack, who had filled the situation of 
: provost of Inverness, and who had, under the 
, direction of President :Forbes, performed im- 
I : ' I ' portant services to the government, having 
gone to pay his respects to the Duke of Cum- 
berland, found Generals Hawley and Huske 
! deliberating on this inhuman design, Ob- 
I, serving them intent upon their object, and 
actually proceeding to make out orders for 
killing the wounded Highlanders, he ventured 
to remonstrate against such a barbarous step. 
"As his majesty's troops have been happily 
successful against the rebels, I hope (observed 
Hossack) your excellencies will be so good a..<; 
to mingle mercy with judgment." Hawley, 
in a rage, cried out, "D-n the puppy! does 
he pretend to dictate here 1 Carry him away!" 
Another officer ordered Hossack to be kicked 
out, and the order was obeyed with such in- 
I stantaneous precision, that the ex - provost 
found himself at the bottom of two flights of 
steps almost in a twinkling. 9 
In terms of the cruel instructions alluded 
to, a party was despatched from Inverness the 
I day after the battle to put to death all the 
wounded they might find in the inclosure ad- 
joining the field of Culloden, These orders 
were ftùfilled with a punctuality and delibera- 
tion that is sickening to rearl of. Instead of 


and the laws. \Vhat he did was, we may be assured 
from his character, not done in a spirit of wantonness, 
but after a sense of duty. But that duty led him to 
severity. He was a soldier according to the German 
notions of a soldier, and a rebel pruvince was a com- 
munity to be subjected to martial law. Many of the 
insurgents, attempting to escape or hide themselves 
when detected by well-known peculiarities, were put 
to death hy the soldiery, who, even when they made 
a mistake and slew the wrong man. could not easily 
be punished. The duke, brought up in the German 
military school, seems to have been unable to distin- 
guish between a rebellion suppressed in constitutional 
Britain, where all men are supposed to be innocent 
but those proved to be guilty,-and a revolted Ger- 
man province, where every accorùed grace to the un- 
fortunate people proceeds from the will of the con- 
queror. Thus there was a propensity to suhject all 
the northern districts to something too closely re- 
sembling military law or license. "-ßurton's Scotland 
after Revolution, v. ii. pp. 522, 523. ., 
9 Letter from a gentleman in London to hIS fnend 
in Bath. Bath, 1751, reprinted in J acomú ,Memoirs. 


despatching their unfortunate victims on the 
spot where they found them, the soldiers drag- 
ged them from the places where they la)r wel- 
tering in their gore, and, having ranged them on 
some spots of rising ground, poured in volley
 
of musketry upon them. N ext day partie8 
were sent to search all the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the field of battle, with instruc- 
tions to carryall the wounded Higlùanders 
they could find thither and despatch them. 
Many were in consequence murdered; and tho 
young laird of )Iacleod was heard frankly to 
declare, that on this occasion he himself saw 
seventy-two persons killed in cold blood. The 
feelings of humanity were not, however, alto- 
gether obliterated in the hearts of some of the 
officers, who spared a few of the wounded. In 
one instance the almost incredible cruelty of 
the soldiery was strikingly exemplified. At a 
short distance from the field of battle there 
stood a small hut, used for sheltering sheep 
and goats in cold and stormy weather, into 
which some of the wounded had crawled, On 
discovering them the soldiers immediately se- 
cured the door, to prevent egress, and there- 
upon set fire to the hut in several places, and 
all the persons within, to the number of be- 
tween thirty and forty, perished in the flames. l 
Another instance of fiendish cruelty oc- 
curred the same day. Almost immediately 
after the battle, nineteen wounded officers of 
the Highland army, unable to follow their 
retiring companions, secreted themselves in a 
small plantation near Culloden house, whence 
they were afterwards carried to the court-yarll 
of that mansion, where they remained two 
days in great torture weltering in their blood, 
and without the least medical aill or attention 
but such as they receivecl from the president's 
steward, who, at the hazard of his own life, 
alleviated the sufferings of his unhappy coun- 
trymen by several acts of kindness. These 
wretched sufferers were now tied with ropes 
by the brutal soldiery, thrown into carts, and 
carried out to a park wall at a short distance 
from Culloden house. Being dragged out of 
the carts, they wero ranged in order along the 
wall, and were told by the officer in COffim::tw I 
of the party to prepare for df'a.th. Such of 


I Illc:u. 
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them as retained the use of their limbs fell 
down upon their knees in prayer; but they 
had little time allowed them to invoke mercy, 
for in a minute the soldiers received orders to 
fire, and, being posted at the distance of only 
two or three yards from the prisoners, the un- 
fortunate gentlemen were almost all instantly 
shot dead. That the butchery might be com- 
plete, the soldiers were ordered to club their 
muskets and dash out the brains of such of 
their miserable victims as exhibited any symp- 
toms of life, an order which, horrible to tell, 
was actually fulfilled. A gentleman named 
John Fraser, who had been an officer in the 
Master of Lovat's regiment, alone survived. 
He had received a ball, and being observed to be 
still in life, was struck on the face by a soldier 
with the butt end of his musket. Though one 
of his cheek bones and the upper part of his 
nose WCl'e broken, and one of his eyes dashed 
out by the blow, he still lived, and the party, 
thinking they had killed him, left him for 
dead. He would probably have expired on 
the spot, had not the attention of Lord Boyd, 
son of the Earl of Kilmarnock, when riding 
past, been fortunately attracted by the number 
of dead bodies he observed lying together. 
Espying, at a little distance from the heap, a 
body in motion, his lordship went up, and hav- 
ing ascertained from the mouth of the sufferer 
who he was, he ordered his servant to carry 
.Mr. Fraser to a cottage, near at hand, which 
he named, where he lay concealed for three 
months. He lived several years afterwards, 
but was a cripple during life. 2 
By the capture of Inverness, a considerable 
quantity of ordnance and military stores fell 
into the hands of the royal army. Including 
those taken on the field of battle, there were 
30 pieces of cannon, 2,320 firelocks, 190 broad- 
swords, a large quantity of musket cartridges, 
1,019 cannon balls, a quantity of musket shot, 
3, barrels of gunpowder, and 22 ammunition 
carts, besides tents, cantines, pistols, saddles, 
&c. To encourage the soldiers to collect the 
arms which the Highlanders had left on the 
field, they were allowed half-a-crown for every 
musket, anù a shilling for every broadsword 
which they brought into the camp at Inver- 


2 Letter from a gentleman in London, &c. 


ness. For every stand of colours tIle sum of 
sixteen guineas was allowed, and no less than 
fourteen of these were captured or picked up 
upon the field, all of which were burnt on the 
4th of June at the market cross of Edinburgh, 
by the hands of the common hangman, after 
being carried in mock procession from the 
castle by a party of chimney-sweeps. 
Two days after the battle the Earl of Cra- 
marty, his son, Lord :Macleod, several officers, 
anù 153 private men, were landed at Inverness 
from the Hound sloop of war, which had con- 
veyed them from Sutherland, where they had 
been taken prisoners by a party of Lord Suth- 
erland's people on the preceding day, viz., the 
15th of April, under the following circum. 
stances. Having received instructions to rejoin 
the main body of the Highland army at Inver- 
ness, the earl wa& aDout proceeding to fulfil 
them, when a plan was formed by the J\Iackays 
and the Earl of Sutherland's people to cut him 
off. Uniting their forces, consisting of three 
independent companies, near Golspie, they re- 
solved to attack the :Earl of Cromarty, early in 
the morning of the] 5th of April, in flank and 
m rear. In pursuance of this resolution, Cap- 
tain J\.facallister, who commanded the Earl of 
Sutherland's militia, marched with his com- 
pany towards the water of Golspie, and having 
in his march received intelligence that Cro- 
marty's regiment had marched towards the 
ferry, but that the earl himself with the greater 
part of his officers was at Dunrobin castle, he 
sent Ensign John Mackay, with a party of 2ü 
men, to intercept him. The earl left the castle 
with 14 officers on horseback, and a small 
party of well-armed foot, to join his men, anù 
would have fallen into an ambuscade which 
Ensign :Uackay had laid for him, had not some 
of the J\Iackays begun to fire too soon. Lord 
Cromarty immediately retraced his steps and 
took refuge in the castle, from the top of the 
tower of which he displayed a white flag and 
rang a bell, as a signal that he was attacked. 
The earl's men began immediately to march 
back to his relief, upon which Mackay and his 
party retired to the adjacent high grounds. 
J\feanwhile, the two independent companies, 
which were to attack Cromarty's men in flan}.., 
arrived at the hill of Culmaly, to the nortl} 
west of Golspie, and observing the insurgents 
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returning from the ferry, and drawing up in 
order of battle on a rising ground about a mile 
west from Golspie, they concealed themselves 
on the top of the hill: Captains Gray and 
Sutherland, the commanders of the two com- 
panies, then descended the hill to reconnoitre. 
They computed Cromarty's force to be between 
-toO and 500 men; and, having resolved to 
attack them, they returned to their men and 
gave orders to that effect. To deceive the in- 
surgents as to the extent of their numbers, they 
marched down the hill in open column, keep- 
ing a distance of about twenty paces between 
each rank; and so well did this ruse succeed, 
that the insurgents, struck with a panic, fled 
towards the ferry, and were pursned by the 
two companies, who, attacking them in flank, 
killed a considerable number, and took'178 pri- 
soners. The two companies thereupon marched 
to Dunrobin castle, which they invested. The 
earl held out the castle till the evening, when, 
despaÎ1'ing of relief, he requested the com- 
manders of the companies to hold a conference 
with him in the castle on the subject of a sur- 
render. ",Yhile engaged in conversation, En- 
sign Mackay, who had entered the castle along 
with the two captains, went down stairs, and 
having informed the earl's men below that he 
had surrendered, induced them to deliver up 
their arms. Having secured their arms, he took 
the keys from the porter, and, opening the gates, 
admitted his party. He then went up stairs 
with thepl, and, entering the dining-room, 
seized the earl, Lord Macleod, and the whole 
officers. 3 
'Vhilst the Duke of Cumberland was deli- 
berating upon the course he should adopt for 
finally suppressing the rebellion, his unfortu- 
nate kinsman, disheartened by his recent dis- 
aster, was entirely occupied with thoughts of 
lús own personal safety. After leaving the 
field, Charles, escorted by a large body of 
horse, crossed the river Nairn at the ford of 
Falie, about four miles from the field of battle. 
Having halted a short time on the south side 
of the N aÎ1'n, during which he held a consulta- 
tion with his friends, Charles dismissed the 
horse and most of his attendants, with instruc- 
tions to assemble at Ruthven in Badenoch, 


3 Life 0.( George, Earl of Oromarty: London, 1746. 
ßoyse, p. 155. 


where they were directed to wait far further 
orders. Taking along with him Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, O'Sullivan, Captain 0' X eil, John 
Hay, and a few other persons, Charles set out 
for Gortuleg, the residence of Lord Lovat's 
steward, where he arrived about sunset. There, 
for the first and only time, the prince met 
Lord Lovat, who, on learning the cause of the 
Prince's unexpected visit, became, it is said, 
almost frantic, and, anticipating the fate which 
awaited him, called out to those around him to 
chop off his head. In a little time the aged 
chief regained his self-possession, and entered 
into conversation with Charles and his follow- 
ers in relation to their future prospects. As it 
was not considered safe to pass the night so 
near the royal troops, Charles and his party, 
after partaking of some supper, left Gortuleg 
about ten o'clock for Invergarry, the seat of 
l\Iacdonell of Glengarry. Before leaving Gor- 
tlùeg, the prince took the precaution to change 
his dress. 
The prince and Iús party arrived at the 
mansion of Invergarry about four o'clock in the 
morning, where Charles began to experience a 
foretaste of the hardships he was destined to 
endure. This ancient castle, ever since its first 
erection, had never been in such a cherrless 
condition as that in 'which Charles now found 
it. Unprovided with furniture or provisions, 
and inhabited by a solitary domestic, it seemed 
to warn the unfortunate fugitives that they 
were unwelcome within its walls, and that they 
must speedily look out for a more hospitable 
place of retreat. Overcome by fatigue, the 
whole party lay down upon the floor, in their 
clothes, anù fell asleep. After reposing several 
hours, they rose, but had nothing to eat till 
Edward Burke, servant to Alexander 'l\Iacleod, 
one of the party, observing a net in the water 
of Garry, pulled it out and caught two salmon, 
on which they dined. 
'Vith the exception of O'Sullivan, O'Neil, 
and Edward Burke, who, from his knowledge 
of the country, was selected as the prince's 
guide, all the party took leave of Charles at 
Invcrgarry. Before leaving the castle, Charles, 
in order the more effectually to disguise him- 
self, put on Uurke's coat; and at three o'clock 
in the aftpl'noon, he set out for Lo('h Alkaig 
in Lochaher, accompanieù by his three ntten- 
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dants, amI took up his quarters for the night 
in the house of Donald Cameron of Glenpean. 
Charles slept the following night, that of Friday 
the 18th, at Mewboll, where he and his small 
party were well entertained. From :ßIewboll they 
set out next morning for Glenboisdale. At 
Loch l\Iorar they waited several hours for a boat 
to carry them across; but, not finding one, they 
were obliged, from the road being impractica- 
ble for horses, to abandon them and to walk on 
foot to Glenboisdale, which th('yreached on Sun- 
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considerate rashness he had provoked, Charles 
showed that he was not possessed of that mag- 
nanimity which many of his followers ascribel1 
to him. N otwithstallding their recent reverse, 
there existed no unwillingness on the part of 
the brave men who had risked their aU for him 
to continue the war. They might not have, it 
is true, succeeded in vindicating the claim of 
an ungrateful prince in the field; but, under 
his leadership, they might have made a gallant 
stand, and forced the government to hrrant them 
favourable terms. In extenuation f)f 
the prince's conduct, on the present 
occasion, it is but fair to adl1, that he 
was under the influence of a set of 
contemptible advisers, who prejudiced 
him against his best friends, amI in. 
stilled into his mind a conviction that 
he had beeu betrayed at Culloden. 
How far the conduct of Lord Georgc' 
:\furray, after that event, may have de. 
termined Charles to take the course he 
did, cannot now be ascertained; but if 
Charles, in the midst of his perplexity 
immediately after the battle: hesitated 
as to the course he should pursue, his 
reception of the following document, 
under the hand of Lord George l\Iur- 
fa)", was certainly not calculated to 
iuduce him to continue the contest. 


"
r A Y IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS. 
" As no person in these kingdoms 
ventured more frankly in the cause 
than myself, and as I had more at 
stak(' than almost all the others put 
together, so, to be sure, I cannot but be 
very deeply affected with our late loss and pre- 
Bentsituation ; but I (ledare, that were your royal 
highness's person in safety, the loss of the cause, 
and the misfortunate and unhappy situation of 
my countrymen, is the only thing that grieves 
me, for I thank God I have resolution to bear 
my own fÙlllily's ruin without a grudge. Sir, 
you will, I hope, upon this occasion, pardon 
me, if I mention a few truths, which all the 
gentlemen of our army seem convinced of. 
"It was highly wrong to have set up the 
royal standard wit1lOut having positive assur- 
ances from his l\Iost Christian Majesty, that 
he would assist you with all his force: and as 


Lorù George tit urray.-From the original painting, hy permission of 
His Grace the Duke of Atho!e. 


clay the 20th, after great fatigue, having crossed 
two lofty Tanges of mountains in their route. 
Presuming thß.t Charles still meant to make 
a stand, Lord George ,Murray and the other 
chiefs who remained with the army retired to 
Ruthven, where, including Cluny's men whom 
they met on their retreat, they assembled a force 
of between 2,000 and 3,000 men. From the 
want of provisions it was impossible to keep 
such a body together for any length of time; 
and a message from Charles, two or three days 
after the battle, desiring them to disperse, hast- 
ened an eyent which seemed to be inevitable. 
Tn thus resigning tllC' cOlltest which by his in- 
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Jour royal family lost the crown of these realms 
npon the account of France, the world did and 
had reason to expect that France would seize 
the first favourable opportunity to restore your 
august family. 
" I must also acquaint your royal highness, 
that we were all fully convinced that Mr. 
O'Sullivan, whom your royal highness trusted 
with the most essential things with regard to 
your operations, was exceedingly unfit for it, 
and committed gross blunrlers on every occasion 
of moment. He whose business it was, did 
not so much as visit the ground where we were 
to be drawn up in line of battle, and. it was a 
fatal error to allow the enemy these walls upon 
their left, which made it impossible for us to 
break them, and they, with their front fire, 
and flanking us when we went upon the attack, 
destroyed us without any possibility of our 
l)reaking them, and our Athole men have lost 
a full half of their officers and men. I wish 
Mr. O'Stùlivan had never got any other charge 
in the army than the care of the baggage, 
which, I am told, he had been brought up to 
and understood. I never saw him in time of 
action, neither at Gladsmuir, Falkirk, nor in 
the last, and his orders were vastly confused. 
" The want of provisions was another mis- 
fortune which had the most fatal consequence. 
:Mr. Hay, whom your royal highness trusted 
with the principal direction of ordering pro- 
visions of late, and without whose Ol'ùers a boll 
of meal or farthing of money was not to be 
delivered, has served your royal highness egre- 
giously ill. 'Vhen I spoke to him, he told me 
the thing is ordered, it will be got, &c.; but he 
neglected his duty to such a degree, that our 
ruin might probably have been prevented had 
he done his duty. In short, the three last 
clays which were so critical, our army was 
starved. This '\yas the reason our night march 
was rendered abortive, when we possibly might 
have surprised and defeated the enemy at 
Nairn; but for want of provisions a third of 
the army scattered to Inverness, &c., and the 
other who marched had not spirits to make it 
80 quick as was necessary, being really faint for 
want of provisions. 
"The next day, which was the fatal ùay, if 
we had got plenty of provisions we might have 
crossed the water of Nairn, and drawn np so 
I. 


advantageously, that we would havo obliged 
the enemy to come to us, for they were resolved 
to fight at all hazards at prodigious disadvan- 
tage, and probably we would in that case have 
done by them as they unhappily have done by 
us. In short, 1\Ir. O'Sullivan and Mr. Hay 
had rendered themselves odious to all our army, 
and had disgusted them to such a degree, that 
they had bred a mutiny in all ranks, that had 
not the battle come on, they were to have 
represented their grievances to your royal high- 
ness for a remedy. For my own part, I never 
had any particular discussion with either of 
them; but I ever thought them uncap able 
and unfit to serve in the stations they were 
placed in. 
"Your royal highness, knows I always told 
I had no design to continue in the army. 1 
would of late, when I came last from A thole, 
have resigned my commission; but all my 
friends told me it might be of prejudice to the 
cause at such a critical time. I hope your royal 
highness will now accept of my demission. 
'\Vhat commands you have for me in any other 
situation, please honour me with them.-I am, 
with great zeal, Sir, your royal highness's most 
dutiful and humble servant, 
, GEORGE l\f L'RRA y, 
"RUTHVEN, 17th April, 1746. 


" I have taken the liberty to kf'ep 500 piC'ces, 
which shant be disposed upon except you give 
leave." 4 


It would appear from the preceding docu- 
ment that Lord George :Murray, who, of aU 
men, was the best jud
 of the propriety of 
trying another campaign, did not in the least 
contemplate that Charles would abandon the 
enterprise. His own opinion w'as, that the war 
should be continueu; and when he heard that 
Charles had resolved to depart f('1' France, he 
sent Secretary Hay to Glenboisdale with a 
message to Charles, to dissuade him against 
such a step; but Charles informed Hay that 
his resolution was fixed. Lord George main- 
tained that the Highlanders" could llavc made 
a summer's campaign without the risk of any 
misfortune: they could have marche(l throug1) 


4 From the Stnart Pape)'s. 
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the hills to places in Banffshire, A berdeen- 
shire, the Mearns, Perthshire, Lochaber, and 
Argyleshire, by ways that regtùar troops could 
not have followed; and if they (the regular 
troops) hall ventured among the mountains, it 
must have been attended with great danger 
and difficulty: their convoys might have been 
cut off, and opportunities would have oftered 
to attack them with almost a certainty of suc- 
cess. And though the Highlan<lers had neither 
money nor magazines, they would not have 
starved in that season of the year so long as 
there were sheep and cattle: they could also 
have separated themselves in two or three dif- 
ferent bodies, got meal for some days' provi- 
sion,-met again at a place appointed, and 
might have fallen llpon the enemy when they 
least expected: they could have marched in 
three days what wOlùd have taken regular 
troops five: nay, had those taken the high 
roads as often as they would have been obliged 
upon account of their carriages, it wOlùd have 
taken them ten or twelve da:rs. In .short, they 
might have been so harassed and fatigued that 
they must have been in the greatest distress 
and difficulties, and at length probably been 
destroyed, at least much might have been ex- 
pected by gaining of time: perhaps the High- 
landers might have been enabled to have Jllade 
an offensive instead of a defensive war."5 
After receiving Charles's orders to disperse, 
the officers at Ruthven, to use an expression of 
one of themselves,6 " took a melancholy leave of 
each other," and went off in different directions 
to secure their personal safety, and the com- 
mon men proceeded straight to their respective 
homes. 
"
hile Secretary Hay was at Doistlale, 
Charles drew up a lettcr t.o the chiefs, stating 
the reasons of his departure, which he inclosed 
in one to Sir ThoJlla:,; SheriJan,7 with instruc- 
tions to show it to them, but to keep it as long 
back as he conveniently could. He stated that 
it was "of the last consequence" to conceal 
his departure on some pretext or other, which 
he enjoined him to contrive, and to recommend, 
particularly to every person to whom he showed 
the paper, to follow the same course. In using 
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t11Ïs precaution Charles probably wished to kecp 
the government in ignorance of his design to 
leave the kingdom. The letter to the chiefs, 
which, though written on or before the 23d of 

\pril, the date of the letter to Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, is post-dated the 28th, with the view, 
perhaps, of allowing Sir Thomas to withhold 
it for a few days, by which time Charles ex- 
pecte<1 that l1e would be on his way to the 
Long island, where he expected to find a vessd 
to carry him to France. The letter to t1w chiefs 
TIlliS thus:- 


" FOR THE CHIEFS, 
" "\Vhen I came into this country, it was 
my only view to do all in my power for your 
good and safety. This I will always do as 
long as life is in me. But alas ! I see with 
grief I can at present do little for you 011 this 
side the water, for the only thing that can now 
be done is to defend yourselves till the Frcnch 
assist you, if not to be able to make better 
terms. To effectuate this, the only way is to 
assemble in a body as soon as possible, and 
then to take measures for the best, which you 
that know the country are only judges of. This 
makes me be of little use here j whereas, by 
my going into France instantly, however dan- 
gerous it be, I will certainly engage the :French 
court either to assist us effectually and power- 
fully, or at least to procure ,you such terms as 
you would not obtain otherways. My pre- 
sence there, I flatter myself, will have more 
effect to bring this sooner to a determination 
than any body else, for several reasons j one of 
which I will mention here; viz. it is thought 
to be a politick, (policy,) though a false one, 
of the French ('ourt, not to restore our master, 
but to keep a continual civil war in this coun- 
try, which renders the English government 
less powerful, and of consequence themselves 
more. This is absolutely destroye,l by my leav- 
ing the country, which nothing else but this 
will persuade them that this play cannot last, 
and if not remedied, the Elector will soon be as 
despotick as the :French king, which, I shoul,l 
think, will oblige them to strike the great 
stroke, which is always in their power, how- 
ever averse they may have been to it for Ow 
time past. Before leaying off, I must recom- 
mend to you, that all things should be rlecilletl 
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Ly a council of all your chiefs, or, in any of 
your absence, the next commander of your 
: 
 I several corps with the assistance of the Duke 
of Perth and Lord George J\Iurray, who, I am 
i persuaded, will stick by you to the very last. 
,My departure should be kept as long private 
and concealed as possible on one pretext or 
ather which you will fall upon. May the 
Almighty bless and direct you."s 
At Glenboisdale Cbarles was joined by 
Clanranald, Lockhart, younger of Carnwath, 
Æl1eas :Macdonald, the banker, and several 
other adherents, who endeavoured to dissuade 
'I him from embarking for the isles, where, from 
the number of cruisers which hovered among 
the Hebrides, they considered he would run 
greater risk than if he remained on the main- 
land. Charles seemed disposed to adopt this 
advice; but ü':::;ullivan being averse to it, and 
I having represented the great probability of 
speedily finding a ship among the isles to con- 
I !' , 
vey him to .France, and the great danger of 
staying where he was, the prince adhered to 
I' his determination of seeking a temporary re- 
fuge in the Long island. With the intention 
of soliciting the protection of Sir Alexander 

Iacdonald and the laird 'of l\Iacleod, Charles 
sent to Kinlochmoidart for one Donald ,Mac- 
leod, a trustworthy person whom he wished 
to intrust with his despatches. Macleod had 
been at Inverness shipping a cargo of meal for 
Skye when Charles entered tha.t town, and 
had been employed to accompany Æneas Mac- 
donald to the island of Barra, for the purpose 
of bringing over a sum of about Æ380, which 
was lying there. They had reached Kinloch- 
moidart, on their way back, and were about 
setting out for Inverness, when J\Iacdonald re- 
cei ved a letter from the prince announcing his 
defeat, and requesting him to repair to Boro- 
dale. On receiving this message 
racleod im- 
mediately set out, and in passing through a 
forest in the vicinity of Glenboisdale, he ob- 
served a solitary wanderer among the trees, 
who immediately came forward and asked him 
if he was Donald Macleod of Gualtergill in 
Skye. Macleod answered that he was, and 
having recognised the prince in the per,;;;on of 
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his interrogator, he stated that he was at his 
service. a Then," said the prince, "you see, 
Donald, I am in distress. I therefore throw 
myself into your bosom; do with me what you 
like. I hem: you are an honest man, and fit 
to be trusted." The aged Highlander doubt- 
ing his capacity to serve him, Charles stated 
to him the nature of the mission on which he 
intended to send him. :Macleod, startled at 
the proposal, positively refused to undrrtake the 
task j and having remonstrated with Charles 
upon the impropriety of asking the protection 
of men who had, contrary to their Pl'omise, 
taken part against him, he abandoned his de- 
sign. 9 
During the few daJ's that Charles spent at I 
Glenboisdale, he is said to have wavered in I 
his plans. Though informed of the dispersion 
of his troops, he had hopes that a good many II 
might still be collected as occasion offerOlL 
He is said even to have entertained thoughts 
of again assembling his scattered forces, awl 
acting on the defensive. He sent a few men, 
with whom Clanranald had supplied him, on 
all sides to obtain intelligence, but they 
learned nothing favourable j and accoullt
 
which he received from the Isle of Skye, that 
Lord Loudon was about to come over immedi- 
ately to the coast of Arisaig, joined to a report, 
which, however, turned out to be false, that a 
detachment of the Duke of Cumberland's army 
had already reached Fort Augustus, hastened 
his departure from the mainland. 1 
Accordingly, on the evening of the 
Gth of 
April, Charles, accompanied by O'Sullivan, 
O'.N eil, Allan :Macdonald, a catholic priest of 
Clamanald's family, and Edward Durke, em- 
barked in an eight-oared boat at Borodalc, in 
the bay of Lochnanuagh, where a few months 
before he had landed full of hope and enthu- 
siasm. Besides the persons enumerated, awl 
Donald :Macleod who acted as pilot, there were 
seven boatmen. Charles sat down in the bot- 
tom of the boat at the feet of the pilot. Mac- 
leod, who observed indications of an approach- 
ing storm, had ad vised Charles to postpone his 
voyage till next day; but the prince was so 
intent upon proceeding, that he would not put 
off his departure. FoUl' pecks of oatmeal 
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were all the provision the whole party carried 
along with them, and the only cooking utensil 
was a pot which 1\1acleod had taken care to 
}wovide. 
Charles soon had ocea!';ion to repent of his 
ol)stinacy in not listening to the advice of the 
aged mariner; for before the boat had pro- 
ceeded far, a storm arose, which is described 
by Macleod as the most violent he had ever 
witnessed, though he hail been aU his life a 
seafaring man. The danger was greatly in- 
creased by the darkness of the night, and to 
add to the distress of the party, the rain 
poured down in torrents. Vivid flashes of 
lightning which threw a momentary gleam over 
the face of the troubled deep, and the crash 
of the thunder which rolled over the heads of 
the affrighted party, increased the horrors of 
the scene. Unprovided with a compass, they 
were entirely ignorant of the course they were 
steering; but they had, from the violence of 
the tempest, no alternative but to go before 
the wind, and in the event of escaping the 
fury of the waves, running the risk of being 
driven upon Skye, where the prince might fall 
into the hands of the militia who were in that 
island. But all their apprehensions of danger 
on this score were removed, lJY discovering at 
day-1Jreak that they were on the coast of the 
Long island. At seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing they landed with great difficulty at Rossi- 
nish, a point of land on the north-east of 
l
enbecula, one of the islands which form the 
group callcd the Long island. Having secured 
their boat, Charles and his party entered an 
uninhabited hut, in which they kindled a fire 
to warm themselves and dry their clothes, 
whic11 were saturated with rain and salt-water. 
Charles purchased a cow, which was immedi- 
ately slaughtered; and which, with the small 
quantity of meal provided by Donald Macleod, 
served to support the party ò.uring the time 
they remained on the island. 2 
Meanwhile the Duke of Cumberland was 
using every effort to capture the persons of the 
young Chevalier and his principal adherents. 
For this purpose, several detachments ,vere 
sent out by the duke from his camp at I nver- 


2 Genuine and True Journal of the most miraculous 
F.scape of the young Chevalier, by an Englishman. 
Lundon, ] 7JR Macleod's N arrativl', 


ness in different directions, and as he was de- 
sirous that Charles should not fall alive into 
his hands, his instructions to the commanders 
of the detachments were to make no prisoners. 
One of thcse detachments, under Colonel Cock- 
ayne, proceeded to :Moy castle, and after shoot- 
ing some fugitives who had taken refuge in 
that mansion, and massacring some old men, 
women and children, returned to Inverness, 
carrying along with them Lady Mackintosh, 
who, on her arrival there, was committed to 
custody. by the duke. Another party went to 
castle Downie, the seat of Lord Lovat, which 
they burnt to the ground, having previously 
secureù a large quantity of booty, which they 
carried to Inverness. A body of 600 Grants 
was sent into the Frasers' country to reduce 
and disarm that powerful clan; and the Mon- 
roes, l\Iackays, and Sutherlands, were scattered 
over the shires of Ross, Cromarty, Sutherland, 
and Caithness, to keep the disaffected in these 
counties in check. To secure the passages to 
the isles, Lord Fortrose, son of the Earl of 
Seaforth, proceeded to raise the l\Iackenzies, 
and orilers were given along the coast to pre- 
vent any suspicious persons from making their 
escape by sea. Cobham's and Lord Mack 
Ker's dragoons were posted along the east 
coast, and bodies of militia were stationed at 
the passes leading into the Highlands to inter- 
cept all persons who might attempt .to escape 
to the lowlands. The pass of Stirling was also 
guarded by a detachment posted at the Fords 
of the 
"rew, and the Edinburgh regiment was 
spread along the south side of the Frith of 
-Forth, to apprehend such of the insurgents as 
might attempt to cross that arID of the sea. 
Besides these different detachments, a body of 
1,700 militia, under the Earl of Loudon, the 
laird. of .Macleod, and Sir Alexander }'iac- 
donald, the last of whom had raised his men 
before the battle of CuHoden, and another 
body of 800 Argyleshire men under General 
Campbell, afterwards Duke of Argyle, spread 
themsel yes over Locha bel', all eager to secure 
the person of the prince. In short, no means 
were neglected to attain this object; and the 
eager pursuers required no other stimulus to 
urge them on than the splendid reward of 
Æ30,000, which had been offered for tl1e eap. 
ture of the royal fngitivo. 
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The departure of Charles from Loclma- 
nuagh was not known at Inverness till some 
days after he had sailed, and the place of his 
desLillation become a matter of interesting spe- 
culation. No doubt could exist that he de- 
signed to seek refuge among the western is- 
lands, and as St. Kilda is the most distant and 
the least frequented of the whole, it was sup- 
posed that Charles had repaired thither. Act- 
ing on this supposition, General Campbell col- 
lecteJ. some sloops of war and transports, and 
having embarked a considerable body of troops, 
set sail for St. Kilda. After touching at Barra 
and some other islands, and searching for the 
prince, he approached St, Kilda, the inhab- 
itants of which, alarmed at the sight of the 
fleet, fled and concealed themselves in the 
clift's of the rocks. Landing with some of 
his forces, the general inquired at some of 
the inhabitants, whom he discovered in their 
recesses, what had become of the "Pretend- 
er ;" but these people answered, with great 
simplicity, that they had never heard of such 
a person,-that they had indeed been informed 
that their laird (Macleod) had lately been at 
war with a woman a great way abroad, and 
that he had overcome her. This, they added, 
was all they knew of the affairs of the world. 
General Campbell, however, not satisfied with 
this statement, made a search over the island, 
but not finding any strangers, returned to the 
main land after visiting South Uist. 
Anticipating the utter ruin which awaited 
them and their followers, if no attempt was 
made to resist the meditated designs of the 
Duke of Cumberland, several chiefs amI others 4 
held a meeting at 
rort1aig on the 8th of :May, 
dt which they entered into a bond for their 
mutual defence, and agreed never to lay down 
their arms, or make a general peace, without 
the consent of the whole. They may be sup- 
posed to have come to this resolution the more 
readily, as a sum of 35,000 louis d'ors had been 
received a few days before by two French 
frigates which had arrived on the west coast. 
By the bond of association, the chiefs agreed, 


3 Genuine and True Journal, p. 7. Home, p. 245. 
4 There were twelve or thirteen gentlemen present; 
among whom were Lochiel, young Clanranald, Baris- 
dale, Dr. Cameron, John Roy Stewart, old Glenbuck- 
et, Secretary Murray, and Cameron of Dungalloll. 
Lord Lovat was also present, but by accident 


and solemnly promised, with the utmost expe- 
dition, to raise in behalf of the prip.ce and ill 
defence of their country, as many able-bodied 
armed men as they could on their respective 
properties, and they further promised and 
agreed, that the following clans, viz., Lochiel, 
Glengarry, Clanmnald, Stewarts of Appin, 
Keppoch, Barisdale, l\Iackinnons and Mac- 
leods, should assemble on Thursday, the 13th 
of l\Iay, at Auchnacarry, in the braes of Loch- 
aber. To facilitate the junction of the differ- 
ent corps with all possible speed, it was agreed 
that the Frasers of Aird and the other Jacobite 
clans on the north side of the river Ness, should 
join the people of Glenmoriston and Glengarry, 
and that the Frasers of Stratherrick, the Mack- 
intoshes and l\Iacphersons, should assemble 
and meet at the most convenient place in Bade- 
noch on the same day;-that the l\Iacgregors, 
and l\Ienzies' and Glenlyon's people should 
march to Rannoch and join the Rannoch and 
Athole men, and be kept in readiness to receive 
intelligence and orders to meet the main body 
in the braes of Mar, or at any other place that 
might be considered convenient,-that Gordon 
of Glenbucket and Colonel Roy Stewart shoultl 
intimate the resolutions of the meeting to Lord 
Lewis Gordon, Lords Ogilvy and Pitsligo, the 
Farquharsons, and the other principal gentle- 
men in the north, who were to be directed to 
fix a place of rendezvous among themselves, 
and that Macpherson of Cluny and Colonel 
Roy Stewart should advertise the principal 
gentlemen of the .ì\Iackintoshes of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the meeting. The better to 
conceal their designs from the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the assembled chiefs agreed not to d.is- 
cover or reveal to any of their men or inferior 
officers, the agreement they haù entered into, 
nor the day and place of rendezvous, till tlley 
had assembled their respective corps. It was 
finally agreed, that should anyone engaged in 
the association make separate terms for him- 
self, he should be looked upon as a traitor to 
the prince, and be treatell by his associates as 
an enemy.5 
The associated chiefs had been too sanguine 
in their expectations, not one of them being 
able, for various reasons, to meet on the day 
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appointed. Clanranald's people refused to 
leave their own country, and many of Glen- 
garry's had delivered up their arms. Loch- 
garry came with a small party to Invermely on 
the 20th of May j but, after staying one night, 
he crossed Loch Arkaig and did not return. 
Lochiel and Barisdale met at Auchnacarry, the 
place of rendezvous, on the 21st or 22d of May, 
but with very few men, and. they were almost 
surprised by a large party of the government 
forces on the morning of the 23d, who took an 
officer and two of Lochiel's men prisoners. 
The Highlanders immediately dispersed, and 
Lochiel, seeing no chance of making an effec- 
tual stand under existing circumstances, wrote 
a circular to his brother chiefs, advising them 
to disperse their people; but, as great expec- 
tations were entertained that the French Icing 
would send assistance, he requested them to 
preserve their arms as long as possible. 
Conceiving that the only effectual mode of 
suppressing the rebellion was to march into 
the Hig1ùands with the whole of his army, the 
Duke of Cumberland began, about th
 middle of 
:\fay, to make preparations for his journey. He 
had in the beginning of that month issued a 
proclamation, ordering the insurgent clans to de- 
liver up their arms; but little attention was 
paid to this mandate, and the continuance of 
considerable armed parties convinced him that 
the Highlands cOlùd never be reduced without 
the presence of a considerable army stationed 
in a central district. Having pitched upon 
Fort' Augustus for his new head-quarters, the 
duke left Inverness, on the 23d of 
Iay, with 
eleven battalions of foot and Kingston's horse, 
and reached Fort Augustus next day. Charles 
had intended to make this place a rallying 
point in case of a defeat; but his plan was 
rejected by the chiefs, and, that it might not 
be serviceable to the royal troops, the buildings 
had been blown up. No accommodation being 
therefore found for the duke's army, a camp 
\Vas fOl'med in the neighbourhood, and a turf 
hut with doors and windows, and covered with 
S'1'een sods and boughs, was erected by Lord 
Loudon's Highlanders for the use of his royal 
highness. 6 
Resolving to inflict a signal chastisement 
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upon the rebels, the duke sent, from his camp 
at Fort Augustus, detachments of his troops in 
all directions, which devastated the country II 
with fire and sword, and committed excesses 
scarcely paralleled in history, resem1Jling, 
though perhaps on a minor scale, those com- 
mitted by the hosts of Hyder Ali, when that 
merciless destroyer burst into the Carnatic. The 
seats of Lochiel, Glengarry, Kinlochmoidart, 
Keppoch, Cluny, Glengyle, and others, were II 
plundered and burnt to the ground, and great 
numbers of the houses of the common people 
shàred the same fate. 7 Major Lockhart, whose 
name, by his, cruelties on this occasion, has 
obtained an infamous notoriety, marched with 
a detachment into the country of the Macdol1- 
aIds of Barisl1ale, and laid waste and destroyed 
their dwellings. Some of these poor people 
had obtained protections from Lord Loudon; 
but the major disregarded them, and told the II 
people who had them, that not even a warrant 
from heaven should prevent him from execut- 
ing his orders. Another corps, under Lord 
George Sackville, ravaged the country about II 
the glens of M:oidart, while others carried fire 
and desolation through other districts. Not 
contented with destroying the country, these 
bloodhounds either shot the men upon the 
mountains, or murdered them in cold blood. 
The women, after witnessing their husbands, 
fathers, and brothers murdered before their 
eyes, were subjected to brutal violence, and 
then turned out naked, with their children, to 
starve on the barren heaths. A whole family 
was inclosed in a barn, and consumed to ashes. 
'So alert were these ministers of vengeance, that 
in a few days, according to the testimony of á 
volunteer who served in the expedition, neither 
house, cottage, man, nor beast, was to be seen 
within the compass of fifty miles: all was ruin, 
silence, and desolation. Deprived of their 
cattle and their small stock of provisions by 
the rapacious soldiery, the hoary-headed matron 
and sire, the widowed mother and her helpless 
offspring, were to be seen dying of hungrr, 


7 The booty taken must have been considerable, as 
in one instance, that of Glengarry House, the party 
who plundered it, consisting of 200 men, had the fol- 
lowing allowances made as their shares, viz., every 
captain, .!ll 5s.; each subaltern, .!5 18s.; 1\ sergf'ant, 
.il 1 Os. ; a corporal, .!1; and every common so
.Iier, 
158., clear of all deductions.-Boyse, p. 169. 
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stretched upon the bare ground, and within 
view of the smoking ruins of their dwellings. 
It may seem surprising that the Highlanders 
did not avenge themselves upon their oppres- 
sors, by assassinating such stragglers as fell in 
their way. It cannot be supposed that men 
in whose bosoms the spirit of revenge must 
have taken deep root, would have spared their 
relentless adversaries from any scruple as to 
the mode of despatching them j nor can it be 
imagined that the Highlanrlers could not have 
selected fit occasions when they might have 
inflicted vengeance upon individuals. The 
reason of their forbearance probably was, that 
such a system of warfare, if 
ulopteù, would 
I lead to acts of retaliation on the part of the 
I r military, and thus increase their calamities. 
Only one instance is known where an injured 
person attempted to avenge himself. This was 
the case of a Highlander who had his house 
hurned, his cattle plundered, and his son killed, 
while defending his family, who were turned 
out in the snow. Vowing revenge, he watched 
the officer who was the author of this inhuman 
outrage, and who, he was informed, was to be 
distinguished by a cloak of a particular kinù. 
This officer riding one day with Captain (3eorge 
Munro of Culcairn in a shower of rain, len t 
him his cloak; anrl while marching in it with 
a party of men along the siùe of Loch Arkaig, 
the captain was shot by the enraged Highlander, 
who perceived the cloak, but could not distin- 
guish the difference of person. The mall 
escaped, and although he was well known, and 
lllight have been afterwards apprehended, he 
was allowed to pass unpunished. S 
Of the immense quantity of cattle carried 
off by Cumberland's troops, some idea may be 
formed from t.he fact mentioned in a journal of 
the period,9 that there were sometimes 2,000 
in one drove. Intelligence of such a va::;t 
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t! .. Colonel Graut of l\Ioy, who ùied in April, 1822, 
in his 90th year, was walking along the roarl \\ ith a 
gun on his shoulder when Cui cairn was sllO
. A tU1"ll 
of the road concealed him from the soldiers at the 
moment but when he came in sight with his gun, they 
immedi;tely seized him upon suspicion, and carrieù 
him to Fort William. After a short confinement he 
was released. Colonel Grant entered the 42.] as a 
volunteer or soldier of fortune, and aftel"Wanls gilt a 
cadetship in India, from which he retu

Jed with ,a 
handsome fortune nearly fifty years ago. -Stewart s 
Sketches, vol. i. note p. 280. 
II Scots Jlaqa::ine, vol. viii. p. 2
i. 
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accumulation of live stock reaching the ears of 
the graziers of the south, numbers of them 
went to Fort Augustus well provided with 
money, which they laid out to great advantage. 
Some of the people, impelled by starvation, 
repairecl to the camp to solicit from the spoiler::! 
some of their flocks, to preserve an existence; 
but their supplications were unheeded, aUll they I 
were doomed to behold their cattle 80M and 
driven away, while famine stared them in the II 
face. 
The atrocities committed by tho English II 
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Duucan Forbes of Cullodeu, Lorù President. 
From Original Painting at C'ulloden IIo1l!;c. 
must have been revolting to the humane mind 
of Lord President Forbes. On paying hill 
respects to the duke at Illnmess, he hinted 
to his highness that the laws of the country 
should be observed even by his arm
. j but 
the duke, who entertained very diff,'rL'llt 
ideas, not relishing such an intrusion upon his 
authority, cut the worthy president short with 
this exclamation, "The laws of the countfj, 
my Lord! I'll make a brigade give laws, hy I 
God!" J wlging farther remonstrance to bl
 
JI 
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vain, Forbes dl'Opped the subject, and was 
compelled to deplore in silence the cruelties 
which he could not prevent. He might have 
represented the lnatter to the government; but 
ho was perhaps unwilling to run the risk of 
incurring its displeasure, and thereby deprive 
himself of the chance of being afterwards use- 
ful in saving many families from ruin, 1 
The enormities of the lawless soldiery were 
not confined to the Highlands, but extended 
to all the adj oilling lowland districts where the 
spirit of disaffection was known to exist. The 
houses of the low country Jacobitè gentry were 
plundered and destroyed, and the chapels of 
the nonjurant episcopal clergy, as well as the 
more humble and secluded places of worship 
helonging to the Catholics, were either razed or 
burnt to the grounù. " Rebel-hunting" was 
the term adopted by the ruffians of the British 
army to designate their bloody occupation. 
To complete the work of extermination, the 
duke issued a proclamation, denO\illcing the 
punishment of death, by hanging, against every 
person who should harbour the insurgents, and 
a similar fate was declared to await such as 
should conceal arms, ammunition, or any other 
thing belonging to them, or should not imme- 
diately deliver up to persons authorized by the 
duke to receive the same, any property or effects 
in their possession belonging to the rebels. In 
compliance with a requisition maùe by the 
duke, the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, about the end of May, enjoined the 
ministers of the different parishes to read a 
proclamation from the pulpits, in which they 
themsclves, and every well affected person, 
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1 How far any remonstrance on the part of the presi- 
dent would have been attended to may be judged from 
the following statement :-" When he visited London 
in the end of the year, (1746,) for the purpose of settling 
the accounts he had run with the loyal Highland 
militia, he, as usual, went to court. The king, whose 
ear had been offended with repeated accounts of the 
conduct of the military, thus addressed him :-' :My 
lord-president, you are the person I most wished to 
see. Shocking reports have been circulated of the 
barbarities committed by my army in the north; your 
lordship is, of all men, the best able to satisfy me.' 
, I wish to Goel, , replied the president, 'that I could, 
consistently with truth, assure your majesty that such 
reports are destitute of foundation.' The king, as was 
his custom, turned abruptly away from the president; 
whose accounts, next day, were passed with difficulty; 
and, as report says, the balance, which was immense, 
never fully paid up. "-A ntijacobin Review, vol. xiii. 
Rev'íew of Home's Ilistory of the Rebellion. 


were ordercd by his royal highncss to use every 
exertion to discover and seize the unfortunate 
fugitives; and to facilitate their discovery ancl 
apprehension, the clergy were required to fur- 
nish lists of the names of all persons in their 
respective parishes who had had any share in 
the insurrection. Many clergymen, including 
those of Edinbargh, with feelings of humanity 
and independence which did them honour, rt'- 
fused to read this proclamation, or to comply 
with the order requiring them to give in the 
names of such of their parishioners as had been 
engaged in the rebellion. The government.. 
equally intent with its sanguinary general upon 
the destruction of the unfortunate adherents of 
the house of Stuart, offered rewards for appre- 
hending such of the fugitives as might land 
in Ireland, and instructions were sent to the 
British ministers at foreign courts in alliance 
with George II., to seize all who might seek 
refuge in the territories of such powers. 
The guilt of all these acts of bloodshed and 
rapine has been laid to the charge of the Duke 
of Cumberland, and the single fact that he 
issued no orders to put an end to the enormi- 
ties which were daily committed, almost under 
his own eyes, and with his perfect knowledge, 
seems of itself sufficient to justify the charge. 
But when taken in connexion with his san- 
guinary order not to make prisoners, the 
proofs of his criminality, or rather unconsti- 
tutional severity, are evident. Though the 
foul stain of wanton cruelty must eyer attach 
to the British army on the present occasion, 
from the commander down to the private, 
there were some redeeming exceptions among 
the officers, who alleviated the sufferings, and, 
in some instances, saved the lives of the de.- 
voted Highlanders. "I think myself," says 
Mr, Maxwell, "bound in justice to let the 
reader know that there were in the duke of 
Cumberland's army officers of all ranks, whom 
neither the prospect of ingratiating themselves 
and making their fortunes, nor the contagion of 
bad example were able to corrupt. Some of 
those that had done the government the most 
essential services were as conspicuous now for 
their humanity as formcrly for their courage 
and conduct. It might be indiscreet to be parti- 
cular at present; but their names, which are 
written with indelible chal'acters in the hearts 
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of those poor people that owe to them the prp- 
servation of their being, will be carefully 
handed down to posterity. They are already 
known, and even, in the worst of times, meet 
with the applause they deserve from all those 
that have a fellow-feeling for their species." 
'\Vith the honourable exceptions here alludell 
to, neither the duke nor the submissive slaves 
of his tyrannical will ever appear to have felt 
the least compunction for the miseries they in- 
flicted upon the unfortunate Highlanders. On 
the contrary, they seem to have revelled amidst 
the ruin and desolation which they spread 
around; and when their occupation of " rebel- 
hunting" was gone, by the destruction of their 
victims, they endeavoured to relieve the ennui 
of repose by ludicrous and indecent diversions. 
Horse and foot races were instituted by the 
royal duke, who did not think it beneath his 
dignity t.o induce the women of the camp to 
enter the lists, and to expose themselves in a 
way at whir h decency revolts. 2 This species 
of amusement produced great insubordination 
in the army, for the soldiers got very fond of 
it, and, according to a volunteer, most of them 
had horses, which they bought and sold with 
one another at a low price, and on which 
they rode about, neglecting their duty, and 
consequently it became necessary to publish 
an order to part with them, otherwise they 
were all to be shot. " I saw," continues the 
same writer, " a soldier riding on one of these 
horses, when, being met by a comrade, he asked 
him, , Tom, what hast thou given for the Gal- 
loway
' Tom answered, 'Half-a-crown.' To 
which the other replied, with an oath, 'He is 
too dear; I saw a better bought for eighteen- 
pence.' Notwithstanding the low price, the 
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2 A letter from Fort Auaustus, dated June 27, 1746, 
which made the round ot'the public journals at the 
time, thus describes these pa1:>times :-" Last \Vednes- 
flay the duke gave two prizes to the soldiers to run 
\wats for on bare-backed Ganoways taken from the 
rebels, when eight started for the first, and ten for the 
second. prize. These Galloways are little larger than 
a good tup, amI there was excellent sport. Yesterday 
his royal highness gave a fine Holland smock to the 
soldiers' wives, to be run for on these Galloways, a
so 
bare-backed and ridin cr with their limhs on each side 
of the horse' like men. I:'> Eight starte!1, and there were 
three of the finest heats ever seen. The prize was won, 
with great difficulty, by one of the Old Buff's ladies. 
In the evening, General Hawley and Colonel Howard 
run a match for twenty guinf'as on two of the above 
shelties; which General Hawley WOIl by about four 
inches. .. 
1. 


vast quantities of cattle, such as oxen, horses, 
sheep, and goats, taken from the renels, ancl 
bought up by the lump by the jockies and 
farmers from Yorkshire and the south of Scot- 
land, came to a great deal of money, all which 
was divided amongst the men that brought 
them in, who were sent out in parties in search 
of the Pretender; and they frequently came to 
rebels' houses, which they had left, as their 
owners wotùd not be reduced to obedience. 
These our soldiers commonly plundered and 
burnt, so that many of them grew rich by their 
share of spoil." 
When the zeal and activity of the military in 
pursuing the leading fugitives on the one haml, 
and the great care of the government to prevent 
their escape to the continent on the other, are 
considered, it is surprising that so many suc- 
ceeded in their attempts to lcave the kingdom. 
Besides the Earls of Cromarty allll Kilmarnock, 
and Lord :Macleod, the only other J"acobitc 
cl1iefs who fell into the hanrls of the govern- 
ment were the 'Marquis of Tullibardine, Lorlls 
Balmerino and Lovat, amI Secretary Murra
-. 
The ::\farquis being unable, from the bad state of 
his health, to bear the fatigue of running from 
covert to covert, surrendered himself, on the 
27th of April, to a Dumbartonshire gentleman, 
who committed him to the castle of Dumbar- 
ton; and Lord Balmerino, by the advice of Mr. 
Grant, younger of R( )thiemurchus, most un- 
wisely deliverecl himself up at Inverness, two 
days after the battle of Culloden. After hay- 
ing the mortification of witnessing, from thl:' 
summit of a mountain, the conflagmtion of his 
seat of Castle Downie by the king's troops, 
Lord Lovat took refuge in the westem parts of 
Inverness-shire, and finally concealed himself 
in the hollow of a tree which grew on a small 
island in Loch Moral', where he was appre- 
hended early in June l)y a part.y from t.he 
Furnace slo
p of war. 'Vhen discovered, he 
was wrapt up in a blankct; and, though he had 
between five and six hundred guineas in his 
pocket, had been obliged to live twelve days 
in his miserable retrcat on oatmeal aUll 'water. 
Being unable, from his great age and intìrmit}, 
to ride, he ",vas carried in a littcr to the ro;yal 
camp at Fort Augustus. Secretary :Murray con- 
trived to escape from the Highlands, and sought 
for safety in the house of his brother-in-law, 
4 R 
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:Mr. Hunter of Polmood, in Peebles-shire; but 
information having been given of his retreat, 
he was apprehended on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 28th of June, by a party of St. George's 
dragoons, carried to Edinburgh; and committed 
the same evening a prisoner to the castle. 
Macdonald of Barisdale and his son were 
also taken prisoners, but wel'e almost imme- 
lliately set at liberty. That a man who had 
taken such an active part in the insurrection 
as Barisdale did should have been liberated 
unconditionally is very improbable; and it was 
generally understood that he had entered into 
an engagement to apprehend the prince, and 
deliver him up to the Duke of Cumberland. 
Bo strong were the suspicions of Charles and 
his friends of Baris<lale's treachery, that when 
Colonel '\,
 arren arrived in the '\Yest Highlands 
for the purpose of transporting Charles to 
}'ranee, he actually seized narisdale and his 
'3on, and carried them along with him to that 
country as prisoners. A list of charges, in the 
shape of interrogatories, was afterwards drawn 
up by Charles at Paris, to each of which Baris- 
dale was required to make a direct and parti- 
cular answer in writing; but the nature of his 
answers, if he made any, is not known. There 
may have been no foundation for these grave 
charges; but well or ill founded, an opinion 
long prevailed in the Highlands that Barisllale 
had been unfaithful. 
If C1-1engarry's apprehension proceeded upon 
the information of the gentlemen of his own 
clan, they must have haù better grounds for 
taking the extraordinary step they are allrged 
to have done than the mere assertion of llaris- 
dale; but the charge against Glengarry seems 
highly improbable, as it is scarcely credible, 
if, as stated, they had letters from him in their 
possession, advising them to take up arms in 
support,of Charles, while he himself kept back, 
that he would, by such a perfidious act, have 
put himself in their power. Glengarry, after 
his apprehension, was sent to London, and, 
along with the other chief prisoners, was com- 
mitted to the Tower, where he suffered a IOllg 
and tedious confinement. Young Glengarry 
had been taken up some months previously 
and sent to the Tower, in which he was kept a 
close prisoner for twenty months. 
K otwithstanding the sanguinary ferocity 
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with which Cumberland's soldiers Inmtf'd 
down the unfortunate fugiti\res, the lives of a 
considerable number of those who were tak{>n 
or surrendered themselves were saved from 
immediate destruction by the interference of a 
few humane persons, who did everything in 
their power to put a stop to the exterminating 
system of these bloodhoullLls. Though they 
thus escaped the merciless s,yord of the de- 
stroyer, they were nevertheless doomed to suffcr 
the most extraordinary privations. After hav- 
ing been cooped up in the loathsome prisons of 
the north, without any attention to their wants, 
many of them were afterwards huddled to- 
gether in the holds of ships, where they were 
condemned unheeded to pine away, and, amidst 
a mass of filth and corruption, to inhale the 
seeds of pestilence and death. Of 157' persons 
who were immured for eight months in the 
hold of one transport, only 49 survived the 
cruel treatment they received. 3 
Meanwhile several of the chiefs of the insur- 
rection succeeded in effecting their escape to 
the Continent. The Duke of Perth, Lorll 
John Drummond, Lords Elcho and Nairne, 
::\faxwell of Kirkconnel, and others, embarked 
at Lochnanuagh, on board one of the French 
ships which alTived on the western coast about 
the end of April. The Duke of Perth, who had 
been long in bad health, died on the voyage. 
Another party of twelve or thirteen persons, 
including Lords Pitsligo and Ogilvy, and HUIl- 
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3 Jacobitc Jicmoirs, p. 300. "Tilliam Jack, one of 
the prisoners, in a letter to his friends in Elgin (Me- 
moirs, p. 299), says that the sailors used to amuse 
themselves hy hoisting the prisoners up to the yard- 
arm and dropping them into the spa, and that they 
woulù tie them to the mast and flog them; that I
I" 
several months they had no hed-clothes, and that they 
used to dig holes alIlong the ship's ballast, consisting of 
black earth and small stones, to keep themsplves warm. 
John Farquharson of Ahllerg, himself a prisoner, in a 
letter to the Rev. Mr. Forbes, published among th!' 
Forbes papers, gives an appalling description of t11U 
miseries of his fellow prisoners on their voyage frOlIl 
Inve1'lless to London. He says that from hunger, had 
usage, and exposure" to all weathers, they were seizell 
with a kinù of }J]ague which carried them off by doz- 
ens;" and that .. a good many of those who would 
have outlived their sickness, were wantonly murdered 
by the sailors, by dipping them in the sea in the crisis 
of their fevers." After arriving in the Thames, th(' 
common prisoners were put into Tilbury Fort, ami 
would have perished for want had not some humane 
people f>upported them. The officers were marched 
rank and file to Southwark jail, amid the hootings of 
a tumultuous mob, who loaded them with scornful 
epithets, and assailed them with brickbats, stones, awl 
other missi1e&. 
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tor of Burnside, after skulking some time in 
Buchan, got a vessel which conveyed them to 
Bergen in .Norway. The TIritish consul ap- 
plied to the governor to have them secured, 
but he disregarded the application, and the 
party proceeded to Sweden. Stewart of Ard- 
shiel, and General O'Sullivan also succeeded in 
reaching France. Olù Glenbucket, after being 
hunted from place to place, eluded his pursuers 
by assuming the garb of a beggar, and allowing 
his beard to grow. In the month of N ovem- 
ber he escaped to Norway in a Swedish vessel. 
Lord George :MuITay remained in concealment 
in Scotland till the month of December, when, 
after paying a private visit to his friends at 
Edinburgh, he took shipping at Anstruther in 
the Frith of Forth, and reached Holland in 
8a.fety. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


A. D. 1;46. 


BRITISH SOVEREION:-George 11.,1727-1760. 


Charles leaves Benbecnla and lands in the island of 
Glass-Proceeds to Harris-Iffurt-Glass-Benbe- 
cula-Removes to South Uist--Meets .Miss Flora 
Macdonald-Charles proceeds to Skye-Goes to 
Kingsburgh House-Portree-Proceeds to I
aasay- 
Returns to Skye-Goes to Ellagol-Interview with 
the Laird of Mackinnon, with whom he proceeds to 
the .Mainland-Arrives in Loch Nevis in l\loillart- 
.Arrest of l\1alcolm Macleod, Macdonald of Kings- 
burgh, and Flora Macdonald-Pursuit of Char1es- 
Proceeds to Morar-Borodale-Glen l\lorar-N arrow 
Escapes-Reaches Glenshiel-Entertained by rob- 
bers in a cave-Death of Roderick l\1ackenzie, who 
is mistaken for the Prince - Charles arrives in 
StTathglass-Braes of Glengarry-Cameron of Clunes 
-Auchnacarry-Narrow Escape of Charles-Ben- 
alder - Cage fitted for Charles's reception - The 
Prince emharks at Borodale, and arrives safely in 
France. 


THE storm which drove Charles with such 
rapidity upon the distant shores of Benbecula 
continued for fourteen hours after he had 
landed. Accommodating himself to the new 
situation in which he was placed, he manifested 
no symptoms of dejection at his reverse of for- 
tQIle, partook cheerfully along with his com- 
panions of the homely fare before him, and 
with an old sail for a bed, reposed upon tho 
floor of his lowly dwelling. In Benbecula the 
prince was visited by old Clanranald, to whom 
the island belonged; and having afterwar<lf: 
had an interview in South Uist with Boisdale, I 


Clanranald's brother, Charles was advised by 
him to proceed to f)tornoway, the principaì 
seaport in the island of Lewis, and there give 
out that he and his company were the crew of 
a merchant ship belonging to the Orkneys, 
which had been wreckpd on the isle of Tiree, 
and under the pretence of returning home, hire 
a vessel for that purpose, and escape to France.4. 
Accordingly, after passing two days in Ben- 
bacula, Charles and his party set sail for Stor- 
noway on the 29th of April; but in consequence 
of a strong gale of wind from the south-west, 
they were obliged to put in next morning at 
the small isle of 
calpa or Glass, near Harris, 
about half way betwef'n Benbecula and Storno- 
way. They landed about two hours before 
daybreak, and were conducted by Donald 
rac- 
leod to the house of Donald Campbell, a farmer, 
known to 
Iaclecd, to whom they were intro- 
duced as merchants shipwrecked on their voyage 
to the Orkneys. The prince and O'Sullivan 
took the name of Sinclair, and the latter passefl 
off as Charles' father. The whole party was 
hospitably entertained by Campbell, who lent 
:Macleod a boat with which he proceeded next 
day, the 1st of May, to Stornoway to hire a 
vessel, leaving Charles and his friends behind. 
Having succeeded in hiring a small vessel of 
forty tons, l\1acleod sent an express to Charles 
announcing his success, and requesting him to 
proceed to Stornoway, This message was re- 
ceived on the 3d of May, and the prince loft 
the isle of Glass next day; but the wind prov- 
ing contrary, he was obliged to land in Loch 
Seaforth, in the island of Lewis, a considerable 
distance from Stornoway. Hcre Allan ) [ac- 
donald took his leave. Accompanied by O'
ul- 
livan, O'X eil, and his guide, Charles Sf't out on 
foot for Stornoway, over a wild and trackless 
waste, in a very dark and rainy night. The 
guide lost his way, and the party did not reaeh 
the neighbourhood of Stornoway till next llay 
at noon. This mistake, on the part of the 
conductor, was a fortunate circumstance, as the 
advanced hour of the day prevented Charles 
from ent.ering the town, where he might 113\"e 
been seized by the inhabitants, who having re- 
ceived information from the PreslJytcrian mini- 
ster of South Uist, that the prince had landetl 


4 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. !ill. 
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in Lewis with 500 men, with a de:;;ign of burn- 
ing their town, carrying off their cattle, and 
forcing a vessel to carry him to France, after- 
wards rose in arms to oppose him. Charles 
stopped at the Point of Arynish, about half :t 
mile from Stornoway, and sent in the guide to 
acquaint 1\Iacl.eod of his arrival, and to bring 
out some refreshment, as he and his fellow- 
travellers had been eighteen hours without 
food. Donald immediately repaired to the 
spot with some brandy, bread, and cheese, anll 
found Charles and his two companions standing 
on a moor extremely fatigued and all wet to 
the skin. Donald then took them to the house 
of Mrs. Mackenzie of Kildun, at Arynish, where 
the prince went to bed. Returning to Storno- 
way, :l\Iacleod was quite amazed to find the 
town in commotion, and above 200 men under 
arms. Unable to comprehend the meaning of 
this sudden rising, Donald went directly into 
the room where the gentlemen who had taken 
upon them the rank of officers had assembled, 
and inquired the cause of such a strange pro- 
ceeding. He was instantly assailed with abuse 
by every person present: they informed him of 
the intelligence they had received from Uist of 
Charles's landing, and of his alleged intentions, 
and they accused :Macleod as the cause of the 
calamity with which they were threatened. 
Unable to deny the fact of Charles's arrival in 
Lewis, Macleod at once admitted it, and to 
allay their fears he informed them, that so far 
from having a body of 500 men along with 
him, as represented, he was attended by two 
companions only; "and yet," said Donald, with 
an air of defiance, "let me tell you farther, 
gentlemen, if Seaforth himself were here, by 
G- he durst not put a hand to the prince's 
breast!" 5 The gentlemen present then declared 
that they had no intention to do the prince 
the least harm, and the only thing they re(luired 
of him Wag to leave the island. Donald offered 
instantly to comply, and requested them to 
give him a pilot, but they refused; and although 
he offered the most liberal payment he could 
not obtain one. Alarmed for the consequences 
of being privy to the prince's escape, the master 
of the vessel which had been hired, either sus- 
pecting the object, or let, as is supposed, into 


r; J\lacleoJ's Narrative ill Jacobite .Jlwwirs. 


the secret by Macleod, refused to implement 
his bargain. 6 
Returning to the prince, Macleod informed 
him of these disagreeable occurrences. A pro- 
posal was made to fly to the moors; but Charles, 
thinking that suéh a step would encourage his 
enemies to pursue, he resol veù to pass the 
night at Kildun. Here the party killed a cow, 
for which the lady refused payment, but being 
pressed by ;l\Iacleod she at last took the money. 
Edward Burke performed the duties of cook; 
but the prince, on the present occasion, super- 
intended the culinary department, and with 
his own hands prepared a cake of oatmeal, 
mixed with the brains of the cow, and baked 
it upon a stone before the fire. At daybreak 
next morning the party left the island, carrying 
along with them a small stock of beef, two 
pecks of meal, and abundance of brandy and 
sugar. At this time the prince, O'Sullivan, 
and O'Neil had only six shirts amongst them, 
and being often drenched with rain, they were 
frequently obliged to take off the wet ones 
before the others were half dry. Conceiving 
that he would be more .secure on the mainland 
than among the islands, Charles resolved to 
return thither, and ordered the boatmen to 
carry him to Bollein in Kintail; but they re- 
fused en account of the length of the voyage, 
which they considered dangerous in an open 
boat. They, therefore, proceeded southwards 
along the coast; but they had not proceeded 
far when they observed two large vessels at a 
distance sailing north wards, and making to- 
wards them. To avoid these ships they put 
into the small isle called Euil'n or Iffurt, ncar 
Harris, a little to the northward of the island 
of Glass. On landing, the prince and his at- 
tendants went to the summit of a little hill 
to observe the ships. Charles thought they 
were _French, but his companions considered 
them English. He was desirous to ascer- 
tain the fact, but the boatmen could not be 
prevailed upon to go out and reconnoitre 
them. It is probable that these were the two 
frigates from Nantz, which arrived in Loch- 
nanuagh the day after Charles's departure 
from that place, and having landed the 
money, arms, and ammunition they had 


6 Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 541. Kirl.:eonnel 1.1[S 
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of war, commanded by Captain Ferguson, lying 
in the bay, at the distance of about two 
musket shots, which immediately gave them 
chase. The ship followed them three leagu{>s; 
but they escaped among the rocks at the point 
of Roudil in the Harris. They then kept close 
to the shore, and in passing along the coast of 
North Uist were observed by another war ves- 
sellying in Lochmadùy, which also gave them 
chase. Charles reached Benbecula. after aver}' 
close pursuit, and had scarcely landed when a 
storm arose, which drove the vessels that 
pursued him off the coast. After this escape, 
Charles could not help remarking, that Provi- 
dence would not permit him to be taken at 
this time. 
It being low water when Charles landed in 
I3enbecula, one of the boatmen went among 
the rocks in quest of shell-fish, and found a 
crab, which he held up to the prince with an 
expression of joy. Taking up a pail which lay 
in the boat, Charles immediately proceeded to 
the spot where the boatman stood, and, in 
conjunction with him, soon filled the pail with 
crabs. The party then proceeded to a small 
hut which lay at the distance of two miles. 
Charles carried the pail, which l\Iacleod in- 
sisted on relieving him of; but Charles refused 
to part with it, observing that he and the 
rest of the company might carry the baggage. 
The door of the hovel wa." so low, that the 
party could only enter by creeping in on their 
hands and knees; but to make the entry easier 
for the prince, Burke dug away part of the 
ground, and put heather below the prince's 
knees. From this homely residence, Charles 
sent a message to old Clanranald, acquainting 
him of his roturn to I3onbemùa, and of the 
rlifficulties with which he was beset. Clan- 
ranaJd repaired without delay to the hut, and 
promisen. Charles all the assistance in his power 
to enable him to leave the kingdolll. Lady 
Clanranald, at the same timp, sent Charles 
half-a-dozen of shirts, some shoes and stock- 
ings, a supply of wine and bralHly, and other 
articles, to lllake his situation as comfortable 
as circumstances would a<1mit of. After pass- 
ing several days in this mÏi::erable habitation, 
Charles, by the an. vice of Clanranal<1, romoved 
to ::::)outh Uist, and took up his abode near the 
hill of Cora(lalo, in the centro of the island, 
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brought over for his service, were returr.ing to 
France. j 
The little island on which Charles now was, 
was inhabited by a few fishermen, who, ima- 
gining the prince's boat to be a press-boat be- 
longing to one of the ships of war, ran away 
to conceal themselves, leaving their fish be- 
hind. Charles and his party fared upon some 
of the fish which they found drying upon the 
beach. Unwilling to deprive the poor fisher- 
men of any part of their hard-earned spoils 
without an equivalent, the prince was about 
laying down some money on the place from 
which the fish were taken; but on one of his 
followers representing to him that by doing so 
the fishermen might suppose that some person 
of note had visited the island, and that such 
an idea lUight lead to bad consequences, he 
desisted. Charles remained in this desolate 
island four days, during all which time he and 
his party lay in a wretched hut, resembling a 
hog-sty, and so wretchedly roofed that they 
were obliged to spread the boat's sail over the 
top of it. They lay upon the bare floor, with- 
üut any covering, and to prevent surprise, kept 
watch by turns. 
Resol ving to return to Glass to pay Donald 
Campbell a visit, Charles left the little island 
of Iffurt on the 10th of 1\Iay, and coursed along 
the shores of the Long Island till he arrived 
at the isle of Glass. Understanding that 
Campbell had absconded, from an apprehen- 
sion that he would be seized for having en- 
tortained the prince,-a rumour to that effect 
having got abroad,-the prince left Glass the 
same day. There being no wind, the boatmen 
were obliged to row all night; but about day- 
break, the wind began to rise, and hoisting 
sail, they scudded along the coast of Harris. 
Having no fresh water on board, they were 
forced, from lack of other provisions, to use 
oatmeal made up with salt water, of which 
Charles partook heartily, This salt water 
d1'ammach, as this extraordinary preparation 
was called, was qualified with a dram of 
brandy, which the prince distributed from a 
bottle he held in his hand. 
In coursing along Harris, Charles, while 
crosf;ing the mouth of :Finsbay, espied a ship 
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which was considered a more secure place of 
retreat. 
""'lIeu on the eve of leaving Bellbecula, 
Charles despatched Donald :Macleod in Camp- 
bell's boat, which he still retained, to the 
mainland, with letters to Lochiel and Secre- 
tary Murray, desiring to know how affairs stood, 
and requesting that a supply of cash and 
11randy might be sent to him. Donald met 
Lochiel and ,l\Iurray at the llead of Loch Ar- 
kaig; but :Murray, from whom he was desired 
to obtain the money, informed him that he 
had none to spare, having only sixty louis- 
d'ors, which he meant to keep for his own 
necessities. Donald received letters from 
I Lochiel and :Murray to the prince, and, having 
found the means, he purchased two ankers of 
brandy, at a guinea each, for the use of the 
prince, with which he returned after an a1)- 
sence of eighteen days. 8 
On his return he found the prince in a more 
comfortable dwelling than that in which he 
had left him. He had removed to South Uist 
on the 16th of :May, and lived in the house of 
one of Clanranald's tenants, situated upon 
Coradale. The house not being water-tight, 
two cow-hides were placed upon four sticks 
to prevent the rain from falling upon him 
when asleep. The house in which the prince 
lodged was called the Forest house of Glen- 
coradale, and though the situation was re- 
mote, it was the best that could be devised 
for securing a retreat either to the hills or to 
the sea, according to circumstances. There 
being abundance of game in the island, the 
prince occupied himself almost daily in his 
favourite amusements of hunting and shoot- 
ing. His dexterity in shooting birds upon 
the wing was particularly remarked. To 
vary 1ùs recreation, he frequently went down 
to the sea-shore, and going on board a small 
boat, caught, with hand -lines, some small 
fishes, called lyths by the inhabitants. Clan- 
l'anald and his lady did every thing in their 
power to render his situation 3oO'feeable; and 
Clanranald placed twelve able men at his dis- 
posal to serve as guides through the island, 
and to execute any orders Charles might give 
I them. 
'Vhile Charles was thus passing his time in 
1 ___ __ ___
:C
OOd" Na=.im 


I:;outh Uist, his situation every day was becom. 
ing more and more critical. The Long island, 
as the principal group of the Hebrides is callel1, 
was surrounded on every side by cutters, sloops 
of war, and frigates. Upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred militia and some regular troops were 
landed in different parts of the island, and a 
guard was posted at every ferry in the archi- 
pelago to prevent any person from getting out 
of it without a passport. Charles was made 
aware of his danger; but he declined to leave 
the Long island till he should receive some 
farther intelligence, which Clanranald endea- 
voured to obtain by crossing over to the main- 
land. At length the peril of Charles became so 
imminent, that there appeared no possibility of 
an escape. He had already spent three weeks 
in South Uist; and though his residence was 
known to upwards of a hundred persons, all of 
whom were probably aware of the splendid 
rewal'd which had been offered for his appre- 
hension, yet such was the fidelity of these poor 
people, that not one of them betrayed their 
trust, by giving notice to the emissaries of I 
the government of the place of his concealment , 
He lived in comparative security in South Uist ' I 
till about the middle of June, when, ill con- 
sequence of the presence of a body of militia 
in the island of Eriska, which lies between 
Barra and South Uist, he found it absolutely 
necessary to shift his quarters. He accordingly 
left South Uist in Campbell's boat with his 
four companions, on the 14th of June, and 
landed in the small isle of 'Via or Fovaya, be- 
tween South Uist and Benbecula, in which he 
remained four nights; and on the 18th, the 
prince, O'N eil, and Burke, went to Rossin- 
ish, leaving U'Sullivan and :l\Iacleod in 'Via. 
Charles passed two nights at Rossinish; but 
receiving information that some militia were 
approaching Benbecula, he rl solved to return 
to Coradale. O'Sullivan and :Macleod antici. 
pated Charles's design by bringing the boat to 
Rossinish during the night, and having set sail, 
they encountered a violent storm, accompanied 
with a heavy rain, which forced them to land 
upon the rock called Achkirside-allich at Uish- 
inish Point, in a cleft of which they took up 
their quarters. At night, finding their enemies 
within two miles of them, they sailed again, and 
arrived safely at a place called Celiestielb, 
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whence they steered towards Loch Boisdale; 
but, observing a boat in their way, they re- 
turned to their former place, where they passed 
the night. They proceeded to Loch Doisdale 
next day, where they were informed that Bois- 
dale had been made a prisoner, a circumstance 
which perplexed Charles exceedingly, as Bois- 
dale, from his perfect knowledge of the differ- 
ent places of concealment in the Long island, 
was the chief person on whom he relied for 
.lirections in his various movements. Charles 
skulked some days about Loch Boisdale, where 
he and his attendants received occasional sup- 
plies of food from Lady Boisclale. 9 
During the time the prince remained in 
Loch Eoisdale, he was kept in a perpetual state 
of alarm by the vessels of war which hovered 
off the coast of South Uist. At one time no 
less than fifteen sail were in sight; and two of 
them having entered the Loch, Charles and 
his companions abandoned the boat, and fled 
to the mountains. The vessels having gone 
out to sea, Charles and his party retmned to 
the boat, in which they had left a small stock 
of provisions; and having taken out the sails 
for the purpose of covering them, they lay in 
the fields two nights OIl the south side of the 
Loch. Removing the third night farther up 
the inlet, they passed two other nights in the 
same way, suffering all the time the greatest 
privations. Hitherto the military had not 
visited South Uist; but information was 
brought on the last of these days to Charles, 
that a party, under Captain Caroline Scott, all 
officer celebrated, along with General Hawley, 
Major Lockhart, and others, for his cruelties, 
had just landed at the head of a body of 500 
regulars and militia, within a mile and a half 
of the place where Charles then was. On 
receiving this alarming intelligence, Charles 
instantly resolved to separate his party j and 
leaving O'Sullivan, Macleod, and Burke, with 
the boatmen, to shift for themselves, he and 
O'Neil went off to the mountains, carrying only 
two shirts along with them. The faithful 

lacleod was so affected at parting that he shed 
.;ears. 1 


I 
I' 


1/ Genuine and True Journal, p. 16. 
I O'Neil's, Burke's, and l\[acleod's Narratives, in 
Jrtcobite lYemoirs. Macleod was taken prisoner a few 
d..\ys afterwards ill Bl'ubecula, by Lieutenant Allan 


Beset with dangers on every hand, Charles 
and his companion directed their steps towards 
Denbecula, and, about midnight, came to a 


l\Iacdonald, of Knock, in Sleat, in the island of SkJ'e. 
He was put on board the Furnace, and brouuht down 
t
 the cabin. before General Campbell, who 
xamine,l 
lum most mmutely. The general asked him if he hall 
been along with the Pretender? ' , Yes," said Donald 
"I was along with that young gentleman, and I winn
 
deny it." "Do you know," said the general, "what 
money was upon that gentleman's head ?-No less a 
SUIU than thirty thousand pounds sterling, which 
would have made you and your family llappy for ever." 
.. 'Vhat then?" replied Donald, "what though I had 
gotten it? I could not have enjoyed it for two days. 
Conscience would have gotten the better of me; and 
although I could have gotten all EnO'land and Scotland 
for my pains, I would not have allowed a hair of bis 
body to be touched if I could hinder it, since he tbrew 
himself upon my care." Campbell observed tllat he 
could not much blame him. Donald was sent to Lon- 
don, but released on the 10th of June, ]747. When 
he arrived in Leith from London, on his return to 
Skye, he had no money to carry him thither; but his 
wants were supplied by the Hev. Robert (afterwards 
bishop) Forbes, an episcopal clergyman in Leith, 
who set a subscription on foot in that town, and in 
Edinburgh, "to make out," as the bishop says, "for 
honest Palinurus, if possiblp, a pound sterling, for 
every wpek he had served the prince in distress; and," 
continues the worthy bishop, "I thank God I was so 
hajJ!,y as to accomplish my design directly." In ac. 
knowledgment of his fidelity, Donald was presented 
by Mr. John Walkinshaw of l.ondon, with a large 
silver snuff-box, handsomely chased, and doubly gilt 
in the inside. Upon the lid of this box there was the 
representation of an eight-oare!l boat, with Donald at 
the helm, and the eight rowers making their wa
' 
through a very rough and tempestuous sea. The L011g 
island is seen in the distance upon one of the extremi- 
ties of the lid, and the boat appears to be just steer- 
ing into Rossinish, the point of Benbecula where 
Charles landed after leaving Lochnanuagh. On the 
other end of the lid there was a landscape of the end 
of the isle of Skye, as it appears opposite to the Long 
island, on which the sites of Dunvegan and Gualtergill 
are marked. The clouds were represented as heavy 
and lowering, and the rain descending; and abo\'e 
the clouds, i. e., near the hinge, the following motto 
was engraved :-" Olim hæc meminisse juvabit. A prilis 
26to, 1746." Upon the bottom, and near the edge {If 
the lid, was this inscription,-" Quid Neptune, paras 1 
Fatis agitamur iniquis." The following words were 
enO'raved on the bottom of the box :-" Donald Mac- 
leod of Gualtergill, in the isle of Skye, the faithful 
Palinurus, rot. 68, li46." Be1o\V which there was a 
representation of a dove with an olive branch in its 
bill. Donald never put any snuff into this box, and 
when asked the cause by Mr. Forbes, hp exclaimed, 
"Sneeshin in that box! N a, the diel a pickle snceshin 
shall ever go into it till the King he restored; lII
d 
then, I trust in God, I'll go to London, and tl
en I will 
put sneeshin in tho box, and go to the PrInce, ami 
say, 'Sir, will you take a sneeshin out 0' my box l' " 
-Jacobite Jlemuirs. 
Burke, the other trust-worthy individual,. who \
as a 
native of North Dist, skulked about the 11111 of Eval, 
in his native island, for seven weeks, livin
 pal"Ì of the 
time on sea-weed and limpets. lIe afterwards .took 
refuge in a cave, and, when the troubles had subsided, 
went to Edinburgh, where, unheeded, he sp.ent tbJ 
remainder of his days as a sedan-c8nier or chamnan. 
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hut into which O'Xeil eutered. Providen- 
tially for Charles, O'
 cil here found Miss 
Flora Macdonald, with whom he had got lately 
acquainted at Ormaclade, the seat of Clanra- 
nald, in Benbecula, when on a visit to the 
chief, whose kinswoman she was. This lady, 
whose memory will ever be held in esteem by 
posterity, for her generous and nohle disinter- 
estedness in rescuing the prince from the im- 
minent perils which surrounded him, was the 
daughter of Macdonald of Milton, in the island 
of South Uist. Her father left her an orphan 
when only a year old, and her mother had 
married :Macdonald of Arl1ladale, in the isle of 
Skye, who commanded one of the militia com- 
panies raised in that island by Sir Alexander 
:Macùonald, and was now in South Uist at the 
head of his corps. J\'liss J\facdonald was about 
twenty-four years of age, of the middle size, 
and to the attractions of a handsome figure 
anù great vivacity, she added the more esti- 
mable mental qualities of good sense, bland- 
ness of temper, and humanity. The hut in 
which O'Neil now met J\1iss Macdonald be- 
longed to her only brother, Angus Macdonald 
of Milton, in whose family she then resided. 
As O'Neil recollected that ,Miss j\facdonald 
had expressed, in his presence, an earnest 
desire to see the prince; and had offered to do 
any thing in her power to protect him, it oc- 
curred to O'Neil that, on the present occasion, 
she might render an essential service to the 
prince if, after dressing him in female attire, 
she would pass him off as her maid-servant, 
and carry him to Skye. O'Neil at once pro- 
posed his plan to the young lady; but she 
thought it fantastical and dangerous, and at 
first positively refused to engage in it. As 
parties of the :Macdonald, J\1acleod, and Camp- 
bell militia were roaming over the island of 
South Uist in quest of Charles, as no person 
could leave the island without a passport, and 
as there was a guard posted at every ferry, and 
the channel between Uist and Skye covered 
with ships of war, the utter hopelessness of 
such an attempt appeared evident. Bent, how- 
ever, upon his plan, O'Neil was resolved to 
try what effect Charles's own presence would 
have upon the young lady in inducing her to 
yield, and he accordingly introduced her to 
the prince. :Miss :\facdonald was so strongly 


impressed with his critical and forlorn state, 
that, on seeing Charles, she almost instantly 
consented to conduct him to Skye. She de- 
scribes the prince at this time as in a bad state 
of health; and though of a thin and weak 
habit of body, and greatly worn out by fatigue, 
yet exhibiting a cheerfulness, magnanimity; 
and fortitude, which those only who saw him 
could have credited. 2 
Having thus given her consent to O'Neil's 
proposal, Miss .Macdonald instantly proceeded 
to Clanranald's house to procure the necessary 
requisites for the intended voyage to Skye. In 
crossing one of the fords on her way to Orma- 
clade, she aud her. man-servant, Neil :Mac 
Eachan,3 not having passports, were taken pri- 
soners by a party of militia, and, being de- 
tained till next morning, were brought before 
the commanding officer, who luckily turned 
out to be her own step-father, Captain Hugh 
Macdonald. Having stated to him her inten- 
tion of proceeding to Skye to her mother, she, 
without difficulty or suspicion, procured a pass- 
port from her stepfather, for herself, a man- 
servant, and her maid, who, in the passport, 
was called Betty Burke, (the name the prince 
was to assume,) and who was recommended 
by Captain Macdonald to his wife as an excel- 
lent spinner of flax, and a faithful servant. 4 
Next day at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
Charles received a message from :Miss Mac- 
donald, who had reached Ormaclade, inform- 
ing him that "aU was well;" on receiving 
which, he and O'Neil resolved to join her im- 
mcdiately; but, to their great consternation, 
the messenger informed them that they could 
not pass either of the fords that separated 
South Uist from Benbecula as they were both 


2 Flora Macdonald's Narrative. Home's "'orks, 
vol. iii. App. No. 45. 
:I Fåther of the well-known .Marshal Macdonald, 
Duke of Tarentum. 
4 The letter by Armadale to his wife, was as fol- 
lows :-" I have sent your daughter from this country 
lest she should be any way frightened with the troops 
lying here. She has got one Betty Burke, an Irish 
girl, who, as she tells me, is a good spinster. If her 
spinning pleases you, you may keep her till she spin 
all your lint; or, if you have any wool to spin, you 
may employ her. I have sent Neil Mackechan along 
with your dau!.:hter, and Betty Burke to take care of 
them.-I am your dutiful husband, 
"HUGH MACDONALD." 
" June 22, } 746. " 
It has been suspected that Armadale was privy {::J 
his step-daughter's design. 
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guarded by the military. In their perplexity, 
an inhabitant offere(l to convey them in his 
boat to Benbecula; and they were accordingly 
landed on a promontory of that island. They 
dismissed the boat, after having given orders 
to the boatmen to meet them on the opposite 
side of the island, and proceeded on their jour- 
ney; but they had not gono far when they 
observed that the land on which they stood 
was surrounded by water, Thinking that the 
pilot had made a mistake, they hallooed after 
the boat, but in vain, as it was already far 
from the shore. As it was high water, Charles 
and his companion imagined that they could 
obtain a dry passage on the subsiding of the 
tide; but they were disappointed. The situa- 
tion of the prince now appeared dismal. After 
escaping so many dangers, he had at present 
no prospect but to starve upon a desert island. 

 evertheless, he kept up his spirit; and, after 
a laborious search, he succeedecl in finding a 
ford, by which he and his companion crossed. 5 
Charles and his companion arrived at Rossi- 
nish, the place of rendezvous, about midnight, 
wet to the skin, and exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue. Finding that a party of military 
was stationed at a short distance, they retired 
to another place, about four miles from Rossi- 
llish, whence O'Neil went to Ormaclade to as- 
certain the reason why :l\liss Macdonald had 
not kept her appointment. In explanation, 
she informed him, that conceiving the prince 
would be safer in North Uist than in Skye, 
she had engaged a cousin of her own in North 
Uist to receive him into his house. This gen- 
I tIeman, however, having afterwards declined 
to run the risk of harbouring the prince, l\Iiss 
1\Iacdonald made the necessary preparations 
for her voyage. Having hired a six-oared 
boat to carry her to Skye, which she ordered 
to be in readiness at an appointed place the 
following day, l\Iiss Macdonald left Ormaclade 
on the 27th of June, along with Lady Clan- 
ranald, a Mrs. 1\Iacdonald and Mac Eachan, all 
of whom were conducted by O'Neil to the 
place where Charles lay concealed, about eight 
miles from Ormaclade. On entering the hovel, 
they found Charles employed in roasting, for 
dinner, the heart, liver, and kidneys of a sheep 
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upon a wooden spit. The ladies began to 
compassionate the prince upon his unfortunate 
situation; but he diverted their attention from 
this melancholy subject by some facetious ob. I 
servations. He remarked that the wretche(l 
to-day may be happy to-morrow, and that all 
great men would be better by suffering as he 
was doing. . The party dined in the hut, Miss 
)Iacdonald sitting on the right, and Lady Clall- 
ranald on the left hand of the prince. 
After dinner, Charles put on the female 
attire, which had been provided for him by the 
!allies. It was coarse and homely, and con- 
sisted of a flowered linen gown, a light-coloured 
quilted petticoat, a white apron, and a mantle 
of dun camlet made after the Irish fashion, with 
a hood. 'Vhilst Charles was putting on this 
extraordinary dress, several jokes were passed 
on the singularity of the prince's appearance. 
The ladies and Neil ::\Iac Eachan returned to 
Ormaclade, and in the evening again met 
Charles and his companion on the sea-shore, 
at a mile's distance from that house. They sat 
down to supper on the sea-side; but before 
they had finished, a messenger arrived with 
information that General Campbell and Cap- 
tain Ferguson had arrived at Ormaclade with 
a large party of soldiers and marines, in quest 
of Charles. Lady Clanranald went imme- 
diately home, and, on reaching her house, was 
interrogated very strictly by these officers as to 
the cause of her absence; but she excused her- 
self by saying that she had been visiting a sick 
child. 6 
After the departure of La(ly ClanranalJ, 
Charles and his protectress went down to the 
beach, where their boat lay afloat, so as to be 
in readincss to embark in case the military 
shoultl appear. They kindled a fire upon a 
rock; but they had scarcely warmell them- 
selves, when they were thrown into a state of 
alarm by the appearance of foUl' boats full of 
armed men, apparently making towar(ls the 
shore. They instantly extinguished their fire, 
and concealed themselves behind some rocks. 
Fortunately they were not observe(l l)y the 
boats, which, instead of coming to land, sailed 


6 Soon after this occurrencp, Lady Clanranaltl W:lS 
taken prisoner, anI} SPilt .to Lonl}?Il. On bt l\"u\'l'm- 
bel', Clanranald, and nOlsd,lle JllS hrothe
 ,were also 
:Jpprehended, and shipped for Londo
. 1 hey werp 
discharged in the month of .Tune followmg. 
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along the snore, within a gun-shot of the spot 
where Charles lay concealed. .J udging it un- 
wise to put to sea during the day, Charles de- 
ferred his voyage till the evening, anù accord- 
ingly embarked, at eight o'clock on the 28th 
of June, for Skye, accompanied by Miss 
\Iac- 
donald and Neil l\Iac Eachan. The prince 
was extremely sorry to part with 0' X 8i1, his 
only remaining companion, and entreated l\Iiss 
)Iacdonald to allow him to accompany them; 
but, as she had only three passports, she abso- 
lutely refused to accede to the request. 7 
\Vhen Charlcs left the shores of Benbecula 
the evening was clear and serene, and a gentle 
and favourable breeze rippled over the bosom 
of the deep; but as they proceeded to sea tho 
sky began to lower, and they had not rowell 
ahove a league when the wind rose, the sea 
became rough, and a tempest ensued which 
seemed to threaten them with destruction. 

Iiss 'Macdonald and the boatmen grew alarmed, 
hut Charles showed the greatest composure, 
amI, to revive their drooping spirits, alternately 
related some amusing stories an'l sang several 
songs, among which was an old spirited air 
composed on the occasion of the rf'storation of 
Charles II. In the passage :Miss l\Ia.cdonald 
fell asleep, and Charles took every precaution 
to prevent her being disturbed. 
The wind having shifted several times dnring 
the night, the boatmen had not been able to 
keep a regular course, and when day-light 
appeared next morning, they found themselves 
out of sight of land without knowing where 


7 A few days after parting with. Charles, this trusty 
officer being betrayed by a person 111 whom he had con- 
fided, was taken prisoner.. neing"brought.b
fore C
p- 
tain Ferguson, and refusmg to give any mtormatlOll 
about the prince, he was .stripped, ordered to be pu
 
into a rack, amI to be Whipt. 'When the last part of 
this orner was about to be executed, he was saved from 
the intended ignominy by a lieutenant of the Scotch 
Fusileers, who, drawing his sword, ,threatened Fer- 
auson with his vengeance if he used an officer ill such 

n infamous manner. O'N eil says that, four days 
after he was taken, General Campbell sent him word, 
upon his parole of honour, that if he had any mo
ey 
or effects in the country, and would send them to hun, 
they should be safe; and that as he hall always ima- 
ained that the word of honour was as sacredly kept 
hI the Enalish army as in others, he went with a de- 
tachment for his money and gold watch, which he had 
hid amon a the rocks; that he sent to General Camp- 
bell by C
ptain Campbell of 8kipness, 450 guineas, 
his gold watch, broadsword anù pistols; but that 
although he repeatedly appl
ed to. him t,o T r

ur
 him 
his property, he neve
 obtallled It !-O 
ell s N al'l'a- 
tive in Jacobite ft[C1nOtTS. 


they were. Having no compass, they proceedell 
at mndom; but they had not sailed far when 
they perceived some of the headlands of Skye. 
}'a voured by the wind, they soon gained the 
point of 'N aternish, on the west of the islanJ. 
In passing along this point they were fircd 
upon by a party of l\Iacleod militia, who called 
upon them to land; but they continued their 
course,allll, to prevent suspicion, plied their oars 
very slowly. Charles told the boatmen "not 
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From Original Painting by 1. J\Iackluin, 1 ï 47. 
to fear thc villains;" but they assured him that 
they did not Cf\re for themselves: their only 
fear was for him. " 
 0 fear of me!" was 
Charles's reply. Encouraged. by the undaunted 
bravery of the prince, the boat's crew applied 
themselves with energy to their oars; on OÙ- 
servinc1 which the Macleods continued to fire 
at theO IJoat till it got out of reach of their 
shot, but did no harm. ""-hilst the bullets 
were fallin o about the boat, Charles, it is said, 
requested 
1iss Macdonald to lie down in the 
bottom of thc boat in orllcr to avoid them; but 
she heroically declined the proposal, and de- 
dared that, as she was enùeavouring to prescrve 
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the life of her prince, she would never degrade 
herself by attending to the safcty of her own 
person while that of her master was in jeopardy. 
Rhe even solicited Charles to occupy the place 
he had assigned for her. The prince, as the 
danger increased, became more urgent; but no 
entreaties could prevail upon :l\Iiss l\Iacdonald 
to abandon her intrepid resolution, till Charles 
offered to lie down also. Both accordingly 
lay down in the bottom of the boat, till out of 
reach of the btùlets of the militia. 
After escaping this danger they entered a 
small creek, and the party, after taking a short 
rest, proceeded to Kilbride, and landed near 
l\Iugstot or Moydhstat, the seat of Sir Alex- 
ander ::\Iacdonald, near the northern extremity 
of Skye. Sir Alexander was at this time with 
the Duke of Cumberland at Fort Augustus; 
and, as his lady was known to be a warm friend 
of the prince, Flora resol ved to proceed to 
l\Ioydhstat and acquaint her of Charles's arrival. 
Lady Margaret J\Iacdonald had inherited the 
spirit of Jacobitism from her father Alexander, 
Earl of Eglintoun; and, as she knew that her 
husband was a Jacobite at heart, she was less 
scrupulous to assist the prince in his necessities. 
Knowing her good. intentions, Charles had, 
about a week before his arrival in Skye, written 
her a letter, which was sent inclosed in one 
from Hugh .Macdonald of Dalishair, in North 
Uist, to his brother Donald ßoy Macdonald, 
who was requested to deliver the letter into 
her ladyship's own hand. Balishair announce<l 
in the letter to his brother, that, as a very 
strict search was making in the Long island 
for Charles, he intended to seek refuge upon a 
small grass island, called Fladdachuan, belong- 
ing to Sir Alexander ,l\Iacdonald, lying to the 
north of Trotternish, with only one tenant 
upon it, and requesting him to keep a sharp 
look-out for the prince, to meet him upon 
.Flad(lachuan and provide him with necessaries. 
He was desired to show the letter to Lady 
Margaret, and after she had perused it to throw 
it into the fire; and he also requested that her 
hHlyship should do the same with the letter 
sent her. The letter was accordingly dcli vered 
to Lady Margaret by Donald Roy, who burnt 
his own, as directed; but, on begging Lady 
Margaret to put hers into the fire, she rose up, 
and, l<is="ing the letter, exclaimell, "X o! I 
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will not burn it. I will preserve it for thc 
sake of him who "'Tote it to me. Although 
King George's forces should come to the 
llOuse, I hope I shall find a way to secure the 
letter. " 6 . 
Leaving Charles in the boat, :Miss ,Flora, ac- 
companied by Neil :Mac Eachan, set out for 
:1Iugstot, to apprise Lady Margaret of her arri- 
val. It was a fortunate circumstance that 
Charles was left behind, as there was a militia 
officer of the name of }Iacleod in the house, 
who, on ,:\Iiss Macdonald's entering the room 
where he was sitting, questioned her ve1'Y closely 
as to her joumey; but she answered his inter- 
rogatories so readily, and with such apparent 
candour and simplicity, that he had not the 
least suspicion that she was any way concerned. 
about the prince. Charles's arrival was not 
altogether unexpected, as she had been informed 
the day before by l\Irs. l\Iacdonald, wife of 
J olm :\Iacdonald of K.irkebost, in North Uist, 
who had come from the Long i.sland, of the 
probability of his appearing speeilily in Skye. 
Lady )Iarg:1ret, on being infurmed of the 
prince's arrival in her neighbourhood, was 
greatly alarmed for his safety. Her acti\"e 
benevolence was ever seconded by superior 
talents; and, on the present occasion, she dis- 
played a presence of mind and readiness of 
invention, which corresponded with these high 
qualifications. :\Ir. ::\Iacdollald of Kingsburgh, 
Sir Alexander's factor, being then in the house, 
she resolved to consult him in this cmergency. 
Desirous also to avail herself of the services 
of Captain ßoy l\Iacdollald, who llad visited 
Fladdachuan in quest of the prince, she sent 
an express to Trotternish, where he then re- 
sided, requesting his immediate attendance at 
l\Iugstot. l\Iounting his horse, he repaired to 
the spot, and foun(l Lady Margaret and King:;- I 
burgh walking together, in serious conver:;a- 
tion. On dismountillg, Lady ::\Iargaret came 
up to him and exclaimed, " 0 Donald Roy, we 
are ruined for ever!" After a long constùta- 
tion, Lady :Margaret proposed that, as the 
prince could not remain long in 
kye without 
being discovered, he should be conducted to 
old Raasay, who was himself conccaled with 
somc select friends, and that, in the mcan time, 
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he should take up his residence in Kingsburgh 
house. 
During the time this consultation lasted, 
Charles remained upon the shore, at a short 
Jistance from the foot of the garden. Kings- 
burgh proposed to go and acquaint him with 
...WIT determination; but, lest he might be 
observed by some of the military about the 
house, X eill\Iac Eachan was sent to inform him 
that Kingsbmgh meant to visit him, and to 
request that he would retire behind a neigh- 
bouring hill to escape observation. Taking 
WiUl him some wine and provisions, Kings- 
burgh repaired to the spot where Mac Eachan 
had left Charles. To his great surprise, how- 
ever, Charles was not to be seen, and he ill 
vain searched for him in the neighbourhood of 
the place where he expected to meet him. 
Despairing of finding the prince, Kingsburgh 
woulù have returned to Mugstot; but the 
hounding of a flock of sheep at a distance, in- 
dicating that some person was at hand, Kings- 
hurgh went forward to the place whence the 
sheep had fled, where he found the prince 
sitting on the ground. Charles started up 
when he saw Kingslmrgh approaching. He 
advanced cautiously towards him, holding a 
large knotted stick in his hand, as if intending 
to knock down the stranger. "I am Mac- 
donald of Kingsburgh, come to serve your 
highness," said the good Highlander, as he ap- 
proached. "It is well," allswered Charles, 
who went forward to receive his frienù. They 
then saluted each other, and the prince took 
some refreshment. Kingsburgh then mentioned 
Lady l\1acdonald's plan, with which Charles 
having expressed himself satisfied, they both 
proceeded to Kingsburgh house. 
Till the departure of Kingsburgh to meet 
Charles, the uneasiness of Lady Macdonald 
was extreme. Flora too, who had remarked 
her anxiety, had her lllisgivings lest the prince 
should be discovered; but with her wonted 
firmness she kcpt up the conversation with the 
commander of the detachmcnt, till dinner was 
announced, by which time Charles was on his 
way to Kingsburgh. After dinner, Miss ::l\Iac- 
clonald rose to depart; but Lady Macdonald, 
in order to deceive the officer, prcssc(l her to 
remain, a11<l put her in mind that she had 
promise!l on a former occasion to make some 


stay the first time she should visit :Moydhstat. 
Flora, however, cxcused herself, on the ground 
that she was anxious to be with her mother, 
who, in the absence of her husband, could not 
but feel uneasy in such troublesome times. 
'Vith apparent reluctance I
ady l\Iargaret at 
length accepted her apology, llnder the con- 
dition that she should make amends for her 
sudden departure by making a longer stay at 
J',Ioydhstat on her next visit. 
l\Iiss l\Iacdonald accordingly proceeded on 
her journey, accompanied by Neil J',fac Ea('han, 
and by Mrs. Macdonald, the lady formerly 
mentioned, who was attended by a male and 
female servant. The whole party, who were 
on horseback, soon overtook the prince and 
Kingsburgh, who had gone so far by the com- 
mon road. :Mrs, :l\Iacdonald, who had never 
seen the prince before, was desirous of obtain- 
ing a view of his countenance, and made several 
attempts to look him in the face, but Charles 
al ways turned his head aside to avoid her gaze. 
}Irs. Macdonald's maid observing this, and 
being struck with the uncouth appearance of 
the prince, remarked to :1\Iiss Flora, that she had 
never before seen such an impudent looking 
woman as the one with whom Kingsburgh was 
walking, and stated her impression, that the 
singular looking stranger was either an Irish- 
woman, or a man in woman's clothes. ,Miss 
l\Iacdonal<l informed the girl that she was quite 
right in her conjecture that the extraordinary 
boking female was an Irishwoman, for she 
knew her, having seen her before. The maill 
then exclaimed, "Dless me, what long strides 
theja<le takes, and how awkwardly she manages 
her petticoats! " To put an end to the prying 
curiosity of Mrs. Macdonald's maid, and to 
prevent the servants of that lady from observ- 
ing the route which the prince and Kingsburgh 
were about to take across the hills, Miss :Mac- 
donald called upon the party to ride faster, as 
they had a long way to travel. They aocord- 
ingly set off at the trot, and, when the party 
were out of sight, the two pedestrians, to avoid 
the militia, who were on all the public roads, 
went off by an unfrequented path, and arrived 
at Kingsburgh house about eleven o'clock at 
night, where they were almost immediately 
joined lJY Miss l\facdollahl and Neil l\Iac 
l
ac1lall. 
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Not expecting her husbanù home at such a 
late hour, ,Mrs. .Macdonald had undressed, and 
was just going into bed, when one of her 
lllaid servants entered her bed-room, and in- 
formed her that Kingsburgh had arrived, and 
had brought company with him, and that l\Iiss 
}"lora :ßIacdonald was among the guests. Mrs. 
l\Iacdonald sent down word to Flora, that be- 
ing sleepy and undresseà she hoped she would 
excuse her for not coming down stairs, but 
begged that she would use her freedom, and 
help herself to anything she might require. 
II Immediately upon the departure of the servant 
I , down stairs, a young girl, a daughter of Kings- 
burgh, entered her mother's apartment in a 
I great hurry, and, with looks of surprise, in- 
formed her, that her father had brought to 
I the house the most "odd muckle ill-shaken- 
up wife she had ever seen, and taken her into 
the hall too!" Before Mrs. :ßIacdonald had 
time to form any conjecture on the subject, 
Kingsburgh himself entered his wife's bed- 
chamber, and desired her to dress herself as 
I fast as she could, and got some supper ready 
for his guests. 1\1rs. :ßIacdonald asked the 
I names of her visitors, but Kingsbllrgh said he 
i had no time for explanation; and after telling 
II her that she would know the whole matter in 
! time, and urging her to make haste, he returned 
to his friends in the hall. 
In compliance with her husband's desire, 
l\rrs. Macdonald proceeded to dress herself, 
and sent her daugl1ter down for her keys, which 
she had left in the hall. . The girl went, but 
she returned almost instantly in a state of 
alarm, and told her mother that she was afraid 
to venture into the hall, as the tall woman was 
! I walking up and down in it. Mrs. Macdonald 
II then went down herself; but on observing the 
II prince striding through the hall she hesitated 
I to enter, and calling to her husband requested 
him to go in and bring her the keys. Kings- 
I burgh, however, refused to humour the pusil- 
lanimity of his wife, and she was at length 
obliged to enter. 
"\Vhen Mrs. l\Iacdonald entered the hall, 
Charles, who, during the altercation between 
her and her husband, had taken a seat, rose 
up, and advancing, immediately saluted her 
agreeably to the Highland practice. Mrs. l\Iac- 
donaM, little expecting the roughness of a male 


chin under a female attire, began to tremble, 
and, without saying a word to the silent amI 
mysterious being who stood before her, sho 
hastened out of the hall, and going to her 
hnsbanrl importtm('d him to inform her who 
the stranger was. She had not the least idea 
that the person who saluted her was the prince; 
and, imagining that the stranger was SOl1lù 
nobleman or gentleman in disguise, she inquired 
if he knew what had become of the prince. 
Smiling at her simplicity, Kingsburgh said to 
her, " l\Iy dear, the person in the hall is the 
prince himself." Alarmed at this unexpected 
announcement, she exclaimed, "The prince! 
then we are all ruinerl: we will all be hanged 
now!" "Hout," replied Kingsburgh, "we can 
die but once; and if we are hanged for this we 
shall die in a good cause, doing only an act of 
humanity and charity. nut go," continued he, 
"make haste with supper; bring us eggs, 
butter, cheese, and whatever else can be got 
quickly ready." "Eggs, butter, and cheese!" 
rejoined l\Irs. :l\Iacdonald," what a supper is 
that for a prince!" "Oh! wife," replied 
Kingsburgh, "you know little how this good 
prince has lived of late; this will be a feast to 
him. Besides, to make a formal supper would 
make the servants suspect something; the less 
ceremony, therefore, the botter; make haste, 
and como to supper yourself." Mrs. l\Iac- 
donald, doubtful of her own capabilities to 
con(luct herself properly before royalty, ex- 
claimcd, "I come to supper! I know not how 
to behave before 
Iajesty! " "You must come," 
replied Kingsburgh, "the prince will not eat 
one bit without yon; aIllI ,yon will find it no 
difficult matter to behave before him, so oblig- 
ing and easy is he in his conversation."7 
.At supper Charles placed Miss Flora on his 
right hand, and 1\1rs. 1Iacdonald on his left. 
He always conferred the above mark of distinc- 
tion on his young protectress, and whenevpr 
she came into any room where he was sitting, 
he always rose up OIl her entry. Charles malle 
a hearty supper, awl drank a bumper of brall(ly 
to the health awl prosperity of Killgsburgh aIul 
his wife. After supper he smoked a pipe, 11 
practice which he was oblige.l to a.lopt ill his 
wanderings, to mitigate a toothache with whieh 


7 Genuine and True JOllrllal, p. 2D. 
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he was troubled. 8 Having drunk a few glasses 
of wine, and finished his pipe, Charles went 
to bed. 
After Charles went to bed, Miss .Flora, at 
the desire of l\Irs. Macdonald, gave her a rela- 
tion of the prince's ad ventures, in as far as 
she had been personally concerned. 'Vhen 
she finished her recital, l\Irs. 
Iacdonald asked 
her what had become of the boatmen who 
brought the prince and her to Skye. Miss 
l\Iacdonald answered, that they had been sent 
directly back to South Uist. ,Ì\1rs. )<Iacùonald 
observed that it was wrong to have sent the 
boat back immediately, as in case of capture on 
their return, the boatmen might disclose the 
business which brought them to Skye, and the 
prince's pursuers might in consequence over- 
take him before he could leave that island. 
1\11'8. l\facdonald was right in her conjecture; 
for the boatmen were seized on their return to 
South Uist, and being threatened with torture, 
and ultimately with death, revealed all they 
knew, giving even a minute description of the 
prince's dress. To lessen tho dangers of a 
discovery of the prince's route, Flora advised 
the prince to change his clothes next ùay, a 
proposal which met with his cordial approba- 
tion, as he found the female attire very cum- 
brous. 
The luxury of a good l)ed had not been en- 
joyed by Charles for many weeks. Three, or 
at most four, hours' sleep was all he had gen- 
erally been accustomed to during his wander- 
ings; but, on the present occasion he slept ten 
hours without interruption, and might have 
added a few more to the number, had he not 
been wakened by Kingsburgh, who was pre- 
vailed upon by Miss :l\Iacdonald, contrary to his 
own inclination, to rouse the prince. In talking 
'Jf Charles's intended departure, Kingsburgh, 
acting upon Flora's suggestion, urged upon the 
prince the propriety of changing his dress, lest 
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8 "Donald 
lacleod said the prince used to smoke a 
gl'eat deal of tobacco; and as in his wanderings from 
place to 11]ace the pipes behoved to break and turn 
into short cnttics, he used to take quills, and putting 
one into another, 'and aU,' saill Donald, 'into the end 
of the Clttty, this servcd to make it long enough, and 
the tobacco to smoke cool.' Donald alldeù, that he 
never knew, in aU his life, any onc bctter at finding 
out a 5hift than the prince was, when he happened to 
he at a pinch, and that the prince would sometimes 
sing them a song to keep up thcir hearts. "-Jacobite 
1Ir/noirs, p. 40]. I 
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the circumstance of his being in female attire 
might transpire, and Kingsburgh offered him 
a Highland dress of his own. Charles at once 
assented to the proposal; but, to prevent sus- 
picion among the servants, and to keep them 
in ignorance of the nature and description of 
the new dress in which Charles was to travel, 
it was arranged that he should leave the house 
in the same dress he entered it, and, when out 
of reach of observation, assume that offered to 
him by his kind entertainer. 
Having dressed himself, the ladies went into 
his chamber to pin his cap, put on his apron, 
and adjust the other parts of his dress, Before 
:l\1iss Macdonald put on the cap, 
Irs. Macdon- 
ald requested her, in Gaelic, to ask Charles for 
a lock of his hair. Flora declined, desiring 
her, at the same time, to make the application 
herself to his Royal Highness. The prince, 
though unable to comprehend what they were 
saying, clearly perceive,l that they were disput- 
ing about something, and, desiring to know 
the subject of altercation, was informed thereof 
by l\Irs. l\Iacdonald. Charles then told her 
that her requ.est was granted, and laying down 
his head upon li'lora's lap, he desireù her to 
cut off a leck. She complied, and divided the 
destined relic between them. Before leaving 
the house Kingsburgh thought there was an 
article of dress that Charles lllight instantly 
change without much risk. This was his shoes, 
which were so much worn that his toes pro-- 
truded through them. He, therefore, presented 
a new pair of his own to his Royal Highness, 
and, taking up the out-worn brogues, said to 
Charles, " I will faithfully keep them till you 
are safely in St. .J ames's; I will introduce my- 
self by shaking them at yon, to put you in 
mind of your night's entertainment and protec- 
tion uncleI' my roof." The prince, amuseù 
with the quaintness of the idea, could not re- 
frain frum smiling, and, to humour the joke, 
enjoined his host to keep his promise. Kings- 
burgh kept the shoes as long as he lived, and 
after his death they were purchased by a zealous 
Jacobite gentleman, who gave twenty guineas 
for them. 9 
On being (lressed, the prince partook of 
breakfast, and having ta.ken a kiml lcave of 
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Mrs. ì\LacdollaM, left Kingsburgh house for 
Portree, whore it had been concerted he should 
embark for the island of Raasay. IIe was ac- 
companied by 
Iiss :Flora and Kingsburgh, who 
carried under his arm the suit of clothes de- 
signed for the prince. "\Vhen Charles left the 
house, l\Irs. :\Iacdollalcl went up stairs to the 
room in which he had slept, and, folding the 
II sheets in which he had lain, put them carefully 
I aside, declaring that henceforth they should 
I never again be washed or used till her death, 
when they shouhl sorve her as a winding sheet; 
to which use they were accordingly applied, in 
fulfilment of injunctions she delivered before 
her death. 1 After walking a short distance 
from the house, Charles and Kingsburgh entered 
a wood, where the prince threw off his female 
attire, and put on the clothes which his good 
fL'Ïend had provided. These consisted of a 
tartan short coat and waistcoat, with philibeg 
and short hose, a plaid, and a wig and bonnet. 
\Vhen Charles had shifted, he embraced Kings- 
burgh, and thanked him for his valuable ser- 
vices, which he assured him he would ne\Ter 
forget. Charles, conducted by a guide, then 
set out on foot across the hills, and :Miss )Iac- 
donald took another and a shorter way on 
horseback, to obtain intelligence, and prevent 
a discovery. 
In consequence of the resolution to proceed 
to Raasay, Donahl Roy had been despatched 
from 
rugstot by Kingsburgh the preceding 
day, in quest of J olm Macleod, the young laird 
of Raasay, to ascertain from him the place of his 
father's concealment, in order to communicate 
to the latter Charles's design of placing himself 
I under his protection. \Vhen it is considered, 
that :l\Iacleod, the laird of Raasay, was himself 
a fugitive for the part he had taken in the in- 
surrection, such a design may appear singular; 
but the prince had only a choice of difficulties 
before him, and the little island of Raasay, 
which was then clear of troops, appeared to 


1 When Dr. Johnson visited Killgsburgh, in com- 
pany with Mr. Boswell, in 1774, he slept in the same 
bed that Charles had occupied twenty-eight years be- 
fore. "To see (says Boswell) Dr. Samuel Johnson in 
that bed, in the isle of Skye, in the house of Miss 
Flora Macdonald, struck me with such a group of ideas, 
as it is not ea:;y for words to describe, as they passed 
through the mind. He smikd and said, 'I have. had 
no ambitious thoughts in it. '''-Tonr to the IIcbrulcs. 
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offer the securest retreat. DOllald Roy met 
young Raasay at Portree, who informed him 
that his father was skulking in Knoydart; but 
offered to send an express for him, being certain 
his father would run any risk to serve the 
prince in his distress. Donald Roy then pro- 
posed that he should conduct Charles to the 
mainland, to the place where old Raasay was; 
but young Raasay said that such a step would 
be too dangerous at that time, and that it would 
be better to conceal the prince in the isle of 
Raasay till his father should be informed of 
Charles's intention to put himself under his 
protection. As they could not trust a Portree 
crew, the difficulty of transporting the prince 
to Raasay, without observation, occurred. Dr. 
l\Iurdoch 
Iacleod, a brother of young Raasay, 
who had been wounded at the battle of Cullo- 
den, being informf'd of this dilemma, said he 
would risk his life once more for the prince, 
and it having occurred to him that there was a 
little boat upon a fresh water lake in the 
neighbourhood, the two brothers, with the aid 
of some women, by extraordinary exertions, 
brought the boat to sea, over a Highland mile 
of land, one half (\f which was bog, and the 
other a steep precipice. The two brothers, 
with the assistance of a little boy, rowed the 
boat, which was very old and leaky, to Raasay. 
Malcolm 
Iacleod, young Raasay's cousin, 
who will be frequently mentioned in the sequel, 
was then in the island. He had been a captam 
in the prince's service, amI was considered by 
his cousin a proper person to accompany them 
on their expedition. They accordingly waited 
on )Ltlcolm, who offered to provide a boat; but 
he proposed, that as his cousin, young Rúa.say, 
had not been engaged in the insurrection, he 
shütùd not run any risk by holding com- 
munication with the prince, more particularly 
as Charles could be brought over without hiR 
assistance. Young Raasay ùeclare!l his resolu- 
tion to see the prince, if the result shouhl ùe 
the loss both of his estate a.nd his head; 
and :l\Ialcolm, seeing that any farther attempt 
to dissuade him WOlÙÙ be fruitless, exclainw,l, 
" In God's name then let us proceed." :Malcolm 
)Iacleod pitched upon two strong men, named 
J olm Mackenzie and Donald :\faf.friar, to row 
the boat; but, when they camp to the beach, 
they declined to leave the shoro till iuformcJ 
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of their destination. They were then sworn 
to secrecy, anll being told the object of their 
voyage, professed the utmost alacrity to go to 
sea. The whole party accordingly set off from 
Ihasay on l\Iomlay evening, the 30th of June, 
and landed about half a mile from Portree. 
By this time :Miss Macdonald had arrived at 
t,he inn, where Denalll Roy was in waiting to 
receive her and the prince. Leaving young 
Raasay awl his brother in the boat, l\Ialcolm 
l\Iaclcod, accompanied by .l\Iacfriar, went to. 
wards the inn, and in walking from the shore 
he observed three persons proceelling in the 
direction of the inn, who happened to be the 
prince, :x eil1\Iac Eachan, and a little boy who 
had served as Charles's guide from Kingsburgh. 
Donahl Roy l\Iacdonald had left the inn 

hortly after l\Iiss :Macdonald's arrival, for the 
Imrpose of meeting Charles; but, after remain- 
ing out a10ut twenty minutes without seeing 
him, he returned to the house, afraid lest the 
rain, which fell in torrents, might fester a 
wOlmd ill his foot which he had received at 
the ha.ttle of Culloden, and which was still 
open. He hall scarcely entered the inn, when 
:\-facnab, the landlord, informed him that a 
hoy wanted to see him. The boy, whose name 
was .l\Iacqueen, having informed Donald Roy 
that a gentleman who was waiting a little above 
the house wished to speak with him, he went 
out and met the prince, who caught him in his 
arms. Donald then conducted him into the 
inn. Charles was wet to the skin, and the 
water poured down from his clothes. Tho 
first thing he asked for was a dram, on taking 
I which he proceeded to shift himself. He put 
on a dry shirt; but before he ]Iad replaced the 
other habiliments which he had thrown off, a 
supply of roasted .fish, bread, cheese, and butter 
'was brought into the room, which the prince 
attaf'ked with such avidity that Donald Roy 
could not help smiling; and being ohservell1y 
the prince, he remarkell that he l}elieved the 
prince was following the English fashion. 
,. 'Vhat fashion do you mean?" said the prince, 
I "'Yhy," replied Donald TIoy, "they say the 
: English, "hen they are to eat heartily, throw 
efi' their clothes." The prince smiling, said, 
II " They are in the right, lest anything sllOuhl 
incommode their hands whcn they are at work." 
l\skillg for some <1rillk, Charles was toll 1 that 
I
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there were no liquitls of any sort in the house 
but whisky and water, not even milk, of which 
he haù desired a little. The only substitute 
in the room for a tumbler or jug was a dirty- 
looking bucket, which the landlord used for 
throwing the water out of his boat, and the 
mouth of which was broken and rough from 
the frequent use to which it had been thus 
applied. Donalù Roy, who had previously 
quaffed out of the hucket, handed it to Charles, 
who took it out of his 11and, and after looking 
at it, stared Donald in the face. As the land- 
lord was in the room, Donald was afraid that, 
from the shyness of Charles to drink out of a 
dish to which no objection perhaps had ever 
before been stated, he might think he had a 
visitor of distinction in his house, and he there- 
fore went up to Charles, and in a gentle whisper 
desired him to drink out of the obnoxious 
vessel without ceremony. C]larles taking the 
hint, put the pail to his hea<1, and took a 
hearty draught of water. 2 
.l\Ialcolm Macleod, on being informed of the 
prince's arrival at the inn, had returned to the 
boat, and with his cousins waited anxiously fur 
the prince. On the landlord of the inn leaving 
the room, Donald Roy, who had -grown impa- 
tient to get away, urged the prince to depart; 
but Charles showed no inclination to leave the 
inn, and even proposed to remain there all 
night, as the rain was still heavy. Donald 
told him that as the house he was in was fre- 
quented by all kinds of people, he would incur 
danger by remaining; for the very appearance 
of a stranger\vould excite speculation among 
the country people, who were always desirous 
to know who the persons were that came 
among them. Charles assented to the correct- 
ness of Donald's observations, but called for 
some tobacco that he might smoke a pipe before 
his departure. There being no tobacco in the 
house but roll or pigtail, Charles said it would 
answer very well; and the landlord, at the re- 
quest of Donald Roy, brought in a qnarter of 
a pound in the scales in which it llad been 
weighell. The price was fourpence halfpenny, 
and Charles gave the landlord a sixpence. 
Donald noy desired him to bring in the differ- 
encf'. The prince smiled, amI on the change 


2 Donal.l 1:oy's Narrative among the Forbes Papers. 
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heing brought he refused to receive it. Donald, 
however, insisted that he should take the three 
halfpence, because he considered that in his 
present situation he might find "bawbees" 
very useful. 3 
'Vhen about to leave the inn, Charles soli- 
cited Donald Roy to accompany him to Raasay, 
observing that he had always found himself 
safe in the hands of the Macdonalds, and that 
as long as he had a :l\1acdonald with him he 
would still think himself safe. This faithful 
attendant, whilst he stated his inclination to 
serve the prince in his distress, represented to 
him the impossibility of following him from 
place to place, in consequence of the wound in 
his left foot, which rendered him incapable of 
enduring fatigue; and that as he would bo 
obliged from his lameness to travel occasionally 
on horseback, his presence would only endanger 
the safety of the prince. He agreed, however, 
to meet Charles in Raasay in a few days, and 
stated that, in the mean time, he would remain 
in Skye, and collect for the future guidance of 
the prince such information as he could, in 
relation to the movements and plans of his 
pursuers. 
Before leaving Portree Charles had a most 
painful task to perform, that of parting with 
the amiable and high-minded young woman, 
who, during three eventful days, had with 
generous sympathy, and at the imminent hazard 
of her own life, watched over him with the 
tenderest solicitude and affection, and rescued 
him from the many perils with which he hall 
been environed. Hc repaid :\Iiss Flora a small 
sum of money he had borrowed from her, and, 
presenting her with his own portrait in minia- 
ture, saluted her. He then returned her his 
sincere thanks for the great assistance she had 
afforded him, and taking leave, expressed a 
hope that, notwithstanding the present unfa- 
vourable aspect of his affairs, he should yet meet 
her in St. James's. He also took farewell of 

 eil :ðIac Eachan, who certainly at that time 
had no expectation that he was to be one of 
those who were afterwards to accompany the 
prince to France. 
Charles had brought along with him from 
Kingsburgh, four shirts, a cold fowl, some 
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sugar, and a bottle of brandy. To this small 
stock he added at POl'tree a bottle of usque- 
baugh. He tieù this bottle to his bf'Jt at one 
side, and at the ot.her the bottle of brandy, and 
the shirts and cold fowl which were put up in 
a handkerchief. Thus provided, Charles left 
the inn, accompanied by Donald Roy, on the 
morning of the 1st of July, while it was .r et 
dark. The landlord, surprised perhaps at the 
early ùeparture of his b'11ests, cast a look after 
them as they went out at the door, which 
being observed by Charles's conductor, he 
led tho prince off in a direction opposite to 
that they had to go, till out of view of the 
landlord, and then making a circle they went 
down towards the shore, and in their way met 
Malcolm Macleod, who conducted the prince 
to the boat. He then took leave of Donald 
Roy, whom he enjoined not to mention the 
place of his destination to any person, not 
even to his fair protectress. Donald returned 
to the inn, and was immeùiately accosted by 
his host, who expressed a strong desire to 
know the name of the gentleman who had left 
his house. Donald told him, with apparent 
unconcern, tha t the stranger who had gone 
away was Sir John Macdonald, an Irish gentle- 
man, and a brother rebel, who, having got free 
of his enemies, had been skulking among his 
friends, the l\Iacdonalds of Skye; and that, 
tired of remaining in one place, and afraid of I 
being discovered in the island, he had set out 
for the mainland to seek an asylum among the 
other l\Iacdonalds. The lalllUorll, whom he 
enjoined to secrecy, apparently satisfied-with 
this explanation, said that he was strongly 
imprcssecl with an idea that the gentleman was 
the prince in disguise, as he 0 bserve(l some- 
thing about him that looked very noble. 4 
Portree, a small bay opposite the island of 
Raasay, from which Charles was about to de- 
part, had derived its name, which signifies the 
King's Port, from the circumstance of King 
James the Fifth having landed there during hi.3 
excursion amongst the western islands. Charles 
left this creek after midnight, under the protec- 
tion of the enthusiastic young laird of Rnasay, 
to whom .l\Ialcolm 
racleod introduced hilL 
when he entered the boat. As the two boat 


4 
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I:lell had served in the prince's army, the whole 
party, with the exception of young Raasay him- 
sßlf, were under the ban of the government, 
and the young laird, whose only motive in 
not joining the insurrection was probably a 
desire to save the estate, now fearlessly put his 
life and fortune in jeopardy, when the risk 
was even greater. 
Charles slept a little upon the passage, and 
reached Raasay about day-break, a few hours 
after his departure from Portree. The party 
landed at a place called Glam, about the dis- 
tance of ten Illiles from that haven. Charles, 
Malcolm, and Murdoch Macleod took up their 
abode in a wretched hut which some shepherds 
had lately erected. They had no bedding of 
any sort, and were obliged to repose upon some 
heath. On entering the hut they kindled a 
fire and partook of some provisions. On this, 
as on other occasions, Charles, to please the 
Highlauders, never tasted wheat-bread or brandy 
while oat-bread and whisky lasted, for, he 
(lLserved, that these last were his" own country 
bread and drink. " Young Raasay had nothing 
to dread from his own IJeople; and, lest the 
military might revisit the island, he placed 
the two boatmen upon different eminences to 
watch their approach. He visited Charles and 
his friends occasionally, and always carried 
provisions along with him. Though compara- 
tively secure, Charles was very uneasy in his 
new retreat; and frequent starts and exclama- 
tions in his slumbers inclicated. the agitated 
workings of his mind. :l\Ialcolm .Macleod 
often overheard him in his sleep muttering 
imperfect sentences, in Italian, French, and 
English. One of his expressions in English 
was, "0 God! poor Scotland ! " 5 
During Charles's stay in Raasay, no person 
visited the island, but he and his friends werp. 
kept in a state of uneasiness by a person who 
prowled about without any apparent business, 
and who had come into the island to sell a roll 
of tobacco. He had arrived about twelve or 
fourteen days before Charles. Having disposed 
of his mcrchandise very speedily, it was ex- 
pected that he wouhl have departed, but COll- 
tinuing to stroll up and down the island in an 
idle way, he was suspected to be a spy. l\Ial- 
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colm l\Iacleod happening to see him approach- 
ing the hut one day, a council of war was held 
by Charles and his friends. The three Mac- 
leods were for putting the poor tobacco vendcr 
to death, and l\Ialcolm Macleod offered to go 
out immediately and shoot him through the 
head; but Charles indignantly reprobated the 
inhuman proposal. "God forbid (said he) 
that we shoulù take away a man's lifc who 
may be innocent, while we can preserve our 
OWll. " John :Mackenzie, who sat as sentinel 
at the door, overhearing the debate, said to 
himself in Gaelic, "'VeIl, well: he must be 
shot: you are the king, but we are the parlia- 
ment, and will do what we choose." Observ- 
ing his friends smile, Charles asked what J ohu 
had said; and being told the man's observation 
in English, the prince observed that he was a 
clever fellow; and, notwithstanding his perilous 
situation, laughed. loud and heartily. 6 N ot- 
withstanding Charles's remonstrances, the 
stranger would have been despatched. had he 
entered the hut, but luckily he walked past 
without looking into it. It was afterwards 
ascertained that the stranger himself was a 
fugitive from the Highlaml army. 7 \Yhile 
Charles resided in this hut, he and his com- 
panions indulged in a great deal of conversa- 
tion. Alluding to passing events and his pre- 
sent situation, the prince observed that his 
life was to be sure a very hard one; but that 
he would rather live in the way lIe then did 
for ten years, than fall into the hands of rus 
enemies, not because he believed they would 
dare to take away his life publicly, but because 
he dreadf'd being poisoned or assassinated. 
He was very particular in his inquiries at Dr. 
1\facleod about the woul1II he had received at 


6 "John Mackenzie is alive (in 1774); I saw him 
at Raasay's house. About eighteen years ago he hurt 
one of his lpgs when dancing, and being obliged to 
have it cut off, he now was going about with a wooden 
leg. The story of his being a !f[cmbcr of Parliamcnt 
is not yet forgotten. I took him out a little way from 
the house, gave him a shilling to drink Raasay's health, 
and led him into a detail of the particulars which I 
have just related. 'Vith less foundation, some writers 
have traced the idea of a Parliament, and of the British 
Constitution in rude and early times. I was curious 
to know if he had really hpard or understood any 
thing of that subject, which, had he heen a greater 
man, woulll prohably have been eagerly maintainC'd. 
"Vhy, John,' said I, 'did you think he should be con. 
trolled by a Parliament l' He answered, 'I thought, 
Sir, there were many voices against one. '''-Boswcll. 
"I Illcm, p. 227. Jacobite iJlemoirs, p. 270. 
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Cülloden, from a ball which entered at one 
shoulder and went across to the other. He 
threw out some reflections upon the conduct of 
80me of his officers at Culloden, but confessed 
that perhaps it was rash in him to do so. 
Talking of the different Highland corps, the 

lacleods asked Charles which, in his opinion, 
were the best soldiers; but he evaded a direct 
answer, said he did not like comparisons among 
such corps; and that they were all best. 8 
Charles resided two days in Raasay, when 
becoming uneasy, and thinking the island too 
narrow and confined for the purpose of con- 
cealment,he resolved to depart. Unùerstanding 
that he expected a French ship at Lochbroom, 
:Malcolm l\Iacleocl offered to carry him thither, 
but Charles declined the proposal on account of 
the danger of the voyage in a small boat. He 
expressed a wish to go to Trotternish in Skye, 
but his friends attempted to ùissuade him, as 
they consiùered him safer in Raasay. Persist- 
ing however in going, the whole party, includ- 
ing the two boatmen, left Raasay Oil the evening 
of the 2d of July, in the same boat which 
they had used to carry them into the island. 
After they had gone a little off the shore the 
wind began to blow hard, anù soon increased 
to a gale. The sea became so very rough, 
that the waves broke over the boat and almost 
tilled it with water. 4\11 on board begged the 
prince to return, but he declined, observing, 
that as Providence had carried him through so 
many dangers, he did not doubt of the same 
care now as before. About eleven o'clock at 
night they landed at a place in Skye, called 
Xicolson's rock, near Scorobreck in Trotter- 
nish, after a very boisterous voyage of about 
fifteen miles. There was a large surf on the 
shore, and there being no convenient landing 
place, they had to jump out among the water. 
Charles was the third man who leapt into the 
sea. Standing in the surf, the whole party, 
including Chades, laid hold of the boat and 
drew it up on dry ground. 
On this desolate coast, the royal wanderer 
could find no other resting-place than a cow- 
house, belonging to .Mr. Nicolson of Scoru- 
breck, about two miles from that gentleman's 
seat. The party entered this wretched hovel 
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amI took a little refreshment of oat cakes 
which had mouldered down into very small 
crumbs, and some cheese. Charles being wet 
to the skin, l\Ialcolm )Iacleod advised him to 
put on a dry shirt. This he ùeclined, and 
continueù to sit in his wet clothes. Overcome 
with fatigue he fell asleep; but he enjoyed 
little sound repose. He woulù frequently 
start in his sleep, look briskly up, and starc 
boldly around him, as if about to fight the 
persons around him. "Oh poor England! 
poor England!" were the exclamations he 
would sometimes utter, with a deep sigh, 
during these disturbed moments. 
In all his wanùerings it was the constant 
practice of Charles to conceal his future move- 
ments from every person with whose services 
he was about to ùispense, so as to prevent any 
clue to his discovery. 'WIshing to get quit of 
young Haasay and his brother, he ùespatched 
the former to look out for Donald Roy, alill he 
desired the latter to go to a place calle!l Cum- 
mistinawag, where he woulù meet him. )[ur- 
doch :Macleod and the two boatmen then t30k 
leave. At parting he presented Murdoch 
with a case, containing a silver spoon, knife, 
and fork, whiC'h he requested him to keep till 
they met. 
The prince and l\Ialcolm Macleoù remaineù 
in the hut till seven o'clock in the morning, 
when Charles, taking the little baggage in his 
hand, walked out, amI desired )falcolm to fol- 
low him. l\facleod took the bundle out of 
Charles's hand, and followed him in silence 
till out of sight of the COw-llOuse, when Charles 
taking a direction l\Ialcolm did not like, this 
faithful aùherent went up to him and asked 
him where he was going, as he was afraid that 
he might fall into the hands of one of the 
numerous lllilitary parties, who were disperse!l 
over the island. "\Yhy, l\[acleod, (replied 
Charles,) I now throw myself entirely into 
your hands, and leave you to do with mo 
what yon please; only I want to go to Strath, 
:J\Iackinnon's country. I hope you will ac- 
company me, if 'you think ,you can lead me safo 
enough into Strath." }Ialcolm declared that 
he wmùd go with his royal highness wherever 
he pleasell, and offered to bring him safe into 
that part of Skye which bclongell to the chief 
of :!\Iackillnon, provided he "ould consent t
) 
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go by sea; but l\Iarleod objectcli to a journey 
over land which he consiùereù would be at- 
tended with dangers from the soldiers. Chades, 
however, insisted on going by land, and ob- 
served that they could now do nothing with- 
out danger. The better to prevent a discovery, 
Charles proposed that he should act the part 
of Macleod's servant, and that he should as- 
sume the name of Lewis Caw, there being at 
the time a young surgeon of that name, who 
had been in the prince's service, skulking in 
Skye, where he had some relations. Observ- 
ing that his scarlet tartan waistcoat with gold 
twist buttons, was finer than that worn by 
Macleod, which was of plain ordinary tartan, 
Charles exchanged it for :I\Iacleod's. Then 
taking the bag which contained his linen out 
of Malcolm's hands, Charles threw it over his 
shoulder, and set out on his perilous journey, 
preceded by the faithful :I\Ialcolm, who, to 
complete the deception, had proposed that 
Charles should keep up his new character of a 
gilly, or footman, by walking in the rear. 
Strath, the country of the ß[ackinnons, was 
at a considerable distance, and the route to it 
which these two travellers took lay through 
one of the wildest and most mountainous dis- 
tricts of the island. Though a good pedes- 
trian, :I\Ialcolm could scarcely keep his dis- 
tance ahead of Charles, whose locomotive 
powers were surprising, there being few persons 
who could match him at walking, Alluding 
to his celerity of foot, he told :I\Ialcolm that 
provided he got out of musket-shot, he had no 
dread of a pursuit by English soldiers, but he 
had not the same confidence if chased by a 
party of Highland militia. He asked Mal- 
colm what they would do in the event of 
meeting any person among the mountains, 
who might attempt to kill or take them. 
"That depends upon their numbers," replied 
Malcolm; "if there should lJe no more than 
four of them, I'll engage to manage two." 
".And I," rejoined Charles, "will engage to 
manage the other two." l\Ialcolm, in his 
turn, asked Charles what they should do if 
attacked by a party of English soldiers, " Fight, 
to be sure," was the reply. 
As :I\Ialc(,lm expected. that they would fall 
in with some of the country people before they 
came to the end of their journey, by whom, 


from his being well known in the island, he 
might be recognised, he desired Charles not to 
evince any anxiety when he (l\Ialcolm) should 
speak to them, but remove to a short distance 
and sit down till the conversation ended. They 
met a few of these people from time to time, 
on which occasion Charles not only observed 
the injunction of :I\Ialcolm, but superadded 
the customary menial duty, of touching his 
bonnet when adùressed by his supposed mas- 
ter. '\Vith the exception of a bottle of brandy, 
the two travellers appear to have had no other 
sustenance during their long and fatiguing 
journey. '\Vhen reduced to a single glass, 
Charles urged :l\Ialcolm to take it, lest he 
should faint with the excessive fatigue. :I\Ial- 
cohn refused, and insisted that the prince him- 
self should drink it, but Charles resolutely 
refused, and compelled :I\Ialcolm to drain the 
bottle. ::\Ialcolm then hid the bottle in a 
thick bush of heath, where he found it about 
three years thereafter. Honest Macleod long 
preserved it "as a curious piece,'" which he 
expected would one day make a figure in 
,\y estminster. 9 
'Vhen opportunity offered, the prince and 
:I\Ialcolm relieved the tediousness of the jour- 
ney, by conversing on a variety of topics. 
The conversation happening to turn upon Lord 
George :J\Iurray, Charles observed that his 
lordship, whether from ignorance or with a 
view to betray him, he would not say, miscon- 
ducted himself in not obeying orders, and that 
in particular, for two or three days before the 
battle of Culloden, Lord George scarcely did 
anything he desired him to do. "Then :I\fal- 
colm told him of the many atrocities committed 
after that battle, he appeared amazed, and 
said, " Surely that man who calls himself the 
duke, and pretends to be so great a general, 
cannot be guilty of such cruelties. I cannot 
believe it." Talking of the fatigues he was 
obliged to undergo, the priuce said, "Do you 
not think, l\lacleod, that God Almighty has 
made this person of mine for doing some good 
yet1 '\n18n I was in Italy, and dining at the 
king's (his father's) table, very often the sweat 
would have been coming through my coat 
with the heat of the climate, and now that T 


9 Jacobite Jlfel1wir.'1, p. 4iR. 
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am in a cold country, where the climate is 
more trying, and exposed to different kinds of 
fatigues, I really find I agree equally with 
both. I have had (pointing to his kilt) this 
philibeg on now for some days, and I find I 
110 as well with it as any of the best breeches 
T ever put on. I hope in God, Macleod, to 
walk the streets of London with it yet." I A 
man holding such sentiments as these was not 
likely to be easily discouraged. 
When approaching Mackinnon's bounds, 
:Malcobn stated to the prince his apprehen- 
sions, that, disguised as he was, he was afraid 
he would still be recognised by some of Mac- 
kinnon's people, who had been out in his ser- 
vice. He, therefore, suggested that Charles 
should disguise himself still further. The 
prince then proposed to blacken his face with 
powder; but Macleod objected to tIris plan, 
which, he said, would. tend rather to discover 
than to conceal him. "Then," observed 
Charles, "I must be put into the greatest dis- 
habille possible;" and pulling off his wig, and 
putting it into his pocket, took out a dirty 
white napkin, which Malcolm, at his desire, 
tied about his head close to his cJ'ebrows. He 
then put off his bonnet, tore the ruffies from 
his shirt, and took the buckles out of his 
shoes, and made J\1acleod fasten them wíth 
strings. Charles now asked his friend if he 
thought he would still be recognised, and on 
l\Ialcolm answering that he thought he would, 
Charles said, "I have so odd a face, that no 
man that ever saw me once but would know 
me again." In Malcobn's opinion, Charles, 
though almost a Proteus, could never disguise 
his majestic mien and carriage; and he declared 
that there was not a person who knew what 
the air of a noble or great man was, that would 
not, upon seeing the prince, however disguised 
he might be, at once perceive something about 
him that was not ordinary,-something of the 
stately and grand. 2 
They had not gone far after this convorsa- 
tion, when Malcolm J\Iacleod's opinion was 
verified, for no sooner had the travellers entered 
Strath, than Charles was recognised by two 
men of J\Iackinnon's clan, who had been out 
in the insurrection. They stared at the princC' 
1 Jacobite 
Afcmoirs, pp. 477-8. 
II Iùem, p. 480. 


for a little, and on discovering him, lifted up 
their hands and wept bitterl y . Malcolm beuCfed 
00 
that they wotùd compose themselves, lest by 
showing so much concern they might discover 
the prince. After cautioning them not to men-. 
tion the meeting to anyone, he swore them to 
secrecy upon his naked dirk, and then dis- 
missed them. They kept their word. 
Deing within two miles of the laird of 
Iac- 
kinnon's house, Malcolm asked l1Ïm if he 
wished to see the 010. chief; "
o," said Charles, 
" by no means. I know Mackinnon to be as 
good and as honest a man as any in the world; 
but he is not fit for my purpose at present. 
You must conduct me to some other house, 
but let it be a gentleman's house." They then 
proceeded, at Malcolm's suggestion, to a place 
called Ellagol, or rather Ellighiul, near Kil- 
vory or Kilmaree, where theyarriveo. in the 
morning after a journey of twenty-four High- 
land miles, being upwards of thirty English 
miles. At Ellagol there lived one John Mac- 
kinnon, who had served as captain under the 
laird of Mackinnon, and had married a sister 
of Malcolm. Being desirous to ascertain the 
state of matters in the neighbourhood before 
-conducting Charles into the house of his brother- 
in-law, Malcolm left the prince at a little dis- 
tance from the house, and went forward to 
make the necessary inquiries. He found that 
l\Iackinnon was from home; and on informing I 
his sister that he had come to stay a short time 
at Ellagol, if he could do so with safety, she 
assured him that he would be perfectly safe, 
as there were no military people about the 
place, and that he was very welcome, Mal- 
colm then told her that he had nobody along 
with him but one Lewis Caw, son of Mr. Caw, 
a surgeon in Crieff, whom, being a fugitivc like 
himself, he had engaged as his servant, but 
that he had fallen sick. Mrs, J\1ackinnon fclt 
interested in the stranger, and rcquested hcr 
brother to bring him in. 
Charles accordingly entered with the baggage 
on his back, and, taking off his bonnet, made 
a low bow, and sat down at a distance from 
Malcolm. 1\1rs. :Mackinnon looked at tho 
prince, and instantly hcr sympathy was excitel1. 
"Poor man!" she cxclaimed, "I pity ]lÍm. 
At the same time, my heart warms to a man 
of his apl'camncc." 
ralcollU baving told h
 I 
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sister that he was almost famishing with hun- 
ger, she set before him a plentiful Highland 
breakfast. Charles still sitting at a respectful 
distance, Malcolm invited him, as there were no 
strangers in the house, to draw near and share 
with him, there being abundance for both. 
Charles appeared very backward. to obey the 
summons to eat, and said that though in an 
humble station, he knew better how to conduct 
himself than by sitting at the same table with 
his master; but :Malcolm pl'etended to insist 
upon compliance, Charles rose from his seat, 
made a profolUld bow, and advancing towards 
the table, sat down, and attacked. the viands 
without fal'ther ceremony. 
In the course of their journey, Charles and 
his companion had fallen into a bog during 
the night, and as their feet and legs were still 
dirty, .Malcolm desired the servant-maid. in 
Gaelic, as she could not speak English, to 
bring some water into the room, and as he was 
much fatigued, to wash them. '\Vhilst in the 
act of washing :l\Iacleod's feet, he said to the 
girl, "You see that poor sick man there. I 
hope Jou'll wash his feet too: it will be a great 
charity; for he has as much need as I have." 
" No such thing," said she, "although I wash 
the master's feet, I am not obliged to wash the 
servant's. '\Vhat! he's but a low country 
woman's SOIl. I will not wash his feet indeed." 
.i\[alcolm, however, with much entreaty, pre- 
vailed upon the girl to wash Charles's feet and 
lcgs; but being rather rough in her treatment, 
he implorefl Malcolm to desire hcr not to rub 
so hard. 3 
After this operation the wearied traveHers 
went to bed; and at the desire of 
lalcolm, 
)lrs. :Mackinnon went out of the house, and 
sat down upon a neighbouring knoll, where 
she kept watch, whilst her guests remained in 
hed. Charles, who had thrown himself upon 
the bed in hi!'! clothes, slept two hours only; 


3 Jacobite 

Iemoir8, p. 482. Boswell, in his TOUT, 
givcs a different version of this story. " After this 
(breakfast) thcre came in an old woman, who, after 
the mode of ancient hospitality, brought warm water, 
and washed .Malcolm's feet. He desired her to wash 
the feet of the poor man who attended him. She 
at first seemed averse to this from pride, as thinking 
him beneath her, and in the periphrastic language of 
the Highlanùers and the Irish, said warmly, 'Though 
I wa!>h your father's son's feet, why shoulù 1 wash 
his father's son's feet?' 
he was, however, persuaùed 
to ùo it." 


but Malcolm slept much longer. '\V1lCn l\lal- 
cohn awoke, he was surprised to find Charles 
out of bed dandling Mrs. :Mackinnon's child, 
singing to it, and appearing as alert as if he 
had been in bed all night. He expressed a 
hope that the little boy-Neil :Mackinnon- 
whom he carried in his anns, would be one day 
a captain in his service. 
Informed that his brother-in-law was seen 
approaching the house, Malcolm went out to 
meet him, Mter the usual salutations, Mal- 
colm, pointing to some ships of war that were 
hovering about the coast, said to J\Iackinnon, 
"'\Vhat if the prince be on board one of theml" 
"God forbid," replied Mackinnon," I would 
not wish that for anything." "'\Vhat," said 
:l\Ialco1m, "if he were here, J olm ? Do you 
think he would be safe enough?" "I wish 
we had him here," l'ejoined Mackinnon, "for 
he would be safe enough." Macleod, now fully 
assured that his brother-in-law might be con- 
fided in, said, "'\V ell, then, he is now in your 
house." Mackinnon, transported with joy, 
was for running directly in and paying his 
obeisance to the prince; but Malcolm stopped 
him for a little, till he should recover from his 
surprise. "'\Vhen you go in," continued :Ual- 
co1m, " you must not take any notice of him, 
lest the servants or Oth81'S observe you. He 
passes for one Lewis Caw, my servant." .Mac- 
kinnon promised to observe faithfully the iu- 
junction given him, which he thought he 
would be able to ftùfil; but, as soon as he 
entered the house, he could not avoid fixing 
his eyes upon Charles; and unable to repress 
his feelings at the spectacle he beheld., this 
generous and faithful Higlùander, turning his 
face aside, burst into tears, To prevent sus- 
picion, :l\Iackinnon, at Malcolm's desire, left 
the room to compose himself. 
Before being introduced to the prince, Mac- 
kinnon sent away all his servants from the 
house on different messages, and, during their 
absence, a consultation was held as to Charles's 
future destination. It was then resolved that 
he should proceed to the mainland immedi- 
ately; and J olm l\lacki.nnon was directed to 
go and hire a boat, as if for the sole use of his 
brother-in-law. As the laird of Mackinnon 
was old and infirm, and could be of little ser- 
vice to Charlcs in his pr('sent situation. ::\fac- 
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kinnon was enjoined not to say anything 
about Charles to his chief, should he fall in 
with him. 
Ieeting the old chieftain, how- 
ever, on his way, :ßlackinnon, unable or un- 
willing to conceal the fact of the prince's ar- 
rival at Ellagol, disclosed the secret, and 
mentioned that he was going to hire a boat to 
carry Charles to the mainland. Gratified with 
the intelligence, the chief desired his clansman 
not to give himself any further trouble about 
a boat, as he would provide a good one him- 
self, and would wait upon the prince imme- 
tliately. John l'eturnell to Ellagol, and having 
informed Charles of the interview with the 
laird, the latter said that he was sorry that 

Iackinnon had divulged the secret; but as 
there was now no help for it, he woulol com- 
port himself accorùing to circumstances. In a 
I short time the aged chief appeared, and after 
i: doing homage to the royal wanderer, conducted 
the prince to a neighbouring cave, where he 
1 found Lady )Iackinnon, who had laid out a 
refreshment of cold meat and wine, of which 
the whole party partook. 
Before the arrival of the chief, :ßIalcolm 
::\Iacleod had represented to the prince, that, 
being within the laird's bounds, it would be 
necessary to allow him to direct everything in 
l'elation to the voyage, and, to prevent a dif- 
ference of opinion arising between him and the 
chief, he suggested the propriety of remaining 
behind. Charles, extremely unwilling to part 
with one who had rendered him such impor- 
Ii tant services, insisted upon his going along 
I with him to the mainland; but 
Ialcolm in- 
::listing on the other hand that the measure 
was proper, Charles, with much reluctance, 
consented to part with the faithful 
Ia.cleod. 
About eight o'clock at night the party left 
the cave, and proceeded towarùs the place 
where the boat lay. In their way they ob- 
served two English men-of-war standing in for 
the island, before the wind, under a press of 
sail. :\Ialcolm thereupon entreated the prince 
to defer his voyage till such time, at least, as 
these vessels should take another course, more 
particularly as the wind was against him; but 
Charles disregarded the admonition, aIllI ob- 
served, that after so many escapes, he had no 
1.pprehensions of heing caught at th:1t time; that 
Providence would still take care of him; and 


I 
II 
II 
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that he had no doubt of obtaining a favourahle 
wind immediately. Recollecting his sham ap- 
pointment with :Murtloch Macleod, for not 
keeping which Malcolm promised to make his 
apology, Charles thought the least thing he 
coulù do was to notify his departure, which he 
accordingly diù, by writing him a short note, 
delivering it to ::\Ialcolm.. He then desired 
:Ï\Ialcolm to light his pipe, as he wished to en- 
joy a smoke with him before parting. Snap- 
ping his gun, 
Ialcolm, by means of the flash 
in the pan, lighted some tow which he held at 
the mouth of the pipe whilst Charles blew it 
As the pipe was extremely short, Charles's 
cheek was scorched with the blaze of the tow. 
At parting, Charles presented him with a sil. 
vel' stock-buckle, and then embracing ::\Ialcolm 
in his arms, saluted him twice, and begging 
God to bless him, put ten guineas into his 
hanù. :Malcolm at first positively refused. to 
accept the money, as he perceived that the 
prince's purse was much exhausted; but 
Charles insisted upon his taking it, and assur- 
ing him that he would get enough for all his II 
wants upon the mainland, :Malcolm yieldeù. 
Having procured a better pipe, Charles pre- 
sented the one with which he had been smok- 
ing to :Malcolm, who preserved it with great 
cart'. :; 
Between eight and nine o'clock in the even- 
ing of Friday, the 4th of July, the prince de- 


t. The following is a 
py of the note :- 
"SIR,-I thank God I am in good healtl
, alill 
have got off as desiguell. Remember me to all fneJlIls, 
and thank them for the trouble they ha'"e been at.- 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
"JAMES TnU}ISON." 
rr ELLIGHIUL, July 4th, 1,46." 
5 This' cutty,' as a small tobacco-pipe, almost worll 
to the stump is called in Scotland, was presented by 
)Ialcolm, wh'en at London, to Dr. Burton of York, a 
fello\V-pri&oner, who got a fine sha.green case m.:tde 
for it.-Jacobitc .!flcmoirs, p. 487. 1\1.1'. noswell.glv
s 
the following sketch of this worthy Hlghlander l
 hli 
Tour to the Hebrides: "Hl
 was now (1774) SIxty- 
two years of age, hale and well propOl"tioned, with a 
manly countenance, tanned by the weather, yet hav- 
ina' a ruddiness in his checks, over a great part of 
wl
ich his rough beard extended. His eye was quick 
and lively, yet his look was not fierce i but he ap- 
peared at once firm and gooù-hymoured, III' wore .1 
pair of brogues, t'lrtan hose w.hlch came up .nearly to 
his knees a purple camblet kilt, a black walstcoat, a 
short gre
n cloth coat bound with g
ld cord, a yellow 
bushy wi
, a large blue bonnet. wlth a gold threa.d 
button. I never saw a figure winch gave a mor
 per- 
fect representation of a Highland gentleman. I wlshell 
much to have a picture of him just as he \Va.;;. I fOl

lJ 
him frallk aIllI polite in the true sense of the word. 
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parted for the mainland, accompanied by the 
chief and John Mackinnon. The observation 
of Charles, that he would obtain a fair wind 
after putting to sea, haù made a deep impres- 
sion upon the superstitious mind of the gen- 
erous :Thfalcolm, who accordingly sat down 
upon the side of a hill to watch the expected 
change, which, according to him, took place 
very soon, for the crew had not rowed the boat 
half a mile from the shore in the direction of 
the ships, before the wind chopped about, and 
whilst it favoured the prince, drove the men- 
of-war out of sight. l 
After a rough voyage, the pa.rty reached a 
place called Little l\Ialiag or Malleck, on the 
south side of Loch Nevis between J.\Iorar and 
Knoydart, distant about thirty miles from the 
place where they had embarked. At sea they 
met a boat, containing some armea militia. No 
attempt was made to board, and a few words 
wero exchanged in passing, Charles's visit to 
Skye soon became public, and the fact of his 
having been harboureù and protected by certain 
persons in that island could not be disguised. 
:Malcolm .ilIacleod's connexion with the prince 
being reported, he was apprehended a few days 
after Charles's departure for the mainland, put 
on board a ship, and conveyed to London, 
where he remained a prisoner till the 1st of 
July, 1747, when he was discharged without 
being asked a single question. Kingsburgh 
also was taken up and conveyed to Fort Au- 
gustus, where, after being plundered of his 
shoe-buckles, garters, watch, and money, he 
was thrown into a dungeon, and loaded with 
irons. He was discharged by mistake for an- 
other person of the same name, but was brought 
back, and aften\Tards conveyeù to Edinburgh, 
and committed to the castle, in which he re- 
mained till the 4th of July, in the same year. 
Flora :l\Iacdonald was also apprehended 
about the same time by a party of militia, 
while on her way to the house of Donald 
Macdonald of Castleton in Skye, who had sent 
her notice that Macleod of Talisker, an officer 
of an independent company, had requested him 
to send for her. She was put on board the 
Furnace Bomb, and afterwards removed to 
Commodore Smith's sloop, and trC'ated with 


lb 


1 True .TIJUrnal, p. .17. 


great kindness and attention by him and Gen- 
eral Campbell. She \yas confined a short time 
in Dunstaffnage castle, Mter being conveyed 
from place to place, she was put on board the 
Royal Sovereign, lying at the N ore, on the 
28th of November, and carried up to London 
on the 6th of December following, where she 
remained in confinement till J lÙY in the fol- 
lowing year, when she was discharged, at the 
especial request-according to the tradition of 
her family-of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
father of George III., without a single question 
having been put to her. After her liberation, 
Miss Macdonald was invited to the house of 
Lady Primrose, a zealous Jacobite lady, where 
she was visited by a number of distinguished 
persons, who loaded her with presents. She 
and Malcolm Macleod returned to Scotland 
together in a post-chaise provided by Lady 
Primrose, and, on their way, paid a visit to 
Dr. Burton at York, who had been previously 
liberated from jail. This gentleman having 
asked 
Ialcolm his opinion of the prince, the 
trusty Highlander replied, that "he was the 
most cautious man he ever saw, not to be a 
coward, and the bravest, not to be .rash." Few 
persons, now-a-days, will be disposed to concur 
in this eulogium, for though personally brave, 
Charles was extremely rash and inconsiderate. 2 


2 The subsequent history of the estimable Flora 
Macdonald may be stated in a few words. After her 
return to Skye, she married, in 1750, young Mac- 
donald of Kingsbnrgh, whom she accompanied to 
North Carolina, America, probably in 1774. Young 
Kingsburgh joined the Hoyal Highland Emigrant 
Regiment, embodied in 1775, bnt was taken prisoner 
in 1776 and conimitted to Halifax gaol. He after- 
wards served with the regiment in Canada, holding 
the rank of captain, and, at the close of the war, re- 
tnrned to Scotland on half-pay. The vessel in which 
Flora and her lmslJaud sailed was attacked by a French 
privateer, and while Flora, with characteristic spirit, 
stood on deck, animating the seamen, she was thrown 
down and had her arm broken. The wanderers, how- 
ever, arriwd in Skye, and never afterwards left it. Flom 
died on the 4th of March 1790, aged 68, and was interred 
in the churchyard of Kilmuir, in a spot set apart for 
the graves of the Kingsbnrgh family. Kingsbnrgh 
died on the 20th September 1795. Flora had seven 
children-five sons and two dangþters; the sons all 
became officers in the army, and the daughters officers' 
wives. Dr Johnson and BosweH visited Skye in the 
autnmn of 1773, and were entertained at Kings- 
burgh house by Flora and her husband. Flora, 
then aged 
bont 51, is described by Johnson as a 
woman of lIllùdle stature, soft features, gentle manners, 
and elegant prcsence; aÐd hy Boswell as "a little 
woman, of a genteel appearance, Hnd uncommonly 
mild amI well-bred."-See Carmthers' Edition of Bos- 
well's Tour to tlU', Hebrides, p. 143. 
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PURsUIT OF CHARLES-PROCEEDS TO MORAR. 


As parties of the military were known to be 
stationell at a short distance from the place 
where Charles and his party landed, they were 
afraid to leave it, and slept three uights in the 
open air on the banks of Loch Nevis. On the 
fourth day the old laird and one of the boat- 
Illen ventured a little way into the country in 
quest of a place of concealment; and the 
prince, along with J olm Mackinnon and the 
other three boatmen, proceeded up the loch 
close to the shore. In turning a point, they 
unexpectedly came upon a boat tied to a rock, 
I and so ne<Lr as to touch her with their oars. 
This boat belonged to a militia party who were 
seen standing on the shore, ancl were at once 
recognised by their badge, which was a red 
cross on their bonnets. This party immedi- 
ately hailed the boat, allli demanded to know 
whence they came. The boatmen answered 
that they were from Sleat. The militiamen 
then ordered the boat to come ashore; but the 
r boatmen continuing to row, the military jumped 
II into their boat ancl gave chase. Charles, who 
r I lay in the bottom of the boat with John :Mac- 
I kinnon's plaid spread over him, wished to get 
up and attempt to escape by jumping ashore, 
I j lmt :Mackinnon would not allow him, as he 
considered the experiment very dangerous. 
During the pursuit, Charles, who was anxious 
to know the relative progress of the two boats, 
kept up a conversatiou with the trllsty High- 
la.nder, who assured him from time to time 
that the pursuers did not gain upon them. 
Both parties were equal in point of numbers; 
ancl as :\Iackinnon contemplated the possibility 
of the militiamon overtaking them, he directed 
: the boatmen to keep their muskets close by 
I 
I ' I them, but not to fire till he should give the 
word of command by firing first. "De sure, 
I (said.J ohn,) to take an aim. Mark well, and 
there is no fear. \Ve will be able to manage 
these rogues, if we come to engage them." 
Charles, begging that no lives might be sacri- 
ficed without an absolute necessity, :l\Iackin- 
non said he would not fire if it could be avoid- 
ed; but if compelled to do so in self-defence, 
their own preservation rcquired that none of 
the assailants should escape to tell the news of 
their disaster. Observing a wood at some dis- 
tance which reached down t'o the water, 
Iac- 
kinnon directed the boatmen to pull in that 
I. 


direction; and on reaching the shore, the 
prince, followed by Mackinnon and one of the 
boatmen, sprang out of the boat, and plunging 
into the wood, nimbly ascended the hill. The 
alarm into which they hacl been thrown gave 
place to feelings of a very different description, 
when, on reaching the summit of the hill, they 
perceived thrir pursuers returning frolll their 
fruitless chase. 3 
}
illlling himself much fatigued, Charles 
slept three hours on this eminence, and return- 
ing down the hill, crossed the loch to a small 
island near the seat of 
1acdonald of Scot- 
house. Understanding that old Clanranald 
was there on a visit, Charles sent 
1ackinnon 
to solicit his protection, but the old chief 
positively refused to receive him. Upon :Mac- 
kinnon's return the party repassed the loch, 
and returned to l\1allag, where they rejoined 
the old laird. After refreshing themsel,'e::;, 
they set out for the seat of l\Iacdonald of 1\10- 
rar, about eight miles distant. In crossing the 
promontory between Loch Nevis and Loch :\10- 
rar they passed a shieling, or cottage, where they 
o bserved some people coming down tüwm.ds 
the road. Afraid that he would be known, 
the prince made John l\1ackinnon fold his 
plaid for him, and threw it oyer his sholùder 
with his knapsack upon it. To disguise 
himself still further, he tied a handkerchief 
about his head. In this attire Charles passed 
for :Mackinnon's servant. A grandson of l\Iac- 
donald of Scothouse, who was at the shieling, 
gave the party a draught of milk. At another 
shieling they procured another draught; and, I 
as the night was dark and the road bad, they 
took a guide along with them to conduct them 
across the ford to l\Iorar's house. "Then they 
came to this ford, an amusing occurrence took 
place. l\Iackinnon, desirous to keep Charles I 
dry in crossing, desired the guide to be so good 
as carry" this poor sick fellow," (pointing to 
the prince,) upon his back across the ford, ad 
it was then pretty deep; but the guide illllig- 
nalltly answered, "The deil he on the back he 
comes, or any fellow of a servant like him; but 
I'll take you on my hack, Sir, if you please, 
awl carry you safely through the ford." " No, 
b y no means" said l\Iackinnon, "if t1H' lac I 
. , 
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must wade, I'll wade along with him, and help 
him, lest any harm should happen to him j" 
on saying which, he laid hold of Charles's arm, 
and they crossell the forù together. Both 
Charles and l\Iackinnon were plea...;;ed to find 
that the guide had no suspicion that the pre- 
tended sick person was the prince. 

\. little before day-break the party arrived 
at the end. of their journey, but, were disap- 
pointed. to find that the mansion, where they 
expected to meet with a hospitable reception, 
had been burnt to the ground, and that its 
proprietor had been obliged to take up his 
abode in a bothy or hut in the neighbourhood. 
:Morar, who had acted as lieutenant-colonel of 
Clanranald's regiment, gave the prince a hearty 
welcome. Having entertained Charles and his 
party, ho conducted them to a cave for secu- 
rity, and went off in quest of young Clan- 
ranald, whom the prince was most anxious to 
see. Mter some hours' absence 
Iorar returned, 
awl, reporting that he could not find Clan- 
ranallI, Charles told him that as he had failed 
in meeting with that young chief, he would 
put himself under :Morar's charge. According 
to ,Mackinnon's statement, :i\Iorar declÌlwd to 
take such a responsibility upon him, and even 
declarcd that he did not know any pcrson to 
whose care he could commit Charles's person. 
The prince, stung by the altered demeanour of 
lIIorar, thus accosted. him: "This is very hard. 
You were very kind yesternight, l\lorar 1 and 
said you could. find uut a hiding-place, proof 
at,rainst all the search of the enem,y's forces; 
and now you say you call do nothing at all for 
me! You can travel to no place but what I 
will travcl to; no eatables or drinkahles can 
you take but what I can take a share along 
with you, and be well content with them, and. 
even pay handsomely for them. 1Vhen fortune 
smiled upon me and I had pay to give, I then 
found some people ready enough to serve me; 
but now that fortune frowns on me, and I 
have no pay to give, they forsake me in my 
necessity." The chief of Mackinnon and his 
clansman were highly inùignant at Moral', and 
insisted that he must have seen young Clan- 
l'Lmald., and that he had been advised. to his 
present course, but 
Iorar resolutely denied. 
I I the charge. Charles in great distress ex- 
I claim e'\," 0 lJ",\ .\l migbty! lo ok down npon 
I 
I
 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
'I 


my circumstances, and pity me; for I am in 
a mo
t melancholy situation. Some of thoso 
who joined me at first, amI appeared to be fast 
frielllls, now turn their backs upon me in my 
greatest need: and SOllle of those again who 
refused to join me, and stood at a distance, are 
now among my best friends; for it is remark- 
able that those of 
ir Alexander 
racdonald's 
following have been most f,tÌthful to me in my 
d.istress, and contributed greatly to my preser- 
vation." Then turning round to :ì\Iackinnon, 
he said, "I hope, Mr, Mackinnon, you will 
not desert me too, and leave me in the lurch; 
but that you will do all for my preservation you 
can." The olillaird, tllÌuking that these words 
were meant for him, said, with tears in his 
eyes, " I never wiUleave your royal highness 
in the day of danger; but will, under God, do 
aU I can for you, and go with you wherever 
you O1,-ler me."-" Oh no I" rejoined Charles, 
"that is too much for one of your advanced 
years, Sir j I heartily thank you for your readi- 
ness to take care of me, as I am well satisfied 
of your zeal for me and my cause; but one of 
your age cannot well hold out with the 
fatigues aIllI dangers r must undergo. It was 
to your friend John here, a stout young man, 
I was addressing myself. "-" \Vell then," said 
J olm, "with the help of God, I will go 
through the wide worM with your royal high- 
ness, if you desire me." 4 
Disappointed. in his inquiries after Clan- 
ranald, aud unsuccessful, if J olm 
Iackinnon's 
statement be correct, in his application to 1\10- 
ra1', Charles resolved to go to 13orod.ale, aud 
solicit the assistance of "honest old jEneas 
1\facd.onald." Accord.ingly, after taking leave 
of the laird. of ,Mackinnon, Charles set off for 
lJoroJale, accompanied by J oh11 Mackinnon, 
under the direction of a boy, a son of l\Iorar: 
as guide. The party reaehed lJorodale, on thu 
morning of the lOth of July, before day-break. 
As was the case at Morar, the house of the pro- 
prietor had been burnt by a body of troops, under 
Captain Ferguson, and l
oro(lale was residing in 
a hut hard l)y the ruins of his mansion. Boro- 
dale was in l)e<1 when Charles arrived, and. the 
door was shut. Mackinnon called uponlJorodale 
to risc, who: knowing his voice, got up, amI 


4 Jacobite Memoirs, p. 494. 
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throwing some hlankets about him, went to dale; and representing the llanger Charles 
the door. l\Iackinnon asked him if he had would be in, by remaining on Borodale's lands 
heard any thing of the prince. " :No," replied any longer, he offered him a more secure 
the old gentleman. "'That would J'ou giye," asylum, in a place he had prepared for him. I 
rejoined John, " for a sight of him 1" "Time Before accepting this offer, Ronald l\Iacdonahl 
was," said the warm-hearted Highlander, " that was sent to reconnoitre the place. :N ext day, 
I would have given a hearty bottle to see him John Macdonald was despatched to view the 
safe; but since I see you I expect to hear some coast, and ascertain the motions of the mili- 
news of him." "'VeIl, then," replied l\Iac- tary; and having brought intelligence that he 
kinnon, "I have brought him here, and will saw a boat approaching that part of the coast 
commit him to your charge. I have done my where the grotto was situated, Charles, without 
duty, do you yours." " I am glad of it," said waiting for the return of Ronald :Macdonald, 
Borodale, "and shall not fail to take care of immediately left the cave, and set off for the 
him: I shall lodge him so secure "that all the glen of l\Iorar, to the place prepared for him. 
forces in Britain shall not find him out." John He was accompanied 1J.Y Glenaladale, Borodale, , 
:l\fackinnon then took his leave, and returned and John 
Iacdonald junior, son of the latter. 
to Ellagol; but he had scarcely reached his They were met, at a place called Corrybeine 
house when lIe was apprehended by a party of Cabir, by BOl'Odale's son-in-law, who informed 
militia, and along with his chief, who was also Charles that Clanranald was waiting a few 
captured by another party at :Morar, the morn- miles off, to conduct him to a safe place of 
illg after Charles's departure, conveyed to Lon- concealment he had prepared for him. Charles 
don, and kept in continement till July, 1747. would have procpeded to meet Clanranald, but. 
Dorodale conducted his guest to a hut in a as the evening was far advanced, and as he 
neighbouring wood, where he entertained him was murh nearer his intended quarters in Glen 
in the best manner he coulll for three days, :MfJrar than the place where Clanranald was, 
i and in the meantime, Charles despatched John he proceeded onward, intending to communi- 
I Macdonald, junior, one of Borodale's sons, cate with him next day. 
with a letter to Alexander Macdonald of Borodale, who had proceeded to Glen l\Iorar 
Glenaladale, who had been in his service as in advance of the party to procure some neces- 
Major of the ClanraJlald regiment. 5 Receiv- saries, received information, on his arrival there, 
ing, shortly after this express had been sent, that some men-of-war with troops on board, 
information of the laird of Mackinnon's cap- under General Campbell, had anchored in Loch 
t.nre, anò jUlIging that his residence in the K evis. He thereupon despatched two men to 
wood was not safe, Borodale, accompanied by l,och X evis, by way of Loch :Moral', to observp 
his son Ronald, who had been a lieutenant in General Campbell's motions, and having re- 
Clanmnald's own company, conducted Charles ceived faTtlu'r intelligcnre, that Captain Scott 
to an almost inaccessible cave four miles east- had arrived with a party in the lower part of 
ward, in which he directed him to remain till Arisaig, he returned to Charles, and commllni- 
nlenaladale shoul!l arrive. catc!l to him the information he had received. 
Charles's letter was punctually delivered to l
('ing assured that Charll's was upon one of 
(; !pnaladale, who, two days after it was written, the promontories betwixt Loch Hourn and 
viz. on the 15th of July, met Dorodale at an Loch Shiel, the English commanders had 
appointed place, and paid a visit to Charles. I formed a chai
 of pOS
8 across the hef1ds of 
X f'xt ùay TIorodale received a letter from his thesð and the mtern1edmte arms of the se't, so 
son-in-law, Angus 1\fac Eachan,I'esiding in the as to intercept him should he attempt to esr
pe 
glen of Moral', who had served as surgeon to 1))" lanù into the interior; ana 10 cakh hUll, 
Glengarry's regiment, informing him that a !';hould he nnturc to return to the i
lands, 
rmllour was beginning to prevail in the country, cruisers and hoats were stationed at the I
Ol
ths 
tlmt the prince was in concealment ahout Roro- of the lochs. ThC' sC'ntinl'ls along-. tIllS l.me, 
whirll extemlf'd to the Imgth of tllll'ty nllles, 
II Author of the Journal and Memoirs, printed I . I 1 
a.mong t1u' Lo('khart papers, be

\lning at p. 579. ".pre placed so nC'ar one anot WI' III t IC ! aJ 
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time, that no person coulù pass without being 
seen by them, and at night fires were lighted 
at e.very post, and the opposite sentinels passed, 
and repassed one another, froUl fire to fire. To 
eross such a chain during the day was quite 
Impossible, nor did a passage by night appear 
more practicable. 
Finding thus, that Clanranald's country 
was wholly surrounded by the government 
troops, and that he would not be able to 
join that chief, Charles resolved. to leave it 
immediately. To lessen the risk of discovery, 
by reducing the number of his companions, he 
took leave of Borodale and his son-in-law, and 
attended by Glellaladale, his brother Lieuten- 
ant John Macdonald, who had been an officer 
in the French service, and ,John l\IacdonalLl 
junior, Borodale's son, set out in the morning 
of the 18th of July, and by mid-day rcached 
the summit of a hill called ::3coorvuy, at the 
eastern extremity of Arisaig. Here they rested 
and took some refreshment, and Gleualadale's 
brother was then despatched to Glentinnan, 
to obtain intelligence, and to direct two men 
whom Glenaladale had stationed there, to joiu 
the prince about ten o'clock at night, OJ) 
the top of a hill called Swernink Corrichan, 
above Loch Arkaig in Lochiel's country. 
After Lieutenant John l\lacdouaill's depar- 
ture, Charles set out with his two remaining 
companions, and at two o'clock came to ,the 
top of a neigI1Louring hill, called Fruigh-vein. 
()bserving SOllle cattle in motion, Glenaladale 
went forward to ascertain the cause, and 
found that these cattle belonged to some of 
his own tenants, who were driving them away 
out of the reach of a body of GOO or 700 
troops, who had come to the head of Loch 
Arkaig, to hem in the prince, As Charles and 
his friends meant to pass in that direction, 
they were greatly disconcerted at this intelli- 
gence, and resolved to alter their course. 
Glenaladale sent one of his tenants to Glenfin- 
nan, which was only about a mile off, to recall 
his brother and the two men; and at the same 
time he sent another messenger for Donald 
Cameron of Glenpeall, who had removed with 
his effects to a neighbouring hill, on the ap- 
proach of the troops, that he might ascertain 
from him the situation of the troops about 
Fort Augustus, and to obtain his assistance in 


jI 


conducting the prince through the chain of 
posts. As they waited the return of the mes- 
sengers, one of the tenants' wives, regretting 
the condition of Glenaladale her 10rcUonl, and 
desirous of giving him some refreshment, 
milked some of her cows, and brought the 
milk to him. Observing the woman approach- 
ing, Charles covered his head with a handker- 
chief, and passed for one of Glellaladale's ser- 
vants, who hall got a heaclach. Though this 
refreshment, from the excessive heat of the 
day, was very seasonable, yet they would have 
gladly dispensed with the obtrusive kindness 
of the warm-hearted female. That Charles 
lllight participate in the present, without ob- 
servation from the dunor, Ulenaladale prevail811 
upon her, though with some difficulty, to re- 
tire, and leave her dish behind. 
After a shod absence the messengm' who 
had been despatched to GlenfÌnnan returned 
without finding Glenaladale's brother, or the 
two lllen who had, before his arrival there, 
departed for the appointed place of rendezvous. 
He brought the alarming intelligence, that a 
hundred of the Argyleshire militia had arrived 
at the foot of the hill on which the prince 
now stood. 'Vithout waiting for the l'eturu 
of the other messenger, the party set out about 
sunset on tlwir hazardous attempt. They tra- 
velled at a pretty quick pace till about eleven 
o'clock at night; when passing through a hol- 
low way between two hills, they observed a 
Ulan coming down one of them in their ,Erec- 
tion. Charles and young l\Iacdonald kept 
behind, and Glenaladale went forward to as- 
certain whether this person was friend or fl)e. 
Strange to tell, the suspected individual walii 
Donald Cameron of Glenpean, the very person 
whom, of all others, Glenaladale wished to sec. 
Re was immediately conducted to Charles, to 
whom he communicated such information as 
he had obtained about the government troops. 
Undertaking to guide the prince and his 
companions past the guards, Cameron con- 
ducted them OVeI' roads almost impassable in 
day-light; and after travelling all night, they 
arrived about four o'clock in the morning of 
the 19th of July, on the top of a hill ill the 
braes of Loch .Arkaig, called )Iamnyn-Callum, 
from which they could perceive the enemy's 
camp about a mile distant. Being informed 
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I'y thcir guide, that tl

 hill Oil which .they now I with him, and was agreeably surprised to li wl 
:.tood had been searched the prevIOUS day, that he was no other than Gleuala(lale's bro.. 
they supposed th
re would not be a second I ther, who not meeting the prince at the place I 
search for son
e time, an.ll they therefore re- I appointed, had l)ecome alarmed for his safety, 
solved to remam on the lull all the day. They and was in search of him. 
lay down to reM, a
d after sleep
ng two hours, The whole party remained on the top of the 
the whole party, wIth the exceptIOn of Charles, I hill all the ùay, and about nine o'clock at 
rose to keep watch. About ten o'clock they' night set out in a southern direction. 
\.bout 
observed a man at a little distrmce coming up one o'clock in the morning they came to a place 
the hill. As there was a probability that calle(l Corrinaugaull, on the confines of Knoy- 
Cameron, being generally acquainted with the, dart and Loch Arkaig, where Cameron expected 
inhabitants of that part of the country, might I to have met some of the 1.och Arkaig people, 
know this person, he was sent forward to speak I who had fled with their cattle on the approach 
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Loch Arkaig.-Acnnacarry, seat of Cameron of Lochie!, in middle distance. 


of the soldiery. Cameron had calculated Oil I ' on the top of the hill, the whole party slâflc.l 
getting a supply of provisions from these peo- their quarters, and went to a fastness in the brow 
pIe, as the prince and his party had only fL of a hill at the heall of Lochnaigh, ahout a 


small quantity of Lutter and oatmeal, which 
they coulclllot prepare for want of fire. Per- 
ceiving some huts down the fapc of the hill, 
Glenalaclale's brother and the guide, at the rlsk 
of being observed by some of the sentinels who 
were going their rounds, ventured down to 
t.lwm, in expectation of meeting some of the 
pountry people, and obtaining a supply of pro- 
yisions; but they found these shielings unin- 
ha'hited. Judging themselyes no longer safe 


mile distant from the troops. They lay down 
in this retreat to take some rest. "\Vith tho 
exception of Charles, they all awoke after a 
short repose; ancl it was resolved that, dan- 
gerous as the experiment might be, Glpuab.- 
dale's brother and the gui(le should again go in 
quest of provisions. of which they now stooll 
in very great need. Leaving, therefore, Glen- 
aladale, and Dorodale's son to stand sentry over 
(;harll's, the,v set off, while it was yet dark. on 
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t.heir crrand. The place which the weary wan- 
derers had chosen for their nocturnal abode 
commawled a view of the lake, and when the 
sun rose, Charles and his friends observed 
t he enemy's camp at the head of Lochnaigh. 
They would have gladly removed to a greater 
distance, but they resolved to ,,-ait for the reo 
turn of the foraging party, who arrived about 

hree o'clock in the afternoon, with two small 
cheeses, which were all the provisions they 
could procure. They also brought the alarm- 
ing intelligence, that al)out a hundred soldiers 
were marching up the opposite siùe of the hill 
to search for some of the country people, who 
were supposed to have fled thither for shelter. 
As it was not improbable that this party 
would in the course of their examination 
find out the place where Charles and his 
friends lay concealed, the most direful appre- 
hensions must have seized the minds of the 
unhappy fugitives. Seeing no possibility of 
leaving their retreat without observation, 
whilst the soldiers were on the hill, they re- 
sol ved to remain and abide the result. The 
soldiers made a general and narrow search all 
around, but fortunately dÜl not come to the 
place where the wanderers lay. After the 
search was over the soldiers returned to theil' 
camp; and about eight o'clock in the evening 
Charles and his friends left their place of con- 
cealment, and, travclling at a very quick pace 
till it Lecame dark, ascended a steep hill 
called Drimachosi, on arriving at the top of 
which, they observed the fires of a camp directly 
in their front, which in passing ollwanl they 
imagined they could scarcely avoid. Deter- 
mined, however, to make the attempt, what- 
ever might be the consequences, they proceeded 
forward, and came so near the posts as to hear 
the soldiers talking togrther. 
In passing over the top of this mountain 
Charles made a very narrow escape. Down a 
steep and pathless descent a small stream glided, 
the waters of which spreading among a mixture 
of grass and heath: with which the descent was 
covered, rendered it slippery, and of course 
very dangerous. 'Vhell about to descend, 
Charles's foot slipped, and he would have un- 
doubtedlj" fallen headlong down the precipice, 
and been dashed to pieces, had not Cameron, 
who preceùcd him, seizpd him hy one of his 


arms, and held him fast with one hand, whilst, 
with the other, he laid hold of the }wath to 
prevent both from tumbling down together. 
In this situation, Cameron held Charles tiU 
Glenaladale came down, who, laying hold lOf 
the prince's other arm, rescued him from his 
danger. Arriving at the bottom, they crept 
up the next hill, and, on reaching its summit, 
perceived the tires of another camp at the foot 
of the hill, directly in the way they intended 
to go down. 
To pass this post seemed to be an undertak- 
ing utterly hopelcss, and certain destructiun 
appeared inevitable in the attempt; yet ex- 
tremely dangerous as it was, the party resolved 
to make it. Pnwilling, however, to expose 
the prince to such great risk, before putting 
the practicability of the measure to the test, 
Cameron, entirely regardless of his own safety, 
proposed to make the experiment himself ùe- 
fore Charles ventured to pass. " If I succeed," 
said the generous Highlander, "and return 
safe, then your royal highness may venture, 
and I shall conduct you." At this time 
Cameron's nose began to iteh,-a circumstance 
which was regarded by Donald as a dangerous 
omen. 1Vhilst rubbing his nose, he could not 
avoid stating his apprehensions to Charles; but 
these superstitious fears did not divert him 
from his purpose. Cameron accorilingly went 
forward, and, in a short time, returned to his 
companions with the agreeable information 
that he had entirely succeeded. No doubt 
now existing of the practicability and even the 
safety of the attempt, the whole party set off 
about two o'clock in the morning. Turning a 
little westward, Cameron conducted them to 
the channel of a small brook, through which 
they crept on their hands and feet to escape 
observation; and watching their opportunity 
when the backs of the scntinels were turncd 
towards one another, quietly passed l)etween 
them. After they were out of danger from 
the guards, Charles came up to Glenpean, alld 
jocularly said to him, ""Tell, Donald, h(;w 
does your nose do now 
" "It is better now," 
answered Cameron, "but it still yucks (itches) 
a little." " Aye, Donald," rejoined the princp, 
as if taking the hint, "have we still more 
guards to go through 
" 
Having thus fortunately cleareJ the lino of 
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posts, the party proceeded in their course, and, 
at about the distance of two miles. came to a 
place called C01'l'iscorri<lill, on the Glenelg side 
of the head of Loch Hourn, where they stopped, 
and, having cholSen a secure place, sat down 
and took some refreshment. They had no 
bread; but Charles supplied the deficiency by 
covering a slice (If the dry chee::.e with oatmeal. 
He partook of this coarse fare cheerfully, and 
wash8d it down with some water from a neigh- 
bouring spring. They remained in this retreat 
till eight o'clock in the evening. 
It being now evident that Charles could not 
remain with any chance of safety in the "\Vest 
Highlands, Glenaladale proposed, that instead 
of going eastward, as Charles intended, he 
should proceed north into Ross-shire, and seek 
an asylum among that part of the l\Iackenzies 
who had not joined in the insurrection, aUll 
whose territory had not, on that account, been 
visited by the military. Charles resolved to 
adopt the ad vice of his kind friend; and as 
Cameron was unacquainted with the route, he 
and Glenaladale left the covert to look out for 
a guide. TIefore they had gone far, however, 
they were astonished to find that they had 
passed all the day within cannon-shot of two 
little camps, and they perceived, at the same 
time, a company of soldiers driving some sheep 
into a hut, for the purpose, as they supposed, 
of being slaughtered. Returning to their place 
of concealment, they apprised Charles of their 
discovery; and as no time 'was to be lost in 
providing for their safety, the whole party 
immediately set off, and about three o'clock 
next morning, July the 27th, reached Glenshiel, 
in the Earl of Sea forth's country. As thrir 
small stock of provisions was exùausted, Glen- 
aladale and Rorodale's son went forward in 
quest of a supply, and to find out a guide to 
concluct them to Pollew, where it was reported 
some ]Trench vessels had been. 'Yl1ilst Glen- 
aladale was con versing with some country peo- 
ple about a guide, a Glengarry man, who had 
been chased that morning by a party of soldiers 
from Glengarry, after they had l.:il1ed his father, 
came running up. This man, who had served 
in the prince's army, was recognised at once 
Ly G lenaladale, and as he knew him to be 
trustworthy, he resolved to keep him in reserve 
as a guide, in case they should be obliged to 
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change their plan, and to remain about Glen- 
garry. Having procured some provisions, Glen., 
aladale and his 'ompanion returned to Charles, 
and after the whole party had partaken of the 
food, they retirefl to the face of an adjacent 
hill, and lay down to rest in a cave. Thev 
slept till between four and five o'clock in th
 
afternoon, when Cameron, who had acted so II 
faithfully, took his leave, as he was unac- I , 
quainted with that part of the country. After 
Cameron's departure, Glenaladale, observing 
the Glengarry man returning to his own coun- I 
try, stepped out of the cave and prevailed upon 
him to remain in a by-place for a short tinlé, I 
as he said he had something to communicate 
to him. Glenaladale, on his return, stated his 
plan to Charles, which was to kf'ep the G len- 
garry man without explaining to him any thing, 
till such time as he could ascertain whether 
he could depend upon getting a guide to Pol- 
lew, failing which he would retain the Glen- 
garry man. Charles appruved of what Glena1a- 
dale had done. About seven o'clock, Glenala- 
dale repaired to a place where he had appointed 
a man, who had promised to procure a guidt', 
to meet him, and having found this persoH, 
was informed by him that he could not get one, 
J.nd that the only French vessel that }la<! 
touched at Pollew had gone away. Glenala- 
dale, therefore, dismissed this person, and l"C- 
turning to Charles, informed him of \\" hat had 
passed. They then gave up t1J(
 idea of proceed- 
ing farther into Ross-shire, anù the Glengarry 
man, having Leen introduced to the princ<" 
cheerfully undertook to conùuct him to Strath- 
glass or Glenmoriston, to either of which dis- 
tricts he ill tended, according to circumstances, 
to shape his course. 6 


6 :Mr. Home mentions an interview with one Macntw 
in the Braes of Kintail, which is not even alluùed t.) 
in the narrative of the 1)I'ince's eseape, (lrawn up hy 
Glenalaùale and others, anù I,rinteù among the Lock- 
hart Papers. If such an interview took l)lace, .its 
omis
ion can only be fairly accounted for by supposmg 
that the \\ ritl'r of that part of the lJan"ative (Captain 
Alexander 
lacdonald, a younger brother of the Lairù 
of Dallely,) was not aware of it. The following is Mr. 
Home's account of this affair:- 
" After havin
 cro!>sed the line of posts, Glenaladalc, 
thinking the 'Vest Highlands a very unsafe l)lacú 
ur 
Charles, resolveù to conduct him to the Ross-shIre 
Highlanùs, amongst those Mackenzies who remained 
loyal, and therefore were not visited with troops. 
These :Mackenzies, Glenaladale thought, woul.d IIl1t 
betray Charles; and the person whom he haù pl
h('.l 
upon to confiùe in was /Sir Alexander :MackellzlC of 
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Accor(lingly the whole party, accompanied 
t,y th{'ir new guide, set out through Glenshiel 
at a late hour; lmt they had not proceeded 
more than half-a-mile, when Glenaladale 
stopped short, and, clapping his hand upon 
h:s side, declared that his purse, containing 40 
guineas, which the prince had given }Úm for 
defraying expenses, was gone. Thinking that he 
had left it at their last resting place, Glenala- 
dale proposed to go back in quest of it, and de- 
sired the prince to remain behind an adjacent hill 
till he returned; but Charles was averse to the 
iJroposal, though the purse contained his whole 
stock of money. Glenalaùale, however, went 
back along with Boroùale's son, and, on arriving 
at their last resting place, ff)und the purse, but 
Its contents were gone. Recollecting that a 
little boy had been at the place with a present 
of milk from a person whom Glenaladale had 
visited, he supposed that the boy might have 
taken away the purse, and he and his COlll- 
panion proceeded to the house of Gilchrist 
.ì\I'Uath, the person alluded to, and found the 
boy, who, as he had conjectured, had stolen 
the purse of gold. I
y means of Gilchrist, t.he 
money was restored to Glenaht<lale, with the 
exception of a trifle. 
The temporary loss uf the purse was a very 


Coul. Charles and his attendants, settillg out for 
R.oss-shire on foot, suffered greatly in their journey 
from want of provisions; and when they came to the 
llraes of Kintail, inhabited by the Maeraws, a barbar- 
ous people, among whom there are but few gentlemen, 
necessity obliged them to call at the house of one 
Christopher .l\lacraw. Glenaladale, leaving Charles 
and the French officer at some distance, went to Mac- 
I raw's house, and tolJ. him that hc and two of his 
friends were like to l'erish for want of food, and desired 
him to furnish them with some victuals, for which 
they would pay. .l\Iacraw insisted upon knowing who 
his two fricnds were, which Glenaladale seemed unwill. 
ing to tell. .l\laeraw still insisted, and Glenaladale 
told him at last that it was young Clan RonalJ. allli a 
relation of his. Notwithstanding the consequence of 
the persons, .l\Iacraw, though rich for an ordinary 
Highlander, made Glenaladale pay very dear for some 
provisions he gave him. Having received the money, 
he grcw better humoured, and desired Glenaladale and 
the other two to pass the night in his house, which 
they did. In the course ôf the conversation they 
talked of the times, and .l\Iacraw exclaimed against the 
Highlanders who had taken arms with Charles, and 
said that they and those who still protected him were 
fools and madmen; that they ought to deliver them- 
selves and their country from distress by giving him 
up, anli taking the reward which government had 
offered. That night a Macdonald who had been in the 
rebel army came to l\IaCl.aw's house. At first sight he 
knew Charles, and took an opportunity of warning 
Glenala.dale to take care that Christopher should not 
discover the fiuality of his guest." 


fortunate occurrence for Charles and his frieJl<h, 
as, during Glenaladale's absence, an officer anll 
two privates passe,l close by the place where 
Charles stood, }laving come by the very road 
he and his partr had intended to proceed. As 
they went in the direction taken by Glenaladale 
and his companion, Charles grew very uneasy 
about his friends, lest they should, on their 
return, meet with this party; but returning by 
a different way, they rejoined the prince with. 
out interruption. Charles was overjoyed at the 
return of his friend; ami, with reference to his 
late providential escape, observed. "Glenala- 
dale, my hour, I see, is not come; for I believe 
I should not be taken though I had a mind to 
it." The party now continued their journey. 
In passing over the field of Glenshiel, the Glen- 
garry man entertained Charles with an accolmt 
of the action which happened there in 1719. 
Charles, it is said, could not help admiring the 
sagacity of his guide, who, though he had not 
heen in the battle, gave as circumstantial awl 
accurate an account of it as if he had beon 
present.' 
Travelling all night, Charles and his friends 
arrived on the side of a hill above 
trath- 
chluaine, whore, fixing upon a secure place of 
retreat, they reposed till near three o'clock in 
tho afternoon of the following day, viz., 28th 
of July. They then continued their journey 
along the hill-side; but they had not travelled 
above a mile when they heard the tiring of 
small arms on the hill above them, which they 
judged to proceed from some of the troops who 
were engagcd in their usual occupation of 
shooting the people who had fled to the mOUll- 
tains with their cattle and effects. To avoid 
these bloodhounds the party took a northern 
route, and ascended a high hill hetween the 
TIraes of Glemnoriston and Strathglass. They 
reached the summit of this mountain at a late 
hour, and sought repose for the night in an open 
cave, in which they could neither lie nor sleep. 
They had no fuel, and as they were wet to thl3 
skin with a heavy rain which fell during the 
whole of the day, they passed a most uncom- 
fortable night. Charles felt himself very colli, 
and he endeavoured to warm himself by smok- 
ing a pi pea 
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CHAHLES ENTEHTAINED BY HonDERS I
 A CAYE. 


Resolving again to go to Pollew, Glenala- 
:laic's brother and the Glengarry man were 
despatched, about three o'clock in the morning 
of the 29th, in quest of some trusty persons to 
conduct the prince thither, and were appointed 
to meet Charles and the rest of the party on 
the top of a neighbouring hill. Charles and 
his friends set off about five o'clock, and, after 
a. walk of two hours, reached the top of the 
appointed hill, where they met the guide, who 
stated that he was directed by some proper 
persons he had found out, to desire Glenaladale 
to repair tf' a hill in the Braes of Glenmoriston, 
callcel Corambian, w}lere they promised to corne 
at an appointed hour with some victuals. The 
persons alluded to were a l)arty of seven men, 
who, having been engaged in the insulTection, 
had formed themselves into a sort of predatory 
fraternity; intending, perhaps, to resume their 
former ha1)its of industry when the persecutions 
of the government ceased. These Î1ad taken 
up their abode in a romantic cave on the side 
of Corambi.an, and seldom removed to any con- 
siderable distance from their rucky dell, unless 
compelled by the necessity of providing for 
their immediate wants. 
As directed, Charles and his friends pro- 
ceeded to Corambian, and when they came 
near the cave, Glenaladale and the guide went 
forward, leaving Charles and the other two 
l\facdonalds at a little distance. All the in- 
lIlates of the den were present except one, and 
having kill<>d a sheep that day, had just sat 
down to dinner. Glenaladale said he was glad 
to see them so well provided, and they invited 
him to sit down and share with them. He 
then said he had a friend with him, outside, 
for whom he must beg the same favour. Be- 
ing asked by them who the friend was, he an- 
swered that it was young Clanranald, his chief. 
Nobody could be more welcome, they said, 
than the young chief; and they added, that 
they were willing to purchase food for him at 
the point of their swords. Glenaladale then 
left the cave and brought in Charles, who, 
being immediately recognised by its residents, 
had every respect shown him by these men, 
who fell on their knees before him. It is al- 
most unnecessary to add, that Charles, who 
had scarcely tasted food for forty-eight hours, 
made ample amends for his long fast. After 
I 
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dinner, Charles's entertainers made up a b('(l 
for him of ferns and tops of heath, on which 
he was soon lulled asleep by the gentle mur- 
murs of a purling stream that ran through the 
grotto close to his bedsi(le. 
The dress which Charles wore at this time 
is thus described by Mr. Home, who obtaine:l 
his information from Hugh Chisholm, one of 
the seven persons who were in the cave at the 
time Charles resided in it. 8 Upon his head 
he had a wretched yellow wig and a bonnet, 
and about his neck a clouted handkerchief. 
He wore a coat of coarse, dark-colonred cloth, 
a Stirling tartan vest, much worn, a pretty 
good belted plaid, tartan hose
 and HighlalHI 
brogues tied with thongs, so much worn that 
they would scarcely stick upon his feet. Hi8 
shirt, the only OIle he had, was of the colour 
of saffron. The inhahitants of the cave had 
no change of dress to offer their guest; but an 
incident occurred which enabled them to sup- 
ply his wants. Hearing that a detachment (if 
government troops, "ilider Lord George Sac1\.- 
ville, was marching from Fort-Augustus to 
Strathglass, aTIlI knowing that they must pass 
at no great distance from their ahode, the 1'01>- 
l)ers resolvetl to make an attcmpt upon their 
baggag(\ ,For this purpose they placed them- 
selves hetween two hills, near the road to Strath- 
glass, where, free from observation, theyawaitecl 
the detachment. It soon appeared, and after 
it had passed, the Highlanders fired at some 
officers' servants, who were a considf'rable dis- 
tance behind, and, rushing down upon thém, 
seize(l and carried off some portmanteaus, in 
which they found every thing that Charll's 
stood in need of. 
The seareh for Charles, which lu.ul hitherto 
heen pursued with the most persevering assi- 
duity, no"'\' began to slacken, in cOllsequence 
of an occurrence, which, it was suppose(l, ren- 
dered farther search unnecessary. Among II 
other persons who had joined Charles at Edin- 
burgh, there was a young man of respectable 
family, named Roderick Mackenzie, He hall 
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8 Chisholm was at Ellinlmrgh many :years after tIle 
rebellion, and was visited by s
veral persons out of 
curiosity, some of whom gave hml money. In shak: 
in(f hands with his benefactors he always gave the kIt 
ha
d and excused himself for ollèring that hand It,\' 
stati
a that as he hacl shaken hands at parting with 
the p
ince, he was resolved neve
 to gi\'
 his rig!.t 
hand to any man till he saw the prmce agRIIl. 
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öel'ved as one of the pl'i!.æ's lifë-guards. Be- 
ing aùout the same age as Charles, taU and 
somewhat slender, like the prince, and with 
features resembling, in some degree, those of 
Charles, he might, with ordinary observers, 
who had not been accustomed to see them 
together, have passed for the prince. As he 
could not venture with safety to Edinburgh, 
where he had two maiden sisters living, he 
fled to the Highlands after the battle of Cul- 
loden, anù, while skulking among the hills of 
G lemnoristoll, was surprised by a party of 
soldiers, about the middle of July. Mackenzie 
endeavoured to escape; but being overtaken, 
he turned round upon his pursuers, and, draw- 
ing his sword, bravely defended himself. He 
was shot by one of the soldiers, and as he fell, 
he exclaimed, " You have killed your prince! 
you have killed your prince!" and immediately 
expired. Oveljoyed at their supposed good 
fortune, the soldiers cut off the young man's 
head, and hurried to :Fort-Augustus with their 
prize. The Duke of Cumberland, convinced 
that he had got the head of his relative, had 
it, it is said, packed up, and ordering a post- 
chaise, went off to London, carrying the hea<l 
along with him. Shortly after his arrival, 
however, the deception, which had been of 
essential service to Charles, was discovel'ed. 9 
Being pretty secure in Coiraghoth, as the 
cave was called, Charles remained three days 
in this retreat, during which he recruited so 
well that he considered himself able to en- 
counter any hardships. The whole party then 
shifted their quarters to another hill, about 
two miles off, and took up their abode in an- 
otlH:r cave, on the 2d of August. Mter stay- 
ing four days in their new dwelling they wcre 
again obliged to shift, in consequence of infor- 
mation they reccived, that one Campbell, a 
steward of Lord Seaforth and captain of mili- 
tia, had pitched his camp at 
 little distance, 
to graze a large herd of cattle. Leaving one 
of their party behind to watch Campbell's 
motions, they set off in a northerly direction, 
and travelled to the hcights of Strathglass. 
Charles was conducted to a sheep-cot, in which 
a bed was made up for him, consisting of turf, 
with the grass-side uppermost, and a pillow of 


· Chambers's RebcllWn. 
tewart's Sketches, i. 59. 
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the same. He remained in this hovel tIm'" 
days, during which an express was Rellt to Pul- 
lew, to ascertain whether a report whkh had 
reached him of some French vessels haviug 
been seen off the coast, was correct. Ün the 
supposition that the report would turn out to be 
well founde<l, the _party followed the express, 
and crossing along the moor, put up at another 
shieling for the night, and about twelve o'clock, 
next day, August the 10th, arrived at a place 
called Glencanna, and passing the day in a 
neighbouring wood, repaired at night to a 
village hard by. About two o'clock next morn- 
ing they scramhled up a 11ill on the north sil le 
of Glencanna, and sending off two of their 
number to forage for provisions, they waitc,l 
two days in a neighbouring shieling for the 
return of their messenger from Pollew. The 
express arrived, and brought notice that a 
French ship had been upon the coast, and 
had landed two gentlemen, who had gone to 
Lochiel's country in quest of the prince. In 
expectation of meeting these gentlemen, Charles 
resol ved to retrace his steps. 
Upon the 13th of August they crossed the 
watcr of Casina, and passing near the house of 
young Chisholm, arrived at a place called Fas- 
sanacoil in Strathglass, about two o'clock in 
the morning. They concealed thcmselves in 
a thick wood, and some of the party were 
despatched as scouts to the Braes of Glengarry 
and Lochaber, to ascertain whether the search 
for the prince 'was over, and if the troops had 
}'eturneù to their camp at Fort-Augustus. Hav- 
ing ascertained on the return of their spies th;i.t 
the government troops had returned to their 
head-quarters, the whole party left the wood, 
where they had remained three days, and, on the 
morning of the 17th of August, set out through 
an unfrequented road, and again reached the 
Braes of Glellllloriston. Passing the day 011 
the top of a hill, they continued their jouruey 
at night; but they had gone scarcely a mile, 
when they received information that a strong 
party of military were among the heights of 
Glengarry in quest of the prince. They, therc- 
fore, stopped short in their journey till they 
shOlùd ascertain the motions of the enemy, 
and passed the remainder of the night in a 
shieling, 
Charles being now extremely òcsirous of 
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opening a communication with his friends in off, acquaintinf, him with their ani val at Ach- 
Lochaber, which was by this time almost free nasual, and requesting him to meet them in 
from troops, despatched two messengers on the the wooù. After entering the wood, furtune 
1ll01:ning of the 18th of August to Loch Arkaig threw a buck in their way, which one of thc 
in quest of Cameron of Clunes, to inform him party immediately shot. Having kindled a. 
that Glenaladale wished to meet him at a con- fire, they roasted the flesh, and made a heartj' 
venient place. Another of the party was, at meal, but without bread or salt. Lochgarry 
the same time, sent to the Braes of Glengarry joined them the same night. 
to ascertain if the troops were still in that At ten o'clock next mornincr, 
\u(tust the 
quarter. Having ascertained, by the return of 15th, Cameron of Clunes calUe 0 to tl
e wood 
, 
this messenger, who came back next day, that awl conducted Charles to another forest at the 
the roads were clear, Charles and his party, con- foot of Loch Arkaig, in which he lay aU night. 
sisting altogether of ten persons, set out in the "\Vith the exception of Hugh Chi::;holm aUlI 
afternoon of the 19th, and passing under the Peter Grant, all the Glenmoriston men touk 
favour of a fog through Glenmoriston and Glen- their leave. Charles expressed a wish to go 
IYlle, arrived late at night in the Braes of Glen- to Rannoeh, or Badenoch, where Lod1Ïl'1 awl 
garry. The river Garry was swollen to a great Cluny were; but upon Clunes informing him 
height by the heavy rains which haù fallen for that he could not pass without great d:mgcr, 
some days; but some of the party having ascer- as all the ferried were strictly guarded, he gavo 
tained that it was fordable, Charles and his up his design, and, early next morning, sent a I , 
friends wadeù across with the water up to their messenger to Lochiel. desiring his attew':ance. I I 
middle. Mter passing the river, they pro- Concluding that Charles was to the north of 
ceeded onward about á mile in a very dark the lakes, these chiefs had, about tlus period, 
night, and finding no covert, remained on the sent Dr. Cameron and the Rev. J oim Cameron 
side of the hill during the night, without shelter, by different routes, to obtain infornmtion 
amid a torrent of rain. Next morning they con- respecting the prince. On arriving within a 
tinued their course over hills and moors till they few miles of the place where Lochiel was, 
reached a height near a place called Achna- Charles's messenger met the Doctor and the 
salt, or Achnasual, where the messengers sent two French officers who had lately landed. 
to Loch Arkaig had been appointed to meet . AB the messenger was desired to cOllllUunicate 
them. The rain having poured d.own without no information about Charles to any person 
intermission all night and during the day, the but Lochiellulllself, he declined to answer any 
situation of these forlorn wanderers had becomc questions respecting the prince; but having 
very uncomfortable; and, to add to their stated that he had business of the utm08t im- 
i distress, their whole stock of provision was portance with Lochiel, the Doctor conduch'd 
I exhausted. As none of the messengers had him to his brother. Lochiel being unabll', 
arrived, they were exceedingly perplexed what from the state of his wounds, to travel to a 
i to do; but they were soon relieved from their distance, then sent his brother to wait upon I, 
anxiety by the appearance of Peter Grant, one the prince, and to make his apology. 
of the most active of the seven men, who Dr Cameron, accompanied by two servants, 
brought notice from Cameron of Clunes that arrived at the foot of Loch Arkaig on the 19th I 
he could not meet Glenaladale that night, but of August, amI when Ileal' the place of Charles's 
that he would visit him at the appointed place concealment, he met Cameron of Clunes. At 
of rendezvous next monung, and in the mean- this time Charles anù one of Clunes's sons wero 
time directed him to pass the Ilight in a wood sleeping on the mountain, and Peter Grant was 
a.bout two miles distant. Before setting out keeping watch; but, nodding upon his post, 
for their new quarters, of which they received Grant did not observe the approach of tIle 
, a favourable report from two of the party, who party till they were pretty near. lIe instantly 
were sent to examine the place, Glenaladale, awaked Charles and his companion. Camerun 
I \':ith the consent of the prince, sent a messengcr and Grant proposed that they should Hee to d.IC 
tv Lochgarry, who lay concealed a few miles top of the mountain, but Charles thought (hf- 
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ferently. He said he considered there was more 
åanger in attempting to escape than in remain- 
ing where they were; and he proposed that 
they shOlùd take up a position 1Jchiml some 
StOlH'S, take aim, and fire upon the party when 
they came nearer. He said that, as G-rant aUfi 
he were good marksmen, they would certainly 
do some execution, and that he had in reserve 
a brace of pocket pistols, which, for the first 
time, he produced. Fortunately, however, 
before a single shot was fired, the person of 
Clunps was recogniscd among the party. Thf> 
joy of Charles ancl of young Cameron, at the 
narrow escapp which the fripnds of the one antI 
the feither of the othcr hall made, may 'he 
easily conceived. ,\Yhen informe(l by Dr. 
Cameron that Lochiel was wen, and almost 
recovered of his woundR, the prince expressed 
the unbounde(l satisfaetion he felt by fervently 
returning thanks to God three times. The 
appearance of Charlps at this time was singular, 
and even terrific. He was bare-footed, and his 
beard had grown to a great length. He wore 
a dirty shirt, an old black tartan coat, a plaitI, 
and a philibeg, carried a musket in his hanel, 
awl wore a pistol auel (IiI'k by his sidc. Had he 
not had one of the lJest and soundest constitu- 
tions ever enjoyed by a prince, he must erc this 
have fallen a victim to the numerous privations 
he had suffcred; but his hcalth rpmained unim- 
paired, and his flow of spirits contilllle'l. His 
companions had kiHed a cow on the present 
occasion, and whell Dr. Cameron arrivecl a part 
of it was preparing for dinner. Charles partool\: 
heartily of the beef, which was seasoneil hy a 
supply of bread from :Fort-Auf,rustus, a com- 
modity to which he had been for some time 
\maccustomed. 
K ext day the party went to a wood callcd 
Torvuilt, opposite to Achnacarry, where they 
held a council. Charles now proposcd to go 
south, and join Lochiel; Imt one of the party 
mentioning that he had seen a paragraph 
in some newspapers, that had been brought 
from Fort-Augustus, which stated that he and 
Lochiel had passed Corryarrick with 30 men, 
he judged it advisable to defer his journey for 
a few days, as a search might be made for him 
about that mountain. In the mcantime it was 
agreed that Dr. Cameron should visit Lochalwr 
to procure intelligence, amI that Lochgarry 


shoul(1 go to the east end of Loch Lochy, and 
rcmain upon the isthmus between the lal
es, to 
watch the motions of the troops. They accord- 
ingly left Charles the same day, and Cameron 
and Clunes, after conducting the prince and his 
party to another hut in the neigh bourhood, also 
took leave. 
Charles remained eight days in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Aclmacany. Having expressed a. 
strong desire to see the French officers who hall 
landed at Pollew, they were l)rought to him. 
These gentlemen had come from Dunkirk in a 
small vessel, with GO others, who had fornwd 
themselves into a company of volunteers unrIer 
these two officers. Two of the voluntcl'fs 
landcd along with the officers, awl were takcn 
priSOnf>l'S. One of them, named :FitzgerahI, a 
SpaniRh officer, was hangell at Fort 'Yillialll, 
on the ground of haying been a SpjT in Flan- 
ders, and the other, a 1\1. de Berard, a French 
officer, 'was afterwards exchanged upon the 
cartel. The officf>rs fell in with Mr. Alexamkr 
:Macleod, one of Charles's aides-dc-camp, to 
whom thcy delivered some despatches they J];u1 
brought oyer to the }'rcnch ambassador, and 
they continued to wander in Smforth's coun- 
try till Lochgarry, hearing that they had lcttcr
 
to the prince, sent a Captain 1\Iacrawand his 
own seryant to find them out and bring them 
to Lochiel, as the princc could not be founl!. 
"Then brought to Lochiel, he suspected th(1m 
to 1)e gOyerllment spieR. On Charles express- 
ing his wish to see these officers, the Rev. John 
Cameron, who had lately joineil, told him what 
his hrother Lochiel thought of them, and a(l- 
vised him to act with great caution. The prince 
confcRse,1 that it appeared a very suspicions 
circumsta.nce, that two men, without knowing 
a word of liaelic, and being perfect strangers 
in the country. should have escaped so long if 
they were not really spies; but as they had told 
Lochit'l that they had never seen the prinre, 
he thought that he might see them safely by a 
stratagem, without being known to them. He 
therefore wrote them a letter to this effect:- 
that, in order to avoid fhlling into his enemies' 
hands, he had been uwler the necessity of re- 
tiring to a distant part of the country, where 
he had no pcrson with him except one Captain 
Drummond and a servant, and, as he could not 
'fpmr,ye from the place of his concealment with. 
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nut danger, he had sent Captain DrulllUlond 
with the letter; and as he could repose entire 
confidence in him, he desired them to deliver 
any message they had to Drummond. This 
lAtter the prince proposed to deliver himself, as 
Captain Drummond, and the officèrs being sent 
for, were introduced to him under his assumecl 
name. He delivered them the letter, which 
they perused, and he then obtained from them 
all the information they had to communicate, 
which, as his affairs then stood, was of little 
importance. They remained with him two 
days, and put many questions about the prince's 
health, his manner of living, &c. Thinking 
the packet they had delivercd to :\11'. l\Iacleod 
might be of use, Charles sent for it; but as the 
letters were in cipher he could make nothing 
uÎ them, not having the key. 
About this time Charles made a very narrow 
escape, under the following circumstances. 
Information having been sent to the camp at 
Fort-Augustus that Charles or some of his 
principal adherents were in the neighbourhood 
of Loch Arkaig, a party was despatched in 
quest of them. One of Clunes's sons and 
Cameron the minister had gone to the strath 
of Clunes to obtain intelligence, and had en- 
tered a hut which Clunes had built for his 
family after his house had been burnt. They 
had not, however, been half-an-hour within, 
when a little girl came running into the house, 
in great haste, and said that she saw some 
soldiers approaching. At first they thought 
that the child \vas mistaken, as Lochgarry had 
promised to place a guard between Fort-Au- 
gustus and Clunes , to give intelligence of the 
approach of troops; but going out of the house, 
I they found that the girl was correct in her in- 
I formation. It was then about eight o'clock in 
the morning, and the prince, " ith one of 
Clunes's sons and Peter Grant, was sleeping in 
a hut on the face of the hill on the other side 
of the water of Kaig, about a mile from 
Clunes's hut. ,\Yhilst old Cameron, therefore, 
remained to watch the motions of this party, 
one of his sons and the mini::;ter went off to 
arouse Charles. Crossing the water undAr 
cover of the wood, they came within pistol- 
shot of the soldiers, who proceeded down into 
the strath. '\Vhen a waked and informed of 
l:is danger, Charles, with great composure, 


'\ 
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I 
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called for his gun, and, looking down the valè. 
saw a number of soldiers demolishing Clunes's 
hut and searching the adjacent woods. 1 
Charles and his attendants immediately resolved 
to re.IIlOVe to a distance, and to conceal their 
flight, ascended the hill along the channel of 
a torrent which the winter rains had worn in 
tJ18 face of the mountain. Clearing this hill 
without being seen, they procee(led to another 
mountain, called .:\Iullentagart, of a prodigious 
height, and very steep and craggy. They rc- 
mained all day on this hill without a morsel 
of food. Une of Clunes's sons came to them 
about twelve o'clock at night with some 
whisky, bread, and cheese, and told them that 
his father would meet them at a certain place 
in the hills, at a consi(l('rable clistance, with 
provisions, and the young man returned to let 
his father know that he might expect them. 
Charles and his attendants set out for the ap- 
pointed place at night, and travelled through 
most dreadful ways, amongst rocks and 
stumps of trees, which tore their clothes and 
limbs. 
uch were the difficulties they en- 
countered, that the gtúdes proposed to halt and 
rest till the moruill
, but Charles, though ex- 
ceeclingly exhausted, insisted on going on, that 
they might not break their appointment with 
Clunes. '\Yorn out at last with fatigue and 
want of food, the prince was not able to pro- 
ceed farther without assistance. Though al- 
most in the same situation themselves, the 
Higlùamlers offered him their aid, and two of 
them laying hold each of an arm, supported 
him till he ani ved at the end of this very la- 
borious journey. They met Clunes aILlI his 
son, who had already killed a cow aIllI.lressed 
a part of it for their use. 
Charles remained in this remote place with 
his companions till the arrival of Lochgarry aIllI 
Dr. Cameron. They informed him that they 
had been with Lochiel and Cluny, and that it 
had been concerted among them that the prince 
should come to their asylum for some time; 
and they added, that Cluny would llleet his 
Royal Uighness at Auclmacarry, on a certain 
day, in order to conduct him to BadcnoclJ. 
TIeing also informed by them that the passes 


1 The party in question consisted of about two hU
I- 
dred of Lord Loudon's Highlanùers, unùer Captam 
Grant of KuockaIlllo, Strathspey. 
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were not so Rtrictly guarded as formerly, 
Charles crossed Loch Arkaig, and took up his 
ahode in a fir wood belonging to LodÜel, on 
the west side of the lake, to wait the arrival 
of Cluny. Impatient to see two such tried 
friends as Lochiel and Cluny. Charles would 
not wait for Cluny's coming to Auchnacarry, 
but SRt out for Badenoch with such guides as 
he ha, l. N ext day Charles arrived at a place 
called Corinauir, in Badenoch, where he passed 
the night. Cluny had passed on to Auchna- 
carry the same day by another way. Lochiel, 




 


\/ 


\ 
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in a small miserable hovel on the side of tht' 
hill, at a place called l\Iellenauir, or :Millanuir, 
attenLled by Macpherson of Breakachie, AHan 
Cameron, his principal servant, and two ser- 
vants of Cluny. 
On the morni.ng of the 30th of August, 
Charles, accompanied by Lochgarry, Dr. Ca- 
meron and two servants, set out for :l\felle- 
nauir. They were all armrd, and on approach- 
ing the hut they were mistaken by Lochiel 
for a party of militia, who, he supposed, 
had been sent out in search of him from a 
camp a few miles of. From the lame- 
ness in his feet, Loehiel was not in 
a condition to attempt an escape, but 
there seemed to be little danger, as 
l)oth parties were equal in point of 
numbers, and the I arty in the hut 
had this advantage. that they could 
fire their first volley without being 
ohs rved, and as they had a consider- 
ahle quantity of fire arms, they eO\ùd 
discharge another volley or two before 
the advancing party could reload t,heir 
pieces. The danger to which Charles 
ulld his friends were now exposr<l 
\\"as greater than that which Dr Ca- 
meron and Clunes had run, as, on 
the present occasion, the party in 
the hut, resolving to receive their 
supposed enemies with a general dis- 
charge of all the firearms, had actually 
planted and levelled their pieces; but 
happily for Charles and his friends, 
they were recognised just as Lochiel 
and his attendants were about giving 
their fire. Upon making this for- 
tunate ùiscovery Lochiel left the hut, 
and, though very lame, went forward 
to meet the prince. On coming up to Charles. 
Lochiel was about to kneel, but Charles pre- 
vented him, and clapping him on the shOlùder, 
said, "Oh no, my dear Lochicl, we do not know 
who may be looking from the top of yonder 
hills, and if they see any such motions they 
will immediately conclude that [ am here." 
Charles always considered Lochiel as one of his 
best friends, and placed the greatrst confidence 
in him; and the generous chief sllOweù, bJ' 
his unbounded attachment to the prince, that 
this contidence was not misplaced. The meet- 


Dr Archihald Cameron, from rare print ill the Burney Collection 
ill British Museum. 
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who had skulked ill his own country a1Jout two 
months, IIa(l sought an asylum among the 
Draes of Haulloch, where }w was attended by 
Sir Stewart Tl11'i<
planù, an E,linlJUl'gh physi- 
cian, for the cure of the wounds he had received 
in his ancle8. On the 20th of June they fell 
in with :Macpherson of Cluny, who conducted 
them to a more secure retreat on Benalder, 
a hill uf immense circumference, on his own 
pI'llperty, on the borders (If Hannoch. Lochiel, 
who had since that time lived on this moun- 
win with lüs friend Cluny, was 110W residing 
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I Îllg, therefore, of two such friends, after so 
: many perils and escapes, was extremely joyous. 
II After they had recovered from the first trans- 
ports of their joy, Lochiel conducted Charles 
into the hut, where the latter beheld a sight to 
which his eyes had not been accustomeil for 
many months. Besidee aòundance of mutton, 
the hut contained an anchor of whisky, of 
twenty Scotch pints, some good dried beef 
sausages, a large well-cured bacon ham, and 
plenty of butter and cheese. On entering the 
prince took a hearty dram. and drank to the 
health of his friends. Some minced collops 
were then prepared for him with butter in a 
large saucepan, which Lochiel and Cluny always 
('arried about with them, being the only fire- 
vessel they had. The pan was set befor!' Charles 
with a silver spoon. He took this repast with 
òrreat gusto, and was so delighte(l with this 
little change in his circumstances, that he could 
not help exclaiming, with a cheerful counte- 
nance, " .Y ow, gentlf'.men, I live like a prince." 
After dinner he asked Lochiel if he had always 
f
red so well during his retreat. "Yes, Sir," 
answl'reJ Lochiel ; " for near three months past 
I have been hereabout with my cousin Cluny; 
I lw has provi(lcli for me so well that I have 
had plenty of such as you see, and I thank 
Heaven your Royal Highness has got through 
so many dangers to take apart." }
inding, on 
his arrival at Auchllacarry, that Charles had 
departed with his friends for Badenoch, Cluny 
had rctraced his steps, and he reached Mellen- 
auir two daj"s after Charles's arrival there. On 
entering the hut Cluny would have kneelert 
llefore Charles, but the princp preven tert him, 
and giving him a kiss, said, "I am sorry, 
(,luny, you and your regiment werc not at 
Culloden: I did not hear till very latply that 
you were so near us that day." 
The day after his return to Mellenauir, Cluny, 
II thinking it time to remove to another retreat, 
conducted the prince and his attendants to a 
little shielillg called Uiskchibra, a bout two 
milps farther into Renalder. This hut was 
very bad and extremely smoky; hut Charles 
ttl
commodated himself, as he had always done, 
to circumstances. After passing two nights in 
ihis miserable abode, he was cOlHlucted to a 
very extraordinary and romantic hahitation, 
caUoil tlH' Cage, which Cluny hail fittc(l up 


for Charles's reception. From the destriptioll 
given by Cluny of this remarkable retreat, it 
will be seen how well adapted it was for the 
purpose of concealment. 
" It was," says Dona!!! :Macpherson," situ- 
ated in the face of a very rough, higl1, and 
rocky mountain, called Letternilichk, still a 
part of Renalder, full of great stones and 
crevices, and some sea ttered WOOf 1 interspersed. 
The habitation called the Cage, in the face of 
that mountain, was within a small thick bush of 
wood. There were first somc rows of trees laill 
down, in order to level a floor for the habitation; 
and as the place was steep, this raised the lower 
side to an equal height with the other; and 
these trees, in the way of joists or planks, 
were levelled with earth and gra.vel. There 
were 1JPtwixt the trees, growing naturally on 
their own roots, some stakes fh;.ed in the em'th, 
whiC'h, with the trees, were interwoven with 
ropes, made of heath and birch twigs, up to 
the top of the Cage, it being of a round or 
rather oval shape; and the whole thatch{'d 
and coyered over with fog. This whole fahric 
hung, as it were, by a large tree, which reclined 
from the one end all along the roof to the other, 
and which gave it the name of the Cage; and 
by chance there happened to be two stoncs 
at a small distance from one another, in the 
sirle next the precipice, resembling the pillars 
of a chimney, where the firE' was placc(!. The 
smoke had its vent out here, all along the face I 
of the rock, which was so much of the same I 
colour, that one could discover no difference in 
the clearest day. The Cage was no larger 
than to contain six or seven persons; four of 
whom were frequcntly employed playing at 
cards, one idle looking out, one baking, am1 
another firing hrea( 1 amI cooking," 2 


!I Appendix to Home's 'Yorks, vol. iii. No. 4fi. 
Cluny himself haù several pla?es of conce
lmpn
 on 
his estate. "Hc lived for lIlne years chiefly III .\ 
cave at a short distance from his house, which WRB 
bur
t to the ground by the king'
 
roops. This can' 
was in the front of a woo.ly precIpICe, the trees amI 
shelving rocks completdy concpo.ling the t-'utrance. 
It was dug out by his own people, who '
ork
d by 
niO'ht and conveyed the 
tones and ruhlllsh mto a 
lake in tlw neighhourhood, in order that no .vestige of 
their labour might betray the retreat of 
helr ma:t
r. 
In this sanctuary he liveù secure, occasIOnally VISit- 
ing his friends h). night, or when time had slapkellf.,l 
the rigour of tlle sem'ch. UpMII'tIs of one hundred 
persons knt,\V where he was concealed, and a rew
r.l 
of Xl,OOO wa.s offered to Bny one wllO shoultl gIve 
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Charles's deliverance was now nearer at hand were concealed in the intel'Ïor, who .would again 
than he or his friends probably expected. conllllunicate it to persons in the knowledge of 
Several small vessels had arrived on the west the prince's place of retreat. For some time 
coast, from time to time, to carry him off to Colonel ,\YalTen, of Dillon's regiment, had been 
France; but the persons in charge of these not exerting himself to induce the French govern- 
heing ahle to find him had returned home. ment to fit out an eXI)edition to rescue Charles 
Charles knew this, and now that he was able from his toils. He at last succeeded in pro- 
to keep up a cOll1l11uni('ation with his friends, curing two vessels of war, L'Heureux and La 
he took care to provide against a similar recur- Princesse de Conti, with which he departell 
rence. He was at a considerable distance from from St. :l\Ialo about the end of August. In 
the coast, but matters were so concmted that, the event of his bringing the prince safe away, 
if a French vessel appeared, he could easily get the Chevalier de St. George had promised to 
the intelligence. There were some of his lmrti- make him a Knight Baronet, a dignity which 
Zàns skulking near the west coast, who, though he afterwards conferred upon him. 3 
they did not know where he himself was, had These vessels arrived in Loclmanuagh eady 
instructions to convey the news to others who in t;eptember, and Captain Sheridau, a son of 
information against him; and as it was known that Sir Thomas Sheridan
 and a ì\Ir. O'Düi:l'lle, a 
he was concealed on his estate, eighty men were con- lieut
nant in the French service, illllllediatelJ' 
stantly stationed there, besides the parties occasionally 
marching into the (,ollntry to intimidate his tenantry, landed aIllI waited upon Glenaladale, who, they 
and induce them to disclose the place of his conceal- were informed, knew where Charles was. This 
lUent. But though the soldiers were animated with 
the hope of the reward, and though a step of promo- faithful friend, happy at the prospect of escape 
tion to the officer who should apprehend him was which now offered, set off the same night fOl' 
tmperaddcd, yet so true were his people, so strict to 
their promise of secrecy, and so dexterous in convey- the place wllere he expected to find Charles, 
ing to him the necessaries he required, in his long to communicate to him the agreeable intelli- 
confinement, that not a trace of him could be dis- 
('overed, nor an individual found base enough to give gence; !Jut to his great sorrow he found the 
a hint to his detriment. At length, wearied out with prince gone, and he could fall in with no per- 
this dreary and hopeless state of e)(istence, and taught 
to despair of pardon. he escaped to France in 1755, son who coulù give him the least information 
and died there the following year. "-Stcu'art'sSkctches, of his route. Clunes, from whom Glenaladale 
3d Edition, vol. i. p. 62. t 1 t t t d f CI I I d 
"The late Sir Hector l\Iunro, then a lieutenant in expec ec 0 ge i ings 0 lar es, la , in con- 
the 34th regiment, and from his zeal and knowledge sequence of the destruetion of his hut, gone to 
of the country and the people, intrusted with the I d t t b 
 1 
command of a large palty, continued two whole years anot leI' quarter, an was no 0 e 1.0une. 
in Ba(lenoch, for the purpose of discovering the chief's 'Yhilst ruminating over his disappointment, a 
retreat. The unwearied vigilance of the clan could P oor woman accidentall y came to the place 
alone have saved him from the diligence of this party. 
At night Cluny came from his retreat to vary the where he was, anù he had the good fortune to 
monotony of his existence, by spending a few of the dscertain from her the place of Clunes's l'etl'eat. 
dark hours convivially with his friends. On one 0('- 
cas ion he had been suspected, and got out by a back Having founù him out, he anù Clunes instantly 
window just as the military were breaking open the Jespatched a messenger to Charles with the 
door. At another time, seeing the windows of a house 
kept close, and several persons going to visit the joyful intelligence; and Glellaladale then rc- 
family after dark, the commandcl' broke in at the tUf11t'd to Loclmanuagh, to notify to CoIOlu,1 
window of the suspected chamber, with two loaded 
pistols, and thus endangered the life of a lady newly \Yarren that Charles might be speedily ex- 
delivered of a child, on account of whose confinement peeted in that quarter. 
these suspicious circulllstances had taken place. Thif: 
shows that there was no want of diligence on the part 111e me:::isenger arrived at :Ben alder on the 
of the pursuers. Cluny himself Lecame so cautious, 13th of September, on which day Charles left 
while liviD
 the life of an outlaw, t
lat on parting b d 1 f k I t ' 
with his wife, or his most attached fnends, he never his romantic a 0 e, ane, a ter ta ing eave ú 
told them to which of his concealments he was going, Cluny, set off on his journey for the coast, 
01" suffered anyone to accompany him,-thus ena- accom l mnieù b y Lochiel aIllI others. He at 
Lling them, when questioned, to answer, that they 
knew not where he was." - Idem. the same time sent off confidential messengers 
It may be here stated cn passant that Cluny did not. '.a' d . . 
 t . h f I . 
 
leave Scotland from his" dreary and hopeless state of m dluerent ll'ectlOn::>, 0 acquamt suc 0 11::; 
existence," but in compliance with a special request I 
made to him by Prince Charles. See a letter from 3 Vide several letters from Colonel \Van-ell to the. 
the prince to Cluny, of 4th f:o:ept., 1754, among the Chevalier tIc St. George allll others, among Stuart 
Stuart Papers. Papers. 
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friends as he coull 1 reach, announcing the ar- 
ri,'al of the ships, that they might have an 
opportunity of joining him if inclined. As 
Çharles and his friends tra,'elled only by night, 
the
' Ilill Jl0t reach Horollale, the place of em- 
harkation, till the 1 Dth. On the road Charles 
was joinetl by Lo,'hgarry, John noy Ste,,'art, 
Dr. Cameron, awl other gentlemen who in- 
tended to accompany him to France. Besides 
these, many others had left their different 
hiding places on hearing of the arrival of the 
Frpnch vessels, and hall repaired to the coast 
of :\Ioidart, also waiting for the arrival of him 
for whose sake they had forfeited their lives, 
intending to adopt the }Jitter alternative of 
hÜlding an eternal adieu to their native land. 
The num her of persons as
em bletl was about a 
hundred. 
The career of Charles in the hereditary do- 
minions of llÍs ancestors was now endell. At- 
telHled by seven persons only, he had, with 
claring hm'dihood, landed ahoutfourteen months 
before on the spot where he was destined to 
depart as a fugitive, aIllI, with a hallllful of 
men, had raised the standard of insurrection 
and set the whole power of the government at 
open defiance. The early part of his progress 
had been brilliant. ",Yith a few thousallll 
undisciplined mountaineers, he had overrun 
laud, in the face of three hostile armies, had 
utrried disma,v to the capital. The retreat 
fl'om Derby, tIle merit of which }Jelongs to 
Lord George )Iurray exclusively, quieted for a 
time the apprehensions of the government; 
L,ut the defeat at Falkirk again cunvinced it 
that the succession settkment was still in 
danger; and that, perhaps, at no distant day, 
the ,nmng and ,laring adventurer might place 
the son of James II. upon the throne from 
which his father hall IJeen expcllea. Even 
after his retreat to Inverness, the supporters of 
the house of Hanon'r could have no assurance 
that the Duke of Cum}Jel'land'::; army lllight 
not share the fate of its predecessors, in which 
ü"ent the upw dynasty would prol)ahly Iltl.ve 
ceased to reign; but the triumphs of Charles 
were at an end, and the fatal fiel.l of Culloùen, 
after witnessing the Lravery of his truops, Le- 
came the grave of his hopes. Then commenced 
that series of extraor,liuary adventures and W011- 
dl'rful escapes, of which some account has })Pf'll 
1. 


given, and which could scarcely 11ave been 
credited had they not been authenticated be- 
yond the possibility of dispute. During thl' 
Lrilliant part of his career Charles had dis- 
played great moderation and forbearance; and 
though his spirits sank when compellpd to re- 
treat, yet in the hour of adversity, when beset 
with perils and exposed to privations which 
few princes coulil hrH'e endured, he exhiLited 
uncommon fortitude, strength of mind, an(l 
üheerfulness. 
In l1Ís wallllerings Charles laid down a rule 
to himself, to which he scrupulously adhered, 
never to inhust any person from whom 110 
was ahout to depart with the secret of his 
route, so that, with the exception of the few 
friends WllO were alJout him for the time being, 
none of those to whom he had bepn formerly 
indeùted for his prrservation knew the place 
of his retreat. This was a wise precaution, but 
was attended ,,-ith this disadvantage, that it 
l,re\'ented him from acquiring early information 
of the arrival of the French \"essels upon the 
coast. Hut no means he was aLle to take for 
his own security could have saved him, had he 
not had a guarantee in the incorruptiLle fidelity 
of the persons into whose hands he committed 
himself. At the risk of their own destruction 
they extended to him the aid of their prote('- 
tion, and relieved his necessities. Many of 
these persons ,,'ere of desperate fortunes, and 
there were others in the lowest ranks of life; 
yet, alnong nearly 200 persons to whom Charles 
must have be('n known dming the fh e mouths 
he wandere!l as a fugitiYC, not une ever offerell 
to })ctray him, though they knew tllnt a price 
of Æ30,000 was set npon his heall. History no- 
where pre::;ents snch a splendid instance of dis- 
interested attachment to an unfortunate family. 
Accompanie,l hy Lochicl, Loch garry, John 
TIoy 
tewart, Dr. Cameron, anll a cOllsiderahle 
num her of other adherents, Charles departed 
from Loclmanuagh un the 20th of :--:eptl'mber, 
aud had a favoumLle pa::;sage to the coast of 
:Fmnce, ,,'here he laudeù on Monday the 2ath 
of 
ept(,lllher. Ill' immediately prof'rcilell to 
:U orlaix, \\ hence he ùcsl)atched Culonel \ \' arren 
the ::;ame day to Paris tu announce his arrival 
to the :Frcn
h court. ' lIe also sent at the same 
time a letter to his l)rother Henry, to the same 
effrf't, mill enr}osell a similar one to his father. 
, 4 y 
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I commission to raise a regiment. A plea waf:': 
set up by his council, that holding a com- 
mission in the French service he was entitled 
to the benefit of the cartel as well as any other 
French officer, but this was overruled, and he 
was found guilty. On the next and two fol- 
lowing days eighteen other persons, chiefly offi- 
cers in the said regiment, were brought to trial. 
Five were attainted by their own confession 
of high treason, twelve on a verdict of high 
treason of levying war against the king, anll 
'YHILST the issue of the contest remained one was acquitted. These seventeen persons, 
doubtful, the government took no steps to pun- along with Townley, were all condemned to 
ish the prisoners who had fallen into their death, and nine of them, including Townley, 
hands at Carlisle; but after the decisive affair were selected for execution on the 30th. The 
of Culloden, wlwn there appeared no chance of rpst were reprieved for three weeks. 
the Jacobite party ever having it in their power Kensington common was the place destined 
to rctaliate, the government resolved to vindi- for the execution of these unfortunate men, 
cate the authority of 1 he law by making ex- most of whom met their fate with fortituùe ana 
amples of some of tIle prisoners. resignation. The execution was accompanied 
As it was intended to try the prisoners at with the disgusting and barbarous details usual 
different places for the sake of convenience, an at that time in cases of treason. 
act was passeù empowming his majesty to try Two singular and interesting circumstances 
them in any county he might select. occurred at this execution. The one was the 
On the 24th and 25th of June bills of indict- attendance of a younger brother of Lieutenanè 
lllent were found against 36 of the prisoners Thomas Deacon's, of the Manchester Regiment, 
taken at Carlisle, and against 0110 David 1\101'- and one of those who hml obtained a reprieve. 
gan, a barrister, who hall been apprehended in At his own request he was allowed to witness 
Staffordshire. The court then adjourned till the execution of his brothpr in a coach ullller 
the 3d of July, on which day the prisoners were the charge of a guard. The other was one of 
arraigned. Three only pleaded :;,'"llilty. The a very affecting description. Hurried away by 
rest applieù for a postponcmcnt of their trials on the impetuosity of youth, James Dawson, OT1e 
the ground that material witnesses for tlwir of the sufferers, the son of a Lancashire gentle- 
defence were at a considerable distance. The man, had abandoned his stUl1ics at öt. John's 
court in cOllse'luence ruled that in cases where college, Cambridge, and had joined the J acob- 
witnesses were in England the trial should 1e ite standard. lie and a young lady of good 
put off to the 15th of July, and where they family and handsome fortune wcre warmly 
were in Scotland, to the 25th of the same month. attached to each other, aIlll had Dawson bepn 
The court accordingly met on the 15th of acquitted, or, after condemnation, found mercy, 
July, and proceeded with the trial of Francis the day of his enlargement was to }mve been 
Townley, Esquire, before a granù jury, at the that of their marriage. 'YIJen all hopes of 
court-house, Southwark. This unfortunate mercy were extinguished, the young lady re- 
gentlcman had been colonel of the .:\Ianchester solved to witness the execution of her lover, I 
regiment. lIe was of a respectable family in and so firm was her resolution, that n(1 persua- 
Lancashire. ULliged to retire to }'rance in 17j8, sions of hcr friends could induce her to aban- 
he had ohtained a commission from the King don her detcrmination. On the morning of 
of -France, and had scrved at the siege of the execution she accorllingly followed t]w 
Philips burgh under the Duke of TIerwick, who sledges to the place of execution in a hackney 
l!lst his life befürc the wans of that place. He coach, accompanied by a gentlcman nearly re- 
continued sixtecn years in the French 
ervice; lated to her, and one female friend. She got 
and after his return to England had rereived a I 11ear enough to see the fire kindled which was 
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to consume that heart she knew ,vas so much 
devoted to her, and to observe the other ap- 
palling preparations without committing any 
of those extravagances her friends had appre- 
hendell. t)he had even the fortitude to re- 
strain her feelings while the {'xecutioner was 
pulling the cap o\'er the eyes of her lover; but 
when he was thrown off she in an agony of 
grief drew back her head into the coach, amI, 
crying out, .. My dear, I follow thee, I follow 
thee ;-sweet Jesus, receive both our souls to- 
gether!" fell upon the neck of her female com- 
panion, and instantly expired. -1 
The principal witness against Townley, 
lJeacon, Dawson, and others, was Samuel 

Iaddock, an ensign in the sJ.mc regiment, who, 
to save his own life, turned king's evidence 
against his former comrade::;. 5 
The individuals next proceeded against were 
persons of a higher grade. The )Iarquis of 
'l\ùlibardine escaped the fate which awaited 
him, having died of a lingering indisposition 
ill the Tower on the 9th of J tùy; but on the 
23d of that month the grand jury of the county 
of Surrey found bills for high treason against 
the Earls of Kilma1'llock, and Cromarty, and 
Lord Dalmerino. Lord-chancellor HanIwicke 
was appointed Lonl High :::;teward for the trial 
of these peer::;. The indictments being certified, 
the house of lords fixed the 28th of July for 
the day of trial. Accordingly, on the day ap- 
pointed the three lords proceeded from the 
Tower towards ,\
 estminster-hall, where the 
trial was conducted with great pomp and cere- 
mony. 
After the indictments had been read, the 
Earl::; of Kilmarnock and Cromarty pleaded 
"guilty," and threw themselves entirely upon 
the king's mercy. Defore pleading to }lis indict- 
ment, Lord Dalmerino stated that he was net 
at Carlisle at the time specified in the indict- 
ment, being eleven miles off when that city 
was taken, and he requested to know from his 
grace if it would avail him any thing to prove 
that fact. Lord Hard wicke said that such a 
circumstance might, 01' might not, be of use to 
him; but he informe(l him that it was con- 
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.j, Shew,tone has commemoratccl this melancholy 
(,vent ill his plaintive hallad of 'J emmy Dawson. . 
Ii Cal'iislc ÍlL '45, 1). 
H. 


trary to form to permit him to put any ques- 
tions before pleading to the indictment, by 
saying whethcr he was guilty or not guilty. 
His grace desiring his lordship to plead, the 
intrepid 6 Balmerino apparently not understand- 
ing the meaning of that lûgal term, exclaimecI, 
with great animation, "Plead 
 'Vhy, I am 
pleading as fast as I can." The lord-high- 
steward having eXplained the import of the 
pluase, the noble baron answered, "Xot guilty." 
The trial then proceeded. :Four witnesses 
were examineù. One of them proved that he 
saw Lord l3ahnerinu ride into Carlisle on a bay 
horse the day after it was taken by the High- 
landers ;-that he saw him afterwards 1'Ìde up 
to the market-place with his sword drawn at 
the head of his troop of horse, which was the 
second troop of Charles's body guards, and 
was called Elphinstone's horse. Another wit- 
IléSS deponed that he saw his lordship ride into 
:\Ianchester at the head of his troop, and that 
he was there when the young Chevalier was 
proclaimed regent. Two other witnesses proved 
that his lordship was called colonel of his 
troop, that he always acted in that station, 
gave orllers on all occasions to his officers, and 
that he was in b>Teat favour with Prince 
Charles. The evidence on the part of the 
crown having been finished, the lord-high- 
steward asked the prisoner if he had any thing 
to offer in his defence, ur meant to call any 
witnesses. His lordship replied that he had 
nothing to say, but to make an exception to 
the indictment which was incorrect in charg- 
iug him with being at Carlisle at the time it 
was taken by the Highlanders. The peers 
then resolved to take the opinion of the judges 
upon the point, and these werc unanimously of 
opinion, that, as an overt act of treason aIlll 
other acts of treason had been proved be) ond 
contradiction, there was no occasion to provo 
explicitly every thing that was laid in the in- 


6 "He is," says \r alpole, "the most natural, bravc 
old fellow I evcr saw: the highest intrepidity, en'll to 
indifference. At the bar he behavC'd lilc a soldier 
anù a man' in the intervals of form, with carelessness 
and humou
. . . . At the bar he plays with his tingcl's 
upon the axc, while he talk
 to the gent
eman gaoler; 
and one day, somehody COllllllg up to lIsten, .he took 
thc blade and held it like a fan between the11" faces. 
DnrinCl' the trial a little boy was near him, hut not 
tall Cl
ough to see; he made rooll1 for the child, amI 
placed him neal' himsdf." 
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dictmeut; and that, of course, the priSOlH'r'S 
objection was not material. The peers then 
unanimously found Lord Dalmerino guilty of 
high treason, after whil'h, the other two lords 
were brought to the bar, and were informed 
by the lor(l-high-steward, that if either of 
tlH'Hl had any thing to move in arre!'->t of jUllg- 
ment, they must ('ome prepared on the 'Yed- 
nesday following at eleven o'clock, and state 
their objections, otherwise sputence of death 
\yollld be awarded against them. The three 
lords were then carried back to the Tower in 
coal' hes, an<l the axe, which was in the coach 
with Lord Halmcrino, had its edge pointed to- 
wards him. 
The comt accordingly met again on "'.. ed- 
nesday the 30th of July, when the lord-high- 
stewawl a(ldressed the prisoners; awl begin- 
ning with Lorù Kilmarnock, asked him if he 
haù any thing to offer why judgment of death 
should not be passed against him. His lord- 
ship stateù, that having, from a due sense of 
his folly, and the heinousness of his crimes, 
acknowlellged his guilt, he meant to offer no- 
thing in extenuation, but to throw himself 
entirely on the compa.o:sion of the court, that 
it might ÏI1iPfcede with his majesty for his 
royal clemency. He then, in a sompwhat 
humble speech, urged several reasons why he 
shoukl be treatetl with clemency, expressing 
great contrition for having, somewhat against 
his own illrlination, joinecl in the" unnatural 
scheme." He concluded by stating, that if 
after what he had statc<l their lordships dill 
not feel themselves called upon to employ their 
intrrest with his majesty for his royal clr- 
menc,\', that hr would lay down his life with 
the utmost resignation, and that his last mo- 
mcnts should" be employed in fcrvent prayer 
fer tIle preservation of the illustrious house of 
I Ianover, ana the peace and prosperity of 
Great Britain." 
The Earl of Cromarty began a most lnunil- 
iating hut pathetic appeal, by declaring that 
he hall been guilty of an offence whidl merited 
the highest indignation of his majesty, their 
lonlships, and the public; anù that it was 
from a conviction of his guilt that he had not 
prf'sullll'd to troulüe their lordships with any 
defence. "X othing remains, my lorl Is," he con- 
tilHlt'ù, "but to throw myself, my life, and 


f,)I'tune, upon your lordships' compassion; nut 
of these, my laras, as to myself is the least. 
part of my sufferings. I have involved an 
affectionate wife, with an unborn infant, as 
parties of my guilt, to share its penalties; I 
lwve involved my eldest son, whose infancy 
and regard for his parents hurried him down 
the strl'am of rebellion. I have involved also 
eight inllocent children, who must feci theil' 
parent's punishment before they know hig 
guilt. Let them, my lords, be pledges to his 
majesty; let tlH'm be pledges to your lord- 
ships; let them be pledges to my country for 
mercy; let the silent eloquence of their grief 
and tears; let the powerful language of inno- 
cent nature supply my want of eloquence and 
per::masiun; let me enjoy mercy, hut no longer 
than 1 deserve it; and let me no longcr enjoy 
life than I shall use it to deface the crime I 
have been guilty of. 'Yhilst I th
ls intercede 
to his majesty through the mediation of your 
lordships fcr mercy, let my remorse for my 
guilt as a subject; let the sorrow of my heart 
as a husband; let the anguish of my mind as 
a father, speak the l'est of my misery. As 
your lordships are men, feel as men; but may 
none of you ever suffer the smallest part of 
my anguish. nut if after all, my lords, my 
safety shall be founù inconsistent with that of 
the pulJlic, amI nothing but my blood can atom> 
for my unhappy erÍme; if the sacrifice of my 
life, my fortune anù family, ig judged indis- 
pensably necessary for stopping the loud de- 
mamls for public justice; and if the bitter cup 
is not to pass from me, not mine, but thy will, 
o GOlI, he done." 
"
hen the lord-high-steward a(h!resseù Lorù 
l
almerino, he proùuced a paper, and desired 
it might be read. His grace told his lordship 
that he was at lilJerty to reaù it if he pleased; 
Lut his lor,lship replieù that his voice was too 
low, anLl that he could not read it SO distinctly 
as he cuuld wish. One of the clerks of parlia- 
ment, by or(ler of the lonl-high-stewanl, then 
rcad the paper, which was to this effect:- 
That although his majesty had been empowere(l 
by an act of parliament, made the last session, 
to appoint the trials for high treason to take 
place in any county he should appoint; yet, a.s 
the alleged act of treason was stateù to have 
been cOlllmitted at Carlisle, and prior to the 
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passwg of the said act, he ought to have been 
illllicteù at Carìisle, and not in the county of 
Burrer, as the act could not have a retrospec- 
tive effect. His lordship prayed the court to 
assign him counsel to argue the point. The 
peers, after consideratiun, agreed to llÍs petition 
for counsel, and at hi::; rell uest assigned him 
)Iessr::;. ,Yilbraham and FOITester, and ad- 
jouriwd the court to the 1st of August. 
The three prisoners were again brought back 
from the Tower. On that day the lord-high- 
steward asked Lord Balmerino if he was then 
ready by his counsel to argue the point, which 
he proposed to the court on the previous day. 
His lordship answered, that as his counsel had 
advised him that there was nothing in the 
objection sufficient to found an arrest of judg- 
ment upon, he begged to withdraw the objec- 
tion, and craved their lordships' pardon for 
giving thcm so lUuch trouble. The prisoners 
thcn aU declaring that they submitted them- 
selves to the court, Lord Har(lwicke a(lllressed 
them in a suitable spcech, and concludell by 
pronouncing the following sentence: 5_" The 
judgment of the law is, and thi::; high court 
doth award, that you, "
illiam. Earl of Kil- 
mal'llock; George, Earl of Cromart
r; and 
\.r- 
thur Lord Dalmerino, and every of you, return 
to the prison of the Tower from whence you 
came: from thence you must be drawn to the 
place of eÅecution: when you come there, you 
must be hanged by the neck, but not till you 
rtfe dead; fur J ou must be cut down alive; 
then your howels must be taken out and burnt 
hefore your faces; then your heads must l'e 
severed from 
'our bUllies; and your lJodÏl'S 
HUlst be divided each into four quarters; and 
these must be at the king's disposal. And God 
Almighty be merciful to your souls." Thcll 
the prisoner8 were removed from the hal', aIlll 
after taking a cold collation which had been 
prepared ïor them, were carried back to the 
Tower in the same order and form as befure. 
The Earl of Kilmarnock iUllllcdiately pre- 
sented a petition to the king for merc,', aIlll 
also another, a copy of the first, to the Prince 
rÆ ,Vales, praying his royal highnes::;'s inter- 
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:; .\s will he seen, the mJl'e barbal'ous and ignomi- 
niolls part of the srntcIlce was not carried mto drect ; 
KiJmarnock and BahnerilJo were put to death by 
simple decapitation. 


cession with his majesty in his behalf; and a 
third to the Duke of Cumberland for a 
imilar 
purpose. In this last mentioneù petition he 
asserted his innocence of chargcs which had 
been macIe against him, of having adyised the 
putting to death of the prisoners taken by the 
Highland army before the hattle of Cullodell, 
and of aù,'ising or approving of an allegeù 
order for giving no quarter to his majesty's 
troops in that 11attle. In the petitions to t]H' 
king and the Prince (Jf ,\
 ales, the earl declared 
that he had surrendered himself at the battle 
of Culloden, at a time when he cOlùd lJave 
ca
il'y escaped; hut he aftcrwards admitted 
that the statement was untrue, and that he was 
induced to make it from a strong desire for 
life; that he had no intention of surrendering; 
and that, with the view of facilitating his 
escape, he hall gone towarùs the body of horse 
which maùe him prisoner, thinking that it was 
Fitz-James's horse, with the design of mount- 
ing hehind a dragoon. These 11etitions were 
entirely disregarded. 
The Earl of Cromarty, with better claims to 
mercy, also petitione(l the king. In snrport 
of this application the countess waited upon 
the lord", of the cabinet council, and presented 
a petition to each of them; and, on the Fiullllay 
following the sentence, she went to Kensington- 
palace in deep mourning, accompanied 1lY Lady 
Stair, to intercede with his majesty in behalf 
of her hU8balll1. She was a woman of great 
strength of millll, an(l though far a(lvanced in 
pregnaney, had hitherto displaycd surprising 
fortitude; but on the present trying occasion 
she gave way to grief. She too1. her station 
in the entrance through which the king was to 
pass to chapel, and when he approach ell slw 
fell upon hcr knees, seized him by the coat, 
and prescnte(l her supplication, faintell away 
at his feet. The king immediately raised her 
up, aIlll taking the petitioll, gave it in charge 
of the Duke of Grafton, one of hi::; attendant
. 
He then desircd Lady Stair to cOUlluct hcr to 
one of the apartments. The Dukes of Hamil- 
ton aUlI Montrose, the Earl of :::;tair and othl'r 
courtiers, Imckell these petitions for thl' royal 
mercy by a personal application to the king, 
whe grante,l a parllO"ll to the cm.l on till' 
Ith 
of August. 
ThC' high-milHled DalnH'ri:lO di::;dained to 
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compromise his principles by suing for pardon, 
and "'hen he heard that his fellow-prisuners had 
applied for mercy, he sarcastically remarkeu, 
that as they must have great interest at court, 
the)' might have squeezed his name in with 
their own. From the time of his sentence 
down to his execution, he showell no symptoms 
of fear. He never entertained any hopes of 
pardon, for he said he considered his case 
desperate, as he had been once pardoned before. 
'\VIlCn Laùy Balmerino expressed her great con- 
cern for the approaching fate of her Lord, he 
said, " Grieve not, my dear l'eggy, we must all 
die once, and this is but a few years very likely 
before my death must have happened some 
other way: therefore, wipe away JTour tears; 
you may marry again, and get a better hus- 
lJanc1." About a week after his sentence a 
gentleman went to see him, and apologising 
for intruding upon him when he ]uul such a 
short time to live, his lordship replied, "Oh ! 
t;ir, no intrusion at all: I have done nothing 
to make my conscience uneasy. I shall die 
with a true heart, and undaunted; for I think 
no man fit to live who is not fit to die; nor 
am I any ways concerned at what I have done." 
.Deing asked a few days before his execution in 
what manner he would go to the scaffold, he 
answereù, " I will go in the regimentals which 
I wore when I was first taken, with a woollen 
shirt next my skin, which will serve me instead 
of a shroud to be buried in." Veing again 
asked why he would not have a new suit of 
black, he replied, " It would be thought very 
imprudent in a man to repair an old house 
when the lease of it was near expiring; and 
the lease of my life expires next 
Ionday." 
The king could not but admire the high bear- 
ing and manly ùemeanour of this unfortunate 
nobleman; and when the friends of the úthcr 
prisoners were making unceasing applications 
to him for mercy, he said, " Does noboùy inter- 
cede for poor Balmerino? He, though a rebel, 
is at least an honest man." According to '\Yal- 
pole, Dalmerino was "jolly with his pretty 
1>eggy" almost to the very last. 
On the 11 th of August an order was signcd 
in council for the execution of the Earl of Kil- 
marnock and Lord .Dalmerino, and on the 12th 
two writs passed the great seal, empowering 
the constable of the 1'0\\ er to deli vel' their 


bodies to the sheriffs of London, for execution 
on Monday the 18th. The ordel' for their exe- 
cution un the 18th of August having been 
announced to the unfortunate noblemcn lJy.Mr. 
Foster, a dissenting clergyman, Lord Kilmar- 
nock received the intelligence with all the com- 
posure of a man resigneu to his fate, but at the 
same time with a deep feeling of cuncern for 
his future state. ]Jalmerino, \\ ho perlwþs had 
as strcng a sense of religiun as Kilmarnock, 
received thf' news with the utmost lUlconcern. 
He and his lady were sitting at dinner when 
the warrant arrived, and, veillg infúrmed of it, 
hcr ladyship started up fÌ'Olll the talJle and 
fainted away. His lordship raised her up, and, 
after she had recovered, he requested her to 
resume her seat at table amI finish her dinner. 
Un the Saturllay preceding the execution, 
General ,\Yilliamson, at Kilmarnock's desire, a
 
is supposed, gave him a minute detail of all the 
circumstances of solemnity and outward terror 
which would accompany it. 
l3almcriuo wa
 not actuated with the same 
feeling of curiosit.y as Kilmal'llock was to know 
the circumstances which would attend his exe- 
cution, but awaited his fate with the indilfer- 
ence of a martyr dcsirous of sealing his faith 
with his blood. The following letter, written 
by him on the eve of his execution, to the 
Chevalier de St. George, strikingly exrmplifies 
the cool intrepidity of the man, amI the ster- 
ling honesty with ,,-hich he adhered to hiB 
principles ;- 


"
IR,-You may rememher that, in the J'ear 
1716, when JOur :Majesty was in Scotland, 1 
lcft a company of foot, purely with a design to 
serve 
'our Majesty, and, had I not made my 
escape then, I should certainly have been shot 
for a deserter. 
" ,\Yhen I was abroad I lived many years at 
my own c1mrges before I ask'd any thing from 
,you, lJeing unwilling to troulJle your Majesty 
while I had any thing of my own to live upon, 
and wIlen my father wrote me that he hall a 
remission for me, w]IÏch was got withQut my 
asking or knowledge, I dill not accept of it till 
I first had your .l\lajæty's permission. Sir, 
whcn His HOJal Highness the Prince, ) our 
son, came to :Edinlmrgh, as it was IllY lJuunden 
aIllI imlispcllsahle dnt)', I jC)'lÙI him, for which 
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I am to-morrow to lose my hood on a scaffold, 
whereat I am so far from being dismayed, that 
it gives me great satisfaction and peace of mind 
that I die in so righteous a cause. I hope, Sir, 
on these consi(Ierations, your )Iajesty will pro- 
vide for my wife so as sh
 may not want bread, 
which otherwise she must ùo, my brother hav- 
ing left more debt on the estate than it was 
worth, and having nothing in the world to give 
her. I am, with the most profound respect" 

ir, your :Majesty's most faithful and devoted 
subject and servant, 


" ll.\.LlIERIXU." () 


.. TOWER OF LOXDOX, } 
17th August, 1 ï 45. " 


On Monday, the 18th of August, great pre- 
parations were made on Tower-hill for the 
execution. At ten o'clock the block was fixed 
011 the stage, covered with black cloth, awl 
several sacks of sawdust were provided to be 
strewed upon the scaffold. boon after the two 
coffins were brought and placed upon the scaf- 
fold. Upon Kilmarnock's coffin was a plate 
with this inscription, "Gulielmus Comes de 
Kilmarnuck, decollatus lh o Augusti, 1746, ætat. 
suæ 42," with an earl's coronet over it, anlI 
six coronets over the six handles. The plate 
on Balmerino's coflìn bore this inscription, 
6 The original of the above letter, from which this 
copy was taken, is among the Stuart Papers, and is 
written in a remarkably bold and steady hand. The 
Chevalier sent a copy of this Iptter to Charles on 20th 
January, 1747. .. I send you," says he, "a copy of 
poor Lord Bahnerino's letter. I sha.ll inquire about 
his wiùow, and seuù her some relief if she stands in 
ueed of it. "-Stuart Papers. J ames was as good as his 
word. See .Mr. Theodore Hay's letter to 
ecretal"y 
Eùgar, of 10th JUlH', 1747, and Lady l3almerino's 
receipt, 18th May following, for .t:60, in the Stuart 
Papers. The letter of Lord Balmerino, and the cir- 
cumstances of his death, are feelingly alluùed to in a 
letter written by Laùy Balmerino to the Chc\.alier, 
from Edinburgh, on 15th June, 1751 :-" Before IllY 
dear lord's execution, he leaving this world, 3Jld hav- 
inc, no other conccrn in time but me, wrote a letter to 
yo
r l\Iajesty, dated 17th August, 1716, recommcnding 
me and my destitute conùition to your 
[ajesty's con
- 
miseration and bounty. You are wellmforlllcd of hIs 
undaunted eouraC'e anù behavionr at his death, so that 
even your l\Iajesty's enemies and his do unanimously 
confess that he died like a hero, and asserted alld allùed 
a lustre which never will be forgot to the undoubted 
right your l.lajesty has to).our tIll"ee .real
s. Hc l

,
 
th
 honour to have been m your l\IaJesty s do
estIck 
service in Italy, and ever preserved, before IllS last 
appearance, an inviolable, constant attachment to your 
royal house and interest, which at la&t h
 Jl
t onl,Y 
confirmed by his dying words, but &ealed 1.t \Y1th Ins 
blood, than which a greater token an,d p
oof It IS. not of 
a subject to give 01" his love and tidelIty to Ins sov- 
ercign. 


"Arthurus J10minus de Dalmerino, decollatus 
18 0 Augusti, 17 -!G, ætat. suæ 58," surmounted 
by a haron's coronet, and with 1':ix others Over 
the handles. 
These preparations were completed about 
half-past ten, when the sheriffs, accompaniC'd 
by their officers, went to the Tower, and, knock- 
ing at the door, demanded "The bodies of 
\Yilliam, Earl of Kilmarnock, and AIthur, 
Lord Dalmerino." General \\rilliamson there- 
upon went to inform the prisoners that the 
sheriffs were in attendance. \Yhen told that 
he was wanted, Lord Kilmarnock, WllO had 
just been engaged in prayer with )Ir. ,Foster, 
betrayed no fear, but said, with great com- 
posure, "General, I am ready; I'll follow you." 
On leaving the Tower, Kilmarnock an (I Bal- 
merino met at the foot of the stair. They em- 
braced each other, and Balmerino said, " I am 
heartily sorry to have 
'our company in this 
expedition." The ill-fated noblemen were then 
brought to the Tower-gate, and delivered onl 
to the sheritls. \Vhen the prisoners were leav- 
ing the Tower, the deputy-lieutenant, according 
to an ancient usage, cried, "Goù bless King 
George!" to which Kilmarnock assented by a 
how, but Dalmerino emphatically exclaimed, 
c. God bless King James
" The prisoners 
were then conducted to the house fitted up for 
their reception, aIllI, being put into separat!\ 
apartments, their fritmds were admitted to S(,o 
them. \Vhcn the prisoners arrived at the door 
of the house, some persons among the cro\\ d 
were heard asking others, "'Vhich is Lord 
l3almerino f' His lordship, overhearing the 
question, turned a little about, amI, with a 
smile, said, "I am Balmprino, gentlemen, at 
your service." 
About eleven o'clock Lord Ualmerino sent a 
message to Lord Kilmarnock requesting an 
interview, which being consented to, l3almerino 
was brought into Kilm<ll'llock's apartment. 
The following dialogue, as reported by )[1', 
Foster, then cnsued. l
 \L
IERIXO-" My lord, 
I beg lt
ave to agk your lordship one question." 
KIL'I.AHN'OCK-" To any question, my 101'(1. 
that you shall think proper to ask, I l)clievc I 
shall see no reason to decline gi\ ing an an- 
swer." B. c. "rhy then, my lonI, dill JOU C\.Cl' 
see or know of any order signed hy the prince, 
to give nu quarter at Cullorlcn1" K." X 0, my 
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lord." 13." 
 or I neither; and therefore it 
seems tu l1e an invention to justify their own 
murders." K." .so, my lord, I du not thillk 
that inference can be drawn from it; because, 
while I was at Inverness, I was informed lJ.Y 
several officers that there was such an order, 
signed 'George ::Uurray;' amI that it was in 
the duke's custody. n." Lord George Mur- 
ray! \nlJ, then, thoy should not charge it 
upon the prince." After this conversation the 
prisuuers tenderly saluted each other, and ]
al- 
merino, after bidding his friend in afiliction 
an eternal and happy adieu, addeù, with a 
countenance beamillg with lJenif,f'llÍty, "My 
dear lord, 1 wish 1 could alone pay the reckon- 
ing and suffer for us both." 
Lord Kilmarnuck appeared to be most anx- 
ious to impress uvon the milllb of those who 
were with him the sincerity of his repentance 
for the crime for which he was about to suffer. 
He declared himself fully satisfied with the 
legality of King Ueorge's title to the crown, 
antI stated that his attachment to the reigning 
family, which had suffered a slight interrup- 
tion, was then as strong as ever. He speut a 
consideralJle time in devotion "ith Mr. .Foster, 
till he got a hint from the sheriffs that the 
time was far advanced, his rank as an earl gi v- 
ing him a melancholy priority on the scaffold. 

Uter 1\Ir. l,'oster had sai<I a short prayer, his 
lon1ship took a tender farewell of the persons 
who attended him, and, preceded by the sher- 
ill's, loft the room followed by his friends. 
Notwithstanding the great trouble he had 
taken, in accordance with the wish of Mr. 
Fuster, to familiarise his millli with the out- 
warù apparatus of death, he was appalled when 
he stepped upon the scaffold at lJehulding the 
llreaùful scene aruund him, and, turning round 
about to one of the clergymen, said, " HOUle, 
this is terrible (' He was attired in a suit of 
black clothes, and, thuugh his countenance was 
composed, he had a melancholy air about 11Ím, 
which indicated great mental suffering. Many 
of the spectntors near the scaffold Were so much 
all'eded by his appearance that they could not 
refrain from tears, awl even the executioner 
was so overcome that he was obliged to ùrinh. 
several glasses of spirits to enable him to }Ier- 
form his ùreaùful dtlty. 
Mr. :Foster, who hall accompanied his lorll- 


ship to the scaffold, remained un it a short 
time in earnest conver:mtion, anù having quit- 
ted it, the executioner came furward anù askell 
his lordship's furgiveness in executing the very 
painful task he had to perform. The ullhapp) 
nobleman infonnetI the executioner that he 
reailily forgave him, amI presenting him a purse 
containing five guineas, desired him to have 
courage. IIis lordship theu took off 11Ís upper 
clothes, turned down the neck of his shirt 
under his vest, and undoing his long dressed 
hair from the bag which cuntained it, tied it 
round his head in a damask doth in the form 
uf a cap. lIe then informed the executioner 
that he would drup a handkerchief as a signal 
for the stroke about two minutes after he had 
laid hi::,; head down upon the blode Either 
to support himself, or as a more convenient 
posture for devotion, he laid his hands upon 
the Llock Un observing this the executiuner 
begged IÜs lordship to let his hands faU down, 
lest they shoulù be mangleù or break the blow. 
.Deing told that the neck of his waistcoat was 
in the way, he rose up, anù with the help of 
Colonel Crauful'd, one of his frienùs, had it 
taken off: The neck heing now made COUl- 
pletely bare to the shouhlers, the earl again 
kuelt down as before. This occurrence did 
not in the least discompose him, and 1\11'. 
Home's servant, who held the cloth to receive 
his head, hearù him, after laying ùown his 
head the ::,;econd time, put the executioncr ill 
mind that in two minutes he would give the 
signal. He spent this short time in fervent 
devotion. Then, fixing his neck upun the 
block, he gave the fatal signal; his budy re- 
mained without the least motion till the struke 
of the axe, which at the first bluw almost SL'- 
vered the head from the body. A small piece 
of skin which still united them was cut thruugh 
by another stroke. The head, which was l'e- 
ceived into a scarlet cloth, was not exposed, in 
eOl1serluence, it i::; said, of the earl's own re- 
quest, but along with the body, was depositcd 
iu the cotlin, which was delivered to his fripnùs, 
.lwl placed lJY tlll'lll in the hearse. The seaf:' 
fuld was then strewed o\'er with fresh saw- 
dust, and the executioner, who was dressCll ill 
white, changcù such of his clothes as were 
stained with blooll. 
The first ad of this hloody tragelly Leing 
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HOW over, the under-sheriff "'ent to Dalmerino's 
apartmcnts to giye him notice that his time 
was come. ,. I suppose," saiù his lurcbhip on 
seeing this functionarj' enter, "my Lorù Kil- 
marnock is no more." Being answcred in the 
atfirmative, he asked the under-sheriff how the 
axecutioner had performeù his duty, and upon 
recei,'ing the account, he saill, "then it was 
well done, and now, gentlemen, (continued the 
inflexible Bahueriuo, turning to his friends,) I 
will detain you no longer, for I desire not to 
protract my life." During the time spent in 
Kilmarnock's execution Balmerino had cou- 
\ ersed cheerfully with his friends, and twice 
refresh ell himself with a bit of bread and a 
glass of wine, desiring the company to drink 
him" a degree to heaven." Saluting each of 
his friends in the most affectionate manner, he 
bade them all adieu, and lea ving them bathed 
in tears, he hasteneù to the scaffold. which he 
mounteù with a firm step. 
The strong feeling of pity with which the 
spectators haù beheld the handsome thougll 
cmaciated figure of the gentle Kilmar:nock gave 
place to sensatiuns of another kind, when tllf'j' 
bebeld the hold and strongly-1)uilt personage 
who now stooù on the stage before them. 
Attireù in the same regimentals of blue turned 
up with red which he had wurn at the battle of 
Culloùen, and treading the scaffold with a firm 
step and an undaunteù air, he gloried in the 
cause for which he suffered, andforceù the ass em- 
l)led multitude to pay an unwilling tribute of 
admiration to his greatness of soul. His friends, 
on beholding the apparatus of death, e)",pressed 
great conccrn; hut his lordship reproveù their 
anxiet,y. His lonlship walked round the scaf- 
fuld, and l)owed to the people. He then went 
to the coffin, and real ling the inscription, saill 
it was correct. "Tith great composure he cÀa- 
mÍ11811 the l)lock, ,,'hich he called his "pillow 
uf rest." He then put on his spectacles, and, 
pulling a paper from his pocket, read it to the 
few persons alJout him, in which he declared 
his firm attachment to the house of Stuart, anù 
stateù that the only fault he had eycr COlll- 
mitted Lleserving his present fate, anLl for which 
he expressed his sincere regret, was in having 
s0rved in the armies of the enemies of that 
house', Qu('eu Anne all/I eeorge I. He com- 
plained that he had not orcu \\'1.'11 uðeù by the 
T. 


lieutenant of the Tower, hut that having re- 
ceiyed the sacrament the ùay before, and reaù 
seyeral of the Psalms of Da\ id, he had for- 
given him, and said that he now di{'d in chari tv 
with all men. . 
Calling ãt last for the executioner, that func- 
tionary stepped forward tu a8k his forgi\"enrss, 
but lhlmerino interrupteù him, anù said, 
.. Friend, you need not ask my forgiveness; 
the execution of your duty is cOllllncllllalJIe." 
Then, presenting him with three guineas, his 
lordship added, ,. Friend, I never had much I 
money; this is all I han', I wish it was more 
for your sake, and I am sorry I can add nothing 
else to it but my coat and waistcoat." TLl':se 
he instantly took off, and. laid them ùown on 
the coffin. He then rJUt on the flannel waist- 
coat which he had provided, aIill a tartan 
cap on his head, to signify, as he said, that 
he died a 
cotclllllan; and going to the bluck, 
placed his heaù upun it in orùer to show the 
executioner the signal for the blow, which 
was by dropping his arms. Heturuillg then 
to his friends, he took an affectionate fare- 
well of them, and, sun-eying the vast nUlll- 
bel' of spectators, said, "I am afraiù there are 
some who may think my behaviour hold; but," 
alldressing a gentleman near him, he added, 
" remember, 
ir, what I tell you; it ariscs from 
a confiùence in God, and a clear conscience." 
Ubserving at this moment the e)",ccutiOll('f 
with the axe in his hanù, he weut up, and, 
taking it from him, felt the eLlge. On retufll- 
ing the fatal instrument, Ualmerino show
tl 
him where to strike the bluw, and encour- 
aged him to do it "ith resolution, " for in that, 
frienù," said he, ",rill consi1'>t your mcrcy." 
His lordship, then, with a countenance oeam- 
iug with joy, knelt dowu at the block, awl e)",- 
tendiug his arms, said, the following prayer :- 
"U Lonl, reward my friends, forgive my 
enemies, bless the prince and the dukp, allll 
rcceive my soul." He then instantly ùropt 
his arms. The executiuner, taken unawares by 
the suddenness of the signal, hurriedly raisClI 
the a)",e, and mis::;ÏlIg his aim, struck the ill-fatell 
lord between the shouhlers, a blow ,,-hieh, it has I 
lleen sail I, deprin;,1 the unfortunate llubleman I 
of sensation; but it lias ol'en averred by som!' 
of the spectators, that Halmerino tumell hi
 
heall a little rounJ upon the block, glla.:;hed 
-tc Z 
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his teeth, and gave the executioner a ghastly The next victims to the offended laws were 
stare. Taking immediately a better aim, the Donald ]\[acJonald, of the Keppoch famil
T, 
executioner gave a sècond blow, which almost who had served as a captain in the regiment 
seycred the head from the bod
T, and deprivcd of that chief, "ra1ter Ugilvy, a young man of 
the noble Üctim of life. The body haying good family in Banfishire, a lieutenant in Lord 
fallen from the block, it was instantly replaced, Lewis Gordon's regiment, and Jamcs Xicolson, 
amI the executioner, once more raising the who had kept a coffee-house in Leith, These 
fatal weapon, finished his task. The head was three, with one Alexander 1\facgrmvther, ,\'110 
l"eceived in a piece of red cloth, and deposited also held a commission in the Highland army, 
along with the body in the coffin, and being were taken at Carlisle. ",Yhen brought to the 
put into a hearse, was carried to the chapel of har of the court at 1St. 
largaret's-hill; the three 
the Tower, and buried with that of Lord Kil- tirst pleaded guilty, and beggeLl for mercy; but 
marnock, near the remains of Lord Tullibardine. 
Iacgrowther attempted to defend himself on 
.Mr. Humphreys, curatö of the chapel, read the the ground that he was forced into the insur- 
funeral8ervice, and when he came to the words, rection by the Duke of l>erth against his will, 
,. Ashes to ashes, dust to dust," two gentJemen, having as a yassa I no power to withstand the 
friends of the deceased, took up the spades and eonmlilncls of his superior. G This defence, cor- 
performed the oftice of the grave-diggers. responding in very many cases with reality, antI 
For a time the unhappy fate of the two 101'(1::,; which was also made by many of the Scotch pri- 
almost exclusively engaged the attention of the soners, was overruled. On the 2d of August 
public; and in private circles, as well as in the these four persons were condemned, and 1\[ac- 
periodicals of the day, the cOlHluct and bear- growther having been afterwards reprie\'ed, the 
ing of the unfortunate noblemen were viewed remainder suffered on Kennington-common, on 
and commented upon according to the parti- the 22<1 of the same month. Macr10nald awl 
alities and feelings of the parties. By the Nicolson were executed in their Highland dress. 
whigs, and generally by all persons of a real or The same revolting process of disembowelling, 
affected seriousness of mimI, Kilmarnock wal:.' &c., practised upon the bodies of Townley and 
l"('garded as a })erfect model of the dying Chris- his companions, was gone through; but the 
tian, who, though he had been guilty of bastj spectators were spared the revolting spectacle, 
ingratitude to the government, and had told a which was witnessed on that occasion, of cut- 
falsehood at his trial, had fully atoned for his ting down the prisoners whilst alive. 
offences by his contrition; whilst his com- At Perth, on the 1 Dth of ;:)eptember, Captain 
panion in suffering ,yas looked upon as an Crosby, who had c1pserted from the British 
incorrigible rebel, who had braved (kath with army in Flanders, and come to t;cotland with 
an unbecoming levity. The Jacobites, how- the :French troops, was hanged, and two de- 
ever, and even some of the friends of the revo- serters were shot. A singular inciden t hap- 
lution settlement, whilst they could not but pened on this occasion. To carry the sentence 
admire the calm resignation of Kilmarnock, I against Crosby into execution on the day ap- 
heartily despised the cringing pusillanimity pointed, the hangman of Perth was secured. in 
which he displayed to soften the resentment of the town prison; but having apparently no 
the government Balmerino was viewed by certainty that he would pmform his painful 
them in a very different light. ,\Yhilst tho d.uty, the hangman of Stirling was sent for by 
,Taco bites looked upon him as an illustrious the magistrates, who, upon his appearance, 
mart.)'r, who had aùded a lustre to their cause liberated the timorous functionary. The hang- 
by his inflexible intrepidity and the open lllan immediately fled the place. Captain 
avowal of his sentiments, the other section of Crosby was brought to the place of execution 
his mImirers applauded his courage, and paid a on the appointed day, hut before the time for 
just tribute to his honesty. The more dispas- 6 "The gcneral plea amI defcnce of the prisoners at 
sionate judgment of posterity has done ample Carlisle was that they were joned into the rebe
1ion- 
.. h . d d ," f h . 1'.
., thcy wpre put undcr mfluences by clanslllP and 
J '.lStlce to t e rectltu e an lllagnammlty 0 t IS such like, morally equivalent to force. "-Carlisle in 
:rnfortunate no blernan. I . 45, p. 257. 
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throwing him off arrin:d, the executioner dropt was such, that his life appcared for a time in 
down tlead. After remaining a consitlerable danger. The fi\'e pri:5oners were then drawn 
time at the place of execution the guard was to the place of execution in two sledges, where 
returning with Crosby to the prison, when an their doom was sealed. JJradshaw read a 
infamous criminal, who was a prisoner in the paper, in which he declared that he had joined 
jail, offered to hang the captain for a rewartl "the king's forces" from a principh' of duty 
of ten guineas and a free pardon. The autho- only, and that he neyer had reason since to be 
rities having acceded to the demand of this convinced that he had been mistaken; but 
ruffian, Crosby was immediately carried back that, on the contrary, ever.v day's experience 
to the place of execution, and suffered with had strengthened his opinion that what he hall 
great fortitude. 7 done was right and necessary. He stated that 
The sittings at St. l\Iargaret's-hill were re- he had had the misfortune to fall into the 
sumed on the 23d of August, and were con- hands of the most ungenerous enemy he be- 
tinued from time to time for about two months. lieved ever assumed the name of a soldier,- 
JJills were found against thirty-two persons, "the pretended duke of Cumberland, anll 
besilÌes Lorcl l\lacleod and Secretary :l\Iurray; those undcr his comman(l," whose inhumanity, 
but these last were not brought to trial. Of he observed, had exceeded every thing he could 
the thirty-two tried no le:5s than twenty-two have imagined, "in a country where the name 
were convicted at different times, all of whom of a God is allowed of," He expressed his 
received sentence of death on the 15th of No- firm conviction, that the order attributed to 
vember. Of these, eight of the principal were Charles to give no quarter was "a malicious, 
ordered for execution on the 28th of that month. wicked report, raised by the fricnds of thp 
,Among these were Sir J olm '\Yedderburn, J olm usurper" to excuse the cruelties committed by 
Hamilton, .Andrew '\V ood, Alexander Leith, his troops in Bcotland. After a high eulogium 
and ,fames Bradshaw. Sir J olm "
edderlJurn upon the qualifications of the prilH.
e, the paper 
had acted as receiver in the counties of Perth concluded with a prayer for the preservation 
and Angus of the ale and malt anears raised of" King James the Third, the Prince of \Yales, 
by the Highland army; Hamilton had been and the Duke of York." 
governor of Carlisle; '\Y ood, a ,youth of two- Resides the trials at Southwark, other trials 
and-twenty, had distinguished himself as a took place at Carlisle and í ork, chiefly of 
volunteer in Hoy Stewart's regiment; Leith prisoners taken at Culloden. No lcss than 382 
had served as a captain in the Duke of Perth's of these unfortunate beings had been brought 
regiment, and though old and infirm, had been to Carlisle; but as the trial of such a great 
remarkable for zeal and activity; and Brad- number of persons, with a yipw to capital 
shaw Lad shown his devotion to the cause of punishment, lllight appear extrcmely harsh, 
the Stuarts by giving up a lucrative business and would be inconvenient, a proposal was 
as a merchant in l\Ianchester, and expending made to the common prisoners, who formed 
all his wealth to promote it. He entered the the great mass, that, with certain exceptions. 
.:\Ianchester regiment; but thinking that he only one in every twenty, choscn by lot, ShOlÙd 
could be of more use by marching with the be tried, and that the rcmainder should 1)0 
Highland army into Scotland than by remain- transported. This propoRal was accedell to h
 
ing at Carlisle, he joined Lord Elcho's corps, and a consillerable numbcr. By this means the num- 
was taken prisoner after the battle of Culloùen. bel' for trial was rcduced to 12ï, who were immr- 
On the morning of the execution two of tht; diately separated from the othf'rs, and with the 
prisoners of the name of Farquharson aUlI exception of two-Sir .Archihalll Primrose and 
"
atson obtained a reprieve, as also did Captain Hay-thrust into one roum in the 
one Lindsay, just as he was about to step keep of the castle, where their miseries in- " 
into the sledge. The effect upon this man's tIuced many to hat(' h futile pluts for es('apr. 8 
feelings, when his pardon was announced, The judges adjourned to the !:Ith of .scptem- 
I bel" and in the mean time, the\" rl'paircd to 
7 True Copies of the Paper:> wrote hy Arthur Lord ' , . 
Dalmerino aud others, puLIÜ,hed iu the year lUt>. 8 Garlisle in '4;;, p. 2-tï-50. 
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Y urk, where the grand jury founù bills against I cool-headed, and fitted for either the cabinet 
7;) persons con tined there. The judges resmned or the fiela, but unable to resist the persuasions 
their sittings at Carlisle for the trial of the pl'i- of his brother Æneas Macdonald. the Paris 
soners there, on the Dth of Heptember, on banker, who accompanied f'harles to Scotland 
which, and the two following dap:, the pri- -and the fascination which the prince seems 
soners, against whom bills ]mr1 been found, to have exercised on those whom he personally 
were arraigned. Bills were found against 15 addressed. An acquaintance of .:\Iacdonald's 
more on the 12th, making a total of 134-, Uf visited him when he was confined a prisoner 
these, 11 pled guilty when arraigned; 

2 en- in Edinburgh Castle, aIllI asked him how he 
tered. the same plea when brought to trial; 4
 came to engage in so desperate an undertaking, 
were foulHl guilty, of whom 11 were recom- which never had a probability of Rupcess 1 ,. I 
melllled to mercy, 36 aC(luitted, 5 remanded myself was against it," he I'Lplied; "but, Lord 
to prison till further evillence shoultl l)e pro- mau, what could I do when the young 1::u1 
curea, and 1 obtainell delay on U
 allegation came to lilY house 1" 1 
of his being a peer. The jU!lges resumed their On the 1st of :November 10 uf the prisOllCrs 
sittings at York 011 the 2d of October, and sat condemned at York sllfierea in that city, anJ 
till the 7th. Of the 7.3 persons inaicted, 2 on the 8th of the same month, 11 others 
pled guilty when arraignea, 5'3 when l)rought suffered the same fate. Another prisoner 
to trial, and 16 were found guilty, 4: of whom suffered on the 15th November. The work 
were recommended to mercy. All these rc- of death closed at Carlisle on the 15th of De- 
ceived sentence of death. Five only were ac-, cember by the immolation of 11 more victims. 
cluitted. Out of the 77 persons who thus suIToreeI, it 
Of the D 1 prisoners uncleI' sentence at Car- is remarkable that, with the solitary excoption 
lisle, 30 were ordered for execution; D of whom of Lord Kilmamcck, they all maintained, to 
wcre accordingly executed at Carlisle on the the very la:;t, the justi('(> of the cause for which 
18th of October. 9 
ix were executed at they suffered. The more ünthusiastic among 
Jkampton on the 21st of the same month, them even openly dedarell that they would 
aUll 7 suffered at Penrith. Seven out of the continue to support the claim of the <'xiled 
;
O wcre reprieved, and 1 d.ied ill prison. .All family to the crown if set at libC'rty. 
those who were executed undcrwent the usual K otwithstalllling this useless waste of human 
process of unbowelling. blood, the governmcnt did not cOllsi(lor the 
Among those who suffered at C<tr]isle on work of destruction complete till the lives of 
October 18th, were :\Tajur Donald :\Iacdonal(l of two iwlividuals, who lay more especially under 
fynedrish-he who, short-sightcrl, unwittingly its ban, '''ere sacrificed, as the last atonement 
allowed himself to be made prisoner aftcr the to public justice. These were Charles Hatclitfe 
battle .)f .Falkirk. He was one of the first to awl Lord LovaL The former was a younger 
join Prince Charles after his lamling, allli it is brother of the Earl of Derwcntwater, who 
supposeLl that I:;ir 'Valter Scott had him in his suffered in 1716, awl whose title 1\11'. Hatclitfe 
mind, when he drew thc character of _Fergus had assume!l. lIe ha.d been engaged in tho 
.1\1'1 Yor, in Hím'rlf'!/. AIJother was the l)l't1.VC formcr insurrection, taken at l)reston, and con. 
and chivalrous laird of Killlodl-:\loiJart, d.e- (lemneù, but malIc his escape out of N ewgate ; 
saiheù a') a plain honest man, exceedingly and aft('I passing some rears in France aUll 
Italy, married the Countess of Newburgh at 
Paris. lIe had visited England pri va.tdy in 
173:3, and rdurned again two ymrs thereafter, 
when he appeare(l openly ill puhlic. Solicit- 
ing his pardon without success, he returned to 
.France, ".here he romainc.l till X ovemher, 
17 -!-3, when he was maùe prisoner on board 
a French vpssel, 011 her way to Scotland 
] (}(tr! isle in '4[;, 1'p. 2j4 and :WG. 


a Out' of tlwm, Cappock, (et'cated Bishop of Car1isle 
hy Charles,) made a long speech in support of the 
claims of the house of 
tuart. He pmycLl for" King 
.T ames," Prince Charles, and the rest of the Stuart 
fim1Ï]y, caliI'd Kiug George an usurper, and when 
found gniItJ, he thus aù,lressed his felluw-prisoners 
at the bar;-" N e\"er mind it, my boys; for if 
our Saviour was Iu're, thpse fellows wouM condemn 
him. " Obsprving Brand extremely dejected, }w said 
to him, "What the devil' are yon at"mid of? "r c 

han't he triCl! hy a CUlllhcrl1l!)l1 jmy in the othel' 
world. .. -Scots Jlrt;J. vol. viii. p. HIS, 
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with SUppllCS for Prince Charles. Hc was 
arraigned at the bar of the court of king-'s 
hench on the 21st of 
 ovember, 1 ï 46, upon 
his former sentence; but he refused either to 
pl,>a,! or to acknowledge the authority of the 
court, on the ground that he was a subject of 
France, where he ha,d rrsided thirty .years, and 
honoure(! with a commission in the service of 
his most christian mnjesty. Being brought to 
the bar next (lay, his former sentence being 
read over to him, he pleaded that he was not 
the person therein mentioned; but his identity 
being clearly established, he was cnlerell to be 
ex:ecuted on the 8th of December. His aunt, 
La!ly Petre, did every thing in her power to 
sa ve him, or at least to procure a respite till 
his laùy should arrive from Paris, but without 
success. :-jome (lemur seems, however, to have 
existed, as the preparations for his execution 
were so long dclaye(l, that the carpenters were 
obliged to work on the seaffolll on Sumlay the 
day before the execution, and all the following 
night. 
The preparations for his execution were 
somewhat the same as those in the cases of 
Kilmarnock and Ualmerino. He was dressed 
in a suit of scarlet, faced with bla.ck vehTet 
trimmed with gold, a gold-laced waistcoat, and 
wore a white feather in his hat. 'Yllen he 
eame upon the scaffold he took a telllier farewell 
of his friends, amI after spemling about seven 
minute::; in prayer on his knees, he rosp, and 
palling off his dothes, went forward to the 
block, on which he placed his head to try how 
it fitted. He then spoke to the executioner as 
if giving him directions, and kneeling llown 
again, amI fixing his heal! upon the hlock, in 
about two minutes lw gave the signal to the 
executioner, who, as in the case of lblmerino, 
did not complete his work till he hall given 
the third blow. The head was receivell in it 
scarlet cloth. "Tithout the levity of Bahnerino, 
.:\fr. Hatcliffe llisplayed the same manly forti. 
tude and contempt of lleath exhibited by that 
unfortunate nobleman. He diell, as he had 
lived, a Catholic; and so warmly was he at- 
tached to the faith of his ancestors, that ,vhen 
sume zealous Protestant objected to him that 
some of the tenets of his religion were contrary 
to reason, he is said to have ,vislwd, that for 
c,ery such tpnet, the lJelief of which was 1'('- 


I 
I , 


quired by the church, there were twenty, that 
he might have a larger fiehl for exercising his 
faith.! His bOlly was dpli\"ercrl oYer to his 
friends, and interrcr! by them, on the 11th of 
X ovember, at 81. Giles's-in-the-fields, near the 
remains of his brother. 
The last scene of this bloody tragell.r ('wled 
with the trial aUlI execution of the aged Lord 
Loyat, who had becn confined in the Tower 
since the 13th of )..ugust. He was imppacheel 
by the House of Commons on tlw 11 th of 
December, awl was brought to the bar of the 
House of Peers on the 18th, when the articles 
of impeachment were read to him. 2 ..At his 
own desire, four gentlemen were assigned him 
for counsel, and he was appointpd to put in 
answers to the articles of impeachment on or 
before the 13th of J annar)". The trial, whie'h 
was appointed to ta,ke place on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, was postponed to the 5th, and after- 
warlls to the 9th uf .:\Iarch, on which da,)" it 
connllcnced. The articl",s of impeaclullent 
were in substance, that he had compassed and 
imagine(l the death of the king,-that he llwl 
cOrI'espomlc(1 with the l)retcnrler, accepted a 
commission from him to be a lieutenant-general 
ùf his forces, amI another to be general of thl' 
Highlanders, and that he hall accepted a patent 
from the Pretender creating him 1 >nkc of 
I Boyse, p. 1 ï6. 
2 The Laird of .Macleod, in a letter to Lord-president 
Forhes, dated 18th December, 1 ï 4t.i, 
ays, "I :<aW un- 
happy Lonlt to-day. Except for the feebleness of 11Ï
 
limus, his looks are good. He asked me several gpneral 
questions, and l)al'ticularly 
bout yo.u;-
aid he w:
'i 
resi"ned, and ready to meet Ins fate, 
lIlce It was God,., 
will
-ùskcd after his children, &c." In another letter 
to the pn.sidcnt, written two days thereafter, he again 
alludes to his lordship:-" Lovat hehaved well at the 
bar of the house of peel's, and they say with spirit. 
I;ranville and Bath spoke very strongly with regard to 
the sei.r.ure of his estate and clrects; allli that matter is 
ordered to be rectified, except in so far as private cre- 
11itors come in the way." 
Ir .Andrew 
1itchell, 110\\- 
en
r, who was more uf a courtier than Macleod, view!'!l 
matters in a difrerent light. In a letter to the ,.re
i- 
dput 26th December, 1 ï-tt.i, he remarks, "Your lord- 
ship 'will havc heard an account of Lunl Luvat'
 he- 
haviuurj amI, therefure, I shall nut trouòle :yuu with 
the particulars; o
lIy,.I n.JUst observe, there '
as neither 
dicrnity nur crl"aVlty III It: he appeared qUltc uncon- 
ce
Jled' and 
'hat he 
aid was ludicrous allll bufroou- 
ish; bl
t his petition for the restor.ation of his rfll'Ct
, 
&c., was bold and w!'ll wo
'dedj ,\ luc.h, howeVl'I', "oul.l 
have been passed on'r without notIce, had 1Iot Lurd 
Granville bounced, and Lonl Bath vapourrd, amlpru- 
eurcd an order to be cutere.l ill the Juul"llals, and h
l\c 
lw that acquired to themselves a sort 01 pUl
ul.I
Ity, 
,,:hich YOll 1.now the:y very much wauted. J.; 0 ::;cut
 
Illlbleman spoke ou this uccasiun; they are prudl'ut 
and cautious. r:od hless them!" -Cullodcn Papcrs. 
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Fraser,-that he had met with armed traitors, 
and had uised great numbers of armed men 
for the service of the I>retender and hi:; sou, 
amI had traitorously levied a cruel and un- 
natural war against his majeRt;T,-that he had 


Simon, LorJ Lovat.-(From Hogarth's Picture.) 


sent a treasonable letter to the son of the Prf:- 
tender when in arms within the king.lom,- 
that he had also sent treasonable letters tc 
other persons, then opcnl y in arms against the 
king,-that he had assisted the rehels in their 
traitorous dpsigns, and had sent his eldest son, 
and many of his name, family, and dependents, 
to the assistance of the Pretender's eldest son, 
and had given them instructions in the pro- 
spcution of the rebellion,-and finally, that he 
had traitorously, both in person and by letters, 
held correspondence with the eldest son of 
the I>retellller, and with divers persons em- 
ployed by him, and particularly with :Murray 
of Jhoughton, the two Lochiels, John no,)" 
Stewart, Dr. Cameron, anù others. To all these 
charges Lord Lovat gave a pointed dellial. 
They were, however, fully established by the 
strongest proofs. The written evidence con- 
sisted of papers found in his lord::>hip's strong 
box, beside
 some letters which he had written 


to Prince Charles, the last of which having 
come into the hands of 1\1 urray of Droughton, 
in his capacity of secretary to the prince, wero 
basely delivered up by him to save his own 
worthless life. Lord Lovat exerted all his 
ingenuity to eyade the force of the eviùence; 
but the proofs of his criminality were too clear 
to admit of any ùoubt. His lordship objected 
to the admissibility of :Murray as a witness, on 
the ground that he was attainted by act of par- 
liament maùe in the previous session, and that 
he had not surrenl lorerl himself in terms of the 
act. lIaving stated that he had several objec- 
tions against the witness, one or two of which 
he considered essential, a discussion ensued as 
to whether all these ohjections should not at 
once be stated. As giving a fair sample of the 
manner in which the trial was conducted, the 
<ll"gument on both sides, on the point alluded 
to, is llere given ;-- 
" "Ma. ATTORXEy-GEXERAL.-:My 10r(Is, Iob- 
serve that the noble lord at the bar said that 
he hall sevcral objections to the examining this 
witness, and that one or two of them were essen- 
tial; but the noble lord has not mentioned more 
than one. I presume, my lords, it would be 
proppr that he should name all his objections 
I at once, that the managers may have an oppor- 
tunity of answering them all, amI receiving your 
lOl'llshir)(;;' jlllignunt upon the whole; there- 
fore, if he has any other objections to offer, it 
would be proper he should mention them now 
to your 101',Iships. LORD Lov_\.T.-1\Iy 100"LIs, 
] submit it to your lordships that that is a 
very odd proposition. 1 give your lordships 
an c:;sentiat one now, and when that is an- 
swercd I have another. 1 am not to be di- 
rected hy those who are my persecutors. LORD- 
IIWU-Sl'EWARD.-31y Lord Lovat, you are not 
to be directed by your accusers, but by the 
lOl'lls who are your judges; and the course of 
proceeding in this and all other courts is, that 
a person, who objects to any witness, should 
name all his objections at the same time; and 
it is the more material in this court, as it tends 
to prevent the trou hie of making several un- 
necessar,y a,ljournments. LORD L.-)ly lonls, 
as this ohjection is very essential, I pray that 
it may he answered before I lllake another. 
LùRD T.\LllOT.-If this is a material objec- 
tion to the witness, then there will be nu 
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occasion tor any othcr; but if it is an iUllua- 
terial one, then your lordships may go into any 
other; but the way proposed by the managers 
may be very tletrimental to the unhappy per- 
sou at the bar. LORD H. S.- Y our lordships 
hear what is proposed; and the question is, 
whether the noble lord at the bar shall name 
all his objections now, or take them up one ùy 
one. SIR \VILLLDI YONGE, (one of the mana- 
gél'S from the commons. )--:\fy lords, I should 
hope that, in any course of proceeding, where 
objections of this kind are made, they should be 
made all togethcr; for if they are made separate, 
we must consequently make distinct answers to 
them all, which may oblige your lorùships to 
adjourn often to the chamber of parliament, 
which will create a great and unnecessary de- 
lay of time: and my lords, there can be no ob- 
jection to his naming the whole at once, since 
they will all be distinctly considered hy your 
lordships, and undoubtedly receive distinct 
answers. r therefore humbly insist, that he 
may be obliged to name all his objections at 
once. -:\JR. XOEL, (another manager.)--:\Iy 
lords, what we are now upon is no point of 
law at all: it is simply, whether the noble lor,l 
at the bar as is usual should not name all his 
objections at once? \Vhen he does name 
them, then to such as are clear points of law 
he must be heard by his counsel; but at pre- 
sent, my lords, we are upon a question con- 
cerning the conrse of proceeding, whether he 
sIUtll name them all at once, that they may be 
taken into consideration at the same time? l\Iy 
lords, one thing struck me in a yery ex.traordi- 
nary manner:-It was said by the nohle lord at 
the l)ar, that he was not to be dirccted by his 
pel'SCI'utÚJ'8. 
Iy lords, we are no porsecutors; 
wc persecute no man; we are intrusted by the 
commons, who carryon this prosecution again
t 
the noble lorù at the bar for treason, anù we 
II prosecute for the preservation of the king's 
government and the laws of the land. LORD 
L.--:\Iy lonls, I said I was not to be directed 
hy those who accused me. Your lordships 
cannot expect I can say what I ha\'e to offer 
in an eloquent manner. l\Iy lords, shoul,I the 
saving of a little time be a reason for taking 
away a person's life? I hGpe these will nut 
act like the parricirles who took off the heal! 
ùf both king(loms in a day by their prosecu- 


" 
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tion. I am a peer of this land, and I think 
no excuse of saying time shoul, 1 be allowed as 
a reason to destroy me. LORD H. 
.-l\I,' 
Lord Loyat, the lords will use all the deliber
- 
tion, anlI give you all the time that is requisite 
for your defence; but 1 must beg your lordship 
will ha\'e so much consideration as to keep your 
temper, and not suffer yoursclf to be hurrie(I 
into passion, for that may greatly prejudice 
you in making your defence. Your lordship 
will find the advantage in your defence b
' 
keeping your temper. LORD L.-I give your 
lordship my humble thanks: and since your 
lordship
 will not allow me counsf'l, I have 
spoke the little nonsense I had to say; hut 
now your lordships shall hear me say nothing 
out of temper. LORD H. S.--:\Iy Lord Lovat, 
the qurstion now is, whether you shall name 
all your objections at once1 I must acquaint 
YOlU' lordship that that is the rule in the courts 
below, that if several objections are maùe to 
a witness, they are all named at once, in orùcr 
to prevent unnecessary delays. LORD L.-:\fy 
Ionls, to show how much I ùesire to 
àYe 
time, though, according to the course of na- 
ture, my time can be but short, I am so far 
from desiring to give ,your lordships troul,le, 
or to prolong time, that I 110 insist upon this 
objection to the witnesR, and rely upon it as 
the only material objection." 3 
The managers haying offere,I to prove, hy 
the record of the court of King's bench, that 
:\Ir. :Murray had surrendered himsdf "ithiu 
the timp presrribed, the question whether the 
record shoulll 'he received in eviùence, was ar- 
gued at great length by the counsel for Lorll 
Lovat, and the managers on the part of the 
prosecution. Having decidCll that the record 
might be rf'ad and given in evidence, Lor,I 
Lovat offered to falsify the recorù, by proving, 
in opposition to the averment thf'rein COIl- 
taine(l, that )fr. Murray hal!not surrendert'll 
himself as required ùy the act of parliament. 
The court, however, decide(l that the record of 
the court of King's bench, which was, nen'r- 
theless, literally mltrue, could not bc falsifiet 1 
by ol"al evidence. 
Bf'ing called upon to make his df'fl'llCe on 
the sixth day of tllP trial, Lovat ga"c in a long 
3 Trial puhlisheù by order of the Honse of Peer
. 
LOIHlulI, 1 ï H. 
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pappr, in which he commented 'with great se- of the judgment of the court. Being brought 
verity upon the witnesses, whosf' testimony he up next day to receiye his sentence, lle all- 
maintained was not to be Clwlitl'll. He de- dressed the court ill a long speech, in ,,-hich llC 
signated 
ecretary ::\Inrl'ay as "the most ahan- gave a J'aIu1)li:ng recital of his senices to the 
doned of mankind, who, forgf'tting his alJegi- house of Hanover; and after recpiving selltenCf', 
ance to his king and country, hacl, according he implored their IOl'll:;hips and the managers of 
to his own confession, ewleaxoured to Ilcstroy the commons to recommend him to the merl'Y 
1)Oth, like another Catiline, to patch up a of his majesty. nefore leavillg the bar, he 
hroken fortune upon the ruin and distress of said," God bless you all, and I bid you an eYl'l'- 
his native country. To - day stealing into lasting farewcll. ",Ye sl1allnot meet all in tIlC 
France to enter into engagements upon the same place again. I alll sure of that." 
most sacred oath of tìdelity; soon after, like a "The pu1Jlic were ravenous with curioÛty 
sanguinary monster, putting his hand and seal about the great Leviathan that had l)ecn at 
to a hloody proclamation, full of rewards for last so effectually hooked, and it was necessary 
the apprehending of the sacred person of his to fill the ear of Lomlon with details of his 
majest,y, and lest the cup of his iniquity hatl not previous history, as well as anecdotes of his 
he en tilled, to sum up 
ll in one, impUllently conduct since his capture. Many of them are 
appearing at their lordships' bar to betray thosp fahulous, and many not worth preserving, lJut 
very secrets which he confes/,;ptl he had drawn a few are too characteristic to l)e passed OYer. 
from the person he callptl his lonl, his prince They may he announced IlY au incillent not 
aIlll master, undf'l' thö strongest confidence." mentioned in the contf'mpol'al'Y accounts, but 
"Thus fiu," llf' conchHled, "I thought it my presl'rwll by tradition. On his return from 

luty, in vindication of myself, to trouble your the House of Lords to the Tower, au old woman 
lordships, and without further trespassing upon not very well favoureù, had pressed t1n'C'ugh 
your patif'nce, freely submit my life, my for- the crowd and screamed in at the wilHlow of 
tune. my honour, aud what is dearest of all, the coach, "You'll get that nasty heall of your
 
my postf'rity, to your lonl::,:hips."4 chopped off, you ugly dd Scotc1ulog," to which 
After the managers fpr the prosecution had he answered, "I believe I shall, you ugly old 
addressf'cl th(' court, Lonl Lovat was" ithdrawn English 1-," paying her Imck with the 
frum the l)ar. The whole peers present-llï I feminine of the masculine epit11et she had 
in numher-unanimously fOllnd his lordship applied to him. The major of the Tl1\Yer COlTI- 
guilty. Lord Lovat was then called back to ing to visit him and ask how he did, he all- 
the hll', awl informed by the lonl-high-stewarcl swered," ",Yhy, I am a1)out duing pretty ,,-ell, 
for I am preparing lllyself, sir, for a place 
where hardly any majors, and yery fl'W lieu- 
tenant-generals go;" this ,,'as a more distinct 
hint tltan that given to the House of Lords." [, 
au the 2d of April the sheriffs of I.Olllloll 
and Middlesex received a WÜl'l'ant for his execu- 
tion, which was appointed to take place on the 
Ðth, His lordship, it is saill, petitioned the 
king that he might be despatched l)y the maiden, 
the Scottish instrument of decapitation; lmt 
his application was not attenlll'li to. His ap- 
In'oaching fate did not in the least discompose 
him, and though in the eightieth year of his 
agf', his spirits never flagged, nor waR his natural 
vimcity in any degree lliminishe(l. He said, 
the day before his execution, that he was never 
at any time in better spirits; a11l1 he toM Dr 
I 



 He malIc several appeals calcul,lÌell to move COTI1- 
JIliseratioll for his grey hairs. " 1\1)' lords," lw saill, 
at the cOm1UenCI'1Ucnt, "1 have not had the use of 
my limbs these three years; I canllot sep, I cannot 
hear; and I 11l'g', if your lur(lships han a minll I 
shouM have any l'hance of my lift', that you will allow 
either mv COllll
el or solicitors to examine my witnc
sl's, 
amI to cl'o
s-exallline thosp IH'ollncL'(l on b
half of the 
crown, atHI to take notl's." I r he hall been tried, on 
the charges hrought again
t him, in Hcot1nnd forty- 
six years earlier, he would have heen allowed this 
privilef;f'; Imt the rnles of ElIgli
h law conlinI'll the 
a
",istallce of coull!'!'l, in cases of treason, to purely 
II'gal que
tiolls. At the conclusion of the sccond day 
}w complailll'd of the hardships of the early 11ai1y at- 
tl'llllance to one of his inJirm constitution, amI said, 
" I must therefore beg that your 101'llships will indulge- 
me with a later hour and some }"l'spite; otlll'rwise I 
shall ùie at your har," hut the request scems to lIa\"f' 
heen unheeded. 
\.nother appeal of the same llescrip- 
t:on, in which lIe said, "I fainted away thrice this 
morning before I came up to yonI' lordships' bar; Imt 
yet was determined to show my respect to your lord- 

hips, or die upon the spot," produced a respite of a 
da\".-nnrton's L
fe of Loraf, r. 2,jÎ. 


:; Burton's [, 01)(1 f, l'p. 26
, 263. 
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Clark, his physician, that the Tower was a a.large scaffolding with 400 persons, by which 
ùetter recipe for upholding them than the eI b O'hteen were kill d th t d 
. " . e on e spo, an many 
cmetIcs he used to gIve hIm. (j Thour,h reaard- bruised and CI' I ' })pled " U } L t I Ù f 
o 0 . It len ova lear 0 
less of death, and even occasionally facetious it his cool remar k \ \' as 7 " TI . } . f 
. I <, Ie lllore nnsc ne 
l)n the ell'Clllllstances of his comin r , exit he the better S po r t " " T I h . d 
. ., 0 , . lOll e arnve at the 
was not IIllhfterent to the consolations of reli- scaffolù Lovat W'\S obliO'ed f . fi . t t 
. ..,' < b' rom ill rnn y, 0 
glO11, and cheerfully avmled Illlllsclf of the I obtain the assistance of two l )erson s . t - 
. . . In moun 
spmtual assIstance of a Catholic priest Earlv I inO' He dis p h\'cd t o the I t h . I 
. .' J b' C J' yery as, IS c larac- 
ún the lllorlllng of t
lC executlOn, 1,200 troops I teristic fortitmle, or rather bra\Oado, anù, witb 
drew up ou Tower-Inll, and all the preparations I areat coolness felt the edr' e of the '. . . t 1. 
. . b , 0 axe, \\ I .h 
were gone through as III the former lllstances. I the sharpness of which he declared himself 
Ab?U 1 t an hour be
ore the execution, a serious I satisfied. Onlooking round anù observing the 
aCCH ent occurred, III consequence of the fall of great crowlI, he saiù, "God &'\\'o us,-why 
A REPRESENTATION u/ tluJ!.7xattb.
n of" Lonl La VAT. 


PhototYl'efac-sunile from a rare contemporary print in the possession of James Drummonù, Esq., R.S.A, 


shoulù there be such a bustle ahout taking off' down upon the block with the utmost com- 
an old gray head that cannot get up three steps: posure, and the executioner struck it off at a 
without two men to support it."s He gave I single blow. His lordship haù giveu directioJls 
the executioner ten guineas, adviscù him to that his body shoulù be carrieù to Scotlanrl, 
perform his duty firmly, and take a gooù aim, and his frienùE had remo\'cù it to an UIulcr- 
and told him that if he manglell his shoulders, taker's in the Strand preparatory to its bcÏ11g 
he would be displeased with him. In conyer- sent down; but, by order of government, it was 
sation he used frequently to cite passages from interred at St. Peter's in the Tower, in the 
amo 
the classics; anrl, on the present occasion, he h'l'ave with LorLls Kilmarnock and l;almerino. 
repeated the celeLrated saying of Horaee,- "\Vhilst these executions could not fail to 
"Dulce et deC01"Um C$t pro put ria mori," as impress the disaffcctell with a strong idea of 
peculiarly applicable to the cause for which he the power awl inclination of go\"ermnent to 
was ab
mt to suffer. After spending some time uphohl and maintain the authority of the law. 
in devotion, this remarkable lllan Jai,l his head they wcre caleulated Ly their number anJ 
6 01tlloden Papers, p. 202. 7 UUl'tOlÙ; L01V1t, p. 26;;. 8 Burton'!,! Lorn!, 1'. 265. 
I 5 Á 
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severity rather to excite a thirst for vengeance, 
than to inspire that salutary fear which it is 
the object of punishment to promote. During 
these executions, a scheme was concocteL1 to 
arrest the arm of the law by seizing and carry- 
ing off the person of the Duke of Cumberland, 
and retaining him as a hostage for the lives 
of the prisoners. The originators úf this bold 
design wen t from London to Paris, anù laid 
their plan before Charles foìhortly after his 
arrival from Scotland, and offered to make the 
attempt; but Charles refused to sanction it, 
and the scheme was droppeL1. 1 
By way of conciliating the offended feelings 
of the nation, the government got an act of 
indemnity passed in June, 1747, granting a 
pardon, with certain exceptions, to all persons 
who had been engaged in the rebellion; but 
these exceptions were so numerous as to divest 
the act of all pretensions to the character of 
grace or favour. Besides all persons attainted 
of high treason hy act of parliament or judg- 
ment, or conviction of high treason by verdict, 
confession, or otherwise, upwards of eighty 
persons were specially excepte.d by name. 2 


1 Vide Letter in the Sllwrt Papers from the Rev. 
}lyles Macdonell to the Chevalier de St. George, 
dated St. Amiens, 4th May, 1747. 
2 Among these were the Earls of Traquair and 
Kellie, Robert Maccarty, styling himself Lord Clan- 
carty, Sir James Stewart I)f Good 'I'rees; Sirs John 
Douglas, James Harrington, James Campbell, \Villiam 
Duubar, and Alexander Bannerman; Archibalù Stew- 
art, late provost of Eùinbnrgh, Chisholm of Comar, 
Cameron of Dungallon, Drummond of Bochalùy, 
Fraser of Foyers, .Farquharson of BulmarrelI, Fraser 
of Avochnacloy, Dow Fraser of I.ittle Garth, Fraser 
of Browieh, Fraser of Gortuleg, Gordon of Abochie, 
Grant of Glenmoriston, Hunter of Burnside, Hay 
younger of Rannus, Irvine of Drum, Macdonald of 
Barisdale, M'Gregor of Glengyle, :Macleod of Raasay, 
Gilbert Menzies, younger of Pitfodels, Moil' of Stony- 
wood, Æneas Macdonald, James Macdonald, brother 
to Kinlochmoidart, Macdonell of Glengarry, Macdon- 
ald of Glenco, Robeltson of Strowan, Robertson of 
Faskally, Robertson of Blairfetty, Stuart of Kyn- 
nachin, Turner, younger of Turner-hall, &c., &c. 
Among those formerly attainted and excepted in 
the above-mentioned act, were the following, viz., 
Lords Pitsligo, Elcho, Nairne, and Ogilvy, Lord 
George Murray, Lord Lewis Gordon, Lorù John 
Drummonù, - Drummond, eldest son of Lord 
Strathallan, the Master of Lovat, Graham of Dun- 
troon, Sir William Gordon of Par
, Gordon of Glen- 
bucket, young Lochiel, Dr. Cameron, Cameron of 
'1'01' Castle, young Clanranal,l, Lochgarry, young Bar- 
isdale, Macdonald of Glencoe, Macpherson of Cluny, 
:Maclachlan of Castle Lachlan, Mackinnon of 1\Iac- 
kinnon, Stewart of Ardshiel, Lockhart, younger of 
Carnwath, Oliphant of Gask and his eldest SOIl, 
Graham of Airth, Roy Stewart, Farquharson of Mon- 

lterye, Hay of Hcstalrig, &e. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A. D. 1747-1748. 


BRITISH SOVEREIGN:-George II., }727-1760. 


Arrival of Prince Charles at Paris-l\Ieeting with his 
brother-Reception at Fontainebleau-He returns 
to Paris-l\Iemorialises Louis-Admonished by l1is 
father as to his conduct in France-Charles retires 
to Avignon-Treatment of Lord G. ,Murray-His 
journey to Spain-Heturn to Paris-Prince Henry 
made Cardinal-Charles's pecuniary and other diffi- 
culties-His advisers-Cungress and }leaCe of Aix- 
]a- ChapeUe-Charles and his father protest against 
the treaty-Charles refuses to quit the French tcl'- 
l'itories-His arrest-Cunducted out of the French 
dominions-AlTi,'al at A vignon. 


As soon as the .French court received intellI- 
gence of the return of Charles to France, they 
gave orùers to prepare the castle of St. Antoine 
for his reception, He was met near Paris on 
the 15th of October, (N. S.,3) by his brother 
and a considerable number of the nobility, who 
conducted him to his appointed residence. 
The meeting between the two brothers, who 
had not seen each other for nearly three years, 
was of a most affecting description, and the 
persons who were present declared that they 
had never before witnessed such a moving 
scene. Charles at first sight did not know 
Henry, but the latter at once knew the prince, 
who is described by his brother as not in the 
least altered in his appearance since he last 
saw him, only that he had" grown somewhat 
broader and fatter."4 
Louis with his court was at this time residing 
at Fontainebleau, and as Charles was impatient 
to see him, he sent Colonel 'Varren thither 
with instructions to Colonel 0' 13rien, the ac- 
credited minister of the Chevalier de St. 
George at the court of France, to request an 
audience. Some difficulties were started at 
first by the French ministers on the subject of 
this demand, but the king at last consented to 
see Charles and his brother, but stipulated that 
they should preserve a sort of incognito. 5 
Louis in fact had become tired of the war, and 
that he might not wiùen the breach between 
him and the court of London by appearing to 


3 It is to be attended to, that in alluding to Charles's 
proceedings on the continent the New Style is fol- 
lowed. 
4 Letter among the Stuart Papers. 
:; Letter from O'Bryen to the Chevalier, 17th Octo- 
ber, 1746, in the Stuart Papers. 
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Antoine, accompanied by a number of his 
friends in coaches and on horseback. The 
cortege was on the whole very grand j but 
Charles himself attracted particular attention 
by the superbness of his dress. His coat was 
of rose-coloured velvet, embroidered with silver, 
and lined with silver tissue. His waistcoat 
was of rich gold brocade, with a spangled fringe 
set out in scollops. The cockade in his hat 
and the buckles of his shoes were studded with 
diamonds. The George at his bosom, amI the 
order of St. Andrew, which he wore at one of the 
button-holes of his waistcoat, were illnstrated 
with large diamonds. "In fine," observes an 
enthusiastic eye-witness, "he glittered all oyer 
like the star which they tell you appeared at his 
nativity." Louis received Charles with great 
kindness, and, embracing him, said, " :My dear- 
est Prince, I thank Heaven for the very great 
pleasure it gives me to see you returned in 
good health after so many fatigues and dangers. 
You have proved that all the great qualities of 
the heroes and philosophers are united in you, 
and I hope that you will one day receive 
the reward of such extraordinary merit." The 
queen, likewise, welcomed him with every de- 
monstration of good-will and affection. He 
had never been at the court of France hefore, 
and every person was extremely drsirous of see- 
ing a prince of whom they had heard so much. 
As Charles retired from the palace, the whole 
court crowded about him, and complimentell 
him so highly JlpOn the fame of his exploits, 
that they could scarcely have testified greater 
joy, or expressed themselves in warmer terms, 
ha(l the dauphin himself been engaged in the I 
same dangerous expedition, and returned from 
it in safety. 8 Charles, it is said, afterwards 
returned to the palace, and supped with the 
king, qneen, and royal family; and all his 


R.ECEPTIOX OF CH.ATILES AT FOXTAIXEDLEA U. 


recognise the pretensions of the exilell family, 
he had resolved not to receive the sons of the 
Chevalier at his court as princes of England. 
James, who was fully aware of this policy of 
the French court, thus argues the matter with 
Charles, who naturally felt indignant at the 
morle of his reception; "I am far from saying 
but that the king of France might have done 
a great deal more for you; but after all, we 
must consider the vast expenses he is at during 
the war, and the system he has certainly laid 
down to himself of not treating you and your 
brother as princes of England, which system I 
own shocked me at first, and seems preposter- 
ous in the present situation of affairs; but 
when one considers the uncertainty of the 
events of war, and that if we are not restored 
before a peace, the king of France cannot but 
continue to acknowledge the elector of Hanover 
as king of England, and by consequence treat 
us no more as princes of England; we cannot 
but own that it is wise in him, and in a certain 
sense even kind to us, not to expose himself 
and us to a possibility and necessity of ceasing 
to treat us according to our birth, after having 
once done it." 6 
If Louis had been actuated by the motive 
thus charitably imputed to him, the reasoning 
of James would have been plausible enough; 
but Charles, who had both before and during 
his expedition experienced the hollowness of 
the French policy, could not fail to perceive 
that his father had formed an erroneous idea 
of Louis's intentions. As by the treaty of 
Fontainebleau he had been recognised by that 
monarch as prince regent of Scotland, Charles 
had good reason to complain of the mode in 
which he was to be received by his most 
Christian majesty ; but he repressed his feelings 
of disappointment on the occasion, and yielded 
to a necessity which it was not in his power to 
control. He resolved, however, to neutralize 
the effect which his appearance at court as a 
private person might have upon the people by 
getting up a splendid equipage, and proceeding 
to Fontainebleau in great state. 
Accordingly, on the day fixed for his recep- 
tion at court, Charles left the castle of St. 


6 Letter from the Chevalier to Charles, 6th J anu- 
al"Y, I 747.-Stuart Papers. 


I 
I 
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8 A UtllClltiC Account. The writer of this account, 
who states that he ohtained his information from an 
eye-witness, says that when Charles ar1"Înd at Pari!! 
h'e could not be prevailed upon to take any refresh. 
ment, but instantly proceeded to Versail1es, to see the 
king, and that though Louis was at that time en
aged 
in council on some affairs of importancf', he imme- 
diately quitted it to rCf'ei,'c him. He then relates the 
interview as above stated, aUlI says that Charles was 
afterwards puLlicIy received at Fontainebleau in the 
charader of the Prince Hegent of England, Scotland, 
ai1d Ireland. It is certain, however, that the first 
time that Charles met Louis after J)is return to France 
was at Fontainebleau, and it is equally certain that he 
was never recognisell at court as a Rriti"h prince. 
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attendants were magnificently entertained at 
several tables, which had been appointed for 
them according to their rank. 
Though the conduct of the :French court to- 
wards Charles had been deceptive, yet it is 
understood that Louis was not so l)ad as his 
ministers in this respect; and besides, he ap- 
pears to have entertained a warm regard for 
Charles personally. It is believed that Louis 
would have given proofs ùf his e:steem by em- 
barking with spirit in the cause of the exiled 
family; but he was controlled by his ministers, 
who certainl
r never were serious in their profes- 
sions, Of the sincerity of the queen, however, 
there cannot l)e the least doubt. She and 
Charles's mother had passed many of their 
juvenile years together, and had contracted a 
warm attachment to each other, which had re- 
mained unaltered during the life of the latter. 
In Charles she now beheld the favourite son 
of her late friend, whom he strongly resembled, 
and she looked upon him with a maternal 
tenderness, which was enhanced by the reputa- 
tion of his exploits, and the knowlrdge of the 
sufferings he hall endured. "
henever he came 
to court, she is said to have conversed with him 
for whole hours together, during which she 
would make him relate his adventures to her- 
self and her ladies, all of whom were frequently 
bathed in tears with the affecting recital. 
"Tithin a day or two after his arrival at 
Fontainebleau, Charles wrote to Louis req lle
t- 
ing the honour of a private audience on the 
subject of his affairs, which appears to have 
heen granted, as three days thereafter, namely, 
on the 25th of October, the prince requested 
another interview, for the purpose of delivering 
into the king's own hands a short memoir in 
relation to his affairs. 9 Unable to obtain a 
satisfactory answer, Charles left ,Fontainebleau, 
and took up his residence with his brother at 
Clichy, in the neighbourhood of Paris. His 
company was much sought after by the fashion- 
a ble circles of that gay metropolis, but he kept 
himself comparatively rctiI'Cl1. He appeared 
at the opera for the first time on the 30th of 
October, and was received by the audience 
with clapping of hands, which continued till 


\I Both these letters will be founù among the Stuart 
Papers. 


the COlllmencement ùf the opera, and was re- 
newed at the conclusion.! 
Though surrounded by men of integrity. who 
had suffereJ proscription for his sake, Charle::. 
doe
 not appear to have consulted allY of them 
in his difficulties, nor to ha ye honoured them 
with the least share of his confidcnce. Shortly 
after his return to _France he wrote to his tutor, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, who, after escaping to 
.France, had repaired to Rome, re4.ucsting him 
to join him at Paris; anù in the meantime he 
availed himself of the equivocal services of 
George Kelly. Sir Thomas, however, saw 
Charles no more, having died soon after the 
receipt of his pupil's letter. Charles then 
adopted Kelly as his connllant, but he appcal's 
to have been in every way unworthy of such a 
mark of distinction. 2 


1 Letter from ()' Brien to the Che\'al icr ùe St. George, 
3] st October, 1 i46, among the Stuart Papers. 
2 Of the unlimited confiùence which thet;e two fa- 
vourites enjoyetl with Charles the Stua1"t Papc1.s allonl 
abunùant proof,.;. 
heridan in fact directell every 
thing when Charles was in 
cot1a1lll, and it was solely 
owing to his aversion to a hill campaign,-the fatigue 
of which he saill he coulù not endure,-that Lortl Geor
e 
Murray coulll not prevail upon Charles to desist from 
engaging the Duke of CurnberlaIHI at Culloùenj yet 
so great was the ascendency wllÍch fo;ir Thomas hall 
acquired over the mind of Charles, that the ruinons 
result which ensued did not in the least weaken it. 
Eògar announceù Sheridan's death to Charles in a 
letter dated 2d December, 174:6, and sent along with 
it all the papers founù in Sir Thomas's repohitories 
having relation to the Prince or hit; affairs, among 
which was a sketch of a dying speech which Sir Thomas 
had prcpareù in case he had oeen taken allll execute!L 
Dr. King insinuates, from the ignorance of Charles, that 
Sheridan was ill the pay of the English government; 
hut it would be ùoing injustice to the memory of the 
favomite to believe him guilty of such basClH'ss without 
direct proofs of his criminality. Thc Doctm"'t; wonlt; 
are: "His (Charles's) goveruor was a protestant, anll 
I am apt to believe pm.posely neglecteù his edul'ation, 
of which, it is surmised, he made II merit to the Eng- 
lish ministry; for he was always supposed to oe their 
pensioner. 'j'he Chevalier UalIlsay, the author of 
Cyrus, was Prince Charles's preceptor for ahout a 
year; but a court faction removeù him." The illi- 
terateness of Charles is very perceptihle in his ignor- 
ance of the orthography of Frenrh amI English. Both 
in style and orthogmphy they contrast most uufavOlu". 
ably with those of his father, whose epistolal"y COITe- 
spondence cannot fail to give the reader a favourable 
idea of his literary acquirements. Though James ap- 
pears to have haù a good ?piniOl
 of Sir Thomas, y
t 
after his death he complamcd bItterly to Charles, III 
a low' and very interesting letter, (that of 3ù Feh- 
ruary7 1747, in tIle Stuart Pape.rs,) of the conduct uf 
the favouritr, aUli in general of the other persons 
who ohtaincd the Prince's confiùence. I twas 
J ames's deliberate conviction that their object was 
to corrnpt (,harles, by withdrawing him from his 
" dutv to God in the first place, anù to him in the 
second! " The sequel of Charlps's unfortunate h;ã- 
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Some time after Charles's return to Paris, 
] ,ouis removed his court from Fontainebleau 
to Versailles, where the prince and his brother 
met with a cordial reception from the royal 
family and the persons about the court, but 
Charles coulll not obtain any distinct pledge 
of support. This result was anticipated by 
his father, who had a just perception of the 
policy of France in his regard. " T am afraid," 
says James to the prince, "that yon will have 
little reason to be s<ttisfied with the court of 
France, and that you will not have less need 
of courage and fortitude in bearing and suffer- 
ing in that country than you had in acting in 
Britain." Apprehensive of the impetuosity of 
Charles's temper, he most earnestly reCOlll- 
mended him to conduct himself with patience 
and prudence, and warned him of the conse- 
quences which might ensue by adopting a dif- 
ferent course. This admonition, however, was 
thrown away upon Charles. 
TI.esol ved to put the sincerity of the French 
court to the test, Charles presented a memorial 
to Louis on the state of his affairs. In this 
paper he drew the attention of the French 
king to Scotland., whieh he represented as on 
the eve of destruction; and he stated, that as 
the government appeared resolved to confound 
the innocent with the guilty, it was reasonable 
to conclude that the discontent of the nation 
would be general, and that if he was enabled 
to enter upon another enterprise the number 
of his adherents would be tripled. He also 
stated that he would be deceiving his most 
Christian majesty were he to say that he couM 
at,rain subdue Scotland after his friends had 
been destroyed, and that if the opportunity 
was then lost the king of France might for 
('vcr renounce any expected aid to his arms by 
a revolution in that country,-that he had 
always had numerous partisans in Scotland, 
though he had never hacl a sufficient supply 
either of money, provisions, or regular troops, 
and that if he had been well provided with 
only one of these three helps, he would still 
have been master of Scotlanrl, and proba'hly 


tory seems to confinn this opinion. A most nnfa- 
vourable sketch of the character of Kelly, the new fa- 
vourite is criven by Father l\Iyles Macdonell, his own 
relativ
 fo; which see the Father's letter to the Che- 
valier de St. George, 4th May, 1747, in the Stuart 
Papers. 


also of Englalld,-that if he haù had three 
thousanù reglùar troops he wouIel have pene- 
trated into England immediately after the bat- I 
tIe of Preston, and as George II. was then 
absent from the kingdom, and the English 
troops in 'Flanders, he coulll have marched to 
London without opposition,-that had he been 
supplied with provisions he could have pur- 
sued General Ha,wley after the battle of Fal- 
kirk, and destroyerl aU his army, which wac; 
the flower of the Briti:òh troops. Finally, that 
if he hall received two months earlier only the I 
half of the money which his majesty had scnt 
him, he would ha,re fought the Duke of Cum- I 
berland on equal terms, and he would certainly 
have beaten him, since with four thousand 
men only he had kept victory in suspense, 
though opposed by an army of twelve thou- 
sand. Having thus stated the causes to which 
the failure of his expedition was owing, CharlC's 
proposed that Louis should furnish an an-ay of 
eighteen or twenty thousallll men, which h
 
staterl he would employ usefully for their mu- 
tual interests, which he consillerec1 insepar- 
able. 3 
Charles appears to have conducted himsclf, 
hitherto, with great moderation; but as no 
notice was taken of his demanll for troops, he 
grew violent and imperious. The French min- 
istry had., by order of Louis, granted a sum ()f 
sixty-two thousand nine hundred livres for the 
relief of such of Charles's adherents as hacl ar- 
rived in France,4 aud Louis himself now offerell 
him a pension suitable to his rank; but he 
refused to accept it. James, who was fully 
informed of the circumstances of Charles's 
behaviour, thus expostulates with l1Ïm :-" TIll' 
truth is, I dread your feeling severely one 
ùay the conseqllC'nce of 
'onr present conduct 
towards the court of France; for althollg11, 
on account of the obligations thcy owe you, 
they may, out of a certain prudence and polic
' 
dissemble for a time, yet by gaining the ill- 
will of those ministers, and by carrying things 


3 There are two copies of this memoir among the 

tuart PO}Jcrs. One of them written in the first per- 

on, and holograph of the prince, is ti!lell, ")Iemo
r 
to ye F. K. from me of 10th Nov. 1746. TI
e ot
f'r 18 
titled, · .Ancien Project dc Memoire,' and IS \Hltteu 
in the third person. . . . . 
-& Statements showing the dIVIsIon of th19 1IIoncJ. 
wiII be found in the Stuart Papers. 
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too high, )'ÛU will sooner or later certainly feel 
the bad effects of It; whereas, had you re- 
ceiwd what the king of :France lately offered 
you, it was still putting yourself in the posses- 
sion of feeling the effects of his generosity, and 
you would have probably got much more in 
time in some shape or another."5 Count 
D' Argenson also was very complaisant to 
Charles; but J aIlles cautioned him not to in- 
fer therefrom, that his conduct was approved 
of by that minister. 
'\Vaiting upwards of two months, i:md re- 
ceiving no answer to his memorial, Charles ad- 
dressed a letter to Louis on the 12th of .r an u- 
ary, in which, after alluding to the favours his 
majesty had granted to his companions in mis- 
fortune, which he regarded as a new proof of 
his majesty's generosity towards his family, he 
stated that his object in coming to the court of 
France was to propose a plan of an expellition, 
which would be much more advantageous for 
both parties than the former ;-that this object 
alone occupied all his thoughts, and that every 
other step which had been proposed to the 
king of France to promote his personal inter- 
ests, had been clone without his sanction. He 
concluded a longish letter, written in his usual 
loud style, hy telling Louis that as he could 
not appear in the way in which he was pcr- 
suadecl his majesty wished in his own heart 
to see him, he would retire to some place where 
his present condition would be of less conse- 
quence, and where he would be always ready 
to concur with the king of France in such steps 
as might contribute to his glory, and the re- 
storation of his family to their just rights, and 
he trusted his majesty would approve of his 
resolution. He added, that if, during his ab- 
sence, the king of France should finù it con- 
venient to think seriously of another expeùi- 
tion, he would immediately return to the court 
on being informed of his majesty's wish, and 
that, in the meantime, he would appoint a per- 
sou at Paris who had his entire confidence to 
negotiate in his behalf with the king of _France 
and his ministers. 6 


r; Letter from the Chevalier to Charles, 6th Janual"Y, 
1747.-Stuart Papers. 
6 Letter from Charles to Louis, 12th January, 1747, 
in the Stuart Papers. Sir James Stewart appf'ars to 
h:lvC been the person Charles intended to appoint, as 


As neither Louis nor his ministers had any 
intention of entering into Charles's views, they 
must have been well pleased with his determi- 
nation to retire from Paris, where his presence 
had become exceedingly annoying; but some 
of his adherents regarded such a step with dif- 
ferent feelings, as they thought it would be 
higlùy injurious to his interests. Among those 
who took an active part in opposing this reso- 
lution, was young Lochiel. No man was more 
firmly bent upon another attempt than this 
high-minded chief, and instead of thinking 
with Charles, that no expedition should be 
undertaken without a large force, he was for 
accepting any succours that could be obtained. 
Some time after his arrival at Paris, he had 
opened a. correspondence with the Chevalier 
de St. George, in which he represented to him 
that the misfortunes which had befallen his 
cause, though great, were not irretrievable, 
provided timely measures were adopted for 
checking the depopulating system which the 
English government seemed to have adopted. 
He stated that the ruin of the Scottish adhe- I 
rents of the exiled family would dispirit their 
friends in England so much, that a restoration 
would become extremely difficult, if not im- 
practicable, and that, at best, it could only be 
effected by an army superior to all the forces 
of the government; whereas, if ten regiments 
only were landed in 8cotland before the High- 
lands were depopulated, not the Highlanders 
merely, but all other Scotchmen of spirit would 
unite in their support, and give so much em- 
ployment to the troops of the government, that 
the English Jacobites might, with little assist- 
ance, be in a condition to shake off the yoke. 
He, therefore, advised the Chevalier to accept 
of whatever succours might be offered. Acting 
upon principles of the purest disinterestedness, 
Lochiel was opposed to every proposal which 
might seem to imply au abandonment of the 
cause which he had espoused, and when in- 
formed by Charles that an application had 
been made to the French court for a regiment 
to Lord Ogilvy, he told him that he disap- 
proved of it, as such an application might 
make the court of 
--'rallce regard the affairs of 
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there is a draught of a commission in his hand-writing 
among these papers, bearing the date of 29th Decem- 
ber, 1746. 
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the exilell family to be more desperate than 
they really were, and. might prevent them from 
granting a body of troops for a new expedition. 
Charles seemed to concur in this view; but 
Lord Ogilvy having obtained a règiment, 
Charles proposed to ask one for Lochiel also. 
He objected, however, to the application Leing 
made, and told. his royal highness that Lord 
Ogilvy, or others, might incline to make a 
figure in _France, but that his ambition was to 
serve his country, or perish with it. Charles 
remarked that he was doing every thing in his 
power to forward his cause, and persisting in 
his resolution to procure a regiment for his 
faithful friend, Lochiel consented to accept of 
it if obtained, from respect to the prince, 
though he declared his determination to share 
the fate of the people he had undone, and if 
they were to be sacrificed to the vengeance of 
the government, to fall along with them. ï 
Lochiel now endeavoured to persuade Charles 
to remain at Paris, and represented to him the 
Lad consequences that might ensue to his affairs 
by retiring; but his resolution was fixed. 
Charles had in fact resolved to pay a visit 
to the king of Spain, and his retirement to 
Avignon, whither he announced his intention 
to proceed, was a mere blind to conceal his 
design from the court of :France, The Cheva- 
lier, del:>irous in the present posture of his 
affairs of paying his court to his Catholic ma- 
jesty, had been, for some time, applying for 
permission to send his youngest son to Spain. 
He announced his intention to Charles, and 
stated that he considered it would be for his 
interest, that while one of his sons was III 
France, the other should be in Spain. 8 
",Yhen James felt so uneasy in reference to 
Charles's deportment towards the French minis- 
try, as to write him repeated remonstrances on 
the subject, it may be supposed that he would 
have been gratified at his resolution to retire 
to A vignoll, more particlùarly as the Chevalier's 
agents at Paris, who had been discarded by 
Charles, would have probably regained the 
little influence they had with the French court; 


7 Letter from Lochiel to the Chevalier de St. 
George, of 16th January, 1747, among the Stuart 
Papers. 
II Letter from the Chevalier to Prince Charles, 13th 
.January, 1747. 
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but James \Val:> equally disappointed with the 
prince's friends at Paris at Charles's determina- 
tion. In a letter which he wrote to the prince 
in answer to one from the latter, dated the 21st 
of January, stating his intention to retire to 
Avignon, James stated the great concern which 
he felt, at a step of which he could not com- 
prehend the meaning, and that nothing, in his 
opinion, could justify it but a resolution on 
the part of the king of France not to allow 
him to remain in that kingdom. 
Charles left Paris for A vignon about the end 
of January, 174:7. During his stay at Paris, 
he had evinced a laudable anxiety to mitigate 
the sufferings of his companions in misfortune 
by acts of kindness; but there was one among 
them who met with neither sympathy nor 
grati tude at his hands. This was Lord George 
.Mlll'ray, who had sacrificed more for him than 
any other individual then living. A ware of 
this feeling of Charles towards him, Lord 
George did not visit Paris on his arrival in 
Holland in December; but, after some stay, 
proceeded to Rome to pay his respects to the 
Chevalier de St. George. Charles, however, 
appears to have expected him at Paris; and in 
the event of his arrival there during his absence, 
he left written instructions with his brother 
Henry, to do every thing in his power to get 
him arrested and committed to prison. 1 


J 
. I 


1 This circumstance, so disgraceful to tIle memory 
of Charles. is mentioned in a letter from Prince Henry 
to his father, dated Paris, 30th January, 1747, under 
the sicrnature of John Paterson, a name sometimes 
assllm
l by Henry, when corrt'sponding in cipher. 
The oricrinalletter is among the Stuart Papers. 
Lord"Georcre's arrival at Rome was announced to 
Charles hy th
 Chc\'alier, in a letter dated 21st :March, 
] 747. The following extract places ,Tames's charactpr 
in a very favourable point of view: "I must tell .you 
that I was much surprised t'other day at the arnval 
of Lord Georcre Murray in this place. After having I 
absconded m
ny months in Scotland, he found means 
to come to Holland and from thence by Yeniee here. 
By what Bramsto
, (the corresponding name of 
O;Sullivan,) says, I am sorry to find 
hat you .have 
not been pleased with him, but tho I questIOned 
Bramston much about him, yet I own I don't see any 
motive to suspect his fidelity and loyalty. . Pe?ple 
may lla\'e an o(ld, and even a \yrong way of thmkmg, 
and may even fail in somethmg towar
s ourselves, 
hut may be men of honour and honesty ,nth all that; 
&0 that considering his birth, and the figure 
e made 
in your service, and that you. hall never Wnt to me 
about him yourself, I thou
ht It wO\
ld be very wrong 
in me not to receive him wIth all klJldne
s, and even 
distinction. I don't know how long he will stay here, 
or how he proposes to dispos
 of himse]
, but ] under- 
stand he has a minù to brmg over ]us lady, amI to 
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Shortly after Charles's departure his brother, his reception appears to have been colù aud 
Henry, received a notification from his father, formal, and he did not even see the quecn- 
of his intention to send him to Spain. Ho dowager, whom he was particularly anxious 
immediately sent a copy of tho Chevalier's to meet. Alluding to this visit, the Chevalier 
letter to Charles, and stated his regret at the ol)serves to Charles, "I am much more con
 
prospect of being removed to such a distance cerned than surprised you had not a better 
Íl'om his brother; but instead of thanking him reception in Spain; but I am in hopes your 
for this kind expression of his feelings, Charles going thither will be of no ill consequence, 
returned him a very petulant answer. He in- provided J'ou manage your matters in a pro- 
formed him that., while in Scotland, he had per manner on your return to Paris."
 
formed a design of going to the court of Spain In a memoir which Charles presented to 
himself, a.ml that he had left Paris with that Caravajalon the 6th of :March, to sound the 
intention,-that having resolved to make the intentions of the Spanish court, he requested 
journey, he had not asked leave from his father to be informed, in the event of the king of 
for fear of heing refuseå,-and that he intended France agreeing to fit out an expedition in 
to go and return with all imaginable privacy. his favour, what aid his Catholic majesty 
lIe entreated Henry, by all the ties of brotherly would contribute in its support. He require!} 
affection, and by the regard which he had for that 30,000 fusils and 10,000 sabres should 
his SUCCc:s8 of the cause, not to start from Paris' be set apart for his use in a convenient 
though he should get leave, until the result place, in crder that when occasion required he 
of Charles's journey was known. lIe re- might obtain them at once in a quiet manner. 
c[uested him to confirlo the secret of his journey That two or three small ships should lie got 
to the king of France upon receipt of his next ready as soon as possible, and loaded witll 
letter, and to represent to Louis that he had brrain, to be Sl'nt to Scotland under the charg(' 
suddenly taken the resolution of making a of a gentleman he wotùd senù along with 
journey to Spain after his arrival at Avignon. them. That the king of Rpain should givo 
Henry, whoso character was extremely mild him commissions for three Bcotch regimel1tfl, 
awl conciliating, stated, in reply, that he had which, when completed, should be formed into 
communicated "the king's letter" to him as a brigade. 3 Tn answer to these demands, Cara- 
soon as he had received it, and that his pro- vajal statell, that his master could spare no ships 
vince in that, as in every thing else, was blind of war to assist in the expedition, as he had only 
obedience; but he ohserved, that his father seventeen in Europe, that some of these were 
could not forcsee Charles's resolution, and that disabled, and that the rest were employed in 
if his going to Spain would change the system the Italian war; that as to arms, orders would 
Charles seemed to have proposed to himself, be given to manufacture the required number; 
he would not make use of any leave he lllight and that arrangements would be made for car- 
obtaÍ11 without receiving farther orders, which, rying his demand for a supply of grain into 
he was con vinceù, would be to remain at Paris, effect. Finally, that as to the proposal about 
whenever his father knew of Charles's deter- the regiments, he believed his majesty woulù 
mination to proceed to Spain. give lIis consent to it. 
Accompanied by Kelly, Dr. Cameron, and Mter remaining four or five days at :Maùrid, 
two or three domestics, Charles left Avignon Charles retired to Guadalaxara till ho shoul!} 
early in 17 -! 7, anù repaired to :Madrid; but obtain a definitive answer on the subject of 
raising the regiments. His Catholic majesty 
at last consented, but stipulated that none but 
Scotchmen should be admitted into these re- 
giments, a condition which, undcr existing cir. 
cumstances, rendered their formation imprac- 


Jive privately with her in some retired place. He is 
l'ublicly here, for he has no measnres to keep j and I 
must do him the justice to suy that he never speaks 
of you but with great rpspect, and even eloge. See 
also the letters among the StU(t1't Papers from the 
Chevalier to Charles of 25th April, and 2d and 9th 
.l\fay, 174 i, copied also from the original copies in 
the same collection. All of them, as far as they relate 
to Lord George, will be read with pleasure, but parti- 
cularly the first. 


\1 Letters among Stuart Papers. 
3 Vide Memoir, among the Stuart Paper.'1. 



PRIKCE HENRY 
IADE CARDINAL. 


ticable..J. _Finding his journey thus in a man- ammunition, and only four or five battalions of 
ner unavailing, Charles returned to Paris, foot, he believed he would not only relieve his 
where he arri,'cd on the 24th of )larch. distressed friends, and sa,'e the remaimler of 
It is probable that Charles's return to Paris the country from ruin, but deliver all Scotlanll 
was hastenell by a remonstrance sent to him from the slavery to which he supposed it ,,"ouM 
hy Lochiel on the subject of his retirement to I soon be reduced. 
A vignon. This zealous chief represented to I Charles accordingly renewed his applica- 
the prince that peace was the topic of general \ tion to Louis and his ministers, but dill 
conversation, and as there existerl a universal not succeed in bringing "these peoplo to 
d{'sire for it in _France, there. was. reason to be- I reason," as he hin

elf expresses it, or in I 
lieve that George II. and Ius allIes would ob- other won Is, prevaIlIng on them to accc.J(' 
tain any terms they might ask in relation to to his demand. Baffled again in his at- 
tempt to induce the }'rench govern- 
ment to engage actively in l1Ís cau
e, 
Charles contemplated a matrimo- I 
nial alliance with the czarina, with 
the view of engaging her in his 
interest; but his father, to whom 
he communicated his rlesign, con- 
si,lercll it impracticable, and Charles 
appears to have immediately drl)pt 
it.. 
:Not witllstanrlillg the lmtowarll 
nppcarauce of his affairs, Charle
 
was by no means discouraged; but 
the promotion of his brother to the 
cardinalate, which took pla,co about 
- three months after his return from 
Spain, damped his spirits. Henry 
had every reason to be dissatistìell 
with Charles's conduct towarlis him- 
self personally; but he made no 
complaints, and it was only owing 
to the peevish way in which Charles 
alluded to him in his letters to 
his father that .fames hecamc ap- 
prise,l of his dislike to his hrothor. G 
J
eing of a pious disposition, Henry 
Henry, Cardinal Duke of York. becamo desirous of cmbracing the 
(From Ori
innl Painting ill p08session of James Drummond, Esq., R S.A.) ecdcsiastic;\l state, and resolvell to 
Charles. He propnsed,5 that if Charles could repair to Italy to consult his father upon the 
f F h b k t f sul) li ect. As he knew that Charles woultl 
not obtain rom ranee suc an em ar -a ion 0 J 
. I d . -,.. I d b. -t to his de p arture from Paris, anli 
troops as would enable Inm to an ill Lng an 0 ace . 
bl 1 . 1 t 0 ibl y take measures to prevent It, 
and overturn the government at one ow, Ie Ilng I p SS .., 
b k t . l' h . t off without mfonmng Inm. Charles 
shoulc1 pUlleavour to get an em ar -a IOn lor e wen , . 
- .' . f I 1 \ - I' d to his father of Henry s leavmg 
ScotlanlI, whero the dIsposItIOn 0 tIe peop e comp ame ..' . 
was still so favourable, that if he could return Paris without acquaI
tlIlg 111m;. but whIlst 
to the Hic,hlanòs with artillery, arms, and James admitted that It was ccrtamlY,not <le- 
a cording to rule that Henry should have gOlIt' 
" Stuart Papers. 6 S eo the Chevalier's repeated remonstrances 011 
6 Letter from Lochie] to C'h:u']es, 23d }1'eùruary, CI I 
this subject in his letter!\ to 11\1' 1'8 
1717. among the Stuart Pltllcrs. 5 D 
T. 
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away without taking leave of Charles in per- 
son, he S'a.id he could not blame him for it 
under existing circumstances. 
The first notice which Charles l'eceived of 
the intended promotion of his brother was by 
a letter from his father, dated from Albano on 
the 13t.h of June, 17 -i 7. 8 Charles was both 
grieved and enraged when he receiveù this in- 
telligence, and shut himself up for several hours 
to give vent to his sorrow or vexation. Hither- 
to Charles had drunk the health of his father 
and brother every day at dinner, but he now 
discontinued that of Henry, and forbade every 
person about him ever to mention his name in 
his presence. 9 The friends of the family re- 
gretted exceedingly this step on the part of 
Henry, which they considered a very impruùent 
one, so far as the expected restoration of the 
StuartB was concerned, as it narrowed their 
prosl)ects of success; but neither Henry nor 
James had any ambition for a crown, and the 
latter intended) if the succession opened, never 
to assume the diadem. l Both the pope and 
James notified to the king of li'rance the de- 
sign of presenting Henry with a cardinal's hat, 
anù Louis in return signified his al)probation 
of the step. 
Among other subjects of uneasiness which 
pressed heavily upon Charles at this time, was 
the state of his pecuniary concerns. He still 
resolutely refused to receive any pension from 
the French court, and it was perhaps owing to 
this refusal that the .French ministry showed 
no disposition to pay the allowances which 
had been granted to his adherents. To relieve 
the prince's immediate necessities, his father 
had sent him an order on 'Vaters, his banker 
at Paris, for tifteen thousand livres, signifi- 
cant! y observing, however, that as Charles had 
refused the pension which Louis hUll offered, 
the Chevalier presumed that he had some other 
resource to supply his wants. J ames, how- 
ever, haLl taken care thl\t the obstinacy of his 
son shütùd not stano. in tl1C way of Louis's 


8 Stuart Pa]Jð'rs. 
9 Father :Macdonell's letter to the Chevalier of 15th 
July, 1747, among the Stuart Papers. 
1 Letter from James to Charles, 13th January, 1747. 
See also two extremely interesting letters of 3d April, 
1747, and 28th January, 1748, which also throw con- 
siderable light on the domestic differences whieh ex- 
isted between Charles and his father.-Stuart Papers. 


bounty, and he accordingly directed O'Brien 
his agent to draw the pension which Charles 
had refused, to apply the third part thereof for 
the use of his son, Henry, whilst in France
 
and to layout the other two-thirds in the way 
he should be afterwards directed. 2 Mr. J olm 
Grahame, 3 in a letter to the Chevalier de St. 
George, represents the prince as having no 
visible means of subsistence, and that he could 
compare his'" situation to nothing better than 
an immense labyrinth, out of which he had 
not a bit of thread to conduct him." Charles 
was too proud to ask his father for aiù; but 
the latter, on hearing of his difficulties, ordered 
O'Brien to pay forty thousand livres into 
O'Sullivan's hands on his account, out of the 
sum he had drawn on account of Charles's 
pension. The prince, however, consistently 
declined the money, knowing the source 
whence it came. 
In the circumstances in which he was thus 
placed by his own obstinacy, Charles, who 
never displayed much generosity towards those 
who had offended him, was not in the best 
possible mood to exercise the virtue of for- 
giveness. His father had repeatedly written 
him in relation to his threatened seizure of 
Lord George l\Iurray, and had strollglf incul- 
cated the propriety of forgiving a man who had 
suffered so much in his cause; but Charles 
ùisregardecl these paternal admonitions. Lord 
George was very desirous to effect a reconcilia- 
tion, by making every reasonable submission 
that could be required of him, and for this 
purpose left Rome for Paris, where he arrived 
on the 10th of July. Charles was thellliving 
at St. Ouell, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
and Lord George having, the ùay after his 
arri val, ascertained the place of his residence, 
intended to proceed thither early on the 12th, 
to pay his respects to the prince. His lord- 
ship was, however, prcvente(l from carrying his 



 Letter from James to Chades, 17th February, 
1747, among Stztart Papers. 
3 This gentleman had been long in the service of 
the Chevalier ùe St. George. His father acted as so- 
licitor in 
cotlallll to James II. He was knighted by 
the Chevalier, and acted for a considerable time as 
his secretary of state. lie was with Prince Henry at 
Paris, and on his departure for Rome entered Charles's 
household. He afterwards became a Roman Catho- 
lic. He went to Home in 1759, at the desire of the 
Chevalier to act as his Secretary. 
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intention into effect, by a message from Charles, 
who, hearing of his arrival in Paris, sent ),11'. 
Stafford, one of his llOusehold, to Lord George, 
to inform him that it was the prince's wish 
that he should not appear at 
t. Ouen, but that 
he would do well to leave Paris as soon as 
he could. Lord George requested 
tafford to 
acquaint the prince that he had come to France 
with no other design but to pay his respects 
to him, and that he would punctually obey his 
orders by leaving France. 
Notwithstanding frequent disputes with the 
:French ministers, Charles always endeavoured 
to keep on good terms with their master; and 
when he defeated the confederates at Laffeldt, 
,I he wrote a letter expressive of the great joy he 
II felt on the occasion. As every victory gained 
l over the allies appeared favourable to his 
'I cause, hc cannot be well blamed for entertaining 
I I such a feeling; but the existence of this docu- 
i I ment subverts the idea generally entertained, 
that Charles never expressed any satisfaction 
at the conquests of the French in Flanders. 
He was no doubt solicitous that Great Britain 
should maintain her honour in the field and on 
the ocean; but his patriotism was not so dis- 
interested as to make him prefer that honour 
: 11 to the crown for which he was contending. It 
I was not tmtil he saw that he could no longer 
II depend upon France for aid that his patriotism 
was roused. 
i 
II :Much as Charles trusted to his personal 
i i,l powers for negotiation, he soon found that it 
was no easy matter to bring the ministers of 
I Louis" to reaSOll ;" and that, to be successftù, 
d 
I it was necessary to obtain the aid of SOUle ex- 
perienced politician. He accordingly looked 
about him for Olle in whom he could repose his 
I confidence, and fixed upon Lord )Iarischal as 
the person most likely to answer hi::; wishes. 
To this nohleman, who was thcn living at 
Trf'viso, Charles despatched a letter in the 
I month of August, in which he stated that his 
father had left him entire master, to employ 
such persons as were most agreeable to him, 
and that he might easily believe his first choice 
would light upon him. lIe informed him that 
his desire was that his lord:;hip shOlùd join 
him with all convcnient speed, and that he 
.,\ \ride Charles's letter, and the allS\\ er, among tilt! 
had too good an opinion of his loyalty anli Stuart Papers. 
regard for his blceding country to make him I fi Letter of 10th FebruarJ, 1747. 


have the l
ast doubt of his compliance, especi- 
ally since all the causes of discontent which 
his lordship might heretofore have had, were 
now quite removed. Highly complimentary 
as this letter was, Lord ),!arischal declined the 
honour intended him. He stated that he had 
not retired from public life till he saw how 
useless his services were, and must have been 
had they })een continued; and that the broken 
state of his health required that he should pass 
the rest of his days in quiet. .{ 
Disappointed in his advances to Lord )!aris- 
chal, Charles gave himself up entirely to the 
direction of George Kelly, his secretary, who, 
it is alleged, was personally obnoxious to the 
}1'reneh court. To counteract the rising power 
of this new favourite, the pernicious influence 
of whose counsels some of the adherents of the 
exiled family were already beginning to feel, 
Sempil, one of the Chevalier's agents at Paris, 
by desire of Lochiel and Drummond of Boch- 
aldy, drew up and forwarded a representation 
to James in the month of June 174:7. The 
Chevalier, who was not a bad jUlIge of man- 
kind, foreseeing the bad consequences that 
would follow if Kelly was allowed to guide 
the councils of the prince, had cautioned Charles 
against his interference shortly after his return 
from t;cotlaml; but the prince attributed his 
father'R dislike to Kelly to the misrepresenta- 
tions of his enemies. In a lett<::r, alluding to 
some complaints made by Charles against his 
brother, Jamcs observes, ,,"That you now write 
to me is manifestly the product of Ke!1v's 
malice . . . as long as you are directed or in- 
fluenced by him, d<::pend upon it nothing will 
go well with you, and you will never have a I 
moment's quiet yourself." 5 
These admonitiuns, which were reppatetl 
after Drummond's communication, were, how- I 
ever, thrown away upon Charles, who clung to 
his secrctary with as grcat pertinacity as ever. 
This predilection for Kelly, if the statemcnt of 
::)empil is to be credited, ruined the princc's 
negotiations with the Frcnch mÍ1ústry, who, 
according to him, would h:ii.ve entertained J. 
proposal made by the Mal'lluis de Puyzieux, of 
embarking a force for Scotland on the ùissolu- 
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tion of the British parliament; but the design 
was given up, because the persons ill whom 
Charles seemed to repose his contìdence wcre 
obnoxious to the French court, amI were con- 
sidered unworthy of trust. 6 
'Vhilst t.he French government evaded 
Charles's demand for a supply of troops, it 
acceded in other respects to his wishes. 
\. 
regiment was given to Lochiel,7 the arrears of 
the gratuities-granted to the Scotch exiles were 
paid up, and a fixeù allowance of thirty-six 
t.housand livres per annum was granted to them, 
the appropriation of which was left entirely to 
the prince. Having thus provided for l1Ï.s 
friends, the French ministry thought that 
Charles's repugnance to a pension might be 
overcome; and accordingly M. de Lally, who 

"':1S directed to communicate to him the largess 
granted to his adherents, was also appointed 
to sound him on the suhject of an allowance to 
Iâmself. Charles, writing to )L de Puyzieux, 
observed, that he would accept with plcasure 
even the smallest fay our his majesty was dis- 
posed to grant; Imt he begged that nothing 
should be given him in name of a pension, 
and that he should be permitted to deny to 
IlÌs English friends, even face to face, that he 
was in the receipt of it. t< It thus appears that 
Charles's objection to a pension did not pro- 
ceed from any disinclination to receive the 
money, but from an apprehension that tIle 
circumstance of his becoming a pensioner of 
.France would injure him with his English 
friends. It is not known whether the 

"rench government acted upon Charles's sug- 
gestion. 
It was the policy of the French court, whilst 
the war lasted, to keep up appearances with 
tho exiled family, so as to encourage the belief 
6 Vide the two papers prrsenteù by 
empil to the 
Chevalier de St. George in February 1741:!, among the 
Stuart Papers. 
7 Charles wished his father, on Lochiel's appoint- 
ment, to present the chief with a l1atent of peerage, 
which, with other patents, had been made out but 
kept latent. This James decliued, as he tl}ought that, 
hy declaring Lochiel's patent, he would disgnst many 
deserving people, and particularly the other Highlaml 
chiefs. He very T)ropcrly obscrved that Lochiel's 
interest and reputation in his own country, and his 
!Icing at the head of a regimcnt in France, would 
give him more consideration there than any empty 
title he could bpstow.-Letter from Jamcs to Charlcs, 
7th Novernber, 1747, among Stuart Papers. 
II Letter to M. de Puyzieux, among the Stuart 
rav-:'Ts. 


that it reallJ' inh'nde(l to aid in its restoration. 
Thi8 notion was strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Ogilvyand Lochiel to the com- 
mand of rpf:,riments ; and the fcars of an invasion 
after Charles's return tû France are said to 
hava delayed for a time the embarkation of the 
Ðritish troops for Flan(lers. This system of 
intimidation would in all probability have 
been persevered in had not .France become 
tired of a war which had exhausted her trea- 
sury, destroyed her commerce, and almost 
annihilated her navy. The confederates wero 
equally weary of a war in which they hacl 
reaped neither honour nor advantage, and they 
therefore gladly availed themselves of an offer 
of pacification made by 
'rance. The belli- 
gerent powers accordingly agreed to hold a 
congress, which was opened at Aix-Ia-Chapello 
in 
rarch 1748. 
Charles now saw that all hope of an imme- 
diate restoration was at an end, and must have 
perceive(l, from the strong desire which existed 
in France for peace, and the low state to which 
that kingdom was reduced by the war, that 
his interests woul(l form no bar in the way of I 
a gel1l'ral paeification. 
The first puhlic step which Charles took to 
mark his displeasure with the cOlll1uct of th(' 
FrencIl government, in suing for a peace, was of I 
a very decided character. "
hen the congress 
of Aix-Ia-Chapelle was about to assemble, he 
gave instructions to the /)ieur Roettier to strike 
a medal with his head, and the inscription, 
"Carolus 'Valliæ J)rinceps" (Charles Prince 
of "... ales); and on the reverse the figure Bri- 
tannia and a fieet of war-vessels, with the sig- 
nificant motto, "Amor et Spes Dl'itannim" 
(The Love and Hope of Britain). 
'Vhen the meùal appeared it created a great 
sensation in France, a.nd many of the Frend. 
nohility were deeply offended at the device awl 
motto, which they regarded as an insult offerell 
to the nation. The prince of Conti, in par- 
ticular, who was accounted ono of the proudest 
men in all France, 
howed his chagrin on the 
occasion. Meeting Charles one day in the 
Luxembourg Gardens, Conti observed to 
Charles, with an air of pleasantry, under 
which a sneer was observed to lurk, that the 
device of his mellal was not just so applicahle 
as some persons might at first supposp, as t1w 
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Dritish navy had not shown any particular 
friendship for him. Charlcs, who at once per- 
ceived the censure, immediately replied, "That 
is true, Prince! but I am, nevertheless, the 
friend of the navy against all its enemies; as 
I shall always look upon the glory of England 
as my own, and her glory is in her navy." 
Ahout the time the medal was struck Charles 
sat for his portrait to Tocqué, the eminent 
painter, which was immediately engraved by 
"rille, the celebrated engraver, with the title 
" Carolus \Yalliæ Princeps." 
On the 30th of April, the preliminaries of a 
general peace were signed by the ministers of 
Great Britain, France, and the United Pro- 
vinces, the basis of which was a general resti- 
tution of the conquests which had been Illade 
during the war. A suspension of arms almost 
immediately followed the signing of the pre- 
liminaries. Charles was not aware that the 
preliminaries had been signed till some time 
after the suspension of arms, and he con- 
soled himself with the vain hope that peace 
was not so ncar at hand as was generally 
sapposed. 9 
During the negotiation:::> Charles still went 
to court, though not so frequently as before, 
and always endeavoured to avoid any personal 
interviews with the king; Imt when informel1 
of the signing of the preliminal'i8J03, he gave up 
his visits entirely. His father, and the adhe- 
rents of his family, expected that he would no 
longer remain in a kingdom which was now 
again to sacrifice the interests of his house; 
but instead of evincing any disposition to de- 
part, he gave a decided indication of fixing 
himself in Paris, by hiring a splendid hotel 
upon the Q1lai de Theatill for himself and his 
principal friends, in order, as he said, to be 
near the opera, play-house, and the other places 
of public diversion in Paris. To show how 
little he regarded the proceedings at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, he appeared much gayer than usual, 
and when any person alluded, in his presence, 
to the congress, he seemed not to regard the 
matter, and waived the subject by singing or in- 
troducing some different topic of conversation. 
To show, however, that he was not indiffer- 
ent to his rights, Charles drew up a protest 
9 Letter, Chadcs to his fathpl', 13th May, ] 748, 
Stua1't Papers. 


against any stipulation which might be entered 
into by the contracting parties, contrary to 
these rights, of which he sent a copy to th
 
king of France, enclosed in a letter from him- 
self. The Chevaliel' de St George, in ignorance 
of Charles's protest, also published one in hi
 
own name, agreeably to a practice which be 
and his father, king J amcs II., had followed, 
whenever any treaty with Great nritain was 
entered into. 
After the preliminaries were signed, I.ouis 
took an early opportunity of intimating to 
Charles that he had renewed the engagements 
which he and his grandfather had formerly 
come under to the British government, in 
relation to the House of Stuart; but Charles, 
in his protest, entirely overlooked the stipula- 
tion which regitrded his intClHled cxpulsion 
from the French territories. Louis probably 
expected that this hint would have been 
sufficient to inJuce Charles to lluit -France', 
but, as he indicated no intention to remove, 
the Marquis de Pllyzieux, by desire of the king, 
sent a requisition in writing, to which he 
demalldell an answer. Charlt:s rcturned an 
eva
ive answer to 
I. de Puyzieux's note the 
same clay. 
After this answer, mattCl'S appear to IHwe 
remained in statu quo till OctolJer, on the 7th 
of which month the treaty of Aix-la-Chapel1e 
was finally concluded and signed. n.r this 
treaty the contracting parties agree(l, without 
any limitation, to a literal insertion of the fifth 
artide of the quadruple alliance, Ly which it 
was stipulated that neither the" Pretender," 
nor allY of his descellliants, shouhl be allo\\ ed 
to reside within the territories belonging to any 
of the parties to the treaty. Meanwhile Louis 
was looking out for a suitable asylum for 
Charles Edward. Knowing that the prilll
e 
had declared that he would never return to 
Italy, he directed M. de Courteille, his envoy 
to the Cantons of Switzerland, to ask a resi- 
dence for Cllarles in the city of FriLourg. 
The regency complied with the request, but 
l\Ir Barnahy, the British minister to the 
llelvetic body, violently opposed the plan, awl 
presented a remonstrance to the magistracy of 
Fribourg, couched in such terms as to (]fL\W 
upon him the censure of the regency. 
The next person selectcd l)y LOlliS to art as 
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negotiator with Charles was the Cardinal de He requested the duke to assure his IDHjesty in 
Tericin, who was supposed to have some influ- the strongest terms that he would retain to- 
ence with him. The cardinal delivered the wards him during his life all the sentiments of 
message with which he had been intrusted in respect and attachment which he hail formerly 

he most delicate manner, and endeavoured to expressed. 2 
convince Charles, by a variety of arguments, Louis was much annoye(l at Charles's obsti- 
of the regret the king felt at having neen nacy, as he felt great repugnance to push 
obliged to accede to the objectionable articles matters to 
xtremities with a prince who 
of the treaty. To reconcile Charles to the could plead in his own justification a violation 
measure, the cardinal, it is said, hinted that of a solemn contract which the king of France 
the treaty might possibly be of short endur- had entered into with him three years before. 
anc
, and that the prince might afterwards As he had, however, contracted with Charles 
return to France with brighter prospects, but merely in his character of prince regent, it 
the cardinal left Charles without obtaining appears to have occurred to Louis that he 
any satisfaction. Desirous of avoiding extre- would savo his honour if he obtained an order 
mities, the king waited about two weeks in from the Chevalier de St George, rrquiring 
expectation that Charles would depart; but Charles to leave llis dominions before having 
being informed that he made no preparations recourse to physical force. He therefore 
for his departure, he sent the Duke de Gesvres, . despatched a courier to Rome with a letter to 
tIle governor of Paris, with a message similar the Chevalier, giving an account of the prince's 
to that delivered by the cardinal. The duke, conduct, and requesting James to interpose his 
however, got as little satisfaction as the car- parental authority to induce Charles to leave 
dinal, and on a second interview, the prince his dominions. That James might be fully 
absolutely refused to quit the country, and assured of the prince's dekrmination to remain 
told the duke that there was a treaty prior to in France contrary to his wishes, Louis also 
that of Aix-la-Chapelle between him and the sent him Charles's letter to the Duke de 
king, from which he could not depart with Gesvres. 
honour. The messenger returned to J)aris early in 
The British ministry had for some time December with a letter from James to the 
been urging the French court to fulfil that king of France, inclosing another to Charles, 
part of the treaty which related to the expul- which, after perusing, he was requested to 
sion of the prince from the French territories; despatch to the prince. After complaining 
and the hostages 1 complained that his being of Charles's conduct towards himself, James 
permitted to appear at all public places of told him that he saw him on the 
rink of a 
amusement was as an insult to their sovereign, precipice, and that he would act the part of 
and an infringement of the treaty. Louis, an unnatural parent if he did not do every- 
therefore, sent the Duke de Gesvres a third thing that depended upon him t.o save him 
time to expostulate with Charles on the 6th of from falling, and that he therefore found him- 
November; but Cllarles again evaded a direct self obliged to order him as his father anlI 
answer to the duke's demand to quit France. king to conform himself without delay to the 
Charles afterwards sent him an explicit answer wishes of the French king, by leaving his 
in writing, in which he stated that it was with dominions with a good grace. 
much regret he found himself compelled in This letter Louis sent by the Duke de Gesvres 
defence of his own interests to oppose the in- to Charles, the duke at the same time carrying 
tentions of the king on this occasion, and that a letter from Louis, which is said to have con. 
he had already apprised his majesty of his de- tained a blank order to be filled up by the 
sign by a lett.er which he had written to 1\1. prince himself for a yearly allowance. Charles 
de Puyzieux as far back as the 20th of August. told the duke that lIe wanted no pecuniarr 
favours from his majesty, and that it was not 
1 The Earl of ESRex and Lord Cathcart, hostagps 
sent to Fmnce until the restitution by Great Britain 
of Cape Breton. 


2 Letter,-Charlcs to the Duke de Gesvres, amonp' 
the Stltart Papers. 
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consistent with honour to comply with his his name to the warrant, he felt the extreme 
demand to leave the French territories. The delicacy of the act, and pathetically exclaimed, 
duke urging Charles to reconsider his resolu- "Poor prince! how difficult it is for a king to 
r;ion, the latter grew impatient, and told him be a true friend 1" This order, which was 
that he would in future decline receiving any signed at three o'clock in the afternoon, was 
conununications from any person but the king blazed all over Paris ])efore evening. One of 
himself. The duke told him the thing was the prince's retinue, who heard the intelligence, 
impossible, unless indeed he expected, what he brought it to him; but Charles would not 

Olùd scarcely suppose lIe did, that his majesty believe it. " Pish! pish 1" he exclaimed, " an 
was to come to the Quai de Theatre in person. idle romance; they know I will obey my 
"In short, then, sir," said Charles, "I have father." Though no official notice was sent to 
nothing farther to say than what I have said Charles of the order, )'et it is understood that 
already,-pardon me, I have some busin
!';s." means were taken to apprise him of his situa- 
'Yith these words Charles left the room, leav- tion; and on the morning of the 10th of 
ing the duke in amazement. December, while walking in the Tuilleries, he 
Long before the French public were aware was informed by a person of distinction that 
of the intentions of their government in relation he would certainly be seized that very day if 
to the prince, the fame of his exploits, in con- he did not prevent it by an immediate depar- 
nection with the fact of his being a descendant ture; but, instead of taking the hint thus 
of Henri Quatre, had endeared him to the kindly given him, he seemed to treat the in- 
French nation; but when they found that he telligence as chimerical, and turning to one of 
was to be sacrificed by their sovereign to state his followers, gave directions that a bex shoultl 
necessity, their admiration for his person was be hired for him that night at the opera-house. 
heightened into enthusiasm, and they looked To carry the warrant into effect, no less than 
upon the approaching struggle between Louis 1200 of the guards were in the course of the 
and his kinsman with feelings of the deepest day drawn out, and posted in the court of the 
interest. Every person was desirous to see a Palais Royal; a great number of sergeants anrl 
prince who had the courage to brave the grand grenadiers, in cuirasses and helmets, filled the 
monarch in his own capital, and whenever passages of the opf'ra-house; and the police 
Charles appeared upon the pu hlic walks, he were placed in all the streets leading to it, to 
was followed by the assemblf'd multitudes. stop any carriages that might attempt to pass. 
'Vhen he entered the theatre, all eyes were Six intrepid sergeants of the grenadiers were 
directed towards him, and the performance was ordered to seize the prince. Two companies of 
allowed to pass off unheeded by the audience. grenaùiers took post in the court-yard of the 
Charles alone seemed to make light of his kitchens, where the Duc de Diron, colonel of 
misfortunes, and evinced the gaiety of his the French guards, disguised, waited in a coach 
spirits by talking in an easy, cheerful, and to see the issue of the enterprise. The :MOliS- 
affable manner to the young noblemen, by, quetaircs, a body of .FI'cnch horse-guards, had 
whom, on these occasions, he was always sur- orders to be ready to mount on horseback; 
rounded. 3 troops were posted upon the road from the 
After trying every possible means to induce Palais Hoyal to Vincennes; hatchets and s.cal- 
Charles to quit the French territory without ing ladders wcre prepared, and. 10cksUl
th::i 
effect the ministry presse(l the kinO' to arrest directed to attend, in ortl('r to take the prmce 
him, 
nd send him by force out of the O kingdom. by escalade, in case he shouhl throw himself 
Louis was naturally averse to such a strong into so
e house, an(
 .there attem;t tOfT stand 
P roceedincr . but as he saw he could not fulfil out a sIege. A l)hJslclan named , ernaoe, anI} 
0' db' 
the stipulation of the treaty regarding the three surgeons, were also ortlerc to e. IT 
exiled family in any other way, he reluctantly readiness to dress, such of the. troops as m
ght 
signed an order for his arrest. 'Vhen putting be wounded. 1hese cxtemnve prcpara
l
ns 
can only be accounted for on the suppositIOn 
that the government waS apprf'hcnsive that au 


I Authentic .Account. D. 51. 
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attempt would be made by the Parisians to 
rescue the prince. 
Charles received several notes during the day, 
giving him notice of the measures taken for 
securing him; but he reso1\'ed to brave the 
danger. He accordingly left his hotel in his 
carriage, accompanied by three gentlemen of 
his household, at a quarter after five o'clock, 
for the opera-house, and, in passing through 
the street St Honoré, was warned by a friendly 
voice not to IH"oceed, as the opera-house was 
beset. He proceeded onwards, however, an(l 
on entering the cul-de-sac, leading to the opera- 
house, the barriers were drawn, and the donn; 
of the opera-house shut. On alighting from 
his coach, he was instantly surrounùed by the 
six sergeants, disguised as tradesmen, who 
seizerl his person, and, lifting him off the 
ground, carried him through the porte COcllf
J'(!, 
at the end of the passage which led into the 
court - yard of the Palais Uoyal. 1\1. de 
Vaudreuil, major of the blue guards, who, with 
some officers, had remained behind the gate, 
then approached his Royal Highness, anù said, 
"Monseigneur, I arrest you in the name of the 
king, my 1&'1ster." Charles, without betraying 
any emotion, answered that the manner Was a 
little too violent. The Rergcants, thereupon, 
carriell him into a room on the groUllll floor of 
the palace, possessed hJT a surgeon of the Duke 
of Orleans' household. The major demanding 
his arms, Charles presentell his sword, but 
suspecting that he had other weapons about 
him, the sergeants, by De VaUllreuil's onler, 
searched his person, and found a pair of pocket 
pistols and a penknife, of wbich they took 
possession. Charles remarked that he hall 
carried a pair of pistols about with him ever 
since he returned from Scotland. The major 
had provided himself with thirty-six ells of 
black silk ribbon 4 with which to tie the prince, 
and on hearing him give directions to that 
effect, Charles offered his parole that he would 
hurt neither himself nor any other person, and 


".Another account (G. Charles's Transrutions in Scot- 
land) says t1lat the material for binding ww; t('n ells 
of cl'imson silk cOI'a. This looks far more probaUe; 
if the major wished to make the bindin
 of the prince 
pll'PI'tual, "si1k ribbon" would have been ridiculous. 
Still the anonymous letter refcrreJ to l)elow is so cir- 
t;lnn
tantial as to ca1l it "a ùlack ribbon, three fingers 
Lroad, allù thirty-six ells lon
." 


aùded that he thought so many persons wef{' 
quite sufficient to guarù one unarmed man 
without resorting to snch a step. The major 
consulted the Duke de Biron, who ol'llered that 
the prince should be bonne1. Charles was 
accordingly tied in five different places. 111 
this situation he was put into a hired coach, 
attended by the major awl two captains of 
the blue guards, and was driven, Ullller a 
strong guard, to the castle of Yincennes, illto 
which he was received by his friend 1\1. do 
Chatelet, the governor, who placed him in 
a small upper apartment in the Tower, awl 
treated him as well as his duty permitted him. 
The only person who remained with him in 
his confinement was K eil 1\Iac Eachan, ,,,ho 
had attended him in his perilous journey from 
Pist to 8kye. Charles had borne the indignity 
offered him with great composure, the ùisgral'c 
atten<ling which, he told 1\1. de Yaudreuil, 
could only affect his master; but after he 
found. himsplf shut up in the castle, his feel- 
ings were overcome, <lll\l he is said to havp 
clasped his hands together and to have Imrst. 
into tears. "Ah! my faithful motmtaineers," 
he pathetically exclaimed, "from yon I nevpr 
would have received such treatment. "\Y oulll 
to God I were still among you 1" ]\r eamvhilp 
the three gentlemen who had attended Cllades 
to the opera were also seized, and five others, 
who were by chance at his house>, awl all his 
servant!'; were sent to the Dastile; JlÍs hotel W:1S 
taken possession of hy the lieutenant of l)olicc." 
Next day all the prince's French servants were 
released. 
The arrest of the prince created an extra- 
ordinary sensation in Paris; and next morning 
all the public places of the city were covered 
with pasquinades, which had been put up 
,luring the night, reflecting, in very severe 
terms, upon the conduct of the king and Jlis 
ministeI;.S for their treatment of the prinl'e. 
One of these was in the form of an order from 
King George, directed to Louis of Bourbon, as 
his viceroy, commanding and requiring him to 
seize, aml, if necessary, to tie the person of 
Charles Edward :-;tuart, and to comluct him 
out of the king,lnm of France; and that, if 
Louis should continue to please his master as 
Ij Authc'ntic Account, p. 53. Anonymous letter to 
Dr Meighan, among Stuart Papers. 



CHARLES ARRIYES AT A VIGXON. 


THE city of Avignon, in Provence, which 
Charles selected for his place of abode, did not 
at this time form a part of the French domi- 
nions, but belonged to the pope. On the 
death of George 1. the Chevalier de St. George 
had taken up his residence in this 
city, that he might the better be en. 
abled to correspond with his friends in 
England; but he was soon obliged to 
retire across tbe Alps, in consequence, 
it is understood, of an application from 
the British government to the court 
of Rome. To expel the Stuarts from 
the French territories, whilst, by a sort 
of geographical subtlety, they wpre 
allowe(1 to reside almost in the heart 
of France, was certainly an absurditJ' ; 
domestics were released a few days afterwards. 
 and ha(l Charles remained for any length of 
On reaching Fontainebleau, Charles despatched time at A vignon, it is probable that, as in the 
a facetious note to a 
r. de Boile at Paris, re- case of his father, he woulù soon have been 
questing him to inform his friends that he forced to look out for another asylum; but, 
carried himself well, that his head had never I to the astonishment of aU Europe, he left 
been off his shoulliers, and that it was still A vignon incognito, after a residence of about 
upon them. From Fontainebleau Charles pro- ' two months, and went whither nobody coultl 
ceeded, by easy stages, to A vignon, where he tell. 
arrived on the morning of the 27th of Decem- Attended only by Colonel Goring, and one 
bel', disguised in the uniform of a French officer or two unliveried servants, Charles left A vig- 
of musketeers. He had received a letter from non in a travelling chaise, and proceeded on 
his father on the road, and four days after his I the road to Lyons. The prince aIlll Goring 
arrival he despatched an answer acquainting pasRed for French officers, who, on the con- 
him that he was "in perfect gooù health, not- elusion of the peace, had obtained leave to 
withstanding the unheard-of barbarous and in- visit their friends-Charles taking the name 
human treatment" he had met with. 6 of the Count D'Espoir,7 \Vhat his motives 


he haù h.itherto done, he 
hould b
 continued, I 
by the kmg of England, III the vIceroyalty of 
his kingdom of :France. These placards were 
exceedingly annoying to the French court, and 
were torn down by the police with as great 
expedition as possible. 
Charles was kept in confinement till the 14th 
December, on which day, in consequence of a 
correspondence which had passed between him 
and the king on that and the previous day, he 
was allowed to walk a few hourfl! in the gar- 
dens. Having tendered his parole to leave the 
J."'rench territories without guards, Charles was 
released at seven o'clock, in the morning of 
Sunday the 15th, and departed for Fontaine- 
bleau, in a coach, under the charge of a com- 
mandant of musketeers. l\fessrs. StR fford and 
Sheridan, two gentlemen of his household, who 
had been set at liberty, followed him in two 
post-chaises. The remainder of Charles's 
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gentlemen of tbe bed-chambE'r to t1115 yum.1{ Chevalier. 
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were for taking this step have not been ascer- 
t,ainen; but it is probable that one of his ob- 
jects was an interview with the Lallllgrave of 
Hesse-Dannstadt, with whose daughter, the 
Princess Charlotte Louisa, he contemplated a 
matrimonial alliance. 
After passing through Lyons, Charles hired 
another chaise, and proceeded to St.rasbourg. 
From Strasbourg it is supposed that Charles 
went to Paris, as it is quite certain that, in the 
month of 
Iay, he visited that capital. 
Of Charles's wanderings, during the severtù 
ye!1rs that he continued to roam on the conti- 
nent, no satisfactory account has yet appeared; 
but recent researches have thrown some light 
on this obscure part of his history. It has 
been long known that during thiR period he 
visited Germany, spent some time privately in 
Paris, but resided chiefly in the dominions of 
his friend the Duc de Bouillon, where, sur- 
rounded by the wide and solitary forest of 
Ardennes, his active spirit sought, in the dan- 
gerous chase of wolves and bears, some COIll- 
pensation for the military enterprise from which 
he was excluded. 8 Secretary Edgar, who cor- 
responded freqnently with "the dear wild 
man," as he jocularly styled Charles, considered 
the prince's incognito as one of the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances that had ever oc- 
curred, so great was the secrecy with which it 
was for several years preserved. 
After his departure from Paris, the first 
trace that can he discovered of him is in Sep- 
tember 1750, when he visited LOlldoll. 9 His 
object in coming over appears to have been to 
establish a regular correspondence with his 
friends in England, to ascertain the probabi- 
lity of a rising in his favour, and to fix with 
them upon a proper place for landing arms, 
&c. Before his departure he applied to his 
father for a renewal of his powers as regent, 
which James reluctantly granted. l If he found 
matters in a favourable train, he intended to 
issue a declaration in which he was to offer to 


and the only person of his own retinue that attended 
him from Avignon, in his late journey through Ger- 
many and elsewhere, &c., to a particular friend. Lon- 
don, Iï50." 
8 Klose's Memoirs of Prince Charles, vol. ii. p. 199. 
9 Charles alludes to this visit in a note dated 1st 
.Tuly, 1754, in his own hand-writing, among the 
Stuart Papers. 
1 Stuart Papers. 


refer the funds to a free parliament; and to 
encourage the army to join him, he was to 
show the nullity of the oaths they had taken 
to the" Elector." 2 Charles arrived in LondoIì 
in the month of September, and went imme.. 
diately to the house of Lady Primrose. Her 
ladyship sent a note to Dr King, a zealous 
Jacobite, desiring to see him immediately, On 
the doctor's entering the house, Lady Primrose 
led him into her dressing-room, and presented 
him to the prince. Dr. King was surpriseJ 
at seeing him, and still more astonished when 
informed of the motives which had induced 
him to hazard a j 0l1l'ney to England at such a 
juncture. According to Dr. King, whose state- 
ment is fully supported by documents among 
the Stuart Papers, the impatience of the 
prince's friends who were in exile had formod 
a scheme which was impracticable; but al- 
though it had been as feasible as they had 
represented it to him, yet no preparation 
had been made to carry it into execution. 
Charles was soon convinced that he had been 
deceived, and after a stay in London of only 
five days, returned to the continent. 3 
As Charles studiously concealed from his 
father all his designs and movements, the latter 


\1 See a curious memorandum, dated 3d :May, 1750, 
among the Stuart Papers. From tllÍs document it is 
evident that Charles thought that the French minis- 
try were bribed by the British government to with- 
hold assistance from him. 
3 King's Political and Literary Anecdotes, p. 197: 
-" He came," says Dr. King, "one evening to Ill.) 
lodgings and drank tea with me. My servant, aftcr 
he was gone, said to mc, 'that he thought my new 
visitor very like Prince Charles.' 'Why,' said I, 
, have you ever seen Prince Charles l' 'N 0, sir,' re- 
plied the fellow, 'but this gentleman, whoever he 
may be, exactly resembles the busts which are sold in ' 
Red Lion Street, and are said to be the husts of Prince 
Charles. ' The truth is, thcse busts were taken in 
plaster of Paris from his face. I never heard him," 
adds the doctor-who, however, cannot be received 
as an altogether unbiassed reporter-" express any 
noble or bencvolent sentiment, the certain indications 
of a great sonl and a good llCart; or discover any 
sorrow or compassion for the misfortunes of so many 
worthy men who had suffered in his causf'. But the 
most odious part of his character was his love of 
money. . . I have known this gentleman with 2000 
Louis d'ors in his strong-box pretend he was in great 
distress, and borrow money from a lady in Paris who 
was not in affluent circumstances. His most faithful 
servants, who had closely attended him in an his 
difficulties, were ill rewarded. To this spirit of ava- 
rice may be added his insolent manner of treating 
his immediate dependants, very unbecoming a great 
prince, and a S1Lre prognostic of what might be ex- 
pected from him if ever hc acquired the sovereign 
power. " 
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was entirely ignorant of his contemplated mar- 
6age with the daughter of the Landgmve of 
Hesse-D arms tadt. The Chevalier had sug- 
gested, in 1747, a marriage with one of the 
Duke of Modena's daughters, from which family 
his mother had sprung; but Charles appears 
not to have relished the proposed match. He 
now urged upon him the necessity of marry- 
ing, so as to secure the succession of the family; 
for he could not think the prince so selfish as 
to consider himself only in all he did and suf- 
fered. 
Though he could not but feel disappointed 
at the result of his journey to England, Charles 
did not despond, and he now resolved to sound 
the dispositions of the courts of Berlin and 
Stockholm. As Lord Marischal had resided 
about three years in Berlin, and was, through 
the interest of Field-marshal Keith, his brother, 
on the best footing with his Prussian majesty, 
it occulTed to Charles that, by availing him- 
self of the services of that nobleman, whom he 
looked upon as "an honest man," Frederick 
might be induced to espouse his cause. Ac- 
cordingly he despatched Colonel Goring to 
ßerlin, in June 1751, with a letter to Lord 

larischal. After consulting with his lord- 
ship, GOl'ingwas directed to proceed to Sweden. 4 
Of this mission nothing farther is known. 
An interview which took place between Lord 
Marischal and Goring, and another probably 
with the prince himself at Paris, in September 
following, are involved in the same obscurity. 
Ahout this time Charles received notice that 
one Grosert, collector of the customs at Alloa, 
had left Scotland with an intention to assassi- 
nate him. This information was brought to 
.France by TIobertson of Blairfetty, who had 
been in Scotland. Grosert is said to have 
heen married to a German woman, the daugh- 
ter of the milliner of George I.1) 
K 0 trace can be ùiscovereù of Charles's wan- 
derings, after his return from London, till the 
5th of April 1752, when he was seen by a 
gentleman of the name of ,Mackintosh at Camp- 
vere, in the islanù of :Middelburg, where he 


remained four days.6 He is said to have re- 
visited London in the C'OllTse of the following 
year, and to have formally rpl10tmcerl the 
Catholic religion in a chapEl in Gray's Inn 
Lane under his own name of Charles Edward 
Stuart; but for this statement tllere appears 
to be no sufficient authority. 7 Dr. King, who I 
corresponded with Charles for several years, 
makes no allusion to this visit, nor is there the I 
least trace of it to be found among the Stullrt 
Papers. The story of a third visit, on occa- II 
sion of the coronation of George III., at which II 
Charles is said to have attended, rests on tho 
authority of a letter of David Hume, written I 
in 1773. As to his reported change of reli- 
gion, a rum our was generally prevalent in 1752 
-a year before the date of his alleged apos- 
tacy at London-tllat Charles had become a 
Protestant; but its accuracy was doubted of by 
some of his friends. s It is certain, however, 
that Charles was not disposed to imitate the 
self-denial of his father and grandfather, who 
preferred their faith to a crown. 9 


6 Letter, :Mr. Donald Mackintosh to Secretary 
Edgar, dated from Civita Vecchia, 6th February, 
1754.-Siuart Papers. 
7 He is said on this occasion to have called without 
previous notice on Lady Primrose, and to have v.alkerl 
into the room, where she and others were playing 
cards, being announced by the servant under another 
name. After he left it WflS remarked how like he was 
to the prince's portrait which hung in the very room 
into which he entered. He is said on this occasion 
to have used so little precaution that he went abroad 
undisguised in daylight, walking once through St. 
James's, and taking a turn in Pall Mall. This story 
looks very like another version of his visit in 1750. 
See George Charles's Tmnsactions in Scotland, vol. ii. 
p.470. 
8 See among the Stuart Papers ø. letter from Secre- 
tary Edgar to Mr. William HaJ, 26th September, 
1752, and that from 
Ir. Hay's letter to I:<:d
ar, Octo- 
ber 1752. Charles seems to have been desIrous after 
this to bave none but Protestants about him. He 
sent an order to Avignon, in November 1753, to dis- 
miss all bis "rapist servant
. " He kept at t
is time 
a French mistress, and havmg quar
elled v.: Jth her:, 
he discarded bel' because she was 0 a. PapIst too. 
The following note, also, in the prince's hand, ap- 
pears on the back of a letter of Waters the banker, ot 
26th June 1754:- ,o:My being ø. Protestant I can 
prove to be' an advanta.ge to the Papist, and my terrible 
situation not to be mcapable to attempt any v lan 
either against my honour or in
rest, sec
ng .them that 
are so far from my country. At thIS tIme (June 
1754) Charles was living in Paris i?-cognito. . 
9 See his answer to the deputatIOn that wmted on 
him in the year 1765 :- 
4 See the letter to Earl Marischal and the instruc- "As to his religion," says Dr. King, ". 
e is cer- 
tions to GorinO' both dated 21st June, 1751, among tainly free from all bigotry a1.1
 supc f rst h ltlOn, :n
 
D' would readily conform to the religIOn 0 t e COUll r
. 
t1le Stuart Papers. datcIl 6th I With the Catholics he is a Catholic, ,
ith the Pro- 
D Letter from Sir James Harrington, testauts he is a Protestant; aud to conVInCO the latter 
August, 1751, among the Stuart Papers. 
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In consequence of the state of comparative 
f;ecurity which the British government enjoyed 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, it became 
less vigilant than before in watching the mo- 
tions of the exiled adherents of the house of 
Stuart. Some of them accordingly ventured, 
from time to time, to revisit their native 
country and friends. Amongst others, Dr. 
Cameron came over in 1749 to recover part of 
a large sum of money which had been left by 
Charles in charge of Macpherson of Cluny 
when he quitted Scotland. He made a second 
journey to Britain in 1753, for what particular 
purpose is not certainly known, although it is 
supposed his visit had some connection with 
I a scheme for another rising, then under the con- 
sideration of the Jacobites, but which luckily 
was nipped in the bud. Having been appre- 
hended in Scotland, he was carried to London, 
confined to the Tower, and his identity being 
proved in the court of king's bench by several 
witnesses, he received sentence of death, and 
was barbarously executed at Tyburn. He con- 
ducted himself with manly fortitude and de- 
corum, and his fate was generally pitied. l 
Some of the best wishers to the Government 
thought the sacrifice of this unfortunate gentle- 
man a most unnecessary and wanton act at 
sllch a juncture, and at such a distance of time 
from the period of his a ttainder. 2 It is said 
that King George himself, as he reluctantly 
signed the warrant for Cameron's execution, 
exclaimed, "Surely there has been too much 
blood spilt upon this account already! " 
Down to 1754 Charles kept up a regular 
communication with his friends in England., 
several of whom visited him personally, and 
though they saw many reprehensible things in 
his conduct, yet they were willing to make 
every allowance for the peculiarities of his 
situation. There was one circumstance, how- 
ever, which they cotùd not overlook. 1Vhen 
in Scotland, Charles had a mistress named 


of his sincerity, he often carried an Engli::;h Common 
Prayer-book in his pocket, and sent to Gordon (whom 
I have mentioned before), a non-juring clergyman, to 
christen the first child he had by his mistress, l\Irs. 
Walkinshaw. 
1 Klosc's JIemoirs of Prince Cha1'lcs, vol. ii. p. 208. 
2 The French governmpnt settled a pension of 1200 
livres per annum upon his widow, an(l granted an 
annual allowance of 400 livres to each of his two sons 
who were in its service, in addition to thcir pay. . 


Clementina 'Valkinshaw, who, by all accounts, 
possessed no great attractions, boclily or mental: 
Some years after he was sent out of France he 
sent for this woman, who managed to become 
acquainted with all his plans, and was trusterl 
with his most secret correspondence. As 1\Iiss 
1Yalkinshaw had a sister who acted as house- 
keeper to }'rederick, Prince of 1Yales, at 
Leicester house, all the persons of distinction 
in England attached to Charles grew alarmed, 
being apprehensive that this paramour har} 
been placed in his family by the English 
ministers. They, therefore, despatched a gentle- 
man, named 
l'Namara, to raris, where Charles 
then was, with instructions to insist upon1\Iiss 
'Valkinshaw's removal for a certain time from 
his presence. 
Ir 
f'N amara, who was a man 
of excellent understanding, urged the most 
powerful reasons, and used all the arts of per- 
suasion to induce him to comply, but to no 
purpose. }'l' N amara then informed him that 
an immediate interruption of all correspondence 
with his most po,""erful friends in England, 
and the ruin of his interest, would be the 
certain consequence of his refusal; but Charles 
was inflexible. 
I' N amara staid some dars in 
Paris beyond the time prescribed, in hopes of 
ultimately prevailing; but all his entreaties 
and remonstrances were ineffectual. At part- 
ing, M'N amara could not help exclaiming, with 
great indignation, "Vvhat has your family 
done, Sir, thus to draw down the vengeance of 
Heaven on every branch of it, through so many 
ages
" During his conferences with M'Namara, 
the prince declared that he had no violent pas- 
sion, or, indeed, any particular regard for Miss 
'Valkinshaw, and that he could see her re- 
moved from him without any concern; but 
that he would not receive directions for the 
regulation of his private conduct from any man 
alive. 1Yhen l\l'N amara returned to London 
and reported Charles's answer to the gentlemen 
who had sent him to Paris, many of whom 
were persons of the first rank, and all ùf them 
men of fortune and distinction, they were 
amazed and confounded, and resolved at once 
to break with him. B 
I..orrl Marischal was then residing at Paris 


S King's Political find Literary Anecdotes, p. 21a. 
ct. seg. 
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as ambassador from the king of Prussia to 
I j the court of Yersailles, and was apprised by 

[,:K amara of everything that passed between 
him and the prince. Had :\I'N amara's mission 
been successful, his lordship, whose services 
Charles "tms anxious to obtain, meant, on the 
expiration of his embassy, to have entered 
Charles's household j but disgusted with the 
conduct of the prince, who even had the in- 
gratitude to threaten to publish the names of 
his English friends, he declined to take any 
farther interest in his affairs, and embracing 
the mediation of the king of Prussia, reconciled 
himself to the Dritish government. 4 
,V hen, in the following year, a war with 
'France seemed inevitable, some of his French 
I I friends petitioned the French court to take 
advantage of this favourable opportunity to 
I make one more attempt to restore the Stuarts. 
Charles himself came to France, and appears 
to have made exertions in his own behalf, but 
the time was consumed in fruitless negotiations, 
I and Charles returned to Italy and the retire- 
ment of private lift'. It seems to be with this 
attempt that a document contained among the 
StUa1.t Papers is connected. This document 
purports to be notes of a statement made by a 
I i I deputation, sent over to Prince Charles, at a 
conference with him, drawn up at his own 
desire; it is dated August 15, 1755. If this 
I document is authentic, and there seems to be 
II no reason to believe otherwise, the deputies 
must have lectured the prince on his conduct 
most fearlessly and outspokenly, and in a 
manner to which princes are mostly strangers. 
It is not known what reception the deputa- 
tion met with, or how this message was received 
by him j but, at his desire, the address was 
committed to writing, and sent to him. Charles 
returned an indignant answer, informing his 
" frÏ.fnds" that reason might, and he hoped 
should, always prevail with him, but his own 
heart deceived him if threats or prom.ises ever 
would. He despised, he said, the malice of 
those who aspersed his character, and con- 
sidered it below his dignity to treat them 


4 Several letters between Charles anù Lorù l\Iarischal 
will be found among the Stuart Papers. The most in- 
toresting are one from his lorùship, without signaÌllrp, 
15th April1ï54, another also without signature, 18th 
May 1754, anù Charles's answer of the latter ùate. 


in the terms they deserved. He told them 
he had long desired a churchman from his 
friends to attend him, but that his expecta- 
tions had been hitherto disappointed. 5 
Though Charles at first affected not to feel 
the indignity offered to lúm by the French 
government, yet it is certain that it left upon 
him an indelible impression, soured his dis- 
position, and tended to confirm into a habit 
the propensity to tippling which he contracted 
during lús long and exhausting wanderings in 
the Highlands. Indeed, his mind, which never 
was of the strongest or noblest type, appears to 
have been quite unhinged. During his long 
incognito he scarcely ever corresponded with 
his afflicted father,-a silence which he saill 
was not owing either to neglect or want of 
duty, but because his situation was such that 
he could do nothing but vent "imprecations 
against the fatality of b
ing born in such a 
detestable age."6 Lcd away by his passions, 
and reckless of the feelings or wishes of others, 
he would suffer no control; and so infatuated 
did he become, that in resisting the admonitions 
of his friends, he thòught he was pursuing a 
course honourable to himself, and dutiful 
towards the" honest man,"-his fath erj 7 but 
James was not to be misled by such false 
notions, and hinted, that though he was happy 
to find Charles in such sentiments, yet it was 
possible that what he might think for the best 
might be otherwise. "Do you/' he asks t1H
 
prince, "rightly understand the extensive sense 
of honour and duty from which you say you 
will never go astray1 If you can," he continues, 
" keep up to that rule, you will then be really 
an honest man, which is the new name you 
give me, and with which I am much pleased, 
since it is a title J value more than all those 
which vanity can desire, or flattery invent. It I 
is a title we are all obliged to pretend to, aud 
which we mayall, without vanity, think wo 
deserve, and unless we deserve it, we, in 
reality, can neither be happy in the next world, 
nor even in this, because peace and tranquillity 
of mind is only the share of honest men. The 
best wish I can therefore make you, is that you 
lllay yourself long deserve and enjoy that title _ 


r; Stuart Papers. 
6 Letter to Eù(Tar, 24th Mar(;h 1754. 
7 Lettcr,-Ch
lcs to Eùgar, 12th 
Iart:h. 17,),). 
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it would be the most effectual means of draw- I crowns per annum, exclusive of pensions, to 
ing down God's blessing upon you." 8 Prince Charles. He also left him a box of 
After the estrangement of his friends, Charles jewels belonging to the crown of Poland, for- 
appears to have given up all thoughts of restora- merly pledged to the Sobieski family, if not 
tion, anù resided chiefly at A vignon till shortly redeemed. The jewels belonging to his own 
before the death of his father, on December family he directed to be divided between 
31, 1766. when he returned to Italy, fixing his Charles and Henry. 
abode at Florence, The Chevalier had, for From the state of comparative seclusion in 
several years, been in a declining state of which the Chevalier passed the most part of 
health, and, for two years before his death, had his life, his personal history is less known tha1. 
been confined to his bed-chamber. His remains either that of his father, or his son, Charle:,; 
were carried to the church of the parish wherc E(lwanl. His character, to judge from hi:,; 

 ----- --. corrcspondence and the many acts of 
- 
 individual kindness he showed to- 
_ 
 , wards his exiled adherents, was bene- 
volent and estimable. He seems to 
have been better acquainted with the 
principles of the English constitutiOl
 
than any of his race, and would, had 
he been called to empire, have very 
possi1ly eschewed the dangerous rock 
of the prerogative on which his grand- 
father and father split. His boast WaS 
not merely that he was an English- 
man, but that, to use an Italian phrase, 
there was not "a greater Englishman I 
than himself." 9 
After his father's death, Princc 
Charles retired to Albano, near Rome, 
where he appears to have lived in great 
seclusion till the year 177
, when th6 
court of Versailles, desirous for its 
own selfish purposes to prevent the 
male line of the house of Stuart from 
hecoming extinct, negotiated a mar 
l'iage between lJim and the young prin- 
cess Louisa l\Iaximiliana Carolina of 
StoI1erg-Gedern; and the three Bom- 
bon courts all concurring in the match: 
}w lmd rcsided, and were decorated with alI I a suitable allowance was settled by them on the 
the insignia of royalty. Over the bed \Va:,; this prince and his wife. Charles, who, in consc- 
inscription :-" J aco bus 1\Iagnæ Britallniæ Rex, I quence of the refusal of the court of Home to r('- 
Anno 1\IDC0LXVI." The body lay in state cognise the titles which his father had assumed, 
three days, ùuring which none but the Italian had taken that of the Count of Albany, which 
princes and British subjects were admitted when a youth he had used on his travels 
into thc church. The corpse was then removed through Italy, took up his residence upon his 
in procession to St Peter's church to be in-I marriage in the neighbourhood of Florence, 
torred. Dy his will, the Chevalier left his real I whither he was invited by the grand duke of 
f'state, which yielde(l about forty thousanù Tuscany. The marriage was unfortunate. 
/! L t CJ J 14th A . J 1 - 5 - 0 I Charles }1a(1 lived too long single to enjoy 
et er to lar es, prl, I a, among oZztart 
Papers. 9 Letter to Charles of 3d February, 17,1,7. 
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Prince Charles Erlward Stuart. 
From aD Original Drawing by Ozills Humphrey, R.A. 
Florence 1776. 
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onnubial happiness; and his mind, soured 
by misfortune and degraded by dissipation, 
unfitted him for the discharge of the do- 
mestic virtues.] An English lady who saw 
Prince Charles at Rome in 1770, describes 
him thus :-" The Pretender is naturally 
above the middle size, but stoops exces- 
si \'ely; he appears bloated and red in the 
f;we, his countenance heavy and sleepy, which 
is attributed to his having given in to excess 
of drinking, but when a young man he must 
have been esteemed handsome. His com- 
plexion is of the fair tint, his eyes blue, his 
hair light brown, and the contour of his face 
a long oval; he is by no means thin, has a 
noble person and a graceful manner. His 
dl'ess was scarlet, laced with broad gold lace; 
he wears the blue riband outside of his coat, 
from which depends a cameo, antique, as 
large as the palm of my hand, and he wears 
the same garter and motto as those of the 
noble St George in England. Upon the whole, 
he has a melancholy, mortified appearance."2 
Charles and the princess lived together 
I uncomfortably till 1780, Charles, it is said, 
often treating his youthful, beautiflù, accom- 
plished, and gentle wife with the greatest 
brutality. In 1777 she became acquainted 
with the great Italian dramatist Alfieri, and 
the two immediately concei ved for each other 
a passionate, lasting, and comparatively pure 
love; for while her husband lived there is every 
reason to believe that she remained faithful to 
him. The princess left Charles in 1780, and 
took up her residence with his brother the 
C'ardinal at Rome, but shortly after removed 
from that to Baden and ultimately to Paris, 
where Alfieri joined her, and they separated 
no more. On her husband's death, it is 
understoorl that she was privately married to 
I Lord :Mahon thinks tbat Charles had contracted a 
disparaging opinion of the tender se:c in 
eneral. 
AmonO' the Stuart Papers is the followmg wntten by 
Charle
 about the time of his marriage:-" As for men, 
I ha'-e studied them myself, and were I to live till 
fourscore, I could scarcely know them b
tter than 
now but as for women, I have thought It useless, 
they being so much more wicked and impenetrable." 
"Ungenerous and ungrateful words," justly 
xclaims 
Lord Mahon; "surely as he wrote them, the Image of 
Flora :Macdonald should have risen in his heart and 
restrained his hand. "-Mahon's England, v. iii., p. 
527. 
:I Letters from Italy by an Englishwoman, London, 
1776. Quoted by Lord Mahon. 


Alfieri, who died in 1803, she surVlvmg him 
upwards of twenty-one years. 'Vhen Tuscany 
fell under the dominion of Bonaparte, he 
onlered the princess, then living in Florence, 
(she having incurred his displeasure), to repair 
to Paris. She was afterwards allowed to return 
to Florence, where it is said she made a left- 
handed marriage with a French historical 
painter, named Francis Xavier Fabre, the 
friend of Alfieri, whom upon her death she I 
appointed. her universal executor. 
About 1785, Charles, who must have felt 
himself at this time a lonely, homeless, disap- 
pointed olù man, took to live with him his 
daughter, Charlotte, by Miss 'Valkinshaw, 
who was born about 1760. Little is known 
of tIlÍs lady; she, however, appears to have 
been of a gentle disposition, and we would 
fain hope that her presence and companionship 
helped much to soften the misanthropy and 
soothe the bitter spirit of the disappointed 
aspirant to the British throne. Shortly after 
his daughter came to live "tvith him, Charles 
removed to Rome, where in January 1788 he 
was prostrated by paralysis, and after an ill- 
ness of three weeks died on the 31st. He was I 
ùuried royally in the church of his brother at 
Frascati, the body, however, being afterwarùs 
removed. to St Peter's at Rome. Some time 
before his death, he legitimatized his daughter, 
ann as the last act of his shadowy sovereignty, 
created. her Duchess of Albany, leaving her 
the greater part of his private property. sEven 
down to the time of his ùeath, it would seem 
he had not entirely relinquished the hope of 
one day sitting on the throne of his ancestors, 
for, according to Lord Mahon, he use,l to keep 
under his bed a strong box with 12,000 
sequins, ready fur the expenses of his journey 
to England whenever he might suddl.nly be 
called thither. 4 His daughter, so far as is 
known his sole descendant, surviveù him only 
one year. 
'Ylw::;t Charles's partisans have painted him 
in the most glowing colours of admiration, 
as the paragon of all that is noble and high- 
minded, others have represented him as 8 
man devoid of any gooù and generous feel- 
ing,-as despotic, revengeful, ungrateful, aud 
3 Klose's lIfl':1l'1.oirs, v. ii., p. 241. 
.& MallOn's England, v. ii., p. 628. 
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3varicious,-having, in short, all the vices 
without one of the redeeming virtues of hi;:; 
race. Paradoxical as the assertion may be, 
there is some truth in both delineations; but 
considerable abatements must be made from 
the exaggerated eulogies of the one party, as 
well as from the sweeping condemnation of 
the other. There were, in fact, as has been 
well observed, two Charles Ed wards. The 
hero of 1745 was a generous and high-minded 
youth, who, notwithstanding some constitu- 
tional defects, merited a better destiny ; but 
the Charles Edward of a subsequent period 
was a. degraded man, who, dispirited by mis- 
fortune and soured hy disappointment, lost all 
command over himself, and became the sport 
of his passions. He retained, however, to the 


close of his existence, a vivid re(
ollectioll of 
his early exploits, and frequently betrayed 
genuine emotion on hearing any allusiun tu 
Scotland and the Highlanders. 
"\Vhen Charles was ill in 1784, his nrother 
the cardinal, supposing him to be on his 
death-bed, drew up a paper maintaining his 
pretensions to the British crown, which, he 
declared, were in no way prejudiced or re- 
nounced by his retention of the incognito title, 
Cardinal Duke of York. A copy of this docu- 
ment he sent to the pope, cardinals, and 
various foreign ministers. '\Vhen his brother 
the prince did die, and Henry was left the 
last and sole representative of the royal Stuart 
race, he caused a medal to be stl'lH' k bearing 
the inscription, " Honry IX., King of England, 


Medal of H(\nry, Cardinal Duke of York. 
From Original in Antiquarian :Museum, EJinburgh. 


by the grace of God, but not by the will of 
men." This, however, was all the cardinal 
ever did to maintain his right divine to the 
throne from which his grandfather fled. Ho 
I appears to have been perfectly contented with 
II his life as a Roman cardinal, to have been 
generous and gentle in disposition, and to 
have performed his duties faithfully as a 
I minister of the Catholic Church, although in 
his own house he is said to have insisted upon 
a strict obsorvance of all the etiquette usual in 
the residence of a reigning sovereign. Ho had 
many rich livings both in Italy and France, 
but of most of these and of all his wealth 
and treasures, literary, antiquarian, and curious, 
he was despoiled by the emissaries of the French 
I I revo lut ion in 1798, when 

:: 
 


V ouice infirm and destitute. His case was 
rppresented to his successful relative George 
III., who immediately, and in as delicate a 
mauneI' as possible, generously settled on the 
cardinal a pension for life of L. 4000 a year, 
The cardinal returned to nome in 1801, and 
resided there till his death in 1807, aged 82 
years. He was buried in St Peter's, beside 
his father and brother, "and a stately monu- 
ment, from the chisel of Canova, but at charge, 
as I believe, of the House of Hanover, has 
since arison to the memory of JAMES THE 
THIRD, CHARLES THE THIRD, and HENRY THE 
NINTH, KINGS OF ENGLAND-names which an 
Englishman can scarcely read without a smile 
or a sigh! Often at the present day does the 
British traveller turn from the sunny height of 
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tho Pincian or the carnival throngs of the 
Corso, to gaze in thoughtful silence on that 
sad mockery of human greatness, and that last 
record of ruined hopes ! " 5 
Henry of York, as we have saiù, was the 
last scion of the direct line of the royal house 
of Stuart, although he was by no means the 
last of the Stuarts, as the genealogy of nearly 
every royal and princely houso of Europe can 
testify. ::1\Iuch valuable information on this 
point is contained in Mr Townsend's Descend- 
ants of the Stuarts, where the reader will meet 
with many interesting and a few strange and 
startling facts. The Stuart blood, it would 
seem, enriches the veins of every Christian 
sovereign of Europe, and among the European 
noble families will be found many princes 
who, by the now ignored and we hope never 
to be revived, principle of divine hereditary 
right, are nearer heirs to the British throne 
than the Prince of Wales. The heir-of-line of 
the Stuarts is, we believe, Francis, ex-Duke of 
:Modena, the heiress presumptive being his 
niece, Maria Theresa, wife of Prince Louis of 
Bavaria. Great Britain, however, is as likely 
to assert her right to the allegiance of the 
,I United States as is any of the many descend- 
I ants of the Stuarts to endeavour to establish 
a claim to the throne of England, to the preju- 
dice of the reigning family. The Laùy who at 
present occupies the throne of Britain, and in 
whose veins runs a large share of the ancient 
Stuart blood, has won her way to the hearts of 
all classes of her subjects, Highland anù Low- 
land, by her true nobility of character, genuine 
womanliness, anù anxious interest in the wel- 
fare of her people, as effectually hS did the 
young Chevalier by his youthful thoughtless 
daring, fascinating manners, anù feigneù en- 
thusiasm for all that was Highland. Still the 
I ancient spirit is not deaù, and probably never 
will die, so long as Gaelic anù Lowland Scotch 
is understood in the land, and so long as there 
exists such a superabundance of Jacobite songs 
unmatched for pathos arid hUIllour, and set to 
music which cannot fail to touch the heart of 
the "canniest Scot" that ever tried to over- 
reach his neighbour. This sentimental J aco- 
bitism, initiateù by Scott, appears to be get- 
ting stronger and stronger every year, anù 
f :Mahon's Engla.nd, v. iii. p. 529. 
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perva(les all classes of society from the" queen 
on the throne to the meanest of her subjects;" 
it has, indeed, become now to a certain extent 
fashionable, no doubt owing largely to the 
example set by the greatest laùy in the land, 
in her love and admiration of the Highlands 
and Highlanùers. Tartans, not very many 
years ago proscribed and forbidden to be worn 
under severe penalties, and regarded as bar- 
barous and vulgar, have now become the rage, 
and are as indispensable to every Scottish 
family, Highland or Lowland, as its crest or its 
family ghost. 
Before dismissing entirely the Stuart family, 
which latterly was so intimately associated 
with the Highlands, it may not be out of place 
to mention that only a few years ago, two 
young men made their appparance in Scotland, 
holding themselyes forth as If'gitimate grand- 
sons of Prince Charles. Their story, set forth 
in an inflateù, misty style, after the man- 
ner of romantic novelists, will be found in a 
work published by them in 1847, entitled, 
Tales of the Centw'y, or Sketches of the 
Romance of Hisf01'Y between the yew'S 1746 
and 1846. There can be no doubt that John 
Sobieski and Chal'les Eùward Btuart, the 
names by which these gentlemen lllaùe them- 
selves known to the public, have no connec- 
tion whatever with the royal Stuarts: it is 
certain that Prince Charles Edward Stuart left 
behind him no legitimate offspring. The story 
told by them in the above publication, how- 
ever, was to the effect that their father, instead 
of being a son of Aùmiral Allen, as was com- 
monly supposed, was a son of Prince Charles 
and the Princess Louisa, whose birth was kept 
secret through fe!.1r of the Hanoverian family, 
anù who was intrusted to Admiral Allen, and 
passed off by him as his own son. 6 It is not 
at all improbable that they themselves believeù 
their own story, and were, strictly speaking, 
no impostors; at all events, they appear to 
haw met with considerable sympathy in the 
form of hospitality and subscriptions to their 
publications, for besiùes the book above men- 
tioned and a volume of poems, they published 
a large anù expensive work, spleuiliillJ' illus- 
trateù, entitleù, The Costume of tltð Clans, 
6 See the whole story set forth and conclusivp]y 
refuted in the QII'o'rtcrly Rcvie-w [01' June 1847. 
!) D 
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a copy of which was ordered at the time for 
her l\Iajesty's library. To judge from the in- 
troduction to this last book, occupying about 
the half of the work, written in a most pain- 
fully lofty style, and having an amusing look 
of learning by being crammed full of small 
type notes and enigmatical references, one 
would be almost inclined to think that they 
were weak-minded enough to believe that it 
was possible, even in the middle of the 19th 
century, in the reign of Queen Victoria, to in- 
cite the loyal Highlanders to enact a second 
'45. 7 
John Sobieski Stuart generally resides in 
London, where he is to be met with in good 
society under the title of " C01Ult D'Albanie." 


-
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Proceedings which followed Culloden, their cause 
and consequcnces-Influence of clan-feeling-Lord 
Lovat and tIle Frasers-Parliamentary measures- 
Disarming Act-Act against thc Highland dress- 
Abolition of Hcreditary Jurisdictions-'rhe Scottish 
EpiscopaJians-Effect of these measures-The Old 
Jacobites-The Jacobite Sl))lgs-Whig Songs-Sir 
.Walter Scott-Jacobitism at the prcsent day- 
Queen Victoria-Innovations, anù their probable 
consequences. 


THE harsh military proceedings which followed 
the battle of Culloden, of which we have 


7 A gentleman of Jacobite sympathies, to whom this 
11art of the work has been submitted, appends the fol- 
lowing note :- 
" It is but justice, however, to these gentlemen to 
say, that they have never made any loud or noisy 
assertion of their claims, leaving, what they believe 
to be, the fact of their descent to be indicated, rather 
than asserted in the work above mentioned. It is 
understood, also, that they do not encourage much 
reference being maùe to those claims, which they 
consider to amount only to the fact of their being de- 
scended from Prince Charles, not to any 'Divine 
Hight' to the throne in virtue of that descent; that 
right having 'Lecn forfeited, they 'Le.lieve, by the fact 
of themselves and thèil' ancestOl's having been Roman 
Catholics-the nation having declared for a Protestant 
succession. I t looks also as if they dependell on the 
strength of truth, or what they believe to 'Le truth, 
that they have nev.er answered the criticisms of the 
Quarterly reviewer, whilst at the same time it is 
understood that they maintain that they could answer 
him, if they were so minùed. They bore a high cha- 
racter during their residence in the Highlands of 
Scotland, which character they still retain. It is some 
time since the writer of this note has seen them, 'Lut 
the resemblance which their features bore to the fea- 
hues of the ancient 8tuar1 race nsed to be remarked 
by all who knf'w them. This, however, would not 
prove much. Even the Quarterly reviewer does not 
allege 

lat they were conscious or knowingly im- 
postors. 


already endeavoured to give the realler an idea, 
seem to have completely crushed the spirit out 
of the poor, and, in many cases, innocent High- 
landers, The Duke of Cumberland and his 
subordinates exercised, as we have seen, no 
discrimination in the selection of their vic- 
tims, laying their bloody clutches on chiefs 
and people, him who had been" out" and 
him who had not; it was sutIi.cient to bring 
slaughter, slavery, or ruin on a man and his 
family, if he bore upon or about him any 
mark of Highland origin or connection,-wore 
a kilt, or could not justify himself in English. 
The eud which it was intended to accomplish 
by these cruel and saddening measures, was no 
doubt in the main highly desirable; it was 
well to let it be distinctly known once for all, 
that the divine hereditary right of ruling could 
be conferred only by the people, and that these 
would bestow the post of kiug on him who 
could fill it best, and who would by no 
caprices of his own obstruct the progress of the 
nation. It was assuredly right and absolutely 
necessary that the IIigl1lal1ders should be made 
clearly to understand that they lived in the' 
midllle of the 18th century, and were only a very 
small part of a great nation which was leading 
the march of the world's progress, and that, in- 
stead of doing their best to pull their country 
back a century, they should lend the aid of 
the many valuable and noble qualities with 
which they were endowed, but which were 
running comparatively waste, to enable Britain 
to keep her proud position in the van of the 
nations, and help the world on in its glorious 
course of pl'Ogress, to try to stop which would 
certainly lead to their own destruction. It 
was, we say, high time that such a splendid 
race of men should bo roused out of self- 
eatisfied slumber and brought to their senses, 
but surely there was some gentler method of 
effecting this than by thrusting a sword into 
their hearts or blowing out their bewiltlered 
brains; their tendency to rebellion was no 
disease which reg uired to be "stamped out," 
but merely the result of much unoccupied 
energy, which only required proper direction 
in order to become a blessing instead of a 
curse to their fellow-countrymen. 1\ 0 one, 
possessing ordinary human feeling, can regard 
the proceedings which followed Culloden, ant] 


II 
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which were continued for many months, with 
any feelings but those of pity, sadness, and 
horror, combined with loathing at those who 
were so inhuman as to cany out the bloody 
work of wholesale butchery and ruin. '\Ye 
of the present day regard the Highlanders 
of '45 as a chivalrous, impulsive, simple- 
minded race, who really wished to do no 
one any harm, and perhaps we are to a 
certain extent right. But, as at the time of 
the massacre of Glencoe, their southern fellow- 
countrymen looked upon them as a pestiferous 
race of semi-barbarians, enemies to progress, 
,. thieves and lawless Jimmers," who, like 
vermin, should be annihilated, or at least for 
ever incapacitated from doing harm to any but 
themselves. This seems especially to have 
been the case with the Duke of Cumberland, 
who was utterly incapable of regarding the 
Highlanders in any other light than as a set 
of barbarous villains, to whom no mercy ought 
to be shown. 'Vritillg, April 4, 17!6, to the 
Duke of :Newcastle, he says, "All in this 
country are almost to a man Jaf'obites, and 
mild measures will not do. Yon will find 
that the whole laws of this ancient kingdom 
must be new modelled. 'V ere I to enumerate 
the villains and villauies this country abounds 
in, I should never have done." And again, 
July 17, " I am sorry to leave this country in 
the condition it is in; for all the good that we 
have done is a little blood-letting, which has 
only weakened the madness, but not at all 
cured it; and I tremble for fear that this 'vile 
spot 1nay still be the ruin of this island and of 
our family." From a man of Cumberland's 
character, cherishing such feelings as the above 
towards an enemy in his power, what other 
course of conduct was to be expected than that 
which he followed, more especially when it is 
remembered that these feelings must have been 
considerably aggravated by the defeats which 
the royal army had already sustained, On this 
last account the royal soldiers themselves must 
have cherished more thall usually bitter feel- 
ings towards their opponents; for what can be 
more chagrining to regularly disciplined troops 
than to be routed by a wretchedly armed rab- 
ble of half naked, untrained men, in which 
light the royal army must have regarded the 
Highlanders. These special causes, a,ltlell to 


the insatiable thirst for blood which seems to 
take possession of a victorious army, suffi- 
ciently account for the inhuman, heartless, and 
uncalled for treatment of the Hi(rhlanders 
after the battle of Culloden. Good a
 the end 
was, the means was utterly unjustifiable and 
abhorrent. 
The end, however, was accomplished. The 
spirit of the Highlanders \Vas totally broken; 
they were left completely prostrate, broken 
hearted, and bleeding, with no power left of 
further disturbing the peace of the kingdom, 
and with little inclination, at least among the 
great majority of the clansmen, to lend their 
aid towards another rising. Indeed, 'it is well 
knowll that, so far as the mass of the clansmen, 
as distinguished from the chiefs and tacksmen, 
were concerned, they were entirely the tools 
of their superiors, and were ready, according 
as their chiefs ordered, either to espouse the 
cause of Prince Charles, or to be loyal to the 
existing government. There is not a better 
instance of the indifference of the common 
Highlanders as to whom they fought for, 
than the conduct of the clan Fraser in the 
rebellion of 1715. At the time this rebel- 
lion broke out, Lovat was in France, the 
headship of the clan being assumed by 
Iac- 
kenzie of :Fraserdale, who favoured the causo 
of the Stuarts, and who had joined the 
Earl of :Mar at Perth with 400 of the 
Frasers, many other members of the clan 
remaining neutral till the l,leasure of Si- 
mon, their }'pal chief, should be known. 
Lovat returned from France, espoused the 
side of King George, in which he was im- 
mediately followed by the neutral Frasers, 
while those who were in the camp of :!\Iarr 
left it to a man, aud joineù themselves to him 
whom they regarded as their rightftù chief. 
Such was the strength of the clannish prin- 
ciple, and such the indifference of the major- 
ityof the Highlanders as to which side they 
espoused, so long as they pleased their chief, 
to please whom, they had been taught from 
their infancy, was the tirst and great COlll- 
mallliment, to offend him being little Lettcr 
than banishment or death. To say the least, 
then, how utterly indiscriminating aIllI shame- 
ful was the cruel conùuct of " ];utchcr" Cum- 
berland and his assistants. 


'-- - 
---- 
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Tho cruel and unconstitutional method of I penalties certainly do seem too severe. It seem!'! 
punishing the Highland rebels, and crushing to have accomplished its purpose: " the last 
the sting out of them, adopted by Cumberland, law," says Dr. Johnson,s "by which the High- 
was at length put a stop to about the month landers are deprived of their arms, has operated 
of August, the Civil Courts succes:,;fully as- with efficacy beyond expectation . . . . the 
serting their supremacy over military licence arms were collected with such rigour, that 
and coercion. Parliament set itself to devise every house was despoiled of its defence." 
and adopt such measures as it thought wOlùd Not only was this disarming of the High- 
be calculated to assimilate the Highlands with landers effectual in preventing future rebel- 
the rest of the kingdom, and deprive the lion, but also helped considerably to soften 
Highlanders of the power to combine success- and render less dangerous their daily inter- 
fully in future against the established govern- course with each other. Formerly it was quite 
menta To effect these ends, Parliament, in a common occurrence for the least difference 
1746 and 1747, passed various Acts, by which of opinion between two Highlanders-whose 
it was ordained that the Highlanders should hristling pride is always on the rise-to be 
be disarmed, their peculiar dress laid aside, followed by high words and an ultimate ap- I 
and the heritable jurisdictions and wardhold- peal to weapons, in which the original com- 
ing abolished. batants were often joined by their respective 
:M.arshal 'Yade, in 1725, seems really to friends, the result being a small battle ending 
have succeeded in confiscating a very con- in one or more deaths and many woulllis. 
siderable number of good, useful arms, al- The Disarming Act tendeù to make such 
though the pawky Highlanders managed to occurrences extremely rare. 
throw a glamour over even his watchful eyes, There is certainly great room for doubting 
and secrete many weapons for use when occa- the wisdom which prompted the enactment 
sion should offer. Still, that arms were scarce that followed the above, enforcing the discon 
in the Highlalllis after this, is shown by the tinuance of the peculiar dress of the High- 
rude and unmilitary character of the wea- landers. By this Act, "Any ,person within 
pons possessed by the majority of the reùel Scotland, wllether man or boy (excepting 
army previous to the battle of Preston pans ; ùfficers and soldiers in his majesty's service), 
there, many of the Highlanders were able to who should wear the plaid, philibeg, trews, 
exchange their irregular and ugly, but some
 shoulder belts, or any part of the Highland 
what formidable weapons for government fire- garb, or should use for great coats, tartans, 
locks and bayonets. Still Culloden, and the or parti-coloured plaid, or stuffs, should, with- 
merciless oppression which followed, more than out the alternative of a fine, be imprisoned for 
annulled all that the Highlanders had gained the first conviction for six months, without 
in this and other respects by their previous bail, and on the second conviction bo trans- 
success; so that those who had the enforcing ported for seven years." 9 Of all the medicines 
of the disarming Act wou
d have com para- administered by the government physicians to 
tively little work to do, and were not likely the Highlanders at this time, this was certainly 
to meet with much opposition in performing the most difficult for them to swallow, and the 
it. Severe penalties were threatened upon one least calculated to serve the purpose for 
any who dared to keep possession of weapons which it was intended. As to the other enact- 
after the Act came in force; for the first of- ments made by government to keep down 
fence the delinquent was liable to a heavy rebellion, the" Highlanders could not but feel 
fine, to be sent to serve as a soldier in that those in power were only doing what 
America, or, if unfit for service, to be Ï1n- common prudence dictated. nut this inter- 
prisoned for six months. Seven years' trans- ference in a matter so personal and apparently 
portation followed the second offence. so hannless as that of dress, this prohibition 
There can, we think, be no doubt as to the of a costume so national, ancient (at least iJJ 
wisdom and prudence of this Act if judici- 
ously aJlIl thoroughly carried out, although the 


8 Johnson's J01/ffney, ed. 1ï92, p. 126. 
II Stewart's Sketches, b. 1. p. 116. 
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fashion), and. characteristic as that of the 
Highlanders, seemed to them an act of mere 
wanton and insulting oppression, intended to 
degrade them, and without purpose, to outrage 
their most cherished and harmless prejudices. 
They seem to have felt it as keenly as any 
officer would feel the breaking of his sword or 
the tearing off of his epaulets, or as the native 
troops, previous to the Indian mutiny, felt the 
imposition of greased cartridges. It humbled 
and irritated them far more than did any of 
the other acts, or even than the outrages 
and barbarities which followed Culloden; in- 
stead of eradicating their national spirit, and 
assimilating them in all respects with the 
Lowland population, it rather intensified that 
spirit, and their determination to preserve 
themselves a separate and peculiar people, be- 
sides throwing in their way an additional and 
unnecessary temptation to break the laws. A 
multitude of prohibitory statutes is always 
irritating to a people, and serves only to mul- 
tiply offences and demoralize a nation; it is 
generally a sign of weakness and great lack of 
wisdom in a government. This enactment as 
to the Highland dress was as unwise as religi- 
ous intolerance, which is invariably a nurse of 
discord, a promoter of sectarianism. This Act 
surrounded the Highland dress with a sort of 
sacred halo, raised it into a badge of nationality, 
and was probably the means of perpetuating 
and rendering popular the use of a habit, 
which, had it bepn left alone, might long ere 
now have died a natural death, and been found 
only in our museums, side by side with the 
Lochaber axe, the two-handed sword, and the 
nail-studded shield. 
The sagacious President Forbes-to whom, 
had the government perceived clearly the 
country's true interest, they would have en- 
tirely intrusted the legislation for the High- 
lands-had but a poor opinion of the clress 
bill, as will appear from the following letter of 
his to the Lord Lyon, dated July 8, 1746 :- 
"The garb is certainly very loose, and fits 
men inured to it to go through great fatigues, 
to make very quick marches, to bear out 
against the inclemency of the weather, to wade 
through rivers, and shelter in huts, woods, and 
rocks upon occasion; which men dressed in 
the low country garb could not possibly en- 


!I 
I, 


dure. But then it is to be considered, that, 
as the Highlands are circumstanced at present, 
it is, at least it seems to me to be, an utter 
impossibility, without the af1vantage of this 
dress, for the inhabitants to tend their ("attle 
and to go through the other parts of thei: 
business, without which they coultl not sub- 
sist; not to speak of paying ronts to their 
landlords. Now, because too many of the 
Highlanders have offended, to punish all the 
rest who have not, and who, I will venture to 
say, are the greatest number, in so severe a 
manner, spems to be unreasonable; especially 
as, in my poor apprehension, it is unnecessary 
on the supposal the disarming proj ect be pr
: 
perly secured; and I must confess, that the 
salvo which you speak of, of not suffering the 
regulation to extend to the well-affected Clans, 
is not to my taste; because, though it would 
save them from hardships, yet the making so 
remarkable a distinction would be, as I take 
it, to list all those on whom the bill shoul<l 
operate for the Pretender, which ought to be 
avoided if possible."l General Stewart per- 
haps speaks too strongly when he remarks, 
that had the whole Highland race been deci- 
mated, more violent grief, indignation, and 
shame, could not have been excited among 
them, than by being deprived of this long in- 
herited costume. However, it should be re- 
membered that all this was the legislation of 
upwards of 1:W years ago, that the difficulties 
which the government had to face were seri- 
ous and tr,ying, that those who Imd the mak- 
ing of these laws were totally ignorant of the 
real character of the Highlanders, and of the 
real motives which urged them to rebellion, 
and that even at the present day legislativo 
blunders do occasionally occur. 
The means by which the Highlanders en- 
deavoured to elude this law without incur- 
ring a penalty, were ingenious and amusing. 
Stewart tells us that, "instead of the pro- 
hibited tartan kilt, some wore pieces of a 
blue, green, or red thin cloth, or coarse 
camblet, wrapped round the waist, and hang- 
ing down to the knees like the fealdag. 2 
The tight broeches were particularly obnox- 


" 


I 
I 
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1 Glllloden Papers, p. 289. . . 
2 The difference between the feal,lag and the phlh. 
beg is. that the former is not plaited. 


---J 
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ious. Some, who were fearful of offending, 
or wished to render obetlience to the law, 
which had. not specified on what part of the 
body the breeches were to be worn, satisfied 
themselves with having in their possession 
this article of legal and loyal dress, which, 
either as the signal of their submission, or 
more probably to suit their own convenience 
when on journeys, they often suspended over 
their shoulders upon their sticks; others, who 
were either more wary, or less submissive, 
sewed up the centre of the kilt with a few 
stitches between the thighs, which gave it 
something of the form of the trousers worn 
by Dutch skippers." The Act at first appears 
to have been carried cut with rigid strictness, 
these ingenious attempts at evading it being' 
punished somewhat severely; but, if we may 
judge from a trial which took place in 17f)7, 
the aLlministrators of the law had by that time 
come to regard such breaches with a lenient 
eye. Although no doubt the law in course 
of time became practically obsolete, it was 
not till 1782 that it was erased from the 
statute book. Since then "tartans and kilts 
an' a', an' a'," have gradually increased in 
:'opularity, until now they have become "the 
rage" with all classes of society, from John 
o'Groats to Land's End; tartan plaids, of 
patterns which do great credit to the ingenuity 
of the manufacturers, are seen everywhere 
adorning the graceful forms of ladies, and the 
not so long since proscribed kilt being found 
not unfrequently displaying itself in the most 
fashionable London Assemblies. Tcmp01'a 
?nutantw'. 
Dy far the most important measure adopted 
by government for the improvement of the 
Highlands was the abolition of the Hereditary 
Jurisdictions, which lay at the root of many 
of the evils that afflicted that country, and to 
which, in a great degree, the rebellion owed the 
measure of success that attended it. Defore 
these jurisdictions were abolished, a Highland 
chief was as absolute a potentate over the 
members of his clan as any eastern pasha or 
African chief is over his aùject subjects. The 
power of "pit and gallows," M it was called, 
which belonged to each of these petty sove- 
reignties-for such they were practicallr- 
gave the clúef absolute cOIDmanù vf the lives 


II 


alltllibert.Y of his followers. The mùy thillg 
he lawfully could not do was to banish; but 
even this prohibition he managed to evade by 
giving his victims the alternative of "emigra- 
tion" -as it was mildly called-or death. 
This is not the place to enter into a minute 
account of the origin and working of this 
curious system, so utterly inconsistent with 
the spirit of a constitutional government like 
that of Britain; but anyone can perceive that 
such a power as this in the hands of a discon. 
tented chief, especially when complemented by 
the high notions which a Highlander had of 
the obedience due to the head of the clan, 
must have been dangerous in the highest de- 
gree to the peace and progress of the country. 
Thero is no doubt that this coercive power 
was frequently brought into play in the late 
rebellion; indeed, the only plea urged by a 
great majority of the common Highlanders, 
when tried at Carlisle and elsewhere, was thåt 
they were forced into rebellion against their 
wills. Of course a prudent chief would be 
careful not to carry his power beyond due 
bounds, at least so far as the members of his 
own clan were concerned, for there was a point 
in the scale of oppression which even the 
strong spirit of clanship could not stand. No 
dOli bt the po\ver thus entrusted to the chiefs 
may at one time have served a good purpose. 
"Then the country was in a turbulent and 
unsettled state, when communication between 
the different parts of the country was tedious, 
expensive, and hazardous, when it was diffi- 
cult for the strong arm of the law to reach to 
a remote, rugged, and inaccessible district like 
the Highlands, where life and the rights of 
property were as little regarded as they are at 
the present day in Ireland,-perhaps this put- 
ting of the power of a judge in the hands of 
the chief men of the various districts, was 
the only practical}Ie substitute for the direct 
administration of justice lJY those to whom 
this duty properly belonged. Tn reality, the 
justice meted out was of the roughest kind, 
and continually liable to be modified by the 
interests of the administrator, or any of his 
many friends. "That such a system shonld 
ha ve been tolerated into the middle of the 
1t;th century, after Somers, Hardwicke, and 
Forùes had occupied the nench, may secm iu- 
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crellibl\.
, but it is true."s It \ms assuredly 
high time that such all anomalous state of 
matters should be done away with. 4 
An Ac.t for the abolition of the Hereditary 
Jurisdictions was passed in J\Iarch 1747, and 
came in force a year after. Of course some 
other plan for the administration of the laws 
had to be devised. "At the head of the 
arrangements for carrying justice throughout 
the land, the system begun in England in the 
reign of Henry II., for sending the royal courts 
at fixed intervals through the provinces, was 
adopted. K o min ally there had been circuits 
or justice-ayres, but they were not systematically 
held, either at stated intervals of time, or so as 
t.o bring up before them the revisal of the 


S Burton's Fcotlwnd after Revolution, v. ii. p. 405. 
.& To give the reader a notion of the evils which 
flowed from these irregular jurisdictions, we quote the 
following from the old Statistical Account of the Parish 
of Abernethy, in Inverness-shire :-" A few instances 
will be enough to mention, in case the reader should 
imagine that these things were lately done in Tippoo 
Sultan's dominions. One of them lived in this parish, 
named Robert Grant, commonly called Bailie .More. 
I t is said he used to hang people for disobliging him. 
He seldom called juries. He banged two brothers or, 
a tree within a thousand yards of this town, and buried 
both in one grave, on the road side. The grave and 
stones above it are still visible. Another, named 
James Grant, commonly called Bailie Roy, who lived 
long in this parish, hanged a man of the name of 
Stuart, and after hanging him, set a jury on him, and 
found him guilty. The particulars are too long to be 
inserted here. Tbe bailie had many reasons for being 
in such a hurry. The man was, unluckily for him, 
wealthy, and abounded in cattle, horses, sheep, and 
goats, all of which were instantly driven to the bailie's 
home; Stuart's children set a-begging, and his wife 
became deranged in her mind, and was afterward 
drowned in a riy-er. It is not very long since. This 
same Bailie Roy, on another occasion, hanged two 
notorious thieves, parboiled their heads, and set them 
up on spikes afterward. At another time he drowned 
two men in sacks, at the bridge of Billimon, within a 
few hundred yards of this manse, and endeavoured to 
compel a man from Glenmore, in the barony of Kin- 
cardine, to assist him and the executioners he had 
with him in the business, which the man refusing to 
do, the bailie said to him, · If you was within my 
regality, I would teach you better manners tllan to 
disobey my comman(ls.' This bailie bought a good 
estate. There was anotller of them, called Bailie Bain, 
in this country, who became so odious that the country 
people drowned him in Spey, near the church of Inver- 
allan, about two miles from hence. They took off 11is 
boots and gloves, left them on the bank, and ùrove his 
horse through a rugged place full of large stones. The 
tract in the sand, boots, &c., discovered what had 
become of him' and when a search was made for him 
down the river; a man met the party near the church 
of Cromdale, who asked them what they were search- 
ing for, they answered, for the bailie's body, upo.n 
which he said, · Turn back, turn back, perhaps he IS 
gone up against the river, for he was ahvaJs acting 
against nature.' .. 


administration of justice in all the districts. 
This, indeed, Was impossible while the herelli 
tary jurisdictions remained, but now regular 
circuits were to take place lJienniaUy, anù th6 
country was so partitioned into districts, that 
the higher offences were systematically brought 
up from the most remote provinces for adjudi- 
cation. The exceptional hereditary jurisdic- 
tions, such as the regalities, were abolished, 
and the smaller authority exercised in baronial 
courts was restricted to trifling matters. TIle 
sheriff courts, locally commensurate in their 
authority with the boundaries of the counties, 
were taken as the foundation of a sJ'stem of 
local tribunals, presided over by responsible 
judges. These, which were Jlereditary, were 
to be yielded to the crown; and ever since 
the passing of the act, the sheriff of each 
county has been appointed like the otll('r 
judges, for life, removeable only for miscon- 
duct." 5 
Of course, as these jurisdictions, besides con- 
ferring influence and power, were sources of 
emolument 6 to the holders of them, and as they 
had been sanctioned in the treaty of Union, it 
was considered only fair that some compensa- 
tion should be aHowed by the country to tho
e 
who profited by them; in fact, they had to be 
bought up. The holders of the jurisllictions ap- 
pear to have been asked to send in the amount 
of their claims to the Court of Session, which 
was authorised to fix the price to be l)ai(1. Ot 
course, those who were convicted or attaintf'( l 
for having taken part in the late rebellion, hall 
no claim, as their estates were forfeited to the 
Crown, and they themselves Jepri,'eù of an 


I' 


:; Burton's Scotland after RevolllNon, "01. ii. p. 535. 
6 .. As their power was great, and generally abused, 
so many of them enriched themseh es. They h:1I1 
many ways of making money for the1ll8elves, such as 
1. The Bailie's Darak, as it was called, or a day's 
labour in the year from every tenant on the estate. 
2. Confiscations, as they geJ1t'rally seized on all the 
goods and effe
ts of such as sufl'ered capitall
. 3. All 
fines for kilhng game, black-fish, or cuttl?g gree.n 
wood, were laid on by 
hemselves, and went mto then 
own pockets. These fines amountell to what they 
pleased almost. 4. Another very lucrative perquisite 
they hall was what was called the Herial Horse, which 
was the best horse, cow, o
, or other article, whidl 
any'tenant on the estate possessed 
t the time ?f his 
death. This was taken from the widow and children 
for the bailie at the time they had most need of assist- 
ance. This amounted to a great deal on a In':g
 
estate. "-Old Statistical Accc'U1Ú of Scotland, voJ. XJIl. 
pp. 151-152. 
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their privileges. Those who were about to part 
with their ancient powers were determined to 
lllake the most of them [lOW that they were no 
longer to be a perpetual source of emolument 
amI influence. The aggregate sum asked by 
the proprietors from government as the price of 
their jurisdictions was more than three times 
greater than that which the Court of Session 
deemed a fair price. There may be some truth 
in what J\Ir Fraser-Mackintosh says in his AnU- 
q'l(l1'ian NòteJ; 7 :-" Of course, the amounts ulti- 
mately paid bore not the slightest proportion 
to the claims, but they did bear some propor- 
tion to the politics of the holders, just as these 
happened to be friendly to government or the 
reverse." Argyll, for the Justice-Generalship 
of Argyll, asked Æ15,000, for the Sheriffdom 
Æ5000, and for various small regalities other 
1:5000, making 1:25,000 in all; from this the 
Court of Session deùucted only Æ4000, allow- 
ing him for his various offices and jurisdictions 
what would then be considered the munificent 
sum of Æ21,OOO. Besides receiving this sum, 
the duke was appointed, in exchange for his 
office of Hereditary Justiciar of Scotland, Lord 
Justice-General, head of the Justiciary Court. 
The Duke of Montrose, for his various regalities, 
and the Sheriffùom of Dumbarton, demanded 
Æ15,000, but did not get above one thirù of 
that sum; nor did the Dukes of Buccleuch and 
Athole, who each moùestly valued his various 
offices at Æ 17 ,000. The Duke of Gordon's 
claim amounted to .t22,300, the Earl of Suther- 
land's to Æ10,800, Dreadalbane's to Æ7000, 
Moray's to Æ11,000, Findlater's to Æ5,500. 
The smallest SUIll claimed for a Highland 
jurisdiction was hy Evan Baillie, of Abriachan, 
for the Bailliary of Lovat, which he modestly 
valued at ÆIG6; Munro, Sheriff-Clerk of 
Inverness, claiming the same sum for that 
office combined \vith the Clerkship of the 
regality of Lovat. The total amount claimed 
for the whole of the jurisdictions was upwards 
of Æ4!W,000, which the Court of Session cut 
down to a little over æ150,000.8 The sum 
was well spent in doing away with i;O many 
sources of petty tyrauny and injustice, in the 
abolition of a system inconsistent with the 


II 


'f P. 243. 
8 See Frascr-Mackintosh's Antiquarian 
Volcs, p. 
'242. 


spirit of the British constitution in the middle 
of the 18th century, calculated materially to 
hinder progress and to aid rebellion. 
The abolition of these jurisdictions in the 
Highlands, and along with them the power 
and paternal authority of the Highland chiefs, 
effected a complete change in the social life of 
that part of the country, led at first to con- 
siderable discontent and confusion, and was the 
indirect means of bringing much suffering and 
hardship on the subordinate dignitaries and 
commonalty of the clans. Some such conse- 
quences were to he expected from the breaking 
up of a system which had held sway for many 
generations, and the substitution of a state of 
matters to which the people were altogether 
unused, and which ran counter to all their pre- 
judices and traditions; still, as in the case of 
every reformation, individual suffering was to 
be looked for, and in the course of time, as will 
be seen, matters gradually righted themselves, 
and the Highlands became as progressive and 
prosperous as any other part of the country. 
Another much needed measure adopted by 
government was the abolition of a remnant ot 
feudality, the kind of tenure known as " ward 
holding." "By this relic of ancient feudality, 
military service had remained down to that 
juncture the comlition under which lands were 
heM by one subject from another. Efforts 
were of course made to bring land into com- 
merce, by substituting pecuniary arrangements 
for such senTices, but the 'wardholding' was 
so essentially the proper feudal usage, that the 
lawyers held it to be always understood, if 
some other arrangements were nfJt very speci- 
fically settled. It haù become the means of 
very oppressive exactions or 'casualties,' 
arising out of those conditions-such as 
minority-where the military service could 
not be performed. But by the act of 1746, 
arrangements were devised for converting all the 
superior's privileges into reasonable pecuniary 
claims." 9 
Another means taken by government to 
extinguish the seeds of rebellion and prevent 
its future occurrence, was the enactment of 
more stringent laws in reference to the Scottish 
Episcopalians, among whom Jacobite sympa- 


(I Burtrn's Scotland after RevolutÚJn, vol. ii. p. 53Î. 
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thies were almost as strong and as universal as 
among their Roman Catholic brethren. Their 
partiality to the house of Stuart was no doubt 
in a great measure owing to their strong belief 
as a class in divine right of government, both 
in Church and State, and to a conviction that 
seems to have prevailed among them that the 
restoration of the Stuarts meant the restoration 
of the supremacy, or at least establishment of 
episcopacy in Scotland. The Stuarts had not 
more devoted adherents than the Episcopalians 
in the kingdom, nor any who, amidst many 
petty, irritating, and even severe enactments, 
continued longer to adhere to their first love. 
Indeed, there is good reason for believing that 
at the present day, among many Scottish Epis- 
copalians, especially in the Highlands, there 
are still many Jacobites in sentiment and 
sympathy, although, as a principle of action, 
Jacobitism is undoubtedly dead and gone, 
never to be resuscitated. 
As this party, though not numerous, was not 
less formidable from its rank and wealth than 
from the esprit de corps with which it was 
animated, the attention of the legislature was 
directed towards it, and a strong measure was 
resorted to, which nothing could justify but 
necessity. This was an act by which it was 
ordained that any episcopal clergyman officiat- 
ing after the 1st of September 1746, without 
having previously taken the oaths of allegiance, 
abjuration, and assurance, or without praying 
once during the performance of worship for 
the king, his heirs, and successors, and for all 
the royal family, should for the first offence suffer 
six months imprisonment, for the second be 
transported to the American plantations for 
life, and, in case of returning from banishment, 
be subjected to perpetual imprisonment. TIy 
another enactment it was declared that no peer 
of Scotland should be capable of being elected 
one of the representative peers, or of voting at 
such election, and that no person should be 
capable of being elected a member of parlia- 
ment for any shire or burgh, who should 
within the compass of any future year be 
twice present at divine service 'in an illegal 
episcopal meeting-house in Scotlanù. Several 
other severe Acts were passed against Episco- 
palians, and these were not allowed to remain 
a dead letter, but were acted upon in several 
I. 


instances. l The devoted Episcopalians bore 
their privations with becoming fortitude, by 
yielding to a necessity which they could not 
control, but they submitted only because they 
were unable to resist. 
Still there is no doubt that even at the 
present day there are not a few hereditary 
adherents of the Scottish episcopal church, 
whose sympathies are all Jacobite, and who 
have never taken kindly even to the present 
dynasty. 
After the death, in January 1788, of Prince 
Charles Edward, whose brother the carùinal 
could leave no lawful descendant, the Scottish 
bishops felt they could conscientiously recog- 
nise the Hanoverian government, and therefore 
issued an intimation to the clergy and laity of 
their church, announcing that they had" unani- 
mously agreed to comply with and submit to 
the present government of this kingdom, ag 
vested in the person of his Majesty King 
George the Third." They also resolved" to 
testify this compliance by uniformly praying 
for him by name in their public worship, in 
hopes of removing all suspicion of disaffection, 
and of obtaining relief from those penal laws 
under which this church has so long suffered." 2 ' I ' 
The forfeited estates were annexed to the 
Crown, and placed in the hands of the court of 
exchequer, who appointed commissioners to 
apply their produce to the improvement of tlle 
Highlands. In course of time, as will be seen 
in the history of the clans, government wisely 
restored to most of the unfortunate families 
the estates foolishly thrown away by their 
representatives in 1745. 
The effect of all the measures above referred 
to was, of course, immediately to annul all 
possibility of further active resistance, although, 
no doubt, they tended to intensify and per- 
petuate J acobitism as a sentiment, and change II 
into a sort of living reverence or worship the 
feeling of loyalty towards Prince Charles 
which had animatell most of the Highland 
chiefs and incited them to rebellion. The idea 
of endeavouring to repeat the experiment of 
'45 seems not to have been entirely abandoned 


1 
'\mong others, the Rev. John Skinner, well known 
as the author of the song of "Tullochgoruru," was a 
sufferer: he was imprisoned for six months. 
:I Dunbar's Social Life in Former Days, 1st series 
p.390. 
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by some of the more obstinate Jacobites even 
up to the time of Charles's death, although 
after the accession of George III.,-in whose 
reign the stringent measures adopted after 1745 
were gradually relaxed, and efforts made for 
the improvement of the Highlanders,-the em- 
hodiment of many Highland l'egiments, the 
gradual dissolution practically of the old rela- 
tion between the chief and his clan consequent 
on the abolition of the heritable jurisdiction.s, 
and the general progress of the country, J aco- 
bitism became, as we have said above, a 
matter of mere sentiment, a feeling of tender- 
ness almost akin to love, often finding expres- 
sion in song in the melting language of the 
tender passion. Prince Charles was known to 
most of the Jacobites both in the Highlands 
and elsewhere only from the brief episode of 
1745--6, in which he played the chief part, 
and in which he appeared to them M the 
handsome, brave, chivalrous, youthful, fair- 
haired, warm-hearted heir, come to rf'cover 
that inheritance from which he was most un- 
justly excluded by a cmel usurpeI'. His latter 
degraded life most of them knew nothing of, 
and even if they had been told of it, they most 
probably would have regarded the tale as a 
vile calumny; their love for " Bonnie Prince 
Charlie" was blind as the love of an impetuous 
youth for his first mistress, and they would 
allow no flaw to mar the beauty of that image 
which they tenderly cherished in their heart 
of hearts. This sentimental J aco bitism, as we 
have saill already, prevailed extensively among 
all classes of society for very many years after 
illl idea of actively asserting it had died out of 
the land. 3 These Jacobites, who were gene- 


3 "
When the Princess of '\Vales, mother of Gporge 
IlL, mentioned, with some appearance of censure, the 
conduct of Lady .Margaret lIt'Donald, who harboured 
and concealed Prince Charles, when in the extremity 
of peril, he threw himself on her protection; "And 
would not you, madam," answered Prince Frederick, 
" have done the same, in the same circumstances 1 I 
am sure- I hope in God you would." Captain Stuart 
of Invernahoyle's singular remark was not, it seems, 
quite without foundation. A gentleman, in a large 
company, gibed him for holding the king's commis- 
sion, while, at the same time, he was a professed 
Jacobite. " So I well may," answered he, "in imi- 
tation of my master: the king himself is a Jacobite." 
'l'lu gentleman shook his heaù, and remarked, that 
the thing was impossible. " By G-," said Stuart, 
"but I tell you he is, and every SOIl that he has. 
There is not one of them who (if he had lived in IllY 


rally of a somewhat social turn, in their private 
meetings, gave expression to their feelings in 
various ways, known only to themselves; in- 
deed, there appeal's to have been a sort of free- 
masonry tacitly established among them, having 
signs, and words, and customs unknown to thE; 
great outside vVhig world. One of their 
favourite methods, for example, of toasting 
Prince Charles at their feasts, WM to drink to 
the health of" the king," at the same time 
passing the glass in their hands over the 
watel'-bottle, to signify that they meant not 
King George, but him" over the water." 
'Yhat mOI'e than anything else, perhaps, 
tended to nourish and kflep this feeling alive 
was the great body of song which was born of 
J aco bitism, and which dates from the time of 
Charles I. down almost to the present day. 
These songs are of all kinds, tender, humorous, 
pathetic, sarcastic, indignant, heI'oic, and many 
of them cannot be matched as expressions of 
the particular feelings to which they are meant 
to give utterance. The strength and character 
of the Jacobitic feeling can be well ascertained 
by a study of these songs, of which we believe 
there are some hundreds, many of them of 
high merit, and some, as we have said, not 
to be matched by the songs of any country. 
Indeed, altogether, this outburst of Bong is one 
of the most remaI'kable phenomena connecteù 
with Scottish J acobitism, for most of them are 
Scotch both in language and authorship, and 
most of the tunes borrowed or adapted from 
the Gaelic, which has furnished to Scotland 
some of its richest song music. These songs 
not only show the intensity of the loyalty of 
the Jacobites towards the Stuart family, and 
their hatred of the reigning dynasty and of all 
\Vhigs, but also show that all along they had 
felt themselves to be the weaker party, unable 
to show their loyalty by their deeds, and com- 
pelled to let their energy escape in taunt and 
sarcasm. The vVhigs have, indeed, a few, 
very few songs, which are artificial and cold, 
altogether devoid of the fire, the point, the 
perfect abandon, the touching tenderness, the 
thorough naturalness, which characterise those 
of theÏI' opponents. Noone ever thinks of 
singing those \Vhig songs now-a-days; few 
brave father'g days) would not to a certainty have 
been hanged. "-Hogg's Jacobite Relics. 
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know aught ofthem save industrious collectors.4 
The Jacobite songs, on the other hand, both 
those which were written when Jacobitism was 
at its height, and those which are merely the 
outcome of modern sentiment, are, wherever 
Scotch songs are sought after and appreci- 
ated, scarcely less popular than the matchless 
love-songs in which the language must ever live. 
'\Vho, when he hears some of these Jacobite 
gems sung, Protestant and 'Thig though he be 
to the core, is not for the nonce a Jacobite, 
ready to draw his sword if he had one, to 
H 'Vha wad.na fight for Charlie;" feel delighted 
at the defeat of the '\Vhig gudeman in "Harne 
cam' our gudeman at e'en;" or shed a tear to 
the mournful verse of "'Y ae's me for Prince 
Charlie? " ,\Yith such a poweIful instrument 
ín their hands as this body of song, not onlJ' 
evidencing the intensity of the sentiment, but 
so well calculated to touch the feelings, ex- 
cite the tenderness, and rouse the indignation 
of all who were capable of being influenced by 
music, it seems surprising that Jacobitism, as 
a principle of action, was not more prevalent 
even than it was, and did not, inspired by 
these songs, accomplish greater things, But 
the very fact that there were so many songs, 
may account for this lack of important deeds. 
The muses, Burns has said, are all J acobites, 
and it would seem at any rate that all the 
best song writers of the country had enlisted 
on the unfortunate side; and it will be found, 
on the other hand, in scanning the account of 
the last rebellion, that those who joined in it 
were little given to forethought or to weighing 
the consequences of their actions, little able to 
regulate or lead any great enterprise, but 
influenced chiefly by imagination and impulse. 
There were, indeed, one or two superior to all 
the others in calibre, foresight, and aptitude to 
command, but these had little chance of being 
attended to when their power was not abso- 
lute among so many harebrained, thoughtless 


4 "'We find that the whole of national song during 
that period inclined towards the ancient dynasty, and 
the whole force of the ludicrous, the popular, and the 
pathetic volunteered in the Jacobite service. It is 
beyond question that the merit of these Jacobite songs 
eclipsed, and still eclipses, every attempt at poetry on 
the other side, which has produced little beyond a.few 
scraps of verses in ridicule of the bare knees, the kilts, 
and bad English of tlle Highlanders." - Stewart':; 
Sketches, vol. i p. 100. 


adventurers. In 1745, had there been at the 
head of the rebels one thoroughly able, ex- 
perienced, iron-willed, thoughtful general, who 
had absolute command of the whole expedi- 
tion, matters might have turned out very 
differently, especially when in these songs he 
had instruments far more powerful to incite 
than any threats or promises of reward. It is 
far from us to say that the bravery of the 
Jacobites evaporated in a song: their whole 
history would give such a statement the lie; 
but we think had there been less singing and 
song-making an'l more attention to stratagem 
and dry military business and diplomacy gene- 
rally, they would have been more likely ulti- 
mately to have placed their idol on the throne. 
However, as General Stewart well remarks, 
" when it is considered how many feel and how 
few reason," the power of this popular poetry 
to stir up sympathy in behalf of the cause for 
which it was written will be easily understood.. Ii 
The great majority of these songs are in the 
Scottish language, a f(:w of them being trans- 
lations from the Gaelic, but most of them 
original; the authors of very few of them are 
known, a feature which they have in common 
with many of t.he oldest and richest of our 
Scotch songs. Anyone who may wish to 
form an idea of their merit and multitude will 
find the best of them collected in Hogg's twc, 
volumes of Jacobite Relics. 
Some of the finest of these songs are per- 
haps better known than any others in the 
language; many of them, however, are known 


G "These songs are a species of composition entirely 
by themselves. They have no affinity ,dth our 
ancient ballads of heroi!'im and romance, and one 
part of them far less with the .mellow strains of Ol
r 
pastoral and lyric muses. Their general character IS 
that of a rude energetic humour, that biJs defiance to 
all opposition in arms, sentiments, or .rules of song- 
writing. They are the unmasked efI'usl<!ns of a bold 
and primitive race, who hated a
d de
l'lsed the over- 
turning innovations that prevaIled m church and 
state and held the abettors of these as dogs, or some- 
thing worse-druJges in the lowe5t and foules
 paths 
of perdition-beings too base to be spoken. of wI
h any 
degree of patience or forbearance. Such 18 their pr
- 
vailin.. feature; but there are amongst them specI- 
mens 
f sly and beautiful allegory. These .last s.eem 
to have been sung openly and avowedly m mixed 
parties, as some of them are more generally kno'\
I. 
while the others had been confiued to the select SOCIa! 
meetinQ'S of confirmed Jacobites, or hoarded up in the 
cabinet
 of old Catholic families, where to this d'lY 
they have been preserveù as their mo:;t precious lore." 
-Hogg's Jacobüe llelics. 


.
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only by name, and many of them known 
at all but to a very few. Among those 
generally known and now commonly adapted 
to non-Jacobite sentiments, we may mention 
" My ain country," the song of the home-sick 
exile, "Here's a health to them that's awa'," 
" Over the seas and far awa'," "'\Vill he no 
come back again," "Charlie is my darling,"-of 
which there are an ancient and &. modern set, 
the latter by James Hogg,-" Farewell to Glen 
Shalloch" (from the Gaelic), "Hey Johnnie 
Cope," perhaps one of the most populm' 
humorous songs in the language, "The wee 
wee German laird ie," full of genuine Rcotch 
humour and irritating sarcasm, " This is no my 
ain house," "O'er the water to Charlie," 
" Welcome royal Charlie," and "The bonnie 
house 0' Airly," as old as the days of :Montrose 
and Argyll. One of the most touchingly 
pathetic and most popular of t.hese old songs 
is the well-known ""'\Vill he no come back 
again," and equally popular is that, perhaps, 
most heroic and stirring of them all, "vYha 
wadna fecht for Charlie." 
Not a few of the Jacobite songs, as we 
have said, arr from the Gaelic, and, as might 
be expected, they display little of the humour, 
pawkiness, and rollicking sarcasm which cha- 
racterise many of the Scotch songs; they 
mostly evince a spirit of sadness and pensive- 
ness, some show a heroic determination to do 
or die in the cause of Charlie, while others 
are couched in the language of adoration 
and love. One of the most characteristic 
and most poetical of these Gaelic songs is 
.ßI aclean' 8 Welcome, which we take the liberty 
of quoting here :- 


" Come o'er the stream, Charlie, dear Charlie, brave 
Charlie, 
Come o'er the stream, Charlie, and dine with Mac- 
ll'an; 
And though you be weary, we'll make your heart 
cheery, 
And welcome our Charlie and his loyal train. 
We'll bring down the tr
k deer, we'll bring down 
the black steer, 
The lamb from the breckan, and doe from the glen; 
The salt sea we'U harry, and bring to our Charlie, 
The cream from the bothy, and curd from the pen. 


Come e'er the stream, Charlie, &c. 
And you shall drink freely the dews of Glen-Sheerly, 
That stream in the star-light when kings do not 
ken' 
And deep be your meed of the wine that is red, 
To drink to your sire, and his f:riend the Maclean. 


Come o'er the stream, Charlie, &c. 
Our heath-bells shall trace you the maiùs to embrace 
you, 
And deck your blue bonnet with flowers of the brae; 
And the loveliest lIrari in all Glen-lII'Quarry 
Shall lie in your bosom till break of the day. 
Come o'er the stream, Charlie, &c. 
If aught will invite you, or more will de1ight you, 
''ris ready, a troop of our bold Highlandmen 
Shall range on the heather with bonnet and feather, 
Strong arms and broad claymores three hnndred 
and ten." 


One of the best known and most admired of 
this class of Jacobite songs is " The Lament of 
Flora :Macdonald," beginning, "Far over yon 
hills of the heather so green," of which we 
here quote the last verse :- 
" The target is torn from the arms of the just, 
The helmet is cleft on the brow of the brave, 
The claymore for ever in darkness must rust, 
But red is the sword of the stranger and slave; 
The hoof of the horse, and the foot of the proud 
Have trod o'er the plumes on the bonnet of blue. 
Why slept the red bolt in the breast of the cloud, 
When tyranny revell'd in blood of the true 
 
Fareweel, my young hero, the gallant and good! 
The C1'()wn of thy fathers is torn from thy brow. .. 
Some of those whose titles are well enough 
known are "The -"'\Vhite Cockade," of which 
we give a verse or two :- 
" My love was born in Aberdeen, 
The bonniest lad that e'er was seen; 
But now he makes our hearts fu' sad, 
He's ta'en the field wi' his white cockade. 
o he's a ranting roving blade! 
o he's a brisk and a bonny lad! 
Betide what may, my heart is glad 
To see my lad wi' his white cockade. 
I '11 sell my rock, I 'll sell my reel, 
My rippling-kame, and spinning-wheel, 
'['0 buy my lad a tartan plaid, 
A braid sword, durk, and white cockade. 
o he's a ranting roving blade," &c. O 


Another great favourite with the old Jacobites 
over their cups was, "The King shall enjoy 
his own again." 


6 The gentleman referred to in a fonner note ap- 
pends the following :-.. . 
.. There is also an IrIsh versIOn of the ''\V]llt
 
Cockade. ' It has been translated from the Irish by 
J. J. Callanan. The following is the last verse:- 
, No more the cuckoo hails the spring, 
The woods no more with the stanch-hounds ring i 
The song from the glen, so sweet before, 
Is hnshed since Charlie left our shore. 
The prince is gone, but he s?on will come, 
'\Vith trumpet sound, and wIth .beat of drum: 
Then np with shout, and out wIth blade- 
We'll stand or fall with the white cockade.' 
Lover, commenting on this song i
 his Lyric
 of I:e- 
land tells the following anecdote lU connectIOn wIth 
Irela.'nd, and its devotion to the White Rose :-' The 
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Did space permit we could quote many 
more, remarkable for pathos, humour, wit, 
sarcasm, and heroic sentiment, but we must 
content ourselves with the following. ""hat 
('an be more touching than "Carlisle Y etts :_ 
" 'White was the rose in his gay bonnet, 
As he f8.ulded me in his broached plaidie ; 
His hand, whilk clasprd the truth 0' luve, 
o it was aye in battle readie ! 
His lang lang hair, in yellow hanks, 
Wav'd o'er his cheeks sae sweet and ruddie; 
But now they wave 0' er Carlisle yetts, 
In dripping ringlets clotting bloodie. 
My father's blood's in that flower tap, 
}\Iy brother's in that harebell's bloSðom ; 
This white rose was steeped in my luve's blood, 
And I 'II aye wear it in my bosom. 
* * * * * 


When I carne first by menie Carlisle, 
'Vas ne'er a town sae sweetly seeming; 
The white rose flannted owre the wall, 
The thristled banners far were streaming. 
'Yhen I carne next by merrie Carlisle, 
o sad sad seem'd the town, and eerie! 
The auld auld men carne out and wept: 
, 0 maiden, come ye to seek your dearie?' 
* 


'I 
II 
:/ 


There's ae drop 0' blood atween my breasts, 
And twa in my links 0' hair sae yellow; 
The tane I'll ne'er wash, and the tither ne'er 
kame, 
But I 'II sit and pray aneath the willow. 
'Yae, wae, upon that cruel heart, 
'\Vae, wae, upon that hand sae .bloodie, 
Which feasts on our richest ScottIsh blood, 
And makes sae mony a dolefu' widow! " 
IIogg, however, is of opinion that this may be 
indebted for much of its beauty to the genius 
of Allan Cunningham. 
Of" Cumberland and :l\Iurray's descent into 
Hell," which appears to be but little known, 
Hogg justly says, that" of all the songs that 
ever were written since the world began this is 
the first; it is both so horrible and so irresist- 
ibly ludicrous." It is a pity that the author of 
a poem so full of fire, and hate, and lurid wit 
celebrated Lord Chesterfield, who governed Ireland 
with rare ability and liberali.ty in 1744, when to

 by 
an alarmist that "the PapIsts were dangerous, re- 
plied that he had never seen but 
ne dangerous 
Papist, and that was Miss :--! a partlcula!ly lovely 
woman. This lady, shanng In. the 
ratltude and 
admiration of the Roman CatholIcs, wIshed to show 
the Earl how thorouO'hly she could overcome political 
prejudices and on a public occasion at Dublin Castle 
wore a bre
st knot of Orange ribbon. Th
 earl, pleased 
at the incident, requested Lord Doneralle, celebrated 
for his wit, to say something handsome to her.on !he 
occasion. The request occasioned the followmg 
m- 
prmnptu :- 
, Say, little Tory, why this jest 
Of wearing OranCl'e on thy breast, 
Since the same b
east, uncover'd, shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose.'" 


is totally unknown; the heartiness of the hate 
displayed in it, as well as the wealth of un- 
earthly fancy, ought to have recommended it 
to the approval of Dr. Johnson, had he known 
of it. Of course Cumberland is the hero of 
Culloden; Murray is Secretary :Murray, who 
turned king's evidence against his comrade.:! in 
the trials after the rebellion, and thus earned 
for himself the bitterest hate of all JacobitRs. 
" Ken ye whare Cleekie Murray's gane ? 
He's gane to dwall in his lang hame. 
The beddle clapt him on the doup, 
, 0 hard I've earned my gray groat. 
Lie thou there, and sleep thou soun' ; 
God winna wauken sic a loon. ' 


* 


He's in a' Satan's fry thing-pans, 
Scouth'ring the blude frae atf his han's ; 
He's washing them in brunstane lowe; 
His kintra's blude it winna thow : 
The hettest soap-suds 0' perdition 
Canna out thae stains be washing. 
Ae devil roar'd, till hearse and roopit, 
, He's l1yking the gowd frae Satan's Jlu'pit !' 
Anither roar'd, wi' eldritch yell, 
, He's howking the keystane out 0' hell, 
To damn us mail' wi' God's day-light!' 
And he doukit i' the caudrons out 0' sight. 
He stole auld Satan's brunstane leister, 
Till his waukit loofs were in a blister; 
He stole his Whi!{ spunks, tipt wi' brunstane, 
And stole his scalping-whittle's whunstane ; 
And out 0' its red-hot kist he stole 
The very charter-rights 0' hell. 
Satan tent weel the pilfering villain; 
He 'II' scrimp your 
evem
e by stealin
. . 
Th' infernal boots In wInch you stand Ill, 
With which your worship tramps the damn'd in, 
He'll wile them atf your cloven cloots, 
And wade through hell fire in your boots. 
Auld Satan cleekit him by the spaul, 
And stappit him i' the dub 0' hell. 
The f01ùest fiend there doughtna bide him, 
The damn'd they wadna fry beside him, 
Till the bluidy duke carne trYi!tin
 hither, 
And the ae fat butcher tried the tither. 
Ae deevil sat splittin
 brumstane matdles ; 
Ane roastin rr the Whigs like bakers' batches; 
Ane wi' fat 
 Whig was bastin
, 
Spent wi' frequent prayer and fasting. 
A' ceas'd when thae twin butchers roar'cl, 
And lleIl's grim hangman stopt and glowr'd. 
'Fy ('ar bake a pie in haste, 
Kn'e
d it of infernal paste,' 
Quo' Satan; and in his mitten'd hand 
He hynt up bluidr Cumb
rland, . 
And whittled him down like bow-kall castock, 
And in his hettest furnace roasted. 
Now hell's black tableclaith was spread, 
Th' infernal gTace was reverend said; 
Yap stood the hungry fiends a' mv:e it, 
Their grim jaws gapmg to devour It, 
1\1ßen Satan cried out, 
t 
o scu!lner, t' " 
, Owre rank a judgment s SIC a dmner. 
:Not a few of these old Jacobite Bongs, with 
_I, 
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little or no alteration in the words, are sung 
at the present <.lay as pure lovc-songs, few ever 
dreaming that they were meant for anything 
else when first composed: nothing more than 
this shows the intensity and tenderness of the 
feeling entertained by the Scotch Jacobites to 
their hero and idol, BOlmie Prince Charlie. 
The well-known and apparently perfectly 
harmless song, "'Y eel may the keel row," 
belongs to this class; and who would ever 
smell treason in the touclùng strain " :For the 
sake 0' someboùy." 
One of the sweetest and tenùerest of all the 
Jacobite songs is undoubtedly" 'Vae's me for 
Prince Charlie," beginning " A wee' bird cam' 
to our ha' door," and well known to all who 
have the least knowledge of Scottish song. 
Yet tlùs song was written only about thirty 
or forty years ago by:Mr 'Villiam Glen, a Glas- 
gow merchant; and it is well known that many 
of the finest of Aytoun's Lays are animated by 
this spirit of Jacobitism, showing how much 
calculated to touch the feelings and rouse the 
imagination of anyone of an impulsive, poetic 
temperament, is the story of "Bonnie Prince 
Charlie," as it is popularlytolù in song and story. 
Perhaps it may be only fair, as a set off to 
the above, to give one or two of the best 
\Vhig songs :- 


HAUD AWA FRAE 1I1E, DONALD. 
" Hand awa, bide awa, 
Haud awa frae me, Donald, 
Your principles I do abhor; 
No Jacobites for me, Donald. 
Passive obedience I do hate, 
And tyranny I flee, Donald; 
N or can I think to be a slave, 
'Vhen now I can be free, Donald. 
Even Highland Maggie, though she's bred 
Up under tyranny, Donald, 
No sooner you her rights invade, 
Than she'll a rebel be, Donald. 
For aU that you can say or do, 
I 'II never change my mind, Donald; 
Your king takes so much of your heart, 
To me you'll ne'er be kind, Donald." 


A LITANY. 
" From the lawless dominion of mitre and crown 
\Vhose tyrannies now are absolute grown, ' 
So that men become slaves to the altar and throne 
And can caD neither bodies nor souls their own ' 
Libera nos, Domine. ' 
From a reverend bawling theological professor, 
From a Protestant zealous for a Popish successor' 
'Vho for a great benefice still leaves a lesser, , 
And ne'er will die martyr, nor make good confessor. 
Libera nos, Domine. 


From deans and from chapters who live at theÏJ 
eases, . 
"Those lechery lies in renewing church-leases, 
1Yho live in cathedrals likt maggots in cheeses, 
And lie like abhey-lubbers stew'd in their own 
greases, 
LÛJera nos, Domine. 
From an altar-riece-monger who rails at Dissenters 
.And damns Nonconformists in the rtulpit he enters, 
Yet al.l the week long his own soul he ventures, 
By bemg so drunk that he cutteth indentures, 
Libera nos, Domine. 
From fools, knaves, and villains, prerogative Tories, 
From church, that for the Babylon whore is, 
From a pretended prillCf', like peal rotten at core is 
From a court that has millions, yet as old Job 
poor is, 


Libera nos, Domine." 


That the Jacobite songs tended largely to 
nourish and perpetuate Jacobite spnpathies 
-long after all iùea of endeavouring to restore 
the Stuart dynasty had been abandoned, all 
must admit who know anything of Scotch 
social life during the lattcr part of the 18th 
and beginning of the 19th centuries. In the 
early part of the latter century, an additional 
and most powerful instrument in the cause of 
sentimental Jacobitism came into play, in the 
shape of the poems, and especially the novels 
of Sir vValter Scott, on whose bold imagination 
and strong sympathy with clùvalry and the 
days of old, the story of the young prince and 
the misfortunes of the Stuarts and their ad- 
hermIts generally, appear to have taken a strong 
hold. The. very first of the 'Vaverley Novels 
presented the histor;y of the '45 in its most 
fascinating aspect, and painted its hero in the 
most attractive colours, as the hanùsome, chiv- 
alrous, high-minded, but unfortunate prince. 
In one or two of Scott's other novels the same 
episode is made use of, and with such bewitch- 
ing power as only the 'Vizard of the North could 
exercise. The influence 'of these matchless 
fictions continues unabated, and as it is from 
them that most people derive their knowledge 
of the last rebellion, and of the Stllarts anù 
their cause, it is no wonder that even at 
the present day there exists a wide-spread, 
tender sympathy for the unfortunate race, a 
sort of sentimental Charlie-worship, adoring 
as its object the ideal prescnted by Scott, 
filled in with some of the most attractive anù 
touching features from the swectest and most 
popular of the songs. '\Vith perhaps no cx- 
ception, this admiration of I'rince Charlie and 
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the other heroefl of '45 is of the same nature 
as the unthinking admiration of the "good 
old days" generally, of King Arthur and his 
knights, of the da;ys of chivalry, of Robin 
Hood and his merry men, and of the bold Rob 
Roy; he would be looked upon as a harmless 
imbecile, who should ever talk of doing aught 
to restore any of the institutions of these old 
times, which are as likely to find active par- 
tizans as is the restoration of the Stuart ùy- 
nasty. 
However, that J acobitism still runs in a few 
olù families as something more than a senti- 
ment, as something like an ideal politico-reli- 
gious creed, cherished as the remnant of the 
Cameronians cherish the ancient covenant, we 
have good reason to believe. These families are, 
practically, perfectly loyal to the present govern- 
ment and the present sovereign, and would as 
soon dream of taking to cattle-lifting as to re- 
bellion; but still they seem to regard the Stuart 
dynasty as their first love, the love of their 
impulsive youth, with whom a closer relation 
was impossible. The creed of these modern 
Jacobites we may be permitted to statc, in the 
words of one who has ample opportunities of 
mixing with them and knowing tneir senti- 
ments. " As a principle of action," he writes, 
quoting the words of a noble lord, "it is deaù 
and gone, but in sentiment and sympathy there 
are still lots of us." He himself proceeds:- 
"I quite agree with him. "re claim, with the 
late Professor Aytoun, to be JJ7lite-Ros8 Scots, 
Tories in some things but not in others-some 
of us Tories-some I daresay Radicals-none of 
us JVh:igs
' all of us animated by an aLhorrence 
of :ßlacaulay's History as an audacious libel on 
our forefathers and their principles." In an- 
other letter he says ;-,( The question you ask, 
as to whether we would now stand up for any 
of the descendants of Prince Charles, is 011e I 
have no difficulty in answering. '\Ve should 
not. I cannot say we have any great love for 
the present royal family; they cross our feel- 
ings and prejudices in many ways, by mar- 
riages in Lent, and alliances with Campbells ! ! 
But were the time of trial to come (and a con- 
test between monarchy and republicanism may 
come in this country sooner than many ex- 
pect), Queen Victoria would find nonc more 
loyal-l could almost venture to say, none so 
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loyal-as those whose sympathies go with the 
former enemies of her race. To us she repre- 
sents 'the powers that be, as ordained of God,' 
and we must bear a good deal at their hands. 
Queen Victoria herself certainly does appreciate 
the Highlands and Highlanders. Our loyalty 
is a matter of principle, not of preference, anù 
might be found to wax the warmer, as that of 
others-when subjected to a strain by the royal 
family running counter to their ideas and pre- 
judices-waxed cold." Indeed Jacobitism, as 
an active principle, is as much a thing of the 
past as clan-feuds, cattle-lifting, and active re- 
ligious intolerance. 
Her present Majesty has done more to win 
the hearts and command the lo)"alty of the 
Highlanders than ever did any of her pre- 
decessors, by taking up her resiùence yearly 
in their midst, and in many other wa)"s show- 
ing her trust in and love for them, anù her 
unbounded admiration for all that is High- 
land. As is well known, before her widow- 
hood, her favourite plaid was one of Stuart 
tartan of a special pattern. If any section of I 
her Majesty's subjects is at all inclined to 
use occasionally expressions savouring of dis- I 
loyalty, it is that of which one or two Cockney 
newspapers are the mouthpieces, the grievance II 
being that the Queen spends so much of her 
time in the Highlands. The lo)"alty and lovc 
of the Highlanders, and of all Scotchmen, 
have been for ever intensified by the recent 
marrillge of one of the Queen's daughters to 
the son and heir of one of the olùest and 
greatest Highland chiefs. 8 
8 In connection with the above subject, our Jacobite 
correspondcnt has communicated to us the following 
anecdote. He does not vouch for its truth, but hc 
states that he had it on very good authorit)". On 
one occasion, when her Majesty's guests had been en- 
joying themselves, in scattered groups, in the pleasure- 
grounds around Balm oral, the conVt'rsation chanced 
to turn, amongst one of those groups, o.n Jacobite 
sonas and Jacobite music. One of the ladles, known 
for her knowledge of Jacobite meloJies, aud for her 
skill iu the executiou of them, was asked to favour 
her compauions with a specimen. The party having 
retired to a distance fl'om the rest of the company, 
the lady sung her song. The echoes of the music 
reached it is said, the quick ears of the Quecn, who 
went at' ouce to the spot whence it proceeded. And 
no one, it is aJdeJ, enjoyed the melody more. O.ne 
of the company havinrr ventured to express surpnsf' 
tllat the Queeu couldoso enter into the spirit of a 
BonO' which seemed to reflect so much on the present 
dyu
tsty, her Maje!'ity is .said to ha
'e st
ted, as t!le 
representative of the famIly of BOlIme Pnnce Charhe, 
no one could be a greater Jacobite than herself; and 
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So far as the record of extcrnal strife or in- was the case. It took very many years-in- 
ward feud constitutes history, that of the High- deed, the process is still going on-before the 
lands may be said to end with the battle of various elements got settled into their places 
Culloden in 1746. By many, however, the according to the new adjustment of matters. 
period from that date onwards will be con- There were, of course, many interests to be 
sidered as of far more interest and importance attended to, and necessarily many collisions 
than all the previous centuries put together; and misunderstandings between the various 
for in the years succeeding the last rebellion classes; often no doubt unnecessary hard- 
are witnessed the struggle of lawlessncss with ness, selfishness, and want of consideration 
law, of semi-barbarism with civilization, the for inferiors on one side, as frequently met 
gradual but rapid breaking-up of the old patri- on the other by unreasonable demands, and a 
archo-feudal way of ruling men and regulating stubborn and uninformed determination to re- 
property, on which the whole social life of the sist the current of change, and not to accom- 
Highlands was based, and the assimilation of modate themselves to inevitable innovations. 
that district in all respects to the rest of the The old clan-system, with the idea which it 
kingdom of which it forms a part. nourished of the close relation between the 
That innovations such as were of necessity various grades of the clan, of the duty of the 
forced upon the Higlùands should be adopted chief to support his people, and of the people 
without a struggle, without resistance, without to do the will of the chief, must be abolished, 
hardship to many, was not to be expected. and the Highlander must be taught, each mall 
No thoughtful person could expect that there to depend entirely upon himself and his own 
could be accomplished without many diffi- exertions, and to expect nothing from any man 
culties and mistakes the abolition of a system but what he could pay for in labour or money. 
which had maintained its sway for many cen- Of course it would be hard for a Celt to put 
turies, and the introduction of a new one so himself on the same footing in this respect 
little adapted to the character stamped on the with the low-minded, greedy, over-reaching 
Highlander under the former, and in every re- Saxon; but it had to be done, and, like many 
spect so contrary to the ideas and prejudices other things which seemed hard to face, has 
which had been transmitted from father to son been done, and the process is still going on, 
for many generations. 
\.ny sudden change of and probably will go on, till there be not only 
an olù-established system, by which the every- an assimilation in habits and ways ofliving and 
day life of thousands of people is regulateù, thinking, but till the two races be so fused or 
would in any case almost inevitably lead at first blended together by intermarriage and other- 
to disorder and. a certain amount of hardship. wise, that there shall be neither Celt nor 
It was to be looked for that, in the case of the Saxon, but a mixed race superior to either, 
Highlands, which in many respects were cen- combining the best qualities of eac..h, the fire, 
turies behind the rest of the country, there the imagination, the dash, the reverence, the 
would be much trouble and confusion before heart of the Celt, with the perseverance, 
they cOlùd be brought up to the stanù-point clear-headedness, patience, fairness, capacity 
of their Lowlanù fellow-countrymen. Such for business, head of the Saxon. Ere long, 
1 110 doubt, the two will become one flesh, and 
that she consiùered all th
 song
 in praise of "the their separation and strife a tale of bygOIlD 
Auld Stuarts" as songs III praise of her own an- 
cestors. days. 
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IN no other country does Nature exhibit her- out diminishing or obscuring what she remem,. 
self in more various forms of beauty and sub- bel's. Thus, to her all things in nature hold 
limity than in the north of England and the their own due place, and retain for ever their 
Highlands of Scotland. This is acknowledged own due impressions, aggrandized and beauti- 
by all who, having studied their character, and fied hy mutual reaction in those visionary 
become familiar with the feelings it inspires, worlds, which by a thought she can create, 
have compared the effects produced on their and which, as they arise, are all shadowy re- 
minds by our own mountainous regions, with presentations of realities-new compositions 
what they have experienced among the scenery in which the image of the earth we tread is 
of the Alps. There, indeed, all objects are on reflected fairer or greater than any realities, 
so vast a scale, that we are for a while asto- but not therefore less, but more true to the 
Dished as we gaze on the gigantic; and all spirit of nature. It is thus that poets and 
other emotions are sunk in an overwhelming painters at once obey and control their own 
sense of awe that prostrates the imagination. inspirations. They visit all the regions of the 
But on recovering from its subjection to the earth, but to love, admire, and adore; and the 
prodigious, that f&culty everywhere recognises greatest of them all, native to our soil, from 
in those mighty mountains of dark forests, their travel or sojourn in foreign lands, have 
glittering glaciers, anclregions of eternal snow always brought home a clearer insight into 
-infinite all-the power and dominion of the the charactf'r of the scenery of their own, a 
sublime. True that all these are but materials profounder affection for it all, and a higher 
for the mind to work on, and that to its creative power of imaging its attributes in colours or in 
energy Nature owes much of that grandeur words. In our poetry, more than in any other, 
which seems to be inherent in her own forms ; Nature sees hf'rself reflected in a magic mirror; 
yet surely she in herself is great, and there is and though many a various show passes pru- 
a regality belonging of divine right to such a cessionally along its lustre, displaying the 
monarch as :Mont Blanc. scenery of "lands and seas, whatever climo 
Those are the very regions of sublimity, and the sun's bright circle warms," among them 
if brought into immediate comparison with all there are none more delightftù or elevating 
them in their immense magnitude, the most to behold than those which genius, inspire,l 
magnificent scenery of our own country would by love, has framed of the imagery, which, in 
no doubt seem to lose its character of great- all her pomp and prodigality, Heayen has been 
ness. But such is not the process of the ima.- pleased to shower. through all seasons, on Oul' 
gination in her intercourse with Nature. To own beautiful islancl It is not fur us to 
her, sufficient for the day is the good thereof; say whether our native painters, or the" oM 
and on each new glorious sight being shown masters," have shown the greate$t genius in 
to her eyes, she employs her God-given po
ver I landscape ; but if the palm must be ,yiehlt'd 
to magnify or irradiate wbat she beholds, wIth- to them whose works have 1)Cf'n ('ollsl'cratcd 
L b 
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by a reverence, as often, perhaps, superstitious 
as religious, we do not fear to say, that their 
superiority is not to be attributed in any de- 
gree to the scenery on which they exercised 
the art its beauty had inspired. vVhatever 
may be the associations connected with the 
subjects of their landscapes-and we know 
not why they should be higher or holier than 
those belonging to innumerable places in our 
own land-assuredly in themselves they are 
not more interesting or impressive; nar, 
though none who have shared with us the 
spirit of the few imperfect sentences we have 
now written, will for a moment suppose us 
capable of instituting an invidious comparison 
between our own scenery and that of any 
other country, why should we hesitate to 
assert that our own storm-loving N orthE'I'n Isle 
is equally rich in all kinds of beauty as the 
Sunny South, and richer far in all kinds of 
grandem, whether we regard the forms or 
colouring of nature-earth, sea, or air- 


" Or all tlle dread magnificence of heaven. .. 


\Vhat other region in all the world like that 
úf the Lakes in the north of England! And 
yet how the true lover of nature, while he 
carries along with him its delightful character 
in his heart, and can so revive any spot of 
especial beauty in his imagination, as that it 
shall seem in an instant to be again hefore his 
very eyes, can deliver himsdf up, after the 
lapse of a day, to the genius of some sayage 
scene in the Highlands of Scotland, rent and 
riven by the fury of some wild sea-loch! Not 
that the regions do not resemble one another, 
but surely the prevailing spirit of the one- 
not so of the other-is a spirit of joy and of 
peace. Her mountains, invested, though they 
often be, in gloom-and we have been more 
than once benighted during day, as a thunder- 
II cloud thickened the shadows that for ever 
sleep in the deepest dungeons of Helvellyn- 
are yet-so it seems to us-such mountains as 
in nature ought to belong to " merry England." 
They boldly meet the storms, and seen in 
storms you might think they loved the trouble; 
but pitch your tent among them, and you will 
feel that thei,rs is a grandeur that is congenial 
with the sunshine, and that thcir spirit fully 
rejoices in the bri
htness of light. In clear 


weather, verdant from base to summit, how 
majestic their repose! And as mists slowly 
withdraw themselves in thickening folds up 
along their sides, the revelation made is still 
of more and more of the beautiful-arable 
fields below, then coppice woods studded with 
standard trees--enclosed pastures above and 
among the woods-broad breasts of close- 
nibbled herbage here and there adorned by 
rich dyed rocks, that do not break the expanse 
-till the whole veil has disappeared; and, 10 ! 
the long lofty range, with its wavy line, rising 
and sinking so softly in the blue serenity, per- 
haps, of an almost cloudless sky. Yet though 
we have thus characterised the mountains by 
what we have always felt to be the pervading 
spirit of thë region, chasms and ravines, and 
cliffs and precipices, are there; in some places 
you see such assemblages as inspire the fear 
that quakes at the heart, when suddenly struck 
in the solitude with a sense of the sublime; 
and though we have called the mountains 
green -and dming Spring and Summer, in 
spite of frost or drought, they are green as eme- 
rald-yet in Autumn they are many-coloured, 
and are girùled with a glow of variegated light, 
that at sunset sometimes seems like fire kindled 
in the woods. 
The larger Vales are all serene and cheerful; 
and among the sylvan knolls with which their 
wide levels, highly cultivated, are interspersed, 
cottages, single or in groups, are frequent, of 
an architecture always admirably suited to the 
scenery, because in a style suggested not by 
taste or fancy, which so often disfigure natUl'C 
to produce the picturesque, but resorted to for 
sake of the uses and conveniences of in-door 
life, to weather-fend it in storms, and in calm 
to give it the enjoyment of sunshine. :Many 
of these dwellings are not what are properly 
called cottages, but statesmen's houses, of 
ample front, with their many roofs, over- 
shadowed by a stately grove, and inhabited 
by the same race for many generations. All 
alike have their suitaùle gardens, and the 
porches of the poorest are often clustered with 
roses; for everyw'here among these hills, even 
in minds the most rude and uncultivated, there 
is a natural love of flowers. The villages, 
though somewhat too much modernised in 
those days of improvement-and indeed not a 
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few of them with hardly any remains now of 
their original architecture-nothing old about 
them but the church tower, perhaps the par- 
sonage-are nevertheless generally of a pleasing 
character, and accordant, if not with the great 
features of nature, which are unchanged and 
unchangeable, with the increased cultivation 
of the country, and the many villas and orna- 
mented cottages that have risen and are rising 
by every lake and river side. Rivers indeed, 
properly so called, there are none among these 
mountains; but every vale, great and small, 
has at all times its pure and undefiled stream 
or rivulet; every hill has its hundreds of 
evanescent rills, almost everyone its own 
perennial torrent flowing from spring, marsh, 
or tarn; and the whole region is often alive 
with waterfalls, of many of whic1), in its ex- 
quisite loveliness, the scenery is fit for fairy 
festivals-and of many, in its horrid gloom, for 
gatherings of gnomes revisiting " the glimpses 
of the moon" from their subterraneous prisons. 
One lake there is, which has been called 
"\vooded \Vinandermere, the river lake;" and 
there is another-Ulswater-which you might 
imagine to be a river too, and tù have come 
flowing from afar; the one excelling in isles, 
and bays, and promontories, serene and gentle 
all, and perfectly beautiful; the other, match- 
less in its majesty of cliff and mountain, and 
in its old forests, among whose hoary gloom is 
for ever breaking out the green light of young 
generations, and perpetual renovation triumph- 
ing over perpetual deca). Of the other lakes 
-not river-like-the character may be ima- 
gined even from that we have faintly described 
of the mountains; almost every vale has its 
lake, or a series of lakes; and though some of 
them have at times a stern aspect, and have 
scenes to show almost of desolation, descend- 
ing sheer to the water's edge, or overhanging 
the depth th?t looks profounder in the gloom, 
yet even these, to eyes and hearts familiar with 
their spirit, wear a sweet smile which seldom 
passes away. \Vitness vVastwater, with its 
huge single mountains, and hugest of all the 
mountains of England, ScawfeIl, with its 
terrific precipices-which, in the accidents of 
storm, gloom, or mist, has seemed, to the 
lonely passer-by, savage in the extreme-a 
bowling or dreary wilderness-but in its en- 


during character, is surrounded with all quiet 
pastoral imagery, the deep glen in which it is 
embedded being, in good truth, the abode of 
Sabbath peace. That hugest mountain is in- 
deed the centre from which all the vales irre- 
gularly diverge; the whole circumjacent region 
may be traversed in a week; and though no 
other district of equal extent contains such 
variety of the sublime and beautiful, yet the 
beautiful is so prevalent that we feel its pre- 
sence, even in places where it is overpowered; 
and on leaving" The Lakes," our imagination 
is haunted and possessed with images, not of 
dread, but of delight. 
\Ve have sometimes been asked, whether 
the north of England or the Highlands of 
Scotland should be visited first; but, simple as 
the question seems, it is really one which it h 
impossible to answer, though we suspect it 
would equally puzzle Scotchman or Englishman 
to give a sufficient reason for his wishing to see 
any part of any other country, before he had 
seen what was best worth seeing in his own. 
His own country ought to be, and generally is, 
dearest to every man. There, if nothing for- 
bid, he should not only begin his study of 
nature, but continue his education in her 
school, wherever it may happen to be situated, 
till he has taken his first degree. \Ye believe 
that the love of nature is strong in the hearts 
of the inhabitants of our island. And how 
wide and profound may that knowledge of 
nature be, which the loving heart has acquired, 
without having studied her anywhere but 
within the Four Seas! The impulses that 
make us desire to widen the circle of our ob- 
servation, are all impulses of delight and love; 
and it would be strange indeed, did thcy not 
move us, first of all, towards whatevcr is most 
beautiful belonging to our own land. \V' ero 
it otherwise, it would seem as if the heart wero 
faithless to the home affections, out of which, 
in their strength, sl)ring all others that are 
good; and it is essential, we do not douht, 
to the full growth of the love of country, that 
we should all have our earlicst imaginative 
delights associated with our native soil. Such 
associations will for ever keep it loveliest to 
our eyes; nor is it possible that we can e\ er 
as perfectly understanù the character of any 
other; hut we can afterwards transfl'r anù 
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transfuse our feelings in imagination kindled I tinguishable in every bosom that in 
.outh has 
by our own will; and the beauty, born before beat with its noble inspirations, were con- 


our eyes, among the banks and braes of our 
childhood, and then believed to be but there, 
and nothing like it anywhere else in all the 
world, becomes a golden light, "whose home 
i
 everywhere," which if we do not darken it, 
will shine unshadowed in the dreariest places, 
till "the desert blossom like the rose." 
For our own parts, before we beheld one of 
"the beautiful fields of England," we had 
walked all Scotland thorough, and had seen 
many a secret place, which now, in the confu- 
sion of our crowded memory, seem often to 
shift their uncertain ground; but still, wher- 
ever they glimmeringly re-appear, invested 
with the same heavenly light in which long 
ago they took possession of our soul And 
now that we are almost as familiar with the 
fair sister-land, and love her almost as well as 
Scotland's self, not all the charms in which 
she is arraJed-and they are at once graceful 
and glorious-have ever for a day withdrawn 
our deeper dreams from the regions where, 


" In life's morning march when our spirit was young, .. 


unaccompanied but by our own shadow in the 
wilderness, we first heard the belling of the 
red deer and the eagle's cry. 
In those days there was some difficulty, if 
not a little danger, in getting in among some 
of the noblest regions of our Alps. They 
c01Ùd not be traversed without strong personal 
exertion; and a solitary pedestrian excursion 
through the Grampians was seldom achieved 
without a few incidents that might almost 
have been called adventures. It is very 
different now; yet the Geniu,,ß Loci, though 
tamed, is not subdued; and they who would 
become acquainted with the heart of the 
Highlands, will have need of some endurance 
still, and must care nothing about the condi- 
tion of earth or sky. Formerly, it was not 
possible to survey more than a district or 
division in a single season, except to those 
unenviable persons who had no other pursuit 
but that of amusement, and waged a weary 
war with time, The industrious dwellers in 
cities, who sought these solitudes for a while 
to relieve their hearts from worldly anxieties, 
and gratify that love of nature which is inex- 


tented with a week or two of such intercom- 
munion with the spirit of the mountains, and 
thus continued to extend their acquaintance 
with the glorious wildernesses, visit after visit, 
for years. Now the whole Highlands, western 
and northern, may be commanded in a month. 
Not that anyone who knows what they aro 
will imagine that they can be exhausted in a 
lifetime. The man does not live who knows 
all worth knowing there; and were they who 
made the trigonometrical survey to be ques 
tioned on their experiences, they w01Ùd be 
found ignorant of thousands of sights, anyone 
of which' w01Ùd be worth a journey for its own 
sake. But now steam has bridged the Great 
Glen, and connected the two seas. Salt water 
lochs the most remote and inaccessible, it has 
brought within reach of a summer day's voyage. 
In a week a joyous company can gather all the 
mainland shores, leaving not one magnificent 
bay uncircled; and, having rounded St Kilda 
and 


" the Hebride Isles, 
Placed far amid the melancholy main," 
and heard the pealing an them of waves in the 
cave-cathedral of Staffa, lllay bless the bells of 
St Mungc's tolling on the first Sabbath. 
Thousands and tens of thousands, who but for 
those smoking sea-horses, had never been 
beyond view of the city spires, have seen 
sights which, though passing by almost like 
dreams, are not like dreams forgotten, but 
revive of themselves in memory and imagina- 
tion; and, when tho heart is weary with tho 
work of the hand, quicken its pulses with a 
sudden pleasure that is felt like a renovation 
of youth. 
All through the interior, too, how many 
hundreds of miles of roads now intersect 
regions not long ago deemed impracticable !- 
firm on the fen, in safety flung across tho 
chasm-and winding smoot1ùy amiùst shatter- 
ings of rocks, round the huge mountain bases, 
and down the glens once felt as if interminable, 
now travelled almost with the speed of the 
raven's wing! 
In the Highlands now: there is no terra in- 
cognita. But there are many places yet well 
worth seeing, which it is not easy for all men 
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to find, and to which every man must be his 
own guide. I t is somewha.t of a selfish feeling, 
indeed, but the pride is not a mean one, with 
which the solitary pedestrian sits down to 
wntemplate some strange, or wild, or savage 
scene, or some view of surpassing sweetness 
and serenity, so far removed from the track of 
men, that he can well believe for a time that 
his eyes have been the first to behold it, and 
that for them alone it has now become a visib
e 
revelation. The memory of such places is 
sometimes kept as a secret which we would 
I not communicate but to a congenial friend. 
I They are hallowed by those mysterious 
" thoughts that, like phantoms, trackless come 
and go ;" no worùs can tell another how to 
find his way thither; and were we ourselves 
to seek to return, we should have to trust to 
some consciousness mysterious as the instinct 
of a bird that carries it through the blind 
night to the place of its desire. 
It is well to have in our mind the concep- 
tion of a route; hut without being utterly 
departed from-nay, without ceasing to control 
us within ccrtain bounds-it admits of almost 
a.ny degrccs of deviation. '\Ve have known 
persons apparently travelling for pleasure who 
I were afraid to turn a few miles to the right or 
I I the lcft, for fear of subjecting themselves to 
I the reproach of their own conscience for infir- 
I II mity of purpose. They haù "chalked out a 
route," and actcd as if they had sworn a 
solemn oath to follow it. Thiß is to be a 
II 
I slave among the boundless d011Ùnions of nature, 
I where all are free. As the wind bloweth 
I wherever it listeth, so move the moods of 
men's minds, when thm'e is nought to shackle 
them, and when the burden of their cares has 
bcen dropt, that for a while they may walk on 
ail', amI feel that they too havc wings. 


" A voice calls on me from the mountain depths, 
And it must be obeyed. .. 


The voice was our own-and yet though but 
a whisper from the heart, it seemcd to come 
from the front of yon distant precipice-sweet 
and wild as an echo. 
On rising at dawn in the shieling, why 
think, much less determine, where at night we 
arc to lay down our 11ead 1 Let this be our 
thought: 
r 


" .Among the hills a hundreÜ homes have I 

[y table in the wilderness is spread: 
In these lone spots one honest smile can buy 
Plain fan>, warm welcome, and a rushy bcJ." 
If we obey any powers external to our own 
minds, let them be the powers of Nature-the 
rains, the winds, the atmosphere, sun, moon 
amI stars. 'Ve must keep a look out- 


"To see the deep, fermentinO' tempest brewed 
In the grim evening sky; [l , 


that next day we may cross the red ri\Ters by 
brid
es, not by fords; and if they roll along 
unbrldged, that we may set our face to the 
mountain, and wind our way round his shoulùcr 
by sheep-tracks, unwet with the heather, till 
we beholJ some great strath, which we had 
not visited but for that storm, with its dark 
blue river streaked with golden light,-for its 
source is in a loch among the Eastern Range ; 
and there, during tho silent hours, heather, 
hracken, amI greensward rf'joiced in tho trem- 
bling dews. 
There is no such climate for all kinds of 
beauty and grandeur as the climate of the 
Highlands. Here and thero you mcet with an 
old shepherd or herdsman, who has beguiled 
himself into a belief, in spite of lllanya night's 
unforesecn imprisonment in the mists, that he 
can presage its changcs from fair to foul, and 
can tell the hour when the long-thrcatening 
thunder will begin to mutter. The weather- 
wise have often perished in their plaids. Yet 
among a thousand uncertain symptoms, there 
are a few certain, which the ranger will do 
well to study, and he will often exu1t on the 
mountain to feel that" knowledge is power." 
1Iany a glorious hour has becn won frolll the 
tempest by him before whose instructed e)'e- 
beyond the gloom that wide arounll blackened 
all the purple heather-" far off its coming 
shone." Leagues of continuous magnificence 
have gradually unveiled themselves on cither 
side to him, as he has slowly paceù, midway 
between, along the banks of the River of 
'\Vatcrfalls; having been assurcd by the light 
struggling through the mist, that it wou1tl not 
be long till there was a break-up of all that 
ghastly dreariment, and that tho sun would 
call on him to como forth from his cave of 
shelter, and behold in aU its prido the Glen 
affronting the Sea. 
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Somo Tourists-as they call themselves-are 
provided with map and compass; and 'we 
hope they find them of avail in extremities, 
though we fear few such lmderstallll their use. 
.Y 0 map can tell-except very vaguely-how 
the aspect of the localities, looked at on its 
lines, is likely to be affected by sun1'Ïse, 
meridian, or sunset. Yet, true it is, that every 
region has its own happy hoürs, which the 
fortunate often find unawares, and know them 
at once to òe so the moment they lift up their 
eyes. At such times, while "our hearts 
rejoice in Nature's joy," we feel the presence of 
a spirit that brings out the essential character 
of the place, be it of beauty or of grandeur. 
Harmonious as music is then the composition 
of colours and of forms. It becomes a perfect 
picture in memory, more and more idealised 
hy imagination, every moment the veil is with- 
drawn before it; its aërial lineaments never 
fade; yet they too, though their being be but 
in the soul, are mellowed by the touch of time 
-and every glimpse of such a vision, the 
longer we live, and the more we suffer, seems 
suffused with a mournful light, as if seen 
through tears. 
It would serve no good purpose, supposing 
we had the power, to analyse the composition 
of that scenery, which in the aggregate so 
moves even the most sluggish faculties, as to 
make "the dullest wight a poet." It rises 
before the mind in imagination, as it does 
before the eyes in nature; and we can no more 
speak of it than look at it, but as a whole. 
\Ve can indeed fix our mental or our visual 
gaze on scene after scene to the exclusion of 
all beside, and picture it even in words that 
shall be more than shadows. But how shall 
any succession of such pictures, however clear 
and complete, give an idea of that picture 
which comprehends them all, and infinite as 
are its manifestations, nevertheless is imbued 
with one spirit 1 
Try to forget that in the Highlands there 
are any Lochs. Then the sole power is that of 
the Mountains. '\Ve speak of a sea of moun- 
Lains; but that image has never more than 
momentary possession of us, because, but for a 
moment, in nature it has no truth. Tumul- 
tuary movements envelope them; but they 
themselves are for ever steadfast and for ever 


still. Their power is that of an enduring 
calm no storms can disturb-and is often felt 
to ùe more majestical, the morc furious are the 
storms. As the tempest-driven clouds are 
franticly hmrying to and fro, how serene the 
summits in the sky! Or if they be hidden, 
how peaceful the glimpses of some great 
mountain's breast! They disregarù the hUlTi- 
cane that goes crashing through their old 
woods; the cloud-thunder disturòs not them 
any more than that of their own cataracts, and 
the lightnings play for their pastime. All 
minds under any excitation more or less per- 
sonify mountains. 'Vhen much moved, that 
natural process affects all our feelings, as the 
language of passion awakened by such objects 
vividly declares; and then we do assuredly 
conceive of mountains as indued with life- 
however dim and vague the conception may 
be-and feel their character in their ver.r 
names. Utterly strip our ideas of them of all 
that is attached to them as impersonations, and 
their power is gone, But while we are crea- 
tures of imagination as well as of reason, will 
those monarchs remain invested with the 
purple and seated on thrones, 
In such imaginative moods as these must 
everyone be, far more frequently than he is 
conscious of, and in far higher degrees, who, 
with a cultivated mind and a heart open to the 
influences of nature, finds himself, it matters 
not whether for the first or the hundredth 
time, in the Highlands. '\Ve fancy the N eo- 
phyte wandering, all by himself, on the 
"longest day;" rejoicing to think that the 
light will not fail him, when at last the sun 
must go down, for that a starry gloaming will 
continue its gentle reign till morn, He think; 
but of what he sees, and that is-the moun- 
tains. All memories of any other world but 
that which encloses him with its still subli- 
mities, are not excluded merely, but obliterated: 
his whole being is there! And now he stands 
on table-land, and with his eyes sweeps the 
horizon, bewildered for a while, for it seems 
chaos all. But soon the mighty masses begin 
arranging themselves into order; the confusion 
insensibly subsides as he comprehends more 
anù more of their magnificent combinations; 
he discovers c
ntres round which are associated 
altitudes towering afar off; and nuall.'.. he 
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xix 
is drawing towards evening, and the clouds 
that have all this time been movinO' thouO'h 
0' 0 
we knew it not, have assuredly settled now, 
and taken up their rt.'st. The sun has gone 
down, anù aU that unspeakable glory has left 
the sky. Evening has come and gone without 
our knowing that she had been here; but 
there is no gloom on any place in the whole of 
this vast wilderness, and the mountains, as 
they wax dimmer and dimmer, look as if they 
were surrendering themselves to a repose like 
sleep. Day had no voice here audible to human 
ear - but night is mUl11lUring - and gentle 
though the murmur be, it filleth the great 
void, and we imagine that ever and anon it 
awakens echoes. And now it is darker than 
we thought, for lo! one soft-burning star! 
And we see that there are many stars; but 
not theirs the light that begins again to reveal 
object after object as gradually as they had 
disappeared; the moon is about to rise-is 
rising-has arisen-has taken her place high in 
heaven; and as the glorious world again 
expands around us, faintly tinged, clearly 
illumined, softly shadowed, and deeply be- 
gloomed, we say within our hearts, 
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feels, and blesses himself on his felicity, that 
his good genius has placed him on the very 
centre of those wondrous assemblages alto- 
gether, from which alone he could command 
an empire of realities, more glorious far than 
was ever empire of dreams. 
It is a cloudy, but not a stormy day; the 
clouds occupy but portions of the sky,-and 
are they all in slow motion together, or are 
they all at rest 1 Huge shadows stalking 
along the earth, tell that there are changes 
going on in heaven; but to the upward gaze, 
all seems hanging there in the same repose; 
and with the same soft illumination the sun 
to continue shining, a concentration rather 
than an orb of light. All above is beautiful, 
and the clouds themselves are like celestial 
mountains; but the eye forsakes them, though 
it sees them still, amI more quietly now it 
moves along the pageantry below that endures 
for ever-till chained on a sudden by that 
range of cliffs. 'Tis along them that the giant 
shadows are stalking-but now they have 
passeù by-and the long line of precipice 
seems to come forward in the light. To look 
down from the brink might be terrible-to 
look up from the base would be sublime-but 
fronting the fye thus, horrid though it be, the 
sight is most beautiful i-for weather-stains, 
and mosses, and lichens, and flowering-plants 
-conspicuous most the broom and the heather 
-and shrubs that, among their leaves of light, 
have no need of fiowerð-and hollies, and birks, 
II and hazels, and many a slender tree besides 
I I I with pensile tresses, besprinkle all the cliffs, that 
in no gloom could ever lose their lustre; but 
now the day though not bright is fair, and 
brings out the whole beauty of the precipice- 
call it the hanging garden of the wilderness. 
The Highlands have been said to be a 
gloomy region, and worse gloom than theirs 
might well be borne, if not unfrequently 
illumined with such sights as these; but that is 
not the character of the mountains, though the 
purple light in which, for usual, they are so 
richly steeped, is often for a season tamed, or 
for a short while extinguished, while a strange 
night-like day lets fall over them all a some- 
thing like a shroud. Such days we have seen 
-but now in fancy we are with the pilgrim, 
and see preparation making for a sunset. It 


" How beautiful is night! .. 


There are many such table-lands as the one 
we have now been imagining, and it requires 
but a slight acquaintance with the country to 
conjecture rightly where they lie. Indepen- 
dently of the panoramas they display, they are 
in themselves always impressive; perhaps a 
bare level that shows but bleached bent, 
and scatterings of stones, with here and there 
an unaccountable rock; or hundreds of fairy 
greensward knolls, fringed with tiny forests of 
fern that have almost displaced the heather; 
or a wild withered moor or moss intersecteù 
with pits dug not by men's hands; and, 
strange to see! a huge log lying half exposed, 
and as if blackened by fire. High as such 
places are, on one of them a young gorcock 
was stricken down by a hawk close to our 
feet. Indeed, hawks seems to haunt such 
places, and we have rarely crossed one of them, 
without either seeing the creature's stealthy 
flight, or hearing, whether he. bc alarmed or 
preying, his ever-angry cry. 
From a few such stations, you get an insight 
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into the configuration of the whole '\Yestern 
Highlands. By the dip of the mountains, you 
discover at a glance all the openings in the 
panorama around you into other regions. 
Follow your fancies fearlessly wherever they 
may lead; and if the blue aërial haze that 
hangs over a pass winding eastward, tempt 
you from your line of march due north, forth- 
with descend in that direction, and haply an 
omen will confirm you-an eagle rising on the 
left, awl sailing away before you into that very 
spot of sky. 
No man, however wen read, should travel 
by book. J n books you find descriptions, and 
often good ones, of the most celebrated scenes, 
but seldom a word about the vast tracts 
between; and it would seem as if many 
Tourists had used their eyes only in those 
places where they had been told by comIllon 
fame there was something greatly to admire. 
Travel in the faith, that go where you will, 
the cravings of your heart will be satisfied, 
mlll you will find it so, if you be a true lover 
of nature. You hope to be inspired by her 
spirit, that you may read aright her works. 
But such inspiration comes not from one 
object or another, however great or fair, but 
from the whole "mighty world of eye and 
ear," and it must be supported continuously, 
or it perishes. You may see a thousand sights 
never before seen by human eye, at every step 
you take, wherever be your path; for no steps 
but yours have ever walked along that same 
level; and moreover, never on the same spot 
twice rested the same lights or shadows. 
Then there may be something in the air, and 
more in your own heart, that invests every 
orùinary object with extraordinary beauty; 
old images affect you with a new delight; a 
grandeur grows upon your eyes in the undula- 
tions of the simplest hills; and you feel there 
is sublimity in the common skies. It is thus 
that all the stores of imagery are insensibly 
gathered, with which the minds of men are 
filled, who from youth have communed with 
Nature. And it is thus that all those feelings 
have flowed into their hearts by which that 
imagery is sanctified; and these are the poets. 
It is in this way that we all become 
familiar with the .Mountains. Far more than 
we were aware of have we t.rusted to the strong 


Rpirit of delight within us, to prompt and to 
guide. And in such a country as the High- 
lands, thus led, we cannot err. Therefore, if 
your desire be for the summits, set your face 
thitherwards, and wind a way of your own, 
still ascending and ascending, along some vast 
brow, that seems almost a whole day's journey, 
and where it is lost from your sight, not to 
end, but to go sweeping round, with un- 
diminished grandeur, into another region. 
You are not yet half-way up the mountain, 
but you care not for the summit now; for YOlJ 
find yourself among a number of green knolls 
-all of them sprinkled, and some of them 
crowned, with trees-as large almost as our 
lowland hills-surrounded close to the brink 
with the purple heather-and without impair- 
ing the majesty of the immense expanse, 
embuing it with pastoml and sylvan beauty; 
-and there, lying in a small forest glade of 
the lady-fern, ambitious no longer of a throne 
on l3enlomond or Bennevis, you dream away 
the still hours till sunset, yet then have no 
reason to weep that you have lost a day. 
nut the best way to view the mountains is 
to trace the Glens. To find out the glens you 
must often scale the shoulders of mountains; 
and in such journeys of discovery, you have 
for ever going on before your eyes glorious 
transfigurations. Sometimes for a whole day 
one mighty mass lowers before you unchanged; 
look at it after the interval of hours, and still 
the giant is one and the same. It rules the 
region, subjecting all other altitudes to its 
sway, though many of them range away to a 
great distance; and at sunset retains its supre- 
macy, blazing almost like a volcano with fiery 
clouds. Your line of journey lies, perhaps, 
some two thousand feet above the level of tho 
sea, and seldom dips down to one thousand; 
and these are the heights from which all above 
and all below you look most magnificent, for 
both regions have their full power over you- 
the unscaleablc cliffs, the unfathomable ab
'sses 
-and you know not which is the more sub- 
lime. The sublimity indeed is one. It is 
then that you may do well to ascend to the 
very mountain top. For it may happen to be 
one of those heavenly days indeed, when the 
whole Highlands seem to be reposing in the 
cloudless sky. 
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But we were about to speak of the Glens. ' which fire has clear ed the ' tJ d . d 
A 1 nea leI', an WI. e 
III some of them are best entered by such ranaes of gr eensward u 0 th I f I 
d h . 0 p n e 0 ty g oom 
escents as t ese-perhaps at theIr very heall seem to lie in perpetual light. 
-where all at once you are in another worlll The moor is cro s e ' d 
. , s u, an you prepare to 
how stIll, how gloomy, how profound! An scale the mounta I .n I ' n f t t 
 .. 
( ron, or you ImaalllO 
h
ur ago and the eye of the eagle had not the torrent by your side flows Îrom a tar: in 
wIder command o
 earth, sea, and sky than yonder cove, and forms that series of water- 

ours - almost. 
hnded n
w 
y the super- fa
18. You have been all along well pleased 
lllcumbent precIpIces that ImprIson you, anll wIth the glen, and here at the lwad, thoucrh 
seem to shut you out from life. there is a want of cliffs of the highest cla;s, 
you feel nevertheless that it has a character of 
grandeur. Looking westward, you are astounded ' 
to see them ranging away on either side of 
another reach of the glen, terrific in their 
height, but in their formation beautiful, for 
like the walls of some vast temple they stand, 
roofed with sky. Yet are they but as a 
portal or gateway of the glen. :For enterin Cf 
in with awe, that deepens as you advanc
 
almost into dread, you behold beyond moun- 
tains that carry their cliU's up into the clouds, 
seamed with chasms, and hollowed out into 
coves, where night dwells visibly by the side of 
day; and still the glen seems winding on be- 
neath a purple light, that almost looks like 1 ' 1 
gloom; such vast forms and such prodigious 
colours, and such utter stillness, become op- I 
pressive to your very life, and you wish that 
some human being were by, to relieve by his I 
mere presence the insupportahle weight of such 
a solitude. 
nut we should never have done were we to 
attempt to sketch, however slightly, tho 
character of all the different kinds of glens. 
Some are sublime in their prodigious depth 
and vast extent, amI would be felt to be so, 
even were the mountains that enclose them of 
no great majesty; but these are all of the 
highest order, and sometimes are seen from 
below to the very cairns on their summits. 
Now we walk along a reach, between astonish- 
ing ranges of cliffs, among large heaps of rocks 
-not a tree-scarcely a shrub-no herbage- 
the very heather blasted-all lifelessness and 
rlesolation. The glen gradually grows less and 
less horrid, and though its sides are seamed 
with clefts and chasms, in the gloom there are 
places for the sunshine, and there is felt to be 
evcn beauty in the rel)ose. Descends suddenly 
on either side a st.eep slope of hanging wood, 
awl we fin<l ourselves among verdant moun tl s, 


" Such the grim desolation, where Ben-Hun 
And Craig-na-Torr, by earthquake shatterinas 
Disjoined with horrid chasms prerupt, enclo
e 
What superstition cans the Glen of Ghosts. ,. 


Or you may enter some great glen from the 
foot, where it widens into vale, or strath-and 
there aro many such-and some into which 
you can sail up an arm of the sea. For a 
while it partakes of the cultivated beauty of 
the lowlands, and glen and vale seem almost 
one and the same; but gradually it undergoes 
a strange wild change of character, and in a 
few miles that similitude is lost. There is 
little or no arable ground here; but the 
pasture is rich on the unenclosed plain-and 
here and there are enclosures near the few 
houses or huts standing, some of them in the 
middle of the glen, quite exposed, on eminences 
above reach of tlw floods-some more happily 
placed on the edge of the coppices, that 
sprinkle the steep sides of the hills, yet barely 
mountains. But mountains they soon become; 
anel leaving behind you those few barren 
habitations, you see before you a wide black 
moor. Beautiful hitherto had been the 1'i vel', 
for a river you had inclined to think it, long 
after it had narrowed into a stream, with many 
a waterfall, and in one chasm a cataract. But 
the torrent now has a wild mountain-cry, and 
though there is still beauty on its banks, they 
are bare of all trees, now swelling into multi- 
tudes of low green knolls among the heather, 
now composed but of heather and rocks. 
Through the very middle of the black moor it 
flows, yet are its waters clear, for all is not 
moss, and it seems to wind its way where 
there is nothing to pollute its purity, or tame 
its lustre. 'Tis a solitary scene, but still 
sweet; the mountains are of great magnitude, 
but they are not precipitous; vast herùs of 
cattle are browsing there, on' heights from 
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and knolls, and waterfalls. "\Ve come then 
into what seems of old to have been a forest. 
Here and there a stately pine survives, but the 
rest are all skeletons; and now the glen widens, 
and widens, yet ceases not to be profound, for 
several high mountains enclose a plain on 
which armies might encamp, and castellated 
clouds hang round the heights of the glorious 
amphitheatre, while the sky-roof is clear, and, as 
if in its centre, the refulgent sun. 'Tis the plain 
called" The )Ieeting of the Glens." From 
the east and the west, the north and the south, 
they come like rivers into the sea. 
Other glens there are as long, but not so 
profound, nor so grandly composed; yet they 
too conduct us nobly in among the mountains, 
and up their sides, and on even to their very 
summits. Such are the glens of Athole, in the 
neighbourhood of Ben-y-gloe. From them the 
heather is not wholly banished, and the fire 
has left a green light without quenching the 
purple colour native to the hills. ,Ye think 
that we almost remember the time when those 
glens were in many places sprinkled with 
huts, and all animated with human life. Now 
they are solitary; and you may walk from 
sunrise till sunset without seeing a single soul. 
For a hundred thousand acres have there been 
changed into a forest, for sake of the pastime, 
indeed, which was dear of old to chieftains and 
Icings. Vast herds of red deer are there, for 
they herd in thousands; yet may you wander 
for days over the boundless waste, nor once be 
startled by one stag bounding by. Yet may a 
herd, a thousand strong, be drawn up, as in 
battle array, on the cliffs above your head. 
For they will long stand motionless, at gaze, 
when danger is in the wind; and then their 
antlers to unpractised eyes seem but boughs 
grotesque, or are invisible; and when all at 
once, with one accord, at signal from the stag, 
whom they obey, they wheel off towards the 
corries, you think it but thunder, and look up 
to the clouds. Fortunate if you see such a 
sight once in your life. Once only have we 
seen it; and it was, of a sudden, all by 
ourselves, 


" Ere yet the hunter's startling horn was heard 
Upon the golden hills. ' 


I l Almost within riflNhot, the herd occnpied 


position, higl1 up indeed, but below several 
ridges of rocks, running parallel for a long 
distance, with slopes between of sward and 
heather. Standing still, they seemed to extend 
about a quarter of a mile; and, as with a loud 
clattering of hoofs and antlers they took more 
open order, the line at least doubled its length, 
'J.nd the whole mountain side seemed alive. 
They might not be going at full speed, but the 
pace was equal to that of any charge of 
cavalry; and once and again the flight passed 
before us, till it overcame the ridges, and then 
deploying round the shoulder of the mountain, 
disappeared, without dust or noise, into the 
blue light of another glen. 
"\Ve question if there be in t11e Highlands 
anyone glen comparable with Borrowdale in 
Cumberland. But there are several that 
approach it, in that combination of beauty and 
grandeur, which perhaps no other scene equals 
in all the world. The" Gorge" of that Dale 
exhibits the finest imaginable assemblage of 
rocks and. rocky hills, all wildly wooded; 
beyond them, yet before we have entered into 
the Dale, the Pass widens, with noble cliffs on 
one side, and on the other a sylvan stream, 
not without its abysses; and we see before us 
some lovely hills, on which- 


" The smiling power of cultivatiOll lies," 


,yet leaves, with lines defined by the steeps 
that defy the ploughshare, copses and groves; 
and thus we are brought into the Dale itself, 
and soon have a vision of the whole-green 
and golden fields-for though most are in 
pasture, almost all seem arable-sprinkled with 
tine single trees, and lying in flats and levels, 
or swelling into mounds and knolls, and all 
diversified with every kind of woods; single 
cottages, with their out-buildings, standing 
everywhere they should stand, and coloured 
like the rocks from which in some lights they 
are hardly to be distinguished-strong-roofed 
and undilapidated, though many of them very 
old; villages, apart from one another a mile- 
and there are three-yet on their sites, distant 
and different in much though they be, all 
associated together by the same spirit of beauty 
that pervades all the Dale. Half way up, and 
in some places more, the enclosing hills and 
a I even mountains are sylvan indeed, and though 
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there be a few illoffensi ve aliens, they are aU 
adorned with their native trees. The moun- 
tains are not so high as in our Highlands, but 
they are very majestic; and the passes over 
into Langdale, and 'Vastdalehead, and Butter- 
mere, are magnificent, and show precipices in 
which the Golden Eagle himself might rejoice. 
No-there is no glen in all the Highlands 
comparable with Borrowdale. Yet we know 
of some that are felt to be kindred places, and 
their beauty, though less, almost as much 
affects us, because though contending, as it 
were, with the darker spirit of the mountain, 
it is not overcome, but prevails; and their 
beauty will increase with years. For while 
the rocks continue to frown aloft for ever, and 
the cliffs to range along the corries, unbroken 
by trees, '\\hich there the tempests will not 
suffer to rise, the woods and groves below, 
preserved from the axe, for sake of their need- 
ful shelter, shall become statelier till the birch 
equal the pine; reclaimed from the waste, 
shall many a fresh field recline among the 
heather, tempering the gloom; and houses 
arise where now there are but huts, and every 
house have its garden :-such changes are now 
going on, and we have been glad to observe 
their progress, even though sometimes they 
had removed, or were l'emoving, objects dear 
from old associations, and which, had it been 
possible, but it was not, we should have loved 
to see preserved. 
And one word 011 those sweet pastora
 seclu- 
sions into which one often drops unexpectedly, 
it may be at the close of day, and finds a 
night's lodging in the lonely hut. Yet they 
lie, sometimes, embcsomed, in their own green 
hills, among the most rugged mountains, and 
3ven among the wildest moors. They have 
no features by which you can describe them: 
it is their serenity that charms you, and their 
cheerflù peace; perhaps it is wrong to call 
them glens, allCi they are but dells. Yet one 
thinks of a dell as deep, however small it may 
be; but these are not deep, for the hills slope 
down gently upon them, and leave room 
perhaps between for a little shallow loch. 
Often they have not any visible water at all, 
only a few springs and rivulets, and you 
wonder to see them so very green; there is no 
l,erbage like theirs; and to such spots of oIll, 


and sometimes yet, the kine are led in surnmet' 
and there the lonely family live in their shiel: 
ing till the harvest moon. 
'Ye have all along used the same word, and 
callc,I the places we have spoken of-glens. 
A TIne observer-the editor of Gilpin's Forest 
8cene1ïJ - has said: "The gradation from 
extreme width downwards should be thus 
arranged - strath, vale, dale, valley, glen, 
dell, ravine, chasm. In the strath, vale, and 
dale, we may expect to find the large, 
majestic, gently flowing river, or m cn the 
dceper or smaller lake. In the glen, if the 
river be large, it flows more rapidly, and with 
greater variety. In the dell, the stream is 
smaller. In the ravine, we find the mountain 
torrent and the waterfall. In the chasm, we 
find the roaring catamct, or the rill, bursting 
from its haunted fountain. The chasm dis- 
charges its small tribute into the ravine, while 
the ravine is tributary to the den, and thence 
to the glen; and the glen to the dale." 
These distinctions are admirablyeÀpressed, 
and perfectly true to nature; yet we doubt if 
it would be possible to preserve them in 
describing a country, and assurecUy they are 
wry often indeed confused by common use in 
the naming of places. "
e have said nothing 
about straths-nor shall we try to describe one 
-but suggest to your own imagination as 
specimens, Strath-;:;pey, Strath-Tay, Strath- 
Earn. The dominion claimcd by each of those 
rivers, within the mountain ranges that environ 
their courses; is a strath; and three noble 
straths they are, from source to sea. 
And now we are brought to speak of the 
Highland rivers, streams, allCI torrents; but 
we shall let them rush or flow, murmur or 
thunder, in your own ears, for you cannot fail 
to imagine what the waters must be iu a lanù 
of such glens, and such mountains. The chief 
rivers possess all the attributes essential to 
greatness-width-depth-clearnc

 -mpidit) 
-in one word, power. And some of them 
have long courses-rising in the central heights, 
and winding round many a huge projection, 
a Cf 3inst which in flood we have seen them 
d
shing like the sea. Highland droughts ate 
not of long duration; the supplics are seldom 
withheld at once by all the tributaries; anù 
one wild night among the mountain!'! converts 
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a calm into a commotion-the many-murmuring 
voice into one roar. In flood they are terrible 
to look at; and every whirlpool seems a place 
of torment. 'Vinds can make a mighty noise 
in swinging woods, but there is something to 
our ears more appalling in that of the fall of 
waters. Let them be united - and add 
thunder from thf' clouds-and we have heard 
in the Highlands all three in one-and the 
auditor need not care that he has never stood 
by Niagara. But when "though not o'er- 
tlowing full," a Highland river is in perfec- 
tion; far better do we love to see and hear 
him rojoicing than raging; his attributes 
appear more his own in calm and majestic 
manifestations, and as he glides or 1'0lls on, 
without any disturbance, we behold in him an 
illlage at once of power and peace. 
Of rivers-comparatively speaking, of the 
seconù and third order-the Highlands are full 
-and on some of them the sylvan scenery is 
beyond compare. No need there to go hunt- 
ing the waterfalls. Hundreds of them-some 
tiny indeed, but others tall- are for ever 
ùinning in the woods; yet, at a distance from 
the cataract, how sweet and quiet is the 
sound! It hinders 
'ou not from listening to 
the cushat's voice; clear amidst the mellow 
murmur comes the bleating from the moun- 
tain; and all other sound ceases, as you 
hearken in the sky to the bark of the eagle- 
rare indeed anywhere, but sometimes to be 
heard as you thread the "glimmer or the 
gloom" of the umbrage overhanging the Garry 
or the Tummel-for he used to build in the 
cliffs of Ben-Braekie, and if he has shifted his 
eyrie, a few minutes' waftage will bear him to 
Cairn-Gower. 
In speaking of the glens, we but alluded to 
the rivers or streams, and some of them, 
indeed, even the great ones, have but rivulets; 
while in the greatest, the waters often flow on 
without a single tree, shadowed but by rocks 
and clouds. 'Vade them, and you find they 
arc larger than they seem to be; for looked at 
along the bottom of those profound hollows, 
they are but mere slips of sinuous light in the 
sunshine, and in the gloom you see them not 
at all. 'Ye do not remember any very im- 
pressive glen, without a stream, that would 
not suifer some diminution of its power by our 
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fancying it to have one; we ma
' not Le aware, 
at the time, that the conformation of the glen 
prevents its having any waterflow, if but we feel 
its character aright, that want is among the 
causes of our feeling; just as there are some 
scenes of which the beauty would not be so 
touching were there a single tree. 
Thousands and tens of thousands there arc 
of nameless perennial torrents, and" in number 
without number numberless" those that 
eldom 
live a week-perhaps not a day. Up among 
the loftiest regions you hear nothing, even 
when they are all aflow; J'et, there is music 
in the sight, and the thought of the" general 
dance and minstrelsy" enlivens the air, where 
no insect hums. As on your descent you corne 
within hearing of the "liquid lapses," your 
heart leaps within you, so merrily do they sing; 
the first torrent-rill you meet with you take 
for your guide, and it leads you perhaps into 
some fairy dell, where it wantons awhile in 
waterfalls, and then, gliding along a little dale 
of its own with" banks of green bracken," 
finishes its short course in a strealll--Dne of 
many that meet and mingle before the current 
takes the name of river, which in a mile or 
less becomes a small woodland lake. There 
are many such of rememberable beauty; living 
lakes indeed, for they are but pausings of ex- 
panded rivers, which again soon pursue their 
way, and the water-lilies have ever a gentle 
motion there as if touched by a tide. 
I t used, not very long ago, to be pretty 
generally believed by our southern brethren, 
that there were few trees in the Lowlands of 
Scotland, and none at all in the Highlands. 
They had an obscure notion that trees either 
could not or would not grow III such a soil 
and climate-cold and bleak enough at times 
and places, heaven knows-yet not altogether 
unproductive of diverse stately plants. They 
know better now; nor were we ever angry 
with their ignorance, which was nothing more 
than what was to be expected in persons living 
perpetually at home so far remote. They 
rejoice now to visit, and sojourn, and travel 
here among us, foreigners and a foreign land 
no more; and we rejoice to see and receive 
them not as strangers, but friends, and arc 
proud to know they are well pleased to behold 
our habitation. They do us and our country 
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justice now, and we have sometimes thought 
even more than justice; for they are lost in 
adruiration of our cities-above all, of Edin- 
hurgh-and speak with such raptures of our 
scenery, that they would appear to prefer it 
even to their own. They are charmed with 
our bare green hills, with our shaggy brown 
mountains they are astonished, our lochs are 
their delight, our woods their ,,'onder, and 
they hold up their hands and clap them at our 
cliffs. This is generous, for we are not blind 
to the fact of England being the most beautiful 
land on aU the earth. 'Yhat are our woods 
to hers! To hers, what are our single trees! 
'\Ve have no such glorious standards to show 
as her indomitable and everlasting oaks. She 
is all over sylvan - Scotland but here and 
there; look on England from any point in 
any place, and you see she is rich, frem almost 
any point in any place in Scotland, and 
.ou 
feel that comparatively she is poor. Yet our 
Lowlands have long been beautifying them- 
sel ves into a resemblance of hers; as for our 
Highlands, though many changes have been 
going on there too, and most we believe for 
good, ihey are in their great features, and in 
their spirit unalterable by art, stamped and 
inspired by enduring Nature. 
'Ve have spoken, slightly, of the sylvan 
scenery of the Highlands. In Perthshire, espe- 
cially, it is of rare and extraordinary beauty, 
and we are always glad to hear of Englishmen 
travelling up the Tay and the Earn. 'Ve desire 
that eyes familiar with aU that is lUllbrageous 
should receive their first impressions of our 
Scottish trees at Duneira and Dunkeld. K or 
will those impressions be weakened as they 
proceed towards Blair Athole. In that famous 
Pass they will feel the power possessed by the 
sweet wild monotony of the universal birch 
woods-broken but by grey crags in every 
shape-grotesque, fantastical, majestic, magni- 
ficent, and sublime - on the many-ridged 
mountains, that are loth to lose the green 
liO'ht of their beloved forests, retain it as long 
a: they can, and on the masses of living lustre 
seem to look down with pride from th.ir 
skies. 
An English forest, meaning thereby any 
one wide continuous scene of aU kinds of old 
English trees, with glades of pasture, and it 
I. 
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may b
 of heath between, with dells dipping 
down mto the gloom, and hillocks undulating 
in the light---.oravines and chasms too rills 
and rivulets, and a haunted stream, a
d no
 
w
thout some melancholy old ruins, and hero 
and there a cheerful cottage that feels not the 
touch of time-such a forest there is not and 
hardly can be imagined to be in ScotÌanù. 
nut in the Highlands, there once were, and 
are still, other forests of quite a different 
character, and of equal grandeur. In his 
Forest Scene'ry, Gilpin shows that he under- 
stood it well; all the knowledge, which as a 
stranger, almost of necessity he wanted, Lauder 
has supplied in his annotations; and the book 
should now be in the hands of everyone who 
cares about the woods. "The English forest," 
says Gilpin, "is commonly composed of wood- 
land views, interspersed with extensive heaths 
and lawns. Its trees are oak and beech, 
whose lively green corresponds better than the 
gloomy pine with the nature of the scene, 
which seldom aSSlUnes the ùignity of a moun- 
tain one, but generally exhibits a cheerful 
landscape. It aspires, indeed, to grandeur; 
but its grandeur does not depend, like that of 
the Scottish forest, on the sublimity of the 
objects, but on the vastness of the whole- 
the extent of its woods and the wildness of its 
plains. In its inhabitants also the English 
forest differs from the Scottish; instead of the 
stag and the roebuck, it is frequented by 
cattle and fallow-deer, and exchanges the 
scream of the eagle and the falcon for the 
crowing of pheasants and the melody of 
the nightingale. The Scottish forest, no 
doubt, is the sublimer scene, and speaks to 
the imagination in a loftier language than the 
English forest can reach. The latter, ill(leed
 
often rouses the imagination, but seldom in so 
great a degree, being generally content with 
captivating the eye. The scenery, too, of the 
Scottish forest is better calculated to last through 
ages than that of the English. The woods 
of both are almost destroyed. But while the 
English forest hath lost all its beauty with it::; 
oaks, and becomes only a desolate waste, the 
rocks and the mountains, the lakes and tho 
torrents, of the 
cot.tish forest make it :,till an 
interesting scene." 
The tree of the Highlands is the pine 
d 
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There are Scotch firs, indeed, well worth 
looking at, in the Lowlands, and in England; 
but to learn their true character you must see 
them in the glen, among rocks, by the river 
side, and on the mountain. " vVe, for our 
parts," says I
audl'r, very finely, " confess that 
when we have seen it towering in full majesty 
in the midst of some appropriate Highland 
scene, and sending its limbs abroaù with all 
unrestrained freedom of a hardy mountaineer, 
as if it claimed dominion over the savage 
region round it, we have looked upon it as a 
very sublime object. People who have not 
seen it in native climate and soil, and who 
judge of it from the wretched abortions which 
are swaddled and suffocated in English plan- 
tations, among dark, heavy, and eternally wet 
clays, may well be called a wretched tree; 
but when its foot is among its own Highland 
heather, and when it stands freely in its native 
knoll of ùry gravel, or thinly-covered rock, 
over which its roots wander afar in the wildest 
reticulation, whilst its tall, furrowed, and 
often gracefully-sweeping red and grey trunk, 
of enormous circumference, rears aloft its high 
umbrageous canopy, then would the greatest 
sceptic on this point be compelled to prostrate 
his mind before it with a veneration which 
perhaps was never before excited in him by 
any other tree." The colour of the pine has 
been objected to as murky, and murky it often 
is, or seems to be; and so then is the colour 
of the heather, and of the river, and of the 
loch, and of the sky itself thunder-laden, and 
murkiest of all are the clouds. But a stream 
of sunshine is let loose, and the gloom is con- 
founded with glory; over all that night-like 
reign the jocund day goes dancing, and the 
forest revels in green or in golden light. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of trees are there; 
and as you gaze upon the whole mighty array, 
you fear lest it might break the spell, to fix 
your gaze on anyone single tree. Rut there 
are trees there that will force you to look on 
themselves alone, and they grow before your 
eyes into the kings of the forest. Straight 
stand their stems in the sunshine, and you 
feel that as straight have they stood in the 
storm. As yet you look not up, for your heart 
is awed, and you see but the stately columns 
reddening away into the gloom. But aU the 


while you feel the power of the umbrage aloft, 
and when thitherwards you lift your eyes, 
what a roof to such a cathedral! A cone 
drops at your feet-nor ether sound nor other 
stir-but afar off you think you hear a cataract. 
Inaudible your footsteps on the soft 
Tellow 
floor, composed of the autumnal sheddings of 
countless years. TJwn it is true that you 
can indeed hear the beating of your own 
heart; you fear, but know not what you fear; 
and being the only living creature there, you 
are impressed with a thought of death. But 
soon to that severe silence you are more than 
reconciled; the solitude, without ceasing to be 
sublime, is felt to be solemn and not awful, 
and ere long, utter as it is, serene. Seen from 
afar, the forest was one black mass"; but afi' 
you advance, it opens up into spacious glades, 
beautiful as gardens, with appropriate trees of 
gentler tribes, and ground-flowering in the 
sun. But there is no murmur of bee-no 
song of bird. In the air a thin w msper of 
insects-intermittent-and wafted quite away 
by a breath. For we are now in the very 
centre of the forest, and even the cushat 
haunts not here. Hither the red deer may 
come-but not now-for at this season they 
ìove the 11ill. To such places the stricken 
stag might steal to lie down and die. 
And thus for hours may you be lost in thc 
forest, nor all the while have wasted ono 
thought on the outer world, till with no other 
warning but an uncertain glimmer and a 
strange noise, you all at once issue forth into 
the open day, and are standing on the brink 
of a precipice above a flood. It comes tUlll 
bling down with a succession of falls, in a 
mile-long course, right opposite your stance- 
rocks, cliffs, and trees, all the way up on 
either side, majestically retiring back to afford 
ample channel, and showing an unobstructed 
vista, closed up by the purple mountain, that 
seems to send forth the river from a cavern in 
its nreast. 'Tis the Glen of Pines. N or ash 
nor oak is suffered to intrude on their do- 
mIllion. Since the earthquake first shattered 
it out, this great chasm, with all its chasms, 
has been held by one race of trees. No other 
seed could there spring to life; for from the 
rocks has all soil, ages ago, been washed and 
swept by the tempests. 13ut there they stand 
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with gbssy boles, spreading arms, and glitter- 
ing crest; and those two by themselves on the 
sl1mmit, known all over Badenoch as "the 
Giants "-" their statures reach the sky." 
\Ve have been indulging in a dream of old. 
Before our day the immemorial gloom of 
Glenmore had perished, and it ceased to be a 
forest. But there bordered on it another 
region of night or twilight, and ÍI. its vast 
depths we first felt the sublimity of lonesome 
fear. Rothiemurchus! The very word blackens 
before our eyes with necromantic characters- 
again we plunge into its gulphs desirous of 
w hat we dread-again "in pleasure high and 
turbulent," we climb the cliffs of Cairngorm. 
'\V olùd you wish to know what is now the 
look of Glerunore 1 One now dead and gone 
-a man of wayward temper, but of genius- 
shall tell you-and think not the picture 
exaggerated-for you would not, if you were 
there. "It is the wreck of the ancient forest 
which arrests all the attention, and which 
renders Glenmore a melancholy-more than a 
melancholy-a terrific spectacle. Trees of 
enormous height, which have escaped alike the 
axe and the tempest, are still standing, stripped 
by the winds even of the bark, and like 
gigantic skeletons, throwing far and wide their 
white and bleached bones to the storms and 
rains of heaven; while others, broken by the 
violenCB of the gales, lift up their split and 
fractured trunks in a thousand 3hapes of re- 
sistance and of destruction, or still display 
some knotted and tortuous branches, stretched 
out. in sturdy and fantastic forms of defiance, 
to the whirlwind and the winter. Noble 
trunks also, which had long resisted, but 
resisted in vain, s1!'ew the ground; some lying 
on the declivity where they have fallen, others 
still adhering to the precipice where they were 
rooted, many upturned, with their twisted 
and entangled roots high in air; while not a 
few astonish us by the space which they 
cover, and by dimensions which we could not 
otherwise have estimated. It is one wide 
image of death, as if the angel of destruction 
had passed over the valley. The sight, even 
of a felled tree, is painful: still more is that 
of the fallen forest, with all its green branches 
on the ground, withering, silent, and at rcst, 
where once they.glittered in the dew and the 


sun, and trembled in the breeze. Yet this is 
but an image of vegetable death. It is 
familiar, and the impression passes away. It 
is the naked skeleton bleaching in the winds, 
the gigantic bones of the forest still erect 
the speaking records of former life and of 
strength still unsubdued, vigorous even in 
death, which renders Glenlliore one enormous 
charnel house." 
,\Yhat happened of old to the aboriginal 
forests of Scotland, that long before these later 
destructions they had almost all perished, 
leaving to bear witness what they were, such 
survivors 
 They were chiefly destroyed by 
fire. '\Vhat power could extinguish chance- 
kindled conflagrations when sailing before the 
wind 
 And no doubt fire was set to clear the 
country at once of Scotch firs, wolves, wild 
boars, and outlaws. Tradition yet tells of such 
burnings; and, if we mistake not, the pines 
found ill the Scottish mosses, the logs and the 
stocks, all show that they were destroyed by 
Vulcan, though Neptune. buried them in the 
quagmires. Storms no doubt often levelled 
them by thousands; but had millions so fallen 
they had never been missed, and one element 
only-which has been often fearfully commis- 
sioned-could achieve the work. Tn our own 
day the axe has indeed done wonders-and 
sixteen square miles of the forest of Rothie- 
murchus "went to the groun(l." John of 
Ghent, Gilpin tells us, to avenge an inroad, set 
twenty-four thousand axes at work in the 
Caledonian Forest. 
Yet Scotland has perhaps sufficient forest at 
this day. For more has been planted than cut 
down; Glenmore will soon be populous as ever 
with self-sown pines, and Rothiemurchus may 
revi ve; the shades are yet deeper of Loch 
Arkaig, Glengarry, Glenmoriston, ëtrathglass, 
Glen Strnthfarrar, and Loch-Shiel; deeper still 
on the Findhorn-and deepest of all on the 
Dee rej oicing in the magnificent pine woods of 
lnvercauld and Braemar. 
'\Ye feel that we have spokf>n feel)ly of our 
Highland forests. Some perllaps, who llavo 
never been off the high roads, may accuse 
us of exaggeration too; but they contain 
wondrous beauties of which we h'1\"e said 
not a word; and no imagination can con- 
ceive wlmt they may be in anothC'r hl1nared 
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years. But, apparently far apart from the 
forests, though still belonging to them-for 
they hold in fancy by the tenure of the olden 
time-how many woods, and groves, and 
sprinklings of fair trees, rise up during a day's 
journey, in almost every region of the Korth! 
And among them all, it may be, scarcely a 
pine. For the oak, and the ash, and the elm, 
fl.re also all native trees; nowhere else does the 
IOwan flush with more dazzling lustre; in spring, 
the alder with its vivid green stands well beside 
the birk-the yew was not neglected of yore, 
though the bow of the Celt was weak to that 
of the l:3axon; and ,the holly, in winter emu- 
lating the brightness of the pine, flourished, 
and still flourishes on many a mountain sidc. 
There is sufficient sylvan scenery for beauty in 
a land of mountains, More may be needed 
for shelter-but let the young plants and 
seedlings have time to grow-and as for the 
old trees, may they live for ever. Too many 
millions of larches are perhaps growing now 
behind the Tay and the Tilt; yet why should 
the hills of Perthshire be thought to be dis- 
figured by what ennobles the Alps aud thc 
Apennines 1 
Hitherto we have hardly said a word about 
Lochs, and have been doing our best to forget 
them, while imagining scencs that were chiefly 
characterised by other great features of High- 
land Landscape. A country thus constituted, 
and with such an aspect, even if we could 
suppose it without lochs, would still be a 
glorious region; but its lochs are indccd its 
greatcst glory; by them its glens, its moun- 
tains and its woods are all illumincd, and its 
rivers made to sing aloud for joy. In the purc 
element, overflowing so many spacious vales 
and glens profound, the great and stern objects 
of nature look even more sublime or more 
beautiful, in their reflected shadows, which 
appear in that stillness to belong rathcr to 
heaven than earth. Or the evanesccnce of all 
that imagery at a breath may touch us with 
the thought that all it represents, steadfast as 
seems its endurance, will as uttcrly pass away. 
Sllch visions, when gazed on in that wondrous 
depth and purity they are sometimes seen to 
assume, on a still summer day, always inspire 
some such faint feeling as this; and we 
sigh to think how transitory must be all 


things, when the setting sun is seen to sink 
beneath the mountain, and all its goldcn 
pomp at the same instant to evanish from the 
lake. 
The first that takes possession of the imagi- 
nation, dreaming of the Highlands as the 
region of lochs, is the Quecn of them all, Loch 
LOlllond. '\V ordsworth has said, that "in 
Scotland, the proportion of diffused water is 
often too great, as at the Lake of Geneva, for 
insta,ncc, and in. most of the Scottish lakes. 
No doubt it sounds magnificent, and flatters 
the imagination, to hear at a distance of masses 
of water so many leagues in length and miles 
in width; and such ample room may be 
delightful to the fresh-water sailor, scudding 
with a lively brecze amid the rapidly shifting 
scenery. But who ever travclled along the 
banks of Loch Lomond, variegated as the 
lower part is by islands, without feeling that 
a speedier termination of the long vista of 
blank water would be acceptable, and without 
wishing for an interposition of grcen meadows, 
trees, and cottages, and a sparkling stream to 
run by his side. In fact, a notion of grandcur 
a8 connected ,rith magnitude has seduced 
pcrsons of taste into a general mistake upon 
this subject. It is much more desirable for 
the purposes of pleasure, that lakes should bo 
numerous and small or midllle-sizcd than 
largc, not only for communication by walks 
and riùes, but for varicty and for rccurrence 01 
similar appearanccs. To illustrate this by O1UJ 
instance: how pleasing is it to have a ready 
and frequent opportunity of watching, at the 
outlet of a l
ke, the stream, pushing its way 
among the rocks, in lively contrast with the 
stillness from which it has escaped; and how 
amusing to compare its noisy and turbulent 
motions with the gentle playfulness of the 
breezes that may be starting up, or wandcring 
here and there over the faintly-rippled surface 
of the broad watcr! 1 may add, as a general 
remark, that in lakes of grcat width, the 
shores cannot be distinctly seen at the same 
time; and therefore contribute little to mutual 
illustration and ornament; and if the opposite 
shores are out of sight of each other, like those 
of the American and Asiatic lakes, thcn unfor- 
tunately the tr3.veller is remillllpd of a nobler 
objcct; hc ll:lS the blankness of a sea prospect 
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without the grandeur and accompanying sense 
(of power." 
\Ve shall not be suspected of an inclination 
to dissent, on light grounds, from any senti- 
ments of \V ordsworth. But finely felt and 
expressed as all this is, we do not hesitate to 
say that it is not applicable to Loch Lomond. 
Far be it from us to criticise this passage sen- 
tence by sentence; for we have (luoted it not 
in a captious, but in a reverent spirit, as we 
have ever done with the works of this illus- 
trious man. He has studicd nature more 
I widely and profoundly than we have; but it 
I is out of our power to look on Loch Lomond 
without a feeling of perfection. The" diffu- 
sion of water" is indeed great; but in what a 
world it floats! At first sight of it, how our 
soul expands! The sudden revelation of such 
majestic beauty, wide as it is and extending 
afar, inspires us with a power of comprehend- 
ing it all. Sea-like, indeed, it is-a l\Iedi- 
terranean Sea-enclosed with lofty hills and 
a.s lofty mountains-and these, indeed, are 
the Fortunate Isles! \Ve shall not dwell on 
the feeling which all must have experienced 
on the first sight of such a vision-the feeling 
of a lovely and a Illighty calm; it is manifest 
that the spacious "diffusion of water JJ more 
than conspires with the other components of 
such a scene to produce the feeling; that to it 
belongs the spell that makes our spirit serene, 
still, and bright as its own. Nor when such 
feeling ceases so entirely to possess, and so 
Jeeply to affect us, does the softened and sub- 
dued charm of the scene before us depend less 
on the expanse of the "difrusion of water." 
The islands, tþ.at before had lain we knew not 
how-or we had only felt that they were all 
most lovely-begin to show themselves in the 
order of their relation to one another and to the 
shores. The eye rests on the largest, and with 
them the lesser combine; or we look at one 
or two of the least, away by themselves, or 
remote from all a tufted rock; and many as 
they are, they break not the breadth of the 
liquid plain, for it is ample as the sky. They 
show its amplitude; as masses and sprinklings 
of clouds, and single clouds, show the ampli- 
tude of the cerulean vault. And then the 
long promontories-stretching out from oppo- 
site mainlands, and enclosing bays that in 
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themselves are lakes-they too magnify the 
em pire of water; for long as they are, they 
seem so only as our eye attends them with 
their cliffs and woods from the retirinO' shores 
and far distant are their shadows f
om th
 
central light. Thcn what shores! On one 
side, where the Jake is widest, low-lying they 
seem and therefore lovelier-undulating with 
fields and groves, where many a pleasant 
dwelling is embowered, into lines of hills that 
gradually soften away into another land. Un 
the other side, sloping back, or overhanging, 
mounts beautiful in their barrenness, for they 
are green as emerald; others, scarcely more 
beautiful, studded with fair trees-some alto- 
gether woods. They soon form into moun- 
tains-and the mountains become more and 
more majestical, yet beauty never de
erts 
them, and her spirit continues to tame that of 
the frowning cliffs. Far off as they are, Ben- 
lomond and Denvoirlich are seen to be giants; 
magnificent is their retinue, but the two are 
supreme, each in his own dominion; and clear 
as the day is here, they are diademed with 
clouds. 
It cannot be that the "proportion of diffused 
water is here too great;" and is it then true that 
no one "ever travelled along the banks of 
Loch Lomond, variegated as the lower part is I 
by islands, without feeling that a speedier 
termination to the long vista of blank water 
would be acceptable, and without wishing tì)r 
an interposition of green meadows, trees and 
cottages, and a sparkling stream to run by his 
side
" \Ve have travelled along them in aU 
weathers, and nevcr felt such a wish. For 
there they all are-all but the "sparkling 
stream to run by our side," and we see not 
how that well could be in nature. " Streams 
that sparkle as they run," cross our path on 
their own; amI brightrr ncver issued from 
the woods. Along the margin of the water, 
as far as Luss-ay, and much farthcr-the 
variations of the foreground are ipcessant; 
"had it no other beauties," it has been truly 
said, "but those of its shores, it would still bo 
an object of prime attraction; whether from 
tho bright green meadows sprinkled with 
luxuriant ash-trees, that sometimes skirt it
 
mar g in, or its white pebJ,led shores on which 
- 1 ,/ 
its gentle hillows murmnr. liko a miniature 
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ocean, or its bold rocky promontories rising 
from the dark water rich in wild-flowers and 
ferns, and tangled '\"ith wild roses and honey- 
suckles, or its retired bays where the waves 
dash, reflecting, like a mirror, the trees which 
hang over them, an inverted lanscape." The 
islands are for ever arranging themselves into 
new forms, everyone more and more beautiful; 
at least so they seem to be, perpetually occur- 
ring, yet always unexpected, and there is a 
pleasure even in such a series of slight sur- 
prises that enhances the delight of aùmiration. 

\.nd alongside, or behind us, all the while, are 
the sylvan mountains, "laden with beauty;" 
and ever and anon open glens widen down 
upon us from chasms; or forest glades lead 
our hearts away into the inner gloom-pm'- 
haps our feet; and there, in a field that looks 
not as if it had been cleared by his own 
hands) but left clear by nature, a wOOll
nlal1's 
hut. 
Half-way between Luss and Tarbet the 
water narrows, but it is still wide; the new 
road, we believe, winds round the point of 
,Firkin, the olù road boldly scaled the height, 
as all old roads loved to do; ascend it, and 
bid the many-isled vision, in all its greatest 
glory, farewell. Thence upwards prevails the 
spirit of the mountains. The lake is felt to 
belong to them-to be subjected to their will 
-and that is capricious; for sometimes they 
suddenly blacken it when at its brightest, and 
sometimes when its gloom is like that of the 
grave, as if at their bidding, all is light. "... e 
cannot help attributing the" skiey influences" 
which occasion such wonderful effects on the 
water, to prodigious mountains; for we cannot 
look on them without feeling that they reign 
over the solitude they compose; the lights 
and shadows flung by the sun and the clouds 
imagination assuredly regards as put forth by 
the vast 01)jects which they colour; and we 
are inclined to think some such belief is 
essential in the profound awe, often amounting 
to dread, with which we are inspired by the 
presences of mere material forms. But be this 
a.s it may, the upper portion of Loch Lomond 
is felt by all to be most sublime. N ear the 
head, all the manifold impressions of the 
beautiful which for hours our mind Laù been 
receiving, begin to faùe; if some gloom
' 


change has taken place in the air, there if! a 
total obliteration, and the mighty scene before 
us is felt to possess not the hour merely, but 
the day. Yet should sunshine come, and 
abide a while, beauty will glimpse upon us 
even here, for green pastures will smile 
vividly, high up among the rocks; the sylvan 
spirit is serene the moment it is touched with 
light, and here there is not only many a fair 
tree by the water-side, but yon old oak wood 
will look joyful on the mountain, and the 
gloom become glimmer in the profound abyss. 
1Y ordsworth says, that "it must be more 
desirable, for the purposes of pleasure, that 
lakes should be numerous, and small or middle- 
sized, than large, not only for communication 
by walks and rides, but for variety, and for 
recurrence of similar appearances." The High- 
lands have them of all sizes-and that surely 
is best. But here is one which, it has been 
truly said, is not only "incomparable in it", ' I 
beauty as in its dimensions, exceeding all 
others in variety as it does in extent and 
splendour, but unites in itself every style of 
scenery which is found in the other lakes of 
the Highlands." He who has studied, and 
understooù, and felt all Loch Lomond, will be 
prepared at once to enjoy any other fine lake 
he looks on; nor will he admire nor love it 
the less, though its chief character should 
consist in what forms but one part of that of 
the '\Vonder in which all kinds of beauty and 
sublimity are combined, 
\Ve feel that it would be idle, and worse 
than idle, to describe any number of the 
Highland lochs, for so many of the finest have 
been seen by so many eyes, that few per
ons 
pro bably will ever read these pages to whom 
such descriptions would be, at the best, more 
than shadowings of scenery that their own 
imaginations can more vividly recreate. 
'\Ve Illay be allowed, however, to say, that 
there cannot be a greater mistake than to 
think, as many we believe do who have only 
heard of the Highland lochs, that, with the 
exception of those famous for their beauty as 
well as their gmndeur, beauty is not only not 
the quality by which they are distinguished, but 
that it is rarely found in them at all. There 
are few, possessing any very marked character, , I 
in which beauty is not either an illgrec1ient or 
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an accompaniment; and there are many 
"beautiful exceedingly" which, lying out of 
the way even of somewhat adventurous travel- 
lers: or very remote, are known, if even by 
that, ouly by name. It does not, indeed, 
require much, in some situations, to give a 
very touching beauty to water. A few trees, 
a few knoll:;, a few tufted rocks, will do it, 
where all around and above is stern or sterile; 
and how strong may be the gentle charm, if 
the torrent that feeds the little loch chance to 
flow into it from a lucid pool formed by a 
waterfall, and to flow out of it in a rivulet 
that enlivens the dark heather with a vale of 
verdure over which a stag might boun(l-and 
more especially if there be two or three huts 
in which it is perceived there is human life! 
vYe believe we slightly touched before on 
such scenes; but any little repetition will be 
excused for the sake of a very picturesque 
passage, which we have much pleasure in 
quoting from the very valuable Guide to the 
Highlands and Islands vf Scotland, by the 
brothers Anderson. 'Ve well remember walk- 
ing into the scene here so well painted, many 
long years ago, and have indeed, somewhere 
or other, described it. The Fall of Foyers is 
the most magnificent cataract, out of all sight 
and hearing, in Britain. The din is quite 
loud enough in ordinary weather-and it is 
only in ordinary weather that you can approach 
the place, from which you have a full view of 
all its grandeur. ",Vhen the Fall is in fiood- 
to say nothing of being drenched to the skin 
-you are so blinded by the sharp spray 
smoke, and so deafened by the dashing and 
clashing, and tumbling and rumbling thunder, 
that your condition is far from enviable, as 
you cling, "lonely lover of nature," to a shelf 
by no means eminent for safety, above the 
horrid gulf. Nor in former times was there 
any likelihood of your being comforted by the 
accommodations of the General's Hut. In 
ordinary HigWand weather-meaning thereby 
weather neither very wet nor very dry-it is 
worth walking a thousand miles for one hour 
to behold the .Fall of Foyers. The spacious 
cavity is enclosed by "complicated cliffs aud 
perpendicular precipices" of immense height; 
and though for a while it w('ars to the eye a 
iSRvage aspect, yet beauty fears not to dwell 


ewn there, and the horror is softened by what 
appears to be masses of taU shrubs, or single 
shrubs almost lile trees. And they are trees, 
which on the level plain would look even 
stately; but as they ascelld letlge above ledge 
the walls of that awftÙ chasm, it takes the eye 
time to see them as they really are, while on 
our firat discernment of their character, screnely 
standing among the tumult, they are felt on 
such sites to he sublime. 
"Between the Falls and the Stmth of 
Stratherrik," says the book we were about to 
quote, "a space of three or four miles, the 
river Foyers flows through a series of low 
rocky hills clothed with birch. They present 
various quiet glades and open spaces, where 
little patches of cultivated ground are encircled 
by wooded hillocks, whose surface is pleasingly 
diversified by nodding trees, bare rocks, em- 
purpled heath, and bracken bearing herbage." 
It was the excessive loveliness of some of the 
scenery there that suggested to us the thought 
of going to look what kind of a stream the 
Foyers was above the Fall. ",Ye went, and in 
the quiet of a summer evenillg, found it 


" "T as even the gentlest of all gentle things. " 


Dut here is the promised description of it:- 
" Before pursuing our way westward, we would 
wish to direct the traveller's attention to a 
sequestered spot of peculiar beauty on the 
river Foyers. This is a secluded vale, calh.d 
Killean, which, besides its natural attractions, 
and these are many, is distinguished as one of 
the few places where the old practice of 
resorting to the 'shielir.g' for summer grazing 
of cattle is still ol)served. It i:; encompassl'tl 
on all sides by steep mountains; but at the 
north end thcre is a small lake, about a mile 
and a half in length, and from one-third to 
half a mile in brcaùth. The remainder of the 
bottom of the glen is a perfectly level tract, of 
the same width with the lake, and about two 
milcs and a half in length, covered with the 
richest herbage, and traversed by a small 
meandering river flowing through it into the 
lake. The surface of this fiat is bedeck cd 
with the little huts or 1)othies, which afford 
temporary accommodation to the hordsnwn 
and others in charge of the cattle. This por- 
tion of the glen is bordercd on the west b
11 
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continuous hills rising abruptly in a uniformly 
steep acclivity, and passing above into a per- 
pendicular range of precipices, the whole 
covered with a scanty verdure sprouted with 
heath. At the bend of the lake near its 
middle, where it inclines from a northernly 
course towards the west, a magnificent rounded 
precipice, which, like the continuous ranges, 
may be about 1200 feet in height, rises imme- 
diately out of the water; and a few narrow 
and inclined verdant stripes alone preserve it 
from oxhibiting a perfectly mural chilracter. 
To this noble rock succeeds, along the rest of 
the lake, a beautiful, lofty, and nearly vertical 
hill-side, clothed with birch, intermingled 
wHh hanging mossy banks, shaded over with 
the deeper tinted bracken. The eastern side 
of the plain, and the adjoining portion of the 
lake, are lined by mountains corresponding in 
height with those opposed to them; but their 
lower extremities are, to a considerable extent, 
strewed with broken fragments of rock, to 
which succeeds an uninterrupted zone of birch 
and alder, which is again overtopped in its 
tmn by naked cliffs. An elevated terrace 
occupies the remainder of this side of the 
lake; above the wooded face of which is seen 
a sloping expanse of mingled heath and herb- 
age. About half a mile from the south end, 
1\11' Fraser of Lovat, the proprietor, has erected 
a shooting lodge; viewed from which, or from 
either end, or from the top of the platform on 
the north-east side of the lake, fancy could 
scarcely picture a more attractive and fairy 
landscape than is unfolded by this sequestered 
vale, to which Dr J ohnsoll's description of 
the' Happy Valley' not inaptly applies. The 
milch cows, to the number of several hun- 
dreds, are generally kept here from the begin- 
ning of June to the middle of August, when 
they are replaced by the yeld cattle. The 
river sweeps to the northward from Loch 
Killean through richly birch-clad hills, which 
rise in swelling slopes from its banks. A 
large tarn which immediately joins it from the 
east is crossed at its mouth by a rustic bridge, 
from which a single footpath conducts across 
the l)row of the hill to '\Vhitebridge, a small 
public-house or inn, four miles distant." 
There is a loch of a very different character 
from Killean, almost as little known (a view 
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of it is given at page 708), equal to anything 
in the Highlands, only two miles distant from 
Loch Lochy, in the great glen-Loch Arkaig. 
'\Ve first visited it many years since, having 
been induced to do so by a passage in John 
Stoddard's Remarks on the Local Scenery 
and lÝIanners of Scotland
' and it was then a 
very noble oak and pine forest loch. The axe 
went to work and kept steadily at it; and a 
great change was wrought; but it is still a 
grand scene, with a larger infusion of beauty 
than it possessed of old. The scenery of the 
valley separating it from Loch Lochy is very 
similar to that of the Trossachs; through it 
there are two approaches to the loch, and the 
J.1Iile-Dubh, or the dark mile, according to our 
feeling, is more impressive than any part of 
the approach to Loch Katrine. The woods 
and rocks are very solemn, and yet very sweet; 
for though many old pines, and oaks and ashes 
are there, and the wall of rocks is immense, 
young trees prevail now on many places, as 
well along the heights as among the knolls 
and hillocks below, where alders and haw- 
thorns are thick; almost everywhere the 
young are intermingled with the old, and look 
cheerful under their protection, without danger 
of being chilled by their shade. The loch, 
more or less sylvan from end to end, shows on 
its nearer shores some magnificent remains 01 
the ancient forest, and makes a noble sweep 
like some great river. There may be more, 
but we remember but one island-not large, 
Imt wooded as it should be-the burying- 
. place of the family of Lochiel. 'Vhat rest! 
I t is a long journey from Loch Lochy to 
Kinloch Arkaig-and by the silent waters we 
walked or sat all a summer's day. There was 
nothing like a road that we observed, but the 
shores are easily travellell, and there it is you 
may be almost sure of seeing some red deer. 
They are no better worth looking at from a 
window than Fallow-no offence to Fallow, 
who are fine creatures; indeed, we had rather 
not see them so at all; but on the shores or 
steeps of Loch Arkaig, with hardly a human 
habitation within many, many miles, and these 
few rather known than seen to be there, the 
huts of Highlanders contented to cultivate 
here and there some spot that seems cultivat- 
able, but probably is found not to be so afn')T 
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some la1o
ious years-th
re they are at home; I Lowlander ; and haù traversed many of its Va5t 
and you, If YOUll
, 100
l1lg 
ll them feel at glens and moors before we found our way to 
nome too, and go boundmg, lIke one of them- I the southern solitude of Loch Ericht. 'Ye 
selves
 over what, did you choose, were an came into the western gloom of Den .Alder from 
evitable steep. Roe, too, frequent the copses, Loch Ouchan, and up and down for hours 
but to be seen they must be started; grouse dismal but not dallgerons precipices that opened 
spring up before you oftener than you might out into what might almo::;t be called passes- 
expect ill a deor forest; but, to be sure, it is a but we have frequently to go back for the\' 
rough and shaggy one, though lovelier lines of were l)limI-contrived to clamber to the edg'e 
vedme never lay in the sunshine than we of one of the mountains that rose from the 
t.hink we see now lying for mik'ß along the water a few miles down the Loch. All was 
margin of that loch. The numerous moun- vast, shapeless, savage, black, and wrathfully 
taills towarlls the head of the loch are very grim; for it was one of those days that keep 
lofty, and glens diverge in grand style into frowuing and lowering, yet will not thunder; 
opposite and distant regions. Glen Dessary, such as one conceives of on the eve of an 
with its beautiful pastures, opens on the Loch, earthquake. At first the sight was dreadful, 
and leads to Loch K evish on the coast of but there was no reason for dread; imagination 
Knoidart - Glen Pæan to Oban-a-Cave on remains not longer than she chuo::;es the slave 
Loch :Morel', Glen Canagorie into Glenfinnan of her own eyes, and we soon began to OlljOY 
and Loch Shiel; and Glen Kingie to Glen- the gloom, and to feel how congenial it was in 
garry and Loch Quoieh. There is a choice! llature with the character of all those lifeless 
'\T e chose Glen Kingie, and after a long climb clift's. Silence and darkness suit well together 
found a torrent that took us down to Glen- in solitude at noonday; and settled on huge 
garry before sunset. It is a loch little known, objects make them sublime. And they were 
aud in grandeur not equal to Loch Arkaig; huge; all ranged together, and stretc1lÌng awn)" I 
but at the close of such a Jay's journey, the to a great distance, with the pitchy water, still 
mind, elevated by the long contemplation of as if frozen, covering their feet. 
the gI'eat objects of nature, cannot fail to feel Loch E.l.'icht is many miles long-nearly I 
aright, whatever it may be, the spirit of the twenty; but there is a loch among the Gram- 
soene, that seems to usher in the grateful hour pians not more than two miles round-if so I 
of rest. It is surpa
sing fair-and having much, which i::; sul)li.mer far-LOf'h Aven. I I 
lain all night long on its gentle banks, sleep- You come upon the sight of it at once, a short 
ing or waking we know not, we have never way down from the summit of Cairngorm, and 
remembered it since but as the Land of then it is some two thousand feet below you, I II 
DrEams. itself 1)eing as many above the level of the soa. 
vYhich is the dreariest, most desolate and Dut to come upon it so as to feel best its tran- 
llismal of the Highland lochs1 '\Ve shonld say sceudent granrleur, you shoulll approach it up 
Loch Ericht. It lies in a prodigious wilder- Glenaven-and from as far down as Inch- 
ness with which perhaps no man alive is con- ROUI'an, which is about half-way between I 
versant, and in which you may travel for da.ys Loch Aven and Tomantoul. Detwecn Inch- 
without seeing even any symptoms of human Rouran and Tomantoul the glen is wild, but it I 
life. \Ve speak of the regions comprehended is inhabited; above that house there is but I 
between the Forest of Athole, and Dennevis, one other-and for about a dozcn miles-wo 
the 
Ioor of Rannoch, and Glen Spean. There have hearll it called far more-thcreisuttersoli- I 
are many Lochs--and Loch Ericht is their tude. But never was tlwre a solitude at once 
grisly Queen. Herdsmen, shepherds, hunter
, so wild-so solemn-so sercne-so sweet.! 
fowlers, anglers, traverse its borders, but few The glen is narrow; but on one si!le there arE' 
have been far in the interior, and we never openings into several wider glens, that show 
knew anybody who had crossed it frolll south you mighty coves as you pa."'s on; on the 
to north, from east to we
t. '\Ve have our- other side the mountains are without 3 break, 
Bclves s.cen more of it, perhaps than any other amI the only variation with them is from 
I. 
 -' , 
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smooth to shaggy, from dark to bright; but 
their prevailing character is that of pastoral or 
of forest peace. The mountains that show the 
coves belong to the bases of Den-Aven and 
Ben-y-buird. 1116 heads of those giants are 
not seen - but it sublim
s the long glen to 
know that it belongs to their dominion, and 
that it is leading us on to an elevation that 
erelong will be on a level with the roots of 
their topmost cliffs. The A ven is so clear- 
on account of the nature of its channel-that 
you see the fishes hanging in every pool; and 
'tis not possible to imagine how beautiful in 
such transparencies are the reflections of its 
green ferny banks. For miles they are com- 
posed of knolls, seldom interspersed with 
rocks, and there cease to be any trees. But 
ever and anon, we walk for a while 011 a level 
floor, and the voice of the stream is mute. 
Hitherto sheep have been noticed on the hill, 
but not many, and red and black cattle grazing 
on the lower pastures; but they disappear, and 
we find ourselves all at once in a desert. So 
it is felt to be, coming so suddenly with its 
black heather on that greenest grass; but 'tis 
such a desert as the red-deer love. '\Ve are 
now high up on the breast of the mountain, 
which appears to be Cairngorm; but such 
heights are deceptive, and it is not till we again 
see the bed of the A ven that we are assured 
we are still in the glen. Prodigious precipices, 
belonging to several different mountains, for 
between mass and mass there i
 blue sky, 
suddenly arise, forming themselves more and 
more regularly into circular order, as we near; 
and now we have sight of the whole magnifi- 
cence; yet vast as it is, we know not yet how 
vast; it grows as we gaze, till in a while we feel 
that sublimer it may not be; and then so 
quiet in all its terrific grandeur we feel too that 
it is beautiful, and think of the 
faker. 
This is Loch A vena How different the 
whole regions round from that enclosing Loch 
Ericht! There, vast wildernesses of more than 
melancholy moors-huge hollows hating their 
own gloom that keep them herbless--disconso- 
late glens left far away by themselves, without 
any sign of life-cliffs that frown back the 
sunshine-and mountains, as if they were all 
dead, insensible to the heavens. Is this all 
mere imagination--or the truth 
 We deceive 


ourselves in what we call a desert, For we 
have so associated our own being with the 
appearances of outward things, that we at- 
tribute to them, with an uninquiring faith, the 
very feelings and the vcry thoughts, of which 
we have chosen to make them emblems. But 
here the sources of the Dee seem to lie in 
a region as happy as it is high; for the bases 
of the mountains are all such as the soul haB 
chosen to make sublime-the colouring of the 
mountains all such as the soul has chosen to 
make beautiful; and the whole region, thus 
imbued with a power to inspire elevation anù 
delight, is felt to be indeed one of the very 
noblest in nature. 
'\Ve have now nearly reached the limits 
assigned to our Remarks on the Charade?' oj 
the Scenery of the Highlands,. and we feel 
that the sketches we have drawn of its compo- 
ncnt qualities-occasionally filled up with 
some details-must be very imperfect indeed, 
without comprehending some parts of the 
coast, and some of the sea-arms that stretch 
into the interior. But even had our limits 
allowed, we do not think we could have 
ventured on Ruch an attempt; for though we 
have sailed along most of the western shores, 
and through some of its sounds, and into many 
of its bays, and up not a few of ita reaches, 
yet they contain such an endless variety of all 
the fairest and greatest objects of nature, that 
we feel it would be far beyond our powers to 
give anything like an adequate idea of the 
beauty and the grandeur that for ever kept 
unfolding themselves around our summer 
voyagings in calm or storm. '\V11O can say 
that he knows a thousandth part of the 
wonders of " the marine" between the Mull of 
Cantire and Cape '\V rath 1 He may have 
gathered many an extensive shore-threaded 
many a mazy multitude of isles-sailed up 
many a spacious bay-and cast anchor at the 
head of many a haven land-locked so as no 
more to seem to belong to the sea-yet other 
voyagers shall speak to him of innumerable 
Bights which he has never witnessed; and 
they who are most conversant with those 
coasts, best know how much they have left 
and must leave for ever unexplored. 
Look now only at the Linnhe Loch-how 
it gladdens Argyle! '\Vithout it and tho 
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sound of Mun how sad would be the shadows 
of l\Iorvcn! Eclipsed the splendours of 
Lorn! Ascend one of the heights of Appin, 
amI as the waves roll in light, you will feel 
how the mountains are beautified by the sea. 
There is a majestic rolling onwards there that 
belongs to no land-loch-only to the world of 
waves. There is no nobler image of ordered 
power than the tide, whether in flow or in 
ebb; and on all now it is felt to be beneficent, 
coming and going daily, to enrich and adorn. 
Or in fancy will you em bark, and let the 
" Amethyst" bound away "at her own sweet 
will," accordant with yours, till she reach the 
distant and long-desired loch. 


Ie Loch-Sunart! who, when tilles and tempests roar, 
Comes in among these mountains from the main, 
'Twixt wooded Ardnamurchan's rocky cape 
And Ardmore's shingly beach of hissing spray; 
And, while his thunders bid the sound of .l\IuU 
Be dumb, sweeps onwards past a hundred bays 
Hill-sheltered from the wrath that foams along 
The matI mid-channel,-AU as quiet they 
As little separate worlds of summer dreams,- 
And by storm-loving birds attended up 
The mountain-hollow, white in their career 
As are the breaking billows, spurns the Isles 
Of craggy Carnich, and Green Oronsay 
Drench'd in that sea-
orn shower o'er tree-tops 
dri \'en 
And ivied stones of what was once a tower 
Now hardly known from rocks-and gathering 
might 
In the long reach between Dungallan ca,'es 
And point of Arderinis ever fair 
\Vith her Elysian groves, bursts through that strait 
Into another ampler inland sea; 
Till 10 ! subdued by some sweet influence,- 
And potent is she though so meek the Eve,- 
Down sinketh wearied the old Ocean 
Insensibly into a solemn calm,- 
And all along that ancient burial-ground, 
(Its kirk is gone,) that seemeth now to lend 
Its own eternal quiet to the waves, 
Restless no more, into a perfect peace 
LullinO' and lull'd at last, while drop the airs 
Away 
s they were dead, the first risen star 
Beholds that lovely Archipelago, 
All shadow'd tl,ere as in a spiritual world, 
Where time's mutations shall come never more! " 


These lines describe but one of innumerable 
lochs that owe their greatest charm to the sea. 
It is indeed one of those on which nature has 
lavished all her infinite varieties of loveliness; 
hut Loch Leven is scarcely less fair, and per- 
haps grander; and there is matchless magni- 
ficence about Loch Etive. All round about 
Dallachulish and Invercoe the scenery of Loch 
Leven is the sweetest ever seen overshadowed 
by such mountains; the deeper their gloom, 
the brighter its lustre; in aU weathers it wears 


a cheerful smile; and often while up alliong 
the rocks the tall trees are tossing in the 
storm, the heart of the woods beneath iiJ 
calm, and the vivid fields they shelter look 
as if they still enjoyed the sun. X or closes 
the beauty there, but even animates the 
entrance into that dreadful glen-Glencoe. 
All the way up its river, Loch Leven would bo 
fair, were it only for her ha.nging woods. 
But though the glen narrows, it still continues 
hroad, and there are green plains between her 
waters and the mountains, on which stately 
trees stand singlc, and there is ample room for II 
groves. The returning tide tells us, should we 
forget it, that this is no inland loch, for it 
hUITies away back to the sea, not turl)ulent, 
but fast as a river in flood. The river Leven 
is one of the finest in the Highlamls, and 
there is no other such series of waterfalls, all 
seen at once, one above the other, along an 
immense vista; and all the way up to the 
farthest there are noble assemblages of rocks- 
nowhere any want of wood-and in places, trees 
that seem to have belonged to some old forest. 
Beyond, the opening in the sky seems to lead 
into another region, and it does so; for we 
have gone that way, past some small lochs, 
across a wide wildemess, with mountains on 
all sides, and descended on Loch Treag, 


,. A loch whom there are none to praise 
And very îew to love, 


but overflowing in our memory with all 
pleasanrost images of pastoral contentment and 
peace. 
Loch Etive, between the ferries of Connel 
and Dunawe, has been seen by almost all \\- ho 
have visited the Highlands but very imper- 
fectly; to know what it is you mwt row or 
:mil up it, for the banks on both siùes are often 
richly wooded, assume many fine forms, anti 
are frequently wcll embayed, while the ex- 
panse of water is sufficicntly wide to allow you 
from its centre to command a view of many of 
the distant heights. nut above nUllawe it is 
not like the same loch. :For a couple of milc8 
it is not wide, and it is so darkened by enor- 
mous shadows that it looks even less like a I II 
strait than a glùf-huge overha.nging rod,s on 
both siùes ascending high, and ypt fpIt to 
belong but to the ba.c:;es of mountains that II 
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King's House-lies in gloom, yet the hillsidea 
are cheerful, and you delight in the greensward, 
wide and rock-broken, should you ascend the 
passes that lead into Glencreran or Glencoe. 
But to feel the full power of Glen Etive you 
must walk up it till it ceases to be a glen. 
,V hen in the middle of the moor, you see far 
off a solitary dwelling indeed-perhaps the 
loneliest house in all the Highlands-and the 
solitude is made profounder, as you pass by, 
by the voice of a cataract, hidden in an awful 
chasm, bridged by two or three stems of trees, 
along which the red-deer might fear to venture 
-but we þ'ave seen them and the deer-hounds 
glide over it, followed by other fearless feet, 
when far and wide the Forest of Dalness was 
echoing to the hunter's horn. 


sloping far back have their summits among 
clouds of their own in another region of 
the sky. Yet are they not all horrid; for 
nowhere else is there such lofty heather-it 
seems a 'wild sort of brushwood; tall trees 
flourish, single or in groves, chiefly birches, 
with now and then an oak-and they are in 
their youth or their prime-and even the pro- 
digious trunks, some of which have been dead 
for centuries, ar not all dead, but shoot from 
their knotted rhind symptoms of life inex- 
I tinguishable by time and tempest. Out of this 
gulf we emerge into the Upper Loch, and its 
I amplitude sustains the majesty of the moun- 
tains, aU of the highest order, and seen from 
I 1heir feet to their crests. Cruachan wears the 
I, crown, and reigns over them all-king at once 
of Loch Etive and of Loch A we. Dut 
Buachaille Etive, though afar off, is still a 'Ye have now brought our }{emarks on the 
giant, and iu some lights comes forwards, Scenery of the Highlands to a close, and would 
bringing with him the Black :Mount and its de- fain have said a few words on the character 
pendents, so that they all seem to belong to this and life of the people; but are precluded from 
most magnificent of all Highland lochs. "I even touching 011 that most interesting subject. 
know not," says l\IacClùloch, "that Loch Etive It is impossible that the minds of travellers 
could bear an ornament without an infringe- through those wonderful regions can be so 
ment on that aspect of solitary vastness which occupied with the contemplation of mere inani- 
it presents throughout. N or is there one. mate nature, as not to give many a thought to 
The rocks and bays on the shore, which might their inhabitants, now and in the olden time. 
elsewhere attract attention, are here swallowed Indeed, without such thoughts, they would 
up in the enormous dimensions of the sur- often seem to be but blank and barren wilder- 
rounding mountains, and the wide and ample nesses in which the heart would languish, and 
expanse of the lake. A solitary house, here imagination itself recoil; but they cannot long 
fearfully solitary, situated far up in Glen Etive, be so looked at, for houseless as are many 
is only visible when at the upper extremity; extensive tracts, and at times felt to be too 
and if there be a tree, as there are in a few dreary even for moods that for a while enjoyed 
places on the shore, it is unseen; extinguished the absence of all that might tell of human 
as if it were a humble mountain flower, by the life, yet symptoms and traces of human life are 
universal magnitude around." This is finely felt I noticeable to the instructed eye almost every 
and expressed; but even on the shores of Loch where, and in them often lies the spell that 
Etive there is much of the beautiful; .AIdmatty I charms us, even while we think that we are 
smiles with its meadows, and woods, and I wholly delivered up to the influence of "dead 
bay, and sylvan stream; other sunny nooks insensate things." None will visit the High- 
repose among the grey granite masses; the lands without having some knowledge of their 
colouring of the banks and braes is often history; and the changes that have long been 
bright; several houses or huts become visible taking place in the condition of the people will 
no long way up the glen; and though that be affectingly recognised wherever they go, in 
long hollow-half a day's journey-till you I ' spite even of what might have appeared the 
reach the wild road between Inveruran and insuperable barriers of nature. 
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